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THE 

LIFE  OF  HUGHES. 

BY  DR.  JOHNSON., 


John  Hughes,  the  son  of  a  citizen  in  London,  and  of  Anne  Burgess,  of  an' 
ancient  fiunily  in  Wiltshire;  was  bom  at  Marlborough,  July  29,  1677.  He  was 
educated  at  a  private  school;  and  though  his  advances  in  literature  are,  in  the* 
Biographia^  very  ostentatiously  displayed^  the  name  of  his  master  is  somewhat  un- 
grilefally  concealed'. 

At  nineteen  he  drew  tlie  plan  of  a  tragedy:  and  paraphrased,  rather  too  pro- 
fosely,  die  ode  of  Horace  which  begins  Integer  vitse.     To  poetry  he  added   tlic 
science  of  mtisic,  in  which  he  deems  to  have  attained  considei*able  skill,  togetlker' 
tiih  the  practice  of  design^  or  rudiments  of  paintings. 

His  studies  did  not  withdraw  him  wholly  from  business,  nor  did  business  hmder 
liim  from  study.  He  had  a  place  in  the  office  of  ordnance;  and  was  secretary  to 
ftveral  commissions  for  purcha^nng  lands  necessary  to  secure  the  royal  docks  at 
Chatham  and  Portsmouth;  yet  found  time  to  acquaint  himself  with  modem 
lan/juages. 

In  1697  he  published  a  poem  on  the  Peace  of  Ryswick:  and  in  1699  another 
piece,  called  The  Court  of  Neptune,  on  the  return  of  king  William,  vhich  he 
addressed  to  Mr.  Montague^  the  general  patron  of  the  followers  of  the  Muses. 
The  same  year  be  produced  a  song  on  the  duke  of  Gbucester's  birth-day. 

He  did  not  confine  himself  to  poetry,  but  cultivated  otJier  kinds  4>f  writing  with 
peat  success;  and  about  this  time  showed  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  by  an 
Ea»y  on  die  Plea««ire  of  being  deceived.-  In  1702  he  published,  on  the  death  of 
king  William,  a  Pindaric  ode,  called  The  House  of  Nassau;  and  wrote  anotlier 
paraphrase  on  tlie  Otium  Divoa  of  Horace. 

In  1703  his  ode  on  Music  was  performed  at  Stationer's  Hall;  and  he   i^rote' 
afterwards  six  cantatas^  which  were  set  to  music  by  the  greatest  master  of  tliat  time, 
aid  seemed  intended  to  oppose  or  exclude  the  lulian  opera,  an  exotic  and  irrational 
cattrtaimnent,  which  has  been  always  4;ombat)ed,  and  always  has  prevailed. 

*-He  was  educated  in  a  digscnting  academy,  of  which  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Uxomas  Rowe  vaa  tube;  aod 
VM  a  fellow  student  there  with  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  Mr.  Samuel  Say,  and  other  p^r&oiis  of  esja^a^^nce. 
la  the  Hors  L>Tics  of  Xh.  Watis  is  a  poem  to  the  memory'  of  Mr.  Kowe.    //. 
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His  reputatioa  yru  now  so  ftr  advanced,  that  the  public'began  to  pay  rererehee 
to  his  name;  and  he  was  solicited  to  prefix  a  pre&ce  to  the  translation  of  Boccalini, 
.a  ifriter  whose  Mtirical  vein  cost  him  his  life  in  Italy,  and  who  never,  I  believe, 
found  many  readers  in  this  country,  even  though  inUx>duced  by  such  powerfid  re- 
commendation. 

He  translated  Fontenelk's  Dialogues  of  the  D^;  and  his  version  was  perhaps 
read  at  that  time,  but  is  now  neglected;  for  by  a  book  not  necessary,  and  owing  its 
reputation  wholly  to  its  turn  of  diction,  littk  notice  can  be  gained  but  from  those 
who  can  enjoy  the  graces  of  the  original  To  the  Dialogues  of  Fontenelle  he 
added  two  composed  by  himself;  and,  though  not  only  an  honest  but  a  pious  man, 
dedicated  his  work  to  the  earl  of  Wharton.  He  judged  skilfully  enough  of  his  own 
interest;  for  Wharton,  when  he  went  lord  lieutenant  to  Ireland,  offered  to  take 
Hughes  with  him,  and  establish  him;  but  Hughes,  having  hopes  or  promises,  from 
another  man  in  power,  of  some  provision  more  suitable  to  his  inclination,  declined 
Wharton's  offer,  and  obtained  nothing  firom  the  other. 

He  translated  the  Miser  of  Moliere,  which  he  never  offered  to  the  stage;  and 
Ofccasionally  amused  himself  with  making  versions  of  favourite  scenes  in  olber  plays. 

Being  now  received  as  a  wit  among  the  wits,  he  paid  his  contributions  to  literary 
undertakings,  and  assisted  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian.  In  1712  he 
'translated  Vertot's  History  of  the  Revolution  of  Portugal;  produced  an  Ode  to  the 
Creator  of  the  World,  from  the  Fragments  of  Orpheus;  and  brought  upon  the  stage 
an  opera  called  Calypso  and  Telemachos,  intended  to  diow,  that  the  English  language 
might  be  very  happily  adapted  to  music.  This  was  impudently  opposed  by  those 
who  were  employed  in  the  Italian  opera;  and,  what  cannot  be  told  without  indig* 
nation,  the  intruders  had  such  interest  with  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  then  lord 
chamberlain,  who  had  married  an  Italian,  as  to  obtain  an  obstruction  of  the  profits, 
though  not  an  inhibition  of  the  performance. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  project  formed  by  Tonson  for  a  translation  of  the 
Pharsalia  by  several  hands;  and  Hughes  englished  the  tenth  book.  But  thi^  design, 
as  must  often  happen  when  the  concurrence  of  many  is  necessary,  fell  to  the  ground  ^ 
and  the  whole  work  was  aflerwards  performed  by  Rowe. 

His  acquaintance  with  the  great  writers  of  his  time  appears  to  have  been  very 
general;  but  of  his  intimacy  with  Addison  there  is  a  remarkable  proof.  It  is  told 
on  good  authority,  that  Cato  was  finished  and  played  by  his  persuasion.  It  had  long 
wanted  the  last  act,  which  he  was  desired  by  Addison  to  supply.  If  the  request  was 
sincere,  it  proceeded  from  an  opinion,  whatever  it  was,  that  did  not  last  long;  for, 
when  Hughes  came  in  a  week  to  show  him  his  first  attempt,  he  found  half  an  act 
written  by  Addi^n  himself. 

He  afterwards  published  the  works  of  Spenser,  with  his  Life,  a  Glossary,  and  a 
Discourse  on  Allegorical  Poetry;  a. work  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  as  a- judge 
of  the  beauties  of  writing,  but  perhaps  wanted  an  antiquary's  knowkdge  of  Uie 
obsolete  words.  He  did  not  much  revive  tlk  curiosity  of  the  public;  for  hear  thirty 
years  elapsed  before  his  edition  was  reprinted.  The  same  year  produced  his  Apollo 
and  Daphne,  of  which  the  success  was  very  earnestly  promoted  by  Steele,  who,  when 
the  rage  of  party  did  not  misguide  him,  seems  to  have  beei^  a  man  of  boundless 
benevolence. 
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Hughes  had  hitherto  soflered  the  oMNrtificaticms  of  a  narrow  fortune;  but  in  1717 
the  lord  chancellor  Cowper  set  him  at  ease,  by  making  him  secretary  to  the  com- 
misnoDs  of  the  peace;  in  which  he  afterwards,  by  a  particular  request,  desired  hit 
sucoesMxr  lord  Parker  to  continue  him.  He  had  now  affluence;  but  such  is  human 
hfe,  that  he  had  it  when  his  declining  health  could  neither  allow  him  long  possession, 
nor  quick  enjoyment 

His  last  work  was  a  tragedy.  The  Siege  of  Damascus,  after  which  a  Siege  became 
t  popular  tide.  This  play,  which  still  continues  on  the  stage,  and  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  a  private  voice  to  such  continuance  of  approbation,  it  not  acted 
or  printed  according  to'  the  author's  original  draught,  or  his  settled  nntention.  He 
bad  made  Phocyas  apostatize  from  his  religion;  after  which  the  abhorrence  of 
Eododa  would  have  been  i:^asonabIe,  his  misery  would  have  been  just,  and  the 
bomurs  of  his  repentance  exemplary.  The  players,  however,  required,  that  the  guilt 
of  Phocyas  should  terminate  in  desertion  to  the  enemy ;  and  Hughes,  unwilling  that 
his  relations  should  lose  the  benefit  of  his  work,  complied  with  the  alteration. 

He  was  now  weak  with  a  lingering  consumption,  and  not  able  to  attend  the  re* 
heaisal,  yet  was  so  vigorous  in  his  faculties,  that  only  ten  days  before  his  death  he 
wrote  the  dedication  to  his  patron  lord  Cowper.  On  February  17,  17l9-2b,  the 
play  was  represented,  and  the  author  died.  He  lived  to  hear  that  it  was  well  re- 
ceived; but  paid  no  regard  to  the  intelligence,  being  then  wholly  employed  in  the 
meditationa  of  a  departing  Christian. 

A  man  of  his  character  was  undoubtedly  regretted;  and  Steele  devoted  ka  essay, 
in  the  paper  called  The  Th^Cre,  to  the  memory  of  his  yirtues.  His  life  is  written 
in  die'Biographia  with  some  degree  of  &vourable  partiality :  and  an  account  of  him 
ii  prefixed  to  his  woriu  by  his  relation  the  late  Mr.  Duncombe,  a  man  whose  blame* 
lesi  elegaiioe  deserved  the  same  respect. 

The  character  of  his  genius  I  shall  transcribe  firom  the  correspondence  of  Swift 
and  Pope. 

**  A  month  ago,''  says  Swift,  ''  were  sent  me  over,  by  a  fiiend  of  mine,  the  works 
of  John  Hughes,  esquire.  They  are  in  preae  and  verse.  I  never  heard  of  the  man 
in  my  life,  yet  I  find  your  name  ai  a  subscriber.  He  is  too  grave  a  poet  for  me; 
sad  I  think  among  the  mediocrists  in  prose  as  well  as  verse.'' 

To  this  Pope  returns:  "  To  answer  your  question  as  to  Mr.  Hughes;  what  he 
wanted  in  genius,  he  made  up  as  an  honest  man ;  but  he  was  of  the  class  you  think 
himV 

In  Spence's  Collection,  Pope  is  made  to  speak  of  him  with  still  less  respect,  as 
having  no  claim  to  poetical  reputation  but  from  his  tragedy. 

!'  TUs,  Dr.  Warton  aoerts,  is  very  nijust  censure;  and,  in  a  note  in  his  late  edition  of  Pope's 
Woris,  asks  if  "  the  author  of  such  a  tragedy  as  The  siege  of  Damascus  was  one  of  the  tnedioerihus  9 
Swift  and  Pope  seem  not  to  recollect  the  value  and  rank  of  an  author  who  could  write  such  a 
tnjedy.**  C. 
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TP 

MR.  JOHN  HUGHES, 

OS  BIS  POKM  ESCTtTLBD,  IVB  TRIUMPH  OP  PBACI. 

Inspired  by  what  melodioiif  Hughes  hu  sung, 
rU  tone  a  lyre  that  long  has  lain  unstning: 
Avak'd  from  drowsy  sloth,  and  soothing  rest. 
Poetic  transports  firs  my  ravish'd  breast ! 

What  pieaaors  most  retiring  Dryden  find, 
To  tee  that  art  his  skilful  Muse  refin'd. 
So  much  improved  by  those  he  leaves  behind ! 
So  when  a  iatiier  sees  a  careful  son 
Kohurge  those  coffers,  which  were  first  his  own, 
With  joy  to  Heaven  he  lifts  his  aged  eyes, 
filesKs  his  prosperons  heir,  and  calmly  dies. 

May  all  yonr  fortune,  like  your  numbers,  shine, 
And  nnoothly  flow,  without  one  rugged  line ! 
IHi  we  confess  the  genius  is  the  same, 
That  guides  your  fortune,  and  poetic  flame. 

So  Yhenof  old  some  sportive  amorous  god 
VoachsBf  d  awhile  to  leave  his  blest  abode, 
In  vbatsosver  form  the  guest  appeared. 
His  heavenly  lustre  shone,  and  was  rever'd. 

Catherine  Hall,  ▼•  worts, 

Cambridge,  February,  1691. 


TO  THB 

MEMORY  OF  MR.  HUGHES, 
BY  MISS  junrra  cowpER^ 

RooBD  Hughes's  humble,  though  distinguishM  urn , 

The  Muses,  wroath'd  with  baleful  cypress,  mourn; 

In  erery  fecc  a  deep  distress  appears, 

Fach  eye  </erflows  with  tributary  tears : 

Such  waa  the  scene,  when,  by  the  gods  required, 

Majotic  Homer  from  the  world  retir'd  : 

Such  grief  the  Nine  o'er  Maro's  tomb  bestow'd; 

And  tears  like  these  for  Addison  late  flow'd. 

Soatch'd  from  the  Earth,  above  iU  trifling  praise, 
Thee,  Hughes,  to  happier  climes  thy  Fate  conveys  j 
Eas'd  of  its  load,  thy  gentle  spirit  roves 
Through  realms  refulgent,  and  celestial  groves; 
The  U»ls  of  life,  the  pangs  of  death  are  o'er. 
And  care,  and  pain,  and  sickness,  are  no  more. 
0  nuty  the  spot  that  holds  thy  blest  remains 
(The  noblest  spoil  Earth's  spacious  breast  contains) 
Its  tribute  pay;  may  richest  flowers  around 
Spring  lightly  forth,  and  mark  the  sacred  ground ; 

>  Daughter  of  judge  Cowper,  afterwards  married 
to  col.  Martin  Madan.  author  of  the  Progress  of 
Poiuy,  &c.  and  still  living,  an  ornament  to  her 
f'\  nnd  age.  Another  of  her  compositions  is  prc- 
Wd  to  the  Poems  of  Mr.  Pope.     N, 


Then  may  thy  bays  its  shidy  honours  spread. 
And  o'er  thy  um  eternal  odours  shed ; 
Immortal  as  thy  fiune,  and  v^rse,  still  grow, 
Till  those  shall  cease  to  live,  and  Thames  to  flow. 

Nature,  subdu'd,  foretold  the  great  decline,. 
And  every  heart  waa  plung>d  in  grief,  but  thine  j 
Thy  soul,  serene,  the  confliet  did  maintain, 
And  trac'd  the  phantom  Death  in  years  of  pain ; 
Not  years  of  pain  thy  steady  mind  alarm'd. 
By  judgment  stiengthen'd,  and  with  virtue  arm'd ; 
Still  like  thyself,  when  sinking  life  ebb'd  low. 
Nor  rashly  dar'd,  nor  meanly  fear'd  the  blow ; 
Loose  to  the  world,  of  every  graoe  possest. 
Greatly  resign'd,  thou  souf^t'st  the  stranger.  Rest : 
Firm  as  his  fate,  so  thy  own  IPhocyns  dy'd. 
While  the  barb'd  arrow  trembled  in  his  side. 
Drawn  by  thy  pen,  the  theory  we  see ; 
The  practic  part,  too  soon !  beheld  in  thee. 

Who  now  shall  strike  the  lyre  with  skill  divine, 
Who  to  harmonious  sounds  '  harmonious  numbers 

join ! 
Who  the  rapacious  tide  of  viue  control. 
And,  while  they  charm  the  sense,  reform  the  soul  I . 
In  whom  the  lovely  sister  arts  unite 
With  virtue,  solid  sense,  and  boundless  wit? 
Such  was  the  turn  of  thy  exalted  miiid. 
Sparkling  as  polish'd  gems,  as  purest  gold  rcfin'd. 

Great  ruler  of  our  passions !  who  with  art 
Subdu'd  the  fierce,  and  warm'd  the  fi^ozen  heart, 
Bid  glory  in  our  breasts  with  temper  beat. 
And  valour,  separate  from  fbverish  heat, 
Love>  hi  it-s  true,  its  genuine  lustre  rise. 
And,  in  Eudocia,  bid  it  charm  our  eye*  ^ . 

Virtue  distrest,  thy  happy,  lines  disclose. 
With  more  of  triumph  than  a  conqueror  knot's; 
Touch'd  by  thy  hand,  our  stubborn  tempers  bend. 
And  flowing  tears  the  vretl-wrought  scene  attend,  ' 
Tliat  silent  eloquence  thy  power  approv'd ; 
The  cause  so  great,  'twas  generuus  to  be  mov'd. 

What  pleasure  can  the  bursting  heart  possess. 
In  the  last  parting,  and  severe  distress  > 
Can  fame,  wealth,  honour,  titles,  joy  bestow. 
And  make  the  labouring  breast  with  transport  glow  ? 
These  gaudy  trifles  gild  our  morning  bright. 
But  OT  how  weak  their  influence  on  our  night  t 
Then  fame,  wealth,  honour,  titles,  vainly  bloom. 
Nor  dart  one  beam  of  comfort  on  the  gloom ; 
But  if  the  struggling  soul  a  joy  rcccivt-s, 
'Tis  in  the  just  applause  that  conscious  virtue  gives: 
This  blameless  pride  the  dying  Hughes  possest, 
Soften'd  his  pain,  sat  lightly  on  his  breast, 
And  sooth'd  his  unoflending  soul  to  rest 
Free  from  the  bigot's  fears,  or  stoic's  pride. 
Calm  as  our  Christian  Jicroliv'^,  he  dy'd. 

»  Opera  of  Calypso  and.TelemacUuflb 
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As  <m  the  utmost  fwge  of  life  he  stood, 
B«idy  to  phipge,  and  seize  th'  immortal  good. 
CoilecUngall  his  raysdifius'd,  in  one, 
His  last  great  work  *  with  htngfateo'd  lustre  shone; 
There  his  just  senthnenU,  transfered,  we  view'd ! 
But,  while  pur  eyes  the  shining  path  puisu'd. 
And  steep  ascent  his  steady  judgment  gain'd. 
The  shining  path,  alas !  alone  remained.—- 

So  when  the  Sun  to  worlds  unknIOwn  retires, 
How  strong,  how  boldly  shoot  his  parting  fires ! 
Larger  his  setting  orb  our  eyes  confess. 
Eager  we  gaze,  and  the  full  glory  bless ; 
As  o'er  the  heavens,  sublime,  his  course  extends. 
With  equal  state,  the  radiant  globe  descends, 
Smks  in  a  cloud  of  gold,  and  azure  bright. 
And  leaves  behind  gay  tracks  of  beamy  light. 
1720.  '    • 
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Ip  for  ourselyes  the  tears  profusely  flow. 
Too  justly  we  indulge  the  tender  woe, 
Since  thou  in  Virtue's  robes  wast  richly  drest. 
And  of  fine  arts  abundantly  possest ! 
But  if  we  rather  should  congratulate 
A  friend's  enlargement  and  enlted  state; 
Resigned  to  Provideuce,  what  can  we  less 
Than  cheerful  hail  thy  long>d-for  happiness. 
Who  now,  releas'd  from  every  piercing  pain. 
Dost  in  the  reabns  of  light  triumphant  reign ! 
Febraary,  1719  30.  w.  dwhcokbk*. 


TO  TUB 

MEMORY  OF  MR.  HUGHES, 

O  tost  too  early  •  and  too  lately  Icnown  ? 
My  love's  intended  marks  receive  in  one; 
Where,  new  to  e?ise,  and  recent  from  thy  p^ins, ' 
With  ampler  joy  thou  tread'st  the  blissful  plains : 
If  there,  regardftil  of  the  ways  of  men. 
Thou  seest  with  pity  what  thou  once  hast  been, 

0  gentle  shade !  accept  this  humble  verse, 
Amidst  th^e  meaner  honours  of  thy  hearse. 

How  does  thy  Phocyas  warm  Britannia's  youth 
'   In  arms  to  glory,  and  in  loVe  to  truth ! 
Oh !  if  the  Muse  of  IViture  aught  presage, 
These  seeds  shall  ripen  in  the  coming  age; 
Then  youths,  renown'd  for  manva  field  well-ibugfat. 
Shall  own  the  glorious  lessons  thou  hast  taught; 
Honour's  strict  laws  shall  reign  in  every  mind, 
And  every  Phocyas  his  Eudooia  find. 
O !  yet  be  this  the  lowest  of  thy  feme. 
To  form  the  hero,  and  instruct  the  dame; 

1  see  the  Christian,  friend,  relation,  «m. 
Bum  for  the  glorious  course  that  thou  hast  run. 

If  aught  we  owe  thy  pencil,  or  thy  lyre, 
Of  manly  strokes,  or  or  superior  fire. 
How  mhst  thy  Muse  be  ever  own'd  dlvinet 
And  in  the  sacred  list  unrivaPd  shine ! 
Nor  joyous  health  was  thine,  nor  downy  ease; 
To  thee  forbidden  was  the  soft  recess ; 
Worn  with  disease,  and  never-ceasing  pain. 
How  firmly  did  thy  Soul  her  seat  mamt^jn  I 

'  Siege  of  Damascus, 

*  Of  whom  see  Dr.  Johnson's  cncominm  in  the 
life  of  Hughes, 


Early  thy  side  the  mortal  rfiaft  rae«v!d. 
All,  but  the  wounded  hero,  saw  and  griev'd. 
No  sense  of  smart,  noanguish,  could  contrail 
Or  turn  the  generous  purpose  of  his  sonL 
Witness,  ye  nobler  arts,  by  Heaven  design'd 
To  charm  the  senses,  and  improve  the  mmd. 
How  through  your  mazes,  with  incessant  toil. 
He  ui^g'd  his  way,  to  reap  th' immortal  spoil ! 
bo  fabled  Orpheus  tm'd  his  potent  song, 
DwiUi's  circKngsbfldes,  and  %gian  glooms  amftog. 

Of  thy  great  labours  this,  the  last  ^  and  chief. 
At  once  demands  our  wonder,  and  our  grief; 
Thy  soul  in  clouded  majesty  till  now 
Its  finish'd  beauties  did  but  partly  show; 
Wondering  we  saw  disclos'd  the  ample  storo, 
Griev'd  in  that  instant,  to  expect  no  more. 

So  in.the  eveoingof  some  doubtftd  day. 
And  clouds  divided  with  a  ming^  ray. 
Haply  the  golden  Sun  unveils  his  light. 
And  his  whole  glories  spreads  at  once  to  sight; 
Th  enUven'dworidlookupwithgladaoaiecheer, 
Bl«y  the  g&y  acehe,  noriieed  the  night  so  near; 
Sudden,  the  iooentoib  drape  awifUydown^ 
Through  irestem  skies,  tosfaineinwwldsuidmown, 

Mwh  «8, 1730.  ^„.  cowPEa. 


j^ROM  thy  long  Umguisbiiig,  and  painful  strife. 
Of  breath  and  labour  drawn,  and  wasting  life, 
Accomplish'd  qiirit  I  tJiOH  at  length  art  fi«e. 
Bom  into  bliss  and  immortality  I 
Tby  struggles  are  no  more;  the  palm  is  von; 
Thy  brows  enoircled  with  the  victor's  croim; 
While  lonely  left,  and  desolate  below, 
Full  grief  Ifed,  andall  abrather>s  wDe^ 
Yet  would  I  linear  on  a  little  space. 
Before  I  close  my  quick-expiring  race. 
Till  I  have  gather'd  up,  with  gr^efol  pams. 
Thy  works,  thy  dear  nnperisbmg  remains ; 
An  undecaying  momiment  to  stand, 
Rais'd  to  thy  name  by  thy  own  skilful  hand. 
Then  let  me  wing  from  Earth  my  willing  way. 
To  meet  thy  soul  in  blaxe  of  livmg  day. 
Rapt  to  the  skies,  like  thee,  with  joyful  flight. 
An  mmate  of  the  Heavens,  adopted  into  light 

30  M^h,  naO.  JABBB  BUOHtt. 

Ob.  17  Jan.  1731.  Anno  JEt  40, 


Immortal  Bard  •  though  fttnn  the  world  retir'a, 
Still  known  to  Fame,  still  honouWd,  and  admir'd !. 
Wlule  fill'd  with  joy,  in  happier  reabns  you  stray. 
And  dwell  m  mansions  of  eternal  day ; 

While  you,  conspicuous  through  the  heavenly  choir. 
With  swelling  rapture  tune  the  chosen  |yie ; 
Where  echoing  angels  the  glad  notes  prolong. 
Or  with  attentive  silence  crown  your  song; 
Forgive  the  Muse,  that  in  unequal  laya 
Offers  this  humble  tribute  of  her  praise. 
Lost  in  thy  works,  how  oft  I  pass  the  day. 
While  the  swift  hours  steal  nnpereeiv'd  away; 
"Hiere,  in  sweet  union,  wit  and  virtue  charm 
And  noblest  sentiments  the  boKui  warm;    ' 


^  The  Siege  of  Damascus, 
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May  Tie*  themseWes  in  Meless  colours  there. 

Throoglierery  poKsbM  piece  correct&ess  flows. 
Yet  ttch  bright  page  with  sprightly  fancy  elows; 
Oh!  happy  elegance,  where  thus  are  join'd 
A  solid  judgment,  and  a  wit  refinM ! 

Here  iijar'd  Phocyas  and  Eudocia  claim 
A  lastiqg  pity,  and  a  lasting  fame : 
Thy  heroine's  softer  virtoes  charm  the  sight. 
And  fill  our  souls  with  ravishing  delight 
Enhed  love  and  danntless  courage  meet. 
To  make  thy  heroes  character  complete. 
This  iinish*d  piece  the  noblest  pens  commend. 
And  e'en  the  critics  are  the  poet's  friend. 

Ledonhythee,  those  flowery  paths*  Iriew, 
fo  ever  lovely,  and  for  ever  new. 
Where  all  theOraoes  with  joint  force  engage 
To  stem  th'  impetoons  follies  of  the  age : 
Virtoe,  there  decVd  in  ever-blooming  channt. 
With  such  wsistlgai  rays  of  beauty  warms. 
That  Vice,  hbashM,  confounded,  shulks  away, 
Asoigfat  fetires  at  dawn  of  rosy  day. 

Strack  with  his  guilt,  the  hardy  atheistdreads 
Approaching  Fate,  and  trembles  as  he  reads : 
Vsaquish'd  by  Reason,  yet  asham'd  to  fly. 
He  dares  not  own  a  Ood,  nor  yet  deny: 
toBvinc'd,  thon^  late,  forgiveness  he  implores; 
Shrinks  firom  the  jaws  of  Hell,  and  Heaven  adores. 

Hither  the  wild,  the  frolic,  hnd  the  gay, 
Af  thoo^itleis  thro'  theirwanton  rounds  they  stray, 
Coopeird  by  Fame,  repair  with  curious  eye, 
And  thdr  own  various  forms  with  wonder  spy. 
The  oennr  so  polite,  so  kindly  tme, 
Tbey  see  their  foults»  end  sicken  at  the  view, 
HcBce  trifling  Damon  ceases  to  be  vain; 
Aad Cfoe  scorns  to  give  her  lover  pain: 
Sliephon  ia  true,  who  ne'er  was  true  befoire; 
And  Celia  bids  him  love,  but  not  adore. 

Tboogh  Addison  and  S|eele  the  honour  claim. 
Here  to  stand  foremost  on  the  list  of  &me; 
Yet  itUl  the  traces  of  thy  hand  we  see. 
Some  of  the  brightest  thoughts  are  due  to  thee. 
While  then  for  those  illustrious  bards  we  mourn. 
The  Muse  shall  visit  thy  distinguish'd  um  j 
With  copkias  tean  bedew  the  sacred  ground, 
Aad  plant  the  never-foding  bay  around. 

Hne  fhroagfa  the  i^oom,  aspiring  bards,  escplore 
IWse awfol  relics,  and  he  vain  no  more: 
Learaiag,  and  Wit,  and  Fame  itself  must  die; 
Vbtne  akoe  can,  tQwerinig,  reach  the  sky. 
Thiicrown'd  bis  Ufe^  Admire  not.  Heaven  in  view. 
He  to  the  glosioas  prise  with  transport  flew. 
A  firte  so  blest  should  check  our  streamn^  woe. 
He  rqgns  above,  hat  works  survive  behiw. 

J.  BVNCB, 

Ipte  of  Trinity  Hall,  Ganibridge. 


nt  MmORIAM  VIII  CLABISSIHI 

J0MANN18  HUGHE& 

Occmrr  hen  niminm  fotq  sublatns  aoerbo^ 
Oocidit  Aonidum  deeos  Hie  doloraue  sororum  f 
Que  te,  magne,  tnis  rapuic  sors  aspera,  vatesi 
Qaofogh, ah!  nostrsa nnnquam reditura* in orM ! 
£q!  tfoiforalierinemciittdrecnpresM, 

•  AJbdii^  to  the  l^eetaton  wfittCD  by  Mr.  Hoghes. 


Et  circum  cineres  Pamassia  mimina  lugfBt 
rpsa  tuam  flet  adhuc,  flebitque  Britannia  mortcn^ 
Te  patria  exg^oscit,  foecundaque  criminis  etas. 
Non  tua  te  pietas,  non  Candida  vita,  nee  artes 
Ingenue,  duro  juvenem  eripudi^  sepulchre ! 

Sed  tibi  mors  longos  nequicquam  inviderit  anno^ 
I>ttm  maneant  clarae  monumenti  perennia  fomae,  ' 
Diresensque  volet •superas  saus  ales  io  auras. 
Spemis  trita  sonans  pl«:trum'','  tcAuisque  camcena;i 
Haud  petis  auxilium :  terns  te  plena  ralictis 
Mens  rapit  unpavidum,  ccelique  per  ardua  ducit* 
Jam  procul  ex  oculis  gentes  i  regna  recedunt; 
Jam  teUus  pent,  &  punctum  vix  cemitur  orbis. 
At  vos,  immensi  placidissima  lumina  mundi, 
Sol,  Luna,  aetemo  meritas  O !  pangite  laudes    * 
Auctori  Dorainoque;  suis  concussa  tremiscat 
Sedibus,  &  magnum  agnoscat  Nature  Parentem« 
Dum  vates  arcana,  parum  sententia  vulgi 
Ut  stetsollicitus,  sublimi  carmme  pandit! 
Qualis  verfoorum  pompa !  ut  ruit  ore  profunda 
Fervidus,  ingenii  caleat  cum  Spiritusingens ! 

Nee  minor  incedis,  tragico  indignusve  cothumo^ 
Dum  tnus  Arabicos  Pbocyas  ruit  aoer  in  hostess 
Quis  non  ax|uales  toto  sub  pectore  flammas 
Concipit,  &  simili  laudis  lervescit  amore ! 
O  qualis  lingua  divina  potentia !  qoaU 
ArtetrahisfocilesailSmos;  sen  pectora  flecti 
Dura  jubes,  9l  pulchrae  acuis  virtutis  honore  ; 
Sive  intus  placidos  Eudocia  ooncitet  ignes ; 
Ah  nimhtm,  nimium  infelix  Eudocia !  qnem  aoo 
Sors  tua  ssvamovet?  madidi  vectigal  ocelli 
Qutsneget?  inihustos  quis  non  deploretaraoret? 
O  semper  damnata  pati  fota  aspera  virtus ! 
At  tibi  quis  sensus,  quae  mens,  Eudocia,  cum  jam 
Extrahit  infixam  Pbocyas  tua  flamma  sagittam, 
Securus  fliti,  vitamque  ex  vulnem  fundit  f 
Quis  satis  ingenium  oomis  miretur  Abudss  } 
Quam  piger  ad  pcenas,  miserumque  benignus  in 
Exemplar  vel  Christianis  iniitabile,  mores  [hostem ! 
Digni  etaam  meliore  fide !  O  quam,  nube  remotA 
Erroris,  tanti  eniteant  pietatis  honores ! 

Sed  quid  ego  plura  hie  Uudare  nitentia  pergam  } 
Tota  nitet,  pulchro  tota  ordinefabricasurgit, 
Et  delectamur  passim,  passimque  monemnr. 
£.  Coll.  Mert  i.  WMcoMaB. 

Oxon. 

Amabiiis  juvenis,  hv^us  carmima  author, 

Obiit  ^6  Decern.  1730;  annoartatis  19. 

— vNox  4tni  caput  tristi  circumvolat  umbrA. 

Virg. 


PROLOGUS  TO  THB 

MEMORY  OF  MIL  BUGffES. 

SrOKBlf  BY  MR.  MILWAID,  OJ«  THE  RBVIVAt  OF  im 
SIBOB  OF  DAMASCOS,  AT  THB  THBAIU  ROYAL  IM 
DRURY-LAMB,  23  MARCH,  1734-5. 

HsRB  force  and  laney,  with  united  channs,  ^ 
Mingle  the  sweets  of  love  with  war's  alarms. 
Our  author  shows,  in  eastern  pqmp  array'd* 
The  conquering  hero,  and  the  constant  maid. 
None  better  knew  such  noble  heights  to  soar. 
Though  Phasdra,  and  though  Cato^  chana'd' before. 

'  Hac  &  proxima  allnduttt  ad  sublhna  ilh  au- 
thoriR  nostri  poemata,  quibus  tituli,  Hymnus  ad 
Creatorem  Mundiy  ^Ecstasis. 
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While  in  the  Ittttre  of  his  glowing  lineSy 
Th'  Arabian  Paradise  so  gaily  shines, 
With  winy  rivers,  racy  fruits,  suppljr'd, 
And  beauties  sparkling  in  immortal  pride, 
Oallants,  you^ll  own,  that  a  resistless  fire 
Did  justly  their  enamour'd  breasts  inspire- 

At  first  a  numerous  audience  crowu'd  this  play, 
^knd  kind  applauses  nark'd  its  happy  way, 


While  he,  like  his  own  Phocyas,  snatch'd'frotai  v^em 
To  fairer  realms  with  ripon'd  glory  flew. 
Humane,  though  witty ;  bumble,  though  admir'd^ 
Wept  by  the  great,  the  virtuous  sage  expir'd  I 

Still'may  the  bard,  beneath  kind  planets  bom. 
Whom  every  Grace  and  every  Muse  adorn, 
Whose  spreading  fame  has  reachM  to  foreign  latub^ 
Receive  some  tnbute  too  from  British  handk. 
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JOHJf  HUGHES. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  PEACE. 

PCCMIQVED  Vf  THE  VSACS   OP  RYSWICK^ 

Hear,  Bntun,  lieur'a  rough  unpracttsM  tongue , 
Tboof^  rough  my  voice,  the  Muse  inspires  the  song! 
TiBteftven-bom  Mufte;  ev'n  now  she  springs  her 

flight. 
And  bous  my  raptnr'd  soul  through  untrac'd  realms 
We  moont  alo^  and,  in  our  airy  way,      [of  light. 
Retiiiog  kingdoms  fiur  beneath  survey. 
Amid  the  rest  a  spacious  tract  appears. 
Obscure  in  view,  and  on  its  visage  wears 
Hack  ho^^ering  mists,  which,  thickening  by  degrees, 
Extoid  a  low'ring  storm  o^er  earth  and  seas. 
But,  1o!  an  eastern  light,  arising  high, 
Dri^ret  the  tempestuous  wreck  along  the  sky ! 
Tbea  thus  the  Muse — "  Look  down^  my  son !  and  see, 
Thebright  procession  of  a  deity!"   . 
She  qpole ;  the  storm  disperse ;  vanishM  the  night ; 
4aBd  wtil-known  Europe  stands  discIbsM  to  sight 

Of  varioiua  states,  the  various  bounds  appear; 
There  wide  Hispania,  fruitful  Gallia  here; 
Bdffia^s  mot$t  soil,  conspicuous  from  afar. 
And  Fbndria,  long  the  field  of  a  destructhre  war. 
Gennaaia  too,  with  chister'd  vines  overspread ; 
And  kfvely  Albion  frooi  her  watery  bed, 
Beuiteous  above  the  rert,  rears  her  auspicious  head. 
Beneath  her  chalky  cliffs,  sea-nymphs  resort. 
And  awful  Neptune  keeps  his  reedy  court; 
His  darling  Thames,  rich  presents  in  his  hand 
Of  bounteous  Ceres,  traverses  the  land ; 
And  seems  a  mighty  snake,  whose  shining  pride 
Dues  through  the  meads  in  sinuous  volumes  glide. 

Ah,  charming  b!e !  fairest  of  all  the  main ! 
Too  long  thou  dost  my  willing  eye  detain. 
For  see  a  hero  on  the  adverse  strand ! 
And,  lo !  a  blooming  virgin  in  his  hand ! 
All  hail,  celestial  pair  !^— a  goddess  she,. 
Of  heavenly  birth  confest,  a  more  than  mortal,  he  I 
Vktoriom  laurels  on  his  brows  he  wears; 
Th'  attending  &ir  a  branching  olive  hears ; 
Slender  her  shape,  in  silver  bands  confin*d; 
«Ber  showy  garments  loosely  ik>w  behind, 
Bich  with  eDibroider'd  sUrs,  and  ruffle  in  the  wind. 


But  once  such  differing  beauty  met  before. 
When  warrior  Mars  did  Love's  bright  queen  adore  ; 
£v*n  Love's  bright  queen  might  seem  less  winning 
And  Man  submit  to  his  heroic  air.  [fair. 

Not  Jove  himself,  imperial  Jove,  can  shoir 
A  nobler  mien,  or  more  undaunted  brow. 
When  his  strong  arm,  thro'  Heav'n's  ethereal  plam^ 
Compels  the  kindled  bolt,  and  awful  rule  maintains 

And  now  embark'd  they  se^  the  British  Isles. 
Pleas'd  with  the  charge,  propitious  Ocean  smiles* 
Before,  old  Neptune  smooths  the  liquid  way ; 
Obsequious T>iton«  on  the  surface  play; 
And  sportful  dolphins,  with  a  nimble  glance. 
To  the  bright  Sun  their  glittering  scales  advance* 
In  oozy  beds  profound  Uie  billows  sleep. 
No  clamorous  winds  awake  the  silent  dccyr; 
Rebuk'd,  they  whisper  in  a  gentle  breeze. 
And  all  around  is  universal  peacew 

Proceed,  my  Muse !  The  followingpomp  declai'e i 
Say  who,  isA  what,  the  bright  attendants  were ! 
First  Ceres,  in  her  chariot  seated  high. 
By  hamcas'd  dragons  drawn  along  the  sky ; 
A  cornucopia  ftU'd  her  weaker  hand, 
Charg'd  with  the  various  of&pring  of  the  land. 
Fruit,  Aowers,  and  com ;  her  right  a  sickle  bore; 
A  yellow  wreath  of  twisted  wheat  she  Wore. 
Next  Either  Bacchus  with  his  tigers  grac'd 
Tbe  show,  and,  squeesing  clusters  as  he  passM, 
Quaff'd  flowing  goblets  of  rich-flavour'd  wine. 
In  order,  last  succeed  the  tunefUl  Nme; 
Apollo  too  was  there ;  behind  him  hung 
His  useless  quiver,  and  his  bow  unstrung ; 
Hetouch'd  his  golden  lyre,  and  thus  he  sung. 

'*  Lead  on,  great  WilUam !  in  thy  happy  rcigii 
Peace  and  the  Muses  are  restor'd  again. 
War,  that  fierce  lion,  long  disdaining  law. 
Ranged  wioontrol'd,  and  kept  the  world  in  awe. 
While  tremblingkingdomt  crouch'd  beneath  his  pnif  • 
At  last  the  reelmg  monster,  drunk  with  gore, 
Falls  at  thy  feet  subdu'd,  and  quells  his  roar; 
Tamely  to  thee  he  bends  his  shaggy  mane. 
And  on  his  neck  admits  the  long-rqjected  chain. 
At  thy  protecting  court,  for  this  blest  day, 
Attending  nations  their  glad  thanks  shall  pay: 
Not  Bclgia,  and  the  rescued  i%le  alone. 
But  Europe  shall  her  great  dcUrercr  own. 
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IteM^t  nighty  giaadeor  «M  not  moreooofert. 
When  great  Antooias  tnvelPd  through  the  east, 
And  cioirdt  of  moi^rchs  did  each  monnng  wait 
With  early  homage  at  his  palace  gate.         [meet; 
HaitB  then,  bright  prince!  thy  Britain'!  tran^Mrt 
Haste  to  her  arms,  and  make  her  bliss  complete ! 
Whatever  glad  news  has  reached  her  listening  ear. 
While  her  long-absent  lord  provokes  her  fear. 
Her  joys  are  in  suspence,  her  pleasures  nnsinoere. 
He  comes,  thy  here  comes !  O  beauteous  Isle ! 
Renve  thy  genius  with  a  cheerful  smile  i  * 
Let  thy  rgoicingsonsfredi  palms  prqpare. 
To  grace  the  trophies  of  the  finished  war; 
On  high  be  hung  the  martial  sword  insbeath'd. 
The  shield  with  ribbons  dress'd^  and  spear  with  ivy 

wieath'd! 
Let  speaking  Paint  in  various  tablets  show 
Past  scenes  of  battle  to  the  crowd  below ! 
Kound  this  triumphant  pile/m  rusticMance, 
The  shouting  swains  shall  hand  in  hand  advance ; 
The  wealthy  farmer  from  his  toils  shall  cease; 
The  ploughman  from  the  yoke  his  smoking  steers 

release. 
And  j<Mn  to  solemnize  the  festival  of  Peace. 
No  more  for  want  of  hands  th'  unlaboured  field, 
Cbok'd  with  rank  weeds,  a  sickly  crop  shall  yield: 
Calm  Peace  returns ;  behold  her  shining  train  I 
And  fruitful  Plenty  is  restored  again."— 
ApoUb  ceas*d     ■  iTbe  Muses  take  the  sound, 
Prodi  voice  to  voice  th*  jiarmpnious  notes  rebound, 
And  echoing  lypes  transmit  the  vqlant  fugue  around ! 

Meanwhile  thesteady  bark,  with  pfOfperoosgales, 
fUk  the  large  sheets  of  her  expanded.sails. 
And  gains  th*  intended  port;  thick  on  the  stnHid, 
like  swarming  bees,  th'  assembled  Britons  stand, 
sAnd  press  to  see  their  welcome  sovereign  lands 
At  his  approach,  unruly  traiwport  reigns 
la  every  breast,  and  rapture  jfires  their  vains. 
A'general  shout  succeeds,  as  when  on  high 
E]^loded  thunder  rends  the  vaulted  sky. 
A  short  convulsion  shakes  the  solid  shore. 
And  rocks  th*  a^jacentdeep,  unmoVd  before; 
Lottd  acclamations  through  the  valleys  ring. 
While  to  Augusta's  wall  thecrowd  attend  their  king. 
'   And  now  behold  a  finish'd  temple 'rise. 
On  Idfty  pillars  climbing  to  the  skies ! 
Of  bulk  stupendous,  its  prond  pile  it  rearsy 
The  gradual  product  of  successive  years. 
An  inner  gate,  that  folds  with  iron  leaves. 
The  charttt*d  specUtor's  entering  steps  receives. 
Where  curious  works  in  twisted  stems  are  seen    . 
~  Of  branohing  foliage,  vacnous  between. 
O'er  this  a  vocal  organ,  mounted  high 
On  noarble  eolumns,  strikes  the  wondering  eye; 
And  feeds  at  once  two  senses  with  delight. 
Sweet  to  the  ear,  and  splendid  to  the  sight 
Marble  the  fioor,  enrich'd  with  native  stains 
Of  various  dye,  and  streak'd  with  a^nre  veins. 
Ev'n  emulous  Art  with  Nature  seems  to  strive. 
And  the  caiyd  figures  almost  breathe  and  live; 
The  painted  altar,  glorious  to  behold, 
Shines  with  delightful  blue,  and  danlmg  gold. 
Here  first  th'  illustrious  three,  of  heavenly  race. 
Religion,  Liberty,  and  Peace,  embrace; 
Here  joyful  crowds  their  pious  thanks  express. 
For  Peace  restor'd,  and  Heaven's  indulgence  bless. 
Auspickms  structure !  bom  in  happy  days. 
Whose  first  employment  is  the  noblest,  praise! 

■  The  choir  of  St  Paul's  was  first  opened  on  the 
day  of  thanksgiving  for  thp  peace. 


So,  when  by  just  degrees,  tfi'  Eternal  Thoni^ 
His  six  days  labour  to  perfection  brought. 
With  laws  of  motion  first  endu'd  the  whole. 
And  bade  the  Heavens  in  destin'd  circles  roll. 
The  poiifth'd  Spheres  commenc'd  their  haimanyi 
All  nature  in  a  chorus  did  agree. 
And  the  World's  birth-day  was  a  jubilee. 


COURT  OF  NEPTUNE, 

on  KIKO  WltLUM'S  aXTORK  nOM  BOILAHB, 

1699, 

annaBssBn  to  tri  xiobt  bohousabli 

CHARLES  MONTAGUE,  ESQ* 

Bxcnr,  oelestial  Muse !  a  tuneful  strain 
Of  AlUon's  prince  conducted  o'er  the  main; 
Of  courts  conceal'd  in  waves,  and  Neptune's  watery 
Sing,  fW)m  beneath,  how  the  green  deity       [reign  ; 
Rose  to  the  sovereign  of  the-British  sea ; 
To  power  confess'd,  the  triple  mace  resign'd, 
O'er-rul'd  the  floods,  and  charg'd  the  rebel  wind  ; 
Secur'd  his  passage  homeward,  and  restor'd. 
Safe  to  the  loveliest  isle,  thabest-lov'd  lord. 

The  generous  name  of  Montague  has  long 
Been  fam'd  in  verse,  and  gracM  the  ppet's  song; 
In  verse,  himself  can  happy  wonders  do^ 
The  best  of  patrons,  and  of  poets  too. 
Amid  the  skil^I  choir  that  court  his  ear. 
If  he  vouchsafe  these  ruder  lays  \o  hear. 
His  bright  example,  while  to  him  I  sing,    .    [wing. 
Shall  raise  my  feeble  flight,  .and  mount  me  on  the 

On  Albion's  eastern  coast,  an  ancient  town  * 
O'eriooks  the  sea,  to  mariners  well  known; 
Where  the  swift  Stourus  *  ends  bis  snaky  train. 
And  pays  his  watery  tribute  to  the  main : 
Stourus,  whose  stream,  prolific  as  it  glides. 
Two  fertile  counties  in  its  course  divides. 
And  rolls  to  seawaT4  with  a  lover's  pace :    • 
There  beauteous  Orwell  meets  his  fond  embrace  ; 
They  mix  their  amorous  streams,  the  briny  tide 
Rdseives  them  join'd ;  their  crooked  shores  provida 
A  spacious  bay  within,  for  anchoHd  ships  to  ride* 
Here,  on  the  margin  of  the  rolling  flood. 
Divinely  fair,  like  sea-bom  Venus,  stood 
Britannia's  Genius,  in  a  robe  arrayVl 
Of  broider'd  arms,  and  heraldry  display'd : 
A  crown  of  cities  charg'd  her  graceftil  brows  j 
In  waving  curls  her  hair  luxuriant  flows; 
Celestial  glories  in  her  eyes  are  seen ; 
Her  stature  tall,  nu^^^ic  is  her  mien. 
With  such  a  presence,  through  th'  adoring  skiea 
Shines  the  great  parent  of  the  deities ; 
Such  towery  honours  on  her  temples  rise. 
When,  drawn  by  lions,  she  proceeds  instate; 
Trains  of  atten^t-gods  around  her  chariot  wait ; 
The  mother-goddess,  with  superior  grace. 
Surveys,  and  numbers  o'er  her  bright  immortal  racew 

While  thus  the  lovely  Genius  hovers  o'er  . 
The  water's  brink,  and  from  the  sandy  shore 

*  Harwich. 

1  The  rirer  Stonre^  that  runs  between  8uMk  atid 
Essex. 
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idM)U»  th»  iltanite  biOovB  flA  tnd  riie 
(By  mnn  tkey  tiak  below,  by  turns  they  momit  ihe 
**  AnA  most,"  the  nid-«—  [skies) : 

Tha  paitt'd,  and  drew  a  sighof  amdons  knre; 
"  Mast  my  dear  loni  this  fitithleas  ocean  prove  } 
Skcap'd  the  cbanee  of  war,  and  fraud  of  foes, 
Wilt  thOQ  to  warring  waves  thy  sacred  life  expose  ? 
Why  am  I  thus  divided  by  the  sea 
Fhaa  ail  the  world,  and  all  the  world  in  tbee } 
Could  sighs  and  teats  the  rage  of  tempests  bind, 
Wich  tears  I'd  bribe  the  seas,  with  sighs  the  wind : 
Sttft«gfaittg  gales  thy  canvas  should  inspire ; 
Bat  hasce,  ye  boisterous  storms !  iar  hence  retire 
To  inlaad  woods ;  there  your  mad  powers  appease, . 
And  sooor  the  dusty  plains,  or  strip  the  forest  trees ; 
Or  bi^d  in  hollow  rocks  profoundly  sleep, 
And  rest  from  the  loud  labours  of  the  deep ! 
T^V  should  I  fear  ?-*— If  heroes  be  the  care 
Of  Heaven  above,  and  Heaven  inclines  to  prayer, 
ThoasatPst  secure;  my  sons  with  lifted  eyes. 
And  pious  vows,  for  thee  have  gain'd  the  skies. 
Come  then,  my  much-lov'd  lord!    No  more  th' 

alarms 
Of  wssteful  war  require  thee  from  my  arms. 
Thy  sword  gives  plenteous  peace ;  but,without  thee. 
Peace  has  no  charms,  and  plenty 's  poverty : 
At  length  enjoy,  for  whom  you've  fbogbt,  die  queen 
Of  Islands,  bright,  migestic,  and  serene ! 
Cnveil'd  from  clouds,  which  did  her  form  disguise. 
And  hid  a  thousand  beauties  from  thy  eyes. 
A  thousand  treasures  unsurvcy'd  invite 
Their  lord  to  various  scenes  of  new  delight 
Come,  aee  the  dower  I  brought !  My  spacious  downs, 
My  Bumerons  counties,  and  my  ancient  towns ; 
IjOMfacapes  of  rising  mountains,  shaggy  woods. 
Green  valleys,  smiling  meadows,  silver  floods, 
And  plains  with  lowing  heids  enrich'd  around. 
The  hills  with  flocks,  the  flocks  with  fleeces  crowu'd. 
AD  these  with  native  wealth  thy  power  maintain, 
Aad  bloom  with  blessings  of  tby  easy  reign. 
Hute,  hoist  thy  sails !  and  through  the  foamy  brine 
lUsh  to  my  arms !  henceforth  faie  wholly  mine ; 
After  nine  toilsome  years,  let  slaughter  cease, 
Aod  flourish  now  secure,  in  the  soft  arts  of  peace  !** 

She  said ;  th'  entreated  winds  her  accents  bore, 
And  wing'd  the  message  to  the  Belgic  shore. 
The  pions  hero  heard,  ^or  could  delay 
To  meet  the  lovely  voice,  that  summon'dhim  away ; 
The  lovely  voice,' whose  soft-complaining  charms 
Before  had  call'd  the  succour  9f  his  arms, 
Nor  call'd  in  vain,  when,  ^d  with  generous  rage 
T*  oppooe  the  fury  of  a  barbarous  age,  ' 
like  Jove  with  awful  thunder  in  his  hand, 
lluoagh  storms  and  fleets  at  sea,  andfbes  at  land. 
He  ujg'd  his  daring  way;  before  his  sight, 
On  silver  wings,  bright  QJory  took  her  flight, 
ikad  left,  to  guide  his  course,  long  shining  tracks  of 
light! 

And  now  once  more  embarVd,  propitious  gales 
Blow  fresh  from  shore,  and  fill  his  hollow  sails. 
As  when  the  golden  god,  that  rules  the  day, 
Mvesdown  hb  flaming  chariot  to  the  sea^ 
And  leaves  the  nations  here  involv'd  in  night. 
To  distant  n^ns  be  transports  his  light; 
So  Wilfiam's  rays,  by  turns,  two  nations  cheer; 
Aad  when  be  sets  to  them,  he  rises  here. 

Porsdwn  Belgia,  ere  the  ship  withdrew. 
Shed  generous  tears,  and  breath'd  this  soft  adien ; 
*  Sinoe  empire  calk  thee,  and  a  glorious  throne. 
Thy  peo^a  weighty  mterests,  and  thy  own; 


(Though  struggling  lov«  would  4in  penuade  thy 

stey> 
Go  where  thy  better  fortune  leads  the  way! 
Meanwfaile  my  loss,  allow  me  to  complain. 
And  wish—-ah,  no !  that  partial  wish  were  vain. 
Tho'  honour'd  Crete  had  nurs'd  the  thundering  go^j 
Crete  was  not  always  blest  with  his  abode ; 
Nor  was  it  fit,  that  William's  godlike  mind. 
For  nations  bom,  should  be  to  one  confin'd. 
This  only  grant,  since  I  must  ask  no  more. 
Revisit  once  again  your  native  shore !  ' 
That  hope  my  sorrows  shall  beguile;  and  thou^. 
My  happy  rival !  wilt  that  hope  allow; 
'Tis  all  th'  ei\)oyment  Fate  has  left  me  now. 
So  may'st  thou,  fAit  Britannia !  ever  be 
Firm  to  thy  sovereign's  love,  and  his  to  thee  f 
While  widow'd  I"— ^^There  rising  sighs  repress'4 
Her  fainting  voice,  and  stifled  in  the  rest. 

Now,  while  the  bounding  vessel  drives  before 
The  gusty  gales,  and  leaves  the  lessening  shore^ 
Behold  the  parting  clouds  to  distance  fly. 
And  golden  glories,  pouring  from  on  high. 
New  dress  the  day,  and  cheer  th'  enlighteuM  sky ! 
One  shooting  beam,  like  lightning  doubly  bright. 
Darts  on  the  middle  main  its  streaming  light. 
Lo !  William's  guardian  angel  there  descends; 
To  Neptune's  court  his  heavenly  message  tends  ^^ 
In  arms  celestial,  how  he  shines  afar, 
Like  Pallas  marching  to  th'  awaken'd  war ! 
His  left  hand  gripes  a  spacious  orb  of  shield. 
With  thousand  intercepted  dangen  filPd, 
And  deaths  of  various  kind ;  his  right  displays 
A  temper'd  blade,  that  spreads  a  formidable  blaze. 
He  strikes  the  waves;  th'  obsequious  waves  obey, 
And,  opening  in  a  gulph,  disclose  the  downward  way* 

O  Muse !  by  thee  conducted  down,  I  dare 
The  secrets  of  the  watery  world  declare ; 
For  nothing  'scapes  thy  view ;  to  thee  'tis  given. 
To  range  the  space  of  earth,  and  seas,  and  heaven. 
Descry  a  thousand  forms,  conceal'd  from  sight. 
And  in  immortal  verse  to  give  the  visions  light.-  . 

A  rock  there  lies,  in  depth  of  sea  profound. 
About  its  clefts,'  rich  beds  of  pearl  abound, 
Where  sportful  Nature,  covering  her  retreat 
With  flowing  waters,  holds  her  secret  seat 
In  woods  of  coral,  intricate  she  strays. 
And  wreathes  the  shells  of  fish  a  thousand  waya» 
And  animates  the  spawn  of  all  her  finny  race. 
Th'  unnumber'd  species  of  the  fertile  tide. 
In  shoals,  around  their  mighty  mother,  glide. 
From  out  the  rock's  wide  cavern's  deep  below^ 
The  rushing  ocean  rises  to  its  flow; 
And,. ebbing,  here  retires;  within  its  sides. 
In  roomy  caves  the  god  of  sea  resides. 
Pillars  unhewn,  of  living  stone,  bear  high 
His  vaulted  courts ;  in  storms  the  billows  fly 
O'er  th'  echoing  roof,  like  thunder  through  thcskict- 
And  warn  the  ruler  of  the  floods  to  rise. 
And  check  the  raving  windi,  and  the  gwcHn  wavea 

chastise. 
Rich  spoils,  by  plundering  tempests  hither  bomCi 
An  universe  of  wealth,  the  palace-rooms  adorn. 
Before  its  entrance,  broken  wrecks  are  seen 
In  heaps  deform'd,  a  melancholy  scene. 
But  for  within,  upon  a  mossy  throne, 
With  washy  ooze  and  samphire  overgrown. 
The  sea-green  king  his  fbrky  sceptre  rears; 
Awful  his  aspect,  numerous  are  his  years. 
A  pearly  crown  circles  his  brows  divine ; 
His  beaidaod  dewy  hairshed  tikklingdioi«  onwhu^^ 
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The  riTer-gtt&B,  his  numerous  progeny. 
On  beds  of  rushes  roaod  their  parent  Ue. 
Here  Danube  and  the  Rhine;  Nile's  secret  Source 
Dwells  here  conceal'd  -,  hence  Tiber  takes  his  course ; 
Hence  rapid  Rhodanus  his  current  pourft; 
And*  issuing  from  his  urn,  majestic  Padus  roars ; 
And  Alpheus  seeks,  with  silent  pace,  the  lov'd  Sici- 
lian shores.' 
But,  chief  in  honour,  Neptune's  darling  son, 
The  beauteous  Thames,  lies  nearest  to  his  throne. 
Kor  thou,  fair  Boyne  I  shall  pass  unmention'dby, 
Already  sung  in  strains  that  nc*er  shall  die. 

These,  and  a  thousand  more,  whose  winding  trains 
Seek  various  lands,  the  wealthy  sire  maintains  -, 
Kach  day,  the  fluid  portions  he  divides, 
And  fills  their  craving  urns  with  frcsh-rccruited  tides. 
But  not  alike ;  for  oft  his  partial  care 
Bestows  on  some  a  disproportion'd  share ; 
From  whence  tlieir  swelling  currents,  o'er-suppIy*d, 
Through  delugM  fields  in  noisy  triumph  ride. 

The  god  was  just  preparing  to  renew 
His  daily  task,  when  sudden  in  his  view 
Appeared  the  guardian  power,  all  dS^^ling  bright , 
And,  entering,  flashed  the  caves  with  beamy  light 
Boyne,  Rhine,  the  Sambre,  on  their  banks  had  seen 
The  glorious  form,  and  knew  his  martial  mien; 
In  throngs  th'  admiring  Nereids  round  him  pressM, 
And  Tritons  crowd  to  view  the  heavenly  guest. 
Then  thus,  advancing,  he  his  will  explains— 
"  O  mighty  sovercini  of  the  liquid  plains! 
Haste,  to  the  surface  of  the  deep  repair, 
This  solemn  day  requires  thy  presence  there. 
To  rule  the  storms,  the  rising,  waves  restrain. 
And  shake  thy  sceptre  o*er  the  governM  main. 
By  breathing  gales  on  thy  dominions  driven, 
To  thee  thi*ee  kingdoms'  hopes  in  charge  are  given, 
The  glory  of  the  world,  and  best  belov'd  of  Heaven. 
Behold  him  figured  here !"— — He  said,  and  held. 
Refulgent  to  his  view,  the  guardian  shield. 
On  the  rich  mould,  inwrought  with  skill  divine, , 
Great  William's  wars  in  splendid  sculpture  shine. 
Here,  how  his  saving  power  was  first  display'd. 
And  Holland  rescued  by  his  youthful  aid; 
When,  kindling  in  his  soul,  the  martial  flame 
Broke  fiercely  out,  preluding  future  fame. 
And  lound  the  frontiers  dealt  avenging  fire : 
Swift  from  the  hot  pursuit  the  blasted  foes  retire. 
Then  battles,  sieges,  camps  are  grav'd  afar, 
And  the  long  progress  of  the  dreadful  war. 
Above  the  rest,  Seneffe's  immortal  fight. 
In  larger  figures  offered  to  the  sight,  [light 

With  martial  terrour  charms,  and  gives  a  fierce  de- 
Here  the  confed'rate  troops  are  forcM  to  yield. 
Driven  by  unequal  numbers  through  tlic  field : 
With  his  bright  sword,  young  Nassau  there  with- 
stands 
Their  flight;  with  prayers  and  blows  lie  urges  his 

commands. 
Upbraids  their  fainting  force,  and  boldly  throws 
Himself  the  first  amidst  the  wondering  foes. 
What  dare  not  men,  by  such  a  general  led ' 
RAlljring  with  shouts,  their  hero  at  their  head, 
Fir'd  with  new  rage,  ashamM  they  once  did  fly, 
ll^Iv'd  t?  overcome,  or  resolute  to  die, 
Tliro'  trampled  heaps  of  slain  they  rush  to  victory. 
Earth  trembles  at  the  charge;  Death,  Blood,  and 
iMariate-Hotaa^UBimasaay;  [Prey, 

NOr  night  HgMHHyite  «Uay; 
Till  ^fcw  at  the  sight, 

||--  w*  ♦I**  Hloody  fight 


Again,  the  shield  iasavage  prespeot  ktidM 
An  ancient  abbey',  which  rough  woods  eacfoseS 
And  precipices  vast  abruptly  rise. 
Where,  sate  eacamp'd,  probid  Luxemburgh  defief 
All  open  violence,  or  close  surprise. 
But  see  I  a  second  Hannibal  from  £sr. 
Up  the  steep  height,  conducts  th'  entangled  war. 
Brave  Ossory,  attended  with  the  pride 
Of  English  valoar,  charges  by  his  side. 
Enclosed  they  fight;  the  forests  shkoe  around 
W^ith  flashing  fires;  the  thunder'd  hills  rebound. 
And  the  shocked  country,  wide. beneath,  rebellows 
to  the  sound.  [flight; 

Forced  from  their  holds,  at  length  they  speed  their 
Rich  tents,  and  stores  of  war,  the  victor's  toils  re- 
Tlien  peace  ensues;  and,  in  a  shining  train,  [quite*  • 
The  friendly  chie&  assemble  on  the  plain. 
An  ardent  zeal  the  Gallic  general  warms 
Tu  see  the  youth,  that  kindled  such  ahurms; 
Wondering  he  views ;  secure  the  soldiers  press 
Round  their  late  dread,  and  the  glad  treaty  bless. 

Next,  on  tbe  bgroad  circumference  is  wrought 
The  nine  years'  war  for  kivM  Britannia  fuught; 
The  cause  the  same :  iiaiir  Liberty  betray'd. 
And  banish'd  Justice,  fly  to  him  for  aid. 
Here  sailing  ships  are  drawn,  tbe  crowded  strand. 
And  Heaven's  avenger  hastening  to  the  land. 
Oppression,  Fraud,  Coufusion,  and  Alfright, 
Fierce  fiends,  that  ravaged  in  the  gloomy  night 
Of  lawless  Power,  defcatod,  fly  bdbre  his  dazzling 
So  to  th'  eclipsing  Moon,  by  the  still  side     [light. 
Of  some  lone  thicket,  revelling  hags  provide 
Dirt;  charms,  that  threat  the  sleepint;  neighbourhood. 
And  quafi^  witli  magic  mix'd,  vast  bowls  of  human 

blood; 
But,  when  the  dawn  reveals  the  puq>le  east. 
They  vanish  sullen  from  th'  ynfinish'd  feast 
Here  joyful  crowds  triimiphant  arclies  rear 
1*0  their  deliverer's  praise ;  glad  senates  there, 
In  splendid  pomp,  the  regal  state  confer. 

Hibemia's  lltrlds  new  triumphs  then  supply ; 
Tlie  rival  kings,  in  arms,  the  fate  of  empire  try. 
See  where  the  Boyne  two  warring  hosts  divides^ 
And  roll's  betw^ecn'tbe  fight  his  murmuring  tides ! 
In  vain — hills,  forests,  streams,  must  ail  give  place. 
When  William  leads,  and  Victory's  the  chase. 
Thou  saw'st  him,  Boyne !  when  thy  charg'd  waters 

bore 
The  swimming  coursers  to  th'  opposing  shore. 
And,  round  thy  banks,  thou  hesurd'st  the  murdctjng 

cannons  roar. 
What  more  than  mortal  bravery  inspired 
The  daring  truops,  by  his  example  fir'd !        [court 
Thou  saw'st  their  wondrous  deeds;   to  Neptune's 
Thy  flying  Waves  couvey'd  the  swift  report. 
And,  red  with  slaughter,  to  their  father  show'd 
Streams  not  their  own,  and  a  discoloured  flood. 

Here,  on  th*  ethereal  mould,  hurl'd  fi-om  a&r, 
Th'  exploded  ball  had  mark'd  a  dmted  scar. 
'Twas  destin'd  thus;  for  when,  all  glowing  red. 
The  angel  took  it  from  the  forge,  he  said : 
**  This  part  be  left  unfated  from  the  foe ! 
And,  scarce  escap'd,  once  let  the  Hero  know. 
How  much  to  my  protection  he  shall  owe; 
Yet,  from  the  batter'd  sluold,  the  ball  shall  bound. 
And  On  his  arm  inflict  a  scarlet  wound." 

Elsewhere,  behold  Namnr's  proud  turrets  rise. 
Majestic  to  the  sight,  advancmg  to  tbe  skies  I         ' 

'  St  Dennis  near  Mons. 
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is; 


The  M«iue  anJ  Stmbre  liere.iimMid  flow, 
NatuRfsilefeQCG  digainst  th'  invadins  foe  : 
Indnitrioiis  Alt  her  strength  of  waHs  supplies: 
Before  the  town  the  British  army  lies. 
The  works  are  naimM;  with  fury  they  cootendj 
These  thimder  from  the  plains,  those  from  the  trails 


Nearer  to  view :  her  beating  heart  foreteltf 
The  pleasing  news,  and  eager  transport  ficels. 
Safe  to  her  arms,  imperial  Neptune  bears 
Th'  intrusted  charge,  then,  diving,  disappears. 


Bed  globes  of  fire  from  bellowing  engines  fly. 
Aid  kmi^  sweeping  blaze,  like  comets,  thro*  the  sky. 
The  kiadled  refpaa  glows ;  with  deafening  sound 
They  bnrsti  thdr  iroo  entrails,  harPd  around, 
Sbow  with  thkk-scatter'd  deaths   the  crimson 
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Vifgr 


See,  wheie  the  Genius  of  the  war  appears, 
Kerihans  the  labour,  nor  the  danger  fears ! 
hi  chMdsof  mlphurous  smoke  he  shmesmore  bright, 
FqrGforyronndhimwaiU,  with  beams  of  living  light 
At  MiigQi  the  widen'd  gates  a  conquest  own. 
And  tojiis  arms  resign  the  3nelding  town. 

Here,  fktRn  the  field  retum'd,  with  Olive  crownM, 
Appfanding  throngs  their  welcome  prince  surround : 
Bright  honours  in  his  glorious  entry  shine. 
And  peace  restored  concludes  the  great  desi^. 

Long  o^er  the  figur'd  work,  with  vgst  surprise. 
Admiring  Neptune  roll'd  his  ravishM  eyes ; 
Then,  rising finom  his  throne,  thus  callM  aloud; 
*'  Ye  lovely  daughters  of  the  briny  flood ! 
Haste,  comb  your  silver  locks,  and  straight  prepare 
To  fill  my  train,  and  gaze  in  upper  air. 
Thti  day,  majestic  glories  you  shall  see ; 
Come,  all  ye  watery  powers,  who  under  me     \8ez ! 
Yoar  little  tridents  wield,  and  rule  the  boisterous 
miat  god,  that  views  the  triumphs  here  Jisplay*d, 
Can  to  such  worth  refuse  his  heavenly  aid  ?" 
He  said  no  more — but  bcide  tH-o  Tritons  sound 
Their  Crooked  shells,  to  spread  the  summons  round. 
Through  the  wide  caves  the  blast  is  heard  afar ; 
With  speed  two  more  provide  his  azure  car, 
A  concave  shell ;  two  the  finnM  coursers  join : 
All  wait  officious  round,  and  own  th'  accustomed 
The  fTod  ascends;  his  better  hand  sustains     [sign; 
The  thtpe-forkM  spear,  his  left  directs  the  reins. 
Through  breaking  waves,  the  chariot  mounts  him 
high; 

Man  iU  thundering  course,  the  frothy  »-aters  fly ; 

He  ^ains  the  surfece ;  on  his  either  side, 

Tlie  bright  attendants,  rang*d  with  comely  pride, 

Advance  in  just  array,  and  grace  the  pompous  tide. 
Meanwhile  Britannia's  king  conspicuous  stood.. 

Aad,  from  his  deck,  surveyed  the  boundless  flood. 

Smooth  was  the  i^lassy  scene,  the  Sun  beheld 

His  fece  unclouded  in  the  liquid  field. 

The  fcazing  Nereids,  in  a  shining  train, 

Fncloae  the  ruler  of  the  British  main. 

Awl  sweetly  sing ;  suspended  winds  forbear 

Their  loud  con)pIaints,  the  soothing.  lay  to  hear. 

•*  Hail,  sacivd  charge,'*  they  cry ;  "  the  beauties  we 

Of  Neptune's  court,  are  come  t'  attend  on  thee ; 

Accqitoapoffier'daidl  thy  potent  sway, 

l-nboonded  by  the  land,  these  watery  realms  obey ; 

Attl  we,  thy  iubjectr-powers,  our  duteous  hoinagu 

&«  Neptnne'a  self,  inferior  in  command ,         [pay. 

Prraents  his.  tricfent  to  thy  honour*d  hand ! " 
They  said;  the  sire  approach'd  with  awe  pro- 
found^ 

The  rite  pei^urm^dy  their  shdls  the  Tritons  sound ; 

SwcITd  with  the  shriH  alarm,  the  joyful  billows 
bound. 
K«m,  from  the  shore,  Britanitia 'flnt  descries . 

Whiter  saiJs  afar;  tlien  bulky  vvssehiTise, 


TO  RtS  GIACB  .  f 

CHARLES  DUKE  OF  SOMERSET. 

MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  CRACB,' 

Though  the  great  loss  we  sufler6d  in  the  death  of 
the  king  has  been  so  happily  supplied  by  her'^ 
majesty's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  her  late  co- 
ronation justly  fiUed  the  hearts  of  her  subjects  with 
joy :  yet  so  glorious  a  reign  as  the  last  will  always^ 
be  remembOTed  with  admiration  by  all  good'  and" 
wise  men;    and  your  grace  has  given  suflfeient 
proofii,  that  yon  are  of  that  number.     It  can  never 
therefore  be  thought  too  late  to  oficr  a -just  tribute 
to  his  late  majesty's  memory,  and  to  that  of  his 
great  ancestors,  a  race  so  illustriously  distinguish- 
ed in  Europe;   though  this  indeed  might  sooner 
have  been  attempted,  but  for  many  interruptions^ 
too  inconsiderable  for  your  grace's  notice.     How 
I  have  performed  b  humbly  submitted  to  your 
grace's  judgment,  and  to  the  judgment  of  all  those 
gentlemen  who  are.  used  to  entertain  themselves 
with  writings  of  this  soit*     But  if,,  through  the  Au- 
thor's want  of  gcfiius,  the  poem  itself  should  he 
thought  inconsiderable,  I  am  sure  it  will  have  some 
distinction  firbni  the  gr^t  names  it'celebratss,  and 
the  great  patron,  it  is  inscribed  to.  '  And  to  whom 
should  the  praises  of  epiinent  virtue  be  addressed, 
hut  to  such  as  are  possessed  of  great  virtues  them- 
selves? To  whom  can  I  better  present  the  chief 
characters  of  a  noble  and  ancient  family,  than- to 
your  grace,  whose  family  is  so  ancient  and  so  noble  } 
And  here  lam  proud  to  acknowledge,  that  some  of 
my  relations  have  been  honoured  with  marks  of. 
fevourfrom  your  grace's  illnstrious  ai^^estors.  This' 
1  confess  has  long  given  me  the  ambition  of  offer- 
ing my  duty  to  your  grace ;  but  chiefly  that  valu- 
abk  character  your  grace  has  obtained*among  all 
worthy  persons.     I  have  not  room  to  enlarge  here, 
nor  is  there  any  need  of  it  on  a  subject  so  wi^ll 
knoan  as  your  grace's  merits.    Therefore  I  con- 
clude with  my  bumble  request,  that  your  grace 
would  fevour  this  ode  with  your  acceptance,  and  do 
me  the  honour  of  believing,  that,  among  the  erowd 
of  your  admirers,  there  is  not  one  who  is  more 
passionately  or  sincerely  so,  'than 

your  grace's  rnost  humble, 

' '  and  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  HUGHES^. 
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;  GoDDESf  Of  numbers,  and  of  thoughts  sublime  I 
Celestial  Muse !  whose  tuneful  song 

Can  fix  heroic  acts,  thnt  glide  along 

Down  tlic  vast  jsca  of  «ver-«BSting  Timt/  . 
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And  all  the  git^e^  imagM  can  stay, 
Tai  Time's  vast  sea  itself  be  roU'd  away  j 
O  DOW  assist  with  consecrated  strains ! 
Let  Art  and  Nature  join  to  raise 
A  living  monument  of  praise 

O'er  William's  great  remams. 
While  Thames,  majestically  sad,  and  slow. 

Seems  by  that  revertod  dome  to  flow, 
VHiich,  new-inten'd,  his  sacred  «m  contains. 
If  thouj  O  Muse,  would's^  e'er  immortal  be. 
This  song  bequeaths  thee  immortality; 
For  William's  praise  can  ne'er  expire. 
Though  Nature's  self  at  last  must  die. 
And  all  this  iair-eracted  sky 
"Must  sink  with  earth  and  sea,  and  melt  away  in  fire. 

Begin—^her^pring  of  nrtue  trace, 
That,  from  a&r  descending,  flow'd 
-  Through  the  rich  veins  of  all  the  godlike  race, 

And  fair  renown  on  all  the  godlike  race  bestow'd ! 

'  .  This  ancient  source  of  noble  blood 

Through  thee,  Gennania,  wandering  wide,- 
Uke  thy  gwn  Rhine's  enriching  tide, 

In  numerous  branches  long  di£fus'd  its  flood. 

Rhine,  scarce  more  ancient,  never  grac'd  thee  more, 

Though  mantling  vines  hisoomely  bead  surround, 
.And  all  along  his  sunny  shore 
Eternal  plenty 's  fbimd. 

From  Heaven  itself  the  illustrious  line  began; 

Ten  ages  in  descent  it  ran. 
In  each  deapent  increas'd  with  honours  new. 

Never  did  Heaven's  Supreme  inspire 

In  mortal  breasts  a  nobler  fire, 

Nor  his  own  linage  livelier  drew. 
Of  pare  ethereal  flame  their  souls  he  made, 
^ad,  as  beneath  his  fonning-hands  they  grew, 

He  bless'd  the  master-work,  and  said ; 

**  Oo  forth,  my  honour'd  champions,  go, 

To  vindicate  my  cause  below ! 

Awful  in  power,  defbnd  fqr  me 

Religion,  Justice,  Liberty, 

And  at  aspiring  l^^^y 

My  delegated  thunder  throw ! 
For  this,  the  great  Nassoyian  name  I  raise. 

And  still  this  character  divine, 

Distinguish'd  through  the  race  shall  shine, 
Seal  for  their  country's  good,  and  thirst  of  virtuous 

praise." 

Now  look,  Britannia,  look,  and  see 
Thtoogh  the  clear  glass  of  history. 
From  whom  thy  mighty  sovereign  came, 
A&d  take  a  larger  view  of  fttr-extended  fame. 
See,  crowds  of  heroes  rise  to  sqpht ! 
Adolpbus^  with  imperial  ^lendour  gay; 
Brave  Philibert,  unmatch'd  in  fight, 
Who  led  the  German  e^le  to  his  prey. 
Thro'  Lombardy  he  mark'd  his  conquer'd  way, 
And  nudeproud  Rome  and  Naples  own  hisunresisted 
might- 
His  gallant  nephew^  next  appears. 
And  on  his  brows  the  wreaths  of  conquest  wears. 
Though  streaming  wounds  the  martial  figure  stain ; 
For  thee.  Great  CharlesS  in  battle  slain. 
Slain  in  aU  a  soldier's  pnde. 
He  fell  triumphant  by  thy  side, 
AndfkUingfougfat,  and  fl^htingdy'd. 
And  lay,  a  manly  corpse,  extended  on  the  plahL 

*  Adolphot  the  emperor,  of  the  House  of  Nanan. 
'      ^Ren«  of  Nassau.  fCharletV. 
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See  next,  majestically  great. 
The  founder  of  the  Belgic  ^te  t 
TIfe  Sun  of  glory,  which  so  bright 
Beam'd  on  all  Ae  darling  line. 
Bid,  from  its  golden  urn  of  light. 
On  William's  bead  redoubled  shine  ; 
His  youthful  looks  diffus'd  an  awe. 
Charles,  who  had  try'd  the  race  befbre^ 
4nd  knew  great  merits  to  explore,. 
When  he  bis  rising  virttae  saw,       .   , 
He  put  in  friendship's  noble  claim  j 
To  his  imperial  court  the  hero  brought,. 
And  there  by  early  bommrs  sought, 
Alliance  with  his  future  &me. 
O  generous  sympathy,  that  binds 
In  chains  unseen  the  bravest  minds! 
O  love  to  worthy  deeds,  in  all  great  souls  the  same  t 

But  time  at  lastbrought  forth  th'  amteing  day. 
When  Charles,  resolv'd  to  disengage 
From  empire's  toils  hii  weary  age. 
Gave  with  each  band  a  crown  away. 
Philip,  his  haughty  spn,  afraid 
V        Of  William's  virtue's,  basely  choee 
His  father's  &vourite  to  depose; 
His  tyrant  reign  requir'd  far  other  aid ; 
And  Alva's  fiery  duke,  his  scourge  of  vengeance,  rose  } 
With  flames  of  mquisition  rose  from  Hell, 
Of  slaughter  proud,  and,  insolent  in  blood. 
What  hand  can  paint  the  scenes  of  tragic  woes  ? 
What  tongue,  sad  Belgia !  can  thy  story  tell. 
When  with  her  lifted  axe  proud  Murder  stood. 
And  thy  brave  sons,  in  crowds  unnumber'd,  fell ! 
The  Sun,  with  horrour  of  the  sight. 
Withdraws  his  sickly  beams,  and  shrouds 
His  mufl9ed  face  in  sullen  clouds. 
And,  on  the  tea^lds,  fiuntly  sheds  a  pale  malignant 
light 

Thus  Belgta's  LibeHy  expiring  lay, . 

And  alihost  gasp'd  her  generous  life  awaf. 

Till  Orange  hears  her  moving  cries ; 

He  hears,  and,  marching  *  from  afar. 

Brings  to  her  aid  the  sprightly  War. 
At  his  approach,  reviv'd  with  fresh  supplies, 
Of  gather'd  strength,  she  on  her  murderers  flies^ 

But  Heaven,  at  first,  resolVd  to  try 

By  proofs  adverse  bis  constancy. 
Four  armies  lost,  two  gallant  brothers  'slab, 

Will  he  the  desperate  war  mamtain  ? 
Though  rolling  tempests  darken  all  the  sky. 

And  thunder  breaks  around  his  head. 
Will  be  again  thefttithless  sea  explore. 

And,  oft  driven  back,  still  quit  the  shore  ? 

He  will— hi^  soul  averse  to  dread. 
Unwearied,  still  the  spite  of  Fortune  braves, 
Superior,  and  serene*,  amidst  the  stormy  waves. 

Such  was  the  man,  so  vast  his  mnid ! ' 
The  steady  instrument  of  Fate, 

T6  fix  the  basis  of  a  rising  state ! 

My  Musewith  horrour  views  the  aeene  behind. 
And  fain  would  draw  a  diade^  and  fain 
Would  hkle  his  destia'd  end,  nor  tell 
How  hc»-ihe  dreaded  foe  of  ^pain. 
More  fear'd  than  thousands  on  the  plain. 


*  He  was  then  in  Germany. 

'  The  counts  lodowick  asd  .Henry* 

;  SsevbtrattjoiUiisinniidis,  thepnoct'tmotto^ 
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V  the  vile  liBod  of  a  bold  TuffiMi  fell 

Mo  more-^th'  ungrateful  prospect  let  us  leave ! 

And,  in  his  room,  behold  arise, 
Bnightasth'  immortal  tvHns  that  grace  the  skies, 
A  noble  pair*,  hb  absence  to  retrieve !    -^ 

In  these  the  hero's  soul  survives. 
And  William  doubly  in  his  o&pring  lives. 

Manice,  for  martial  greatness,  far 
Hb  Other's  glorious  fime  exceeds : 

Henry  alone  can  match  his  brother's  deeds; 
Both  were,  like  Scipio's  sons,  the  thunderbolts  of  war. 
None  e'er,  than  Maurice,  better  knew, 
Csmps,  sieges,  battles,  to  oi-dain; 

None  e'er,  than  Henry,  fiercer  did  pursue 

The  flying  foe,  or  earlier  conquests  gain. 

For  scarce  sixteen  revolving  years  he  told. 
When,  eager  for  the  fight,  and  bold, 
Inflam*d  by  Glory's  sprightly  charms, 
Hb  brother  brought  him  to  the  field ; 
Taoght  hb  young  hand  the  truncheon  well  to  wield. 
And  practb'd  him  betimes  to  arms. 

Let  FbndriaB  Newport  tell  of  wonders  wrought 

Bdbre  her  walls,  that  memorable  day, 

IVlien  the  victorious  youths  in  concert  fought. 

And  matchless  valour  did  display ! 

Hov,  ere  the  battle  joined,  they  strove 
With  emulous  faonoar,  and  with  mutual  love ; 

Hov  Maurice,  touch'd  with  tender  care 
or  Henry's  safety,  begg'd  him  to  remove ; 
Houy  refiis'd  hb  blooming  youth  to  spare, 
But  with  hb  much-lov'd  Maurice  vowVl  to  prove 
Tli*  extremes  oTwar,  and  equal  dangers  share. 
0  feoerotts  strife  t  and  worthy  such  a  pair ! 
Hov  dear  did  Albert  this  contention  pay ! 

^Vimess  the  floods  of  streaming  gore ; 
TTitness  the  trampled  heaps,  thatchok'd  the  plain, 

And  stopped  the  victors  in  their  way; 

Witness  the  neighbouring  sea,  and  sandy  shore, 
Ikunk  with  the  purple  life  of  twice  three  thousand 
sfauni 

Fortune,  that  on  her  wheel  capricious  stands. 
And  waves  her  painted  wings,  inconstant,  proud, 

Hood-wink'd,  and  shaking  from  her  hands 

Promiscuous  gifts  amdng  the  crowd, 
Restless  of  place,  and  still  prepared  for  flight. 
Was  ofmstant  here,  and  seem'd  restor'd  to  sight : 
Won  by  their  merit,  and  resolv'd  to  bless 
TIk  happy  bfothcrs  with  a  long  success— 

Msorice,  the  first  resigii'd  to  fate : 

The  3^ooBgest  had  a  longer  date. 
And  liv*d  the  space  appointed  to  complete 
The  great  republic,  rab'd  so  high  before ; 
Fmbh'd  by  him,  the  stately  fabric  bore 
Its  kfty  top  aspiring  to  the  sky: 
In  vain  the  wiuis  and  rains  around  it  beat; 
la  vain,  below,  the  waves  tempestuous  roar. 
They  dash  themselves,  and  break,  and  backward  fly, 

Dtspers'd  and  murmuring  at  hb  fret 
hsulting  Spain  the  fruitless  strife  gives  o'er. 

And  elateis  dominion  there  no  more. 
Then  Henry,  ripe  for  immortality, 

Hb  flight  to  Heaven  eternal  springs,     [wings. 
Aad,  </cr  hb  quiet  grave.  Peace  spreads  her  downy 

Ha  son,  a  second  William,  fdls  his  place. 
And  climbs  to  manhood  with  so  swift  a  pace. 


*  Maurice  and  Hcnry^ 


As  if  he  knew,  he  had  not  long  to  stay : 
Such  young  Marcellus  was,  the  hopeful  grace 
Of  ancient  Rome,  but  quickly  snatch'd  away. 

Breda  beheld  th'  adventurous  boy, 
Hb  tender  limbs  in  shining  armour  dress'd. 
Where,  with  hb  &ther,  the  hot  siege  he  press'd; 
Hb  fother  saw,  with  pleasing  joy,       f  press'd. 
Hb  own  reflected  worth,  And  youthful  charms  ex- 
But,  when  hb  country  bieath'd  from  war's  alarms^ 
His  martial  virtues  lay  obscure ; 
Nor  could  a  warrior,  furm'd  for  arms, 

Th'  inglorious  rest  endure ; 
But  sicken'd  soon,  and  sudden  dy'd. 
And  left  in  tears  his  pregnant  bride, 
His  bride,  the  daughter  of  Britannia's  king ; 
Nor  saw  th'  auspicious  pledge  of  nuptial  love. 
Which  from  that  happy  marriage  was  to  spring, 
But  with  his  great  fore-fathers  gain'd  a  blissful  seat 
above. 

Here  pause,  my  Muse !  and  wind  up  higher 

The  strings  of  thy  Pindaric  lyre ! 
Tlien  with  bold  strains  the  lofty  song  pursue  ^ 
And,  bid  Britannia  once  again  review 

The  numerous  worthies  of  the  line. 

Sec,  like  immortals,  how  they  shine  I 

Each  life  a  history  alone  !^ 

And  last,  to  crown  the  great  design, 
Look  foi-uard,  and  behold  them  all  in  one ' 

I/x)k,  but  spare  thy  fruitless  tears— 

'Tis  thy  own  William  next  appears. 
Advance,  celestial  form !  let  Britain  see 
Thl  accomplish'd  glory  of  thy  race  in  thee ! 

So,  when  some  splendid  triumph  was  to  come. 
In  long  procession  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 

Tlie  crowd  beheld,  with  vast  surprise, 
The  glittering  train  in  awful  order  move, 
To  the  bright  temple  of  Feretrian  Jove,      f^yes : 
And  trophies  home  along  employ'd  their  dazzled 
But  when  the  laurel'd  emperor,  mounted  high 
Above  the  rest,  api)ear'd  to  sight. 
In  his  proud  car  of  victory. 
Shining  with  rays  excessive  bright, 
He  put  the  long  preceding  pomp  to  flight ; 
Their  wonder  could  no  higher  rise. 
With  joy  they  throng  his  chariot  wheels/  and  rend 
with  shouts  the  skies. 

To  thee,  great  prince  I  to  thy  extensive  mind. 
Not  by  thy  country's  narrow  bounds  oonfin'd. 
The  Fates  an  ample  scene  afVbrd ; 
And  injur'd  nations  claim  the  succour  of^  thy  sword. 
No  respite  to  thy  toils  is  given, 
Till  thou  ascend  thy  native  Heaves : 
One  Hydra  head  cutoff,  still  more  abound, 

And  twins  sprout  up  to  fill  the  wound. 
So  endless  is  the  task  that  heroes  find 
To  tame  the  monster  Vice,  and  to  reform  mankind. 
For  this,  Alcides  heretofoi-c, 
And  mighty  Theseus,  travelled  o'er 
Vast  tracts  of  sea  and  land^  and  slew 
Wild  beasts  and  serpents  gorg'd  with  human  prey : 
From  stony  dens  fierce  lurking  robbers  drew, 
And  bid  the  cheerful  traveller  pass  on  his  peaceful 
way. 
Yet,  though  the  toilsome  work  they  long  pursue, 

To  rid  the  world's  wild  pathless  field, 
Still  poisouous  weeds  and  thorns  in  clusters  grew^ 
And  large  unwholesome  crops  did  yield, 
To  exercise  their  handfe  with  Ubours  ever  new» 
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Thoa,  1{k«  Alcidcs,  early  didst  begin. 
And  ev'n  a  chiM  didst  lanrels  win. 

Two  snaky  plaieues  around  his  cradte  twiuM, 
Sent  by  the  jealous  wife  of  Jove, 
In  speckled  wreaths  af  Death  they  ttrore. 
The  mighty  babe  to  bfaid  : 

And  twisted  FactioB,  in  fby  infiuicy. 
Darted  her  forked  tongoe  at  thee. 

But,  as  Jove's ofibpnng  slew  his  hissing  Ibes; 

So  thou,  descended  from  a  Ime 

Of  patriots  no  less  divine, 

Didst  quench  the  brutal  rage  of  those. 

Who  durst  thy  dawning  worth  oppose. 

The  viper  Spite,  crush*d  by  thy  virtue,  shed 

Its  yellow  juice,  and  at  thy  feet  lay  dctid. 
Thus,  like  the  Sun,  did  thy  great  Genius  rise. 

With  clouds  around  his  sacred  head. 
Yet  soon  dispell'd  the  dropping  nusts»  and  gilded  ail 
the  skies. 

Great  Julius,  who  with  generous  envy  view'd 

The  ^tne  of  brave  Philip's  braver  son. 

And  wept  to  think  what  such  a  youth  subdued. 
While,  more  in  age,  himself  had  yet  so  little  done. 

Had  wept  much  more,  if  he  had  liv'd  to  see 
The  glorious  deeds  achieved  by  thee; 
To  see  thee,  at  abeardless  age. 
Stand  arm'd  against  th'  invader's  rage. 

And  brav«^  fighting  for  thy  country's  liberty; 
While  he  inglorious  laurels  sought. 
And  not  to  save  his  country  fought ; 

While  he— O  stain  upon  the  gomtest  name. 
That  e'er  before  was  known  to  fame ! 

When  Rome,  his  awfiil  mother,  did  demand 
The  sword  from  his  unruly  hand. 
The  sword  she  gave  before, 

Enrag'd,  he  spurn'd  at  her  command, 
Uurrdatherbr«a8ttbeimpioussteel,andbath'ditiQ 
her  gore. 
Tar  other  battles  thou  hast  won. 
Thy  standard  still  the  public  good : 

Lavish  of  thine,  to  save  thy  people's  blood : 

And  when  the  hardy  task  of  war  was  done, 
With  what  a  mikl  well-temper'd  mind, 

(A  mind  unknown  to  Rome's  ambitious  son) 
Thy  powerful  armies  were  resign*d  j 
This  victory  o'er  thyself  was  more. 
Than  all  thy  oonquesu  gain'd  before : 
'Twas  moie  than  Philip's  son  could  do, 

When  for  new  worids  the  madman  cry'd; 

Nor  in  his  own  wild  breast  had  spy'd 

Towers  of  ambition,  hills  of  boundless  pride. 
Too  great  for  anuies  to  subdue. 

O  savage  lust  of  ari>itrary  sway ! 
Insatiate  fury,  which  in  man  we  find,  ^ 
In  barinrous  man,  to  prey  upon  his  kind, 
And  make  the  world,  enslav'd,  his  vicious  wll  obey ! 
How  has  this  fiend.  Ambition,  long  deiac'd 
Heaven's  worio,  and  laid  the  fair  creation  waste ! 
Ask  silver  Rhine,  with  springing  rushes  crown'd, 

As  to  the  sea  his  waters  flow. 

Where  are  the  numerous  cities  now. 
That  once  he  saw,  his  honour'd  banks  around  ? 

Scarce  are  thenr  silent  ruins  found; 
But,  in  th'  ensuing  age, 

Tnonpled  into  common  ground,        [in?  i^S^ 
Will  hide  the  horrid  monuments  of  Oaul%  destroy- 
All  Europe  too  had  shar'd  this  wretched  fate. 

And  moum'd  her  heavy  woes  too  late. 


Had  not  Britannia's  chief  withstood 
The  threaten'd  deluge,  andfepeird. 
To  its  forsaken  banks,  th'  unwilling  flood. 
And  in  bis  hand  the  scales  of  balanc'd  kingdoms  helA. 
Well  was  this  mighty  trust  repos'd  in  thee. 
Whose  foithftil  soul,  from  private  faiterest  free, 

(Interests  which  vulgar  prraoes  know) 
O'er  all  its  pamas  sat  axalted  high. 
As  Teneriflfs  top  aiqoys  a  purer  sky. 
And  sees  the  moving  ckxids  at  distance  fly  belosr. 

Whoe'er  thy  wariike  annals  reads. 
Behold  reviv'd  our  valiant  Edward's  deeds. 
Great  Edward  and  his  glorious  son  * 
Will  own  themselves  in  thee  outdone, 
Though  Crecy's  desperate  fight  eternal  honours  woo. 
Though  the  fifth  Henry  too  does  claim 
A  shining  place  amoi^  Britannia's  kings. 
And  Agincouit  has  ^ais'd  his  lofty  name ; 
Yet  the  loud  voice  o  f ever-livmg  Fame 
Of  thee  more  numerous  triumphs  sings. 
But,  though  no  chief  contends  with  thee. 
In  all  the  long  records  of  history. 
Thy  own  great  deeds  together  strive. 
Which  shall  the  foirest  light  derive. 
On  thy  immortal  memory; 
Whether  Seneflf  s  amazing  fiehl 
To  celebrated  Mods  shall  yield; 
Or  both  give  place  to  more  amazing  Boyne ; 
Or  if  Namur's  weU«cover'd  siege  must  all  the  rest 
outshine! 

While  in  Hibemia's  fields  the  labouring  swain 
Shall  pass  the  plough  o'er  skulls  of  warriors  slain. 

And  turn  up  bones,  and  broken  spears, 
Amaz'd,  he'll  show  his  fellows  of  the  plain. 
The  reliques  of  victorious  years; 
And  tell,  how  swift  thy  arms  that  kingdom  did  re- 
Flandria,  a  longer  witness  to  thy  glory,       [gain. 

With  wonder  too  repeats  thy  story ; 
How  olt  the  ibes  thy  lilted  sword  have  seen 

In  the  hot  battle,  when  it  bled 
At  all  its  open  veins,  and  oft  have  fled. 
As  if  their  evil  genius  thou  hadstbeen: 
How,  when  the  blooming  Spring  began  f  appear. 
And  with  new  life  rcstor'd  the  year, 
Confederate  princes  us'd  to  cry; 
"  Call  Britain's  king^— the  sprightly  trumpet  sound. 
And  spread  the  joyiiil  summons  round ! 
Call  Britain's  king,  and  Victory!" 
So  when  the  flower  of  Greece,  to  battle  led 
In  Beauty's  cause,  just  vengeance  swore 
Upon  the  foul  adulterer's  head. 
That  from  her  royal  lord  the  ravish'd  Helen  bore. 
The  Grecian  chiefs,  of  mighty  feme, 
Impatient  fbr  the  son  of  Thetis  wait : 
At  last  the  son  of  Thetis  came ; 
TVoy  shook  her  nodding  towen,  and  moum'd  th'  im- 
pendmg  fate. 

O  sacred  Peace !  goddess  serene ! 
Adom'd  with  robes  of  spotless  white. 
Fairer  than  siKer  floods  of  light ! 
How  short  has  thy  miM  empire  been ! 
When  igregnant  Time  brougfatforth  this  new-boni 
At  fint  we  saw  thee  gently  smile  [ojetc. 

On  the  young  birth,  and  thy  sweet  voice  awhile 
Sung  a  soft  charm  to  martial  rage: 

:  Edwatd  III.  and  the  Black  Prince. 
1     ' 
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Sot  aoon  the  lion  wak'd  again,  [mane. 

And  itretcli'd  his  opening  claws,  and  shook  his  grisly 
SooD  was  the  year  of  triumphs  past; 
Aad  Janus,  ushering  in  a  new, 
With  backward  look  did  pompous  scenes  review ; 
But  his  iore-hce  witii  frowns  was  oyercast| 
He  saw  the  gathering  storms.of  war, 
Aod  bid  bis  priests  aloud,  his  iron  gates  unbar. 

Bat  Heaven  its  hero  can  no  longer  spare. 
To  mix  in  our  tumultuous  broils  below; 
Yet  suffiePd  his  foreseeing  care, 
Ihoae  bolu  of  vengeance  to  prepare. 
Which  other  hands  shall  throw; 
That  gloiy  to  a  mighty  queen  remains. 
To  triumph  o'er  th'  extinguished  foe ; 
She  shall  supply  the  Thunderer's  place*; 
As  Pallas,  from  th'  ethereal  plains, 
Wair'd  on  the  giants'  impious  race,  [low. 

Aad  laid  their  huge  demolish^  works  in  smoky  ruins 
Then  Anne^s  sliall  rival  great  Eliza's  reign ; 
And  William's  Genhis,  with  a  grateful  smile, 
Look  down,  and  bless  this  £^>pv  isle ; 
And  Peace,  restored,  shall  wear  her  o 


restor^d^ 
again. 


olive  crown 


ODE 

on  TBB  DEATH  OF  A  nUENA. 

Apollo,  god  of  sounds  and  verse. 
Pathetic  aire  and  moving  thoughts  inspire ! 
Whilst  we  thy  Damon's  praise  rehearse : 
Bsmon  himself  could  animate  the  lyxe. 

Apollo,  god  of  sounds  and  verse, 
Pathetic  airs  and  moving  thoughts  inspire ! 
iookdown !  and  warm  the  song  with  thy  celestial  Cure. 

Ah,  lovely  youth!  when  thou  wert  here. 
Thyself  a  young  Apollo  did  appear; 

Yonng  as  that  god,  so  sweet  a  grace. 
Such  bloommg  fragrance  m  thy  face ; 
So  soft  thy  air,  thy  visage  so  serene, 
That  harmony  ev'n  in  thy  look  was  seen. 

BatiHico  thou  didst  th'  obedient  strings  command. 

And  join  in  consort  thy  melodious  hand, 
£r^  Fate  itself,  such  wondrous  strains  to  hear. 
Fate  had  been  cbarmM,  had  Fate  an  ear. 

But  what  does  Music's  skill  avail  ? 

When  Orpheus  did  his  loss  deplore, 

Trees  bow'd  attentive  to  his  Ule; 
Hosfa'd  were  the  winds,  wild  beasts  forgot  to  roar; 

But  dear  Eurydice  came  back  no  more. 

Then  cease,  ye  sons  of  Harmony,  to  moiim; 

Since  Dsjoion  never  can  return. 
See,  iee  I  he  mounts,  and  cleaves  the  liquid  way  I 

Bright  choirs  of  angels,  on  the  wing, 
For  the  new  guest's  arrival  stay. 

And  hymns  of  triumph  sing. 
They  bear  him  to  the  l^ppy  seats  above. 
Seats  of  eternal  harmony  and  love; 

Where  artful  Pure  ell  went  before. 
Ceaae  then,  ye  sons  of  Music,  cease  to  mourn: 

Your  Damon  never  will  return, 
Ko,  never,  never  more ! 

'Vioem  gent  ilia  Tonantis:  the  motto  on  her 
Aay^ty's  aorooatioa  medals. 


ANACREON. 

ODE  THE  THIRD. 

At  dead  of  njght,  when  mortals  lose 
Their  various  cares  in  soft  repose, 
I  heard  a  knocking  at  my  door : 
*'  Who's  that,"  said  I,  "  at  this  late  hour 
Disturbs  my  rest  ?'*— It  sobb'd  and  cry'd. 
And  thus  in  mournful  tone  reply'd : 
**  A  poor  unhappy  child  am  I, 
That's  come  to  beg  your  charity  j 
Pray  let  me  in !— You  need  not  fear ; 
I  mean  no  harm,  I  vow  and  swear; 
But,  wet  and  cold,  crave  shelter  here; 
Betray'd  by  night,  and  led  astray, 
I've  Io6t<-^las !  I've  lost  my  way." 
Mov'd  with  this  little  tale  of  fate, 
I  took  a  lamp,  and  op'd  the  gate; 
When  see !  a  naked  boy  before 
The  threshold ;  at  his  back  he  wore 
A  pair  of  wings,  and  t>y  his  side 
A  crooked  bow  and  quiver  tv'd. 
"  My  pretty  angel !  come,'*  said  I, 
"  Come  to  the  fire,  and  do  not  ciy  I" 
I  strok'd  his  neck  and  shoulders  bare, 
And  squeez'd  the  water  frqm  his  hair; 
Then  cbat'd  bis  little  hands  in  mine. 
And  cheer'd  him  with  a  draught  of  win 
Recovered  thus,  says  he;  "  Fdknow, 
Whether  the  rain  has  spoiled  my  bow ; 
Let's  try"-^hen  shot  me  with  a  dart. 
The  venom  throbb'd,  did  ake  and  smart. 
As  if  a  bee  had  stung  my  heart 
"  Are  these  your  thanks,  ungrateful  child, 
Are  these  your  thanks  ?"— Th'  impostor  smil'd : 
"  Farewell,  my  loving  host,"  says  he  5 
"  All's  well ;  my  bow's  unhurt,  I  see ; 
But  what  a  wretch  Fve  made  of  thee  I" 


THB  STOUT  OF 

PYRAMUS  AND  THISBE. 

FROM  THE  FOVRTH  BOOK   OF  OVm's  MBTAM0RPH0SB9. 

Where  Babylon's  proud  walls,  erected  high 
By  fem'd  Semiramis,  ascend  the  sky, 
Dwelt  youthful  Pyramus,  and  Thisbefoir; 
Adjoining  houses  held  the  lovely  pair. 
His  perfect  form  all  other  youths  surpass'd ;  • 
Charms  such  as  hers  no  eastern  beauty  grac'd. 
Near  neighbourhood  the  first  acquaintance  drew. 
An  early  promise  of  the  love  t'  ensue. 
Time  nur^d  the  growing  flame ;  had  Fate  been  kind. 
The  nuptial  rit«>s  their  foithfnl  han^^s  had  jom'd; 
But,  with  vain  threats,  forbidding  parents  strove 
To  check  the  joy ;  they  could  not  check  the  love. 
Each  captive  heart  consumes  in  like  desire ; 
The  more  conoeal'd ,  the  fiercer  rag'd  the  fire. 
Soft  looks,  the  silent  eloquence  of  eyes. 
And  secret  siiros,  secure  from  household  spies,  - 
Exchange  their  thoughts;  the  common  wall,  be- 
tween 
Each  parted  house,  rctaia'd  a  chink,  uoseen. 
For  Ages  past    The  lovers  soon  espy'd 
This  small  defect,  for  Love  is  eagle-ey'd, 
And  fai  soft  whispers  soon  the  passage  trjr'd. 
Safe  went  the  murmur'd  sounds,  and  every  day 
A  thousand  amorous  blandishments  convey; 
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And  often,  as  they  stood  on  either  side, 

To  catch  by  turns  the  flitting  voice,  they  cry'd, 

"  Why,  envious  Wall,  ah  !  why  dost  thou  destroy 

The  lovers'  hopes,  and  why  forbid  the  joy  ? 

How  should  we  bless  thee,  would'st  thou  yield  to 

charms, 
An4,  opening,  let  us  rash  into  each  other's  arms ! 
At  least,  if  that's  too  much,  aJTord  a  space 
To  meeting  lips,  nor  shall  we  slight  the  grace ; 
We  owe  to  thee  this  freedom  to  complain, 
And  breathe  our  vows,  but  vows,  alas !  in  vain." 
Thus  having  said,  when  evening  call'd  to  rest. 
The  faithful  pair  on  either  side  imprest 
An  interceptied  kiss,  then  bade  good-night ; 
But  when  th'  ensuing  dawn  had  put  to  flight 
The  stars;  and  Phoebus,  rising  from  his  bed, 
Drank  up  the  dews,  and  dry'd  the  flowery  mead. 
Again  they  meet,  in  sighs  again  disclose 
Their  grief,  and  last  this  bold  design  propose; 
That,  in  the  dead  of  night,  both  would  deceive 
Their  keepers,  and  the  house  and  city  leave; 
And  lest,  escap'd,  without  the  walls  they  stray 
In  pathless  fields,  and  wander  from  the  way, 
At^Ninus'  tomb  their  meeting  they  agree, 
Beneath  the  shady  covert  of  the  tree ; 
The  tree,  well-known,  near  a  cool  fountain  grew. 
And  bore  fair  mulberries  of  snowy  hue. 
The  prospect  pleas'd ;  the  Sun's  unwelcome  light 
(That  slowly  seem'd  to  move,  and  slack  his  flight) 
Sunk  in  the  seas ;  from  the  same  seas  arose  the  sable 

night; 
Wlien,  stealing  through  the  dark,  the  crafty  fair   ' 
l^nlock'd  the  door,  and  gain'd  the  open  air ; 
I/ive  gave  her  courage;  unperceiv'd  she  went, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  veil,  and  reach'd  the  monument 
Then  sat  beneath  th'  appointed  tree  alone ; 
But,  by  the  glimmering  of  the  shining  moon. 
She  sat  not  long,  before  from  far  she  spy'd 
A  lioness  approach  the  fbuntain-side  ; 
Tierce  was  her  glare,  her  foamy  paws  in  blood 
(>f  slaughter'd  bulls  besmeared,  and  foul  with  food ; 
For,  reeking  from  the  prey,  the  savage  came, 
To  drown  her  thirst  within  the  neighbouring  stream. 
Affri!2:hted  Thisbe,  trembling  at  the  sight. 
Fled  to  a  darksome  den,  but  in  her  flight 
Her  veil  dropp'd  oflf  behind.     Deep  of  the  flood 
The  monster  dnink,  and,  satiate,  to  the  wood 
Returning,  found  the  garment  as  it  lay. 
And,  torn  with  bloody  feet,  dispers'd  it  in  her  way. 
Belated  Pyramus  arnv'd,  and  found 
The  mark  of  savage  ftfct  along  the^ndy  ground : 
All  pale  he  tum'd ;  but  soon  as  Ke  beheld 
'Vhc  crimsoo'd  vesture  scatter'd  o'er  the  field, 
"  One  night,"  he  cry  M,  "two  lovers  shall  destroy! 
.  She  worthy  to  have  li  v'd  long  years  of  joy. 
But  mine's  the  forfeit  life  i  unhappy  maid ! 
''IVas  1  that  slew  thee,  I-  th'  appointment  made; 
To  places  full  of  death  thy  innocence  betray'd. 
And  came  not  first  myself— O  hither  haste, 
Ye  lions  all,  that  roam  this  rocky  waste  ! 
Tear  my  devoted  entrails,  gnaw,  divide, 
And  goige  your  limine  in  my  open'd  side ! 
But  cowaitis  call  for  death !  "—Thus  having  spoke, 
The  fatal  garment  from  the  ground  he  tool^ 
And  bore  it  to  the  tree ;  ardent  he  kiss'd. 
And  bath'd  in  flowing  tears  the  well  known  Tc«t : 
•*  Now  take  a  second  stain,"  the  lover  said, 
WhWe  from  his  side  he  snatch'd  his  sharpen'd  bladf  ^ 
And  drove  it  in  his  groin ;  then  from  the  wound 
Withdrew  the  steel,  and,  staggering,  iiell  to  ground } 


As  when,  a  conduit  broke,  the  streams  shoot  higl^ 
Starting  in  sudden  fountains  through  the  sky. 
So  spouts  the  living  stream,  and  sprinkled  o'er 
The  tree's  fair  hemes  with  a  crimson  gore, 
While,  sapp'd  in  purple  floods,  the  conscious  root 
Transmits  the  stain  of  murder  to  the  fruit. 

The  fair,  who  fear'd  to  disappoint  her  love, 
Yet  trembUng  with  the  fright,  forsook  the  grove, 
And  sought  the  youth,  impatient  to  relate 
Her  new  adventure,  and  th'  avoided  fate. 
She  saw  the  vary'd  tree  l\ad  lost  its  white, 
And  doubting  stood  if  that  could  be  the  right. 
Nor  doubted  long ;  for  now  her  eyes  beheld 
A  d>nng  person  i^purn  the  sanguine  field. 
Aghast  she  started  back,  and  shook  with  pain. 
As  rising  breezes  curl  the  trembling  main. 
She  gaz'd  awhile  cntranc'd ;  but  when  bhe  found 
It  was  her  lover  weltering  on  the  ground. 
She  beat  her  lovely  breast,  and  tore  her  hair, 
Clasp'd  the  dear  corpse,  and,  frantic  in  despair, 
Kiss'd  his  cold  face,  supply'd  a  briny  flood 
To  the  wide  wound,  and  mingled  tears  with  blood. 
"  Say,  Pyramus,  oh  say,  what  chance  severe 
Has  snatch'd  thee  from  my  arms  ? 
'Tis  thy  own  Thisbe  calls,  look  up  and  hear !" 
At  Thisbe's  name  he  lifts  his  dying  eyes, 
And,  having  seen  her,  i-lr>sM  them  up,  and  dies. 
But  when  she  knew  the  bloody  veil,  and  spy'd 
The  ivory  scabbard  empty  by  his  side, 
"  Ah,  wretched  youth,"  said  she,  "  by  love  betray'd ! 
Thy  hapless  hand  guided  the  fatal  blade.     . 
Weak  as  I  am,  I  boast  as  strong  a  love ; 
For  such  a  deed,  this  hand  as  bolJ  shall  prove. 
I'll  follow  thee  to  death ;  the  world  shall  call 
Thisbe  the  cause,  and  partner  of  thy  fall ; 
And  ev'n  in  death,  whioh  could  alotie  disjoin 
Our  persons,  yet  in  death  thou  shalt  be  mine. 
But  hear,  in  both  our  names,  this  dying  prayer, 
Ye  wretched  parents  of  a  wTetched  pair  f 
Let  in  one  urn  our  ashes  be  conlin'd, 
Whom  mutual  love  and  the  same  fate  have  joln'd. 
And  thou,  fair  Tree,  beneath  whose  friendly  shade 
One  lifeless  lover  is  already  laid. 
And  jsoon  shall  cover  two ;  ■  for  ever  wear 
Dt^ath's sable  hue,  and  purple  berries  bear!" 
She  said,  and  plungea  in  her  breast  the  swurd. 
Yet  wann,  and  reeking  from  its  slaughter'd  lord. 
Relenting  Heaven  allows  her  last  request, 
And  pity  toneh'U  their  mournful  parents  brcabt- 
The  fruit,  when  ripe,  a  purple  tlyc  retains ; 
And  in  one  urn  are  plac'd  their  dear  remains. 


TTIE  TRIUMPfr  OF  LOVE. 

IN  IMITATION  OF  OVID,  AMOSCM  LIB.  I.  ELBG.  2. 

1 KLL  me.  some  }?od,  whence  does  this  change  arise  $ 

Why  gentle  Sleep  forsakes  my  weai-y  eyes  ? 

Why,  turning  often,  all  the  tedious  night 

In  pain  I  lie,  and  watch  the  springing  light  ?-^ 

What  cruel  demon  haimts  my  tortur'd  mind  ? 

Sure,  if  'twere  Txjve,  I  should  th'  invader  find ; 

Unless  dissjuis'd  he  lurks,  the  crafty  boy. 

With  silent  arts  ingenious  to  destroy. 

Alas !  'tis  so— 'ti.«t  fix'd  the  secret  dart; 

I  feel  the  tyrant  ravaging  my  hi»art 

Then,  shall  I  yield  ?  or  th'  infant  flame  oppose  ? 

I  yield  !—Kcsistance  would  increase  my  wve?* : 
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For  struggling  sbves  ft  sharper  doom  sustain, 

Thaa  soch  as  stoop  obedient  to  the  chain. 

I  own  thy  pover,  almighty  Lore !  J'm  thine ; 

With  pinion'd  hands  behold  me  here  resign ! 

Let  this  submission  then  my  life  obtain : 

Small  praise  't»iU  be,  if  thus  unarmed  I'm  slain. 

f^)  join  thy  mother's  doves  ^  with  myrtle  braid  thy 

hair; 
The  god  of  war  himself  a  chariot  shall  prepare ; 
lliea  thou  triumphant  through  the  shouting  throng 
Shalt  ride,  and  move  with  artthe  willing  birds  along ; 
MThile  captive  youths  and  maids,  in  solemn  state. 
Adorn  the  acene,  and  on  thy  triumph  wait 
Tbcie  I,  a  later  conquest  of  tliy  bow, 
h  chains  will  follow  too;  and  as  I  go, 
To  pitying  ejres  the  new-made  wound  will  show. 
Kc3ct,  all  that  dare  Love's  sovereign  power  defy, 
Id  fetters  bound,  inglorious  shall  pass  by  : 
All  ihall  submit  to  thee^— Th'  applauding  crowd 
Shall  lilt  their  hands,  and  sing  thy  praise  aloud. 
Soft  hoUu  shall  in  thy  equipage  appear. 
With  amofxnis  Play,  Mistake,  and  jealous  Pear. 
Be  this  thy  guard,  great  Love !  be  this  thy  train  ; 
Since  thtse  extend  o'er  men  and  gods  thy  reign ; 
Ihit  robft'd  of  these,  thy  power  is  weak  and  %*ain. 
From  Heaven  thy  mother  shall  thy  pomp  survey. 
And,  smiling,  scatter  fragrant  showers  of  njses  in  thy 
^lilst  thou,  array'd  in  thy  unrivall'd  pride,  [way , 
Ob  golden  wheels,  all  gold  thyself,  shalt  ride : 

Thy  spreading  wings  shall  richest  diamonds  wear, 
Ami  gems  shall  sparkle  in  thy  lovely  hair. 
Thas  pasMng  by,  thy  arm  shall  hurl  around 
Ten  thousand  fires,  ten  thousand  hearts  shall  w-ound. 
This  is  thy  practice,  Love,  and  this  thy  gain; 
Fcom  this  thou  canst  not,  if  thou  would'st,  refrain : 
^ince  ev*n  thy  presence,  with  prolific  heat, 
Does  reach  the  heart,  and  active  fiames  create. 
Fnm  conquer'd  India,  so  the  jovial  god  \ 
Tkwn  o'er  the  plains  by  hamess'd  tigers,  rode. 
Thtii  since,  great  Love,!  take  a  willing  place 
.\mdtl  thy  spoils,  the  sacred  show  to  grace ; 
0  cease  to  wound,  and  let  thy  fatal  store 
f >f  piercing  shafts  be  spent  on  me  no  more. 
X©  more,  too  powerful  in  my  charmer's  eyes, 
Tonneut  a  slave,  that  for  her  beauty  dies ; 
Or  look  in  smiles  from  thence,  and  I  shall  be 
A  siave  no  longer,  but  a  god,  like  thee. 


THE  PJCrCRE, 

CovK,  my  Muse,  a  Venus  draw;. 
N'lt  the  same  the  Grecians  saw, 
Bj-  the  fiun'd  A|)clles  wrought, 
B^atcous  ofispring  of  bis  thought 
N'j  fwUstio  goddess  mine, 
Fi<-tian  far  &he  dues  outshine. 

Qtie«n  of  fisney !  hither  bring 
On  thy  gaudy-leatherM  wing 
All  the  beauties  of  the  Sprin^r- 
lAt  the  bee's  industrious  pains 
To  coUect  his  golden  gains, 
^  from  every  flower  and  plant 
f<ath«rfint  th'  immortil  paint 
r*tch  me  lilies,  fetch  me  roses, 
I)ai»ics,  violets,  cowslip- poeks, 
Aiitaraothus,  pamit-pride, 
^UMlbines,  pinks,  and  what  beside 


*  Bacchus. 


Does  th'  embroider'd  meads  adorn; 
l^liere  the  fawns  and 'satyrs  play ' 
In  the  merry  month  of  May. 
Steal  the  blush  of  opening  mom ; 
Borrow  Cynthia's  silver  white. 
When  she  shines  at  noon  of  night. 
Free  from  clouds  to  veil  her  light 
Juno's  bird  his  tail  shall  spread. 
Iris'  bow  its  colour  shed. 
All  to  deck  this  charming  piece, 
Far  surpassing  ancient  Greece. 

First  her  graoeful  stature  show, 
Not  too  tall,  nor  yet  too  low. 
Fat  she  must  not  be,  nor  lean ; 
Let  h«r  shape  be  straight  and  clean ; 
Small  h^r  waist,  and  thence  mcreas'd. 
Gently  swells  her  rising  breast 

Next  in  comely  order  trace 
All  the  glories  of  her  face. 
Paint  her  neck  of  ivory. 
Smiling  cheeks  and  forehead  high. 
Ruby  lips,  and  sparkling  eyes, 
Whence  resistless  lightning  flies. 

Foolish  Muse !  wliat  hast  thou  done  ? 
Scarce  th'  outlines  are  yet  begun, 
Ere  thy  pencil's  thrown  aside ! 
"  *Tis  no  matter,"  Love  reply'd; 
(liove's  unlucky  god  stood  by) 
"  At  one  stroke  behold  how  I 
Will  th'  unfinish'd  draught  supply." 

Smiling  then  he  took  his  dart. 
And  drew  her  picture  in  my  heart 


BARN'ELMS. 

Let  Phoebus  his  late  happiness  rehearse, 
And  grace  Bam- Elms  with  never-dying  verse  ? 
Smooth  was  the  Thames,  his  waters  sleeping  lay, 
rnwak'd  by  winds  that  o'er  the  surface  play; 
When  tJi'  early  god,  arising  from  the  east, 
Disclos'd  the  golden  dawn,  with  blushes  drest 
First  in  the  stream  his  own  bright  form  he  sees, 
But  brighter  forms  shhie  through  the  neighbouring 

trees. 
He  speeds  the  rising  day,  and  sheds  his  light 
Redoubled  on  the  grove,  to  gain  a  nearer  sight 
Not  with^nore  speed  his  Daphne  he  pursu'd. 
Nor  fair  Tx?ucothoe  with  such  pleasure  view'd ; 
Five  dazzling  nymphs  in  graceful  pomp  appear  ; 
He  thinks  his  Daphne  and  I^eucothoe  here, 
.loin'd  aith  that  heavenly  three,  who  on  mount  Ide 
Descending  once  the  prize  of  beauty  try'd. 

Ye  verdant  Elms,  that  towering  grace  this  groVo^ 
Be  sacred  still  to  Beauty  and  to  I/>ve ! 
No  thunder  break,  nor  lightning  glare  between 
^"our  twisti'd  boughs,  but  such  as  then  was  seen. 
The  craKful  Sun  will  every  morriing  rise 
Propitious  here,  saluting  from  the  skies 
Your  lofty  tops,  indulged  with  sweetest  air. 
And  every  sprmg  your  losses  he'll  repair; 
Nor  his  own  laurels  inore  shall  be  his  care 


ON  TIIE   FRIRKDSHIP  OP 

PHCEBE  ASD  ASTER  FA; 

AND  THE   SICKNESS   OP  THE   FOftMEB. 

An  altar  ruisc  to  Friendship's  holy  flame, 
luiCnhMwith  Phoebe's  and  Astvria's name! 
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Around  it,  mingl^  in  a  solemn  band, 
Let  PhoeWs  lovers,-  and  Asteria's  stand, 
M''ltb  fervent  vows  t^  attend  the  sacrifice; 
While  rich  perfumes  from  melted  gums  arise. 
To  bribe  for  Phcebc's  health  the  partial  skies. 

Forbid  it,  Love,  that  sickly  blasts  consume 
The  flower  of  beauty  in  its  tender  bloom ! 
Shall  she  so  soon  to  her  own  Heaven  retire. 
Who  gave  so  oft,  yet  never  felt  thy  fire  ? 
Who  late  at  splendid  feasts  so  gracefnl  fthone. 
By  pleasing  smiles  and  numerous  conquests  known ; 
Where,  'midst  the  brightest  nyinphs^  she  bore  the 
From  all — from  all  but  her  Asteria's  eyes,    [prize 
Behold  the  maid,  who  then  secure  repeli'd 
The  shafts  of  Love,  by  fainting  sickness  quelPA ! 
(As  Beauty's  goddess  once  a  wound  sustain'd, 
Not  from  her  son,  but  from  a  mortal's^  hand) 
Asteria  too  forgets  her  sprightly  charms. 
And  drooping  Ues  within  ber  Phoebe's  arms. 

ThuB  in  romantic  histories  we  read 
Of  tournaments  by  some  great  prince  decreed. 
Where  two  companion-knights  their  lances  wield 
With  matchless  force,  and  win,  from  all,  the  field ; 
Till  one,  o'erheated  in  the  course,  retires. 
And  feels  within  his  veins  a  fever's  fires ;, 
His  grieving  friend  his  laurels  throws  away. 
And  mourns  the  dear-bought  triumphs  of  the  day. 

So  strict 's  the  imion  of  this  tender  pair. 
What  Heaven  decrees  for  one,they  both  must  share. 
Like  meeting  rivers,  in  one  stream  tlioy  flow. 
And  no  divided  jo3'8  or  sorroi»-s  know. 
Not  the  bright  twins*,  prefcrr'd  in  Heaven  to  shine, 
Fair  Leda^ssons,  in  such  a  league  could  join. 
One  soul,  as  fables  tell,  by  turns  supply'd 
That  heavenly  pair,  by  turns  they  liv'd  and  dy'd  r 
But  these  have  sworn  a  matchless  sympathy^ 
They'll  live  together,  or  together  die. 

When  Heaven  dkl  at  Asteria's  birth  bestow 
Those  lavish  charms,  with  which  she  wounds  us  so. 
To  fonn  her  glorious  mind,  it  did  inspire 
A  double  portion  of  th'  ethereal  fire, 
That  half  might  afterward  be  thence  conveyed. 
To  animate  that  other  lovely  maid. 
Thus  native  instinct  does  their  hearts  combine, 
In  knots  too  close  for  Fortune  to  untwine. 

So  India  boasts  a  tree,  that  spreads  around 
Its  amoroilsbough8,which,bending,reach  theground, 
l^licre  taking  root  again,  the  branches  raise 
A  second  tree  to  meet  its  fond  embrace ; 
Then  side  by  side  the  friendly  neighbours  thrive, 
Fed  by  one  sap,  and  in  each  other  live.  * 

Of  Phosbe's  health  we  need  not  send  to  know 
How  Nature  strives  with  her  invading  foe. 
What  sypiptoms  good  or  ill  each  day  arise ; 
We  read  those  changes  in  Asteria's  eyes. 
Thus  in  some  crystal  fountain  you  may  spy 
The  face  of  Heaven,  and  the  reflected  sky. 
See  what  black  clouds  arise,  when  tempests  lower. 
And  gathering  mists  portend  a  falling  shower. 
And  when  the  Sun  breaks  out,  with  conquering  ray 
To  chase  tlie  darkness,  and  restore  the  day. 

Such  be  thy  fate,  bright  maid !  ftrom  this  decline 
Arise  renew'd  thy  charms,  and  dbubly  shine ! 
And  as  that  dawning  planet  was  addrest 
M'ith  offcr'd  incense  by  th'  adoring  East, 
80  we'll  with  songs  thy  glad  recovery  greet, 
'I  he  Muse  shall  lay  her  presents  at  thy  feet ; 


HUGHES'S  POEMS, 


*  Diomedes. 


*  Castor  and  Pollux. 


With  open  arms,  Asteria  shall  receife 

The  dearest  pledge  propitious  Heaven  can  give, 

Fann'd  by  these  winds,  your  friendship's  genenms 

fire 
Shall  bum  more  bright,  and  to  such  heights  aspire. 
The  wondering  world  shall  think  you  from  above 
Come  down  to  teach  how  happy  atngels  lore* 


BONO. 

Fame  of  Dorinda's  conquest  brought 
The  god  of  Love  her  charms  to  view; 

To  wound  th'  unwary  maid  he  thought. 
But  soon  became  her  conquest  too. 

He  dropp'd,  half  drawn,  his  feeble  bow. 
He  look'd,  herav'd,  and  sigfafaag  pin'd; 

And  wish'd  in  vain  he  had  been  now. 
As  painters  falsely  draw  hhn,  blind. 

Disarm'd,  he  to  his  mother  flies ; 

Help,  Venus,  help  thy  wretched  son! 
Who  now  will  pay  us  sacrifice  ? 

For  Love  himself 's,  alas ! 


To  Cupid  now  no  lover's  prayer 

Shall  be  address'd  in  suppliant  sighs; 

My  darts  are  gone,  but  oh !  beware^ 
Fond  mortals,  of  Dorinda's  eyes. 


TO  OCTAVIA  INDISPOSED. 
Aroukd  your  couch  whilst  sighing  lovers  view 
Wit,  beauty,  goodness,  suffering  all  in  you; 
So  mournful  is  the  scene,  'tis  haixl  to  tell 
Which  face  betrays  the  sick,  or  who  is  well. 
They  feel  not  their  own  pain8,while  yours  they  share. 
Worse  tortured  now,  than  lately  by  despair. 
For  bleeding  veins  a  like  relief  is  found. 
When  iron  red-hot  by  burning  stops  the  wound. 
"  Grant,  Heaven,"  they  cry,  «•  this  moment  our  de- 
To  see  her  well,  though  we  the  neict  expire."    tsiits. 


BEAUTY  AND  MUSIC. 
IB  swains,  whom  radiant  Beauty  moves. 

Or  Music's  art  with  sounds  divine. 
Think  how  the  rapturous  charm  hnproves, 

Where  two  suclh  gifts  celestial  join; 

Where  Cupid's  bow,  and  Phosbus'  Ijtc, 
In  the  same  powerful  hand  are  found;  - 

Where  lovely  eyes  inflame  desire, 
While  trembling  notes  are  taught  to  wound. 

Inquure  not  who's  the  matchless  fair. 
That  can  this  double  death  bestow: 

If  young  Harmonia's  strains  you  hear, 
Or  view  her  eyes,  too  well  you'll  know. 


CUPIDS  RETIEm 
Ccpm,  survey  thy  shining  train  around 
Of  favourite  nymphs,  for  conquest  most  renown'd  ; 
The  lovely  warriors  that  in  bright  array 
Thy  power  support,  and  propagate  thy  sway. 
Then  say,  what  beauteous  general  wilt  thou  choose, 
To  lead  the  fair  brigade  against  thy  rebel  foes  ? 
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TO  A  BEAimrUl  LADY-TO  A  PAINTER- 


St 


Aiii*d  vitb fait  bow,  bis  <yaiv«r  by  b»iide} 
Idmar  C«|wl*  ca  tb«ur  iDMter  wftili 
Heflbiles  w«n  pl6M*d,  and  «»vea  hk  wiiigt  in  vtofte. 
Hb  Kitia  budft  iaiiwrial  trapbks  b«ar, 
And  l«ni«l-«i«itiia  to  fiaoe  th' eleetedfiur. 

Hyde-Pttrk  the  soeae  for  the  iteviev  henam'd^ 
H|«d»>FMk  fiov  iplcMure  and  for  beauty  fiEua'd, 
inMie»  oft  firam  vcftern  skies  the  god  of  light 
Sees  aav-anmgsans,  thaa  his  more  bright; 
Thea  sals  mMasbcs,  aadoaaveys  bis  fire 
To  dirtant  lands,  that  more  his  beams  require. 
And  aav  the  Ghanning  candidates  aj^pear  s 
Behold  Britaania's  victor  granes  there. 
Who  nmdieate  their  country's  an<^t  daim 
To  Lore'a  |Hn-easinenee,  and  Beauty's  fame. 
Soaie,  vAmk  at  Anna's  court,  in  hcnour  rais'd, 
Adoni  hnti^Bights^  by  crowdii%  nations  prsis'd ; 
Preserr'd  in  Kneller's  pictures  ever  young, 
k  itrsins  immortal  by  the  Muses  sung. 

Around  the  ring  th'  illustrious  rivals  move, 
And  teach  td  Love  himself  the  power  of  love. 
Scarce,  though  a  god,  he  can  with  safety  gaze 
Oa  fkry  so  profuse,  such  mingled  rays; 
For  love  had  eyes  on  this  important  day,    [away. 
And  Venus  from  his  forehead  took  the  blinding  ck>th 
Here  Mirapais'd,  and  fix'd  his  wondering  view. 
Her  perfect  shape  distinguished  praises  drew ; 
TaU,  beaateotts,  and  majestic  to  the  si  g^t. 
She  led  the  train,  and  sparkled  in  the  light. 

There  Stella  claims  the  wreath,  and  pleads  her 
By  which  each  day  some  new  adorer  dies.        [eyes, 

Serena,  by  good-humour  doubly  fair. 
With  native  s«<eetness  charms,  and  smiling  air. 
While  Flora's  vouthfiil  years  and  looks  display 
The  bloom  of  ripening  fruits,  the  innocence  of  May, 
The  opening  sweets  that  months  of  pleasure  bring, 
The  dawn  of  Love,  and  life's  indulgent  spring. 
Twera  endless  to  describe  the  various  darts, 
With  which  the  fiiir  are  arm'd  to  conquer  hearts. 
Whatever  can  the  ravish'd  soul  inspire 
With  tender  thought!,  and  animate  desire^ 
All  arts  and  virtues  mingled  m  the  train ; 
And  long  the  k^ely  rivals  strove  in  vain,      [plain. 
While  Cupid,  unresolv'd,  still  search'd  around  the 
'*  O !  ooukl  I  find,"  said  Love,  **  the  phccnix  she, 
hi  whom  at  once  the  several  charms  agree; 
That  phoenix  she  the  laurel  crown  should  have. 
And  Love  himself  with  pride  become  her  slave." 

He  scarce  hadspoke,  when  see^Harmonia  came ! 
Cbaaoe  brought  her  there,  and  not  desh^  of  fame ; 
Unknowing  c^  the  choice,  till  she  beheld 
The  god  approach  to  crown  her  in  the  field. 
Th'  nnwilling  mak),  witli  wondrous  modesty, 
Bisclahn'd  her  right,  and  put  the  laurel  by : 
Warm  blushes  on  her  tender  cheeks  arise. 
And  doable  softness  beantiiyd  her  eyes. 

At  this,  more  charm'd,  "  The  rather  I  bestow," 
SaidLove,  "  these  honours  you  in  vain  forego; 
Take  thea  tiie  wreath,  whkh  yon,  victorious  fair, 
^ve  most  deserv'd,  yet  least  aifoct  to  wear." 


Thns  ancient  legends  would  our  iaith  abase ! 

In  vain— for  were  tha  bold  tradition  true, 
Whilj?  your  l^^unnom'ous  touch  that  charm  renews^ 

Again  the  senph  would  appear  to  you. 
O  happy  fcir !  in  whom,  with  purest  light. 

Virtue's  united  beams  with  beauty  shine ! 
Should  heavealy  guests  descend  to  bless  our  sight. 

What  form  more  lovely  could  they  wear  thaa 
i 


SONNET. 

Je  mourrai  de  trop  de  plaisir. 
Si  je  la  trouve  fovourable ; 

Je  mourrai  de  trop  de  desir, 
Se  je  la  trouve  inexorable^ 

Ainsi  je  ne  s^aurois  giierir 

De  la  doulenr  qui  me  possede; 

Je  suis  assure  de  perir 

Par  le  mal,  oo  par  le  remede. 

IM  BMCLISU. 

I  DIE  with  too  transporting  joy, 
If  she  I  love  rewards  my  fire; 

If  she's  inexorably  coy, 
With  too  much  passion  I  expire. 

No  way  the  Fates  afibrd  to  shun 
The  cruel  torment  I  endure; 

Since  I  am  doom'd  to  be  undone 
By  the  disease,  or  by  tbe  tare* 


TO  A  BEAVnPUL  LADY, 

rtATING  ON  THE  ORGAN. 

Wnvfrai*d  Cecilia  on  the  organ  played. 

And  fiU*d  with  moving  sounds  the  tuneful  fi^me, 
Bmh  hy  the  diarm,  to  hear  the  sacred  maid. 


TO  A  PAINTER. 


Paintee,  if  thou,  canst  safely  gaze 

On  all  the  wonders  of  that  foce ; 

If  thou  hast  charms  to  guard  a  heart 

Secure  by  secrets  of  thy  art ; 

O !  teach  the  mighty  charm,  that  we 

May  gaze  securely  too,  like  thee. 

Canst  thou  Love's  brightest  lightning  draw. 

Which  none  e'er  yet  unwounded  saw  ? 

To  what  then  wilt  thou  next  aspire, 

Unless  to  imitate  Jove's  fire? 

WOiich  is  a  less  adventurous  .pride. 

Though  'twas  lor  that  Salmoneus  dy'd. 

That  beauteous,  that  victorious  fair,     ^ 

Whose  chains  so  many  lovers  wear  $ 

Who  with  a  look  can  arts  infuse. 

Create  a  Painter,  or  a  Muse ; 

Whom  croaks  with  awful  rapture  view; 
She  siU  serene,  and  smiles  on  you! 
Your  genius  thus  inspir'd  will  soar 

To  wondrous  heighU  unknown  before. 
And  to  her  beau^you  will  own 
Your  future  skill  and  fix'd  renown. 

So  when  of  old  great  Ammon's  son, 
Adora'd  with  spoils  in  battle  won. 
In  gracefhl  picture  chose  to  stand. 
The  work  of  famM  Apclles*  hand ; 
"  Exert  thy  fire,"  the  monarch  said, 
"  Now  be  thy  boldest  strokes  display'd. 
To  let  admiring  nations  see 
Their  dreaded  victor  drawn  by  thee  j 
To  others  thou  may'st  lifo  impart. 
But  I'll  immortalize  thy  art" 
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AUTHOR  OF  FATAL  FRIENDSHIP, 

A  TBAOSVy. 

As  when  Camilla  once,  a  warlike  dame, 

In  bloody  battles  won  immortal  fiune. 

Forsook  her  female  arts,  and  chose  to  bear 

The  ponderous  shield,  and  heave  the  massy  spear, 

Superior  to  her  sex,  so  swift  she  flew 

Around  the  field,  and  such  vast  numbers  slew. 

That  friends  and  foes,  alike  surprised,  behold 

The  brave  Virago  desperately  bold, 

And  thought  her  Pallas  in  a  human  mould. 

Su(  h  is  our  wonder,  matchless  maid !  to  see 

The  tragic  laurel  thus  deserv'd  by  thee. 

Still  greater  praise  is  yours;  Camilla  shines 
For  ever  bright  in  Virgil's  saci^ed  lines. 
You  in  your  own. 

Nor  need  you  to  another's  bounty  owe, 
For  what  yourself  can  on  yourself  bestow ; 
So  monarchs  in  full  health  are  wont  to  rear, 
At  their  own  charge,  their  future  sepulchre. 

Who  thy  perfections  fully  would  commend. 
Must  think  how  others  their  vain  hours  misspend, 
In  trifling  visits,  pride,  impertinence, 
I>ress,  dancing,  and  discourse  devoid  of  sense ; 
To  twirl  a  fan,  to  please  some  foolish  beau, 
And  sins  ^^  empty  song,  the  most  they  know ; 
In  body  weak,  more  impotent  of  mind. 
Thus  some  have  represented  woman-kind. 
But  you,  your  sex's  champion,  are  come  forth 
To  fi;^bt  their  quarrel,  and  assert  their  worth ; 
Our  Salic  law  of  wit  you  have  destroy'd. 
Establish^  female  claim,  and  triumphM  o'er  our 
'U'hile  we  look  on,  and  with  repining  eyes      [pride. 
Behold  you  bearing  off  so  rich  a  prize, 
Spite-of  ill-nature,  we  are  fbrc*d  t*  approve 
Such  dazzling  charms,  and,  spite  of  envy,  love. 

Nor  is  t^is  all  th'  applause  that  is  your  due, 
Vou  stand  the  first  of  stage- reformers  too ; 
Nb  vicious  strains  pollute  your  moral  scene,  [clean ; 
Chaste  are  your  thoughts,  and  your  expressi^ 
Strains  such  as  yours  the  strictest  test  will  bear : 
^ing  boldly  then,  nor  busy  Censure  fear, 
Your  virgin  voice  offends  no  virgin  ear. 
Proceed  in  tragic  numbers  to  disclose 
Strange  turns  of  fate,  and  unexpected  woes. 
Fcward,  and  punish !  awfully  dispense 
Heaven's  judgments,  and  declare  a  Providence ;    ' 
Nor  let  the  comic  Muse  your  labours  share, 
nis  meanness,  after  this,  the  sock  to  wear : 
Though  that  too  merit  praise,  'tis  nobler  toil 
T*  extort  a  tear,  than  to  provoke  a  smile. 
"N^'hat  hand,  that  can  design  a  history, 
Would  copy  low-land  boors  at  Snic-a-Snee  ? 

Accept  this  tribute,  madam,  and  excuse 
The  Iiasty  raptures  of  a  stranger  Muse. 

1698. 


ON  Dn'IXE  POETRY. 

In  Nature's  golden  a*e,  when  new -bom  day 
AmiyM  the  skies,  and  Karth  was  green  and  gay; 
When  CioJ,  with  pleasure,  all  his  works  survey'd, 
And  virurin  innocence  before  him  pfay'd ; 
In  that  illustrious  mom,  that  lovely  spring. 
The  Muse,  by  Heaven  inspired,- began  to  sing. 


Deicending  angdi,  in  harmenioufflftyi, 
Taught  the  tot  hiippy  pur  their  Msikcir's  pndsew 
Such  was  the  sacred  ar^^We  now  deplove 
The  Muse's  loss,  since  Eden  ii  no  more. 
When  Vice  fhmi  hell  rotr'd  up  its  hydra-liead, 
Th'  afinghted  maid,  with  chaste  Astiea,  fled. 
And  sought  protecticm  in  her  native  sky ; 
In  vain  the  heathen  Nine  her  abaeiioe  would  fupply* 

Yet  to  some  few,  whose  dazzling  virtues  slioiie, 
In  ages  past,  her  heavenly  charms  were  known. 
Hence  leam*d  the  bard,  m  lofty  strains  to  tell 
How  patient  Virtue  triumph'd  over  Hell; 
And  hence  the  chief,  who  led  the  chosen  race 
Through  partmg  seas,  deriv'd  his  songs  of  praise: 
She  gave  the  rap^rous  ode,  whose  ardent  Uy 
Sings  female  force,  and  vanquished  Sisera; 
She  tun'd  to  pious  notes  the  psafanist^i  lyre,    [fire  I 
And  fill'd  Isaiah's  ureast  with  more  than  PiiMUr'9 


soya, 

WRITTEN   FOR  THE  LATB  DUKE  OP  GtOUCSSm'S 
BIRTH-DAY. 

While  Venus  in  her  snowy  aims 

The  god  of  battles  held. 
And  sooth'd  him  with  her  tender  charms. 

Victorious  fn>m  the  field ; 
By  chance  she  cast  a  lovely  smile. 

Propitious,  down  to  Earth, 
And  vie«''d  in  Britain's  happy  isle 

Great  Gloucester's  glorious  birth. 

"  I.ook,  Mars,"  she  said ;  "  look  down,  and  boo 

A  child  pf  royal  rare ! 
Let's  crown  the  bright  nativity 

AVith  every  princely  grace : 
Thy  heavenly  image  let  me  bear. 

And  shine  a  Mars  below ; 
Form  you  his  mind  to  warlike  cape, 

Til  softer  gifls  bestow." 

Thus  at  his  birth  two  deities 

Their  blessings  dkl  impart : 
And  love  was  breath'd  into  his  eyes. 

And  glory  fbrm'd  his  heai-t 
His  cliildhQod  makes  of  war  a  game; 

Betimes  his  beauty  charms 
The  fair ;  who  bum'd  with  ci|ual  flame 

For  him,  as  he  for  arms, 
1699. 


ON  A  PEACOCK, 

PINELY  CUT  IN  VELLDlTBY  MOLIKDA. 

^^'^HEK  Fancy  did  Molinda's  hand  incite. 
Without  the  help  of  colour,  shade,  or  light, 
To  form  in  vellum,  spotless  as  her  mind. 
The  faircf-t  image  of  the  fcather'd  kind ; 
Nature  herself  a  strict  attendance  paid, 
Cliurm'd  with  th'  attainments  of  th'  illustrions  mnid^ 
Inspir'd  her  thought,  and,  smiling,  said,  "  Pll  see 
How  well  thin  fair-one's  art  can  copy  me." 

So  to  her  favourite  Titian  once  she  came. 
To  cuide  his  pencil,  and  attest  his  fame, 
WxtYi  transport  granting  all  that  she  could  give,   ' 
And  bid  his  works  to  wonderini^  ages  live. 
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|f«r  «itb  lev  tnmiport  bere  the  godden  see* 
Tlieesriowpieee  advance  by  ^kw  degrees;  • 
At  hit  racb  ikiil  in  every  part  was  shown. 
It  seem'd  a  new  creatian  of  her  oim ; 
Slwitarti,  to  view  the  fiaish'd  ^gar^  rise. 
And  fpmd  his  ample  train,  enrich'd  with  eyes  ; 
To  fee,  with  lively  grace,  his  fbrm  expressed, 
The  stately  bonoun  of  his  rising  crest, 
HiscQSsely  wfli|;B,  and  his  soft  silky  breast ! 
The  Jeafcs  oC  creeping  vines  aronnd  him  play. 
And  Nstare's  leaves  less  perfect  seem  than  they. 

O  matchless  bird !  whose  vace,  with  nicest  care, 
HeaveD  seans  in  pleasure  to  have  formed  so  fiur ! 
From  whOM  gay  plumes  ev'n  Phoebus  with  delight 
Seshis  own  rays  reflected  doubly  bright ! 
Though  numerous  rivals  of  the  wing  there  be 
Tbat  ihare  our  praise,  when  not  compar'd  to  thee. 
Soon  as  thy  nsing  glories  strike  our  eyes, 
ITirir  beauty  shines  no  more,  their  lustre  dies. 
So  when  Molinda,  with  superior  charms, 
Ibzzles  the  ring,  aod  other  uymphs  disarms, 
To  iur  the  rallying  Loves  and  Graces  fly, 
And,  fixing  there,  proclaim  the  victory. 

No  wonder,  then,  since  she  was  bom  f^  excel, 
Thif  bird's  &ir  image  she  describes  so  well , 
Hsppy,  as  in  some  temple  thus  to  stand, 
inmiortaliz'd  by  her  successful  hand. 


ON 

LtrcnWA'S  TEA-TABLE, 
"oen  invoke,  when  they  rehearse 

In  happy  strains  their  pleasing  dreams, 
Some  Muse  unseen  to  crown  their  verse, 

Aad  boast  of  Heliconian  streams : 

But  here,  a  reid  Muse  inspires 
(Who  more  reviving  streams  imparts) 

Ow  fttnries  with  the  poets*  iires. 
And  with  a  nobler  flame  our  hearts. 

Hliile  from  her  hand  each  honoured  guest 
Receives  his  cup  with  liquor  crown'd. 

He  thinks  'tis  Jove's  immortal  feast, 
Aad  Venns  deals  the  nectar  round. 

Ai  o*er  each  fbuflitain,  poets  sing. 
Some  lovely  guardian-nymph  has  sway. 

Who  from  the  consecrated  spring, 
Wdd  heasU  and  satyrs  drives  away; 

So  hither  dares  no  savage  press. 

Who  Bemutjr't  sovereign  power  defies ;   . 
AD,  drinking  here,  her  charms  confess. 

Frond  to  be  conquered  by  her  eyes. 

'^'hen  Pho&bns  try*d  his  herbs  in  vain 
Oq  Hyacinth,  had  she  hern  there. 

With  tf-a  she  would  have  cur'd  the  swain. 
Who  onlv  then  had  dy'd  for  her. 

January  l,'i701. 


TflK  MARCIL 

VicToiiA  oomes !  she  leaves,  the  forag'd  groves ! 
lltT  dying  camp  of  Oraces  and  of  Loves 
strike  all  their  tents,  and  fur  the  march  prepare, 
Aod  to  new  scenes  of  triumph  wait  the  fair. 

f  aiikp  the  slaves  which  other  warriors  gain. 
That  loath  subjection,  and  woukl  break  their  chain. 


Her  rural  slaves  their  absent  victor  moursa 
And  wish  not  liberty,  but  her  return. 
The  oooquer'd  oountries  droop,  while  she's  away. 
And  slowly  to  the  Spring  their  contribution  pay. 
While  cooing  turtles,  doubly  now  alone. 
With  their  lost  loves  another  loss  bemoan. 

Mean  time  m  peopled  cities  crowds  press  oiv 
And  jealous  ieem  who  shall  be  first  undone. 
Victories,  like  Fame,  before  th'  hivader  lly« 
And  lovers  yet  nnseemg  haste  to  die. 
While  she  with  careless,  unelated  mind. 
Heart  daily  conquests  which  she  n^er  design'd; 
In  her  a  soft,  yet  cruel  heart  is  found, 
Averse  to  cure,  and  vainly  griev'd  to  wound* 


WniTTEyiNA  LADY'S  PRAYER-BOOK. 

So  fair  a  form,  with  such  devotioo  join'd ! 

A  viigin  body,  and  a  spotless  mind  I 

PleasM  with  her  prayers,  while  Heaven  propitious 

The  lovely  votress  on  her  bended  knees,  [sees 

Sure  it  must  think  some  angel  lost  its  way. 
And  happening  on  our  wretched  Earth  to  stray, 
TVd  with  our  follies,  faiQ  would  take  its  flight. 
And  begs  to  be  restor'd  to  thcae  blest  realms  of  light 


ODE  ON  THE  SPRING. 

POa  TRB  MOHTB  OF  MAT. 

Wxirrow  Zephyr,  come  away ! 

On  this  sweet,  tiiis  silent  grove. 

Sacred  to  the  Muse  and  Love, 
In  gentle  whis^er'd  murmurs  play ! 
Come,  let  thy  soft,  thy  balmy  breeze 
Diffuse  thy  vernal  sweets  around 
From  sprouting  flowers,  and  blossom'd  trees; 
While  hills  aud  echoing  vales  resound 
With  notes,  which  wing'd  musicians  sing 
In  honour  to  the  bloom  of  Spring. 

Lovely  season  of  desire ! 

Nature  smiles  with  joy  to  see 

The  amorous  Months  led  on  by  thee^ 
That  kindly  wake  her  genial  fire. 
The  brightest  object  in  the  skies. 
The  fisirest  lights  that  shme  below, 
The  Sun,  and  Mira's  charming  eyes. 
At  thy  return  more  charming  grow : 
With  double  glory  they  appear, 
To  warm  and  grace  the  infant  Yeaiv 


HORACE, 
one  III.  BOOK  I  IT. 

The  design  of  this  ode  was  to  insinuate  to  Augustas 
the  danger  of  transferrins^  the  seat  of  the  empire 
from  Rome  to  Troy,  which  we  are  informed  he 
onoe  entertained  thoughts  of. 

Tr£  man  to  right  inflexibly  inelin'd, 

Poising  on  vtrtne's  batse  his  mind, 
Rests  in  himself  secun?, 
IndisMdubly  firm  in  good ; 
Let  tempests  rise,  and  billows  raire. 
All  rock  within,  he  can  immov'd  endure 

I'he  foaming  fiiry  of  the  tk>od, 
When  bellowing  winds  their  jarring  troops  engage^   • 
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Or  wastefiil  civil  toaMiks  mil  tkmi; 

With  fiercer  ttrengtb,  and  loader  wont, 

Dnviag  the  torrent  of  the  throni^ 

And  gi^hering  ioto  power. 
Let  a  proud  tyrant  oact  a  Idlling  ftomn  ; 
Or  Jove  in  aogrj  thunder  on  the  world  look  ^own  } 

Nay,  lot  the  irarae  of  Nature  craok^ 

And  all  the  qwoious  globe  on  h^h» 

Shattered  with  univeriHil  rack. 

Gome  tumbKog  from  the  sky : 

Yet  he'll  survey  the  horrid  scene 

With  steady  oourage  and  nndanntttt  aieiiy 
The  oniy  thing  serene ! 

Thus  Foilax  and  great  Heronles  [rornid, 

Boomed  through  the  world,  and  blest  the  nations 

Till,  rais'd  at  length  to  heAvenly  palaces, 
Mai^ind,  as  gods,  their  benefisK^tioas  crowned) 
With  these,  Augustus  shal(  fbr.ever  shine, 
And  staiA  his  rosy  lips  hi  cups  divine. 
Thus  his  fierce  tigers  dauntless  Bacchus  bear; 
The  glaring  savages  resist  in  vain, 
impatient  of  the  bit,  andiretting  on  the  rein ; 
Through  yielding  cloudfl  he  drives  th'  impetuous  car. 
Great  R4)mulus  pursued  the  shining  trace, 

And  leapt  the  lake,  where  all 

The  rest  of  mortals  fall, 
And  with  his  father's  *  horses  scour'd  the  same  bright 

airy  race. 
Then  in  full  senate  of  the  deities. 
Settling  the  seats  of  power,  and  fotniv  fate, 

Juno  began  the  high  debate. 
And  with  this  righteous  sentence  pleas'd  the  skies : 

"  O  Troy!"  she  said,  "  O  hated  Troy  I 

A  foreign  woman',  and  a  boyS 

Lewd,  partial,  and  uijust. 

Shook  ail  thy  proudest  towers  to  dust; 

Inclined  to  ruin  from  the  time 

Thy  king  did  mock  two  powers  divine^ 
And  ras'd  thy  fated  walls  m  peijury. 

But  doubly  damn*d  by  that  offence. 

Which  did  Minerva's  rage  inoensei 
And  oflfer'd  wrong  to  me. 

No  more  the  treacherous  ravisher 

Shines  in  full  pomp  and  youthful  charms ; 
Kor  Priam's  impious  house  with  Hector's  spear. 
Repels  the  violence  of  Grecian  arms. 
**  Our  feuds  did  long  embroil  the  mortal  rout. 

At  last  the  storm  is  spent, 

My  fury  with  it  ebbing  out. 

These  terms  of  peace  content; 
To  Mars  I  grant  among  the  stars  a  place 
For  his  son  Romulus,  of  Trojan  race; 
Here  shall  he  dwell  in  these  divine  abodes, 

Drink  of  the  heavenly  bowl, 
And  in  this  shining  court  his  name  enrol, 

With  the  serene  and  ever-vacant  gods : 
While  seas  shall  rage  between  his  Rome  and  Troy. 

The  horrid  distance  breaking  wide, 
Tht  banish'd  Ttojans  shall  the  globe  enjoy, 

And  reign  in  every  place  beside; 
While  beasts  insult  my  judge's  *  dost,  and  hide 

Thehr  litter  in  his  cursed  tomb, 
,  The  shining  Capitol  of  Rome 
Shall  overtook  the  world  with  awful  pride,    [dome. 
And  Peithians  take  their  law  from  that  eternal 

*  Rmnuhiswasenppoeedto  be  the  son  of  Blafs 
hy  the  priestess  Ida. 

:  Helen.  f  Paris.       •Tarii. 


"  Lei  Rem*  eitend  her  teie  to  enrtery  shore;     ^ 

And  let  no  banks  or  mounds  restrain 
Th'  impetuous  torrent  of  her  wide  command  ; 
The  seas  from  Europe,  Afrkk  part  in  vain; 
Swelling  above  those  floods,  her  power 
Shall,  like  its  NUe,  o'erflow  the  Lybtan  leal. 
Shining  in  pelish'd  steel,  she  dares 

The  glittering  beams  of  gold  despise^ 
Cold,  the  great  source  of  bumen  carei^ 
Hid  wisely  deep  from  mortal  eyes. 
Till,  sought  in  evil  hour  by  hatmb  mriilest. 

Opening  the  dark  abodes. 
There  issued  forth  a  direful  tnm  ef  Yoes^- 

That  give  mankind  no  rest; 
For  gold,  devoted  to  feh'  infernal  gods. 
No  native  human  uses  knows. 

"  Where'er  great  Jove  did  place 

The  bounds  of  Nature  yet  unseen. 

He  meant  a  goal  of  glory  to  the  race 
The  Roman  amis  shall  win : 

Rejoidng,  onward  they  approach 

To  view  the  outworks  of  the  world, 

The  maddcnmg  fires,  in  wild  debauch,     [whirVd  t 

The  snows  vA  rains  unborn,  in  endless  eddies 

<*  'Tis  I,  O  Rome,  prenoonce  these  fiitee  behind. 
But  will  thy  reign  with  this  oonditkw  bind. 
That  no  false  filial  piety. 
In  idle  shapes  deluding  thee, 
Or  confidence  of  power. 
Tempt  thee  again  to  raise  a  Titjan  tower; 
Troy,  plac'd  beneath  malignant  stars. 
Haunted  #ith  omens  still  the  same. 
Rebuilt,  shall  but  renew  the  former  flame, 
Jove's  wife  and  sister  lesiding  on  the  wars. 
Thrice  let  her  shine  with  brazen  walls, 

Rear'd  up  by  heavenly  hands: . 
And  thrice  in  fatal  dust  she  fells^ 
By  faithful  Grecian  bands ; 
Thrice  the  dire  scene  shall  on  Uie  world  retivn. 
And  captive  wives  again  their  sons  and  husbands 

mourn." 
But  stop,  presumptuous  Muse,  thy  daring  flight. 
Nor  hope  in  thy  weak  lyric  lay. 
The  heavenly  language  to  display, 
Or  bring  the  counsels  df  the  gods  to  light. 


GREENWICH-PARK. 
The  Paphian  isle  was  once  the  blest  abode 
Of  Beauty's  goddess  and  her  archer-god. 
There  blissful  bowers  and  amorous  shines  were  mtM, 
Fair  cypress  walks,  and  myrtles  ever  green. 
'Twas  there,  surrounded  by  a  hallow'd  wood. 
Sacred  to  love,  a  splendid  temple  stood  r 
■^Tiere  altars  were  with  costly  gfums  perftun'd. 
And  lovers  sighs  arose,  and  smoke  frtmi  hearts  con- 

simi'd : 
Till,  thence  remov'd,  the  queen  of  beanty  flies 
To  Britain,  fem'd  for  bright  victorious  eyes. 
Here  fix'd,  she  chose  a  sweeter  seat  for  Love, 
And  Greenwich-park  is  now  her  Cyprian  grove. 

Nor  fair  Parnassus  with  this  hill  can  vie. 
Which  gently  swells  into  the  wondering  sky. 
Commanding  all  that  can  transport  our  sight. 
And  varying  with  each  view  the  fresh  delight. 
From  hence  my  Muse  prepares  to  wing  her  way. 
And  wanton.ltke  )he  Tluuae8,throiigh  ■wiHm|»  moadft 

would  stray  I 
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»ftegrof««s  beneath,  the  ■jrlvcn  bonrof*, 
Tlwrivei^  windiBg  truM&d  graet  Angugttt'i  towets. 

But  tee !—  Mag  ptoiy ecit  dimwiny  peer 
Atoncetnoapofts,  ettd  raieei  awftil  Iber! 
iow'i  finnourite  beBd.  leleoted  to  iwdntain 
Hii  choiceit  trimnphe,  end  tnpport  hii  vrign. 
Mqae,  pe^  thy  boawge  hare— yet  oh  be«u«t 
And  itim  the  glorioue  eoeoe  with-artfttl  cue. 
For  foolish  pnuae  is  satire  on  the  fair. 

BeboU  where  bright  Urania  does  advance, 
iod  lightens  through  the  trees  with  every  glance ! 
A  outtbl  pleasure  in  her  air  is  seen ; 
Diaaa  shines  with  such  a  graceful  mien, 
When  in  her  darling  woods  she's  feign'd  to  rove, 
The  dMse  porsumg,  and  avoiding  love. 
At  fiyttig  deer  the  goddess  boasts  her  aim. 
Bet  Oipid  shows  the  nymph  a  nobler  game. 
Th'  onerring  diafts  so  various  fly  around, 
Til  hard  to  say  which  gives  the  deepest  wound; 
<^  if  with  greater  giory  we  submit, 
Pierc'd  by  her  eyes,  her  humour,  or  her  wit 

See  next  her  charming  sister,  young  andgay, 
hbeauty's  bloom  like  the  sweet  month  of  May ! 
The  sportful  nymph,  once  in  the  neighbouring 


Sopris'd  by  ehaaee  the  sleeping  god  of  Love; 
Bis  head  reclin'd  upon  a  taft  of  green, 
Aad  $y  hhn  aeatter'd  lay  his  arrows  bright  and  keen  I 
She  l|ed  his  wings,  and  stole  his  wanton  dart, 
Then,  laoghing,  wak'd  the  tyrant  lord  of  hearts; 
He  sBiif  d,«-«iid  said^"  Tis  well,  insulting  lair ! 
Yet  how  you  sport  with  sleeping  Love  btwai^ ! 
My  hMS  of  darts  I  quickly  can  supply, 
Your  looks  shall  triumph  for  Love's  deity : 
And  thongfa  yon  now  my  feeble  power  disdain, 
Ym  once  p^haps  may  feel  a  lover's  pain." 

Though  Helen's  form,  and  Cleopatra's  charms. 
The  bottt  of  Fame,  once  kindled  dire  alarms ; 
TiMise  dazzling  lights  the  world  no  more  must^view, 
Aad  scarce  wquld  think  the  bright  description  true, 
Did  not  that  ray  of  beauty,  more  divine. 
In  Mira's  eyes  by  transmigration  shine. 
Her  shape,  her  air,  pn^rtion,  lovely  isice, 
Aqd  matchless  skin  contend  with  rival  grace; 
And  Venus'  self,  proud  of  th'  officious  aid, 
With  all  her  charms  adorns  th'  illustrious  maid. 

But  hark  !-«what  mofe  than  mortal  sounds  are 


Be  still,  ye  whimpering  winds,  and  moving  trees ! 
A  second  Mira  does  all  hearts  surprise. 
At  once  victorio«is  with  her  voice  and  eyes. 
ikr  eyes  alooe  can  tenderest  love  inspire, 
Her  heavenly  voice  improves  the  young  desire. 
So  western  gales  in  fragrant  gardens  play 
On  buds  produc'd  by  the  sun's  quickening  ray. 
And  spTMd  them  into  life,  and  gently  chide  their 

stay. 
We  ooort  that  flUll,  by  which  we're  sure  to  die; 
The  raodeai  fiur  would  fisin  our  suit  deny, 
Aad  uopi  anwiilingly  with  trembling  fear, 
As  if  ooD^emM  our  min  is  so  near ; 
So  generooa  victors  softest  pity  know, 
Aad  with  reluctance  strike  the  fatal  btow. 

Engaging  Cynthia'sam'd  with  every  gi^ace; 
Hsr  lovelw  mmd  shmes  cheerftil  through  her  face, 
A  SBcrad  lamp  in  a  feir  crystal  case. 
Kot  Vcona  star,  the  brightest  of  the  sphere, 
Snileaao  seme,  or  easts  a  light  so  clear. 
^  happy  brother  of  this  wondrous  feir! 
The  best  «r  astm  well  deaerfM  thy  care  $ 


Her  sightaig  lovers,  whoi 
Would  wish  thy  place,  did  they  not  wish  fer  mm* 
What  angels  are,  when  we  desire  to  fcMMr» 
We  ferm  a  thought  by  such  as  she  below. 
And  thenceoonclode  they're  bright  beyond  compart^ 
Gompos'dof  all  that's  good,  and  all  that's  feir. 
There  yet  remains  unnam'd  a  daacling  tbronf 
Ofnjrmphs,  who  to  these  happy  shades  bolong. 
O  Venus!  lovely  qneen  of  soft  desires ! 
For  ever  dwell  where  sueh  ieppiy  thy  fires ! 
May  Virtue  still  with  Beauty  share  the  swayi 
And  Che  glad  world  with  willing  aeal  obey  I 


TO  MOUKDA. 

Th'  inspiring  Muses  and  the  god  of  Love, 
Which  most  should  gmce  the  feir  Molinda  strove  t 
Ix>ve  arm'd  her  with  his  bow  and  keenest  darts, 
The  Muses  more  enrich'd  her  mmd  with  arts. 
Though  Groece  in  shining  temples  heretofore 
Did  Venus  and  Minerva's  powers  adore. 
The  ancients  thought  no  single  goddese  fit. 
To  reign  at  once  o'ef  Beauty  and  o'er  Wit ; 
Each  was  a  separate  claim;  till  now  we  find 
The  different  titles  in  Molinda  join'd. 
From  hence,  when  at  the  court,  the  paric,  the  play. 
She  gilds  the  evening,  or  improve  the  day. 
All  eyes  regard  her  with  transporting  Are, 
One  sex  with  envy  bums,  and  one  with  fierce  desire  : 
But  when  withdrawn  from  public  show  aoi  noise. 
In  silent  works  her  fency  she  employs, 
A  smiling  train  of  Arts  around  her  stand. 
And  ooort  improvement  feom  her  curious  hand* 
She,  their  bright  patroness,  o'er  all  presides. 
And  with  like  skill  the  pen  and  needle  guides; 
By  this  we  see  gay  silken  landscapes  wrought. 
By  that,  the  landscape  of  a  beauteous  thought  s 
T^liether  her  voice  in  tuneful  airs  she  moves, 
Or  cuts  dissembled  flowers  and  paper  groves. 
Her  voice  transports  the  ear  with  soft  delight. 
Her  flowers  and  groves  surprise  the  ravish'd  sight  t 
Which  ev'n  to  Nature's  bonders  we  prefer; 
All  but  that  wonder  Nature  form'd  in  her. 


A  LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND 

IN  THE  CpUNTKY. 

vY  HIL8T  thou  art  happy  in  a  blest  retreat. 

And  free  from  care  dost  rural  songs  repeat. 

Whilst  fragrant  air  fens  thy  poetic  fire. 

And  pleasant  groves  with  sprightly  notes  inspire, 

(Groves  whose  recesses  and  rdTreshlng  shade 

Indulge  th'  invention,  and  the  judgment  aid) 

I,  midst  the  smoke  and  clamours  of  the  toivn. 

That  choke  my  Muse,  and  weigh  my  feocy  dmm^ 

Pass  my  unactive  hours  ;-«— 

In  such  an  air,  how  can  soft  numben  flow. 

Or  in  such  soil  the  sacred  laurel  grow  ? 

^11  we  can  boast  of  the  poetic  fire, 

Are  but  some  sparks  that  soon  as  bom  ocpire. 

Hail  happy  Woods !  harbours  of  Peace  and  Joy  f 
Where  no  black  cares  the  mmd's  repose  destroy ! 
Where  grateful  Silence  unmolested  reigns. 
Assists  Uie  Muse,  and  i^uickens  all  her  stiauis* 
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Such  were  th«  scenes  of  our  first  parents'  love, 
Jh  Eden's  groves  with  equal  flames  they  strove. 
While  warbling  birds,  soft  whispering  breaths  of 

wind. 
And  murmuring  streams,  to  grace  their  nuptials 

join'd. 
All  nature  smii'd ;  the  plains  were  fresh  and  green, 
tJnstain'd  the  fountains,  and  the  heavens  serene. 

Ye  blest  remains  of  that  illustrious  age  ! 
Delightful  i^rittgs  and  Woods  !— 
Might  I  with  you  my  peaceful  days  live  o'er. 
You,  and  my  friend,  whose  absence  I  deplore. 
Calm  as  a  genUe  brook's  unrufBed  tide 
Should  the  delicious  flowing  minutes  glide; 
Discharg'd  of  care,  on  unfrequented  plains. 
We'd  sing  of  rural  joys  in  rural  strains. 
Ko  felse  corrupt  delights  our  thoughts  should  move. 
But  joys  of  friendship,  poetry,  and  love. 
While  others  fondly  feed  ambition's  lire. 
And  to  the  top  of  human  state  aspire, 
That  from  their  airy  eminence  tliey  may 
With  pride  and  scorn  th'  inferior  world  survey, 
Here  we  should  dwell  obscure,  yet  happier  far  than 

th«y.' 


VERSES  PRESENTED  TO  A  LADY, 

■wmr  A  DiAwniG  (by  the  author)  of  cvpWi 

Whbw  generous  Dido  m  disguise  caress'd 
This  god,  and  fondly  elasp'd  him  to  her.brea«t. 
Soon  the  sly  urchin  storm'd  her  tender  heart. 
And  amorous  flames  dispersed  through  every  part 
In  vain  she  strove  to  check  the  new-bom  fire, 
It  scom'd  her  weak  essays,  and  rose  the  higher: 
In  vain  from  feasts  and  balls  relief  she  sought. 
The  TVojah  youth  alone  employ'd  her  thought: 
Yet  Fate  oppos*d  her  unrewarded  care ; 
Forsaken,  scom'd,  she  perisb'd  in  despair. 

No  such  event,  fair  nymph,  you  need  to  fear. 
Smiles,  without  darts,  alone  attend  him  here; 
Weak  and  unarm'd,  not  able  to''surpri8e. 
He  waits  for  influence  from  3rour  conquering  eyes. 
Heaven  change  the  omen,  then ;  and  may  this  prove 
A  happy  prelude  to  successful  love ! 


HORACE, 

BOOK    I.      ODE  ZXII. 

Integer  vita,  scelerisque  pums, 
Konegct  Mauri  jaculis  nequearcu,  &c. 

rMITATEO   IN   PARAPHRASE. 

Hence,  slavish  Fear!  thy  Stygian  wings  display! 
Thou  ugly  fiend  of  Hell,  away  ! 
Wrapp'd  in  thick  clouds,  and  shades  of  night. 
To  conscious  souls  direct  thy  flight! 
There  brood  on  guilt,  fix  there  a  loath'd  embrace, 
And  propagate  vain  terrours,  frights, 
Dreams,  goblins,  and  imagin'd  sprights. 
Thy  visionary  tribe,  thy  black  and  monstrous  race. 
Go,  haunt  the  slave  that  stains  his  hands  in  gore ! 
Possess  the  peijur'd  mind,  awl  rack  the  usurer  more, 
Than  his  oppression  did  the  poor  before. 

Vainly,  you  feeble  wretches,  you  prepare 
The  glittering  forgery  of  war : 


The  poison'd  shaft,  the  Partiiiaa  bow,  and  spenr 
Like  that  the  warlike  Moor  is  wont  to  wield. 
Which,  pois'd  an^. guided,  from  his  ear 
He  hurls  impetuous  through  the  field; 
In  vain  you  lace  the  helm,  and  heave  in  vain  the 
shield: 
He's  only  safe,  whose  armour  of  defence 
Is  adflLinantine  innocence. 

If  o'er  the  stcepy  Alps  he  go, 
Vast  mountains  of  eternal  snow. 
Or  where  fam'd  Ganges  and  Hydaspes  flow; 
If  o'er  paroh'd  Libya's  desert  land. 
Where  threatening  from  afiir 
Th'  afinghted  traveller 
Encounters  moving  hills  of  sand ;         • 
No  sense  of  danger  can  disturb  his  rest; 
He  fears  no  human  force,  nor  savage  beast ; 
Impenetrable.«ourage  steels  his  manly  breast. 

Thus,  late  within  the  Sabine  grove. 
While  free  from  care,  tod  full  of  love, 
I  raise  my  tuneful  voice,  and  stray 
Regardless  of  myself  and  way, 
A  grizly  wolf,  with  glaring  eye, 
View'd  me  unarm'd,  yet  pass'd  unhurtful  by. 
A  fiercer  monster  ne'er,  in  quest  of  ibod» 
Apulian  forests  did  molest; 
Numidia  never  saw  a  more  pipdigious  beast; 
Numidia,  mother  of  the  yellow  brood. 
Where  the  stem  lion  shakes  his  knotted  mane. 
And  roars  aloud  for  prey,  and  scours  the  spacious 
plai*. 

Place  me  where  no  soft  breeze  of  summer  wind 

Did  e*er  the  stiffen'd  soil  unbind. 
Where  no  lefreshin;:^  warmth  e'er  durst  in\'ade. 
But  Winter  holds  his  unmolested  seat. 
In  all  his  hoary  robes  array'd,  [beat. 

And  rattling  storais  of  hail,  and  noisy  tempests 
Place  me  beneath  the  scorching  blaze 
Of  the  fierce  Sun's  immediate  rays. 
Where  house  or  cottage  ne'er  were^seen. 
Nor  rooted  plant  or  tree,  nor  springing  green  ; 
Yet,  lovely  Lalage,  my  generous  flame 
Shall  ne'er  expire ;  I'll  boldly  sing  of  thee, 
Charm'd  with  the  music  of  thy  name, 
And  guarded  by  the  gods  of  Love  and  Poetry. 


HORACE, 

BOOK    II.      ODE  XVt* 

TO  GROSPHUS. 


Otium  Divos  rogat  in  patenti 
Prensus  ^gaeo,  &c. 

IMITATED   IN   PARAPHRASE. 

Indulgent  Quiet !  power  serene. 

Mother  of  Peace,  and  Joy,  and  Lov»! 
O  say,  thou  calm  propitious  queen. 
Say,  in  what  solitaiy  grove, 
Within  what  hollow  rock,  or  winding  oi:lI, 

^y  human  eyes  unseen, 
like  some  retrcatc-d  Drukl,  dost  thou  dwell? 
And  why,  illusive  goildess  <  ^hy, 
When  we  thy  mansion  would  surround. 
Why  dost  thou  lead  us  through  enchanted  ground^ 
To  mock  our  vatn  research,  and  from  our  wishes  fly  ^ 
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Th«vaiideriiig  sailors,  pale  with  fear, 

For  thee  th^  gods  implore, 
When  the  tempestuous  sea  runs  high, 
Aod  when,  through  all  the  dark  benighted  sky. 
No  friendly  moon  or  stars  appear 
To  guide  their  steerage  to  the  shore : 
For  thee  the  weary  soldier  piays ; 
Forious  in  fight,  the  sons  ofl'hrace, 
And  Medes,  that  wear  majestic  by  their  side 

A  fall-cbarg'd  quiver's  decent  pride, 
Gladly  with  thee  would  pass  inglorious  days, 
Renounce  the  warrior's  tempting  praise. 
And  buy  theo,  if  thon  might'st  be  sold, 
M1ck  gems,  and  purple  vests,  and  stores  of  plundered 
gold. 
But  neither  boundless  a-ealth ,  nor  guards  that  wait 
Around  the  consnPs  honoured  gate, 
Nor  anti-chambers  with  attendants  fill'd, 
llie  mind^s  unhappy  tumults  can  abate. 
Or  banish  sullen  cares,  that  fly 
Arrows  the  gilded  rooms  of  state. 
And  their  foul  ntsts,  like  swallows,  build 
Chiscto  tliepalace-roofo,  and  towers  that  pierce  the 
sky. 
Much  less  will  Nature's  modest  wants  supply; 
And  happier  livi^s  the  homely  swain. 
Who,  in  some  cottage,  far  from  noise. 
His  few  paternal  goods  enjoys, 
Kor  knous  the  sordid  lust  of  gain, 
Kor  with  Fear's  tormenting  pain 
His  hovering  steps  destroys. 
Vain  man !  that  in  a  narrow  space 
At  *-ndless  game  projects  the  daring  spear ! 
For  short  is  life's  uiK'crtain  race : 
Then  why,  capricious  mortal !  why 
Dust  thou  for  bappine:is  repair 
To  distant  climates,  and  a  for<:ign  air  ? 
Fo<j!  !  from  thyself  thou  canst  not  fly. 
Thyself,  tlie  source  of  all  thy  care. 
So  flies  the  woimded  stag,  provok'd  with  pain. 

Bounds  oVr  the  spacious  downs  in  vain ; 
Vw  feather'd  torment  sticks  within  his  side. 
And  fnnn  the  smarting  wound  a  purple  tide 
Marks  all  his  way  with  blood,  and  dyes  the  grassy 
plain. 
But  swifter  fiar  is  execrable  Care 

Than  stags,  or  winds  that  through  the  skies 
Thick-driving sj^ovs  and  gathered  tempests  bear; 
Pursuing  Care  the  sailing  ship  out-flies. 
Climbs  the  tali  vessel's  painted  sides; 
Nor  leaves  arm'd  squadrons  in  the  field, 
'  But  with  the  marching  horsemen  rides, 
And  dikcllii  alike  in  courts  and  camps,  and  makes  all 
places  yield. 
Then,  since  no  state's  completely  blest, 
Ijpt's  learn  the  bitter  to  allay 
With  gentle  mirth,  and  wisely  gay 
Enjoy  at  least  the  present  day, 

And  Ic'ave  to  *Pate  the  rest 
Nor  with  vain  fear  of  ills  to  OQme 
Anticipate  th'  appointed  doom. 
Soon  did  Achilles  quit  the  stage. 
The  hero  fell  by  sudden  death ; 
While  Ttthon  to  a  tedious  wasting  age 
Drew  his  protracted  breath.     ^ 
And  thuft  oM  partial  Time,  my  friend,      . 
Perhaps,  unask'd,  to  worthless  me 
Those  hours  of  lengthened  life  oiay  lend, 
Which  hc*ll  refuse  to  thoe. 


Thee  shiningwealth  and  plenteous  joys  8urrouiid« 
And,  all  thy  fruitful  6elds  around, 
Unnumber'd  herds  of  cattle  stray. 
Thy  hamess'd  steeds  with  sprightly  vwce 
Make  neighbouring  vales  and  hills  rejoice, 
While  smoothly  thy  gay  chariot  flies  o'er  the  swift 
measur'd  way. ' 

To  me  the  stars,  with  less  profusion  kind. 
An  humble  fortune  have  assign'd, 
And  no  untnneful  lyric  vein, 
But  a  sincere  contented  mind, 

That  can  the  vile  malignant  crowd  disdain. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  ROSE. 


PROM   THE   FRENCH. 


On. 


on  a  solemn  festal  day 

Held  by  th'  immortals  in  the  skies. 

Flora  had  summoned  all  the  deities 
That  rule  o'er  gardens,  or  survey 
The  birth  of  greens  and  springing  flowen;. 
And  thus  address'd  the  genial  powers. 

"  Ye  shining  Graces  of  my  courtly  train. 

The  cause  of  this  assembly  know ! 

In  sovereign  majesty  I  reign 
O'er  the  gay  flowery  universe  below; 
Yet,  my  increasing  glory  to  maintain, 
A  queen  I'll  chixise  with  spotless  honour  fair, 

The  delegated  crown  to  wear. 
Let  me  your  counsel  and  assistance  ask, 

T'  accomplish  this  momentous  task." 

The  deities  that  stood  around, 
At  first  retum'd  a  murmuring  sound; 
Then  said,  **  Fair  goddess,  do  you  know 
The  factious  feuds  this  must  create. 
What  jealous  rage  and  mutual  hate 
Among  the  rival  flowers  will  grow  ? 

The  vilest  thistle  that  infests  the  plain 
Will  think  his  tawdry  painted  pride 
Deserves  the  crown;  and,  if  deny'd. 

Perhaps  with  traitor-plots,  molest  your  reign.** 
"  Vain  are  your  fears,  Flora  reply'd, 

'Tis  fix'd— and  hear  how  I'll  tlie- cause  decide. 

*'  Deep  in  a  venerable  wood 

Where  oaks,  with  vocal  skill  endued. 

Did  wondrous  oracles  of  old  impart. 

Beneath  a  little  hill's  inclining  side, 
A  grotto's  seen  where  Nature's  art 

Is  exercisM  in  all  her  smiling  pride. 
Retired  in  this  sweet  grassy  cell, 
A  lovely  wood^ymph  once  did  dwell. 

She  always  pleas'd ;  fbr  more  than  mortal  firto 

Shone  in  her  eyes,  and  did  her  charms  inspire; 
A  Dryad  bore  the  beauteous  nymph,  a  Sylvan  was 

[her  sire. 
Chaste,  wise,  devout,  she  still  obeyM 
With  humble  zeal  Heaven's  dread  commands. 
To  every  action  ask'd  our  aid. 
And  oft  before  our  altars  pray'd ; 

Pure  was  her  heart,  and  undefil'd  her  hai^ds. 
She's  dead — and  from  her  sweet  remains 
The  wondrous  mixture  I  would  take. 

This  much  desired,  this  perfect  flower  to  make. 

Assist,  and  thus  with  our  transforming  pains,    . 
We'll' Signify  the  garden-beds,  and  grace  our  fa- 
vourite trains." 
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Tb'  tpplftfidiag  deities  with  plMture  beard. 

And  for  tlie  grateful  woit  prepared. 

A  busy  fiEux  tbe  god  of  Garden!  wore; 

Vertunmus  ef  tbe  party  too, 
From  Taiioqs  »weeu  th'  exbaling  epiriCs  drew : 
WbUe,  m  full  oanieters,  Pomona  bore 

Of  ricbest  fruits  a  plenteous  store ; 
And  Vesta  proBsis'd  wondrous  tbiags  to  do. 

Gay  Venus  led  a  lively  train 
Of  smiles  and  graces:  the  plump  god  of  Wine 
From  clusters  did  the  flowing  nectar  strain. 
And  fill'd  large  goblets  with  bis  juioe  divine. 

Tbuscharg'd,  they  seek  the  honourM  shade 

Where  liv'd  and  died  the  spotless  maid. 
On  a  soft  couch  of  turf  the  body  lay ; 
111'  approaching  deities  pressed  all  around^ 

Prqiar'd  the  sacred  rites  to  pay 

In  silence,  and  with  awe  pronmnd. 
Flora  thrice  bow'd,  and  thus  was  heard  to  prey. 

"  Jove!  mighty  Jove!  whom  all  adore. 

Exert  thy  great  creative  power ! 
Let  this  fair  corpse  be  mortal  clay  no  more ; 
tnmSorm  it  to  a  tree,to  bear  a  beauteous  flower" — 

Scaice  had  the  goddess  spoke,  when  see ! 
Hie  nymph's  extended  limbs  the  form  of  branches 
wear: 
Behold  the  wondrous  change,  the  firagrant  tree ! 

To  leaves  was  tura'd  her  flowing  hair ; 
And  rich  diilus'd  perfumes  regal'd  the  wanton  air. 

Heavens !  what  new  charm,  what  sudden  light. 
Improves  the  grot,  and  entertains  the  sight ! 
A  fronting  bud  begins  the  tree  t'  adorn ; 
The  large  the  sweet  vermilion  flower  is  born  f 
Tlie  goddess  thrice  on  the  fair  \nhnt  breathM, 
To  spread  it  into  life,  and  to  convey 
The  foagrant  soul,  and  every  charm  bequeath'd 
To  make  the  vegetable  princess  gay : 
Then  kin'd  it  thrice :  the  general  silence  broke. 
And  thus  in  kwd  rejoicing  accents  spoke. 
*'  Ye  flowers  at  my  command  attendant  here. 
Pay  homage,  and  your  sovereign  Rose  revere ! 
Ko  sorrow  on  your  drooping  leaves  be  seen ; 

Let  all  be  proud  of  such  a  queen. 

So  fit  the  floral  crown  to  wear, 
To  glorify  the  day,  and  grace  the  jrouthful  year." 
Thus  speaking,  she  the  new -bom  favourite 

The  transformation  was  complete ;   [crown'd , 

The  deities  with  songs  the  queen  of  flowers  did  greet : 

Soft  flutes  and  tuneful  harps  were  heard  to  sound ; 

While  now  to  Heaven  the  well-pleas'd  goddess  flies 

With  her  bright  train,  and  reasoends  the  skies.   - 
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THE  PREFACE, 
AS  rr  WAS  mnmoi  bbfobb  tsb  music. 

TO  THE  LOVERS  OF  MUSIC. 

Ma.  PifoscR  faavbig  deiired  that  acme  acoonnt 
should  be  prefixed  to  these  cantaiasfelaliDg  to  the 


words,  it  may  be  proper  to  aoqntlat  the  publie, 
that  they  are  tlie  first  essays  of  this  Und,  and 
were  written  as  an  experiment  ef  introdncing  a 
sort  of  composition,  which  had  never  been  jia- 
turalized  in  our  langoage.  Those  who  are  aflect- 
edly  partkU  to  the  Itidian  tongue  will  scarce  al- 
low music  to  speak  any  other;  but  if  reason  may 
be  admitted  to  have  any  share  in  these  entertain- 
ments, nothing  is  mon»  necessary  than  that  the 
words  -should  be  understood,  without  which  the 
end  of  vocal  music  is  lost.  The  want  of  this  oc- 
casions a  common  complaint,  and  is  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only  reason,  that  the  best  works  of  Scar- 
lati  and  other  Italians,  except  those  perfonncd  in 
operas,  are  generally  but  little  known  or  regarded 
here.  Besides,  it  may  be  observed,  without  any 
dishonour  to  a  language  which  has  been  adorned 
by  some  writers  of  excellent,  genius,  and  was  the 
first  among  the  modems  in  which  the  art  of  poetry 
was  revived  and  brought  to  any  perfection,  that 
in  the  great  number  of  their  operas,  serenatas, 
and  cantatas,  the  words  are  often  much  inferior  to 
the  composition ;  and  though,  by  their  abouD<Ur^ 
with  vowels,  they  have  an  inimitable  aptuess  and 
facility  for  notes,  the  writers  for  music  have  not 
always  made  the  best  use  of  this  advantege,  or 
seem  to,  have  relied  on  it  so  much  as  to  have  re- 
gAtded  little  else ;  so  that  Mr.  Waller's  remark  on 
another  occasion  may  be  frequently  applied  to 
them: 

Soft  words,  with  nothing  in  them,  make  a  song. 

Yet  so  great  is  the  force  of  sounds  well  chosen 
and  skilfully  executed,  that,  as  they  can  hide  in- 
different sense,  and  a  kind  of  associated  pleasure 
arises  from  the  words  though  they  are  but  mean ; 
so  the  impression  cannot  fail  of  being  in  propor- 
tion much  greater,  when  the  thoughts  are  natural 
and  proper,  and  the  expressions  unafiected  and 
agreeable. 

Since,  (herefore,  the  English  language,  though 
inferior  in  smoothness,  has  been  found  not  inca- 
pable of  harmony,  nothing  would  perhaps  be  want- 
ing towards  introducing  the  most  elegant  style  of 
music,  in  a  nation  which  has  given  such  generous 
encouragements  to  it,  if  our  best  poets  would  some- 
times assist  this  design,  and  make  it  their  diversion 
to  improve  a  sort  of  verse,  in  regular  measures, 
purposely  fitted  for  music,  and  which,  of  all  the 
modem  kinds,  seems  to  be  the  only  one  that  can 
now  properly  be  called  lyrics. 

It  cannot  but  be  observed  on  this  occasion,  that 
since  poetry  and  music  are  so  neariy  allied,  it  is  a 
misfortune  that  those  who  excel  in  one  are  often 
perfect  strangers  to  the  other.  If,  therefore,  a 
better  correspondence  were  settled  bcitweea  the  two 
sister  arts,  -they  would  probably  contribute  to  each 
other's  improvement.  Hie  expreasiotts  of  har- 
mony, cadence,  and  a  good  ear,  which  are  said 
to  be  io  necessary  in  poetry,  being  all  borrowed 
from  music,  ahow  at  least,  if  th^  signify  any 
thing,,  that  it  wonld  be  no  improper  help  fbr  a 
poet  to  underataiid  mora  than  the  metaphorical 
sense  of  them.  And  on  the  other  hand,  a  com- 
poser can  never  jndgo  where  to  lay  the  accent  of 
his  music,  who  does  not  know,  or  is  not  made  scn» 
sible,  where  the  words  hare  the  greatest  beauty 
and  force. 

Ilieva  is  one  tUng  in  composiOens  of  this  sort 
which  seems  a  litUe  te  want  axplakiiagr  x^  that 
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is  (he  recltathre  musie,  wiiieh  many  people  hear 
vitlioat  pleasare,  the  rtaaon  ef  vbicb  is,  perhaps, 
that  they  have  a  misiakeB  notum  of  it.  They^are 
aocustQBNd  to  think  that  ail  munc  should  be  air; 
and  being  disappointed  of  what  they  expect,  they 
lotethebeMtty  that  is  in  it  of  a  different  kind.  It 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  thcrefoie,  that  the  re- 
citative style  in  compofiition  is  iboiided  on  that 
variety  of  accent  wtuch  pleases  in  the  pronunci- 
atioo  of  a  good  orator,  vith  as  little  deviation  from 
it  ss  possible.  The  different  tones  of  the  voice, 
in  astonishment^  joy,  somnr,  rage,  tenderness  in 
affirmatioos,  apostrophes,  interrogations,  and  all 
the  varieties  of  speech,  make  a  sort  of  natural 
muac,  which  is  very  agreeable ;  and  this  is  what 
is  intcoded  to  be  imitated,  with  sqme  helps  by  the 
eompQser, '  but  without  approaching  to  what  we 
call  a  tune  or  air ;  so  that  it  is  but  a  kind  of  im- 
proved elocution  or  pronouncing  the  words  in  mu- 
sical cadences,  and  is  indeed  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  performer  to  make  it  agreeable  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  his  skill  or  ignorance,  like  the  reading 
of  verse,  which  is  not  every  one's  talent.  This 
sboit  aocount  may  possibly  suffice  to  show  how 
properly  the  recitative  has  a  place  in  compositions 
of  sny  length,  to  relieve  the  ear  with  a  variety, 
and  to  introdoce  the  airs  with  the  greater  ad- 


As  to  Mr.  Pepufich's  success  in  these  compo- 
ntions,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  any  more  tiian 
that  he  has,  I  think,  very  naturally  expressed  the 
ieose  of  the  words.  He  is  desirous  the  public 
•hooid  be  informed,  that  they  are  not  only  the  first 
he  has  attempted  in  E^^ish,  but  the  first  of  any 
of  his'  works  pablished  by  himself;  and  as  he 
vholly  submits  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  lovers 
sf  this  art,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  find,  that 
ku  endeavours  to  promote  the  composing  of  music 
in  the  English  language,  al!ter  a  new  model,  are 
bvoiuahiy  accepted. 


CANTATA  L 
Oy  ENGUSH  BEAUT}'. 

atClTATITS.* 

Wsev  Beauty's  goddess  from  the  ocean  sprung^ 
Ascending,  o'er  the  waves  she  cast  a  smile 
On  fisir  Britannia's  happy  Isle, 

And  lais'd  her  tuneful  voice,  and  thus  she  sung. 

AIR. 

Hail,  Britannia!  hail  to  thee, 
Fairest  island  of  the  sea ! 
Thou  my  fisvoorite  land  shalt  be. 
Cyprus  too  shall  own  my  sway. 
And  dedicate  to  me  its  groves ; 
Yet  Venus  and  her  train  of  Loves 
Will  with  happier  Britain  stay.  . 
Hail,  Britannia  !  hail  to  thee. 
Fairest  island  of  the  sea ! 
Thou  my  &vouritc  land  shalt  be. 
aiciTA^rivt. 
Mannia  heard  the  notes  diffusing  wide, 

And  saw  the  power  whom  gods  and  men  i^dore, 
Approaching  nearer  with  the  tide. 
And  m  t  rapture  loudly  cry'd, 
Owdoome!  w«lcome  to  my  shovel. 


Lovely  iale!  so  richly  blest  I 
Beauty's  palm  is  thine  oonfess'd* 
Thy  daughteis  all  the  world  oirtshinq^ 
Nor  Venus'  self  is  so  divine 
Lovely  isle  !  so  richly  blest ! 
Beauty's  palm  is  thine  confess'd* 


CANTATA  IL 
ALBXI& 

KBCITATIVS. 

See,— from  the  silent  grove  Alexis  fties. 
And  seeks  with  every  pleasing  art 
To  ease  the  pain;  which  lovely  eyes 
Created  in  his  heart. 
To  shining  theatres  he  now  repairs. 
To  learn  Camilla's  ipoving  airs. 
Where  thus  to  Music's  power  the  swain  addreai'd  hb 
prayers. 

AIE. 
Charming  sounds!  that  sweetly  languish. 
Music,  O  compose  my  anguish ! 

Every  passion  yields  to  thee ; 
Phoebus  quickly  then  relieve  me : 
Cupid  shall  no  more  derive  me; 

I'll  to  sprightlier  joys  be  free. 

EECrrATIVE. 

Apollo  heard  the  foolish  swain ; ' 
He  knew,  when  Daphne  once  he  lov'd. 
How  weak,  t' assuage  an  amorous  pain, 
His  own  harmonious  art  had  proVd, 
And  all  his  healing  herbs  how  vain. 

Then  thus  he  strikes  the  speidcing  strings. 

Preluding  to  his  voice,  and  ! ' 


Sounds,  though  charming,  cant  relieve  thee  j 
Do  not,  shepherd,  then  deceive  thee. 

Music  is  the  voice  of  Love. 
If  the  tender  maid  believe  thee. 
Soft  relenting. 
Kind  consenting, 
Will  alone  thy  pain  remowct 


CANTATA  in. 
ON  TI{B  SFRING. 

WITI  nOLIHS* 
AIE.      . 

Feaokamt  Flora !  haste,  appear. 
Goddess  of  the  youthftil  Year ! 

Zephjrr  gently  courts  thee  now  : 
On  thy  buds  of  roses  playing. 
All  thy  breathing  sweets  displaying. 
Hark,  his  amorous  breezes  blow  t 
Fragrant  Flora!  haste,  appear! 
Goddess  of  the  youthful  Year ! 
Zephyr  gently  courts  thee  now. 
EBcrrATivs. 
Thus  on  a  froitfiil  hill,  in  the  fair  bloom  of  spring. 
The  tunefhl  Colinet,  his  voice  did  raise. 
The  vales  remurmur'd  with  his  lays, 
And  listening  birds  bung  hovering  on  the  wing. 
In  whispering  sighs  soft  Zephyr  by  him  flew. 
While  thus  the  shepherd  did  his  aoog  renew. 
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Love  and  pleasures  gaily  flowing^. 
Come  this  charming  seaspn  grace  ? 

Smile,  ye  fair!  your  joys  bestowing. 

Spring  and  youth  will  soon  be  gomg. 
Seize  the  blessings  ere  they  pass  : 

Love  and  pleasures  gaily  flowing, 
Come  this  charming  season  grace ! 


CANTATA  IV. 

KEClTATirS. 

Miranda's  tuneful  voice  and  fame 
Had  reached  the  wondering  skies ; 
From  Heaven  the  god  of  Music  came. 

And  own*d  a  pleas'd  surprise ; 
Then  in  a  soft  melodious  lay, 
Apollo  did  these  g^tefiil  praises  pay. 

AIR.  ■ 

Matchless  charmer !  thine  shall  be 

The  highest  prize  of  harmony. 
Phoebus  ever  will  inspire  thee, 
And  th*  applauding  world  admire  thee ; 

All  shall  in  thy  praise  agr«e. 

Matchless  charmer !  thine  shall  be 

The  highest  prize  of  harmony. 

RECrrATIVB. 

The  god  then  summoned  every  Muse  t*  appear. 
And  bail  their  sister  of  the  quire ;  f  hear^ 

Smiling  they  stood  around,  her  soothing  strains  to 
And  fili'd  her  happy  soul  with  all  their  fire. 

AIR. 

O  Harmony !  how  wondrous  sweet, 
Dost  thou  our  cares  allay  ! 
When  all  thy  moving  graces  meet, 
How  softly  dost  thou  steal  our  easy  hours  away ! 
O  Harmony !  how  wondrous  sweet. 
Dost  thou  our  cares  allay ! 


The  god  of  Love  has  motion  spies. 
Lays  by  the  pipe,  and  shoots  a  dart 
*      Through  Corydon's  unwary  heart. 
Then,  smiling,  irom  bis  ambush  flies; 
While  in  hit  room,  divinely  bright. 
The  rei($ning  beauty  of  tho  groves  suipris'd  the 
shqiherd's  sight 

AIR. 

Who,  from  love  his  heart  securing. 
Can  avoid  th' enchanting  pain  > 

Pleasure  calls  with  voice  alluring. 
Beauty  softly  binds  the  chain. 

Who,  from  love  his  heart  securing, 
Can  avoid  th'  enchanting  pain  ? 


CANTATA  V. 
CORYDOy. 

RECrrATIVS. 

While  Corydon  the  lonely  shepherd  try'd 

His  tuneful  flute,  and  charm'd  the  grove, 
The  jealous  nightingales,  that  strove 
To  trace  his^  notes,  contending  dy'd ; 
At  last  he  hears  within  a  myrtle  shade 

An  echo  answer  all  his  strain ; 
Love  stole  the  pipe  of  sleeping  Pan,  and  playM ; 
Then  with  his  voice  decoys  the  listening  ^ain. 

AIR.      WITH    A   FLUTE. 

Gay  shepherd,  to  befriend  thee. 
Here  pleasing  scenes  attend  tiiec^ 

O  this  way  speed  thy  pace ! 
If  music  can  delight  thee. 
Or  visions  fair  invite  thee, 

This  bower's  the  happy  place. 
Gay  shepherd,  to  befriend  thee. 
Here  pleasing  scenes  attend  thee, 

O  this  way  speed  thy  pace ! 

RECITATIVB. 

The  shepherd  rose,  he  gaz'd  around. 
And  vainly  sought  the  magic  sound ; 


CANTATA  VL 
THE  C02UET, 

RECITATIVE. 

Airy  Cloe,  proud  and  young. 

The  fairest  tyrant  of  the  plain, 
Laugh'd  at  her  adoring  swain. 

He  sadly  sigh'd — she  gayly  sung, 

And  waiiton,  thus  reproach'd  his  pain. 

AIR. 

l£ave  me,  silly  shepherd,  go. 
You  only  tell  me  what  I  know. 

You  view  a  thousand  charms  in  me ; 
Then  cea.%  thy  prayers,  I'll  kindrr  grow. 

When  I  can  view  such  charms  in  thee. 
Leave  me,  silly  shepherd,  go; 
You  only  tell  me  what  I  know, 

You  vie«:  a  thousand  chaniis  in  me. 

RECITATIVE. 

Amyntor,  fir'd  by  this  disdain, 

Cuns'd  the  proud  fttir,  and  broke  his  chain  ; 
He  rav'd,  and  at  the  scomer  swore. 
And  vowM  he'd  be  Love's  fool  no  more— 
But  Cloe  smil'd,and  thus  she  call'd  him  back  again* 

AIR. 

Shepherd,  this  I've  done  to  prove  thee, 
Now  thou  art  a  man,  I  love  thee : 

And  without  a  blush  resign. 
But  ungrateful  is  the  passion, 
And  destroys  our  inclination, 

\^'hcn,  like  slaves,  our  lovers  \ihine. 
Shepherd,  this  IVe  done  to  provii  thee. 
Now  thou  art  a  man,  I  love  thee. 

And  without  a  blush  resign. 


PRAISES  OF  HEROIC  VIRTUE. 

PROM  THE  FRAGMEKTS  OP  TVRTXi;S. 
TRANSLATED  IN  THE  YEAR  1701,  ON  OCCASION  OP 

THE  KING   OF  FRANCE'S  BREAKING  THE 
PEACE  OF  RYSWICK. 

O  Spartan  youths!  what  fascinating  charms 
Have  froze  your  blood  ?  why  rust  your  idle  arms? 
When,  with  awaken'd  courage,  will' you  go. 
And  loinds  resolv'd,  to  meet  the  threat'ntng  foe  ? 
What !  shall  our  vile  lethargic  sloth  betray 
To  greedy  neighbours  an  unguarded  prey  I 
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C^  eia  91M  Me  thwr  ftcaiei  ntth  fton  Imt, 

And  lit  secure  amidst  tli0  ngc  of  war  ? 

Ye  gods !  how  grqat,  hem  glorious  'tis  to  see 

Tbe  warrior-hero  fight  for  liberty, 

For  his  dear  childrra,  for  his  tender  wife. 

For  all  the  yaiaei  joys,  and  softsufipocts  of  Kfej 

Thai  let  him  draw  his  sword,  and  take  the  field. 

And  fixtify  his  breast  behind  the  spacious  shield. 

Nor  fear  to  die ;  in  vahi  you  shun  yoar  fote. 

Nor  osn  yoa  eboiften^  ner  prolong  ils  date  s 

For  life's  a  measured  race,  and  he  that  flies 

From  dartt  and  6ghtuig  foee,  at  home  inglorious 

No  grieri  g  crowds  h^  obsequies  attend ;       [dies ; 

But  all  ap^aud  and  weep  the  soldier^s  end. 

Who,  ^e^eratel J  brave,  in  fight  sustains 

Inaic-ted  wounds,  and  honourable  stains. 

And  fells  a  sacrifice  to  Glory's  chaime: 

But  if  a  just  success  shall  crown  his  aroAS, 

For  his  vetui^  tbe  rescued  people  wait, 

To  see  the  guardian  genKn  of  the  state; 

With  raptore  viewing  his  majestic  fece, 

Hii  dauntlefismien,  and  every  martia]  grace. 

They'll  bless  the  toils  he  for  their  safety  bore, 

^^miRtfaeailivii^,  and  when  dead  adore. 


UNDER  TBX  miKT  OP 

TOM  BRITTON. 


TiTB   WUSICAI.  SMALL-COAL  MAK. 

Tbouch  mean  thy  raids,  yet  in  thy  humble  cell 
Did  gentle  Peace  and  arts  unpurohas'd  dwell. 
Well  pleabM  Apollo  thither  led  his  train, 
And  Music  waibled  in  her  sweetest  strain ; 
CyUenios  so,  as  fables  tell,  and  Jove, 
CnnewilliDg  guests  to  poor  Philemon's  grave. 
Let  osekss  Pomp  bcboM,  and  blush  to  find 
So  ham  asCatkn,  such  a  liberal  mind. 


SONO. 
THE  FAIR  TRAVELLER. 

Is  young  Astrea's  sparkling  eye, 
Reastlesi  love  has  fix'd  his  throne ; 
A  thoossnd  lovers  bleeding  lie 
For  her,  with  wounds  they  fear  to  owA. 
While  the  o^  beauty  speeds  her  flight 
To  distant  gnuves  from  whence  she  came ; 
So  lightning  vanishes  from  sight. 
But  leajres  the  forest  in  a  flame ! 


A  CATTTATA. 
iter  BY  MK.  n.  ppbcsu, 

*  AIJU 

LovR,  I  defy  thee ! 

Venus,  I  fly  thee! 
Fm  of  chaste  Diana's  train. 

Away,  thou  winged  boy ! 

Thou  bear'st  thy  darts  in  vain, 

I  hate  the  languid  joy, 

I  mock  the  trifling  pain. 

Lofe,  I  defy  thee! 

Venns,  I  fly  thee! 
I'm  of  ehaste  I^^anar's  trains 

VOLX. 


hBcrrATnrs. 
Bright  Venus  and  ^er  son  stood  ^, 
And  heard  a  proud  disdainful  fair 
Thus  boast  her  wretched  liberty ; 
They  scom'd  she  should  the  raptures  share. 
Which  their  hi^^ier  captives  know. 
Nor  would  Cupid  draw  his  bow 
To  wound  the  nymph,  but  laugh'd  out  this  reply. 

AIR. 

Proud  and  foolish !  hear  your  fiite ! 
Waste  your  youth,  and  sigh  too  late 
For  joys  which  now  you  say  you  hate. 

When  your  decaying  eyes 

Can  dart  th<^ir  fires  no  more. 

The  wrinkles  of  threescore 

Shall  make  you  vainly  wise. 
Proud  and  foolish !  hear  your  fote ! 
Waste  your  youth,  and  sigh  too  late 
For  jvys  which  now  ypu  say  you  hate. 


.    SONG. 

WoUL^  you  gain  the  tender  creature. 
Softly— gently— kindly— treat  her! 

Suffering  is  the  lover's  part : 
Beauty  by  constraint  possessing. 
You  enjoy  but  half  the  blessing, 

lifeless  charms  without  the  heart. 


CUPID  AND  SCARLATL  ' 
A  CANTATA. 

SBT  BY  MR.  PEPVSCH. 

RECITATIVE.  , 

Om  silver  Tybcr's  vocal  sbofe. 
The  fom'd  Scarhiti  strook  his  lyre. 
And  strove,  with  charms  unknown  before^ 
The  springs  of  tuneful  sound  t'  explore. 

Beyond  what  Art  alone  could  e'er  inspire; ; 
When  see— the  sweet  essay  to  hear, 
Venus  with  her  son  drew  near, 
And,  pleas'd  to  ask  the  master^s  aid. 
The  mother  goddess,  smiling,  said. 

All. 

Harmomous  son  of  Phorims,  see, 
*Tis^ve,  'tis  little  Love  I  bring. 
The  quofm  of  beauty  sues  to  thee. 
To  teach  her  wanton  boy  to  sing, 

BRCrrATIVB. 

The  pleasM  musician  heard  with  joy. 
And,  proud  to  teach  th'  immortal  boy, 

Did  all  his  songs  and  heavenly  skill  unpart; 
The  boy,  to  recompense  his  art, 
Repeating^  did  each  song  improive. 

And  breath'd  into  his  ain  the  chatms  of  love, 
And  taught  tbe  master  thus  to  touch  the  heart 

AIR. 

Love  inspiring. 

Sounds  persuading. 
Makes  his  darbi  resistless  fly; 

Beauty  aiding^ 

Arts  aspiring, 
Oivts  them  wings  to  tm  morehlglu 
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j4  CAKTATA. 

9BT  WITH  8YMPII0!(IES  BY  SIGNlOH  MiCOtllfl  HATM. 
AIR. 

Ye  tender  powers !  how  shall  I  move 
A  carelesfi  maid,  that  laughs  at  love  t 
Cupid,  to  my  suceour  fly : 
•  Come  with  all  thy  thrilling  darU, 
Thy  melting  flames  to  soften  hearts ; 

Conquer  for  me,  or  I  die ! 
Yc.tendcr  pon-ers !  how  shall  I  move 
A  careless  maid,  that  laughs  at  love  ? 
Cupid,  to  my  succour  fly ! 

RECITATIVE. 

Thus,  in  a  melancholy  shade, 

A  pensive  lover  to  his  aid 

Invok'd  the  god  of  warm  derire; 

Love  heard  him,  and,  to  gain  the  maid^ 

Did  this  sucoewful  thought  inspire. 

AIR. 

Take  her  humour,  smile,  be  gay. 
In  her  favourite  follies  join, 
That's  the  charm  will  make  her  thine. 
Cast  thy  serigus  airs  away. 

Freely  courting. 

Toying,  sporting. 
Soothe  her  hours  witli  amorous  play. 
Take  her  humour,  smile,  be  gay. 
In  her  fiavourite  follies  join, 
That's  the  charm  will  make  her  th'uie. 


PASTORA, 
A  CANTATA. 

SET  BY  MR.  PEPUSCHr 


RECITATITB. 

On  fam*d  Arcadia's  flowery  plains. 
The  gay  Pastora  once  was  heard  to  shig  ; 
Close  by  a  fountain's  crystal  spring. 

She  warbled  out  &er  merry  atrains. 

ATR. 

Shepherds,  would  you  hope  to  please  us, 

Xou  must  every  humour  try  j 
Sometimes  flatter,  sometimes  tea^e  us. 

Often  laugh,  and  sometimes  cry. 
Shepherds,  would  you  hope  to  please  %a, 
Yon  must  every  humour  trj\ 
Soft  denials 
Are  bht  trials, 
You  mttot  fbUow  when  we  fly. 
Shepherds,  would  you  hope  to  pleaM  ns, 
You  must  every  humour  trj'. 
RScrrATivs. 
Damon,  who  long  ndor'd  the  sprightly  maid. 
Yet  never  durst  his  love  relate, 
Resolv'd  at  Xaat  to  trv  his  fate; 
tie  sigh'd  1— she  smil'dl-^He  kneel'd  and  pray'd ! 
She  frown'd ;;— he  rose,  and  walk'd  away, 
But,,  soon  raoming,  look'd  more  gay, 
And  sung  and  danced,  and  on  his  pipe  a  cheerful 
echo  play'd. 

AIR.       WITH  AN  ECHO  OF  FLVTSS. 

^Pastora  fled  to  a  shady  grove ; 

Damon  view'd  her, 

And  pursu'd  her; 
Oipld  laugh'd,  and  crown'd  his  love   . 


The  nymph  lookM  back,  well  pleased  lo  we 
That  Damon  ran  as  swift  as  she. 
Pastoi  a  fled  to  a  shady  grove  $ 
Damon  view'd  her, 
And  pursu'd  her; 
Cupid  laugh'd,  and  crown'd  his  love. 


A  PASTORAL  MASQUE. 

•CfiVE,   A  PKOSPBCT  OF  A  WOOD). 
ENTEE  a  SBEPRERft,  AND  SIHGS. 

Is  nymphs  and  shepherds  of  the  gnvt^ 
That  know  the  pleasing  pahn  of  love, 
Kagerlbr  th'  expected  blessing, 
Sigbhig,  panting  for  possessing ! 
Leave  yoor  flocks,  and  haste  away. 
With  solemn  state. 
To  celebrate 
Cupid  and  Hymen^s  holiday. 

Enter  a  band  of  shepherds. on  one  side  with  gas- 
lands;  on  the  other  side,  shepherdesses  with 
canisters  of  flowers. 


From  the  echoing  hills,  and  the  jovial  plains. 
Where  pleasure,  and  plenty,  and  happiness  reigns ; 
We  leave  our  flocks,  and  haste  away. 
With  solemn  state 
To  celebrate 
Cupid  and  Hymen's  holiday* 

{A  dance  here  ] 

Scene  opening  discoveis  a  pleasant  hover,  witli 
the  god  of  love  asleep,  attended  by  Cupids, 
some  playing  wHh  his  bow,  others  shaqiening 
his  arrows,  &.C.  On  each  side  the  bower,  walki 
of  cypress  trees,  and  founfeins  playing;  a  dis- 
tant landscape  terminates  the  prospect. 

Verse  for  a  shepherdess,  with  flutes 

See  the  mighty  power  of  love. 
Sleeping  in  a  Cyprian  grove ! 
Nymphs  and  shepherds,  gently  sb€d 
Spices  round  his  sacred  bead ; 
Cbi  his  lovely  body  shower 

licares  of  roses,  %'irgin  liliea, 

Cowslips,  riolets,  daflbdilies, 
And  with  garlands  dress  the  bower* 

Rittornel  of  flutes.     After  which  Cupid  rises,  and 
sings,  witii  his  bow  drawn. 

Yield  to  the  god  of  soft  desires ! 
Whose  gentle  influence  inspires 

Every  creature 

Throughout  nature     - 
With  sprightly  joys  and  genial  fires* 

Chorus  of  the  shcpheids  and  nymphsr 

Hail,  thou  potent  deity ! 

Every  creature 

Throughout  nature 
Owtt)  thy  power  as  well  as  we<  • 

Enter  Hymen  in  a  safiron-coloured  robe,  a  chaplet 
of  flowers  on  his  head,  and  in  his  hand  the 
nuptial  torch;  attended  by  priests. 
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i'c 


HTUBIC. 

Benold  a  greater  pov^'than  be> 
fiefaold  the  marriage  deity ! 

Choms,  lyy  Hsnnen^s  attendants} 
Bduild  the  mahriage  deity ! ' 
CtlPlh,  imiling; 

^hoM  the  god  of  household  strife^ 
That  spoils  the  happy  lover's  life^ 
And  tiims  h  totistress  to  a  wift  1 

tlYMEN. 

Foolish  and  iiiooiittant  boy  ( 
Thine's  a  tcAAsitory  joy ; 
Sudden  fits  in  Pleasure's  feverj 
Hymen's  blessings  last  for  ever. 

CUPlA 

ttymen^  bondage  lasts  fbi^  ^vefc*; 
Love's  free  pleasilrd^  failing  neven 

JlYMStt. 

Love's  stoiehpleasntes,  insinceiei 
Pnrchas'd  at  a  rate  too  dear, 
Shame  and  siorrov  wilF  destroy, 
If  Hymen  license  not  the  joy» 

BOTH  TOGBTHtil 

Then  let  ns  join  hands  and  tinitc» 

Last  Choms  of  the  sikepherds  and  n^mplha. 

Ilow  happy,  hbw  happy,  hbw  happy  are  we. 
Where  Cnpid  and   Hymen  in  consort  agree ! 
We'll  revd  all  day  with  sports  and  delight, 
And  Hymen  and  Cupid  shall  govern  the  hight« 


A  CANTATA. 

iKT  BY   Mi.   CAtLUAlli 


BKClfAtlVB. 

Yens !  thy  throne  of  bcaoty  now  resign  I 
Behold  CHB  Earth  a  conqoering  iair. 
Who  more  deserves  Love's  crown  to  wear  f 
ISdt  thy  own  star  so  bright  in  Heaven  does  shine 
Ask  of  thy  no  her  name,  who  with  bis  dart 
Has  dteply  grftt'd  it  in  my  heart  | 
Qr  ash  the  god  of  tnnefdl  sound. 
Who  sings  it  to  hts  lyre, 
And  does  this  maid  inspire 
With  his  own  art,  to  give  a  surer  ttatindt* 

All. 
Harl !  the  groves  her  songs  repeat^ 
£cho  lurks  in  hollow  springs, 
And,  tranaported  while  she  sings, 
Learns  her  voi«*e,  and  gtaws  mora  fwetSKj 
Coakl  Narcissus  see  or  hear  her, 
Fran  his  Ibnntain  he  would  fly, 
And,  with  awe  approaching  near  her^ 
For  a  real  beanty  die* 
Hark!  the  groves  her  songs  repeat | 
Bcho  Inrks  in  holtow  qnings, 
And,  tnmqported  #hile  she  sings, 
Lsarn  bar  vniee^  and  groira  more  sw^et 

McrrimrB. 
Tct,  Vcus,  onee  again  my  tnlt  Attend; 
^aA  wlf  Cwn  ttwwmygtt  ihaH  d»mndj 


This  shining  empress  to^rray, 
When  you  present  her  all  your  train  of  ^ves, 
Your  chariot,  and  vour  murmuring  doves, 
fell  her  she  wants  one  chartn  to  make  the  rest  more 
gay,   .  . 

•Then,  smiling,  \j^  th'  hannooious  beauty  say: 

AlA. 

To  a  lovely  face  ahd  air. 
Let  a  tender  heart  be  joined. 
Love  can  make  you  doubly  fair ; 
Music's  sweeter  when  you're  kind. 
To  a  lovely  face  and  air,         * 
Ij8t  a  tender  heari  be  joiu'd. 


A  FRAGMtNT. 

Im  every  dgci  to  brighter  honours  bom^ 

Which  loveliest  nymphs  and  sweetest  bards  Adorn, 

Beauty  and  Wit  each  other's  aid  require, 

And  poets  sing  what  once  the  fair  inspire ; 

The  ^ir  for  ever  f  bus  her  charms  {ii'olong, 

And  live  rewdrded  in  the  tuneful  song. 

Thus  Sacharlssa  shines  in  Waller's  lays. 

And  she,  who  rais'd  his  genius,  shares  his  ptalset 

Each  does  in  each  a  mutudl  life  infuse, 

Th'  inspiring  Beauty,  the  recording  Muse. 


tLAUDIA}^U& 

in  EPITRALAMIO  HOHOSil  Bt  ACAlltjft 

CuNctATua  stupefocta  Veiltisi   Nunc  ora  puellae. 
Nunc  flavam  niveo  minttur  vertice  matrem. 
Haec  modo  crcscentl,  plcns  par  altera luns9 : 
Assurgit  ecu  fort^  minor  sub  iratre  virenti 
Laurus :  &  ingentes  ramos,  olinique  futuras 
Promittit  jam  parva  com^s:  vel  (lore  sub  uno, 
Cen  geminx  PaDsCana  rose  per  jugera  regnant* 
Hssc  Idrgu  matura  die,  saturataque  vemis 
Roribus,  indulget  spatio :  latet  altera  nodo. 
Nee  teneris  audet  foliis  admitterc  soles. 

TBANSLATSn* 

Veniis  coming  to  a  nuptial  cereoiony,  and  cnter^ 
ing  the  room,  sees  the  bride  and  her  mother 
Bitting  together,  bsAH  On  which  occasfon  CSoudian 
makes  the  foUowmg  description. 

Thb  goddess  paus'd ;  and,  iield  in  deep  amaze, 
No«r  views  the  mother's,  tM>w  the  daughter's  faoe| 
Different  in  each,  yet  equal  beauty  glows, , 
That,  the  full  inoon,  and  this,  the  crescent  shows: 
Thus,  jraik'd  beneath  its  parent  tree,,  is  seen 
The  laurel  shoot,  while,  in  its  early  greeo, 
Thick-Grouting  leaves  and  branches  are  essay'd. 
And  all  the  promise  of  a  fhture  shade. 
Or,  hloommg  thus,  in  haj^y  Piestan  fields. 
One  common  stock  two  lovely  rotes  yields ;  . 
Mature  by  vernal  dews,  this  dares  display 
Its  leaves  fUU  blown,  ai^  boldly  meets  the  day  j 
That,  folded  in  its  tender  nonage,  lies 
&he«||e(rasbQd«  Borye(«tai)ti  th^skiiSt 
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A  CANTJTA. ' 


FootrsM  Love  1  T  scafn  thy  daitt » 
And  all  thy  little  wanton  arts, 
To  captivate  unmanly  hearts;, 
Shall  a  womato,  proud  and  coy. 
Make  me  languish  for  a  toy  ? 
Foolish  Love!  I  scorn  thy  darts. 
And  all  thy  little  wanton  arts. 
To  captivate  unmanly  hearts. 

SEcrrATivi. 
Thus  Strephon  mockM  the  pover  of  Love,  and  swore 
His  freedom  he  would  still  maintam, 
Nor  ever  wear  th*  inglorious  chain. 

Or  slavishly  adore. 
But  when  Lamira  crossed  the  plain, 
The  ahephexd  gaz'd,  toad,  thus  reversed  his  stnua.. 


Love,  I  feel  thy  power  divine^ 
And  blushing  now  my  heart  resign ! 
Ye  swains,  my  folly  don*t  despise; 
But  look  on  foir  Lamira*s  eyes, 
'Jlien  tell  me  if  you  can  be  wise. 
Love,  I  feel  thy  power  divine, 
And  blushing  now  my  heart  resign ! 


THE  SOLDIER  IN  LOVE. 
A  CAN  FATA. 

$ET  Wrm  SYMPHONIES  BV  MS.  PBPUSCH. 
AIR. 

Why,  too  amorous  hero!  why 

Dost  thou  the  v/ar  forego. 
At  Celia's  feet  to  lie. 

And  sighing  tell  thy  woe  ? 
Can  you  think  that  sneaking  air- 
Fit  to  moveth'  unpitying  fair? 
She  laughs  to  see  thee  trifle  so. 
Why,  too  amorous  hero  f  why 

JDost  thou  the  war  forego. 
At  Celiacs  feet  tfi  lie, 

And  sighing  tell  thy  woe  ? 

aSCITATIVE. 

...    .  CLeaodar  heatd  not  this  advice. 
Nor  would  his  languishing  refrain. 
Bat  while  to  Celia  once  he  pray'd  in  vain. 
By  chance  his  imafpe  in  a  glass  he  spies, 

And)  bluihingat  the  sight,  he  grew  a  man  agafai. 

AIIL      WITH  A  TBUMPST. 

Hark  I  the  tmmpet  sounds  to  amis  I 
I  come,  J  come,  the  warrior  cries. 
And  from  scomfiil  Celia  flies, 
To  court  Victoria's  charms, 
Celia  beholds  his  oltn'd  brow, 
And  would  regain  her  lover  new.r 
Hark !  the  trumpet  sounds  to  arms  1 
I  come,  I  ootnc,  the  warrior  cries. 
And  from  s  omful  Colia  flies. 
To  court  XjQtamaf  ifa^rmfi. 


AN  ODE  m  PHAfSE  OP  MUSIC 

PERFOaMEB  AT  STATI0VEa*S  BALL,    I'700» 

Desoende  CodIo,  &  die  age  tSbHi, 
Regina,  longum,  Calliope,  melos, 
Scu  voco  nunc  mavis  acuti 
Seu  fidibuB  Cythar&ve  PhoebL 


8br. 


IBegim  wUk  a  cAarvir.] 

AwAKA,  c«elcBtla]  Harmony  t 
Awake,  o»l«stial  Hannony ! 
Turn  thy  vocal  sphere  around. 
Goddess  of  melodious  sound. 
Let  the  trmnpet's  Shrill  voic*. 
And  the  drum's  tbua^aring  noise, 
Roiize  every  dull  mortal  firom  sorrows  profomd. 
See,  see! 
The  mighty  power  of  Harmony  I 
Behold  how  soon  its  charms  can  chast 
Grief  aod^gloom  from  every  flue ! 
How  swift  its  raptures  fly, 
And  thrill  thro*  every  soul,  and  brighten  every  e^ !. 
Proceed,  sweet  charmer  of  the  ear! 
Proceed;  and  throngbtbe  mellow  flute. 
The  moving  lyre. 
And  solitary  lute. 
Melting  airs,  soft  joys  iiispiivs 
Airs  for  drooping  Hope  to  hear. 
Melting  as  a  lover's  prayer; 
Joys  to  flatter  dull  Despair, 
And  softly  sooth  the  amorous  fire. 

CUOBUI. 

Melting  airs,  soft  jojs  inspire: 
Airs  for  drooping  Hopt  to  hear. 
Melting  as  a  lover's  prayer ; 
Joys  to  flatter  dull  Despair; 
And  softly  sooth  the  aoNTOVS  flr» 
Now  let  the  sprightly  violin 
A  louder  strain  begin ; 
Aadoow 
Let  the  deep-mouth'd  organ  Uow, 
SwelMt  high,  and  sink  it  low. 

Hark  l^how  the  treble  and  ban 
In  wanton  fugues  each  other  chase. 
And  swift  divisions  run  their  lury  race ! 
Through  all  the  travers'd  scale  they  fly. 
In  winding  labjrrinths  of  harmony ; 
By  turns  they  rise  and  foil,  by  turtis  we  Ih«  and  die. 
cHoavs. 
In  winding  Ubyrinth&of  harmony. 
Through  all  the  travers'd  scale  they  fly : 
By  turns  they  rise  and  fell,  by  turns  we  live  and  die. 
Ye  sons  of  Art,  once  more  renew  your  stcajns  ; 
Ia  loftier  verse,  and  loftior  lays. 
Your  voices  raise. 
To  Music's  praise ! 
A  jiobler  soog  remains. 
Sing  how  the  great  Creator-God, 
On  Wings  of  flaming  cherubs  rode, 
Tomake  a  worid;  and,  round  the  dftiliL  abyav 
Turn'd  the  golden  compasses  ^ 
The  Qoim>a»s(js  in  Fate's  .high  stopshoui^  i(aiind« 
"  Thus  for  extend,"  he  said ;  "  be  this 
O  World,  thy  measured  bound." 

IMikoD.  V 
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APOLLO  AND  DAPHNE- -A  THOUGHT  IN  A  GARDEN,     «1 


)ien  while  a  tinuMiMl  Inrps  «iM  ptey^d  90  btj^ ; 
"  Be  thb  tky  iiieatiir>d  b0Wid»** 
WM6cWd«ll«raaiMl; 
"  ABanmariK,  ym  Bwth,  aaiSoM,  andSkyp* 
A  thousand  voices  made  reply, 
**  Arise,  ye  Earth,  and  Seas,  and  Sky  !>* 
What  can  Music's  power  control } 
When  Nature's  sleeping  soul 
PereeivM  th'  enchanting  sound, 
It  vakM,  and  shook  off  foul  Deformity; 
The  mighty  melody 
Nature's  secret  chains  unbound ; 
And  Earth  arose,  aad  Seat,  and  Sky. 
Ateft  expanded  spheres  were  sluQg, 
With  shiaiog  luminaries  hung; 
A  rmgt  Creation  stood  display'd, 
lly  Heaven's  inspiring  Music  made. 

CHOIIVS.    . 

OwiMriious  forae  of  Harmoayl 
Divinettart,  whose  fome  shall  never  cease! 
Thy  bonour'd  voice  proclaim'd  the  Saviour's  birth  ; 
When  Heaven  vouchsaTd  to  treat  with  Earth,  . 
Music  was  herald  of  the  peace : 
Thy  voice  could  best  the  joyftil  tidings  tell ; 
Immortal  Mercy !  boundles  Love ! 
A  Hod  descending  from  above. 
To  conquer  Death  and  Hell. 
There  yet  remains  an  hour  of  Fate, 
When  Music  must  again  its  charms  employ ; 

The  trumpet's  sound 
Shan  call  the  numerous  nations  under  ground. 

The  numerous  nations  straight 
Appear ;  and  some  with  grief,  and  some  with  joy. 
Their  final  sentence  wait. 

CtAHD  CBOHUS. 

Then  other  arts  shall  pass  away  t 

Pnnd  Architecture  shall  in  mini  lie. 
And  Painting  fade  apd  die, 

Kiy  Earth,  and  Heaven  itself,  in  wastefbl  fire  decay. 
Masie  alone,  and  Foesy, 
Triumphant  o'er  the  flane»  shall  see 

The  world's  lest  blaxe. 
The  tmefnl  sisters  shall  embrace, 
And  praise  and  sing,  and  sing  and  praisey 

haeteiHieasmgchflha,  to  all  eternity. 


I  with  plcMUic  dkl  prohmf 
ds,  ndmnnmu 


afceiTATnrfc 
The  river's  ecfaa^g 

Tbesweetly*warbled  sounds,  n^lmnnmu'dwtththi 
Daphne  fled  swifter,  in  despafa',  lieaf- 

Ta  'teape  the  god's  embmse: 
AoA  tothegenkisoftfaeplace 
ShesigVdthiei      ' 


APOLLO  AND  DAPHNE. 
A  CANTATA. 

Srr  BT  MS.  CALLIARO, 
KECITATITt. 

DAHiHty  the  heautifid,  the  coy, 
Aloog  the  win'aing  shore  of  Pencus  flew^ 

To  shun  Love'i  tender,  offer'd  joy ; 
Though  'two£  a  god  that  did  her  charms  pursue. 
While  thus  Apolio,  in  a  moving  strain,      [pain. 
A«ak*d  hb  lyre,  and  softly  braath'd  his  amonms 

AIR. 

Pairest  mortal !  stay  and  hear; 
Cuuiot  Lo^-e,  with  Music  join*cl| 
TcHtch  thy  unrelenthig  mind? 
Turn  thee,  leave  thy  trembling  icftrj 
Fairest  mortal  1  Rtay  and  hear ; 
Cannot  Love,  with  Music  ^ioin'd, 
Touch  thy  nnrcknting  mind  ? 


*>       Father  P^nens,  hear  me,  aid  mel 
Let  some  sudden  change  invade  me.] 

Fix  me  rooted  on  thy  sborei 
Cease,  Apollo,  to  persuade  me; 

I  am  Dapha^now  no  more. 
Father  Peinms,  hear  me,  aid  me  I 
Let  some  sudden  change  invade  me; 
FiK  me  rooted  on  thy  shera^ 
ftscrrATivi. 
Apollo  wondering  stood  to  see 
The  nymph  tradsformM  into  a  tree^ 
Vein  were  his  lyre,  his  voice,  his  tuneful  art. 
His  pessioo,  and  his  race  divine ; 
Nor  could  th'  eternal  beams,  that  round  his  temples 
Mdt  the  cold  viif  in's  frosen  heatt*       [shine^ 
Am. 
Nature  alone  ean  love  inspire ; 

Art  is  vain  to  move  desire. 

If  Nature  once  the  fiiir  incline, 

To  their  own  passion  they  resign* 

Nature  alone  can  love  inspire ; 

Art  is  vain  to  more  desire. 


A  THOUGHT  IN  A  GARDEN, 

warrrtH  tN  THft  yea*  1704. 

DBtrGBTrv  I  mansion  1  blest  retreat  I 
Where  all  is  silent,  all  is  sweet! 
Here  Contemplation  prunes  her  wings. 
The  rapt.ur'd  Muse  more  tuneful  sings, 
While  May  leads  on  the  cheerful  hours. 
And  opens  a  new  world  of  flowers. 
Gay  Pleasure  here  all  dresses  wears, 
And  in  a  thousand  shapes  appears. 
Pursu'd  by  Fancy,  how  she  roves 
Through  a-.ry  walks,  and  museful  groves; 
Springs  in  each  plant  and  blossom'd  tree» 
Aind  charms  in  all  I  hear  and  see ! 
In  this  elysium  while  I  stray, 
And  Nature's  fairest  fitice  survey. 
Earth  seems  new-bem,  and  life  more  bright; 
Tme  steals  away,  and  sniootlis  his  flight; 
And  Thought's,  bewildeed  in  delight. 
Where  are  tlie  crowds  I  saw  of  late  i 
What  are  those  tales  of  Etiro|>e's  fate  i 
Of  Ai^u,  and  the  Spanish  crown ; 
And  leagues  to  pull  usurpers  down } 
Of  marching  armies,  distant  wars; 
Offoctions,  and  domestic  jars? 
Sure  these  are  last  night's  dreamt,  no  more  ^ 
Or  some  romance,  read  lately  o'er  $ 
Like  Homer's  antique  tale  of  TVoy, 
And  powers  confederate  to  destroy 
Priam's  proud  house,  the  Dardan  name, 
With  him  that  stole  the  ravish'd  dttme. 
And,  to  possess  another's  right. 
Durst  the  whole  world  to  arms  eiocite. 
Come,  gfntic  Sleep,  my  eye-lids  close, 
Tticse  dull  ioipre«uoQS  he\p  mo  lose  ( 
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Let  Fancytake  her  wing,  vi4  find 

Some  belter dretins  tosoathiny  mindj 

Or  waking  let  me  learn  to  live ; 

pie  prospect  will  instractidti  give. 

For  see,  where  beaoteous  Thames  doei  glide 

Serene,  butwithairuitAillide; 

Free  from  extremes  of  ebb  and  ikxr. 

Not  sweU'd  too  high,  nqr  sunk  too  low: 

Such  let  my  life's  smooO^  current  be, 

Till  from  Time's  narrow  shore  set  free, 

It  mingle  with  th'  eternal  sea; 

And,  there  enlarged,  shall  be  no  more 

That  trifling  thing  it  was  before. 


A  WISH,  TO  THE  NEW  YEAR, 

Janus!  great  leader  of  the  voUing  year. 
Since  all  that^s  post  no  tows  can  e'er  restore, 
But  joys  and  griefe  alike,  once  hurry^d  o'er^ 
No  longer  now  deserre  a  smile  or  tear  j 
Close  the  fantastic  scenes — ^bnt  grace 
With  brightest  aspects  thy  foreface, 
While  Time's  new  ofikpring  hastens  to  appear. 
With  lucky  omens  guide  the  coming  Hours, 
Command  the  circling  Sea^oos  to  advance. 
And  form  their  renqvated  dance. 
With  flowing  pleasures  fraught,  and  bless'd  by 
friendly  powers* 
Thy  month,  O  Janus !  gave  me  first  to  know 
A  mortal's  trifling  cares  below ; 
My  race  of  life  began  with  thee. 
Thus  far,  from  great  misfortunes  firee. 
Contented,  I  my  Ipt  endurfs, 
Nor  Nature's  rigid  laws  arraign. 
Nor  spurn  at  common  4lls  in  vain, 
Which  Folly  caiinot  shun,  nor  wise  Reflection  cure. 
But  oh ! — ^more  ani^jous  for  the  year  to  come^ 
I  would  fpreknow  ipy  future  Joom. 
Then  tell  me,  Janus,  canst  thpu  spy 
Events  that  yet  in  embryo  lie 
For  me,  in  Time's  mysterious  womb  ? 
Tell  me — ^nor  shall  I  dread  to  hear, 
A  thousand  accidents  severe ; 
ril  fortify  my  soul  the  lo^d  to  bear, 
If  Love  rejected  add  not  to  its  weight, 
To  finish  me  in  woes,  and  crush  me  down  with  Fate. 
But  if  the  goddess,  in  whose  charming  eyes. 

More  clearly  written  than  in  Fate's  dark  book, 
My  joy,  my  gri^,  my  all  pf  fHtufe  fortuiie  lies ; 
If  she  must  with  a  less  propitious  Iqok 
Forbid  my  humblejsacrifice. 
Or  blast  me  with  a  killing  frown; 
If,  Janus,  this  thqu  seest  in  store, 
Cut  short  my  mortal  thread,  and  now 
Take  back  the  gift  tli^u  didst  bestow ! 
Here  let  me  lay  my  burthen  down. 
And  cefue  to  love  in  vain,  and  be  ft  wretch  no  more, 


A  CANTATA. 


SET  Sr   MR.   GALLIABa- 

While  on  your  blooming  channs  I  gaze, 
Your  tender  lips,  your  soft  enchanting  eyes» 
And  all  the  Venus  in  your  fiice, 
I'm  fiU'd  with  pleasure  and  surprise : 


But,  cruel  goddess  f  when  T  fM 
Diana's  coldness  in  ycm  mind. 
How  cim  I  bear  that  fik'd  disdain? 
My  pieasniedies,  dad  I  but  live  in  pai«^ 

Tyrant  Cupid!  when,  relentmg. 
Will  you  touch  the  chanper's  heart? 
Sooth  her  breast  to  soft  consenting, 
'  Or  remove  from  mine  the  d^ ! 
Typuit  Cupid!  when,  relenting, 
Wil)  you  touch  ttie  changer's.  he«at  ^ 

ascrrATiTB. 
But  see !  while  to  my  passion  Tolce  I  give, 

Th'  applauded  beauty,  doubly  bright. 
Seems  in  the  moving  tale  to  take  delight^ 

And  looks  as  she  would  let  me  live ;' 
And  yet  she  chkles,  but  with  so  sweet  an  air^ 
Hiat  while  she  lore  denies,  she  yet  f^ibids  despahi^ 

Vovp  not,  doubting  fair!  t'  approve  me| 
Can  you  love  me? 
Frown  not,  if  you  answer  noj 
Ifyoufinswer,  frown  not,  no, 
When  again  I  ask,  pursumg, 
If  you'll  stay  and  see  my  ruin  ? 
Fly — ^but  let  me  with  you  go ! 
Blush  not,  doubting  fair!  t>  approve  me  | 
Can  you  love  me? 
^mjle,  and  every  fear  fbre^l 


4N  ODE 
FOR  VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSI?, 

TO  TBB  MEMORY  OF  THE  MOST  VOBLE 

WILLIAM  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE, 

ANVO   MDCCVII. 
SET  TO  MUSIC  ST  M|U  PEruSCH. 


IXherture  qf  sqft  Mutk,  ]  ; 

BRITANNIA. 

RECITATIVE. 

Ye  generous  Arts  aqd  Muses,  join;  fflowj 

While  down  your  cheeks  the  streaming  sorrows 
Let  murmuring  strings  with  the  soft  voice  combine 
V  express  the  melody  of  Woe. 
And  thou,  Augusta!  rise  and  wait. 
With  decent  honours,  on  the  great ; 
(ondple  my  loss,  and  weep  Devonia's  fate. 

AIB.      wrni  FLUTES. 

Queen  of  cities  I  leave  awhile 

Thy  beauteous  smile. 

Turn  to  tefider  grief  thy  joy. 

From  thy  shore  pf  Thames  replying. 

Gentlest  Echoes,  faulting,  dying. 

Shall  their  sorrow  too  employ. 

Queen  of  cities!  leave  awhile 

Thy  beauteous  smile, 
Turn  to  tender  grief  tby  joy.  ' 
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AUGUSTA. 
KxcrrATnn. 


39 


nSi  Ttee^s  chief  immortality, 
Sntamia,  to  be  moum'd  by  thee.  . 
I  Icinnr  the  loss;  from  midDight  skies 
111  omens  late  did  strike  my  eyes  i 
Kear  the  radiant  northern  car 
Ilook'd,  and  saw  a  follmg  star. 

AHU 

lands  remote  the  lots  will  hear; 
Vnm  rocks  reporting, 
S«saa  trsnsporting, 
l?iU  the  wafted  sorrow  bear. 
Whids  that  fly 
Will  softly  sigh, 
A  stsr  has  left  the  British  sphere. 
Jjsnds  reniote;  &c 

BRITANNIA. 

aBCTTATITB. 

Gnst  George !  -  whose  aznre  emblems  of  renown 
Are  the  fiur  gifts  of  Britain's  orown, 
Fstron  of  my  iUuttrious  isle ! 
ThoQ  taw'st  thy  order  late  expressed. 
With  added  brigbtaess,  on  Devonians  breast ; 

Meet  tha  companion  kmght,  and  own  him  with  a 


nVBTTO 

FOR  BRITANNIA  AND  AUGUSTA* 
sttT.  Yo  shade  his  peaceful  grave. 

Let  growing  palms  extend ! 
MG,  To  grace  his  peaceful  grave. 

Let  hovering  Lores  attend  i 
__-,     CTo  shade,  &c, 
"^    iTo  grace,  *c 
ssrr.  And  wakeful  T^me  defend, 
Aoc  And  gnMbefnl  TVnth  commend 
>0fT9.  The  geneMos  and  the  biave  I 
AUGUSTA, 

llBCITATiyE. 

Kov  fhall  AngnsU's  sons  their  skill  impart. 
And  snmmon  the  dnmb  sister  Art, 
In  maride  life  to  show 
What  the  patriot  was  below. 
Bere,  let  a  weeping  Cupid  stand, 
And  wound  himself  with  his  own  dart; 
TWre  place  the  ducal  crown,  the  sword,  the 
7leoiai1(  of  Anni|*s  trpst  and  his  cominand. 

AIK. 

Lofty  birih  and  honours  shining 
Bring  a  light  on  noble  minds. 

Every  courtly  grace  combining, 

Btrefy  geoeroos  action  joining, 
Wkh  eternal  lanrel  bmds. 

poitf  hirth  and  honours  shining 
^viltf  A  li(l)t  on  noUe  minds. 

BRITANNIA. 

IklCfTATIVB. 

Behold  ^  Liberty  attend, 
And  n  Devoni^  loss  bewail  a  fnend. 
See  Q^er  hit  tomb  peipetual  lamps  she  lights. 
Then,  oohisnm,  the  goddess  writes : 
**  Presarre,  OUmI  his  silent  dust. 

Who  fiuthfiil  did  obey 
Prinece  like  Anna,  good  and  just, 
Yctfoon'd  his  frecdoni  to  betiay  j 


Andv  hated  by  all  tsrrants,  chose 
The  glory  to  have  such  his  foes." 

AUGUSTA. 

RECITATtVE. 

Genius  of  Britara  t  give  thy  sorrows  o*er : 

A  grateftil  tribute  thou  hast  paid 

To  thy  Devonia's  noble  shade ; 

Now  vainly  weep  the  dead  no  more ! 
For  sec— .the  duke  and  patriot  still  survives, 

And  in  his  great  successor  lives. 

BRITANNIA      * 

JUECrrATITE. 

I  own  the  new-arising  light, 
I  see  paternal  grandeur  shine, 
Descending  through  th'  illustrious  Ime, 
In  the  same  royal  iavours  bright 


I,AST  DUiKl-rO,  WITii  ALL  THE  IMSTRUMSNT8» 


SKIT. 
AUO.' 
SOTH. 


Gently  smooth  thy  flight,  O  Time ! 
Smoothly  wing  thy  flight;  O  Timel 
And  as  thou,  flying,  growest  old. 
Still  this  happy  race  behoU 
In  Britannia's  court  sublime. 
Lead  along  their  smiling  Hours ; 
Long  produce  their  smiling  Houni; 
Blest  by  all  auspicious  potren. 
Gently  smooth  thy  flight,  O  Time ! 
Smoothly  wing  thy  flight,  O  Time  f 
BOTH.  And  as  thou,  flying,  growestold, 
Still  this  happy  race  behold 
In  Britannia'a  court  sublimCb 


sarr. 

AUO. 
BOTH. 
SRIT. 
AUG. 


EPILOGUE, 


SPOKRN  BY  MB.  MILLS,   AT  TBS  ^UEEN'S  THEATRE,   OX 

HIS  BssBrrr-NicHT,  FEBRUARY  T6,  1709,  A  Lirras 

BEPORB  TUB  2ME.E  OP  MAatBOROUU^S  COIHO    Feft 
HOLlAXn. 

WnmBR  onr  stalge  all  others  does  excel 
In  strength  of  wit,  weMl  not  presume  to  tell ; 
But  this,  with  noble,  oonscions  pride,  we^ll  say, 
No  theatre  such  glories  can  display; 
Such  worth  conspicuous,  beauty  so  divine. 
As  in  one  British  audience  niingled  shine. 
Who  can,  without  amazement,  turn  his  sight, 
And  mark  the  awful  circle  here  to-night? 
Warriors,  with  ever-living  laurels,  brought 
From  empires  saVd,  from  battles  bravely  feught. 
Here  sit;  whose  matchless  story  shall  aidom 
Scenes  yet  unwrit,  and  charm  e'en  ages  yet  nnbonv 
Yet  who  would  not  expect  such  martial  Are, 
That  sees  what  eyes  those  gallant  deeds  inspire  } 
Valour  and  Beauty  still  were  Britaht'sT  claim, 
Both  are  her  great  prerogatives  of  feme ; 
By  both  the  Muses  live,  from  both  they  catch  their 

flame. 
Then  as  by  you,  in  solid  glory  bright, 
Ourenvy'd  Isle  through  Europe  ^reads  her  light. 
And  rising  honours  every  year  sustain, 
And  mark  the  golden  tract  of  Anne's  distingnish'd 

reign; 
So,  by  your  presence  here,  weMl  strive  to  raise 
To  nobler  heights  our  action  and  om-  plays  ; 
And  poets  from  your  Csvours  sh^ll  derive 
That  immortality  they  boast  to  give. 
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HU^tiES'S  P6t,m. 


W»ITTEil 

JN  A  jvnwdir  at  greenuithe. 

Great  President  of  light,  and  Eye  of  day,  - 
A%  through  this  glass  you  cast  your  visual  ray, 
And  view  with  nuptial  joys  two  brothers  blest. 
And  see  us  celebrate  the  genial  f^st. 
Confess,  that  in  your  progress  round  the  sphere. 
You've  found  the  happiest  youths  and  brightest 
beautiet  here. 


THE  TOASTEnS, 

Wmii  circling  healths  inspire  your  sprightly  wit, 
And  on  each  glass  some  beauty's  praise  is  writ. 
You  ask,  my  friends,  how<^an  my  silent  Muse 
To  Montague's  soft  name  a  verse  reftise  ? 
Bright  though  she  be,  of  race  victorious  sprung. 
By  wits  ador'd,  and  by  court-poets  sung| 
Unmoved  I  hear  hc^r  person caild  divme, 
I  see  her  features  uninspiring  shi.ie; 
A  softer  fair  my  soul  to  transport  warms. 
And,  she  once  namM,  no  other  nymph  has  charms. 


TOFFS  AND  MARGARETTA. 

Music  has  leaiu'd  the  discords  of  the  statd, 
And  concerts  jar  with  Whig  and  Tory  hate. 
Here  Somerset  and  Devonshire  attend 
The  British  Tofts,  and  every  note  commend; 
To  native  Merit  just,  and  pieas'd  to  see 
We've  Roman  arts,  from  Roman  bondage  free : 
There  iism'd  L'Epine  does  ^ual  ridll  eiiiploy. 
While  listening  peers  crowd  to  th'  ecstatic  joy: 
Bedford,  to  hear  her  iong,  his  dice  forsakes, 
And  Nottix^ham  is  raptur'd  when  she  shato^: 
LuU'd  statesmen  melt  away  their  drowsy  cares 
Of  England's  safety,  in  Italian  ain. 
Who  would  not  send  each  year  blank  passes  o'er, 
Bath^  than  keep  such  strangers  from  our  shore  \ 


DIALOGUE  DE  D AMOUR  ET  DU  P0ET^4 


LB  P. 

l'am. 

LB  P. 


l'am. 

LB  p. 

L'am. 


liTE  ff^ANDERrm  BEAUfy^ 

^ut  Graces  and  the  wandering  Loves 

Are  fled  to  distant  plains, 
7b  chase  the  fawns,  or,  deep  in  groves, 

To  wound  admiring  swains. 
With  their  bright  mistreas  there  they  stray, 

Who  turns  her  careless  eyes 
From  daily  triumphs  j  yet,  each  day. 
Beholds  new  triumphs  in  her  way. 

And  conquers  while  she  flies. 

But  see !  implor'd  by  moving  prayers. 

To  change  ihc  lover's  pain, 
Venus  her  hamess'd  doves  prepares. 

And  brings  the  fair  again. 
Proud  mortals,  who  this  maid  pursue, 

T&ink  you  she-11  e'er  ft^ign  ? 
Cease,  Ibols,  your  wishes  to  renew. 
Till  she  grows  flesh  and  btood  like  you. 

Or  you,  tike  hier,  divine  \ 


Amoub,  je  ne  vem  pins  aitatri 

J'abjure  &  jamais  ton  efiipir^: 

Moh  cceur,  lass6  de  son  martire, 

A  r^soki  de  se  cahner. 

Gontre  moi,  qui  pent  t'  animer? 

Iris  dans  ses  bras  te  rapell^. 

Non,  Iris  est  une  infktelle; 

Amour,  je  ne  veux  pio^  akiMfw 

Pour  toi,  j'ai  pHs  soin  &  eoStiait 

Le  C(Bur  d'une  beauts  nouvelle; 

Daphn^.^LB  p.  Kon,  Daphn6  li'^  ^u^  belle  i 

Amour,  je  ne  veux  pluft  aimer. 

D'un  soupir,  tu  peux  d^sarmer 

Dirce,  jusqii'ici  si  sauvage. 

Elle  n'est  plus  dans  le  bel  age ; 

Amour,  je  wi  veux  plus  ainiert 

Mais  ?i  je  t'  aidols  k  chancer 

La  j^ime,  la  brillmnte  Flore.-^ 

Tu  romgis^-vas-tu  dire  encore. 

Amour,  je  he  veux  pins  aimer. 

Non,  dieu  charmant,  daigne  fbno^ 

Pour  nous  une  chainc  etemelle ; 

Mais  pour  tout  ce  qui  n'est  pctet  ell^ 

Amour,  je  ne  veux  plus  aimer; 


POET. 

lOVB. 
POET. 
LOVE, 
POET. 
LOVB. 
POST. 
LOVB. 


DIALOGUE  FROM  THE  FRBNiM 

OP  MONSltVft  DB  LA  MOTTB. 

No,  Love — I  ne'er  will  love  again  j 
Thy  tyrant  empire  I  abjure: 
My  weary  heart  resolves  to  cure 
Its  wounds,  and  et«e  the  raging  paifc. 
Foot  1  cah^t  thou  fly  my  happy  reign  ? 
Iris  recall  thee  to  her  arms. 
She's  ialse— I  hate  her  peijur'd  charms; 
No,  Love-^I  ne'er  will  love  again. 
But  know,  for  thee  I've  toil'd  to  gain 
fibphn^,  the  bright,  the  reignfttg  tba^  ' 
Daphne  but  tommon  eyes  call  bdast  j 
No,  Love-o-I  ne'er  will  love  again. 
She  who  before  scomM  every  swain, 
Dirce,  shall  for  one  sigh  be  {bine. 
Age  makes  her  rays  too  faintly  shine  ^ 
jjjo,  Love— I  ne'er  will  love  again. 
But  should  I  give  thee  charms  t' obtain 
Flora,  the  young,  the  bright,  the  gay ! 
I  see  thee  blush — bow,  rebel,  say. 
No,  Love — I  ne'er  will  love  agate. 
No,  charming  god,  prepare  a  chahi 
Eternal  ^or  £at  fair  and  me  I 
Yet  still  know  every  fair  but  she, 
I've  vow'd  I  ne'er  will  love  again. 


VENUS  AND  ADONIS^ 
A  CA^AtA. 

SET  3Y   MB.    HANDEL. 
aSCITATIVE. 

Behold  wfaef^  ^Wsepirtg  Venus  staAds ! 
What  more  than  mortal  grrcf  tean  ittove 
The  bright,  th'  immort:il  quceh  Of  love? 
She  beats  her  breast,  she  wrings  her  handftj 
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>adtoA»  dicitanit,  Wfttatomiii Tidih» 
HerbeautMot,  lovtt  AAoiite,  sUdub 
The  bills  and  vndlber  fctM  dcptor#| 
The  Naiada  hear»  atfl  Aock  ftMttnAi 
iUid  Echo  lisfas,  with  mimic  sound, 

Adonis  is  no  m6r6 1 
Afahithegodfaisti^«S,  4itdi^ai^l»i^1itrtft 
^  ihergHer,  fai^lertg,  andhetdes^. 


Dear  Adonis,  Beasttf's  ir«itoiir«» 
Ilov  my  sorhMTt  Oboe  my  pleasure ; 

O  retuhi  to  Vtttas'  arlM! 
Vonis  never  will  forsake  thee; 
Let  the  voice  of  Lore  o  ertake  thee. 

And  rcf  ire  thy  droopit^  charms. 

ttorMTiVB. 
ThuSv  <|ncen  of  bt;anty,  as  the  ^oets  Mgti, 
While  tbo«  didst  «atl  the  lovely  swAin; 

Ttansfeitii^d  by  heavenly  pdwer, 
Tfafe  lately  twain  arose  a  flower, 

And,  Sflnilin9,  grae^  the  plain. 
And  now  be  blooms,  and  now  he  dries; 
Venna  and  gUloiiiy  Proserpine 
Alternate  claim  bis  charms  divine ; 
Sy  toma  ristor'd  to  li^lit^  by  tnnis  he  seeks  the 


Alt* 

Transporting  joy* 

Tormedting  feai% 

Reviving  smiles. 

Succeeding  tears. 
Are  Cupid*s  various  train. 

The  tyrant  boy 

Prepares  his  darts. 

With  soothing  wiles, 

With  cruel  arts, 
Aad  pleatore  blends  with  pain. 


CANTATA. 
PASTOltAL. 

ftn  tft  mu  fsrvscfl* 


.  aacrrATrvB. 
Yootfc  flcrephon,  by  his  folded  sheep^ 
Sat  wakeful  on  the  plains ; 
Love  heM  his  weary  eyes  from  sleep, 
Wldle,  silent  in  the  vale. 
The  listenfaig  nightingale, 
Favgot  herowtt,  to  hear  hfai  strainSL 
And  now  the  beauteous  queen  of  night, 
Unclouded  and  serene, 
SbaJa  on  the  neighbouriog  sea  hef  Silver  light ; 
The  neighbonrrag  sea  was  calm  and  bright ; 
Tise  shepherd  sui^  inspir'd,  and  blessM  the  lovely 


AlH. 

While  the  sky  and  seas  Me  shinhig, 
See,  my  Florals  charms  they  wear; 

Secret  Night,  mjr  joys  divining, 
Pleas'd  my  amorous  tale  to  hear, 
Smfles,  and  sefUy  tarns  her  sphete. 

While  the  skv  and  sfeas  are  shining, 
^  my  Fiom'B  chamui  tlie y  wear. 


Ah,  foolislfdtrt]plh<m!  chaiigodiystrarni 
The  lovely  scene  fiUsejOy  inspires: 
For  look,  tho\i  i;0Ad^  deluded  siTalD, 
A  rising  storm  invadea  the  main ! 

The  plan^  of  the  night. 

Inconstant^  from  thy  sight 

3ehind  aoknid  retires* 
Flora  is  Bed^.  thou  kv'st  in  vam : 
Ah,  foolish  Strephcn !  change  thy  straii^ 

Hope  beguiling, 
like  the  Moon  and  Ocean  smiKng, 
Does  thy  easy  fhith  betray ; 
Flora  ranging. 
Like  th«  MdMi  atid  Ocean  changing, 
More  niconstant  proves  than  they. 


BEAUTY^ 
AK  ont. 

Fau  rival  to  the  god  of  day. 
Beauty,  to  thy  celestial  ray 
A  thousand  sprightly  fruits  ire  owe ; 
Oay  wit,  and  moving  eloquence. 
And  every  art  t'  improve  the  sense, 
And  every  graoe  that  shines  below. 
Not  Phopbus  does  our  songs  inspire. 
Nor  did  Cyllenius  fbrm  the  lyre, 
*Tis  thou  art  music's  living  spring  ; 
To  thee  the  poet  tunes  his  lays, 
And,  sweetly  warbling  Beauty's  praise. 
Describes  the  power  that  makes  him  sin^ 
Painten  from  thee  their  skiU  derive« 
By  thee  their  works  to  ages  live. 
For  ev*n  thy  shadows  give  surprise. 
As  when  we  view  in  crystal  streams 
The  mommg  Sun,  and  rising  beams. 
That  seem  to  shoot  from  other  skies. 
Enchanting  vision!  who  can  be 
Unmov'd  that  turns  his  eye%  on  thee } 
Yet  brighter  still  thy  glories  shine. 
And  doable  charms  thv  poitar  improve,. 
When  Beauty;  dress'd  in  smiles  of  Love, 
Qrows,  like  its  parent  Heaven,  divioel- 


MYRA. 
A  CANTATA. 

StT  SY   Da.  r&PVSCH. 


Lovi  frowds  ia  beauteous  Myra's  eyes; 
Ah,  nymph !  those  cruel  looks  give  o^er. 
While  Love  is  frowning,  Beauty  dies. 
And  )rou  can  charm  no  more. 
KKcnrAtivB. 
Mark,  how,  when  snlleo  cl6iids  appear,^ 
And  If  tntry  storms  deface  the  year, 
Tlie  prudent  cranes  no  lengrr  stay, 
But  take  the  wing,  owl  through  the  air. 
From  the  cokl  region  dy  away. 
And  for  o*er  iud  and  seas  to  wahner  c)imfB  «qp^ 
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HUGHES'S  POEMS. 


Just  so,  my  beajpt— -Hot  aa^-Ah  no  i 
She  «mile9-^  will  not,  cmiot  go. 

AIR. 

Lore  apd  the  Graces  smih'ng^ 
In  Myra's  vf%^  beguiKn^, 

A^in  their  (^harms  recover* 
Would  yoQ  s^ure  year  duty, 
Xetkindnest  aid  your  beauty. 

Ye  frir,  to  900th  the  lover,  ^ 


JIEXANDER'S  FEJSTi 

OR, 

THE  POWER  OP  MUSIC  I 

AN  OVB  IN  HONOUR  OF  97^  CECILIA'S  SAY, 

BY  piU.  DRYOEN. 

^LTBRBD  FOR  MUSIC  BY  |ICR.  HV6BB% 
llECITATITE, 

TTvA*  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won 

By  Phillip's  warlike  son ; 

Aloft  in  awful  state. 

The  godlike  hero  sate 

On  his  imperial  throne: 
His  valiant  peers  were  placM  anmnd ; 
Thttr  brows  with  rotas  and  with  myrtles  bound* 

AIR, 

Lovdy  Thais  hy  his  8id<^ 
BloomiufT  sat  in  beauty's  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair! 
None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair ! 

RECITATIVE, 

TimoCheus  p1ac'd,on  high. 
Amid  the  tuneful  quire, 
I        With  fliring  fingers  touchM  the  lyre  J 
Trembling  the  notes  ascend  the  sky, 
An(|  heavenly  Joys  inspire. 
The  sons  bc^an  from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above ; 
(Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  Jjove !) 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  belyM  the  god ; 
Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode, 
When  he  to  (air  Olympia  press*d. 
And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast; 
Tfalm  round  her  slender  waist  he  curl'd. 
And  stampM  an  image  of  himself,  a  sovereign  of 
the  world.  ' 
The  listening  crowd  adore  the  lofty  sound, 
A  present  deity,  they  shout  ground : 
A  present  deity,  the  echoing  roofs  rebound  ; 
Ais.  • 

With  ravish'd  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 
Assumes  the  god, 
Affects  the  nod. 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spherea, 

RBcrrATrvB. 
The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  sung, 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair,  and  ever  ynung : 
Behold  he  comes,  the  victor  god ! 
Fhish*d  with  a  purple  grace. 
He  shows  his  honest  fiioe ;  [rode. 

As  when,  by  tigdrs  drawn,  oUsr  India*^  plains  he 


While,  loud  with  eol^taeit  asd  widiirfM^ 
Hii  jolly  troop  aromvl  him  reel*d  along, 
And  taught  the  Tocal  skies  to)om 
in  this  i^lauding  song. 

sorrro, 
Bacchus,  ever  gay  and  young, 
nrst  did  drinking  joys  ordain : 

1.  Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure, 

2.  Drinking  is  the  seder's  pleasure, 

1.  Rich  the  treasure ! 

2.  Sweet  the  pleasure ! 
nortn.  Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain ! 

JlBCrrATfVE. 

Ftr'd  with  the  sound,  tbe  king  grew  Tain ; 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again. 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thiice  bo 

slew  the  slaia 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise, 
His  glowing  cheeks,  bis  ardent  eyes ; 
And  while  he  Heaven  and  Earth  defy'd. 

He  chose  a  mournful  Muse, 

Soft  pity  to  infuse ;  fpride. 

Ti\fi^  thus  he  chaqg'd  his  song,  and  checkM  hi^ 


See  Darius  great  and  good. 

By  too  se^'cre  a  fate, 

Fairn  from  his  high  estate: 
Behold  his  flowhig  blood  ! 
On  earth  th'  expiring  monarch  lies^ 
With  pot  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 

RBCrTATIVE* 

With  downcast  looks  the  joyless  victor  sate« 

Revolving  in  his  altered  soul 

The  varioi^  turns  of  chance  below ; 

And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole, 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smil'd  to  see 

That  Ijove  wa^  in  the  neat  degree, 

Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  mon'e  i 

For  Pity  melts  the  mind  to  Love. 
Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures. 
Soon  he  sooth'd  ^is  soul  to  pleasures, 

AIR.     wrra  fivtb^ 
War  is  toil  and  trouble, 
Honour  is  an  airy  bubble. 
Never  ending,  atill  beginning, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying. 
If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning. 
Think,  O  think  it,  worth  enjoying; 
Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee. 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thoe%' 

RECrrATIVE. 

The  prince  unable  to  conceal  his  pain» 
Gaz'd  on  the  fair. 
Who  c^us'd  his  care. 
And  sigh'd  and  look'd,  sigh*d  and  look'd. 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again : 
At  length,  with  Ixnre  and  Wine  at  once  eppress'd. 
The  vanquish'd  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast 

DUETTO. 

1.  Phcebus,  patron  of  the  lyre, 
8.  Cupid,  god  of  soft  desire, 
L  Cupid,  god  of  soft  desire, 
%  Phoebos,  pation  of  the  lyre« 
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t.i»a 2.  Hoir  vtctarioQs  are  your  charms ! 
1.  Crown'd  with  conqxiesl. 

).aiidS.  Sceamoiiaichiall'Dbefbieye, 
ClMdii*d  in  Beauty's  clasping  arms ! 

tBCITATtVE. 

Nov  Strike  the  golden  lyre  again; 

A  louder  yet,  and  3ret  a  louder  strain ) 

Pnak  his  bands  of  sleep  asnndear, 

Booze  him,  likea  rattling  peal  of  thunder, 

HariL,  hark,  thehorridsoand 

Has  raisM  up  his  head. 

As  awaVd  fttxn  the  dead, 

And  amaz*d  be  stares  around ! 

All*      Wim  8VMI110KIES.    • 

Eevenge,  revenge,  Alecto  cries. 

See,  the  Furies  ariiie  ! 

See  the  makes  that  they  rear. 

How  they  hi:is  m  their  hair. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  ey^ ! 

BBCITATITS. 

BehoM  a  ghastly  band. 
Each  a  tonch  in  his  hand ! 
Tbose  uf  Grecian  ghosts,  that  m  battle  wore  slain. 
And  unbHiry*d  remain, 
IngloncHison  the  plam. 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew. 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high, 

fkfw  they  point  to  the  Persian  abo^les. 
iad  glittering  tanBlM  of  their  hostile  gods ! 

AHL 

The  princes  applaud  vith  a  furious  joy  | 
4ad  the  king  sda^'d  a  flambeau,  with  zeal  tade* 
stroy; 

Thais  led  -the  way, 
To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
M  like  another  Hcdea,  fir'd  another  Troy, 

. '  .aaciTATiyc, 
Thus  long  ago, 
Ere  heaving  bcHows  learned  to  blow, 

While  Of^ans  yet  were  mute ; 
Thnotheos,  to  his  bpeathing  flute. 
And  sounding  lype, 
Coqld  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
InventresB  of  the  vocal  frame ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  frrmi  her  sacred  store, 
EalafgM  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds,        [fore. 
With  Natore's  mother-wit,  iM  a^  unknown  be- 


Lpt  (^d  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 
Or  botli  divide  the  crown ; 

He  TaisM  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 


T>T  origin's  divine,  I  see, 
^SMRtal  race  thou  canst  not  be; 
Tbf  fip  a  ruby  lustre  shows; 
%  pniple  chtek  outsliines  the  rpie, 


And  thy  bright  eye  is  brighter  fn 
Than  any  planet,  any  star, 
lliy  sordid  way  of  life  deqpise. 
Above  thy  slaxrery,  Silvia,  rise; 
Display  thy  beauteous  fiwrn  and  midli 
And  grow  a  goddess,  or  a  queen* 


CdNstANHA,  see,  thy  &ithful  slave 
Dies  of  the  wound  thy  beauty  gave  I 
Ah !  gentle  njrmph,  no  longer  try 
From  fond  pursuing  Ix>ve  to  fly. 

r 

Thy  pity  to  my  love  impart. 
Pity  my  bleeding  aching  heart. 
Regard  my  siglis  and  flowing  tears, 
And  with  a  smile  remove  my  fears. 

A  wedded  wife  if  thou  would'st  be. 
By  sacred  Hymen  join'd  to  me. 
Ere  yet  the  western  Sun  decline. 
My  haqd  and  heart  shall  both  be  thine* 


TnsicB  lov'd  Constantia,  heavenly  (air. 
For  thee  a  seprant's  form  I  wear; 
Though  blest  with  wealth,  and  nobly  bom. 
For  tliee,  both  wealth  and  birth  I  scorn : 
Trust  me,  fair  maid,  my  constant  flame 
For  ever  will  remain  the  same; 
My  love,  that  ncV  will  cease,  my  love 
Shall  eoual  to  thy  beauty  prove. 


TRAKStATZn 

FROM  PERSIAN  VERSES. 

ALLUniNG  TO  TH£  CUSTOM  OP  WOMEN  SZIVG  SUan0 
WITH  TH5IR  IfUiiBAMDS,  AND  MSH  WITtt  TSSU 
WIVfS. 

Eternal  are  the  chains  which  here 

The  generous  souls  of  lovers  bind, 
When  Hyuien  joins  our  bands,  we  swear 

To  be  for  ever  tnie  and  kind ; 
And  when,  by  Death,  the  fair  are  snatched  away. 

Lest  we  our  solemn  vows  should  break, 
In  the  same  grave  our  fivihg  corpse  we  lay. 

And  williiig  the  same  fate  partake. 


ANOTHER, 

My  dearest  spouse,  that  thou  and  I 
May  shun  the  €ear  which  first  shall  die, 

ClaspM  in  each  other *S  arms  well  live,. 
Alike  consumed  in  Love's  soft  fire, 

That  neither  may  at  last  {survive, 
But  gentle  both  at  once  expire^ 


ON  ARQX7EANA8SA  OF  COLQPBOS, 

A&QUEAMASSA^S  chsTms  iuspire 

Within  my  breast  a  lover's  fire* 
Age,  its  feeble  ^iie  displaying. 

Vainly  wrmkles  all  her  face, 
Cupids,  in  each  wrinkle  playing, 

Chann  my  eyes  with  iasthtf  greoe ; 
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But  before  old  11«a  iMttfMd  Irtr, 
Ere  tM  tank  tbeae  littlocBVM^ 

Bow  I  pity  those  who  nev'd  ber, 
^Uidmyoutb  were  MMle  her  ttevee! 


HUGHES'S  POEMS* 


OS  FULVIA,  THE  WIFE  OF  AirmOJ9Y, 

ntoM  Tat  lAtttt  or  auoostus  oaias. 

WaitB  iroin  hit  Oomort  fiUse  Antonius  flies. 
And  doats  on  Giaphyra's  far  brighter  eyes, 
Fttlvia,  proTok'd,  her  female  arU  prepaiet, 
Reprisals  seeks,  and  q>reads  for  me  her  snaies. 
*'  The  bttsbandV  false."— But  ^y  must  I  cndore 
This  nauseous  plagne,  and  her  reTonge  prooHM  } 
What  though  she  ask  ? — How  happy  were  my  doom„ 
Should  all  the  discontented  wives  of  Rome 
Repair  in  crowds  to  me,  when  scom'd  at  home ! 
"  TIs  war,"  she  says  "  if  1  refuse  her  charms  :" 
UiVs  think— she's  ugly.— Trum|^t8,somid  to  aitng ! 


.'  HUDIBRAS  IMITATED. 

warrTEw  m  niO, 

O  BLBSSSD  time  of  reformation. 

That's  now  beglnnrng  through  the  nation ! 

The  Jacks  bawl  loud  fbr  church  triumphant. 

And  swear  all  Whigs  shall  kiss  the  rump  on't. 

See  how  they  draw  the  beastly  rabble 

With  zeal  and  noises  formidable. 

And  make  all  cries  about  the  town 

Join  notes  to  roar  fanatics  down ! 

As  bigots  give  the  sign  aibout, 

They  stretch  their  throats  with  hideoos  shout 

Slack  tinkers  bawl  aloud  "  to  settle 

*^  Church  privilege"— for  '*  mending  kettlft" 

l&bch  sow-gelder  that  blows  his  horn. 

Cries  out  "  to  have  dissenters  sworn." 

The  oyster-wenches  lock  their  fish  up. 

And  cry  "  no  presbyterian  bishop  !" 

The  mouse-trap  men  lay  save  >alls  by. 

And /gainst "  low-church  men"  loudly  cryi 

A  creature  of  amphibious  nature. 

That  trims  betwixt  the  land  and  water. 

And  leaves  his  mother  in  Mie  lurch. 

To  side  with  rebels  'gainst  the  church ! 

Some  cry  for  "  jpenal  taws,"  instead 

Of  "  pudding-pies,  and  ghigert>read:" 

And  some,  for  "  brooms,  old  boots,  and  shoes," 

Roar  out,  /'  Ood  bless  our  comnnons'  house !" 

Some  bawl  <<  the  votes"  about  the  town. 

And  wish  thoyM  "  vote  dissenters  down." 

Instead  of  "  kitchen-itnff,"  some  cry, 

'^  Confound  the  late  whig-ministry !" 

And  some,  for  "  any  chairs  to  mend," 

The  commons'  late  address  commend. 

Some  for  "  old  gowns  for  china  ware," 

Exclaim  against  "  extempore  pi-ayer :" 

And  ^me  1^  "  old  sniu,  cloaks,  or  coats," 

Cry,  "  D — ^n  your  preachers  without  notes  !** 

He  that  cries  "  ooncy-skins,  Or  onions," 

Blames  "  toleration  of  opinion*," 

Blue-apron  whores,  that  sit  with  ftarmety, 

Rail  at  "  occasional  confbrmity." 

Instead  of  "  encumbers  to  pickle," 

^omecry  alood,  *<  no  oonrenttclc  !!*' 


Masons,  farterf  of  "  bnlMhig  Uu«:.,  - 

To  "  build  the  chureh,"  would  starve  their  stfonse^. 

And  gladly  leave  their  trades,  Uk  ttenning 

The  meeting  faooset  or  infotmn^. 

Bawdi,  Anunpeta,  and  religioii.haterfl. 

Pimps,  pandars,  atheists,  fornicators, 

Rogues,  that,  like  Falstaff,  scarce  know  whether 

A  churches  ioside  's  stone  or  leather. 

Yet  join  the  parsons  and  the  people. 

To  ciy  "  the  church,"— b«t  mean  "  the  sleeyle." 

If,  holy  mother,  si^eh  youil  own 
For  your  true  sons,  and  such  alone. 
Then  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  yon. 
But  the  dJB'il  t^e  your  beasUy  crew,! 


ODE  TO  THE  CREATOR  OF  THE  WORLD, 

occAsioiian  ar 

THE  FRAGM£NTS  OP  ORPHEU& 

Quid  priua  dicam  solitis  parentis 

Laudibus  ?^— • 

Qui  mare  fc  terras,  variffiqae  muBdnm 

Temperat  horit  ? 
Unde  nil  majus  generatur  ipso; 
l^ec  viget  quioquam  simile,  ant  seenndnnk 

Hunt 


nmonocnoif  to  ihb  fot-townio 
ODE. 
That  the  praises  of  the  Author  of  Katnre,  which 
is  the  fittest  subject  fur  the  sublime  wsy  of  writing, 
was  the  most  ancient  use  of  poetry,  cannut  be 
leaned  from  a  more  proper  hirtanbe  (next  to  ex* 
amples  of  holy  writ)  than  flrom  the  Gretk  frag* 
ments  of  Orpheus;  a  relique  of  great  antiquity: 
they  contain  several  venies  concemmg  God,  and 
his  making  and  governing  the  universe;  which, 
though  imperfect,  have  many  noble  hmts  and 
fofty  expressions.  Yet,  whether  these  verses  were 
indeed  written  by  that  celelmtod  fkther  of  poetry 
and  music,  who  preceded  Homer,  or  by  Onoma- 
critus,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Pisistiatus, 
and  only  contain  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Or- 
pheus, is  a  question  of  litde  use  or  hnportanoe. 

A  large  paraphrase  of  these  in  French  verse  has 
been  prefixed  to  the  translation  of  Phocylides,  but 
in  a  flat  style,  much  inferior  to  the  design.  The 
following  ode,  with  many  alterations  and  additions 
proper  to  a  modem  poem,  is  attempted  upon  the 
same  model,  in  a  language  which,  having  stronger 
sinews  than  the  French,  is,  by  the  oonlession  of 
their  best  critic,  Kapin,  more  capable  of  sustain^ 
ing  great  subjects. 


ODE  W  THE  CREATOR  OF  THE  WORLD. 

O  Muse  unfoign'd  !  O  true  celestial  fire. 
Brighter  than  that  which  rules  the  day, 

Descend !  a  mortal  tongue  inspire 
To  sing  some  great  immortal  lay ! 

Begin,  and  strike  aloud  the  consecrated  ^tet 
Hence,  ye.prafiuie  I  be  for  wtay  I 
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To  idol  liifU,  or  aiian  nma. 
And  to  ftjse  heroes  give  fiuitastic  pnuie! 


Bot  beer,  OHeavea,  and  Eaith»«iid  Seasprofoand ! 

Hear,  ye  fitthom'd  Deeps  below. 
And  let  your  eehoing  vaults  repeat  the  Bound; 

iMNatuTC,  tranbliDg  all  around. 

Attend  her  Master*!  awful  name. 
From  whom  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Seas,  and  all  the 
wide  Greatioa  came. 

ne  spoke  the  great  eommand ;  and  Light, 
Heaven's  eldest-bom  and  Ihh^  child, 

Flash'd  in  the  lowering  face  of  ancient  Night, 

And,  plensM  with  its  own  birth,  serenely  smil'd. 
T^  sons  of  Morning,  on  the  wing, 
Horering  in  choirs,  his  praises  sung, 
When,  from  the  unbounded  vacuous  space, 
A  bieanteone  rising  World  they  saw. 

When  Nature  show'd  her  yet  unfinished  foce. 
And  Motion  took  tfa*  established  law 
To  roll  the  various  globes  on  high ; 

When  Time  was  taught  his  infant  wings  to  try. 
And  from  the  barrier  sprung  to  his  appointed 


Supreme,  Almighty,  still  the  same ! 

TSs  he,  tiie  great  inspiring  Mind, 
That  animates  and  moves  this  univenal  ftnme. 
Present  at  once  in  all,  and  by  no  place  conAnU 

Not  Heaven  itself  can  bound  his  sway; 
Beyond  th' untravell'd  limits  of  the  shy, 

Invittble  to  mortal  ^e. 

He  dwells  in  uncreated  day. 
Without  beginning,  without  end ;  tis  he 
That  £lla  th>  unmeasured  growhig  orb  of  vast  Sm- 

What  pover  bol  his  can  rale  the  ehangefhl  Main, 
^nd  wake  the  sleeping  Storm,  or  its  loud  rage  re- 
stnun  ? 
When  Winds  their  gathered  forces  try, 
And  the  chaTd  Ocean  proudly  swells  in  vain. 

His  voice  reclaims  th*  impetuous  roar; 
In  murmuring  tides  th*  abated  billows  fly. 
And  the  spent  tempest  dies  upon  the  shore. 
The  meteor  world  is  his,  Hcaven^s  wintry  store. 

The  moulded  hail,  thefeather'd  snow; 
The  summer  breeze,  the  soft  refreshing  shower. 
The  looae  divided  cloud,  and  matty-colour>d  bow  ; 
The  crooked  lightning  darts  around^ 
His  sovereign  orders  to  fulfil ; 
The  abooting  flame  obeys  th'  Eternal  will, 
Lanneh'd  fkom  his  hand,  instructed  where  to  kill. 
Or  rive  the  mountain  oak,  or  blast  th'  unaheHer'd 


Yet,  pfens'd  to  bless,  mdolgent  to  supply. 
He,  with  a  lather^s  tender  care, 

Soiqiorts  the  numerous  family 

That  peoples  earth,  and  sesi,  and  air. 
Prom  Nature's  giant  race,  thl  enormous  elephant, 

Down  to  the  insect  worm  and  creeping  ant; 
From  th'  eai^e,  wveraign  of  the  sky, 
To  ««:h  inferkir  feather'd  broo4  > 
Fmra  crowns  and  purple  majesty, 
lb  hnrabie  shepherds  on  the  plain, 

His  hand  unseen,  divides  to  all  their  food. 
Ami  the  sfaok  wocid  of  U£»  awtaios. 


At  one  wide  view  his  e3re  smmeyi 

His  w(a4cs,  in  every  distant  ^me; 

Ha  shifts  the  aeasons,-  months,  and  days^ 
The  short-liv'd  ofispring  of  revolving  Time  ; 

By  tuns  they  die,  li^  turns  are  bom. 

Now  cheerful  Spring  the  oirde  leads, 

And  strows  with  flowers  the  smiling  meads  ; 
Gay  Summer  next,  whom  russet  robes  adorn. 

And  waving  fields  of  yellow  com; 
Then  Autumn,  who  with  lavish  stores  the  |%p  qf 
Nature  spreads; 
Deerepit  Winter,  laggard  in  the  dance, 

(Like  feeble  Age  oppressed  with  pain) 

A  heavy  season  does  maintain. 

With  driving  snows,  and  winds,  and  rain  ; 

Till  Spring,  recruited  to  advance. 

The  various  year  rolls  round  again* 

But  whp,  thou  great  Ador'd !  who  can  withitai^ 
The  terrours  of  thy  lifted  hand, 
When,  Im^  provok'd,  thy  wrath  apwakea* 

And  oonscioos  Nature  to  ker  centre  shakes  ? 
Rais'd  by  thy  voice,  the  thunder  flies. 

Hurling  psle  Fear  and  wild  Confiiskm  rannfl. 

How  dreadfol  is  th'  inimitabfte  sound. 
The  shock  of  Earth  and  Seas,  and  labour  oS  thm 
Skies! 
Then  where 's  Ambitkii's  haughty  casat? 
Where  the  gay  head  of  wanton  Mdsd 

See  \  tyianis  fl^U,  and  widi  the  qiiening  gsouli^^ 
Would  take  them  quick  to  shades  of  rest. 
And  in  th^ir  common  parent's  breast, 

Prom  thee,  their  bury'd  forms  for  ever  hide ! 

In  vain— (^  all  the  elements  conspire. 
The  shattered  Earth,  the  rushing  Sea, 
Tempestuous  Air,  and  raging  Fii«, 

To  punish  vile  mankind,  and  fight  for  thee ; 

Nor  JDcath  itself  can  interocpt  the  blow, 
Eternal  is  the  guilty  and  without  end  the  woe.- 

O Cyras!  Alexander!  Julius!  all 

Ye  mighty  Lords,  that  ever  rul'd  this  balH 

Once  gods  of  Earth,  the  living  destinies,' 

That  made  a  hundred  nations  bow ! 

Where 's  your  extent  of  empire  now ! 
Say,  where  preserv'd  your  phantom  Glory  licaf. 

Can  brass  the  fleeting  thing  secure  ? 

Enshrin'd  in  temples  does  it  stay  ? 
Or  in  huge  amphitheatres  endure 
The  rage  of  rolling  Time,  and  scom  decay  ^ 
Ah,  no !  the  mouldering  monuments  of  Fam^  * 

Your  vain  deluded  hopes  betray. 
Nor  show  th'  ambitious  founder's  name, 
Mik'd  with  yourselves  in  the  same  mass  of  clay. 

Proceed,  my  Muse !  Time's  wasting  thread  pursue. 

And  see,  at  last,  th'  unravell'd  clue, 
When  cities  sink,  and  kingdoms  are  no  more,  - 
And  weary  Nature  shall  her  work  give  o'en 

Behold  th'  Almighty  Judge  on  high ! 

See  in  his  hand  the  book  of  Fate! 

M3rriads  of  spirits  fill  the  sky 

T*  attend,  with  dread  solemnity. 
The  World's  last  scene,  and  Time's  concluding.' 
date. 
The  feeble  race  of  ahort-liv'd  Vanity, 

And  sickly  Pomp,  at  once  ^all  die  I 
Foul  Guilt  toJnidnight  cave^  aiil  shrink  away. 

Look  back,  and  tremble  in  lier  flip'bt. 

And  cune  at  Heavcu*s  pujsuing  light, 
Surrounded  with  the  vengeance  of  that  day. 
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H<^  irBl  ^Tthen,  ye  impiotis,  'scape  your  doom, 
Seif-judg'd,  abandoii'd,  overcame  } 
Your  clqads  of  painted  bliis  sball  melt  before  yowr 

Vet  shall  you  pot  the  giddy  chase  refrain, 

Kor  hope  more  solid  bliss  t'  obtain, 
Nof  onoe  repeat  the  joys  you  knew  before  | 
But  sigh,  a  long  eternity  of  pain. 
Tost  in  an  ooean  of  desire,  yet  never  find  a  shores 

But  see  where  the  mild  Sovereign  sits  prepar'd 
His  better  subjects  to  reward ! 
Where  am  I  now !  what  pou-er  divine 
Transports  me !  what  immortal  splendours  shine  ^ 

Torrents  of  glory  that  oppress  the  sight ! 
What  joys,  celestial  King !  thy  throne  surround ! 
The  Sun,  who,  with  thy  borrow'd  beams  so  bright. 
Sees  not  his  peer  in  all  the  starry  round. 
Would  here,  diminished,  &de  away, 
like  his  pale  sister  of  the  night, 
^lien  she  resigns  her  delegated  lights 
Lost  in  the  blaze  of  day. 
Here  wonder  only  Cftn  take  place  ;— 
Then,  Muse,  th'  adventurous  flight  forbear  f 
These  mystic  scenes  thou  canst  no  farther  trace ; 
Udpe  may  some  boundless  future  bliss  embrace. 
But  what,  or  when,  or  how,  or  where. 
Are  mazes  all,  which  Fancy  rtihs  in  vainj  "^ 
Nor  can  the  narrow  cells  of  human  Srain 
The  vast  immeasurable  thought  contain. 


TO  MS.  ADDISOK, 

CM   HIS  TaAGSDT   OP  CATC. 

Though  Csto  shines  in  Virgil's  epic  song,         ^  ' 
Prescribing  laws  among  th'  Elysian  throng; 
Though  lucan's  verse,  cxahed  by  his  name, 
O'er  gods  themselves  has  rais'd  the  hero's  {JBUOoe; 
The  Roman  stage  did  ne'er  his  image  see. 
Drawn  at  full  length;  a  task  reserved  for  thee. 
By  thee  we  view  the  finish'd  figure  rise. 
And  awful  march  before  our  ravish'd  eyes ; 
We  hear  his  voice,  asserting  Virtue's  cause; 
His  fete,  renew'd,  our  deep  attention  draws. 
Excites,  by  turns,  our  various  hopes  and  fears. 
And  all  the  patriot  in  thy  scene  appears. 

On  Tyber's  bank  thy  thought  was  first  inspired ; 
Twas  there,  to  some  indulgent  grove  retir'd. 
Home's  ancient  fortunes  rollhig  in  thy  mind. 
Thy  happy  Muse  tiiis  manly  work  design'd : 
Or,  in  a  dream,  thou  saw'st  Rome's  genius  stand. 
And,  leading  Cato  in  his  sacred  hand, 
Point  out  th'  immortal  subject  of  thy  lays. 
And  ask  this  labour  to  record  his  praise. 

'TIS  done— the  hero  lives  and  charms  our  age ! 
While  nobler  morals  grace  the  British  stage. 
Great  Shakespeare's  ghost,  the  solemn  straiQ  to 

hear, 
(Methmks  I  see  tlie  laurePd  shade  appear !) 
will  hover  o'er  the  scene,  and,  wondering,  Yiew 
His  favourite  Brutus  rival'd  thus  by  you. 
Such  Boman  greatness  in  each  action  shines, 
SQch  Roman  eloquence  adorns  your  lines, 
Hiat  sute  the  Sibyls  books  this  year  foretold. 
And  in  some  mystic  leaf  was  found  enroU'd, 
**  Rome,  turn  thy  mournful  eyes  from  Afiric's  shore. 
Nor  in  her saads  thy  Cato's  tomb  explorej 


When  thrice  six  hnndred  times  the  cifclixf^SiAi 
His  annual  race  shall  through  the  Zddiac  run^ 
An  isle  remote  his  monument  shall  rear. 
And  every  gonerods  Briton  pay  a  tear." 


,ADriC£  TO  MiL  POPE, 

ON  HIS  iVTBUDEP  TBAyxlATtOIf  tjF  B6MBa*B  lUAPf 
1714. 

O  'TBbd,  who  with  a  happy  genius  boruf 

Canst  tuneful  verse  in  fiowing  numbers  turn, 

Crown'd  on  thy  Windsor's  plains  wkh  early  bay*. 

Be  early  wise,  nor  trust  to  barren  praise. 

Blind  was  the  bard  that  sung  Achilles*  rgge^ 

He  sung,  and  begg'd,  and  curs'd  th'  ungiving  age! 

If  Britain  his  translated  song  would  hear. 

First  take  the  goiU-^tben  charm  the  listeniqg  ear  | 

So  shall  thy  father  Homer  smile  to  see 

His  pension  paid'-M;hougfa  late,  and  paid  to  ihtti 


THE  MEMORY  OF  MlLTON, 

OOMCR'S  DBSCRIPTION  of  HIMSBLP,  VKDRa   THE   CRA- 
HACTSR    or   SEMOpOCUVS    TU£   MUSICU)!,  AT    TBS 
FEAST  OP  KING  ALCIMOUS« 
-  FROM  TBB  BIGHTS  BOOK  OP  THE  OnTMBTS. 

The. Muse  with  transport  lov'd  him;  yet,  to  fill 
His  various  lot,  she  blendid  good  with  ill  | 
DepriWi  himof  his  eyes,  but  did  hnpart 
The  heavenly  gift  of  song,  and  all  the  totiefnl  arti 


TO  A  LADY, 

WtTB  tHB  TRAGSDir  OF  CATO. 

Two  shming  maids  this  happy  work  disp]a3^  f 
Each  mov^  our  rapture,  both  divide  our  praise  ; 
Id  Marcia,  we  her  godlike  father  trace ; 
While  Lucia  triumphs  with  each  softer  grace. 
One  strikes  with  awe,  and  one  gives  chaste  delight : 
That  bright  as  lightning,  this  serene  as  light* 
Vet  by  the  Muse  the  shadow^  forms  were  wrooghtj 
And  both  are  creatures  of  the  poet's  thought. 

In  her  that  animates  these  lines,  we  view 
The  wonder  greater,  the  description  true  ; 
Each  living  virtue,  every  grace  combin'd. 
And  Marcia's  worth  with  Lucia's  sweetness  joined* 

Had  she  been  bom  alVd  to  Cato's  name, 
Numidta's  prince  had  felt  a  real  flame ; 
And  pouring  his  resistless  troops  from  for. 
With  bolder  deeds  had  tum'd  the  douUf^  war; 
Csesar  had  fled  before  his  conquering  arms. 
And  Roman  Muses  sung  her  beauty's  charmor 


A  FRAGMEm: 

PaoKiscoovs  crowds  to  woorthless  riches  bonf , 
Thy  pencil  paints,  tis  tme,  yet  paints  with  soortt* 
Sometimes  the  fool,  by  Natmne  left  half^nade, 
Mov'd  by  some  happy  instinct,  asks  thy  aid. 
To  give  his  face  to  reason  some  pretence. 
And  raise  his  lookt  with  suppleaioBtat  i 
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HORAttUS.  .TRUTH,  HONOtfll,  HONESTY. 


Vr 


SEkBNATA  FOR  TWO  VOICHS, 

Oai  THB  MA&tlAGE  OP  THB 

lUGfiT  HON.  THE  LORD  GOBHAM  TO  MK& 
ANNE  HAL5EY. 

Wau  th'  hannoniotts  voice  and  ttrinf, 
Love  and  tiymen's  triumph  sing. 
itottods  with  fleciet  channs  oombining, 
In  melodious  union  joining. 
Best  ttao-voodioiis  joys  can  telly 
That  in  liearts  united  dtf ell. 

BEcrrATint. 
nasT  VOICE. 

To  joaag  Victoria's  happy  £Eun0^ 

Well  may  the  Aits  a  tri^y  raise^ 

Music  ^fovs  sweeter  in  her  praise. 
And  own'd  hy  her,  with  ntptare  speaks  her  Bloie. 
To  touch  the  hrove  Cleander's  hearty 

The  Gfttoes  all  in  her  conspire; 
liKW  arms  her  with  his  surestdavt, 

Apoiki^ith  his  lyre. 

AlK. 

The  listening  Muses,  all  around  her, 
Ttafaik  tie  Phoebus'  strains  they  hear: 

And  Copid,  drawii^^  near  to  wound  her. 
Drops  his  bow,  and  stands  to  hear. 
aacrTATiVB. 

SECOltV  ▼OlCC 

While  crowds  of  rivals,  with  despair. 
Silent  admire,  or  vainly  court  the  fair ; 
Behold  the  happy  conquest  of  her  eyes, 

A  hero  is  the  glorious  prize  f 
lb  Qonrts,  m  camps^  through  distant  realms  fe- 

Qeaader  comes — ^Victoria,  see,  [nown'd. 

He  comes,  with  British  honotir  crowned; 

Love  leads  his  eager  steps  to  thee. 


la  tender  sighs  he  silence  hrealcs. 

The  &ir  fab  flame  approves. 
ConacntiBg  blushes  warm  her  chedes, 

She  smSes,— she  yields,--shc  loves. 

aiClTATlVB. 

piarr  voice. 
Mow  Hymsn  at  the  Mtar  stands. 
And  while  he  joinv  their  ftuthful  hands. 
Behold!  by  anient  vows  dmwndown,- 
Immortal  Concord,  heavenly  bright^ 
Airay'd  in  robes  of  purest  light, 
Desttods,  th'  auspicious  rites  to  crown. 
Her  goUeo  harp  the  goddess  brings; 
Its  magic  sound 
Ownmands  a  sudden  silenoe  all  around. 
And  strams  prophetic  thus  attune  the  strings. 


The  swain  his  njrmph  possessing, 
The  nymph  her  swain  carmshig, 
t  Shall  still  impfove  the  hlessii^. 
I  For  ever  kind  and  true, 
rwhik  rolling  years  are  flymg, 
\  l/>ve.  Hymen's  lamp  supplying, 
I  With  fuel  never  dying, 
LShall  stUl  the  flame  venew« 


It 

2  vofd. 

lands. 


HORATJVS. 

IN  L1BR0  muo  BPirroLAaOMrf 

DiMmroM  fiMti;  qui  coepit,  habet  Sapere  ftude: 
IncipOi  .  Vivendi  recti  qui  prorogat  honim, 
Rttstictts  expactat  dum  defluat  amnis :  at  ilia 
Labitur  it  lahetmr  in  omne  vxdubilis  wiv 

TRANSLATBB. 

To- Moaaow  cheats  us  aB.     Why  dost  thoo  stsv 
And  leave  undone  what  should  be  done  to-day? 
Beginr-4he  pruscnt  minute's  m  thy  power  ; 
But  still  V  adjourn,  and  wait  a  fitter  horn*. 
Is  tike  the  clown,  who  at  somo  river's  side 
Expecting  stands,  in  hopes  the  running  tide 
Will  all  ere  long  be  psBt-"FooL!  not  to  know 
it  still  has  flow'd  the  same,  and  will  for  ever  flow. 


ON^  A  COLLAR 

psEssKm  yoft  BAPPV  oiiL,  1712. 

Thou  little  iavonrite  of  the  fair  *     * 
When  thou  these  golden  bands  shalt  wen^ 
The  hand  that  binds  them  softly  kiss. 
With  conscious  joy,  and  o«vn  thy  bliss. 
Proud  of  his  chain,  who  would  not  be 
A  slave,  to  gam  her  smiles,  like  thec?^ 


TBS  CBABACnO.  OF  TBg 

LADY  HEhRIETTA  CAVESVISB  HOLIES^. 

1*712-13. 

SvcR  early  wisdom,  such  ^  lovely  face. 
Such  modest  greatntess,  such  attractive  grace  i 
Wit,  beauty,  goodness,  charity,  and  truth, 
The  riper  sense  of  age,  the  bloom  Of  youth  \ 
Whence  is  it,  that  in  one  fair  piece  we  find 
These  various  beauties  of  the  female  kmd  ^ 
Sure  but  in  one  such  different  charms  agree, 
And  Henrietta  is  that  pheaix^e  • 


TRUTH,  HONOUR,  HONESTY. 

rut  MOTTO  CHOSSM  BT  THB  BIORT  BON.  THB 

LADY  HENRIETTA  CAVENDISH  HOLLE& 

In  thee,  bright  maid,  though  ail  the  virtues  slMue, 
With  rival  beams,  and  every  grace  is  thine, 
Yet  three,  distinguish'd  by  thy  early  voice. 
Excite  our  praise,  and  well  deserve  thy  choice. 

Immortal  Truth  m  Heaven  itself  displays    ' 
Her  charms  celestial  bom,  and  purest  rays. 
Which  thence  m  streams,  like  golden  sunsbme,  flow. 
And  shed  their  light  on  minds  like  yogrs  below. 

•  This  lady,  also  celebrated  by  Mr.  Prior  in  a 
beautiful  ode,   called  Colin*!;  Mistake,  was  after-  t 
wards  married  to  Edward  earl  of  Oxford,  and  was 
mother  of  the  present  duUdiess  dowager  of  Portp* 
land. 
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Fair  Honour,  next  in  beaoty  and  in  grace, 
Shines  in  her  turn,  and  claim*  the  second  place ; 
She  fills  the  well-bom  soul  with  noble  fires, 
And  generous  thoughts  and  godlike  4ct4  inspires. 

Tiien  HoiiBstjr,  vidi  native  air,  succeeds. 
Plain  is  hfar  look,  unartfal  are  her  deeds; 
And,  just  alike  to  friends  awl  files,  she  draws 
The  howrifnf  right- and  wsong,  nor  crrsfironi  e^al 
laws. 

From  Heaven  this  scale  of  virtue  thus  descends 
Byjustd^pnees,  and  thy  full  ehoioe  defends. 
So  w^,  in  visionary  trams,  by  night 
Attending  angeb  bleM*d  good  Jacob's  sight. 
The  mystic  ladder  thus  appear'd  to  rise. 
Its  foot  cBi  eartii,  its  sooimit  in  the  skies. 


HYMN, 

8UKG  BY  T8E  CHILDREN  OP  CHRIST'S  HOSPrTAt,  AT  THE 

ENTRY  OF  KINO  OKORGE 

.      INTO  JbOMBOV,   1714. 

.  Hear  us,  O  God,  this  joyful  day  1 
,.    Whole  nations  join  their  voice. 
To  thee  united  thanks  to  pay. 
And  in  thy  strength  rejoice. 

For  led  by  thee,  O  King  of  Kings  f 

Our  sovereign  George  we  see ; 
Thy  hand  the  royal  blessing  brings, 

He  comes,  he  reigns,  by  thee ! 

Plenteous  of  grace,  pour  from  above 

iThy  lavours  on  his  head ; 
Truth,  Mercy,  Righteousness,  and  Love, 

As  guards  around  htm  spcead. 

With  length  of  days,  -and  glory  erown'c^ 

With  wealth  and  fair  increase. 
Let  him  abrpad  be  far  renowned, 

StiU  blest  at  hdme  with  peace. 


A  MOM/MENTAL  ODB, 

TO  llIB  MBM9&Y  OP 

^IRS.  ELIZABETH  HUGHES^ 

tATB  WIFB  or 

EDWARD  HUGHES,  ESQ. 
iir  HEaTiycFDaDBUtY,  in  tue  countv  op  hbrtpord, 

'      AMD    DAUr.HTER    OF    RiCHABp    HARRISON,    BSft.     OP 
aALLS,    IN   THE   SAME   COUNTV. 

OB  I  IT  15  KOr.    MDCCXIV. 

Sf.£  f  how  those  dropping  monuments  decay  ! 
Frail  mansioiis  of  the  silent  dead. 
Whose  sottls,  to  uncorrupting  regions  fled. 
With  a  wise  scorn  their  mouldering  dust  surrey, 
llieir  tombs  are  rais'd  feom  dust  as  well  as  they ; 

For  see !  to  dust  they  both  return. 
And  Time  consumes  alike  the  ashes  and  the  urn. 

Wc  ask  the  sculptor's  art  in  vain 
To  make  us  for  a  space  ourselves  survive ; 
2n  Parian  stone  wv  proudly  breathe  ngaio, 

Or  seem  in  ^pm^d  brass  to  live. 


Yet  stone  and  brus  our  hopea  betray. 
Age  steals  the  mimic  fonoe  i^  chaiaistert  ftway. 
In  rain,  O  Egypt,  to  the  wonderin|^  skies. 
With  giant  pnde,  thy  pyramids  arise ; 
Wh^'er  their  vast  and  gloomy  r^ia^  cf^tfify 
No  names  distinct  of  their  great  dead'  remain. 
Beneath  the  mass  coafus'd,  in  heaps  thy  Donarcht 
Unknown,  and  blended  in  mortality.  [lie, 

To  Death  onrselves  and  all  onr  works  we  owe. 

But  is  there  nought,  O  Muse,  can  save 
Our  memori^  from  darkness  and  the  graiie, 

And  some  short  after-lifb  bestow  ? 

**  That  task  is  mine,"  the  Muse  replies. 

And,  hark!  she  tunes  the  sacred  lyre ! 
Verse  is  the  last  of  bnpan  works  that  dies. 

When  Virtue  doe^  t^e  song  inspire. 

Then  look,  Eliaa,  Ivmiy  saint,  look  doiml 
Pause  from  immortal  joys  awhile 
To  hear,  and  graeious,  with  a  smile^ 
The  dedicated  numbers  own; 
Say,  how  in  thy  life's  scanty  space. 
So  short  a  space,  so  wondnms  bright. 
Bright  as  a  sumQiet'sday,  shoit  as  asnimier'i night, 

Omld'st  thou  find  room  for  ennery  cvowdad  gtace ! 
As  if  thy  thrifty  soul  foreknew, 
Like  a  wise  envoy,  Heaven's  intent. 
Soon  to  recall  whom  it  liad  sent. 

And  all  its  ta^  resolved  at  once  to  d^ 

Or  wert  thou  but  a  traveller  below; 
That  hither  didst  awhile  repair. 

Curious  our  customs  and  our  laws  to  kflfbw  ^ 
And,  sickening  in  tmr  grosser  air. 
And  tir'd  of  vain  repeated  sights, 
Our  foolish  cares,  our  false  delights. 
Back  to  thy  native  seats  would'st  go  ? 

Oh  1  since  to  us  thou  wilt  no  more  return, 
permit  thy  friends,  the  faithful  few. 
Who  best  thy  numerous  virtues  knew. 
Themselves,  not  thee,  to  mourn. 

Now,  pensive  Muse,  enlarge  thy  flight!  . 
(By  turns  the  pensive  Muses  love 
The  hilly  heights  and  shady  grove) 
Behold  where,  swelling  to  the  sight» 
Balls,  a  fisir  structure,  graceful  stands! 
And  frojn  yon  verdant  rising  brow 
Sees  Hertford's  ancient  town,  and  lands. 

Where  Nature's  hand,  in  slow  meanders,  leads 
The  Lee's  clear  stream  its  course  to  flow 
Through  flpwery  vales,  and  moisten'd  meads. 

And  far  around  in  beauteous  prospects  spreads 
Her  map  of  plenty  all  below. 

'Twas  h^v&— and  samd  be  the  spot  of  earth  * 
Eliza's  soul,  bom  first  above. 
Descended  to  an  humbler  birth. 
And  with  a  mortal's  frailties  strocve. 

So,  on  some  towering  peak  that  meets  the  sky. 
When  missive  Seraphs  downward  fiy, 
They  stop,  and  lor  awhile  alight, 
Put  off  their  rays  celestial-bright. 
Then  take  some  milder  form  fiimiliar  to  our  eye^ 

Swiftly  her  infant  virtues  grew ;' 
Water'd  by  Heaven's  peculiar  cane, 
Her  morning  bloom  was  doubly  foir, 
Liiie  Summer's  day-break,  when  tfe  see 
The  iresh-dropp'd  stores  of  rosy  dew 
(Transparent  beauties  of  the  dawn) 
Spread  o'er  the  grass  thoifi  oebveb^lawa. 
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Or  hang  moist  pesirls  on  every  tree. 
Pleas'd  with  the  lovely  sight,  awhile 
Her  Iriends  behold,  and  joyful  nuilc, 
Nor  think  the  Sun's  exhaling  ray 
Will  change  the  scene  ere  noon  of  day. 
Dry  up  the  glistering  drops,  and  draw  those  dews 
away** 

Yet  fist,  to  fill  herx>rb  of  life. 
Behold,  in  each  relation  dear, 

The  pious  saint,  the  duteous  child  appear. 

The  tender  sister,  and  the  faithful  wife. 

ALu( !  but  must  one  circlet  of  the  year 
Tnite  in  bliss,  in  grief  divide 
The  destin'd  bridegroom  and  the  bride  } 
Stap,  genenms  youth,  the  gathering  tear. 
That,  as  you  r«id  these  lines  or  hear, 
Perhaps  may  start,  and  seem  to  say, 
"  Tha^  short-liv'd  year  *as  but  a  day !" 

Forbear — nor  fruitless  sorrowings  now  employ. 
Think  she  was  lent  awhile,  not  given, 
(Such  was  th'  appointed  will  of  Heaven) 
Tbeo,  grateful,  call  that  year  an  age  of  virtuous 
joy. 


AN  ALLUSION  TO  HORACE. 

BOOK   L      ODE  XXII. 

nmiTD  AT  THE  BREAK IKp  OUT  OP  TffB  KIVBtLlON 
IN  THE   YEAR    1715. 

Tbk  man  thnt  loves  his  king  and  nation, 
Aod  shuns  each  vile  association. 
That  trusts  his  honest  deeds  i'  th'  light. 
Not  meets  in  dark  cabals,  by  nicrht. 
With  fuols,  who,  after  much  debnte, 
Gtt  themselves  bang*d,  and  save  the  state, 
Needs  not  his  hall  with* weapons  store  ; 
Kor  dreads  each  rapping  at  iris  duor; 
Nut  sculks,  in  fear  of  being  known. 
Or  hides  his  guilt  in  pars«)u's  i?own ; 
N'*  wants,  to  guard  his  generous  heart. 
The  poniard  or  the  poison'd  dart; 
Aad,  bat  lor  ornament  and  pride, 
A  tvQidof  lath  might-cross  bis  side. 
If  «^cr  9t  James's  park  he  stray. 
He  stops  not,  pausing  in  his  way  ^ 
Kor  pirik  hit  hat  down  o^er  his  finee, 
Kur  starts,  looks  back,  and  mends  his  pacet 
Or  if  he  ramble  to  the  Tower, 
He  knows  no  crime,  and  dreads  no  power. 
Bat  thence  returning,  free  as  wind, 
SmSkk  at  the  bars  he  left  behind. 
Thus,  as  I  kriter'd  t'  other  day, 
Hmnmmg    O  every  month  was  May^- 
And,  thci^tUst  how  my  time  1  squandered, 
Fnm  Whitehall,  through  the  Cockpit  waadcr'd, 
A  mefeenger  with  suriy  eye 
Viev'd  me  quitei  round,  and  yet  passed  by. 
Mq  sharper  look  or  rougher  mien 


hi  Scotddk  highland*  e'er  was  seen ; 
Vor  tie  and  Wandy  ever  bred 
Here  pimpled  checks;  or  nose  more  red  ; 
And  let,  with  both  hands  in  my  breast, 
Cardcas  I  «alk*d,  nor  shurniM  the  beast 

Ptaoe  metmong  a  hundred  spies, 
tec  bQ  the  room  be  eats  and  eyes; 
Or  Ktrch  my  pocket-books  and  papers, 
Ke  wQcd  or  ttne  shall  gbre  ma  vapours. 

VOLJt 


Send  me  to  Whigs  as  true  and  hearty. 

As  ever  pity'/d  poor  Maccarty ; 

Let  Townshend,  Sunderland,  be  there, 

Or  Robin  Walpole  in  the  chair ; 

Or  send  me  to  a  club  of  Tories, 

That  damn  and  curse  at  Marlborough's  glories. 

And  drink—- but  sure  none  such  tljere  are  !— 

The  Devil,  the  pope,  and  rebel  Mar; 

Yet  still  my  loyalty  PU  boast, 

King  George  shall  ever  be  my  toast; 

Unbrib'd  his  glorious  cause  Til  own, 

And  fearless  scorn  each  traitor's  frown, 


A  FRAGMENT, 

k)  say,  ye  saints,  who  shine  in  realms  alwre. 
And  tune  your  harps  to  sing  eternal  love, 
V^Ticn  shall  my  voice  attain  j^our  high  degree ; 
When  shall  my  sciul,  from  clouds  ot  sorrow  free, 
Hear  your  celestial  song,  and  aid  the  harmony  ? 


APOLLO  AND  DAPHNE. 
A  MASQUE. 

SET  TO   MUSIC   BY   DR.    raPUSCH. 

ANP  rBRrORMED  AT  TllE  flinATKE-ROYAt  IN  DRVtY- 
LAME. 

Protinus  alter  amat;  fugit  altem  nomen  amantis. 

Ovid. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJE, 

Apollo MRS.  MARGARITA. 

Daphne mrs.  barrier. 

PeneUt mr.  ti;rner. 

Doris MRS.  WILLIS. 

SCENE,   TITB  VALLEY  OV  TEMPS,  IN  TRB&9ALV. 


APOLLO  AND  DAPffNE. 

TBB   riRST  SCBNS    IS   A    RIVBR. 

Peneus,  a  river-god,  •  appears  on  a  bed  of  rushes, 
leaning  on  his  urn.  He  rises andeomcs forward, 
his  head  crowned  with  rushes  and  fkiwers,  a  reed 
in  his  hand. 

rSNEVS. 

How  long  must  Peneus  chide  in  vain 

His  daughter's  ooync5;s  aiid  disdain  ? 

Through  Tempe*s  pleasant  vales  aud  bowers 

A»niy  full  urn  its  current  pours,    • 

In  every  plain,  from  every  grove 

I  hear  the  sighs  of  slighted  love ; 
And  on  my  ru«hy  banks  the  ^Ivans  cry 

Why  ever  cruel,  Daphne,  why  ? 

But  see  she  comes,  the  beauteous  cause; 

Daphne,  my  just  commands  attend. 

Hear  me,  thy  father  and  thy  friend, 
And  yield  at  last  to  Love  and  Hyincu's  lawst 


O  Peneus,  urge  this. cruel  suit  no  more; 
Have  I  not  to  Diana  swore  ? 
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Behold  again  to  her  I  how. 

Devoted  ever  to  remain 

A  virgin  of  her  spotless  train ; 

Hear^  Cynthia,  and  conOrm  my  vow. 

How  happy  are  we. 

How  airy,  how  free. 
That  rove  through  the  woods  and  the  plains ! 

In  vain  the  blind  boy 

Oar  hearts  would  decoy, 
We  ficom  all  his  joys  and  bis  pains. 

{Eani  Daphne. 

PBNBUS. 


Rash  maid, 

What  hast  thou  sworn  ? 
With  thee  shaH  Peneus'  race  expire  } 
Then  hear  once  more  thy  slighted  sire. 
And  know,  thy  fatal  vow  draws  down 
The  curse  of  Heaven,  a  father's  frown. 
And  sure  destruction  waits  thy  scorn. 

I'eeble  Cupid !  vain  deceiver ! 
What  avails  thy  boasted  quiver? 
Where  are  all  thy  conquering  arts? 

They  that  fly  thee 

May  defy  thee ; 

They  who  fear  thee. 

And  revere  thee. 
Ever  meet  thy  keienest  dartsi 

[Exit  P^neus. 

SCSMB  ORANGES  TO  A  FOREST. 

Apollo  enters  with  his  bow  and  arrows,  as  having 
newly  slain  the  Python. 

APOLLO. 

Tis  done—the  monster  Python,  slain 
®y  Phoebus'  shafts,  lies  breathless  on  the  plain* 
Yet  why  with  conquest  am  I  thus  adom'd  ? 

Alas  1  I  feel  a  mortal's  pain, 

Cooquer'd  by  Love,  whom  Once  I  scom'd. 
€>  Daphne !  till  thy  smiles  I  can  obtain, 
Ko  more  these  marks  of  triumph  let  me  bear} 

But  thus  a  shepherd's  semblance  wear. 
Till  blest  by  thee  I  grow  a  god  again.    , 

[Throws  away  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  takes 
up  a  sheep-hook.] 

See — she  appears;  how  wondrous  fiftir ! 
Hail,  goddess  of  these  verdant  groves ! 

OAPUMB. 

What  art  thou,  or  from  whence? 

APOLLO. 

A  swain  that  loves. 

DAPHNB. 

Thy  unavailing  courtship  spare.  ^ 

Dost  thou  not  daily  hear  the  shepherds  cry 
Why  ever  cruel,  Daphne,  why  ? 
Go-^witli  the  rest  despair. 

APOLLO. 

No,  let  the  rest  despair,  while  I 
pistingoish'd,  triumph  in  the  joy. 

Fair  blooming  creature ! 
Each  tender  feature 
Speaks  thee  by  nature 

For  love  design'd. 
Then  smile  consenting, 
Lost  time  repenting. 
Let  soft  relenting 

Now  show  thee  kiodk 


BAPHKB. 

Canst  thou  the  mountain  tiger  hind. 
Or  stop  the  floods,  or  fix  the  wind  ? 
Do  this — then  Daphne  will  perhaps  be  kind* 

APOLLO. 

£v*n  tigers  Love's  soft  laws  obey ; 

Art  thou  more  savage  far  than  they  ? 

Look  all  around  thee,  and  above  ! 

Love  lights  the  skies,  and  paints  the  meads  j 

Its  genial  flame 
Though  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  ocean  spreads^ 
Thou  art  thyself  the  happiest  child  cf  Love, 
Do  not  thy  birth  disclaim. 

DAPHNE. 

Though  fair  as  Phobbus  thou  should'st  seenv 
And  were  thy  words  soft  as  his  lyre, 
They^could  not  move  n<e  to  desire ; 
Wake,  shepherd,  from  thy  dream. 
Cease  to  sooth  thy  fruitless  ptfin ; 
Why  for  frowns  wilt  thou  be  suing  ? 
Cease  to  languish  and  complain^ 
'Tis  to  seek  tliy  own  undoing, 
Still  to  love,  and  love  in  vain. 

APOLLO. 

In  her  soft  cheek  and  beauteous  eyes. 
What  new  enchanting  graces  rise  ! 


APOL. 


DAPS. 


APOL. 
DAPH. 
APOL. 


DfTETTO  rOR  APOLLO  AHO  fiAPHKB. 

No  more  deny  me, 
O  cease  to  fly  me 

Your  faithful  swain. 
No  longer  try  me. 
For  ever  fly  me. 

Despairing  swain. 
Yet  hear  me. 
Forbear  me. 
Let  sighs  imploring. 
And  looks  adoring. 

Still  speak  my  pain. 
Your  sighs  imploriug. 
And  looks  adoring. 

But  move  disdain. 


lAside. 


APOLLO. 


[Exit  Daphim, 


She's  gone — nor  knows  from  whom  she  flies. 
Mistaken  coyness  !  false  disdain  ! 
Phoebus  she  prais'd,  but  scorns  the  swain- 
Then,  breaking  ftMn  this -dark  disguise. 
When  Phoebus  what  he  is  shall  seem. 
My  glittering  rays,  and  melting  I^tc, 
At  last  shall  warm  thee  to  desire. 
And  wake  thee.   Daphne,  from  thy  dream* 

*  Where  Cupid's  bow  is  failing, 
Ambition's  charms  pre\'ailing. 

Shall  triumph  o'er  the  fkir. 
The  nymph  that  love  despises. 
Some  secret  passion  prizes. 

That  still  forbids  despair. 

[Exit  ApoU»^ 

BNTER  DAPHSE  AND  DORIS. 
DAPHNE. 

Doris,  why  this  trifling  tale  ? 

DORIS. 

That  good  advice  may  once  prevail} 
Save  one— nor  all  your  lovers  lose, 
Alas !  that  I,  poor  1  might  gain 
What  you  e«ch  day  reifuse  1 
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lliketn,  And  ease  me  of  the  pain. 

DORIS. 

!  voiild-*^iit  ah  1  'twere  now  in  viuii» 

When  I  was  a  maiden  of  twenty, 

And  my  channs  and  my  lovers. were  plenty, 

Ah !  why  did  I  ever  say  no  ^ 
Kow  the  swaios,  though  I  court  them,  all  fly  me, 
1  Mh,  but  no  lover  comes  nigh  me ; 

Yc  virgins,  be  wam*d  by  my  woe  I 

Ah !  why  did  I  ever  say  no  ^ 

DArHNC. 

^oor  Doris !  dry  thy  weeping  eyes ; 
Dost  thou  repent  thou  once  wert  wise  ^ 
Tender  hearts  to  every  paadon 

Still  their  f^dom  would  betray^         ♦ 
Bot  how  cahn  is  inclination, 
Hlieo  our  reason,  bears  the  sway ! 

Swains  themselves,  while  they  pursue  U8« 

Often  teach  ns  to  deny. 
While  we  fly,  they  fondly  woo  us  5 
If  we  grow  too  fond,  they  fly» 
noait. 
Yft  might  I  see  one  courting  swain, 
tboagh  but  to  slight  him  once  again  !— 
But  GonK>^i'll  amorous  thoughts  give  o'er* 

DAPBKB. 

Ts  well  to  leave  them  at  threescore. 
Haste  then,  and  at  th'  appointed  place. 
See  if  the  nymphs  expect  me  for  the  chase. . 

lExit  Doris. 

[A symphony  of  intmments  is  heard,  whilst  Apollo 
dcsceiids  in  the  chariot  of  the  Sun;  a  crown  of 
lays  about  his  head,  and  his  lyre  in  hii  hand.] 

SAPRKE. 

What  sounds  celestial  strike  my  ear ! 
Why  does  the  golden  source  of  light 
Poor  out  new  day  ?-— how  wondrous  bright  ! 
Some  god  descends  to  human  sight ; 
rmcharm'd,  yet  aw*d  with  fear. 

APOLLO. 

Daphne,  on  Phcebus  fix.thy  eye, 
"With  meaner  shapes  dece&v'd  no  more ! 
Know,  I  thy  beauteous  form  adore : 
Wilt  ltM>u  a  god,  a  god  that  loves  thee,  fly  > 

[Apollo  strikes  his  lyre,  and  Daphne  turns  back 
af  surprised  at  the  sound.] 

Fairest  mortal !  stay  and  hear. 
Turn  thee,  leave  thy  trembling  fear !    . 
Cannot  Love  with  Music  joined 
Touch  thy  unrelenting  mind  ? 
Fairest  moital !  stay  and  hear. 
Turn  thee,  leave  thy  trembling  fear. 

Hsik  how  the  river-shores  prokng 
My  soft  oomplainta,  and  murmur  to  my  tong ! 
Thy  &ther  Peneus  feels  my  pain; 
See !  bow  hia  osiers  gently  bow. 
And  seem  my  secret  soul  to  know— 

aAPs.  [omlf.]  Alas!  my  rash,  my&talvow) 
4P01.  Wilt  thou  alone  unmov'd  remain? 

Xii  Diphne  is  going  out,  she  stops  and  sings 
Ihfs  Ibllowing  air. 


AAPHKS. 

Shall  I  return — or  no  ?— 
Charms  yet  unknown  surround  me ; 
Yet,  Ijove,  thou  ne*er  shalt  wound  me. 
No  more  alarm-  iny  breast 
Then  let  me  haste  to  go — • 
Ah  no,  my  heart  replies 
In  tender  heaving  siglis — 
Ye  Powers  restore  my  jrest. 
APOL.    O  do  not  )ro — 
DAPUk     Dost  thou  not  know, 
.  Pm  of  Diana's  train  ? 
Thy  love  forbear— 
APOL.     Thy  scorn  forbeai^— 
nAPH.     1  must  not  hear : 
APot.    O  stay  and  hear; 
daph.    Thy  love     7  .  ^.^ 
APOL.    Thy  flight  J" ^*"* 

[Exit  Daphne  pursued  by  Apolh* 

scsM  cBANcks  TO  tBB  anrsa. 
Re-enter  Daphne,  looking  back  as  affirighted* 
Dapbub. 
He  come»-^the  swift  pursuer  comes-M>  whefe 
Shall  I  escape  his  piercing  sight. 
Where  hide  me  from  the  god  of  light  ? 
Ah !  'tis  in  valn^-he's  heiTe. 

[Daphne  runs  to  the  side  of  the  river,  and  as 
she  sings  the  following  air  is  transformed 
into  a  laurel-ttee.] 

Father  Peneus,  hear  me,  aid  me! 
Let  some  sudden  change  invade  me. 

Fix  me  rooted  on  thy  shore. 
Cease,  Apollo,  to  persuade  me, 

I  am  Daphne  now  no  more.-* 

[Apollo  enters  at  the  latter  end  of  the  air, 
and  is  met  by  Peneus.] 


,0  fbtal  flight ! — O  curst  disdain ! 
O  Peneus,  how  shall  we  our  loss  deplore  | 

But  see ! 
The  trembling  branches  yet  her  shape  retain  I 
Though  Daphne  lives  a  nymph  no  more, 
Sh6  lives,  fair  verdant  plant,  in  thee : 
Henceforth  be  thou  Apollo's  tree, 
•  And  hear  what  honours  to  thy  leaves  remaiiL 
No  thunder  e'er  shall  blast  thy  boughs. 
Preserved  to  grace  Apollo'd  brows, 
Kings,  victors,  poet*i,  to  adorn ; 
Oft  in  Britannia's  isle  thy  prosperous  greeil 
Shall  on  the  heads  of  her  great  chiefs  be  seen, 
And  by  a  Nassau,  and  a  George,  be  worn. 

PSNBVS. 

Still  Peneus,  with  a  father's  care, 
Shall  feed  thee  finom  his  flowing  urn 
With  verdure  ever  iresh  and  fair. 
Nor  this  thy  destined  change  shall  moonw 

CBOaVS,  01  nVBTTO  OP  APOLLO  AMD  tVHWU 

Nature  alone  can  love  inspire, 

Art  is  vain  to  move  desire. 
If  Nature  once  the  feir  incline. 
To  their  own  passion  they  resigifti    ' 
Nature  alone  can  love  inspire, 

^  is  vain  to  move  dssusb 
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AN  ODE 

POR  THB  BIRTH-DAT  OP  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  TUB 

PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

It.  oavid's  day,  the  first  of  march,  1715-16. 

srt  to  mus^p  by  dr.  pbpusch, 

«  a»d  performed  at  the  anniversary  mbetimg  of 
the  society  of 

ANCIENT  BRITONS^ 

ESTABLISHED    IN    HONOUR  OP   HER    ROYAL    HIGHNESSES 
BIRTH  DAY,  AND  OP  THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  WALES. 

Salve  laeta  dies !  melkm|tte  rcvertcre  semper, 
A  populo  rerum  digna  potente  coli ! 

Ovid. 


ODE  FOR  TWO  VOICES. 

FIRST  VOICE,    FAME. 

SECOND  VOICE,   CAMBRIA,    OR    THB    PRINClPALfTY  OF 
WALES. 

BOTH  VOICES,    WITH  A  TRUMPET. 

.  To  joy,  to  triumphs,  dedicate  thi  day ! 

CAMBRIA. 

Rise,  goddess  of  immortal  Fame, 
And,  witii  thy  trumpet's  swelling  sound. 
To  all  Britannia's  realms  around 
The  double  festival  proclaim. 

FAME. 

The  goddess  of  immortal  Fame 
Shall,  vitJi  her  trumpet's  swelling  sound. 
To  all  Britannia's  realms  around 
The  double  festival  proclaim. 

BOTH  VOICES. 

O^er  Cambria's  distant  hills  let  the  loud  notes  re- 
bound! 
Each  British  soul  be  nus'd,  and  every  eye  be  gay ! 
Tt>  joy,  to  triuniriis,  dedicate  the  day  ! 

FAME. 

Hail,  Cambria !  long  to  Fame  well  knolm ! 

Thy  patron-saint  looks  smiling  down. 
Well  pleas'd  to  see 

This  day,  prolific  of  renown, 
Increas'd  in  honours  to  himself^  and  thee : 
See,  Carolina's  natal  star  arise. 
And  witii  new  beams  adorn  thy  a^nire  skies  1 
Though  on  her  virtues  I  should  ever  dwell. 
Fame  cannot  all  her  numerous  virtues  tell. 
Bright  in  herself,  and  in  her  ofl^ring  bright. 
On  Britain's  throne'she  casts  diffbshne  light  j 

Detraction  from  her  presence  flies ; 
And,  while  promiscuous  crowds  in  rapture  gue, 

Ev'n  tongues  disloyal  leam  her  praise,    ' 
Apd  murmuring  Envy  sees  her  smile,  and  dies. 

Happy  morn !  such  gifts  bestowhig ! 
Britain's  joys  from  tliee  are  flowing  j 

Ever  thus  auspicious  shine ! 
Happy  isk !  such  gifts  possessing  I 
Britain,  ever  own  tKc  blessing! 

Carolina's  qfaaims  are  thiMw 


CAMrtllA. 

Nor  yet,  O  Fame,  dost  thou  display 

All  the  triumphs  of  this  day ; 
More  wonders  yet  arise  to  sight: 
See!  o'er  these  rites  what  mighty  power  presides | 
Behold,  to  thee  his  early  steps  he  guides  j 
What  noble  ardour  does  hij>  sou)  excite ! 
Henceforth,  when  to  the  listening  Universe 
Thou  numbcr'st  o'er  my  princes  of  renown. 
The  second  hope  of  Britain's  crown. 
When  my  great  Edward's  deeds  thou  shall  rehearse. 
And  tell  of  Crcssy's  well-fought  plain. 
Thy  golden  trumpet  sound  again ! 
.  The  brave  Augustus  shall  renew  thy  strain. 
And  Oudenarda's  fight  immortalize  the  verse. 

AIR,    WITH  A  HARP. 

Heavenly  Muses !  tune  your  lyres. 

Far  resounding ; 
Grace-  the  hero's  glorioas  name. 
See !  the  song  new  life  inspires  ! 
Every  breast,  with  joy  abounding. 
Seems  to  share  the  hero's  flame. 

FAME. 

O  thou,  with,  every  virtue  orown'd, 
Britannia's  fietther,  and  her  king  renown'd  I 

Thus  in  thy  ollspring  greatly  blest. 

While,  through  th'  extended  royal  Une, 
Thou  seest  thy  propagated  lustre  shine. 

What  secret  raptures  fill  thy  breast  * 

So  smiles  Apollo,  doubly  gay. 

When,  in  the  diamond,  with  full  Maze, 

He  views  his  own  paternal  rays. 

And  all  his  bright  reflected  day. 

CAMBKIA. 

Hail,  source  of  bles^m;^  \f>  our  isle  ? 
While  gloomy  clouds  shall  take  their  flight. 
Shot  through  by  thy  victorious  light. 
Propitious  ever  on  thy  Britons  smile  I 

•  BOTH  VOICES. 

To  joy,  to  triumphs,  dedicate  the  day. 

CAMBRIA. 

Rise,  goddess  of  immortal  Fame, 
And,  with  thy  trumpet's  swelling  sound. 
To  all  Britannia's  realms  around 
The  double  festival  proclaim* 

FAME. 

The  goddess  of  immortal  Fame 
Shcdl,  with  her  trumpet's  swelling  sound. 
To  all  Britannia's  realms  around 
The  double  festival  proclaim. 

BOTH  VOICES. 

O'er  Cambria's  distant  hiUs  let  the  loud  notes  re- 
bound! 
Each  British  soul  be  rais'd,  and  every  c-yc  be  gay  I 
To  joy,  to  triumphs,  dedicate  the  day. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER 

PROM 

IVIR.  HUOHES  TO  THE  LOED  CHANCELLOR 
COWPER. 

■""*"*  This  little  poem  was  writ  by  the  accident 
of  having  Horace  fur  my  companion  in  a  confine- 
ment by  sickness,  and  fancying  I  had  discovered 
;  a  new  sense  of  one  ^  his  odes,  for  which  I  have 
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tmnd  jtmr  iMdihip'^  great  indolgeDce  and  parti- 
aJitjr  to  nae,  the  b«t  exposition. 

**  f^erfaaps  ire  never  read  with  that  attention,  as 
vkm  ve  th«ik  we  have  found  something  applicable 
to  Qoraehres.  I  am  now  grown  foad  enough  of 
this  acue  to  belieye  it  the  true  one,  and  have  drawn 
two  or  three  learned  friends  (to  whom  I  have  men- 
tiooed  it)  into  my  opmioo. 

"  The  ode,  your  lordship  will  see,  is  that  in 
which  Horace  feigns  himself  turned  into  a  swan. 
It  paiMs  (for  aught  I  know  universally)  for  a  com- 
pUflMBt  OB  himself,  and  a  mere  enthusiastic  rant 
oC  the  poet  in  his  own  praise,  like  his  Exegi  mo- 
amnentuiv,  &c.  I  confess,  I  had  often  slightly 
read  it  in  that  view,  and  have  found  every  one  I 
have  lately  asked,  deceived  by  the  sanie  opinion, 
which  I  cannot  but  thmk  spoils  the  ode,  and  "sinks 
it  to  nothing;  I  had  almost  said,  turns  the  swan 
into  a  goose. 

"  Tlie  grammarians  seem  to  haveftdleti  into  this 
mistake,  by  wholly  orerlooking  the  reason  of  his 
nptare,  viz.  its  being  addresiied  to  Maraenas;  and 
have  prefaced  it  with  this,  and  the  like  general 
in^oription^^Vaticinatur  carminum  suoniih  im- 
mortalitatem.  Ice  which  I  think  is  not  the  sub- 
ject 

"  I  am  very  happy  in  the  occasbn  which  showed 
it  me  in  a  quite  dinerent  sense  from  what  I  had 
evi^  apprehended,  till  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
kaown  to  3rour  loidship;  I  am  sure  a  much  more 
advantageous  one  to  the  poet,  as  well  as  more  just 
tn  his  great  patron.  If  I  have  exceeded  the  liberty 
•f  an  imitator,  in  pursuing  the  same  hint  further, 
to  make  it  less  doubtful,  yet  his  favourers  will  for- 
give me,  when  I  own,  I  have  not  on  this  occasion 
so  much  thou^t  Of  emulating  his  poetry,  as  of 
vivalii^  hii  pride,  by  the  ambition  of  being  known 
as,  my  lord, 

your  loiidship's  most  obliged, 
and  devoted  humble  servant, 

J.  HUGHES. 


ODE 


TO  THB  aiGHT  HOMOURABIB 

LORD  CHANCELLOR  COWPER. 

ANNO  MDCCZVII. 
in  ALLUSION  TO  HOftACB,  LIB.  IL  ODS  ZX. 

r«  rais'd,  transported,  chang'dall  o'er! 

Prepar'd,  a  towering  swan,  to  soar 

Aloft:  see,  tee  the  down  arise. 

And  ciotbe  my  back,  and  plume  my  thighs  ? 

My  wings  shoot  forth ,  now  will  I  try 

Kew  tracks,  and  boldly  mount  the  sky ; 

K'jT  Envy,  nor  Ill-fortnne*s  spite, 

:>haU  stop  my  course,  or  damp  my  flight 

Shall  I,  obscure  or  disesteem*d, 
<H  vulgar  rank  henceforth  be  deem'd  ? 
Or  vainly  toil  my  name  to  save 
From  dark  oblivion  and  the  grave  } 
No— he  can  never  wholly  die, 
Seeire  of  immortality, 
'^'hom  Britain's  Cowper  condescends 
To  ovn,  and  numbers  with  his  friends. 

Ts  done — I. scorn  mean  honours  now; 
Ko  common  wreath  shall  bind  my  brow. 


Whether  the  Muse  vouchsafe  t'  Inspire 
My  breast  with  the  celestial  fire ; 
Whether  my  verse  be  filPd  with  flame, 
Or  I  deserve  a  poet's  name, 
Let  Fame  be  silent;  only  tcll 
That  generous  Cowper  loves  me  well. 

Through  Britain's  realms  I  shall  be  known 
By  Cowper's  merit,  not  my  own. 
And  when  the  tomb  my  dust  shall  hide. 
Stripped  of  a  mortal's  little  pride, 
Vain  pomp  be  spar'd,  and  every  tear ; 
Let  but  some  stone  this  sculpture  bear: 
"  Here  lies  his  clay,  to  earth  consign'd. 
To  whom  great  Cowper  once  was  kind.'* 


WHAT  IS  MANf 

O  SON  of  man !  O  creature  of  a  day ! 
Proud  of  vain  wisdom,  with  false  greatness  gay ! 
Heir  of  tliy  father's  vice,  to  whose  bad  store 
Thy  guilty  days  are  spent  in  adding  more ; 
Thou  propagated  folly ! — what  in  thee 
Could  Heaven's  Supreme,  could  perfect  Wisdom  see. 
To  fix  one  glance  of  his  regarding  eye  ? 
Why  art  thou  chose  the  fovourite  of  the  sky  ? 
While  angels  wonder  at  the  mercy  known, 
And  scarce  the  wretch  himself  the  debt  immense 
will  own ! 


BOILEAU, 

DANS  8A  1.  BFISTRK  AU  KOY. 

PovaQVoi  ces  elephans,  ces  armes,  ce  bi^ge, 
£t  ces  vaisseaux  tout  prests  k  quitter  le  rivage  ? 
Disoit  an  roi  Pyrrhus,  un  sage  confident, 
Conseiller  tres-sense  d'un  roi  tres-imprudent 
Je  vais,  lui  dit  ce  prince,  a  Rome  oh  Ton  m'apelle. 
Quoifaire?  L'assieger.    L' enterprise  est  fort  belle, 
Et  dignc  settlement  d'  Alexandre  ou  dc  vous, 
Maisqnand  nous  I'aurons  prise,  eh  bicn,qae  ferons- 
Du  reste  des  Latins  la  conqueste  est  facile,    [nous  ? 
Sans  doute,  ils  sont  k  nous :  est-cc  tout  ?  La  Sicile 
I>el4  nous  tend  les  bras,  &  bien-tost  sans  effort 
Syracuse  recoit  nos  vaisseaux  dans  son  port 
Kndemeures-vousU?  Des  que  nous  I'aurons  prise* 
n  ne  faut  qu'un  bon  vent  &  Carthage  est  conquise  : 
Les  chemins  sont  ouverts :  qui  peut  nous  arrester  ? 
Je  vous  entens,  seigneur,  nous  allons  tout  domptcr  i 
Nous  allons  traverser  les  sables  de  Lybie ; 
Asseh'ir  en  paHsant  I'F.gypte,  1' Arabic; 
Courir  dellL  le  Gange  en  de  nouveaux  pais ; 
Faire  trembler  le  Scythe  aux  bmds  du  Tanais ; 
Et  ranger  sous  nos  loix  tout  ce  vaste  Hemisphere; 
Mais  de  retour  enfin,  que  pretendez-vous  faire  ? 
Alors,  Cher  Cineas,  victoricux,  contons, 
Nous  pourrons  rire  k  I'aise,  &  prendre  du  bon  tomps. 
H^,  seigneur,  des  ce  jour,  sans  sortir  de  TEpire, 
Du  matin  jusqn'au  soir  qui  vous  defend  de  rirci? 


rnOM  BOILEAU, 

IN  Ills  FIRST  EPWTLR  TO  LEWIS  XIV. 

**  What  mean  these  elephants,  arms,  warlike  store. 
And  all  these  ships,  preparM  to  leave  the  shore )" 
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Thus  Cyneas,  fiiithful,  old,  experfeac'd,  wise, 
AddrcssM  king  Pyrrhus ; — ^thus  the  king  replies: 
"  'Tifi  glory  calls  us  henoe;  to  Rome  we  go." 
"  For  what  ?"— "  To  conquer  "—'"  Rome's  a  noWe 
A  prize  for  Alexander  fit,  or  you :  [foe, 

But,  Rome  reducM,  what  next,  sir,  will  you  do?** — 
"  The  rest  of  Italy  my  chains  shall  wear."-^ 
<'  And  is  that  all  ?"— "  No,  Sicily  lirt  near; 
See  how  she  stretches  out  her  beauteous  arms, 
And  tempts  the  rictor  with  unguarded  charms ! 
In  Syracusa*s  port  this  fleet  shall  ride," — 
*'  Tis  we)l-7rand  there  you  will  at  last  abide  V* — 
'*  No;  thatsubdu'd,  again  we'll  hoist  our  sails. 
And  put  to  sea;  and,  blow  but  prosperous  gales, 
Carthage  must  soon  be  ours,  an  easy  prey, 
The  passage  open :  what  obstructs  our  way  ?"— 
'*  Then,  sir,  your  vast  design  I  understand, 
To  conquer  adl  the  earth,  cross  seas  and  land, 
O'er  Afric's  spacious  wilds  your  reign  extend. 
Beneath  your  sword  make  proud  Arabia  bend; 
Then  seek  remoter  worlds,  where  Ganges  pours 
His  swelling  stream ;  beyond  Hydaspes*  shores, 
Through  ludian  realms  to  carry  dire  alarms. 
And  make  the  hardy  Scythian  dread  your  arms. 
But  say— ^this  wondrous  race  of  glory  nm, 
When  we  return,  say,  what  shall  then  b«  done  ?" — 
"  Then,  pleasM,  my  friend,  we'll  spend  the  joyful 

day 
Uk  full  delight,  and  laugh  our  car«  a^y/* — 
"  And  why  not  now  ?  Alas !  sir,  need  we  roam 
For  this  so  for,  or  quit  our  native  home  ? 
No— let  us  now  each  valued  hour  employ, 
VcT,  for  the  future,  lose  the  present  joy," 


A?r  IMAGE  OP  PLEASURE. 

IN   IMlTATmV   OF  AN   ODS   IN   CASlMIftI, 

Solace  of  life,  my  sweet  companion.  Lyre ! 
On  this  foir  poplar  bough  Til  hang  thee  high, 
While  the  gay  fields  all  soft  delights  inspire,  ' 
And  not  one  cloud  deforms  the  smiling  sky. 

While  whispering  gales,  that  court  the  leaves  and 

flowers, 
Play  thro*  thy  strings,  and  gently  midi^them  sound, 
Luxurious  Pll  dissolve  the  flowing  hours 
fo  balmy  slumbers  on  the  carpet  groupd. 

But  8ee-«-what  sudden  gloom  obscures  the  air ! 
What  falling  showers,  impetuous,  change  the  day! 
Let's  rise,  my  Lyre-^'Ah,  Pleasure,  folse  as  fair ! 
How  foithless  are  thy  charms,  how  short  thy  stay  1 


AM 

OnE  IN  THE  PARK  AT  ASTED, 

Y«  Muses,  that  (requent  these  walks  aqd  shades. 
The  seat  of  calm  repose, 

Which  Howard's  happy  genius  chose ; 

Where,  taught  by  you,  his  lyre  he  strung, 
And  oft,  like  Philomel,  in  dusky  glades. 

Sweet  amorous  voluntaries  sung ! 

.     O  say,  ye  kind  inspiring  powers ! 

With  what  melodious  strain 

Will  you  indulge  my  pensive  vein, 

Ami  ch9im  my  solitary  hours  ? 


B^n,  and  Echo  shall  the  song  repeat ; 
While,  skreen'd  from  August's  feverish  heti^' 
Beneath  this  spreading  elm  I  lie. 
And  view  the  yellow  harvest  for  around,  ~ 

The  neighbouring  fields  with  plenty  orown*4| 
And,  over  head,  a  foir  unclouded  sky. 
The  wood,  the  park's  romantic  scene. 
The  deer,  that,  innocent  and  gay, 
On  the  soft  turfs  perpetual  green 
Pass  all  their  lives  in  love  and  play,    • 
Are  various  objects  of  delight. 
That  sport  with  fancy,  and  invite 
Your  aid,  the  pleasure  to  complete ; 
Begin-^and  Echo  shall  the  song  repeat* 

Hark  ! — -the  kind  inspiring  powers 

Answer  from  their  secret  bowers. 
Propitious  to  my  call ! 

They  join  their  choral  voices  all. 

To  charm  mv  solitary  hours. 

"  Listen,"  they  cry,  "  thou  pensive  swain! 

Though  much  the  tuneful  sisters  love 

The  fields,  the  park,  the  shady  grove; 

The  fields,  and  park,  and  shady  grove. 

The  tuneful  sisters  now  disdun, 
And  choose  to  soothe  thee  with  a  sweeter  sl^in : 
Molinda's  praises  shall  our  skill  employ, 
Molinda,  Nature's  pride,  and  every  Muse's  joy  1 

The  Muses  triumph'd  at  her  birth, 
When,  first  descending  from  her  parent  Skies, 

This  star  of  beauty  shot  to  Earth. 
Love  saw  the  drea  that  darted  from  her  eyes. 
He  saw,  and  smil'd — the  winged  boy. 
Gave  early  omens  of  h/er  conquering  fome. 

And  to  his  mother  lisp'd  her  ncune, 
"  Molinda !  "-.-Nature's  pride,  and  every  Muse's  joy« 

Say,  beauteous  Asted !  has  thy  honour'd  shade 
Ever  receiv'd  that  lovely  maid  ? 
Ye  nymphs  and  Sylvan  deities,  confosa 
That  shining  festal  day  of  happiness ! 

For  if  the  lovely  maid  was  here, 
April  himself,  though  in  so  fair  a  dress 
He  clothes  the  meads,  though  his  delicious  shoveiv 
Awake  the  bk)ssoms  and  the  breathing  flowers. 
And  new-create  the  fragrant  year  > 
April  himself,  or  brighter  May, 
Assisted  by  the  god  of  day. 

Never  made  your  grove  so  gay, 
Or  half  so  full  of  charms  appear* 
Whatever  rural  seat  she  now  doth  grace. 

And  shines  a  goddess  of  the  plains, 
Imperial  Love  new  triumphs  there  ordains, 
Removes  with  her  firom  place  to  place. 
With  her  he  keeps  his  court,  and  where  9he  Ixvm 
he  reigns, 
A  thouNind  bright  attendants  more 
Her  glorious  equipage  compose: 
There  circling  Pleasure  ever' flows : 
Friendship,  and  Arts,  a  well-selected  stoKi, 
Qood^humour,  Wit,  and  Music's  soft  delight. 

The  shorten'd  minutes  there  beguile. 
And  sparkling  Mirth,  that  never  looks  so  bright, 
4s  when  it  lightens  in  Molinda's  smile. 

Thither,  ye  guardian  powers  (if  such  there  are, 
Dq>uted  ftom  the  sky 

To  watch  o'er  human-kuid  with  friendly  care). 
Thither,  ye  gentle  spirits,  fly ! 
If  goodness,  like  your  own,  can  diove 
Your  constant  zeal,  ywu  tenderest  lov^ 
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9br  ewtw  wait  on  this  accomplish'd  fiiir ! 
Shield  her  from  every  ruder  breath  of  air. 

Nor  let  iaradiDg  Sickness  come 

To  blast  thote  beauties  in  their  bloom. 
May  no  misguided  choice,  no  hapless  doom. 

Disturb  the  heaven  of  her  fair  life 
With  cloads  of  grief,  or  showers  of  melting  tears ; 
Let  liarsh  Unkindneas,  and  ungenerous  Strife, 
Repining  Discontent,  and  boding  Fears, 
With  ewery  shape  of  woe,  be  driven  away, 

like  ghosts  prohihited  the  day. 
LK  Peace  oVr  her  his  dovelike  wings  display, 
Aad  smiling  joys  crown  all  her  blissfol  years ! 


70  MR.  CONSTANTmE, 

OH  HIS  PAlNTtNCS. 

Wbiijb  o'er  the  cloth  thy  happy  pencil  strays. 
And  tliie  pleas'd  eye  its  artful  course  surveys, 
BcboM  the  magic  power  of  shade  and  light ! 
A  new  Croatian  opens  to  our  sight 
Here  tnfted  graves  rise  boidiy  to  the  sky, 
ThcTQ  qmcious  lawns,  more  distant,  charm  the  eye ; 
The  cr^^rtal  lakes  in  borrowed  tinctures  shine. 
And  misty  hills  the  fair  horizon  join. 
Lost  in  the  azure  borders  of  the  day, 
Like  sounds  remote^  that  die  in  air  away. 
The  peopled  prospect  various  pleasure  yields, 
Sheep  grace  the  lulls,  and  herds  or  swains  the  fields ; 
HannonkHis  order  o*er  the  whole  presides, 
And  Natuse  crowns  the  work,  which  Judgment 
guides. 

Nor  with  less  skill  display'd  by  thee  appear 
The  difierent  products  oif  the  fertile  year; 
While  fruits  with  imitated  ripeness  glow. 
And  sodden  iknrers  beneath  thy  pencil  blow. 
Such,  and  so  various,  tiiy  extensive  hand, 
Oft  in  suspense  the  pleasM  spocators  stand, 
Doabtful  to  choose,  and  fearing  sfill  to  err. 
When  to  thyself  they  would  thyself  prefer. 
$c  when  the  rival  gods  at  Athens  strove. 
By  wondrona  works,  their  power  divine  to  ^ve. 
Am  Neptune's  trident  strook  the  teeming  earth. 
Here  the  proud  horse  upstaitcd  to  his  birth ; 
And  there,  as  Pallas  bless'd  the  ftnitful  scene. 
The  qireading  olive  rear'd  its  stately  green ; 
In  dumb  surprise  the  gazing  crowds  were  lost, 
)kQr  knew  on  which  to  fix  their  wonder  most. 


TO  URAKIA, 

0«  BEB  ARRIVAL  AT  JAMAICA. 

ToROPCB  yielding  waves  the  vessel  swiftly  flies, 
That  bears  Urania  from  oar  eager  eyes ; 
Deaf  to  oar  call,  the  billows  waft  her  o'er, 
With  speed  obseqoious,  to  a  distant  shore : 
A  prize  mote  rich  than  Spain's  whole  fleets  conld 
From  fiun'd  P«tu.  or  Chili's  golden  coast !      [boast 
There  the  glad  nsEtives,  on  the  crowded  strand. 
With  wonder  see  the  matchless  stranger  land  ; 
Tranq»lanted  glories  in  her  features  smile. 
And  anew  dawn  of  beauty  gilds  their  isle.     ^ 

So  from  the  sen,  when  Venus  rose  serene. 
And  1^  the  Nymphs  and  Tritons  first  was  seen. 


The  watery  world  beheld,  with  pleasM  surprise. 
0*er  its  wide  waste  new  tracks  of  light  arise; 
The  winds  were  hush'd,  the  floods  forgot  to  move^ 
And  Nature  own'd  the  auspicrous  queen  of  love. 

Henceforth  no  more  the  Cyprian  isle  be  nam'd. 
Though  for  th'  abode  of  that  bright  goddess  fisun'd  ; 
Jamaica's  happier  groves,  cooceal'd  so  long 
Through  ages  past,  are  now  the  poets  song. 
The  Graces  there,  and  Virtues,  fix  their  throne ; 
Urania  makes  th'  adopted  land  her  own. 

The  Muse,  with  her  in  thought  transported,  sees 
The  opening  scene,  the  bloomy  plants  and  trees. 
By  brighter  skies  rais'd  to  a  nobler  birth. 
And  fruits  deny'd  to  Europe's  colder  earth. 
At  her  approach,  like  courtiers  doubly  gay 
To  grace  the  {fomp  of  some  lov'd  prince's  day, 
The  gladden'd  soil  in  all  its  plenty  shines, 
New  spreads  its  branching  palms,  and  new  adorns 

its  pines ; 
With  gifts  prepares  the  shining  giiest  to  meet. 
And  pours  \t&  verdant  ofiierings  at  her  feet. 
As  in  the  fields  with  pleasure  she  appears, 
Smiles  on  the  labourers,  and  their  labours  cheen. 
The  lusck>os  canes  with  sweeter  juices  flow. 
The  melons  ripen,  and  the  citrons  blow, 
The  golden  orange  takes  a  richer  dye, 
And  slaves  forget  their  toil,  while  she  is  by. 
Not  Ceres'  self  more  blessings  could  display. 
When  thro'  the  Earth  she  took  her  wandering  way. 
Far  from  her  native  coast,  and  all  around 
Diffus'd  ripe  harvests  through  the  teeming  ground* 

Mean  while  ouf  drooping  vales,  deserted,  mourn. 
Till  happy  years  bring  on  her  wish'd  return  ; 
New  honours  then,  Urania,  shall  be  thine, 
And  Britain  shall  again  the  world  outshine. 

So  when,  of  late,  our  Sun  was  veil'd  from  sight 
In  dark  eclipse,  and  lost  in  sudden  night, 
A  shivering  cold  each  heart  with  horrour  thrili'd, 
The  birds  forsook  the  skies,  the  herds  the  field ; 
But  when  the  conquering  orb,  with  one  bright  ray, 
Broke  thro'  the  gloom,  and  reinthron'd  the  day,' 
The  herds  reviv'd,  the  birds  renew'd  their  strains. 
Unusual  transports  rais'd  the  cheerful  swains. 
And  joy,  returning,  echo'd  through  the  plains. 


THE  FOLLOWISJO 

SUPPLEMENT  AND  CONCLUSIO]^ 

TO  MR.  MILTON'S  INCOMPARABLE  POEM, 
ENTITLED, 

IL  PENSEROSO,  OR  THE  PENSIVE  MAN, 
WAS  ALSO  warr  by  mi.  hughes. 

It  seems  necessary  to  quote  the  eight  foregoing  linf^ 
for  the  right  understanding  of  it. 

"  And  may,  at  lart,  my  weary  age 
Hnd  out  the  peaceful  JMnntoge, 
The  hairy  gown,  and  nuMtsy  cell. 
Where  I  may  sit,  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  Heaven  doth  shew. 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew; 
Till  old  Experience  do  attain 
To  8om«thmg  like  prophetic  strain/* 
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There  let  Tfme*i  creeping  Winter  shed 
His  horiry  snow  around  my  head ; 
And  while  I  feel,  by  fest  degprees, 
My  sluggard  blood  wax  chill,  end  Iccexe, 
I«t  thouc;ht  unveil  to  my  fixt  eye 
The  Si^enes  of  deep  eternity, 
Till,  life  dissolving  at  the  view, 
I  wake,  and  find  those  visions  true ! 


THE  HUE  AND  CnV. 

O  Yes  !— Hear,  aU  ye  beaux  and  wits, 

MusiciaoA,  poets,  'squires,  and  cits, 

AU,  who  in  town  or  country  dwell ! 

Say,  can  jrou  tale  or  tidings  tell 

Of  Tortorella's  hasty  flight  ? 

Vky  in  new  groves  she  takes  delight. 

And  if  in  concert,  or  alone. 

The  cooing  murmurer  makes  her  moan  ? 

Now  learn  the  marks,  by  which  you  may 
Trace  out  and  stop  Uie  lovely  stray ! 

Some  wit,  more  Iblly,  and  no  care. 
Thoughtless  her  conduct,  free  her  air; 
Gay,  scomfiil,  sober,  indiscreet. 
In  whom  all  contvadictioni  meet; 
Civil,  affironting,  peevish,  easy, 
Form'd  both  to  chann  you  and  displease  yoit ; 
Much  want  of  judgment,  none  of  pride, 
Modish  her  dress,  her  hoop  fall  wide ; 
fixown  skin,  her  eyes  of  sable  hue. 
Angel,  when  pleased,  when  vei*d,  a  shrew. 

Genteel  her  motion,  when  she  walks. 
Sweetly  she  sii^,  and  loudly  talks  ; 
Knows  all  the  world,  and  its  aflairs, 
Who  goes  to  court,  to  plays,  to  prayers. 
Who  keeps,  who  marries,  fails,  or  thrives, 
Leads  honest  or  dishonest  lives ; 
What  money  match'd  each  youth  or  maid, 
And  who  was  at  each  masquerade; 
Of  all  fine  things  in  this  fine  town. 
She's  only  to  herself  unknown. 

By  this  description,  if  3rou  meet  her. 
With  lowly  bows  and  homage  greet  her  ; 
And  if  you  bring  the  vagrant  beduty 
Back  to  her  mother  and  her  duty. 
Ask,  for  reward,  a  lover's  bliss. 
And  (if  she'll  let  you)  take  a  kiss ; 
Or  more,  if  more  you  wish  and  may. 
Try  if  at  church  the  words  she'll  say. 
Then  make  her,  if  you  can — "  obey." 


THE  PATRIOT. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

WItLIAM  LORP  COWPER, 

LORD  HfCU  CHANCELLOIt  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

How  godlike  is  the  man,  how  truly  grf^at. 
Who,  mirbt  contending  factions  of  the  state. 
In  council  cool,  in  resolution  bold. 
Nor  brib'd  by  hopiw,  nor  by  mean  fiars  control'd, 
And  proof  alike  against  both  foes  and  frit*nd«. 
Ne'er  from  the  goI(len  mean  «>f  virtue  benrh; ! 


Bnt  wisely  fix'd,  nor  to  •xtnnH  mdin'd^ 
Maintains  tbe  steady  puipose  of  Us  miad. 

So  Atlas,  pois'd  on  his  broad  base,  defies 
The  shock  of  gathering  storms  and  wintry  skies^. 
Above  the  clouds,  serene,  he  lifts  his  brow,  • 
And  sees,  unmov'd,  the  thunder  break  below« 

But  Where's  the  patriot,  by  then  vhrtnes  known. 
Unswayed  by  others'  passions^  or  his  <mn } 
Just  to  his  prince,  and  ^o  the  puUie  true. 
That  shuns,  in  all  events,  each  partial  view  } 
That  ne'er  foigets  the  whole  of  thmgs  to  weigh. 
And  scomf  the  short-Uv'd  wisdom  of  a  day  ? 

If  there  be  one— hold,  Miwc,  nor  more  reveal"* 
(Yi't,  oh  that  numbers  could  his  name  conceal !) 
Thrice  happy  Britain,  of  such  wealth  possest ! 
On  thy  firm  throne,  great  George,  imshaken  rest. 
Safe  in  his  judgment,  on  his  feith  rely. 
And  prize  the  worth  which  kingdoms  cannot  buy !-  .• 

Rich  in  itself,  the  genume  diamond  shines. 
And  owes  its  value  to  its  native  mines; 
Yet,  set  in> Britain's  crown,  drinks  ampler  raya  , 
Of  the  Sun's  Ught,  and  casts  a  wider  biaae. 
With  pleasure  we  tiie  well-plac'd  gem  behold. 
That  adds  a  lustre  to  the  royal  gold. 

January  25,  1717-18^ 


THE  SSCONO  SCENE  OP  THB  VIMT  ACT  OF 

ORESTES^ 

A  TRAOBnr. 
nANS&ATED  PROM  IVElriBBS, 


ARGUMENT. 

Orestes  had  killed  his  mother  Clytemnestm,  m 
revenge  of  his  father's  death,  who  was  muidered 
by  her.  This  part  of  tbe  story  is  the  subject  of 
the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  where,  in  the  con* 
elusion  of  tbe  play,  Clytemnestra  is  heard  be- 
hind the  scene  crying  out  in  vain  for  mercy, 
while  her  son  is  executing  his  revenge.  Per- 
haps this  play  was  written  first;  and  Euripid^ 
took  up  tbe  story  whero  the  other  left  o£  Tho 
refloction  on  his  guilt  in  putting  his  mother  to 
death,  though  a  criminal,  with  his  own  handsj 
filled  Orcstcs's  mind  with  so  much  horrour  as 
afterwards  caused  bis  distraction.  In  this  con- 
dition he  is  reppp^tcrtted  in  the  following  scene, 
lying  on  a  couch,  and  his  sister  Electra,  with  a 
chorus  of  Orccian  women,  waiting  near  him. 

I  shall  detain  the  reader  no  longer  than  to  observe; 
that  the  tenderness  of  Electra,  and  the  alter^ 
nate  starts  ami  returns  of  madness  and  reason 
in  OrestcK,  are  touched  with  the  most  exquiait^ 
stroke's  of  nature  and  passp:u 


CHORUS,  ORE.STKS,  ELECTRA. 

ClIORVS. 

Draw  near,  Electra,  to  tliy  brother's  conch ; 
Soo  if  he  breathes  ;  this  long-protractod  rest 
May  end  in  drath,  and  iatalJy  d^eivc  thee. 
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pRESTES. 


$% 


WAKIMO. 

Ofweetrefrashaag  Sleep!  thou talmy.ciufe 
Of  skkncss  and  of  pain! 

How  has  thy  gentle  power  at  ksngUi  rellevM  me  f 
O  Mft  oUivkw  of  sarrounding  ills, 
Hov  grateful  to  th*  afflicted  are  thy  charms ! 
Where  am  I?— -speak — inform  me,  tell  we  where. 
How  came  I  hither  ?  for  I  know  not  how ! 
Alas !  Pre  lately  been  bereft  of  reason ! 
And  now  no  track  of  former  thought  remains. 

EIRCTRA. 

O  my  moch-lorM  Orestes  I  O  my  brother ! 
With  joy  I've  watch'd  o'er  thy  late  healingslumbers. 
Come--shalI  I  help  to  raise  thee  from  thy  couch ! 

OKESTBB. 

Soft,  I  pray  the<f— lirat  wipe  away  these  drops, 
That  sit  all  dewy  o^er  my  face. 
ELEcnuu 
Ye  gods  I 
How  [feasant  is  this  task  to  a  sister's  loYe ! 

OaBSTES. 

Come,  let  me  lean  upon  thee ; — how  canst  thou 
bear  me? — 
Put  forth  thy  hand ;  remove  the  clotted  locks 
That  shade  my  sight ;  I  scarcely  yet  <;an  see— 

BLECTSA. 

O  my  poor  brother !  how  has  sickness  chang'd 
thee! 
Thy  fcce,  thy  beard,' so  long  nnwashM,  deform  thee. 
And  sprraui  an  wiknown  honour  o'er  thy  mien* 

OKESTBS. 

1*m  weary; — lead  me  to  my  cotich  again. 
When  my  fit  leaves  me  I  am  weak  and  faint, 
And  a  cold  trembling  nms  through  all  my  limbs. 

ELECTRA» 

How  friendly  is  the  sick  man*s  bed ;  though  pain 
Dvell  there,  yet  there  he  best  may  bear  it. 
okesYes. 
O !  help  once  more ;  and  gently  bend  me  forward. 

CHORUS. 

The  sick  are  ever  restless; 
Uneasiness  and  pani  make  them  impatient 

ELECTSA. 

Wilt  thou  get  up  and  try  again  to  walk? 
Chaage  will  perhaps  relieve  thee. 

ORESTES. 

I  fiun  would  walk— and,  seeming  well  awhile, 
Delude  my  anxious  thoughts. 

ELECTRA. 

Now  hear  me  brother ; 
Hear  me,  while  yet  the  cruel  Puiies  leave  thee 
This  pause  from  grief,  this  interval  of  reason. 

ORESTES. 

Speak  quick  thy  news— if  it  be  good,  'tis  welcome ; 
If  ill — Pveluad  enough ;  nor  add  thou  more. 

ELECTRA. 

Then  know  thy  uncle  Menclaus  comes  ; 
Ilik  ship  is  in  the  port-^ 

ORESTES. 

What  dost  thou  say  ? — 
He  comes,  like  dawning  light,  to  cheer  our  grieft. 
And  chase  away  the  blackness  of  despair ; 
My  Cathsr's  brother,  and  bis  best-lov'd  friend ! 

ELECTRA. 

He*s  now  arrived — and  brings  from  conquerM  Troy 
Ha  aaauiaans  ilcleng-- 


OftSSTBt. 


Say^st  thou  ?— better  for 
He  came  alone— and  he  alone  surviving ; 
But  if  with  Helen~-4hen  he  brings  a  curse, 
A  heavy  curse— 

ELECTRA. 

The  raceof  Tyndarus 
Have  through  all  Greece  spread  inftimy  and  shame* 

ORESTES. 

Beware  then — |hun  the  deeds  of  impious  women. 
Wear  no  folse  foce — be  good,  as  well  as  seem  so-~ 
Beware  I  say— 

ELECTRA. 

Alas !  what  means  my  brother  ?  you  arc  chang'd. 
Your  colour  shifts — ^your  eyes  look  fiercely  wild— 
Your  fit  returns — O  Heavens !  he's  lost  again. 

ORESTES. 

Mother,  forbear ! — ^What !  no  forgiveness — neverf 
O !  take  away  those  Furies — how  they  shake 
Their  snaky  locks,  and  grin  around  me ! 

ELECTRA. 

Alas !  poor  wreteh ;  'tis  thy  own  fear  alarms  thee»- 
Compose  thyself:  why  dost  thou  leave  thy  couch  N, 
Here  are  no  fiends ;  thou  talk'st  to  shapeleH  air. 

ORESTES. 

•   Help,  help  me,  Phcebus— See  those  dogs  of  Hett ' 
With  famish'd  jaws  gape  horrid  to  devour  me  ! 
Th'  infernal  priestesses  look  fiercely  on  me ; 
They  tUnt  for  blood,  and  Fm  the  destm'd  victim! 

ELECTRA. 

Nay,  strive  not— for  I  will  not  let  thee  go. 
While  these  weak  aims  can  fold  thee— 
oRBms. 

Whatartthon?    , 
One  of  my  curst  tormentors?  — Henoe--*I  knoir 

thee; 
Thou  grasp'st  me  thus  to  plunge  me  down  to  Hefl. 

ELECrRA. 

Oh!  whence  can  wrctohed  mortals  hope  for 
succour, 
When  Heaven  is  deaf,  and  all  the  gods  our  foes! 

ORESTES. 

Reach  me  the  weapons  of  the  shooting  god, 
Apollo's  gift,  the  shaits,  and  homy  bow; 
With  thf»e  he  bad  me  drive  the  fields  away, 
When  cruel,  they  attack  me— 

ELECTRA. 

Can  they  feel } 
Can  deathkm  beings  feel  amortal  wound? 

ORESTES. 

They  shall — or  leave  my  tortur'd  sight — ^behold  f 
Dost  thou  not  sec  their  feathered  sbaits  fly  roun^ 

me? 
Begone,  ye  ministers  of  wrath— Away !  away  ? 
The  guilt's  not  mine — Hence,  through  the  yielding 

skies. 
Fly  swift  to  Heaven— and  charge  Apollo  there, 
Whose  oracle  betray'd  me  ! — Ah  1  faint ; 
My  spirits  sink — Where  am  I  now  ?  Alas  ! 
How  have  I  left  my  bed  ? — ^how  stray'd  I  hither  ? 
O — 1  perreive— onoe  more  th<*  ragiug  waves 
Have  spent  their  force — awl  all  is  calm  aipiin>-> 
My  sister? — weeping  too?  Why  dost  thou  turn 
Thy  fare  away,  thus  muffled  ra  thy  garmimt? 
I  i^rieve  to  think  what  T  have  made  thee  siifler  ; 
I  know  my  sickness  bears  too  hard  upon  thee ; 
Vet  wftep  not  for  my  comas,,  unhappy  maid !  .  . 
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HUGHES'S  POEMS. 


Th€  deed  wmft  joine— Thou  only  didst  ooofleiit : 
'Twas  I  that  slew  my  mother— Phoebus  himself 
AdvisM  that  impious  act — the  guilt  be  his. 
Whose  words  spoke  comfort,  but  who  now  forsakes 
But  oh!  Electra,  had  our  father's  shade         [me. 
Been  present  tbeor— had  I,  before  ;the  god, 
Ask'd  biB  consent,  to  strike  the  m  .rderess  dead. 
The  pitying  manes  sure  had  stopped  my  hand, 
Kor  would  have  wished  for  his  own  life  again, 
Redeemed  by  guilt,  so  horrid  in  a  son. 

Now  wipe  away  thy  te^rs,  lamenting  maid  j 
Though  we're  both  wretched,  tears  are  shed  in  vain; 
And  when  thou  seest  again  my  faltering  reason. 
Be  ready  thou  to  rule  my  broken  sense, 
And  comfort  my  affliction — ^And  when  thou 
Shalt  sink  beneath  thy  pressing  woes,  Fli  strive 
By  soothing  words  to  niiti^te  thy  sorrows. 
Such  offices  become  our  fond  affection^ 

But  now,  retiring  to  thy  own  apartment, 
l«t  gentle  slumber  close  thy  wakefiil  eyesl 
Then  rise  refreshed  ;  anoint  thy  wearied  limbs. 
And  with  due  nourishment  recruit  thy  spirits. 
Such  ceaseless  watchings  will  exhaust  thy  strengths 
And  make  thy  languid  life  a  burthen  to  thee. 
Thou  seest  all  other  friends  are  fled ;  thou  ari 
My  only  solace  in  this  dire  aiHiction. 
$bould'st  thou  forsake  me  too,  I'm  lost  ipdeed« 

O  no !  thy  sister  never  will  forsake  thee  ; 
Nor  only  will  I  live,  but  die,  with  thee; 
What  joy  could  life  aflbrd  a  wretched  woman, 
Bereft  of  fatl^er,  brother,  every  friend? — 

But  if  yon  so  command,  I  will  retire; 
In  £he  meanwhile  compose  thyself  to  rest, 
Beclin'd  upon  thy  couch ;  nor  let  vain  terrours 
Rouse  thee  again — ^Thy  own  u|>braiding  conscience 
U  the  revengeful  fiend  that  haunts  thy  breast ! 


W  TBB  BIRTH -DAT  OP  THE  RIGR-r  HOKOOBABLB  TBB 

LORD  CHANCELLOR  PARKER. 

JULY  XXIII.    M.DCC.XIX. 

As  father  Thames  pours  out  his  plenteous  urn 
O'er  common  tracts,  with  speed  his  waters  flow; 

But  wheTv  some  beauteous  palace  does  adorn 
His  banks,  the  river  seems  to  move  more  slow  ; 

As  if  he  stopp'd  awhile,  with  conscious  pride, 
Nor  to  the  ocean  would  pursue  his  race, 

Till  he  reflects  its  glories  in  his  tide, 
And  call  the  Water-nymphs  around  4o  gBze« 

So  in  Time's  common  flood  the  huddled  throng 
Of  Months  and  Hours  unheeded  pass  away, 

Unless  some  general  good  our  joy  prolong. 
And  mark  the  moments  of  some  festal  day. 

Not  fair  July,  though  Plenty  clothe  his  fields. 
Though  golden  suns  make  all  his  morning  smile, 

Can  boast />f  aught  that  such  a  triumph  yields. 
As  that  he  gave  a  Parker  to  our  isle. 

Hail  happy  month  1  secure  of  lasting  fame ! 

Doitbly  distinguish'd  through  the  circling  year: 
In  Rome  a  hero  gave  thee  first  thy  name ; 

A  patriot's  birth  makes  thae  to  Britain  dear* 


TBB  xirm  oz^ifrxcx  op  pxhbaiu 
70  ASOPICU8  OF  ORCHOMENVS^ 

IB  heavenly  Graces,  who  reside 
0*er  Minysea's  happy  soil,  that  breeds, 

Swift  for  the  race,  the  fairest  steeds  | 
And  rule  the  land,  where  with  a  gentle  tid« 

Your  lov'd  Cephisian  waters  glide ! 
To  you  Orchomenus's  towers  belong. 
Then  hear,  ye  goddesses,  and  aid  the  80iig« 

Whatever  honours  shine  below, 

Whatever  gifts  can  move  delight. 
Or  sooth  the  ravish'd  soul,  or  charm  the  sight^ 

To  you  their  power  of  pleasing  owe. 

Fame,  beauty,  wisdom,  you  bestow ; 
Nor  will  the  gods  the  sacred  banquet  own. 
Nor  on  the  Chorus  look  propitious  down, 

If  you  your  presence  have  deny'd, 
To  rule  the  banquet,  and  the  Chorus  guide. 

In  Heaven  itself  all  own  your  happy  care  ;    ^ 
Blcss'd  by  your  influence  divine, 
There  all  is  good,  and  all  is  foir :  ^ 
On  thrones  sublime  you  there  illustrious  sluoe  j 
PlacM  near  Apollo  with  the  golden  lyre, 

You  all  his  harmony  inspire. 
And  warbled  hymns  to  Jove  perpetual  sing. 
To  Jove,  of  Heaven  the  father  andnh^  lung. 

Now  hear,  Aglaia,  venerable  maid  I 
Hear  thou  that  tuneful  verse  dost  love, 

Euphrosyne !  join  your  coelestial  aid, 
Ye  daughters  of  immortal  Jove ! 

Thalia  too  be  present  with  my  lays  i 
Asopicus  has  rais'd  his  city's  name. 
And,  victor  in  th' Ol3rmpic  strife,  may  cl^m 

From  you  his  just  reward  of  virtuous  praise. 

And  thou,  O  Fame  t  this  trappy  triumph  spread  % 

Fly  to  the  regions  of  the  de»l» 
Through  Proserpine's  dark  empire  bc«r  the  sound. 

There  seek  Cleodamus  below. 
And  let  the  pleas'd  paternal  spirit  know, 
'  How  on  the  plains  of  Pisa  far  renown'd, 
His  son,  his  youthful  son,  of  matchless  speed. 

Bore  off  firom  all  the  victor's  meed. 
And  with  anolive  wreath  his  envy'd  temples  crown'd* 


THE  MORNING  APPARITION. 

WRITTBM  AT  WALLIMGTOM-HOVSB,    IK  SVBBT, 
TBB  SEAT  OF  MB.   BBIDGE§. 

All  things  were  bosh'd,  as  Noise  itself  were  dead  $ 
No  midnight  mice  stirr'd  round  my  silent  bed ; 
Not  e'en  a  gnat  disturb'd  the  peace  profound. 
Dumb  o'er  my  pillow  hung  my  watch  nnwouodj 
No  ticking  death-worm  told  a  fancy'd  doom» 
Nor  hidden  cricket  chirrup'd  in  the  room ; 
No  breeze  the  casement  shook,  or  fium'd  the  leaves. 
Nor  drops  of  rain  fell  soft  from  off  the  eaves  } 
Nor  noisy  splinter  made  the  candle  weep. 
But  the  dim  watchlight  seem'd  itself  asleep. 
When,  tir'd,  I  dos'd  my  eyes— how  long  I  lay 
In  slumber  wrapp'd,  I  list  not  now  to  say : 
Wlienha^!  a  suddea  noise-«See !  open  flies 
The  yielding  door— I,  ttarting,  rubb'd  my  eyei^ 
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nsi  dosM  awhile ;  aend,  as  their  lids  I  rear'd, 
Fall  at  my  feet  a  tall  thin  form  appeared. 
While  through  my  parted  curtains  rushing  brol^e 
A  light  like  day,  ere  yet  the  figure  spoke. 
Cold  sweat  bedew»d  my  limbs— nor  did  I  dream ; 
Hear,  mortals,  hear!  for  real  tnith's  my  theme. 
And  DOW,  more  hold,  I  rais'd  my  trembling  bones 
To  look— when,  lo  I  'twas  honest  master  Jones* ; 
Who  wav'd  his  hand,  to  banish  fear  and  sorrow, 
WeH  charg'd  with  toast  and  sack,  and  cry*d— 
"Good  morrow!" 


irarmM  iw  a  window  at  wallinctox-howbb, 

THEX  THE  SEAT  OF 

MRS,  ELIZABETH  BRIJOGES. 

M.  DCC.  XIX, 

EwTT,  if  thy  searching  eye 
Through  this  window  chance  to  pry. 
To  thy  sorrow  thou  shalt  find,  ^ 
All  that's  generous,  friendly,  kind. 
Goodness,  Virtue,  every  Grace, 
Dwelling  in  this  happy  place: 
Then,  if  thou  would'ist  shun  this  sight, 
Hence  for  ever  take  thy  flight 


TJJE  SUPPLEMEm': 

THE  CHASACTEE  OF  • 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  BRIDGES*. 

IMPEEfECT. 

pAirm,  gireo'er;  here  ends  thy  feeble  art; 
For  how  wilt  thou  describe  th'  immortal  part  ? 
Tho'  Kneller's  or  tho'  Raphael's  skill  were  thine, 
Or  Titian*^  colours  on  the  cloth  did  shine. 
The  laboured  piece  must  yet  half-finish'd  stand, 
And  mock  the  weakness  of  the  master's  hand. 

Coloursare  but  the  phantoms  of  the  day. 
With  that  they're  bom,  with  that  they  fade  away : 
like  Beauty's  charms,  tliey  but  amuse  the  sight, 
Dark  in  themselves,  till,  by  reflection  bright. 
With  the  Sun*s  aid,  to  rival  him  they  boast,  • 
But,  light  withdrawn,  in  their  own  shades  are  lost 
Then  what  arc  these  t'  express  the  living  fire, 
The  lamp  within,  that  never  ran  expire  ? 
That  work  can  only  by  the  Muse  be  wrought ; 
Souli  must  paint  Souls,  and  Thought  delineate 
Thought 

Then,  Painter-Muse,  begin,  and,  unconfin'd, , 
Draw  boldly  first  a  large  extent  of  mind : 
Yet  not  a  barren  waste,  an  empty  space, 
For  crowds  of  virtues  fill  up  all, the  place. 
See !  o'er  the  rest  ftur  Piety  presides, 
Aik  the  bright  Sun  th'  inferior  planets  guides; 
To  the  soul's  powers  it  vital  heat  supplies, 
Aad  hence  a  thousand  worthy  b^its  rise. 

>  The  butler. 
>8he  died  Dec.  1,  1745,  aged  88.    See  some 
venes  Iq  ber  nMmory  ia  Mrs.  ToUet's  poems,  p« 


So  when  that  genial  father  of  the  Spring 
Smiles  on  the  meads,  and  wakes  the  birds  to  sing^ 
And  from  the  heavenly  Bull  his  influence  sheds 
On  the  parterres  and  fruitful  garden  beds, 
A  thousand  beauteous  births  shoot  up  to  sight, 
A  thousand  buds,  unfolding,  meet  the  light ; 
Each  useful  plant  does  the  rich  earth  adorn. 
And  all  the  flowery  universe  is  bom. 

O  !  could  my  verse  describe  this  sacred  qneeq^ 
This  first  of  virtues,  awful,  yet  serene, 
Plain  in  her  native  charms,  nor  too  severe. 
Free  from  false  zeal,  and  superstitious  fJear ; 
Such  and  so  bright,  as  by  th'  effects  we  find. 
She  dwells  in  this  selected,  happy  mind,. 
The  source  of  every  good  should  stand  confest. 
And  all,  who  see,  applaud  the  heaven-bom  guest) 

Proceed,  my  Muse :  next  in  the  picture  place 
Diffusive  Charity  to  human  race. 
Justice  thou  need'st  not  in  thy  draught  express. 
Since  every  gi*eater  still  includes  the  less. 
l^Tiat  were  the  praise,  if  Virtue  idly  stood. 
Content  alike  to  do  nor  harm  nor  good  ? 
Though  shunning  ill,  unactive,  and  supine. 
Like  painted  suns,  that  warm  not  while  they  shine ^ 
Tne  nobler  soul  such  narrow  life  disdains, 
FIo^  s  out,  and  meets  another's  joys  and  paiosy    • 
Tasteless  of  blessings,  if  poasest  alone. 
And  in  imparted  pleasures  seeks  its  own. 
Hence  grows  the  sense  of  Friendship's  generous  fires, 
Hence  Liberality  the  heart  inspires, 
Hence  streams  of  good  in  constant  actions  flow. 
And  man  to  man  becomes  a  god  below ! 

A  soul  thus  formed,  and  such  a  soul  is  here, 
Needs  not  the  dangerous  test  of  riches  fear. 
But,  unsubdued  to  wealth,  may  safely  stand. 
And  count  o'er  heaps  with  an  unsully'd  hand. 
Heaven,  that  knew  this,  and  where  t'  intrust  its  store. 
And,  blessing  one,  oft'  blesses  many  more. 
First  gave  a  will  to  give,  then  fitly  join'd 
A  liberal  fortune  to  a  liberal  mind. 
With  such  a  graceful  ease  her  bounty  flows ; 
She  gives,  and  scarce  that  she's  the  giver  knows, 
But  seems  receiving  must,  when  she  the  most  be* 
Rich  in  herself,  well  may  she  value  more      [stows. 
Her  wealth  within,  the  mind's  immortal  store ; 
Passions  subdued,  and  knowledge  free  from  pride. 
Good  humour,  ever  to  good  sense  ally*d, 
Well-season'd  mirth,  and  wisdom  unsevere. 
An  equal  temper;  and  a  heart  sincere; 
Gifts  that  alone  from  Nature's  bounty  flow. 
Which  Fortune  may  display,  but  not  bestow; 
For  wealth  but  sets  the  picture  more  in  sight. 
And  brings  the  beauties  or  the  faults  to  light 
How  true  th'  esteem  that's  founded  in  desert! 
How  pleasing  is  the  tribute  of  the  heart ! 
Here  willing  duty  ne'er  was  paid  in  vain, 
And  ev'n  dependence  cannot  feel  its  chain; 
Yet  whom  she  thus  sets  free  she  closer  binds, 
(Affection  is  the  chain  of  gratefiil  minds) 
And,  doubly  blessing  her  adopted  care. 
Makes  them  her  virtues  with  her  fortune  share. 
Leads  by  example,  and  by  kindness  guards. 
And  raises  first  the  merit  she  rewards. 

Oft  too  abroad  she  casts  a  friendly  eye. 
As  she  would  help  to  every  need  supply. 
The  poor  near  her  almost  their  cares  forget. 
Their  wmt  bat  serves  as  huQger  to  their  meati 
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For,  since  her  souPs  ally'd  to  human  kind, 
Kot  to  her  house  alone  her  store's  confin'd ; 
Bttt,  passing  on,  its  oik-n  full  banXs  o'eHkms, 
^nlarifd,  and  deals  forth  plenty  as  it  goes. 
Through  some  lair  garden  tlius  a  river  leads 
Its  wtftery  wealth,  and  first  th'  enclosure  feeds, 
Visits  each  plant,  and  every  flower  supplies  $ 
Or,  taught  in  sportive  fountains  to  arise, 
Casts  sprinkled  showers  o*er  every  figur'd  green; 
Or  in  canals  walks  round  the  beauteous  scene. 
Yet  stops  not  there,  but  its  firee  course  maintains, 
And  spreids  gay  verdure  thro'  the  adjacent  plains ; 
The  labouring  hinds  with  pleasure  see  it  flow, 
And  blfts  those  streams  by  which  their  pastures 
grow. 

O  generous  use  of  power !  O  virtuous  pride ! 
Ne'er  may  the  means  be  to  such  souls  deny*d, 
Executors  of  Heaven's  all-bounteous  will. 
Who  well  the  great  First-giver's  ends  fulfil. 
Who  from  superior  heights  still  looking  down 
On  glittoring  heaps,  which  scarce  they  think  their 
Despise  the  empty  show  of  useless  state,         [Qwn, 
And  only  would,  by  doing  good,  be  great ! 

Now  pause  awhile,  my  Muse,  and  then  renew 
The  pleasing  task,  and  take  a  second  view ! 


A  trun  of  virtues  yet  undrawn  appear ; 

Here  just  Economy,  strict  Prudence  there  ; 

Near  liberality  they  ever  stand ; 

This  guides  her  judgment,  that  directs  her  hand. 

By  these  see  wild  IhDfusion  chas'd  away. 

And  wanton  luxury,  like  birds  of  prey 

Whilst  meek  Humility,  with  charms  serene, 

Fori»)ds  vain  Pomp  t'  approach  the  hallow'd  scene  ; 

Yet  through  her  veil  the  more  attracts  the  sight. 

And  OD  her  sister  virtues  casts  a  light 

But  wherefore  starts  the  Painter-Muse,  and  why. 
The  piece  nnfinish'd,  throws  the  pencil  by  ? 
•*  Methinks,"  she  says,  «*  Humility  I  hear. 
With  gentle  voice,  reproving,  cry—*  Forbeat  \ 
Forbear,  rash  Muse !  nor  longer  now  commend, 
Lest  whom  thou  would'st  pr^se,  thou  shoold'st 
And  in  her  breast  a  painful  glowing  raise,    [offend, 
WhOf  conscious  of  the  merit,  shuns  the  praise." 


THE  ECSTASY. 


]|[e  verb  primilim  dulces  ante  omnia  Muss ; 
Accipiant,  cceliquc  vias  &  sideramoostrent. 


Viiif. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


fr  may  be  proper  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  the 
folluwing  pom  was  bt^gun  on  the  model  of  a 
Latin  ode  of  Casimire,  intitlcd  K  Rebus  Hamanis 
Kxcesms,  from  ^hicb  it  is  plain  tbat  CowU>y 
likewise  took  the  first  bint  of  his  ode  called 
The  Ecsta»\'.  The  former  part,  thcrefiire,  is 
ehiofly  an  imitation  of  that  ode,  though  with 
considerable  variations,  and  the  aildition  of  the 
whole  second  stanza,  except  the  first  three  lin«i» : 
)mt  the 'plan  itself  seeming  capable  of  a  farther 


improvement,  the  latter  part,  which  attempts  « 
short  view  of  the  Heavens  according  to  the  mo- 
dem philosophy,  is  entirely  original,  and  not 
founded  on  any  thing  in  the  Latin  author. 


I  LEAvc  Mortality's  low  sphere. 
Ye  Winds. and  Clouds,  come,  lift  me  hi^. 
And  on  your  airy  pinions  bear 
Swift  through  the  regions  of  the  sky. 
What  lofty  mountains  downward  fly ! 
And,  lo !  how  wide  a  space  of  air 
Extends  new  prospects  to  my  eye ! 
The  gilded  fanes,  reflecting  light. 
And  royal  palaces,  as  bright, 

(The  rich  abodes 
Of  heavenly  and  of  earthly  gods) 
Retire  apace;  whole  cities  too 
Decrease  beneath  my  rising  view. 
And  now,  far  off,  the  rolling  globe  appears ; 
Its  dcattcr'd  nations  I  survey. 
And  all  the  mass  of  earth  and  sea ; 
Oh,  object  well  deserving  tears ! 
Capricious  state  of  things  below. 
That,  changeful  from  their  birth,  no  fix'd  duratioa 
know! 

Here  ncw-buUt  towns,  aspiring  high. 

Ascend,  with  lofty  turrets  crownM; 

There  others  fall,  and  mouldering  lie. 
Obscure,  or  only  by  their  ruins  found. 
Palmyra's  &r-extended  waste  I  spy, 

(Once  Tadmor,  ancient  in  renown) 
Her  marble  heaps,  by  the  wild  Arab  shown. 

Still  load  with  useless  pomp  the  ground. 
But  where  is  lordly  Babylon  r  where  now 

Lifts  ^he  to  Heaven  her  giant  brow  ? 
Where  does  the  wealth  of  Nineveh  abound  ? 

Or  Where's  the  pride  of  Afric's  shore  ? 

Is  Rome's  great  rhral  then  no  more  ^ 
In  Rome  herself  behold  th'  extremes  of  fate, 
Her  ancient  greatness  sunk,  her  modem  boasted 
See  her  luxurious  palaces  arise,  [state ! 

With  broken  arches  mixt  between  I 
And  here  what  splendid  domes  possess  the  skies ! 
And  there  old  temples,  open  to  the  day. 

Their  walls,  o'ergrown  with  moss,  display; 

And  columns,  awful  in  decay. 
Rear  up  their  roofless  heads  to  form  the  rarious 
scene. 

Around  the  space  of  F^rth  I  turn  my  eye  ; 
But  Where's  the  region  firee  from  woe  ? 

'miere  shall  the  Muse  one  little  spot  descry 
The  seat  of  Happiness  below  ? 
Here  Peace  would  all  its  joys  dispense. 

The  vines  and  olives  unmolested  grow, 
But,  lo !  a  purple  pestilence 
Unpeoples  citit*f«,  sweeps  the  plains. 
Whilst  vainly  through  deserted  fields 
Her  unreap'd  harvests  Ceres  yields. 
And  at  the  noon  of  day  a  midnight  silence  reigns. 

There  milder  heat  the  healthfiil  climate  waim^ , 
But,  slaves  to  arbitrary  power. 
And  pleas'd  each  other  to  devour, 
l1ie  mad  possessors  rush  to  arms. 
I  see,  I  see  them  from  aftir, 
I  view  distinct  the  mingled  war  ! 
I  see  the  chartrjng  squadrons  prcst 
Hand  to  hand,  and  br^a^t  to  breast. 
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'Dntniction,  like  a  Ytitture,  hoTen  nigh ; 
Lur'd  with  the  hope  of  human  blood. 
She  han^  upon  the  wing,  uncertain  where  to  Ay, 
But  licks  her  drowthy  jaws,  and  waits  the  prowis'd 
food. 

Here  cruel  Discord  takes  a  wider  scene. 
To  exercise  more  unrelenting  rage  ; 
Appointed  fleets  their  numerous  powers  engage, 

With  scarce  a  space  of  sea  between. 
Hark  !  what  a  brazen  burst  of  thunder 
Rends  the  elements  asunder  ! 
Affrighted  Ocean  flies  the  roar. 
And  drives  the  billows  to  the  distant  shore; 
The  distant  shore. 
That  such  a  storm  ne'er  felt  before. 
Transmits  it  to  the  rocks  around ; 
The  rocks  and  hollow  creeks  prolong  the  rolling 
.^ound. 

9till  greater  horrours  strike  my  eyes. 

Behold,  convulsive  earthquakes  there, 

And  shattered  land  in  pieces  tear. 
And  Ancient  cities  sink,  and  sudden  mountains  rise ! 
Thro'  opening  mines  th'  astonish*d  wretches  go, 

Hunyd  to  unknown  depths  below. 
The  bury'd  ruin  sleeps ;  tmd  nought  remains 

But  dust  above  and  desert  plains, 
Cnletf  some  stone  this  sad  inscription  wear, 

RaisM  by  some  future  traveller : 
"  The  prince,  his  people,  and  his  kingdom,  here. 
One  common  tomb  contains." 

Again,  behold  where  seas,  disdaining  bound, 

6'er  the  firm  land  usurping  ride,  [tide. 

And  bury  spacious  towns  beneath  their  sweeping 

Dash'd  with  the  sudden  flood  the  vaulted  temples 

sound. 

Waves  roird  on  waves,  deep  burying  deep,  lift 

high 
A  watery  monument,  in  which  profound 
The  courts  and  cottages  together  lie. 
£v*n  now  the  floating  wreck  I  spy. 
And  the  wide  surface  far  around 
With  spoils  of  plunder'd  countries  crown'd. 
Such,  Belgia,  was  the  ravage  and  affright. 
When  late  thou  saw*st  thy  ancient  foe 
Swell  o*er  thy  digues,  opposed  in  vain. 
With  deadly  rage,  and,  rising  in  its  might. 
Pour  down  swift  ruin  on  thy  plains  below. 
Ukus  Fire,  and  Air,  and  Earth,  and  Main^ 
A  never-ceasing  fight  maintain. 
While  nuui  on  every  side  is  sure  to  lose ; 
And  Fate  has  fumish'd  out  the  stage  of  life 
With  War,  Mlffortune,  and  with  Strife  ; 
Till  Death  the  curtain  drops,  and  shuts  the  scene 
of  woes. 

But  why  do  I  delay  my  flight  ? 
Or  on  such  gloomy  objecta  gaze  ? 
I  go  to  realms  sere^  with  ever-living  light 
Haste,  Clouds  and  Whirlwinds,  haste  a  raptur'd 
bard  to  raise ; 
Mofimt  me  sublime  along  the  shining  way. 
Where  placets,  in  pure  streams  of  ether  driven, 
.    Swha  through  the  blue  expanse  of  Heaven.    , 
And,  lo !  th'  obsequious  Clouds  and  Winds  obey ! 
And,  lo !  agaia  the  nations  downwards  fly. 
And  wid<»-stceicb'd  kingdoms  perish  from  my  eye. 

Heaven !  what  bright  visiona  now  arise ! 
W^t  lynin^  worlds  my  ravished  sense  sorj^isej 


1  pass  cerulean  gulphs,  and  now  behold 

New  solid  globes  their  weight,  self-balanc'd,  bear, 

Unpropp*d,  amidst  the  fluid  air,  [roH'd. 

And  all,  around  the  central  Sun,  in  circling  eddies 
Unequal  in  thc«ir  course,  see  they  advance. 

And  form  the  planetary  dance  1 
Here  the  pale  Moon,  whom  the  same  laws  oidain 

T*  obey  the  F^rth,  and  rule  the  Main; 
Here  spots  no  more  in  shadowy  streaks  appear  ; 

But  lakes  instead,  and  groves  of  trees, 

The  wondering  Muse  transported  sees, 
And  their  tall  heads  discovered  mountains  rear* 
And  now  once  more  I  downward  cast  my  mght. 
When,  lo !  the  Earth,  a  larger  moon,  di^lays 
Far  off,  amidst  the  Heavens,  her  silver  face. 
And  to  her  sister  moon  by  tunis  gives  light ! 
Her  seas  are  shadowy  spots,  her  land  a  milky  white. 

What  power  unknown  my  course  still  upwards 

.  guides, 
Where  Mars  is  seen  his  ruddy  rays  to  throw 
Through  heatless  skies,  that  round  him  seem  to 

glow, 
And  where  remoter  Jove  o'er  his  four  mootas  presides? 
And  now  I  urge  my  way  more  bold, 
UnpiercM  by  Satum^s  chilling  cold. 
And  pass  his  planetary  guards,  and  his  bright  ring 
behold. 
Here  the  Sun's  beams  so  fiiintly  play, 
The  mingled  shades  almost  extinguish  day. 
His  rays  reverted  hence,  the  fire  withdraws. 

For  here  his  wide  dominions  end ; 
And 'other  suns,  that  rule  by  other  laws. 
Hither  their  bordering  r^ms  extend. 

Andf  now  iar  off,  through  the  blue  vacant  home, 

I  reach  «t  last  the  milky  road, 
Once  thought  to  lead  to  Jove's  supreme  abode. 
Where  stars,  profuse  in  heaps,  Heaven's  glittering 
heights  adorn. 
Lost  in  each  other^s  neighbouring  rays. 
They  undistinguishM  shine  in  one  promiscuous  bla2e» 
So  thick  the  lucid  gems  are  strown. 
As  if  th'  Almighty  Builder  here 
Laid  up  his  stores  for  many  a  sphere 
In  destin'd  worlds,  as  yet  unknown. 
Hither  the  nightly-wakeful  swain. 
That  guards  his  fidds  upon  the  pUia, 

Oft  turns  his  gasing  eyes, 
Yet  marks  no  stars,  but  o'er  his  head 
Beholds  the  streamy  twilight  spread. 
Like  distant  morning  in  the  skies; 
And  wonders  firom  what  source  its  dannang  ^len- 
dours  rise. 

But,  lo ! -^what's  this  I  see  appear  } 

It  seems,  far  ofi^,  a  pointed  flame ; 
From  earth-wanls  too  the  shining  meteor  cane* 

How  swift  it  climbs  th'  aerial  space ! 

And  now  it  traverses  each  sphere, 
Aud  seems  some  living  guest,  &miliar  to  the  place. 

'Us  he — as  I  approach  more  near. 

The  ^eat  Columbus  of  the  skies  I  know  ! 

Tis  Newton's  soul,  that  daily  travels  here 

In  search  of  knowledge  for  mankind  below. 
O  stay,  tliou  liappy  spirit,  stay. 
And  lead  me  on  thro'  all  th'  unbeaten  wilds  of  day  ^  . 
As  when  the  Sibyl  did  Rome's  father  guide  - 

Safe  Uirough  tlie  downward  roads  of  nij;h^ 

AfKi  u  fiysium  Uest  his  sight 
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With  Viars,  till  theli,  to  mortal  eyes  deny'd. 
Here  let  me,  thy  companioo,  stray 
From  orb  to  orb,  and  now  b<^hold 
tJDnumber'd  suns,  all  seas  of  molten  gold ; 
And  trace  each  Comet's  wandering  way, 
And^ow  descry  light's  fountain-head. 
And  measure  its  descending  speed ; 
Or  learn  how  sun>bom  colours  rise 
In  rays  distinct,  and  in  the  skies, 
Blended  jn  yellow  radiance,  flow, 
Or  stain  the  fleecy  cloud,  or  streak  the  watery  l»w; 
Or,  now  diffused,  their  beauteous  tinctures  shed 
'  On  every  planet's  rising  hills,  and  every  verdant 
mead. 

Thus,  rais'd  sublime  on  Contemplation's  wings^ 
Fresh  wonders  I  would  stilt  explore. 
Still  the  great  Maker's  power  adore, 
Lo6t  in  the  thought — nor  ever  more 
Return  to  F^irth,  and  earthly  things; 
But  here,  with  native  freedom,  take  my  flight, 
An  inmate  of  the  Heavens,  adopted  into  light ! 
So  for  a  while  the  royal  Eagle's  brood 

In  his  low  nest  securely  lies. 
Amid  the  darkness  of  the  sheltering  wood. 
Yet  there,  with  in-born  vigour,  hopes  the  skies : 
Till,  fledg'd  with  wings  full-grown,  and  bold  to 
The  bird  of  Heaven  to  Heaven  aspires,      [rise. 
Soars  'midst  the  meteors  and  celestial  fires, 
With  generous  pride  his  hombler  birth  disdains, 
And  bears  the  thunder  thro'  the  ethereal  plains. 


THB  TEMTB   BOOK  OP 

LUCAS'S  PHARSAUA. 

TRANSLATSn. 


ms  AScuuBtrr  and  conkbctiok  op  ths  stout  with 

THE  POREGOIMO  BOOKS. 

Fompey,  flying  to  Eg3rpt,  after  his  defeat  a,t  Phar- 
salia,  was  by  the  king's  consent,  basely  murder- 
ed by  Pothinus,  and  his  head  presented  to  Ciesar 
as  he  approached  the  Egyptian  coast,  in  pursuit 
of  his  enemy.  The  poet  having  represented  this 
catastrophe  in  the  two  former  books;  the  argu- 
ment of  the  tenth  book  is  as  follows : 

Cssar  lands  in  Egypt.  He  goes  to  Alexandria; 
visits  the  temple,  and  the  sepulchre  of  the  HSngs, 
in  which  Alexander  the  Great  was  buried.  The 
poet,  in  a  beautiful  digression,  declaims  against 
the  ambition  of  that  monarch.  Ptolemy,  the 
ymmg  king  of  Egypt,  meets  Gssar  at  his  ar- 
rival, and  receives  him  into  his  palace.  His 
sister  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  kept  a  prisoner 
in  Pharos,  makes  her  escape,  and  privately 
getting  admittance  to  Cssar,  implores  his  pro- 
.  tection.  By  his  means  she  is  reconciled  to  her 
brother;  after  which  she  entertains  Caesar  at  a 
feast  The  supper  being  ended,  Caesar  requests 
of  Achoreus,  the  priest,  an  account  of  the  anti- 
quities of  Egypt,  particularly  of  the  river  Nile. 
A^oreus's  reply.  The  course  of  that  river  de- 
scribed, with  an  enumeration  of  the  various 
opinions  concerning  its  spring,  and  the  causes 
(rf'its  overflowing.  Pothinus  plots  the  death  of 
Cssar.    His  message  to  A^hiU«s  to  iitri^  hia 


to  join  in  this  uttenqlt  Addllas  mirtW 
against  Alejcandria  with  an  army  composed  o^ 
Egyptians  and  Romans,  and  besieges  Cassar  ia 
the  palace,who  seizes  Ptolemy  as  a  pledge  for  his 
own  security.  A  herald,  sent  from  the  king  ta 
iijqoire  tlie  cause  of  this  tumult,  is  slain.  Aa 
attack  being  made,  Cassar  defends  himself,  bums 
the  F.gyptian  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  possesses 
himself  of  Pharos,  where  he  puts  Pothinus  to 
death.  Arsinoe,  younger  sister  of  Ptolemy,  by 
the  aid  of  Ganimede,  her  gm-emor,  arriving  in 
the  camp,  causes  Achilhis  to  be  slain.  Gani- 
mede reuews  the  attack  against  Caesar,  who 
is  blocked  up  in  PbaJos,  and  reduced  to  the 
greateft  extremity. 


Whkn  conquering  Cspsar  followM  to  the  land 
His  rival's  head,  and  trod  the  barbarous  8tran<^ 
His  fortune  strove  wfth  gtillty  Egypt's  fate 
In  doubtful  fight,  and  this  the  dire  debate ; 
Shall  Roman  arms  great  Tragus'  realm  enthrall } 
Or  shall  the  \ictor,  like  the  vanquish'd,  fall 
By  Figypt's  swofd  ?  Pompcy,  thy  ghost  withstou<I 
Th'  impending  blow,  and  sav'd  th6  general's  blood. 
Lest  Rome,  too  happy  after  loes  of  thee, 
Should  rule  the  Nile,  herself  from  bondage  free. 

Secure,  and  with  this  barbarous  pledge  contend 
To  Alexandria  now  the  conqueror  went. 
The  crowd  that  saw  his  entry,  while,  before. 
Advancing  guards  the  rods  of  empire  bore. 
In  murmured  sounds  their  jealous  rage  disclos'd^ 
At  Roman  rites  and  foreign  law  impos'd. 
Observing  Caesar  soon  his  errour  spy'd. 
That  not  fbr  him  his  mighty  rival  dy'd. 
Yet  smooth'dikis  brow,  all  marks  of  fear  suppressed. 
And  hid  his  cares,  deep  bury'd  in  his  breast. 

Then  with  intrepid  mien  he  took  his  way. 
The  city  walls  and  temples  to  survey. 
Works  which  thy  ancient  power,  great  Macedon, 

display. 
He  view'd  the  splendid  fanes  with  careless  Cjres, 
Shirinea  rich  with  gold  and  sacred  mj'steries. 
Nor  fix'd  his  sight,  but,  eager  in  his  pace. 
Descends  the  vault,  which  holds  the  royal  race. 
Philip's  mad  son,  the  prosperous  robber,  bound 
In  Fate's  eternal  chains,  here  sleeps  profound. 
Whom  Death  forbade  his  rapines  to  pursue, 
And  in  the  world's  revenge  the  monster  slew. 
His  impious  bones,which,through  each  climate  tost^ 
The  sport  of  winds,  or  in  the  ocean  lost. 
Had  met  a  jnster  fate,  this  tomb  obtain'd. 
And  sacred,  to  that  kingdom's  end,  remain'd* 
O !  should  auspicious  years  roll  round  again. 
And  godlike  Liberty  resume  her  reign, . 
Preserv'd  to  scorn  the  reliques  would  be  shown 
Of  the  bold  chief,  whose  boundless  pride  alono 
This  curst  example  to  ambition  gave. 
How  many  realms  one  mortal  can  enslave ! 

Disdaining  what  his  father  won  before, 
Aspiring  still,  and  restless  after  more. 
He  left  his  home ;  while  Fortune  smoothM  hit  way. 
And  o'er  the  fruitfiil  East  enlarg'd  his  sway. 
Red  Slaughter  mark'd  his  progress,  as  he  past; 
The  guilty  sword  laid  hnman  nature  waste, 
Discolour'd  Ganges'  and  Euphrates'  flood, 
WitbPeniuitbif^  and  ibat  with  MiaaUo»4 
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Besen&M  in  terroiir  to  the  natkma  sent, 
1)16  wnth  of  Ncaren,  a  star  of  dire  port»  nt, 
Anifhook,  like  thiixider,  all  the  continent ! 

NoryetooDtent,  a  nKvy  he  provides. 
Tb  teas  remote  bis  triumphs  now  he  glides, 
Nor  winds  nor  waves  his  progress  could  withstand; 
Moriibya's  scorchmg  beat,  and  desert  land, 
Kor  rolling  mountains  of  collected  sand. 
Had  Heaven  but  giv^n  him  line,  he  had  outrun 
The  fiuthest  journey  of  the  setting  Sun, 
March'd  round  the  poles,  and  drank  discovered  Nile 
At  his  spring-bead — But  winged  Fate  the  while 
Comes  on  with  speed,  the  funeral  hour  draws  near : 
Dieath  only  could  arrest  his  mad  career. 
Who  to  his  grave  the  world^s  sole  empire  bore. 
With  the  same  envy  'twas  acquired  before  i 
And,  wanting  a  successor  to  his  reign, 
left  all  to  sn£^  conquest  once  again. 

Yet  Babylon  first  yielded  to  his  arms. 
And  Parthia  trembled  at  his  proud  alarms.. 
Otr  shame  to  tell !  could  haughty  Parthia  fear 
The  Grecian  dart,  and  not  the  Roman  spear  ? 
What  though  the  North,  and  South,  and  West, 

are  ours, 
Th'  uneooquer'd  East  defies  our  feeble  powers^ 
So  &tal  once  to  Rome's  great  Crassi  known, 
A  pnmnoe  now  to  Pella's  puny  town. 

Now  ftom  Pelusium,  where  expanding  wide 
Nile  pours  into  the  sea  his  ample  tide,  ^ 
C^me  the  boy-king ;  his  presence  soon  *appeas'd 
The  people's  rage,  and  giddy  tumult  ceas*d. 
In  Egypt's  palace,  Ca?sar  sleeps  secure ; 
This  princely  hostage  does  awhile  ensure 
Ifis  terms  of  peace ;  when  lo !  the  sister-queen. 
In  a  small  boat  conceal'd,  securely  mean, 
"With  gold  corrupts  the  keeper  of  the  port, 
AnA   undiscovered  lands,  and  \urks  within  the 

court. 
The  royal  whore,  her  country's  worst  disgrace, 
llie  €ste  and  fury  of  the  Roman  race ! 
As  Hden's  soft  incendiary  charms 
ProvokM  the  Grecian  and  the  Trojan  arms. 
No  less  ifid  Cleopatra's  eyes  hispire 
Italian  games,  and  spread  the  kindled  fire, 
A  rabble  rout,  a  vile  enervate  band 
Picnm'd  th'  imperial  eagles  to  withstand  ; 
Canopns  march'd,  a  woman  at  their  head, 
And  then,  if  ever,  Rome  knew  aught  of  dread, 
E'en  mighty  Rome  with  tcrrour  heard  the  jar 
Of  datter'd  cymbals  tinkling  to  the  war. 
And  shook  hisr  lofty  towers,  and  trembled  from 

afhr. 
What  triumphs  had  proud  Alexandria  seen. 
Had  great  Odavius  then  a  captive  been, 
.When  hovering  Victory,  at  Leucate's  bay, 
Hime  on  her  wings,  and  'twas  a  strife  that  day, 
H  tiie  kMt  world  a  distaff  should  obey. 
¥nm  that  cinst  nis^htthis  daring  hor)e  aro«e. 
That  shameful  niajht,  the  source  of  future  woes. 
Which  fiist  oommenc'd  polluted  loves  between 
A  Konan  general  and  F.*ryptian  queen. 
O  who  can  Anthony's  wild  passion  blame  ? 
£f*&  Cesar's  flinty  heart  oonfeas'd  the  softenmg 

flame! 
The  foul  adulterer,  reekintr  with  the  sUins 
Cfimpioitt  slaughter  on  Thessalian  plains, 
Vnwash'd  from  blood,  amidst  the  rage  of  war, 
<0  jofi  obscene  ibqseU  his  cnifil  ««»• 


Though  Pompey's  ghott  yet  haunt  those  baiiwxoim 

walls. 
And,  howling  in  his  ears,  for  vengeance  calls. 
Secure  in  guilt,  he  hugs  a  harlot's  charms. 
And  mingles  lawless  love  with  lawless  arms. 
Nor  mindful  of  his  chaster  progeny, 
A  bastard-brother,  Julia,  gives  to  thee. 
His  rallying  foes  on  Libyan  plains  rejoin  $ 
Luxurious  Cssar,  shamefully  supine. 
Foregoes  his  gains,  and  for  aiiss  or  smile 
Sells  the  dear  purchase  of  his  martial  toil. 

Him  Cleopatra  sought  t'  espouse  her  cat«  j 
Presuming  of  her  charms,  the  mournful  fair 
In  wild  disorder  loos'd  her  lovely  hair. 
And,  with  a  fticeinvitmg  sure  relief. 
In  tender  accents  thus  disclos'd  her  grief : 

"  Graat  Cassar,  look  !  of  Lagus'  royal  race^ 
So  thou  restore  me  to  my  rightful  place, 
I  kneel  a  queen.     &cpell'd  my  father's  throng 
My  hope  of  succour  is  in  yon  alone. 
You  rise  a  prosperous  star  to  Egjrpt's  aid ; 
O  shine  propitious  on  an  iiyur'd  maid  I 
My  sex  has  oft  the  Pharian  sceptre  sway'd. 
For  so  the  laws  admit     Let  Cssar  read 
Our  parent's  will ;  my  brother's  crown  and  bed 
Are  mine  to  share,  and  were  the  youth  but  free. 
From  saucy  tutors,  he  would  marry  me. 
But  by  Pothinus'  nod  his  passions  move, 
Pothinus  wields  his  sword,  and  manages  his  love^ 
Forbid  that  crime;  1  freely  quit  my  claim. 
But  save  from  such  reproach  our  house  and  name. 
Rescue  the  royal  boy  from  mean  command, 
Restore  the  sceptre  to  his  trembling  hand. 
This  vile  domestic's  lawless  pride  restrain. 
Remove  the  traitor-guard,  and  teach  the  king  to 

reign. 
Th'  imperious  slave,  who  kill'd  great  Caesar's  foe, 
Inur'd  to  blood,  would  murder  Ctesar  too. 
But  far,  far  hence,  ye  gods,  avert  the  thrcaten'd 

blow! 
Let  Pompey's  head  suffice  Potliinus*  fame. 
Nor  let  a  nobler  death  increase  our  shame !" 

Here  paus'd  the  queen,  and  spoke  in  looks  the 
■rest: 
Not  words  alone  could  move  his  savage  breast ; 
Her  eyes  enforce  her  prayers,  soft  beauty  plea<ls. 
And  brib'd  the  judge  j  a  night  of  guilt  succeeds. 
Then  soon  for  peace  th'  affrighted  brother  sought* 
And  with  rich  gifts  his  reconcilement  bought, 

AfSeiirs  united  thus,  the  court  ordains 
A  solemn  feast,  where  joy  tumultuous  reign» 
Here  Cleopfitra's  genius-first  was  shown. 
And  arts  till  then  to  frugal  Rome  unknown. 
The  hall  a  temple  seem'd  $  corrupter  days 
Scan»  to  the  gods  would  such  a  structure  raise. 
Rich  was  the  fretted  roof,  and  covered  o'er 
With  ponderous  gold ;  all  <Miyx  was  the  floor. 
Nor  marble  plates  alone  the  walls  incas'd. 
Beauteous  to  sight,  and  all  th'  apartment  grac'd  } 
But  solid  pillars  of  thick  agate  stood. 
And  ebony  supply'd  for  common  wood. 
Ivory  the  doors,  with  Indian  tortoise  seen 
Inlaid,  and  studded  emerald  between. 
The  beds  too  shone,  'profuse  of  gems,  on  high. 
The  coverings  Tyrian  silk,  of  double  dye, 
Embroider'd  part  with  gold,  with  scarlet  part, 
A  curious  mixture  of  Egyptian  art 
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-   Andnow  the  crovd  of  nonial  slaves  appean. 
Of  various  skin  and  size,  and  various  yean. 
Some  swarthy  Africans  with  frixzled  hahr; 
Black  Ethiops  these :  and  those,  like  Genuans,  fiur. 
With  yellow  locks,  which,  Csesar  owns,  outshine 
In  colour  ev'n  the  natives  of  the  Rhine; 
Beside  th'  unhappy  youth  by  steel  unmann'd, 
And  softened  from  their  sex,  a  beardless  hand ; 
An  abler  train  was  rang'd  in  adverse  m%ra, 
Yet  scared  their  cheeks  did  the  first  down  cBsclose. 

The  pnaoes  took  their  seats;  amid  the  rest 
Sat  lonuy  Csesar,  their  superior  guest* 
Proud  Cleopatra,  not  content  alone 
T  enjoy  a  brother- spouse,  and  share  his  throne, 
Had  stain-'d  her  checks,  and  arm'd  with  artful  care 
Her  fatal  eyes,  new  conquest  to  prepare; 
Bright  jewels  graced  her  neck,  and  sparkled  in  her 

hair. 
O'eiehargM  with  spoils  which  the  Red-Sea  suppled. 
Scarce  can  she  mov#  beneath  the  ponderous  pnde. 
Sidonian  silk  her  snowy  breasts  array'd. 
Which  through   the  net-work    veil  a    thousand 

cfcarms  displayed. 
Here  might  be  seen  large  oval  tables,  wrought 
Of  dtron  from  Atlantic  forests  brought. 
Their  tressels  ivory ;  not  so  rich  a  sort 
Was  Cassar's  prize  in  vanquished  Juba's  court. 
Blind  ostentatious  madness !  to  display 
Your  Wealth  to  whom  ev'n  civil  war's  a  play. 
And  tempt  an  armed  guest  to  seize  the  pny ! 
Orant  riches  not  the  purpose  of  his  toil. 
Nor  with  rapaciotts  arms  to  himt  for  spoil. 
Think  him  a  hero  of  that  chaster  time. 
When  poverty  was  praise,  and  gold  a  crime  ; 
Suppose  Fabricius  present  at  the  show. 
Or  the  rough  consul  chosen  from  the  plough, 
Or  virtuous  Curiiis ;  each  would  wish  to  come 
With  such  a  triumph  hack  to  wondering  Rome. 

What  earth  aitd  air,  the  sea  and  Nile  afbrd, 
In  golden  vessels  heaps  the  plenteous  board ; 
Whate'cnr  ambitious  Luxury  could  find 
Tlvyugh  the  searched  globe,  and  more  than  want 

enjoined ; 
Herds  of  Egyptian  gods,  and  fowl  of  various  kind. 
In  crystal  ewers  Nilus  supplies  around 
His  purest  streams ;  vast  glitt^ng  bowls  abound 
With  wine  from  Mcroe's  isle,  whose  noble  age. 
Fermenting,  sparkles  with  ungovern'd  rage : 
With  twisted  wreaths,  which  fragrant  flowen  corn- 
Delightful  nard,  and  ever-blooming  rose,      [pose. 
They  .crown  their  brows ;  and  strow  their  oily  hair 
With  spice  from  neighbouring  fields,  not  yet  expir'd 

in  air. 
Here  Csesar  learns  the  fruitful  world  to  drain, 
While  conscious  thoughts  his  secret  soul  arraign ; 
Blushing  he  inward  mourns  the  dire  debate 
With  his  poor  son,  but  mourns,  alas  !  too  late, 
And  longs  for  war  with  Egypt's  wealthy  state. 

At  length,  the  tumult  of  the  banquet  o'er. 
When  sated  Luxury  requirM  no  more, 
Opsar  protracts  the  silent  hours  of  night. 
And,  turning  to  Achoreus,  cloth'd  in  white, 
High  on  a  lofty  couch—"  Say,  holy  seer  ! 
Whose  hoary  age  thy  guardian  gods  revere. 
Devoted  to  their  rites  !  wilt  thou  relate 
The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Pharian  state  ? 
Describe  the  land's  extt^nt,  what  hiunours  sway 


The  people's  minds,  and  to  what  powers  yott  pray 

What  customs  keep,  and  what  devotion  pay. 

Whate'er  3^^  ancient  monuments  contain. 

Produce  to  light,  and  willing  gods  explain. 

If  Plato  once  obtained  a  like  request. 

To  whom  your  sii-es  their  mystic  rites  confest. 

This  let  me  boast,  perhaps  you  have  not  here 

A  meaner  guest,  or  less  judicious  ear. 

Fame  of  my  rival  led  me  first,  'tis  true, 

To  Egypt's  coast,  yet  join'd  with  fame  of  yoq. 

I  still  had  varant  hours  amidst  my  wars. 

To  read  the  Heavens,  and  to  review  the  stars; 

Hencefurth  all  calendars  must  yield  to  mine. 

And  ev'n  Eudoxus  shall  the  palm  resign. 

But,  more  than  all,  the  love  of  truth,  which  fires 

My  glowing  breast,  an  ardent  wish  inspires 

To  learn,  what  numerous  agt*s  ne'er  could  know. 

Your  river's  source,  and  causes  of  iti  flow. 

Indulge  my  hope  Nile's  secret  birth  to  view. 

No  more  in  arms  I'll  civil  strife  pursue." 


He  paus'd ;  when  thus  Achoreus  made  reply  ; 
"  Ye  reverend  shades  of  our  great  ancestry  I 
While  I  to  Caesar  Nature's  works  explain, 
And  open  stores  yet  hid  from  eyes  profane,  . 
Be  it  no  crime  your  secrets  to  reveal ! 
I^t  others  hold  it  pious  to  conceal 
Such  mighty  truths.     I  think  the  gods  design'd 
Works  such  as  these  to  pass  all  human  kind. 
And  teach  the  wondering  world  their  laws  and 
heavenly  mind. 

'*  At  Nature's  birth,  a  various  power  was  given 
To  various,  stars,  that  cross  the  )x>les  of  Heaven, 
And  slack  the  rolling  sphere.     With  sovereign  rays 
The  Sun  dividtnt  the  months,  the  nights,  the  days; 
FixM  in  his  orb,  the  wandering  course  restrains 
Of  other  stars,  and  the  great  dance  ordains. 
The  changeful  Moon  attends  th'  alternate  tides, 
Saturn  o'er  ice  and  snowy  zones  presides ; 
Mars  rules  the  winds,  and  the  wing'd  thunder 
Jove's  is  a  sky  serone  and  temperate  air  ;    [guides  i 
Tlie  seeds  of  life  arc  Venus'  kindly  care. 
O'er  spreading  streams,  Cylleiiitis,  is  thy  reign  : 
And  when  that  part  of  Heaven  thou  dost  attain,  . 
'^lien  Cancer  with  the  Lion  mingles  rays, 
And  Sirius  all  his  fiery  rage  displays, 
Beneath,  whose  hot  survey,  deep  in  his  bed. 
Obscure  from  sight,  old  Nilus  veils  his  head  ; 
When  thou,  from  thence,  in  thy  celestial  course, 
Rujet  of  floods,  dost  strike  the  river's  source. 
The  conscious  streams  break  out,  and  flowing  soom 
Obey  thy  call,  as  Ocean  does  the  Moon ; 
Nor  check  their  tide,  till  night  has  from  the  Sun 
Regain'd  those  hours  Ih'  ad\'ancing  Summer  woo* 


"  Vain  was  the  faith  of  old,  that  melted  s 
From  Ethiopian  hills  produce  this  flow ; 
For  let  the  native's  sun-burnt  skins  declare, 
That  no  bleak  North  breathes  wintry  tempests 

there, 
But  vapours  from  the  South  possess  the  parching 
Besides,  snch  torrents  as  by  snows  increase,     [air. 
Bo^n  to  swell  when  Sprinji  does  first  release 
Those  wintery  stores;    Nile  ne'er  provokes  hia 

streams, 
Till  the  hot  Dog-star  shoot  his  angry  beams  ; 
Nor  then  resumes  hfa  banks,  till  T  ibra  weighs 
In  equal  scale  the  mcasur'd  nights  and  days. 
Hence  he  the  laws  of  other  streams  declines. 
Nor  flows  in  winter,  when  at  distanee  sluaes 
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The  modentte  Soii ;  eomnunded  to  repaid 
Im  nminer^  kat,  to  cool  th'  totemperate  air. 
"Vben  tcbrcb'd  Siene  feds  her  Cancer's  fli«. 
Then  lest  tlie  world,  eonsum'd  io  flame,  expire, 
Nte  to  it*  aid  his  watery  forces  draws. 
And  swells  against  the  Lion's  boming  jaws, 
IMoistenins  the  plains,  till  Phcehus  late  descends 
To  Autnmn's  cocder  couch,  and  Meroe's  shade  ex- 


Who  can  the  cause  of  such  great  changes  Yead } 

Et'u  m  oar  parent  Nature  had  decreed 

I'ile'i  constant  cottiae,  and  so  the  world  has  need. 

As  Tainly  too  Antiquity  apply'd 
Th'  Etesian  winds  to  raise  this  wondrous  tide, 
H^liich  blow  at  stated  seasons  of  the  year 
For  aereral  days,  and  long  possess  the  air ;        [fly 
Or  thought  vast  clouds,  which,  driv'n  before  them. 
Beyond  the  South,  discharg'd  the  burden'd  sky 
On  Nilus'  head,  and  thence  his  current  sweU'd; 
Or  that  those  winds  the  rirer's  course  repell'd. 
Which  stopp'd,  and  press'd  by  t^'  entering  sea, 

disdains 
His  banks,  and  issuing  boils  along  the  plains. 

Some  think  vast  pores,  and  gaps  in  earth  abound, 
^Hiere  streams  in  silent  veins  creep  under  ground. 
Led  from  tbe  chilling  North,  the  line  to  meet. 
When  pointed  beams  direct  on  Mcroc  beat, 
^liile  tbe  parchM  earth  a  watery  succour  craves ; 
Then  Po  and  Ganges  roll  their  smotber'd  wates 
Deep  through  the  vaults  beneath ;  and,  Nile  sup- 
Discharges  at  one  vent  their  mingled  tide,    [ply'd. 
Nor  can  the  gathcrM  flood  in  one  straight  channel 
ride. 
Some  think  the  sea,  which  round  all  lands  ex- 
tends 
Ifis  liquid  arms,  these  gushing  waters  sends  ; 
That  length  of  course'  the  saltncss  wears  away  ; 
Or  thus;  since  Phccbus  and  the  stars,  we  say. 
Drink  ocean*s  streams ;  when,  near  hot  Cancer^s 
The  thirsty  Sun  a  larger  portion  draws,       [claws, 
That  more  than  air  digests,  attracted  so. 
Falls  back  by  night,  and  causes  Nile  to  flow. 

Miffat  I  in  so  perplexed  a  cause  engage, 
1  think,  since  Nature  grew  mature  in  age. 
Some  waters,  Canar,  have  derivM  their  birth 
From  veins  by  strong  convulsions  broke  in  ^arth  ! 
And  some  coeval  with  the  world  began, 
And  starting  through  appointed  channel  ran. 
When  this  whole  frame  th'  Almighty  Builder  rrar'd, 
Oidain'd  its  laws,  and  its  firM  motions  stcer'd. 

Tbe  kmgs  of  Greece,  ofj^ypt,  and  the  East, 
Aident  like  you,  were  with  this  wish  possest, 
.\nd  ereiy  age  has  laboured  to  attain 
The  wondrous  truth,  but  Ubour'd  still  in  vain. 
For  Nstnre  lurks  obscure,  and  mocks  their  pain. 
Philip^s  great  son,  whose  consecrated  name 
^icoiphis  adores,  the  first  in  regal  fame, 
Envious  of  this,  detached  a  chosen  band 
T«  mge  th'  extreme  of  iEthiopia's  sand ! 
Titcy  pass  the  scorching  j»oil,  aud  only  view 
Where  hotter  streams  their  constant  ^ay  pursue. 
The  futhest  west  our  great  Sesostris  saw, 
While  harncssM  kings  his  lofty  cluiriot  draw. 
Yet  drank  your  Rhodanus  and  Padus  tirst 
At  boih  their  springs,  ere  Nile  obeyM  his  thirst. 
Cambyics,  mad  with  lust  of  power  t'  o'er-run 
1 1t!  loQg-liv*d  nations  of  the  rising  Suu, 

VOL  X. 


To  promis'd  spoils  a  numerous  army  led ; 
His  fomish'd  soldiers  on  each  other  fed, 
Exhausted  Ub  retum'd,  nor  saw  great  Nilns*  head  :— 
Nor  boasting  Fame  pretends  to  make  it  known ; 
Where'er  thou  flow'st,  thy  springs  posscst  by  none, 
And  not  one  land  cancall  thee,  Nile,  her  own. 
Yet  what  the  god,  who  did  thy  birth  conceal. 
Has  giv'n  to  know,  to  Casar  I'll  reveal. 

First  from  the  Southern  pole  thy  stream  we  trace^ 
Which  rolling  fotward  with  a  speedy  pace. 
Under,  hot  Cancer  is  directly  driven 
Against  Bootes'  wain,  far  in  the  north  of  Heaven. 
Yet  winding  in  thy  course  from  east  to  west, 
Arabia  now,  now  Libya's  sands  are  blest 
With  thy  cool  flood ;  which  first  the  Seres  sp^. 
Yet  seek  thee  too ;  thy  current,  rolling  by. 
Through  ^Ethiopia  next,  a  stranger,  flows. 
Nor  can  the  world  perceive  to  whom  it  owes 
Thy  sacred  birth,  which  Nature  hid  from  all. 
Last  any  nation  should  behold  thee  small, 
And,  covering  deep  thy  infant  head,  requir'd 
That  none  should  find  what  is  by  all  admir'd. 


Thou,  by  a  law  to  other  streams  unknown, 
In  summer's  solstice  o'er  thy  banks  art  thrown, 
And  bring'st  in  thy  full  tide  a  winter  of  thy  own. 
To  thee  alone  'tis  given  thy  waves  to  roll 
Athwart  the  globe,  enlnrg'd  to  either  pole ; 
These  nations  seek  thy  fountain,  these  would  trace 
Thy  gulph.  With  spacious  arms  thou  dost  embrace 
Hot  Meroe,  fruitful  to  a  sooty  race. 
And  proud  of  ebon  woods ;  yet  no  retreat 
Tlieir  useless  shades  affi>rd  to  shun  th'  excessive 

heat 
Then  through  the  regions  of  the  scorching  Sun,' 
Not  lessened  by  his  thirst,  thy  waters  run. 
O'er  barren  sands  tliey  take  a  tedious  6ourae, 
Now  rolling  in  one  tide  their  gather'd  foroc^ ; 
Now  wandering  in  their  way,  and  ?(priiiklod  round. 
O'er  yielding  banks  thy  wanton  billows  bound. 
Thy  channel  here  its  scatter'd  troope  regains, 
Between  th'  .7^ptian  and  Arabian  plains. 
Where  Philas  bounds  the  realm  ;  with  easy  pace 
Thy  slippery  waves  through  deserts  cut  their  race. 
Where  Nature  by  a  tract  of  land  divides 
Our  sea,  distinguish'd  from  the  Kcd-Sea's  tides. 
Who  that  beholds  thoe  here  so  gently  flow. 
Would  think  thou  ever  could'st  tempestuous  grow  } 
But  wh«in  o'er  rugged  cliff's  and  ways  unev'n 
In  steepy  cataracts  thou'rt  headlong  driven. 
Thy  rushing  waves,  resisted,  fiercer  fly, 
And  batter'd  froth  rebounding  fills  the  sky. 
The  hills  rcmurniur  with  the  dashing  sound, 
Thy  billows  ride  triumphant  far  arotind, 
And  rear  their  conquering  heads  with  hoary  ho* 

noiirs  crown'd. 
Hence  shaken  Abatos  first  feels  thy  rage,* 
And  rocks,  which  in  our  great  forefathers  age 
Were  call'd  the  river's  veins  ;  l»ecause  they  show 
His  first  inercasc,  and  symptoms  of  his  flow. 
Vttst  piles  of  mountains  hero  encompass  wide 
His  streams,  to  Libya's  thirsty  land  deny*d. 
Which  tlius  rnclasM  in  a  deep  valley  i^lide. 
At  Memphis  first  he  sees  the  open  plains. 
Then  flows  at  large,  and  his  low  banks  disdains. 

While  thus  secure,  as  if  no  danger  nigh, 
Till  Night's  black  steeds  had  travelPd  half  the  sky, 
They  pa^s  the  huiirs  of  rest,  Pothinus'  mind 
Frum  brooding  Dtischief  can  no  leisure  find. 
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SeatoaM  iftnoMUood,  what  orime  omi  acttit 
The  wretch,  thatlaAeoouldtiiohftinvrderdan? 
OvMt  Fompey's  gfaoit  dwelk  in  hii  bmst,  f  in^ire 
Kev  mooteiB  tbere ;  aad  furies  add  tbeir  flr& 
He  hopes  ignoble  hands  sbaU  w<esr  those  stains. 
Which  Qeamn  ibr  hvvr'd  Ronan  ehieft  oidaias» 
And  thai  blind  Fortone  to  a  glare  that  day 
The  senate's  vwifeanoe  sbouid  beqnaalh  awa^r^ 
The  debt  for  ctvU  war,  which  Caesar  onoe  shall  pay. 
But  oh  \  ye  righteous  powers,  exert  your  care ! 
The  ffuil^  life  in  Brutus'  absence  spare  ! 
Nor  let  vUe  Xmt  Rome's  great  justice  boast. 
And  this  example  to  the  world  be  lost ! 

Vain  M  th*  attempt ;  yet,  scorning  secret  snares, 
Steel'd  1^  his  crimes,  the  desperate  villain  dares 
With  open  war  th'  mconquer'd  chief  proroke. 
And  dooms  his  head  already  to  the  stroke. 
Designs  to  bid  the  slaughter'd  father  go, 
And  seek  his  son  in  dreary  shades  below. 
Yet  ilrrt  he  sends  a  trusty  slar^,  to  bear     * 
This  hasty  message  to  Achillas'  car. 
His  partner-rufllan  in  great  Pompey's  fall. 
Whom  the  weak  king  had  made  his  general, 
And,  thoughtless  of  his  own  defence,  restgn'd 
A  power  against  himself  and  all  mankind. 

*'  Go,  sluggard,  to  thy  bed  of  down,  and  steep 
Thy  heavy  eyelids  in  luxurious  sleep  f 
WhUe  Cleopatra  does  the  court  invade, 
,^nd  Pharos  is  not  privately  betmy'd. 
But  giv'n  away  |  dost  thou  alone  forbear 
To  grace  the  nuptials  of  thy  mistress  here  ? 
Th'  incestuous  sister  shall  her  brother  wed, 
Ally*d  already  to  the  Roman's  bed. 
And  sharing  both  by  turns ;  ^Egypt's  her  hire. 
Already  paid,  and  Rome  she  may  require. 
Could  Cleopatra's  sorceries  decoy 
£v'n  Caesar's  age,  and  shall  we  trust  a  boy  ? 
Whom  if  one  night  she  fold  within  ber  arms. 
Drunk  with  lewd  joys,  and  fascinating  charms. 
Whatever  pious  name  the  crime  allay. 
Between  each  kiss,  he'll  give  our  heads  away. 
And  we  by  racks  or  flames  must  fior  her  beauty 
In  this  distress  Fate  no  relief  allows ;  [p<iy. 

CaiKu's  her  lover,  and  the  king  her  spouse : 
And  she  herself,  no  doubt,  the  doom  has  past 
On  US,  and  all  who  would  have  left  her  choste.- 
Bnt  by  the  deed  which  we  together  shared. 
In  vain,  if  not  by  new  attempts  rcpair*d. 
By  that  strict  league  a  heroes  blood  has  bound. 
Bring  speedy  war,  and  all  their  joys  confound. 
Rush  boldly  on ;  with  slaughter  let  us  stain 
Their  nuptial  torch ;  the  cruel  bride  be  slain 
Ev^  in  her  bed,  and  which  soc'er  supplies 
In  present  turn  the  husband's  place,  he  dies; 
Nor  Cassar's  name  our  purpose  shalt  appall ; 
Fortune's  the  common  mistress  of  us  all. 
And  she,  that  lifts  him  now  above  mankind. 
Courted  by  us,  may  be  to  us  as  kind. 
We  share  his  brightest  glory,  and  are  great 
By  Pompey's  death,  as  he  by  his  defeat 
liook  on  the  shore,  and  read  good  omens  there, 
And  ask  the  bloody  waves  what  we  may  dare. 
B<!hoM  what  tomb  the  wretched  trunk  supplies. 
Half  bid  in  sand,  half  naked  to  the  skies  ! 
Yet  this  was  Caesar's  equal  whom  we  slew : 
And  doubt  we  then  new  glory  to  pursue  ? 
Grant  that  our  birth's  obscure;  yet,  shall  we 
Kings,  or  rich  sutet  confederate  to  the  deed  ? 


Ko,  Fate's  owewB,  and' Fortone  in  aorviyv 
Without  our  toil,  pieseaiti  a  nobler  pi<ay  t 
Appease  w«  now  the  Romans  while  we  may ! 
lliis  teoond  victim  ihall  their  rac^  !«»««• 
For  Pompey's  death,  and  tnm  their  hate  t»  low. 
Nor  dread  we  migbly  namea,  which  ilnvea  adoni 
Stripped  of  Us  army,  ^that's  this  soldier  mofe 
Than  thoa  or  n— To  n^bt  then  let  OS  ead 
His  civil  wars ;  to-night  the  Fates  shall  osad 
A  saoiftoe  to  tioopo  of  ghosts  below. 
And  pay  that  head,  which  to  thoworid  they  owe 
At  Cssar's  throat  let  the  fieioe  ioldien  fly. 
And  JEgypet  youth  with  Rome's  thehr  fbioe  apply^ 
Those  for  their  king,  and  these  fbr  liberty. 
No  more,  but  haste,  and  take  the  fiM  suphie 
Prcpar'd  for  lust,  and  gorg'd  with  food  and  winer 
Be  hM,  and  thUik  the  gSls  to  thee  commend 
The  cause,  which  Brutus'  prayeis  and  Cato's  wilt 
deftend." 

To  misdiief  swift,  Achillas  soon  they'd 
This  summons,  yet  his  sudden  march  betray'd 
By  no  loud  signal,  nor  the  trumpet's  jar: 
In  silent  haste  he  led  a  baxbarons  train  of  war. 
Degenerate  crowds  oTRoroans  fill  his  bands, 
So  lost  in  vice,  so  chang'd  in  foreign  lands, 
That  they,  who  should  have  scora'd  the  kiqg'k 

commands. 
Forgetful  of  their  country  and  their  feme. 
Under  a  vile  domestic's  conduct  came. 
No  faith,  no  honour,  can  the  herd  restrain. 
That  follow  camps,  and  fight  for  sordid  gain  ) 
Like  ruffians  brib'd,  they  ne'er  the  cause  inquire. 
That  side's  the  just,  which  gives  the  largest  hire. 
If  by  jrour  swords  proud  Caraar  was  to  bleed, 
Strike  for  yourselves,  yedavcs!  nor  sell  the  deed  t 
Oh  wretched  Rome !  where'er  th^  Eagle  fUes, 
.New  civil  wars,  new  fury,  will  arise; 
Ev'n  on  Nile's  banks,  fer  from  Thcssalian  plama, 
Amidst  thy  troops  their  country's  madnem  reigns. 
\Miat  more  could  the  bold  house  of  Lsgus  dare. 
Had  Pompey  found  a  just  protection  there  ? 
No  Roman  hand's  exempt,  but  each  must  apiU 
His  share  of  blood,  and  Heaven*s  decrees  fiilfil. 
Such  vengeful  plagues  it  pleas'd  the  gods  to  oend. 
And  with  such  numerous  wounds  the  Latian  state 
toi 


Not  for  the  son  or  fiither  now  they  fight  ^ 
A  base  born-slave  can  civil  arms  excite, 
Achillas  mmgles  in  the  Roman  strife ; 
And,  had  not  Fate  protected  Caesar's  lifb. 
These  had  prevail'd :  each  villain  ready  stood. 
This  waits  without,  and  that  within,  for  blood. 
The  couit,  dissolv'd  in  feasting,  open  lay 
To  treacherous  snares,  a  careless  easy  prey. 
Then  o'er  the  i03ral  cups  had  Csesar  bled. 
And  on  the  board  had  faU'n  his  sevced  head. 
But  lest,  amid  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
Tbcir  swords  unconscious,  in  the  huMleil  fighA, 
MigHr  Slav  the  king,  the  slaves  awhile  took  breath. 
And  dtt^'d  the  important  hour  of  Cesar'fe  deatia 
They  thought  to  make  him  soon  the  loss  repay, 
And  fall  a  sacrifice  in  open  day. 
One  night  is  given  hnn ;  by  Pothinus'  grace 
He  sees  the  Sun  once  more  renew  his  race. 

Now  the  feir  momittg-4tar  began  to  show 
The  sign  of  day  from  (^ia's  lofty  brow. 
And  ev'n  tiK  dawn  made  sultry  Egypt  ffio^. 
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When,  ftvND  afiur,  the  mirelting  troops  appear, 
Kot  in  looMaqwMlrais,  flcatter'd  here  and  there. 
Bat  one  broad  front  of  war,  as  if  that  day 
To  laeet  an  aqoal  force,  and  fight  in  jnst  array. 
While  Onar  thinks  not  the  town-walU  secure. 
He  bait  the  paUce-gates,  oonpelPd  t'  endnre 
Th'  iaglorioas  siege,  and  in  a  comer  hide 
Enclosed,  nor  daies  to  the  vhole  court  conflda 
In  haste  he  anns  his  friends;  his  anxious  breast, 
Nov  find  vith  Idry,  now  -with  doubt  deprest, 
SVoch  fears  th*  aaiault,  yet  more  that  fear  disdains ; 
So  when  some  generous  savage,  bound  with  chains, 
h  shut  vithin  ids  den,  he  howls  with  rage. 
And  brealcs  liis  teeth  against  the  massy  cage : 
And  thos,  if  by  new  weight  of  hills  imposed 
Sicilian  Etna's  breathing  jaws  were  closed, 
EvHi  thus  th*  imprison'd  god  of  Hre  would  rav«. 
And  drive  his  flaLnes,  rebellowing,  round  the  cave. 
Behold  the  man,  who  lately  scom*d  to  dread 
The  senate's  army  to  just  battle  led,  [head, 

The  flower  of  Roman  lords,  and  Pompey  at  their 
Who,  in  a  caose  forbidding  hope,  could  trust 
That  Providenoe  for  him  should  prove  unjust. 
Behold  him  now  opprest,  forlorn  of  aid, 
DriT'n  to  a  house,  and  of  a  slave  afraid  1 
He,  whom  rough  Scythians  had  not  dar'd  abus^ 
Nor  aawa^a  Moors,  who  barbarously  use. 
In  sport,  to  try  inhospitable  arts 
Oncumigers  bound,  their  living  mark  for  darts, 
Tho^  Rome^s  eitendad  world,  tho'  India  jom'd 
With  Tynan  Gades,  seems  a  realm  confined, 
A  space  too  scanty  to  his  vaster  mind, 
Nov,  like  a  boy  or  tender  maid,  he  flies. 
When  sudden  arms  th'  invaded  works  surprise  ; 
He  traverses  the  court,  each  room  explores, 
Ks  hope  is  all  in  bars  and  bolted  doors. 
Yet  doobllvl,  while  he  wanders  here  and  there. 
He  leads  the  captive  kmg  his  fate  to  share. 
Or  expiate  that  death  the  slaves  Ibr  him  prepare. 
If  darts  or  missive  flames  shall  fail,  he'll  throw 
Their  sovereign's  head  against  th'  advancing  foe. 
80,  wheo  Medea  fled  her  native  clime^ 
And  feared  jnst  vengeanoe  on  her  impious  crime. 
With  ready  steel  the  cruel  sorceress  stood. 
To  greet  her  fother  with  her  brother's  blood, 
Prepai'd  his  head,  to  stop,  with  dire  affright, 
A  parent's  qpeed,  and  to  assure  her  flight. 

Yet  Cxsar,  that  unequal  arms  might  cease. 
Suspends  his  fury,  and  essays  a  peace. 
A  herald  finom  the  king  is  sent,  t'  assuage 
Hia  rebel  servants,  and  upbraid  their  rage. 
And,  m  their  absent  tyrant's  name,  t'  inquire 
The  secret  author  of  this  kmdied  fire. 
Bat,  scornful  of  reproach,  th'  audacious  crew 
The  sacred  laws  of  nations  overthrew. 
And  for  his  speech  the  royal  envoy  slew. 
Inhuman  deed!  that  swells  the  guilty  score 
^  ^S7P(*s  monsters,  well  mcreas'd  before. 
Kot  Theanlv,  not  John's  savage  train, 
Phamaoes*  impious  troops,  not  cruel  Spain, 
Nor  Pontns,  nor  the  Syrtes'  barbarous  land, 
IW'd  an  attempt  like  this  vcduptaons  band. 

Th*  attack  is  formed,  the  palace  closely  pent ; 
Hage  javelins  to  the  shaken  walls  are  sent, 
A  Btonn  of  fljrmg  spears ;  yet,  from  below, 
Ko  battering  r^ms  resistless  drive  the  blow, 
Vo  eagine's  bfooght,  no  fires ;  the  giddy  crowd 
1>  parties  roam,  and,  with  brate  clamonn  foud. 


In  several  bands  their  wasted  strength  divide. 
And  here  and  there  to  force  an  entrance  try'd; 
In  vain,  for  Fortune  Qghts  on  Csesar's  side. 

Then,  where  the  palace,  'midst  surrounding  waves, 
Projects  Inxonant,  and  their  fory  braves, 
The  ships  too  their  united  force  apply. 
And  swiftly  hurl  the  naval  war  on  high, 
Yet,  present  e\-ery  where  with  sword  or  fire, 
Caesar  th'  approaches  guards,  and  makes  the  foe* 

retire. 
To  all  by  turns  he  brinij^  snccessftil  aids. 
Inverts  the  war,  and,  though  besieg'd,  invades. 
Fireballs,  and  torches  drest  with  unctuous  spoil 
Of  tar  combustible,  and  frying  oil. 
Kindled,  he  launch'd  against  the  fleet ;  nor  slow 
The  catching  flames  invest  the  smouldering  tow. 
The  pitchy  planks  their  crackling  prey  become; 
The  painted  stems  and  rowers  seats  consume. 
There  hulks,  half  burnt,  sink  in  the  m^in;  and  here 
Arms  on  the  waves  and  drowning  moi*    ppear. 

Nor  thus  sufBc'd,  the  flames  from  thence  aspire, 
And  seize  the  buildings  with  contagious  fire. 
Swift  o'er  the  roofs,  bv  winds  increas'd,  they  fly; 
So  shooting  meteors  blaze  along  the  sky. 
And  lead  their  wandering  course  with  sudden  glare. 
By  sulphurous  atoms  fed  in  fields  of  thinnest  air. 

Affrighted  crow'ds  the  growing  ruin  view ; 
To  save  the  city  from  the  siege  they  fiew, 
When  Cs»ar,  wont  the  lucky  hour  to  choose 
Of  sudden  chance  in  war,  and  wisely  use, 
Lost  not  in  slothliil  rest  the  favouring  night. 
But  shipp'd  his  men,  and  sudden  took  his  flight. 
Pharos  he  seis'd,  an  island  heretofore, 
When  prophet  Proteus  Egypt's  sceptre  bore. 
Now  by  a  cham  of  moles  contiguous  to  the  shore. 
Here  Caesar's  arms  a  double  use  obtain ; 
Hence  from  the  straiten'd  foe  he  bars  the  main. 
While  to  his  friends  th'  important  harbour  liea 
A  safc  retreat,  and  open  to  supplies. 
Nor  longer  now  the  doom  suspended  stands, 
Wbich  justice  on  Pothinus'  guilt  demands. 
Yet  not  as  guilt,  umnatch'd  like  his,  requires. 
Not  by  the  shameful  cross,  or  torturing  fires. 
Nor  torn  by  ravenous  beasts,  the  howling  wretch 

expires. 
The  sword,  dishonour'd,  did  hb  head  divide. 
And  by  a  fate  like  Rome's  best  son  he  dy'd. 
Arsinoe  now,  by  well-concerted  snares, 
'Scap*d  from  the  palace,  to^the  foe  repairs ; 
Tbe  trusty  Ganymede  assists  her  flight, . 
Then  o'er  the  camp  she  claim'd  a  sovereign's  right ; 
Her  brother  absent,  she  assumes  the  sword. 
And  frees  the  tyrant  from  his  household  lord : 
By  her  just  hand  Achillas  meets  his  fo.te. 
Rebel  accurs'd !  in  blood  and  mischief  great ! 
Another  victim,  Pompey,  to  thy  shade; 
But  think  not  yet  the  full  atonement  made. 
Though  Egypt's  king,  though  all  the  royal  line, 
Should  foil,  thy  murmuring  ghost  would  still  repine ; 
Still  unreveng'd  thy  murder  would  remain, 
Till  Caesaur's  purple  life  the  senate'sswordssliall  stain. 

Nor  does  the  swelling  tempest  yet  subside. 
The  chief  remov'd  that  did  its  fury  guide. 
To  the  saune  charge  bold  Gfnymede  succeeds. 
Prosperous  awhile  in  many  hardy  deeds. 
So  long  th'  event  of  war  in  balance  lay. 
So  great  the  daogen  of  that  doubtful  day. 
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That  Cssar  from  that  day  alone  might  claim 
Immortal  wreaths,  and  all  the  warrior'tiame. 

Now,  while  to  quit  the  straitim'd  mole  he  strove, 
And  to  the  vacant  ships  the  fight  remove. 
War's  utmost  torrouis  press  on  every  side; 
Before  the  strand  besieging  navies  ride; 
Behind,  the  troops  advance.     No  way  is  seen 
T*  escape,  or  scarce  a  glorious  death  to  win. 
No  room  with  slaughterM  foes  to  strew  the  plain. 
And  bravely  fall  amidst  a  pile  of  slain. 
A  captive  to  tho  place  he  now  appears, 
Doubtful  if  de^th  should  ntove  his  hope,  or  fears. 


In  this  distress^  a  sudden  thought  mspir'd 
His  hardy  breast,  by  great  examples  fir'd ; 
Bold  Scseva's  action  he  to  mind  recalls, 
And  glory  won  near  fam'd  Dyrrhachium's  walls ; 
Where,  whilst  his  men  a  donbtAil  fight  maintain, 
And  Pompey  strove  the  battcr'd  works  to  gam, 
Amidst  a  field  of  foes,  that  hemm'd  him  round. 
Alone  the  brave  centurion  kept  his  ground. 


*«^  Here  the  original  poem  breaks  off  abruptly, 
having  been  left  uniinished  by  the  author. 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

JOHN  SHEFFIELD, 

DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

THESE 

HIS  MORE  LASTING  REMAINS 

(JVB.  MONUMENT  OF  RI9  MIND,  AND  MORE  PERFECT  (MAGE  OF  BIMSBtF) 
iUtt  m»a*  eoutcm  n  tbi  mucnoM  o» 

CATHARINE  HIS  DUCHESS: 

ntuiout  TiAt  an  aibbs  icat  bs  aoiiovtBO, 

AND  HIS  FAME  AND  MERIT  COMMITTED  TO  THE  TEST  OF 
TIME,  TRVTH,  Am>  POSTERITY. 
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BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


John  Sheffield,  descended  from  a  long  aeries  of  illustrious  ancestofs,  was  bom 
in  1649,  the  son  of  Edmund  earl  of  Mulgraye,  who  died  in  1658.  The  young 
lord  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  tutor,  with  whom  he  was  so  little  satisfied,  that  he 
got  rid  of  him  in  a  short  time,  and,  at  an  age  not  exceeding  twelve  years,  resolved 
to  educate  himsel£  Such  a  purpose,  formed  at  such  ai^  age,  and  successfully  prose* 
CQted,  delights  as  it  is  strange,  and  instructs  as  it  is  real 

His  literary  acquisitions  are  more  wonderful,  as  those  years  in  which  they  are  com- 
monly made  were  spent  by  him  in  the  tumult  of  a  military  life,  or  the  gaiety  of  a 
court  When  war  was  declared  against  the  Dutch,  he  went  at  seventeen  on  board 
the  ship  in  which  {Nrince  Rupert  and  the  duke  of  Albemarle  sailed,  with  die  com- 
mand of  the  fleet;  but,  by  contrariety  of  wind^  they  were  restrained  from  action* 
His  zeal  for  the  king's  service  was  recompensed  by  the  commaad  of  one  of  the  inde- 
pendent troops  of  horse,  then  raised  to  protect  the  coast 

Next  year  he  received  a  summons  to  parhament,  which,  as  he  was  then  but  eighteen 
years  old,  the  eari  of  Northumberland  censured  as,  at  least,  indecent,  and  his  pb» 
jection  was  allowed.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  the  earl  of  Rochester,  which  he  has« 
peihaps,  too  osteiKtatiously  related,  as  Rochester's  surviving  sister^  the  lady  Sandwich, 
is  said  to  have  told  him  with  very  sharp  reproaches. 

When  another  Dutch  war  (1672)  bn^  out,  he  went  again  a  volunteer  in  the  ship 
vhidi  the  celebrated  lord  Ossory  conunanded;  and  there  made,  as  he  relates,  two 
curious  remarks: 

**  I  have  observed  two  things,  which  I  dare  affirm,  though  not  generally  believed* 
One  was,  that  the  wind  of  a  cannon  bullet,  though  flying  never  so  near^  is  incapable 
of  doing  the  least  harm;  and,  indeed,  were  it  otherwise;,  no  man  above  deck  would 
escape.  The  other  was,  that  a  great  shot  may  be  sometimes  avoided,  even  as  it  fliesj 
by  chafiging  one's  ground  a  little;  for>  when  the  wind  soqietimes  blew  away  the 
soMke,  it  was  so  clear  a  sun*shiny  d^y,  that  we  could  easily  perceive  the  bullets  (that 
woe  .half-q>ent)  fall  into  the  wnter,  and  ftom  thence  boitti4  up  again,  among  us» 
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^hich  give^  sufficient  time  for  mdcing  a  step  or  two  on  any  side;  though,  in  so  swift 
a  motion,  it  is  hard  to  judge  well  in  what  line  the  bullet  comes,  whichi  if  mistaken, 
may,  by  removing,  cost  a  man  his  life,  instead  of  saving  it'' 

His  behaviour  was  so  favourably  represented  by  lord  Ossory,  that  he  was  advancedr 
to  the  command  of  the  Catharine,  the  best  second-rate  ship  in  the  navy. 

He  afterwards  raised  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  commanded  it  as  colonel.  The  land 
forces  were  sent  ashore  by  prince  Rupert:  and  he  lived  in  tlie  camp  very  fiuhiliarly 
witli  Schomberg.  He  was  then  appointed  colonel  of  the  old  Holland  regiment,  to* 
getber  with  his  own,  and  had  the  promise  of.  a  garter,  which  he  obtained  in  hia 
twenty-fifth  year.  He  was  likewise  made  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber.  He 
afterwards  went  into  the  French  service,  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  Turenne,  but 
staid  only  a  short  time.  Being  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth  opposed  in  his  pretensions 
to  the  first  troop  of  horse-guards,  he,  in  return,  made  Monmouth  suspected  by  the 
duke  of  York.  He  was,  not  long  after,  when  the  unlucky  Monmouth  fell  into  dis- 
grace, recompensed  with  the  lieutenancy  of  Yoikshire,  and  the  government  of 
Hull. 

Thus  rapidly  did  he  make  his  way  both  to  military  and  civil  honours  and  employ- 
ments; yet,  busy  as  he  was,  he  did  not  neglect  his  studies,  but  at  least  cultivated 
poetry;  in  which  he  must  haVe  been  early  considered  as  uncommonly  skilful,  if  it 
be  true,  which  is  reported,  that,  when  he  was  not  twenty  years  old,  his  recommenda* 
tion  advanced  Dryden  to  the  laurel 

The  Moors  having  besieged  Tangier,  he  was  sent  (1680)  with  two  thousand  men 
to  its  relief.  A  strange  story  is  told  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  intentionally  exf 
posed  in  a  leaky  ship,  to  gratify  some  resentflil  jealousy  of  tlie  king,  whose  healdi  he 
Aereibre  would  never  permit  at  his  table,  till  he  saw  hhnself  in  a  safer  place.  His 
vo3rage  was  prosperously  performed  in  three  wedcs;  and  the  Moon,  without  a  contest^ 
ledred  before  him. 

In  diis  voyage  he  composed  the  Vinon;  a  licentious  poem,  such  as  was  fiishion- 
s61e  in  those  times,  with  little  power  of  invention  ar  propriety  of  sentiment 

At  his  return,  he  Ibvnd  the  king  kind,  who,  perhaps,  had  never  been  angry;  and 
lie  continued  a  wit  and  a  courtier  as  before. 

At  the  succession  of  king  James^  to  whom  he  was  intimsttely  known,  and  by  whom 
he  thought  himself  beloved,  he  naturally  expected  still  brighter  sun-shine;  but  all 
know  how  soon  diat  reign  began  to  gather  douds.  His  expectations  were  not  dis» 
ai^ttted;  he  vpas  immediately  admitted  into  the  privy-council,  and  made  lord 
chamberlain.  He  accepted  a  place  in  the  high  commission,  without  knowledge,  as 
he  declared  after  the  Revolution,  of  ito  Illegality.  Having  few  religious  scruples,  he 
attended  the  king  to  mass,  and  kneeled  with  tlie  rest;  but  had  no  disposition  to  re- 
ceive the  Romish  faith,  or  to  force  it  upon  others;  for  when  the  priests,  encouraged 
by  his  appearances  of  compliance,  attempted  to  convert  him,  he  told  diem,  as  Burnet 
has  recorded^  that  he  vpas  willing  to  receive  instruction,  and  that  he  had  taken  mnck 
pains  to  beheve  in  God,  who  had  made  the  world  and  an  men  in  it;  but  that  he  should 
not  beeasily  peisinded  that  man  wa»  quk$,  md  mada  God  Ojgain. 

A  pointed  sentence  is  bestowed  by  successive  transnteloii  to  the  last  whom  it  wiH 
fit;  this  censure  of  transi^bstantiation,  whatever  be  its  value,  was  uttered  long  ago  bgr 
Anne  A dww,  one  of  die  first  sufibrora  for  dM  pratestaal  rdigian,  wIk^  in  the  dae 
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of  Iksry  VIII.  Wis  tortured  in  the  Tvwtr;  coneernmg  whidi  there  is  jreaaon  to 
wonder  that  it  was  not  known  to  the  bistnran  ofUtt  RcfiariiMition. 

In  the  Revolution  he  acquiesced,  though  he  did  not  promote  it'  These  was  once 
a  dcaigii  of  aasociathig  him  in  die  invitation  of  the  prinee  of  Orange;  but  the  e.arl 
sf  Shivwdbury  discouraged  the  attempt,  by  dedaring;  Aat  Midgraye  weidd  nctcr 
cancNT.  Tkn  king  WiUiam  afterwards  told  bias;  and  asked  what  he  would  havie 
done,  if  the  proposal  had  been  made:  "  Sir/'  said  be,  "  I  would  have  disoovend 
it  to  the  king  whom  I  then  served.''  To  -aiiich  king  William  repiied*—^  I  camiot 
Uamc  you." 

Finding  king  James  irremediably  excluded,  he  Toted  for  the  conjunctiiie  sovo- 
reignty,  upon  dns  principle^  diat  he  thou^  the  title  of  die  piince  and  his  consort 
eqfBul,  end  it  would  fdease  the  prince,  their  protector,  to  have  a  share  in  the  sove- 
reignty. This  vote  gratified  king  William;  yet,  either  by  the  king's  distrust,  or  his 
own  dsBcoDtent,  he  lived  some  years  without  employment  He  looked  on  the  king 
with  nankvolence,  and,  if  his  verses  or  his  prose  may  be  credited,  with  contempt 
He  wao,  notwidistanding  this  aversion  or  indifierenoe,  made  marquis  of  Nonnanby 
(1694),  but  still  opposed  the  court  on  some  important  questions;  yet,  at  last,  he  was 
received  into  the  cabinet  council,  with  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds. 

At  the  acoesBion  of  queen  Anne,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  courted  when  they  were 
bsdi  young;  he  was  highly  favoured.  Before  her  coronation  (1'702)  she  made  him 
lord  privy  seal,  and  soon  after  l<»d  lieutenant  of  the  Nortfa-riding  of  Yoikdiire.  He 
was  then  named  commissioner  for  treating  with  the  Scots  about  the  Union;  and  was 
made,  next  year,  first,  duke  of  Nonnanby,  and  then  of  Buckinghamshire,  there 
being  sospected  to  be  somewhere  a  latent  claim  to  the  title  of  Buckingham. 

Soon  after,  becoming  jealous  of  the  duke  of  Marlb<Mrougb,  he  resigned  the  privy* 
Kal«  and  joined  the  discontented  Tories  in  a  motion,  extremely  offensive  to  the  queen^ 
for  inviting  die  princess  Sophia  to  England.  The  queen  courted  him  bade,  with  an 
o&r  no  less  than  that  of  the  chancellorship;  which  he  refused.  He  now  retired  ftom 
bofiness,  and  tmilt  that  house  in  the  Park,  which  is  now  the  queen's,  upon  ground 
granted  by  the  crown. 

When  the  mmistry  was  changed  (1710),  he  was  made  lord  chamberlain  of  the 
household,  and  concurred  in  all  transactions  of  diat  time,  except  that  he  endeavoured 
to  protect  the  Catalans.  After  the  queen^  death,  he  became  a  constant  opponent  of 
the  court;  and,  having  no  public  business,  is  aupposed  to  have  ammed  himself  by 
writing  his  two  tragedies*     He  died  February  24,  1720-2 1. 

He  was  thrice  married:  by  his  two  first  wives  he  had  no  children;  by  his  third, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  king  James  by  the  countess  of  Dorchester,  and  the  widow 
cf  the  enrl  of  Anglesey,  hehiMi  besides  odiqr  children  that  died  earfy,  asonbomin 
1716,  who  died  in  1735,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Ime  of  Sheffield,  .  It  is  observable; 
diac  the  duke's  three  wives  were  all  widows.    The  dufechess  died  in  1742. 

His  character  is  not  to  be  proposed  as  worthy  of  imitatioB.  His  religion  he  may 
he  supposed  to  have  learned  firom  Hobbes;  and  his  morality  was  such  as  naturally 
pnceada  fioni  loose  opinions.  His  senlimenls  widi  reelect  to  women,  he  picked  up 
m  die  court  of  Charles;  andhisprinciplesconcerningproperty  were  such  as  a  gaming 
able  supplies.  He  was  eensorsd  as  covetouB^  and  has  been  defended  by  an  instance 
of  inattentioD  to  his  affiuxa,  as  if  aman  might  not.at  once  be  coimpted  by  avariee 
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and  idlenegB.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  had  much  tenderness,  and  to  have  been 
very  ready  to  apologize  for  his  violences  of  passion. 

He  is  introduced  into  this  collection  only  as  a  poet;  and,  if  we  credit  the  testimony 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  a  poet  of  no  vulgar  rank.  But  favour  and  flattery  are 
now  at  an  end ;  criticism  is  no  longer  softened  by  his  bounties,  or  awed  by  his  splen- 
dour; and,  being  able  to  take  a  more  steady  view,  discovers  him  to  be  a  writer  that 
sometimes  glimmers,  but  rarely  shines,  feebly  laborious,  and  at  best  but  pretty.  His 
songs  are  upon  conmion  topics;  he  hopes,  and  grieves,  and  repents»  and  despairs,  and 
rejoices,  like  any  other  maker  of  little  stanzas;  to  be  great,  he  hardly  tries;  to  be  gay, 
is  hardly  in  his  power. 

In  the  Essay  on  Satire  he  was  always  supposed  to  have  had  the  help  of  Diyden. 
His  Essay  on  Poetry  is  the  great  woric  for  which  he  was  praised  by  Roscommon, 
Dryden,  and  Pope;  and  doubtless  by  many  m(H*e,  whose  eulogies  have  perished. 

Upon  tliis  piece  he  appears  to  have  set  a  high  value;  for  he  was  all  his  life-time 
improving  it  by  successive  revisals,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  poena  to  be  found  of 
which  the  last  edition  differs  more  from  the  first  Amongst  othor  changes,  mention 
is  made  of  some  compositions  of  Dryden,  which  were  written  after  the  first  appearance 
of  the  essay. 

At  the  time  when  this  woik  first  appeared,  Milton's  fiune  was  not  yet  fully  esta- 
blished, and  therefore  Tasso  and  Spenser  were  set  before  him.  The  two  last  lines 
were  these.    The  epic  poet,  says  he. 

Mast  above  Milton^s  lofty  Highti  pfcrail. 

Succeed  where  great  Torquato,  and  where  greftter  Spenser,  fail. 

Tlie  last  line,  in  succeeding  editions,  was  shortened,  and  the  order  of  names  continued  : 
but  now  Milton  is  at  last  advanced  to  the  highest  place,  and  the  passage  thus  ad- 
justed ; 

Must  above  Tasso's  lofty  flights  prevail, 

Succeed  where  Spenser,  and  ev'n  Milton  fail. 

Amendments  are  seldom  made  without  some  token  of  a  rent:  lofty  does  not  suit 
Tasso  so  well  as  Milton. 

One  celebrated  line  seems  to  be  borrowed.     The  essay  calk  a  perfect  character 
.  A  fiiulUen  monster  which  the  world  ne'er  saw. 
Scaliger,  in  his  poems,  terms  Virgil  Hne  lobe  numstrum.     Sheflield  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  have  read  Scaliger's  poetry ;  perhaps  he  found  the  words  in  a  quotation. 

Of  this  essay,  which  Dryden  has  exalted  so  highly,  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  the 
precepts  are  judicious,  sometimes  new,  and  often  happily  expressed;  but  there  are, 
after  all  the  emendations,  many  weak  lines/  and  some  strange  appearances  of  negli- 
gence; as,  when  he  gives  the  laws  of  el^gy,  he  insists  upon  connectioD  and  coherence; 
without  which,  says  he, 

Tis  epigram,  'tis  point,  tis  what  yon  will; 
But  not  an  elegy,  nor  writ  with  skill. 
No  Panegyric,  nor  a  Cooper*8  Ilill. 

Who  would  not  suppose  that  Waller's  Panegyric  and  Denham's  Cooper's  HiU  were 
elegies  ? 

His  verses  are  often  insipid ;  but  his  memoirs  are  lively  and  agreeable;  he  had  the 
perspicuity  and  elegance  of  an  historian,  but  not  the  Ere  and  &ncy  of  a  poet 
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TESTIMONIES  OF  AUTHORS 


CONCBRNIMG 


HIS  GRACE  AND  HIS   WRITINGS. 


EARL  OP  ROSCOMMON. 

ESSAY   OM  TRAVSLATKO  VERSE. 

Hapit  that  author!  whose  correct  Essay' 
Kf^n  «o  well  our  old  Horatian  way. 

DRYDEN. 

ABSALOM  AND  ACHITOPHEI^ 

Sharp-jvdcing  AdricI,  the  Muses'  friend, 
Himself  a  Muse — In  Sanhcdrin's  debate, 
True  to  his  prince,  but  not  a  slave  of  state. 

DRYDEN. 

VERSES  TO  LORD  ROSCOMMOH. 

How  will  sweet  Ovid's  ghoist  be  pleasM  to  hear 
Hi*  (amc  ausnnented  by  an  KnjcUsh  peer  ? 
How  he  embellisbes  his  Helen's  luve. 
Outdoes  in  softness,  and  his  sense  improves. 

DRYDEN. 

rEEPACB  TO  VIRGIL'S  JBNBIS. 

••  YoVR  Essay  on  Poetry,  which  was  published 
witiiout  a  name,  and  of  which  I  was  not  honoured 
with  the  confidence,  I  read  over  and  over  with 
macbdclig:ht,  and  as  much  instruction ;  and,  with- 
out Mattering  you,  or  making:  myself  more  moral 
than  I  am,  not  without  some  envy.  I  was  loth 
to  be  informed  how  an  epic  poem  should  be  writ- 
tm,  or  how  a-  traj^-dy  should  be  contrived  and 
managed  in  better  verse,  and  with  more  judgment, 
than  I  could  teach  others.      ' 

*'  T  ^ave  tlic  unknown  author  his  due  com- 
mfcadation,  I  must  confess ;  but  who  can  answer 
for  me,  and  lor  the  rest  of  the  poets  who  heard 
mc  read  the  poem,  whether  we  should  not  have 
been  better  pleased  to  have  seen  our  own  names  at 
the  bottom  of  the  title-page  ?  Perhaps  we  com* 
BHndod  it  the  more,  that  we  might  seem  to  be 
above  the  censure,"  &c 

DRYDEN. 
iBin. 

**  Tiiu  is  but  doing  justice  to  my  country,  part 
of  which  honour  will  reflect  on  your  lordship,  whose 
thoughts  are  always  just,  your  numbers  harmoni- 


ous, your  words  chosen,  your  expressions  strong 
and  manly,  your  verse  flowing,  and  your  turns  as 
liappy  as  they  are  easy.  If  you  would  set  us  more 
copies,  your  example  would  make  all  precepts 
needless.  In  the  meantime,  that  little  you  hare 
writ  is  owned,  and  that  particularly  by  the  poets, 
(who  are  a  nation  not  over-lavish  of  praise  to  their 
contemporaries)  as  a  particular  ornament  of  our 
language :  but  the  sweetest  essences  are  always 
confined  in  the  smallest  glasses." 


>  Essay  on  Poetry. 


DRYDEN. 

DEDICATION  TO  AURRNGZEBE. 

How  great  and  manly  in  your  lordship  is  your 
contempt  of  popular  applause,  and  your-  retired 
virtue,  which  shines  only  to  a  few,  with  whom  you 
live  so  easily  and  freely,  that  you  make  it  evident 
you  have  a  soul  which  is  capable  of  all  the  tender- 
ness of  friendship,  and  that  you  only  retire  your- 
self from  those  who  are  not  capable  of  rcturuing 
it !  Your  kindness,  where  you  have  once  placed 
it,  is  inviolable ;  and  it  is  to  that  only  I  attribute 
my  happiness  in  yoin*  love.  This  makes  me  more 
easily  forsake  an  argument,  on  which  I  could  other* 
wise  delight  to  dwell ;  I  mean  your  judgmtot  in 
your  choice  of  friends,  because  I  have  the- honour 
to  be  one.  After  which,  I  am  'sure,  you  will  more 
easily  permit  me  to  be  silent  in  the  care  you  have 
taken  of  my  fortune,  which  you  have  rescued^  not 
only  from  the  power  of  others,  but  from  my  worst 
of  enemir9,  my  own  modesty  and  laziness :  which 
favour,  had  it  been  employed  on  a  more  deserving 
subject,  had  been  an  eftect  of  justice  in  your  na- 
ture; but,  as  placed  on  me,  is  only  charity.  Yet 
withal  it  is  conferred  on  such  a  man,  as  prefers 
your  kindness  itself  before  any  of  its  consequences  ; 
and  who  values,  as  the  greatest  of  your  favours, 
those  of  your  love,  and  of  your  conversation. 
From  this  constancy  to  your  friends  I  might  rea^- 
sooably  assume,  that  your  resentments  would  be 
as  strong  and  lasting,  if  they  were  not  restrained 
by  a  nobler  principle  of  good-nature  and  generosity; 
for  certainly  it  is  the  same  composition  of  mind, 
the  same  resolution  and  courage,  which  makes  the 
greatest  friendships  and  the  gn*atest  enmities.  To 
this  firmness  in  all  your  actions  (though  you  are 
wanting  in  no  other  ornaments  of  mind  and 
body,  yet  to  tliis)  I  principally  ascribe  the  interest 
your  merits  have  acquired  you  in  the  royal  fa- 
nuly,    A  prince  who  is  constant  to  himself,  and 
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8tea<ly  in  all  big  undertakings ;  one  with  whom  th« 
ehanicter  of  Horace  will  agree : 
Si  fractas  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  feiient  ruins. 
Such  a  one  cannot  but  place  an  esteem,  and  re- 
pose a  confidence  on  him,  whom  no  adversity,  no 
change  of  courts,  no  bribery  of  interest,  or  cabal 
of  fiictioufl,  or  advantages  oif  fortune,  can  remove 
from  the  solid  foundations  of  honour  and  fidelity. 
Ule  meos,  primus  qui  me  sibi  junxit,  amores 
Abttuiit,'  ille  liabeat  secum,  servctque  sepulcro. 
Bow  well  your  lovdship  will  deserve  that  praise,  1 
need  no  inspiration  to  foretcl.    You  have  already 
left  no  room  for  prophecy :    your  early  under- 
takings have  been  such,  in  the  service  of  y6ur 
king  and  country,  when  you  offered  yourself  to 
the  most  dangerous  employment,  that  of  the  sea  $ 
when  you  chose  tq  abandon  those  delights  to  which 
your  youth  and  fortune  did  invite  you,  to  undergo 
the  hazards,  and,  which  was  worse,  the  company 
of  common  seamen  j  that  you  have  made  it  evi- 
dent you  will  ifefuse  no  opportunity  of  rendering 
yourself  useful  to  the  nation,  when  either  youi 
conrafe  or  conduct  shall  be  requicfMl. 

BISHO?  BURNET. 

PItBFACE  TO  Sia  T.  MO^t*a  VTOVtJi^ 

Ooa  language  is  now  certainly  properer  and 
more  natural  than  it  was  formerly,  chiefly  since 
the  correction  that  was  given  by  the  Rehearsal ; 
and  it  is  to  be  b<^)ed,  that  the  Essay  on  Poetry, 
which  may  be  well  matched  with  the  best  pieces 
of  its  kind  that  even  Augustus's  age  produced, 
will  have  a  more  powerAil  operation,  if  dear  sense, 
joined  with  home  but  gentle  reproofs,  can  work 
more  on  our  writers,  than  that  unmerciftil  exposing 
of  them  has  done. 

ADDISON. 

SPECTATOR,   NO.  253. 

Wb  have  three  poems  in  our  tongue,  which  are 
ef  the  same  nature,  and  each  of  them  a  master< 
piece  in  its  kind:  the  Essay  on  Translated  Verse, 
the  Essay  oo  Poetry,  and  the  Essay  on  Criticism. 


LORD  LANSDOWNE, 

SSSAVON  UNNATOaAL  rLIGBTS,  kc. 

First  Mulgrave  rose,  Roscommon  next,  like  light. 
To  clear  our  darkness,  and  to  guide  oiir  flight : 
With  steady  judgment,  and  in  lofty  sounds, 
They  gave  ua  pattenu,  and  they  set  us  bomidib 
The  Stagyrite  and  Horace  laid  aside, 
InibnnM  by  them,  we  need  no  foreign  guide  ; 
Who  seek  finom  poetry  a  kuting  name, 
May,  from  their  lesson^,  leam  the  road  to  Fame* 

PRIOR. 

AtlUt  CAIfT.  IK. 

HAfffT  the  poet!  blest  the  lays ! 

Wl^ch  Bttckiugfaam  has  deign'd  tn  praiatf. 

GARTH. 

niSPBMS^T. 

Now  Tyber*s  streams  no  courtly  Gallus  see^ 
But  suuling  Thames  eigoys  his  Normanby. 

POPE. 

■SSAT  Olf  CRITICISM. 

Yet  seme  there  were  among  the  sounder  few. 
Of  those  who  less  presume,  and  bettor  knew. 
Who  dunst  assert  thejuster  ancient  cause. 
And  here  restoHd  Wit's  fundamen^l  laws : 
Such  was  the  Muse,  whose  rules  and  practice  teW, 
"  Nati^re's  chief  pjaster-piece  b  writing  well." 

POPE. 

MIBCELLA77IES. 

Mure,  'tis  enough ;  at  length  thy  labour  ends, 
And  thou  shalt  live,  for  Buckingham  commends. 
Let  crowds  of  critics  now  my  verse  assail. 
Let  Dennis  write,  and  nameless  numben  rail ; 
This  more  than  pays  wliole  years  of  thankless  paio^ 
Time,  health,  and  fortune,  are  not  lost  in  vain ; 
SheiTield  approves,  consenting  Phoebus  bends. 
And  I  and  Malice  from  tliis  Iraur  ai-«>  friends. 
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TBB  TEMPLE  OF  DEATff. 

tn  llfflTATION  OP  TIU  ABNCIb  ^ 

I*  tboM  cold  dimatet,  where  the  Sua  appears 

tnvillmgly,  and  hides  hit  faee  in  tears, 

A  dioBBl  vale  lies  in  a  desert  isle. 

Oft  which  Mnlgrat  Heaven  did  never  smile. 

Ihsse  a  thick  grove  of  aged  cyprass  trees, 

Which  WM^  withoat  aa  awfol  horroor,  sees, 

lato  its  wither'd  arms,  depriv'd  of  leaves, 

Whole  flocks  of  ill-presaging  birds  receives : 

Poisons  are  all  the  plants  that  soil  will  bear, 

Aadwizftteris  the  only  season  there: 

MiUioos  of  graves  overspread  the  spacioos  field. 

And  springs  of  blood  a  thoossnd  riven  yield ; 

Whoae  streams,  opprrss'd  with  carcasses  and  bones, 

httlead  of  gentid  mormurs,  pour  ibrth  groans. 

Withhs  tfaia  vale'a  fiunons  temple  stands. 

Old  ss  the  world  itself,  which  it  ooounandi; 

Round  ia  its  fignre^  aiid  ibar'iron  gates 

Divide  ■snlrind,  hy  order  of  the  Pates: 

Thither  in  crowds  come,  to  one  oomsMn  grave. 

The  yonng,  the  old,  the  monarch,  and  the  slave. 

Old  Age  and  Fsins,  those  evib  man  deplores^ 

Are  rigM  keepers  of  th'  eternal  doors ; 

All  dad  in  moomiul  blacks,  which  sadly  load 

The  saovd  walls  of  this  obscure  abode; 

And  tapers,  of  a  pitchy  sobstance  made, 

With  sioods  of  smoka,  increase  the  dismal  shade. 

A  monster,  void  of  reason  and  of  sight. 
The  goddess  is,  who  sways  this  realm  of  night ; 
Uer  power  extends  o'er  all  things  that  have  breath, 
Acroel  tyrant,  and  her  name  is  Death. 
The  fiusest  ohfeet  of  our  wondering  eyes 
Was  newly  ofier'd  up  her  sacrifice ; 
Th*  adjoinhig  places  where  the  altsor  stood, 
Yet  Undiing  with  the  fiur  Almeria's  blood. 
When  grieved  Otontes,  whose  unhappy  flame 
b  knomn  to  all  who  e'er  converse  with  Fame^ 
His  mind  poossw'd  by  Fiiry  and  Despair, 
WTithin  the  sacred  temple  made  this  prayer: 

"  Greatdeity!  who  in  thy  hands  dost  bear 
Hbat  iron  sceptre  which  poor  mortals  fear; 
Who  wantmg  eyes  thysdf,  reqiectestnone, 
r  ifw^the  laurel  nor  the  ciowB ! 


O  thou,  whom  all  mankind  in  vain  withstand, 
Kach  of  whose  blood  must  one  day  stain  thy  hand  \ 
O  thou,  who  every  eye  that  sees  the  light 
Closest  for  ever  in  the  shades  of  night ! 
Goddess  attend,  and  hearken  to  my  grief. 
To  which  thy  power  alone  can  give  relie£ 
Alas  !  I  ask  not  to  defermy  fete. 
But  wish  my  hapless  life  a  shorter  date ; 
And  that  the  Earth  would  m  its  bowels  hide 
A  wretch,  whoilh  Heaven  invades  on  eveiy  side : 
That  from  the  sight  of  day  I  could  remove. 
And  might  have  nothing  left  me  but  my  lovcu 
"  Thou  only  comforter  of  minds  opprest. 
The  port  where  wtauied  spirits  are  at  rest; 
Conductor  to  FJysinm,  take  my  life. 
My  breast  I  offer  to  thy  sacred  knife ; 
So  just  a  gnw  refuse  not,  nor  despise 
A  willing,  though  a  worthless  sacrifice. 
Others  (their  frail  and  mortal  state  forgot) 
Before  thy  altars  are  not  to  be  brought 
Wit  Iiout  constraint ;  the  noise  of  dying  rag^. 
Heaps  of  the  slain  of  every  sex  and  age, 
The  blade  alt  reeking  in  the  gore  it  shed. 
With  severed  heads  and  arms  confbs'dly  spreid.i 
The  rapid  flames  of  a  perpetual  fire. 
The  groans  of  wretches  n^y  to  expire : 
This  tragic  scene  in  terrour  makes  them  live, 
Till  that  is  forc*d  which  they  should  freely  give( 
Yielding  unwillingly  what  Hc;^veawOI  havci 
Their  fears  eclipse  the  glory  of  thehr  grave : 
Before  thy  feoe  they  make  indecent  moan. 
And  feel  a  hundred  deaths  in  fearing  one : 
Thy  flame  becomes  unhaUowM  in  their  bfcast. 
And  he  a  murderer  who  was  a  priest 
But  against  me  thy  stiongest  forees  caV; 
And  on  my  head  let  all  the  tempest  fell ; 
No  mean  retreat  shall  any  weakness  diow. 
But  calmly  Pll  expect  the  fetal  blow ; 
My  limbs  not  trembling,  in  my  mind  no  fear, 
Plaints  in  my  mouth,  nor  in  my  eyes  a  t«^ar« 
Think  not  that  Time,  our  wonted  sure  relief, 
That  universal  cure  for  every  grief, 
Whose  aid  so  many  lovers  eft'  have  found. 
With  Kke  SQOoess  can  ever  heal  my  wounAi 
Tooweakthepower  of  Nature,  or  of  Art, 
Nothing  bnt  Death  can  case  n  brtAeo  beait  • 
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And  that  thou  may'st  behold  my  helpleM  state. 
Learn  the  extremest  rigour  of  my  fate." 

Amidsi  th*  innumerable  beauteous  train, 
Paris,  the  queen  of  cities,  does  contain, 
(The  fairest  town,  the  largest,  and  the  best) 
The  fair  Almeria  shinM  above  the  rest : 
From  her  bright  eyes  to  feel  a  hopeless  flame. 
Was  of  our  youth  the  most  ambitious  aim ; 
Her  chains  were  marks  of  honour  to  the  brave. 
She  made  a  prince  whene'er  she  made  a  slave. 
Xove,  under  whose  tjrrannic  power  I  groan. 
Shewed  me  this  beauty  ere  *twas  fully  blown  ; 
Her  timorous  charms,  and  her  upractis'd  look, 
Their  first  assurance  from  my  conquest  took ; 
By  wounding  me,  she  Jeara'd  the  ftital  art, 
And  the  first  sigh  she  had  was  from  my  heart ; 
My  eyes,  with  tears  moistenmg  her  snowy  arms. 
Rendered  the  tribute  owing  to  her  charms. 
But,  as  I  soonest  of  all  mortals  paid 
My  vows,  and  to  her  beauty  altars  made ; 
So,  among  all  those  slaves  that  sighM  in  vain, 
She  thought  me  only  worthy  of  my  chain : 
Love's  heavy  burden  my  submissive  heart 
£ndur*d  not  long,  before  she  bore  her  part ; 
My  violent  flame  melted  her  frozen  breast, 
And  in  soft  sighs  her  pity  she  expressed ; 
Her  gentle  voice  allay'd  my  raging  pains. 
And  her  fair  hands  sustained  me  in  my  chains ; 
Ev*n  tears  of  pity  waited  on  my  moan, 
And  tender,  looks  were  cast  on  me  alone. 
My  hopes  and  dangers  were  less  mine  than  her*s, 
Those  flll'd  her  soul  with  joys,  and  these  with  fearii ; 
Our  hearts,  united,  had  the  same  desires. 
And  both  alike  bum'd  with  impatient  fires. 
Too  feithful  Memory !  I  give  thee  leave 
Thy  wretched  master  kindly  to  deceive ; 
Oh,  make  me  not  possessor  of  her  charms. 
Let  me  not  find  her  languish  in  my  arms  ! 
Past  joys  are  now  my  fancy's  mournful  themes ; 
Make  all  my  happy  nights  appear  but  dreams  : 
Let  not  such  bliss  before  my  eyes  be  brought, 
O  hide  those  scenes  from  my  tormenting  thought; 
And  in  their  place  disdainful  beauty  show ; 
If  thou  would^st  not  be  cruel,  make  her  so : 
And,  sometiiing  to  abate  my  deep  despair, 

0  let  her  seem  less  gentle,  or  less  foir ! 
But  I  in  vain  flatter  my  wounded  mind; 
Kever  was  n\nnpb  so  lovely  or  so  kind : 
No  cold  repulses  my  desire  supprest, 

1  seldom  sigh'd,  but  on  Almeria's  breast: 
Of  all  the  passions  which  mankind  destroy, 
I  only  felt  excess  of  Icvve  and  joy : 
UnnumberM  pleasures  charm'd  my  sense,  and  they 
Were,  as  my  love,  without  the  least  allay. 

As  pure,  alas !  but  not  so  sure,  to  last, 
For,  like  a  pleasing  dream,  they  are  all  past 
From  Heaven  her  beauties  like  fierce  lightnings 

came, 
Which  break  through  darkness  with  a  glorious 

flame; 
Awhile  they  shine,  awhile  our  minds  amaze 
Our  wondering  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the  blaze  ; 
But  thunder  follows,  whose  resistless  rage 
None  can  withstand,  and  nothing  can  assuage  ; 
And  all  that  light  which  those  bright  flashes  gave. 
Serves  only  to  conduct  us  to  our  grave. 

When  I  had- just  begun  love's  joys  to  taste, 
(Those  full  rewards  for  fears  and  dangers  past) 
A  fever  seiz'd  hftr,  atid  to  nothing  brought 
The  richest  work  that  ever  Nature  wrought* 


All  things  below,  alas!  uncertain  stand } 
The  firmest  rocks  are  fix'd  upon  the  sand: 
Under  this  law  both  kings  and  kingdoms  bead. 
And  no  beginning  is  without  an  emL 
A  sacrifice  to  Time,  Fate  dooms  us  all. 
And  at  the  tyrant's  feet  we  daily  fall : 
Hmc,  whose  bold  hand  will  bring  alike  to  dust 
Mankind,  and  temples  too,  m  which  they  trusL 

Her  wasted  spirits  now  begin  to  faint. 
Yet  patience  ties  her  tongue  from  all  complaint. 
And  in  her  heart  as  in  a  fort  remains ; 
But  yields  at  last  to  her  resistless  pains. 
Thus  while  the  Fever,  amorous  of  his  prey. 
Through  all  her  veins  makes  his  delightful  way. 
Her  fote'iB  like  Semele's ;  the  flames  dcstxoy 
That  beauty  they  too  eagerly  ei^oy. 
Her  charming  fuse  is  in  its  spring  decay'd,. 
Pale  grow  the  roses,  and  the  lilies  fade ; 
Her  skin  has  lost  that  lustre  which  surpass'd 
The  Sun's,  and  well  deserv'd  as  long  to  last: 
Her  eyes,  which  us'd  to  pierce  the  hardest  hearts, 
Are  now  disarm'd  of  all  their  flames  and  darts  ; 
Those  stars  now  heavily  and  slowly  move ; 
And  Sickness  triumphs  in  the  throne  of  Love. 
The  fever  every  moment  more  prevails, 
Its  rage  her  bcxiy  feels,  and  tongue  bewails : 
She,  whose  disdain  so  many  lovers  prove. 
Sighs  now  for  torment,  as  they  sigh  for  love. 
And  with  loud  cries,  which  rend  the  neighbouring 

air, 
Wounds  my  Fad  heart,  and  weakens  my  despair. 
Both  men  and  gods  I  charge  now  with  my  loss, 
And,  wild  with  grief,  my  thoughts  each  odier  cross. 
My  heart  and  tongue  labo^ir  in  both  extremes, 
This  sends  up  humble  prayers,  while  that  blas- 
phemes ; 
I  ask  their  help,  whose  malice  I  defy. 
And  mingle  sacrilege  with  piety. 
But,  that  which  must  yet  more  perplex  my  mind, 
7*0  love  her  tndy,  I  must  seem  unkind  ; 
So  unconcem'd  a  fiace  my  sorrow  wears, 
I  must  restrain  unruly  floods  Of  tears. 
My  eyes  and  tongue  put  on  dissembling  fbims, 
I  show  a  calmness  in  the  midst  of  storms  ; 
I  seem  to  hope  when  all  my  hopes  are  gone. 
And,  almosit  dead  with  grief,  discover  none. 
But  who  can  long  deceive  a  loving  eye. 
Or  with  dry  eyes  behold  his  mistress  die ; 
Whisa  passion  ^  with  all  its  tcrrouis  brought 
Th'  approaching  danger  nearer  to  my  thought. 
Off  on  a  sudden  fell  the  forc'd  disguise. 
And  show'd  a  sighing  heart  in  weeping  eyes : 
My  apprehensions,  now  no  more  confin'd, 
Expos'd  my  sorrows,  and  betray'd  my  mind. 
The  fair  afflicted  soon  perceives  my  tears. 
Explains  my  sighs,  and  thence  concludes  my  fears : 
With  sad  presages  of  her  hopeless  case. 
She  reads  her  fkte  in  my  dejected  face ; 
Then  feels  my  torment,  and  neglects  her  own. 
While  I^am  sensible  of  hers  alone ;   - 
F^ch  does  the  other's  burthen  kindly  bear, 
I  fear  her  death,  and  she  bewails  my  fear; 
Though  thus  we  vufler  under  Fortune's  darts, 
Tis  only  those  of  Love  which  reach  our  hearts. 
Mean  while  the  fevcrr  mocks  at  all  our  fears, 
Orows  by  our  sighs,  and  rages  at  our  tears : 
Those  vain  efiects  of  our  as  vain  desire, 
like  wind  and  oil,  increase  the  fata]  fire. 

Almeria  then,  feeling  the  destinies 
About  to  shut  her  lips,  and  cloese  her  eyisL  < 
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Wefpins,  '^  Dklne,  fixM  her  fair  trembling  hand. 
And  with  these  words  I  scarce  could  understand, 
HtT  passkm  in  a  dying  voice  express'd 
Half,  and  her  sigrhs,  alas  !  made  out  therest 

"  Tis  past;  this  pang — Nature  gives  o'er  the 
strife; 
Tboa  must  thy  mistres  lose,  and  I  my  lifis. 
I  die ;  but  dying  thine,  the  Fates  may  prove 
llHir  conquest  over  me,  but  not  mv  love : 
Thy  memory,  my  glory  and  my  pain. 
In  spite  of  Death  itself  shall  still  remain. 
TVsirest  Orontes,  my  hard  fate  denies, 
That  hope  is  the  last  thing  which  in  us  ^ies;  [fled, 
From  my  grie\''d  breast  all  those  soft  thoughts  are 
And  love  survives  it,  though  my  hope  is  dead; 
1  yield  my  life,  but  keep  my  passion  yet, 
And  can  all  thoughts,  but  of  Orontes,  quit 

"  My  flame  increases  as  my  strength  decays; 
Death,  which  puts  out  the  light,  the  heat  will 


That  still  remams,  though  I  from  hence  remove; 
I  lose  my  lover,  but  I  keep  my  love."  [word. 

The  sighs  which  sent  forth  that  last  tender 
Tp  tow'rds  the  Heavens  like  a  bright  mctcxir  soarM ; 
Aid  the  kind  nymph,  not  yet  bereft  of  channs, 
Fdl  cold  and  breathless  in  her  lover's  arms. 

Goddess,  who  now  mj'  fate  hast  understood. 
Spare  bat  my  tears,  and  freely  take  my  blood : 
Here  let  me  end  the  story  of  my  cares ; 
My  dismal  grief  enough  tiie  rest  declares. 
Jiidgc  thoa,  by  all  this  misery  displayed. 
Whether  I  ought  not  to  implore  thy  aid : 
Thus  to  sor>-ivc,  reproaches  on  me  draws; 
N^er  sad  wishes  had  so  just  a  cause. 

Come  then,  my  only  hope  ;  in  every  place 
Thcu  visit4^t,  iicn  tremble  at  thy  face, 
And  fear  thy  name :  once  let  thy  fatal  hand 
Fall  on  a  swain  that  does  the  blow  demand. 
VoQchsaie  thy  dart ;  I  need  not  one  of  those, 
With  which  thou  dofst  unwilling  kings  depose : 
A  velcome  death  the  slightest  wound  can  bring. 
And  free  a  Soul  already  on  her  wing. 
Without  thy  aid,  most  miserable  I 
Nust  ever  wish,  yet  not  obtain  to  die. 


ODE  OX  LOVE. 

Lrt  others  aongs  or  satires  write, 
hwok'd  by  vanity  or  spite; 
My  Muse  a  nobler  cause  shall  move, 
Td  »ijui»d  aloud  the  praise  of  TjOvc  : 
That  gentle,  yet  resistless  heat. 
Which  raises  men  to  all  things  good  and  great : 
Wnile  other  passions  of  the  mind 
Tu  Vm  brutality  debase  mankind, 
Bt  Love  we  are  above  ourselves  rcfmM. 
Ob,  Lore,  thou  tranc  divine !  in  which  the  Soul, 
Vnclug^d  witli  worldly  cares,  may  ranc^  without 
control ;  [can  teach 

And,  soaring  to  her  Heaven,  from  thence  inspired 
Huh  mysterios,  above  poor  Reason^s  feeble  reach. 

To  weak  old  ase,  IVndence  some  aid  may  prove. 

And  cnri»  those  appetites  that  faintly  move ; 

Bat  «ild,  impetuous  youth,  is  tam'd  by  nothing 

l«!ss  than  I»ve. 
^  mm  too  rough  for  peace,  too  rude  for  arts, 
h>yt\  powfcr  caili  penetrate  the  liardcst  hearts; 

VOU  X. 


And  through  the  closest  porps  a  passage  flnd« 
tike  that  of  light,  to  shine  oVr  all  the  mind. 
The  want  of  love  does  both  extremes  produce; 
Maids  are  too  nice,  and  men  as  much  too  loose ; 
While  equal  good  an  amorous  couple  find. 
She  makes  him  constant,  and  he  makes  her  kind. 

New  charms  in  vain  a  lover's  faith  would  prove ; 

Hermits  or  bed-rid  men  they'll  sooner  move : 
The  fair  invei^ler  will  but  sadly  find 

There's  no  such  eunuch  as  a  man  in  love. 
But  when  by  his  chaste  nymph  embrac'd, 
(For  Love  makes  all  embraces  chaste) 
Then  the  transported  creature  can 
Do  wonden,  and  is  more  than  man. 
Both  Heaven  and  Earth  would  our  desires  confine; 
But  yet  in  vain  both  Heaven  and  Earth  combine, 
l-nless  where  Love  blesses  the  great  design. 
H]rmen  makes  fast  the  band,  but  Love  the  heart ; 
He  the  fool's  god,  thou  Nature's  Hsrmen  art ; 
Whose  laws,  once  broke,  we  are  not  held  by  force^ 
But  the  false  breach  itself  is  a  divorce. 

For  Love  the  misecwill  his  gold  despise. 
Hie  false  grow  faithful,  and  the  fbolish  wise ; 
Cautious  the  you^ig,  and  complaisant  the  old. 
The  cruel  gentle,  and  the  coward  bold. 

Thou  glorious  Sun  within  our  souls. 

Whose  influence  so  much  controls ; 

Ev»n  dull  and  heavy  lumps  of  Love, 

Quicken'd  by  thee,  more  lively  move ; 
And,  if  their  heads  but  any  subsuncc  hold, 
Love  ripens  all  that  dross  into  the  purest  gold. 

In  Heaven's  great  work  thy  part  is  such. 
That,  master-like,  thou  giv'st  the  last  great  touch 

To  Heaven's  own  master-piece  of  man ; 
And  finishcst  what  Nature  but  began : 
Thy  happy  strpke  can  into  softness  bring 
Reason,  that  rough  and  wrangling  thing. 

From  childhood  upwards  we  decay. 
And  grow  but  greater  childrrn  c-ver>'  day : 
To  Keason,-  how  can  we  be  said  to  rise  ? 
So  mnny  cares  attend  the  being  wise, 
Tis  rather  falling  down  a  precipice. 
From  Sense  to  Reason  unimpro\''d  we  move ; 
We  only  then  advance,  when  Reason  turns  to  LovOk 

Thou  reignest  o'er  our  earthly  gods ) 
Uncrown'd  by  thee,  their  other  crowns  are  loads ; 
One  Beauty's  smile  their  meanest  courtier  brings 
Rather  to  pity  than  to  envy  kings ; 
His  fellow  slaves  he  tikes  them  now  to  be, 
Favour'd  by  Love,  perhaps,  much  less  than  he. 

For  Love,  the  timorous  bashful  maid 
Of  nothing  but  denying  is  afraid ; 

For  I/)ve  she  overcomes  her  shame, 
For&akea  her  fortune,  and  forgets  her  fame  ; 
Yet,  if  but  with  a  constant  lo\'er  blest. 
Thanks  Heavea  for  that,  and  never  minds  the  rest* 

liOve  Is  the  salt  of  life ;  a  higher  taste 
It  gives  to  pleasure,  and  then  makes  it  last 
Those  slighted  favours  which  cold  nymphs  dispense, 
Mere  <.*ommon  counters  of  the  sense. 
Defective  both  hi  metal  and  in  measure, 
A  lover's  fancy  coins  into  a  treasure. 
How  vast  the  subjeet !  what  a  boundless  store 
Of  bright  ideas,  shining  all  beft>re ! 
The  Muse's  sighs  forbid  me  to  ^-^  o'er !      ' 
But  the  kind  god  incites  us  various  ways. 
And  now  I  find  him  nil  my  nrJour  ratst., 
His  preceptji  to  perform,  as"  well  as  praise.' 
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ELEGY  TO  TffE  DVTCBESS  OF 

Thou  lovely  sUvb  to  a  rade  hnsbaad'*  will. 
By  Nature  u8*d  so  well,  by  htm  so  ill ! 
For  all  tbkt  grief  we  see  your  mind  cadiire. 
Your  f^iasB  presents  you  with  a  pleasin|p  cure, 
Those  maids  you  envy  for  their  h^pjpier  state. 
To  have  yonr  form,  would  glad)y  have  your  fkte  j 
And  of  like  slavery  each  wife  complains,  ' 
Without  such  beauty's  help  to  bear  her  chaii|B. 
Husbands  lil^e  him  we  every  where  may  se^  i 
But  where  can  we  behold  a  wifo  like  thoc } 
While  to  a  tyrant  you  by  Pate  are  ty*d, 
By  Love  y<pu  tyrannize  o'er  all  beside : 
Those  eyes,  though  weeping,  oan  no  pity  move  ; 
Worthy  our  grief  I  more  worthy  of  onr  fove ! 
You,  while  so  fair  (do  Fortune  what  she  pleaii^) 
Can  be  no  more  in  paiq  thai^  we  at  ease; 
Unless,  unsatisfied  with  all  our  vows, 
Your  vain  ambitlqn  so  imbounded  growf. 
That  y6u  repine  a  husband  should  esc^p^ 
Tb'  united  force  of  such  a  face  and  shape. 
If  so,  alas !  for  all  those  charming  powe;*. 
Your  case  is  just  as  desperate  ss  ouis. 
Exprct  that  b*rds  should  only  sin^  to  yo^, 
And,  as  you  walk,  that  ev'ry  tree  should  bow ; 
Jj^pect  those  statues,  as  you  pass,  should  burn  ; 
And  that  with  wonder  men  should  ^tucs  turn ; 
Such  beauty  is  eiioogb  to  give  things  life, 
But  not  to  make  a  husband  )ove  his  wife : 
A  husband,  wprse  than  statues,  or  than  trees ; 
Colder  than  those,  less  sensible  than  these. 
Then  from  so  dull  a  care  your  thoughts  remote. 
And  waste  not  sighs  you  only  owe  to  Lqvo. 
^is  pity,  sighs  from  such  a  breast  should  part, 
Ubless  to  case  some  doubtful  lover's  heart ; 
Who  dies,  because  he  must  too  justly  prize 
What  yet  the  dull  possessor  dot's  despise. 
Thus  ppeciotis  jewels  among  Indians  grow, 
Who  nor  their  use,  nor  wondrous  value,  know ; 
But  we,  for  those  bright  t^vAsures,  tempt  the  m^n. 
And  hasard  life  for  what  the  fools  disdain. 


A  LETTER  FROM  SEA. 

Faisbst,  if  time  and  absence  cap  incline 

Your  heart  to  wandering  thoughts  no  mfure  than 

mine; 
Then  shall  my  hand,  as  changeless  as  my  nrind. 
From  your  gla^l  eyes  a  krodly  welcome  find ; 
Then,  while  this  note  my  constancy  afsnres. 
You  Ml  be  almost  as  pleasM,  ss  1  with  yours* 
And  trust  me.  when  I  feel  that  tiud  relief, 
Absen-^  itself  awilc  suspends  its  grief: 
So  may  it  do  with  yon,  but  strait  returh ; 
For  it  were  cruel  not  someUmes  to  mourn 
His  fate,  who,  this  long  time  he  keeps  away, 
Mourns  alj  the  night,  and  sighs  out  all  the  day  ; 
Grieving  yet  more,  when  he  reflects,  that  you 
MuRt  not  be  happy,  or  must  not  be  true. 
But  since  to  me  it  seems  a  blacker  fote 
To  be  inconstant,  than  unfortunate; 
Bemember  all  those  vows  between  qs  past. 
When  I  from  all  I  value  parted  last; 
May  you  alike  with  kind  impatience  burn^ 
Andsomethink  miss,  till  I  with  joy  return; 
And  soon  may  pitying  Heaven  that  blessing  gire. 
As  ii^  the  Uape^.of  (hatalqiie  I  live. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE'S^  POEMS. 


LOP^S  SIAPERK 

GsATg  fops  my  en»y  now  begely 

Who  did  my  pity  move; 
They ,  by  the  right  of  wntaig  wit, 

Afe  free  from  caies  of  love. 

Turks  honour  fools,  becaq|e  tiiey  u\ 
By  that  defect,  secure    '        •     '  v 

From  slavery  and  toils  of  war, 
Mliich  ail  the  rest  < 


Sp  I,  who  su^  cold  neglect 
And  wounds  from  Celiacs  eye9. 

Begin  extremely  to  i?speo^ 
These  foqls,  tha^  seem  so  wise. 

Tis  t;pie,  th^  fondly  set  iheic  heait% 

On  things  of  no  delight ; 
To  pass  all  day  for  men  of  parts^ 

They  psfs  9km  the  ni|^ 

But  Celia  never  breaks  theic  res|£  .. 

Such  servants  she  disdains ; 
And  80  the  fops  are  d«dy  ble^t, 

While  J  epdure  her  chaina^ 


THE  DREAM, 

I?  BApv  to  throw  me  at  the  fbet 
Of  that  fair  nymph  whom  I  adore. 

Impatfent  those  delights  to  meet 
Which  I  eiyoy'd  the  night  before^ 

By  her  fronted  scornful  brow, 

Sopn  the  fbnd  mistake  I  find; 
Ixion  monrp*d  his  eirour  so. 

When  Jupo*s  form  tl^  cloMd  resign'd^ 

Sleep,  to  make  Its  charms  move  priz^ 
llian  waking  joys,  whidt  most  pfevail^ 

Had  cunningly  itself  disgnKd 
in  a  ^ape  that  c(]^ld  no^  faU. 

There  my  Cclia*8  snowy  arms. 

Breasts,  and  other  parts  more  dear, 

Exposing  new  and  unknown  charms. 
To  my  transported  soul  appear.    ' 

'  Then  yon  so.  much  kindness  ^hov^ 

My  despair  deluded  flies ; 
And  indulgent  dreams  bestow 

What  your  cruelty  denies. 

Blush  not  tha^t  yonr  image  Love 

Naked  to  my  fiincy  brought ; 
Tis  hard,  methiuks,  to  disapprove 

The  joys  I  feel  without  your  foult 

Wonder  not  i^  fHncy'd  bliss 
Can  such  ^efs  as  mine  reipove ; 

That  honour  as  fentastic  is. 
Which  makes  you  slight  such  ooa^jkant  lovoii 

The  virtue  which  you  value  so^ 

Is  but  a  fancy  frail  and  vain; 
Nothing  is  soHd  here  below, 

JElxCept  my  love  ai|d  you*  d^<bw 
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TO  OMH  WHO  ACCUtBD  lini  OV 

BEING  TOO  SENSUAL  iN  HIS  LOVE. 

Tbwk  not,  my  iair,  'tis  sin  or  shame. 
To  blen  the  man  who  so  adores  $   . 

Kor  give  so,  hard,  unjust  a  name 
To  all  those  favours  he  implores, 

Beaoty  is  Heaven's  most  bounteous  gift  esteemM, 

Because  by  love  men  are  fnuo  vice  rodeem'4« 

Yet  wish  not  vamly  for  a  love 

From  all  the  force  of  nature  clear ;      ^ 
That  Is  rcMiv'd  for  those  above, 

And  'tis  a  fault  to  claim  it  h«>re. 
Tor  saosual  joys  ye  scorn  that  ve  should  love  ye, 
fiat  Iqvjpy  without  them,  is  as  much  above  ye» 


THE  WARNING, 
I/>vns,  who  waste  your  thoughts  and  youth 

In  passion's  fond*eactreme8. 
Who  dream  of  women's  love  und  truth. 

And  doat  upon  your  dreams  t 

I  shoald  not  here  your  fhncy  tak? 

From  such  a  pleasing  state, 
Were  yon  not  sure  at  last  to  wake. 

And  find  your  &ult  too  late. 

Ilien  learn,  betjmes,  the  love  which  crowni 

Our  cares  Is  all  but  wiles, 
Compos'd  of  fblse  fiuitastic  frowns. 

And  softdtssemhling  smiles. 

With  anger,  which  sometimes  they  feign. 

They  cruel  tyrants  prqve ; 
And  then  turn  flatterers  agaiQ| 

With  aa  alSected  love, 

As  if  some  injury  was  meant 

To  those  they  kindly  us'd. 
Those  lovers  are  the  most  content 

That  have  been  stiU  refosU 

SfDce  eacli  bat  in  his  bosom  nurst 

A  fiilse  and  fawnmg  foe, 
Tk  jufft  and  wis^  by  strikiag  first, 

Tq  'scape  tl^  fatal  blow. 


TO  AMORETTA^ 

WaB5  I  Held  out  against  your  eycSj^ 

You  took  the  surest  course 
A  heart  unwary  to  surprise, 

Yon  ne'er  could  take  by  force, 

Howefer,  though  T  strive  no  mere, 

The  fort  will  *«#  He  prias-d, 
Whichf  if  furrender'd  up  befora^ 

PerhafiB  h«d  been  de^ia'd. 

But,  gentle  Amoretta,  though 

I  cannot  love  resist* 
Thiok  not,  vrtuni  yon  have  caught  me  sOt 

to  U9«  me  at  yo«  lift. 

IdeoQitaiicy  or  coldness  will 

My  foolish  heart  reolahn ; 
Then  I  ccme  off  with  honour  stil]. 

But  yon,  alas !  with  sbame. 


A  heart  by  kindness  only  gain'd. 
Will  a  dear  conquest  prove ; 

And,  to  be  kept,  must  be  maintain'd 
At  vast  expense  of  love* 


THE  VENTURE. 

Oh,  how  T  languish  !  what  a  strange 

Unruly  fierce  desire ! 
My  spirits  feel  some  wondrous  change. 

My  heart  is  all  on  fire. 

Now,  all  ye  wiser  thoughts,  away. 

In  vain  your  tale  ye  tell 
Of  patient  hopes,  and  dull  delay, 

Love's  foppish  part ;  fareweU. 

Suppose  one  week's  delay  would  give 

Ail  that  my  wishes  move; 
Who,  who  so  loQgta  time  can  live, 

Stretch'd  on  the  rack 'of  Love } 

Her  soul,  perhaps,  is  too  sublim«. 

To  like  such  alavii»h  fear; 
Discretion,  prudence,  all  is  crime. 

If  once  coodemn'd  by  her. 

When  honour  does  the  soldipr  call 

To  some  unequal  fight, 
Resoh^d  to  conquer,  or  to  fall. 

Before  his  gatcral's  sight; 

Advanc'd  the  happy  herb  lives; 

Or,  if  ill  Fate  denies, 
The  noble  mslmeas  Heaven  forgives. 

And  gloriously  he  dies. 


INCONSTANCY  EXCUSED. 

SONG, 

I  MUST  confiBss,  I  am  untruo 

To  Gloriana's  eyes ; 
But  he  that's  smii'd  upon  by  yon, 

Must  all  the  world  despise. 

In  winter,  fires  of  little  worth 

Exi'ite  OUT  dull  desire ; 
Bat  when  the  Sun  breaks  kindly  forth, 

Those  fainter  flames  expire. 

Then  blame  me  not  for  slighting  now 

What  I  did  once  adore ; 
O,  do  but  this  one  change  allow^ 

And  I  can  change  no  more : 

Fixt  by  your  never-failing  charms. 

Till  I  with  age  decay, 
Till  languishing  within  your  anns, 

I  sigh  my  aoul  away. 


SONG, 

Oh,  conceal  that  charming  creature 
From  my  wondering,  wishing  eyes  I 
Every  motion,  every  fe«ture. 

Does  some  ravish'd  heart  surprise  j 
But,  oh !  I  sighng,  sighing,  see 
The  happy  ff«%hi  \  she  ne'er  can  b« 
False  to  bim,  w  kiod  to  me. 
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Yet,  if  I  could  humbly  show  her, 
Ah  *  how  wretched  I  remain ; 

»Ti8  not,  sure  a  thing  below  her. 

Still  to  pity  so  much  pain. 
.  The  gods  some  pleasure,  pleasure  take, 

Happy  as  themselves  to  make 

Those  who  suffer  for  their  sake. 

Since  your  hand  alone  was  given 
To  a  wretch  not  worth  your  care  } 

Like  some  angel  sent  from  Heaven, 
Come,  and  raise  me  from  despair. 

Your  heart  I  cannot,  cannot  miss, 

And  I  desire  no  other  bliss; 

let  all  the  world  besides  be  his. 


DESPAIJt. 
All  hopeless  of  relief. 

Incapable  of  rest, 
In  vain  I  strive  to  Vent  a  grief 

That's  not  to  be  exprest 
t 
This  rage  within  my  veins 

No  reason  can  remove; 
Of  all  the  mind's  most  cruel  pains, 

The  sharpest,  sure,  is  love. 

'Yet  while  I  languish  so, 

And  on  thee  vaialy  call ; 
Take  heed,  fair  cause  of  all  my  woe; 

What  fate  may  thee  befiOL 

Ungrateful,  cruel  hvlts 

Suit  not  thy  gentle  sex  ; 
Hereafter,  how  will  guilty  thoughts 

Thy  tender  conscience  vex ! 

When  welcome  Death  shall  bring 

Relief  to  wretched  me, 
My  soul  enlarged,  and  once  on  wing, 

In  haste  will  fly  to  thee. 

When  in  thy  lonely  bed 

My  ghost  its  moaii  shall  make. 
With  saddest  signs  that  1  am  dead. 

And  dead  for  thy  dear  sake ; 

Struck  with  that  conscious  blow. 

Thy  very  soul  will  start : 
Pale  as  my  shadow  thou  wilt  grow. 

And  cold  as  is  thy  heart. 

Too  late  remorse  will  then 

Untimely  pity  show 
To  him,  who,  of  all  mortal  men,    . 

Did  most  thy  value  know. 

Yet,  with  this  broken  heart, 

I  wish  thou  never  be 
Tormented  wilh  the  thousandth  part 

Of  what  I  feel  for  thee. 


OiV  APPREHENSroX  OF  LOSIXG 

WBAT   HE  HAD  KEWLY   OAlNESi. 
IN    IMITATIOS   OF  OVID. 

Sure  I  of  all  men  am  the  first 
That  ever  was  by  kindness  curst. 
Who  must  my  only  bliss  bemoan, 
Aitd  am  by  happiness  undone^ 


Had  I  at  distance  only  sees 
That  lovely  face,  I  might  have  been 
With  the  deUgfatfiil  object  pleased. 
But  not  with  all  this  passion  seiz'd. 

When  afterwards  so  near  I  came 
As  to  be  score  Vd  in  Beauty's  ilame; 
To  so  much  Softness,  so  much  sense. 
Reason  itself  made  no  defence. 

What  pleasing  thoughts  possessed  my  miiid« 
When  little  favours  sbow'd  you  kind ! 
And  though,  when  coldness  oft  prevaird. 
My  heait  would  sink,  and  spirits  fail'd. 
Yet  willingly  the  yoke  I  bore, 
And  all  your  chains  as  bracelets  wore : 
At  your  lovM  feet  all  day  would  lie. 
Desiring,  without  knowing  why ; 
For,  not  yet  blest  within  your  arms. 
Who  could  have  thought  of  half  your  ohanns  } 
Charms  of  such  a  wondrous  kind. 
Words  wc  cannot,  must  not  find, 
A  body  worthy  of  your  mind. 
Fancy  could  ne'er  so  high  reflect. 
Nor  love  itself  such  joys  expect 

After  such  embraces  past, 
Whose  memory  will  ever  last, 
I/>vc  is  still  reflecting  back  j 
All  my  soul  i:f  on  a  rack  : 
To  be  in  Hell 's  sufficient  cursie. 
But  to  fall  from  Heaven  is  worse. 
I  liv'd  in  grief  ere  this  I  knew. 
But  then  I  dwelt  in  darkness  toOw 
Of  gains  alas!  I  could  not  boast ; 
But  little  thought  how  much  I  lost 

Now  heart -devouring  eagerness. 
And  sharp  impatience  to  possess ; 
Now  restless  cares,  consuming  fires. 
Anxious  thoughts,  and  fierce  desires, 
T<nir  my  heart  to  that  degree. 
For  ever  fix'd  on  only  thee : 
Then  all  my  comfort  is,  I  shall 
Live  in  thy  arms,  or  not  at  all. 


THE  nECONCIlEMENT. 
sovo. 
CoMi,  let  US  now  resolve  at  last 

To  live  and  love  in  quiet ; 
We'll  tie  the  knot  so  very  fast. 

That  Time  shall  ne'er  untie  it. 
The  truest  joys  they  seldom  prove. 

Who  free  from  quarrels  live ; 
*Tis  the  most  tender  part  <^  k>ve, 

Kach  other  to  forgive. 
When  least  I  seem'd  concera'd,  I  took 

No  pleasure,  nor  no  rest; 
And  when  I  feigned  an  angry  Ibok» 

Alas !  I  lov»d  you  best 
Own  but  the  same  to  mo,  you'll  find 

How  bloRt  will  lie  our  fate ; 
Oh,  to  be  happy,  to  bo  kind, 

Sure  never  is  too  late. 


SONG. 
From  all  uneasy  passions  fr^, 
Kevenge,  ambit iou,  jcaknisy. 
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CoQlMled  I  had  been  too  blest, 
!f  Love  and  you  had  let  me  rest: 
Yet  that  dull  life  1  now  despise  i 

Safe  fir6in  your  eyes, 
I  fesr'd  no  g;tief,  but  then  I  found  no  joys* 

Amidst  a  thousand  kind,  desires, 

Which  Beauty  moves,  and  Love  inspires ; 

Soch  pangs  I  feel  of  tender  fear. 

No  heart  so  soft  as  mine  can  boar : 

Yet  rU  defy  the  worst  of  harms  ; 

Such  are  your  channs, 
Tis  worth  a  life  to  die  within  yoar  arms. 


TO  A  CifStURT  BEAUTY. 

FtOK  wars  and  pla(pies  come  no  such  harmSi 

As  from  a  nymph  so  full  of  charms^ 

So  much  sweetness  in  her  face. 

In  iter  motions  such  a  frace, 

la  iicr  kind  inviting  eyes 

Such  a  soft  enchantment  lies, 

That  we  please  ourselves  too  soon^ 

And  are  with  empty  hopes  undone. 

After  all  her  softness,  we 
Are  hut  slaves,  while  she  is  free; 
Free,  alas !  from  all  desire, 
Kxcept  to  set  the  world  on  6re. 

Thou,  feir  dissembler,  dost  but  that 
Deceive  thyseU;  as  well  as  us. 
Liki;  a  restkss  monarch,  thou 
Wouklst  rather  ferce  mankind  to  bow. 
And  venture  romnd  the  world  to  roam. 
Then  govern  peaceably  at  home. 
But  trust  me,  Ceha,  trust  me,  when 
ApoUo*s  self  inspires  my  pen, 
Oitt  hour  of  love's  delight  outweighs 
Hlkole  years  of  univer^d  praise; 
And  one  adorer,  kindly  us'd, 
'^ives  truer  joys  than  crowds  refus'd. 
For  what  does  youth  and  beauty  serve  ? 
^Iiy  more  than  all  your  sex  deserve  ? 
Why  soch  soft  alluring  arts 
To  charm  oar  eyes,  and  melt  our  hearts  ? 
By  our  loss  you  nothing  gain : 
Vnleis  you  love,  you  pUnssc  in  vain* 


THE  RELAPSE. 


Liki  duUren  m  a  starry  night, 
Vrhea  I  beheld  those  eyes  before,   ' 

I  gaz'd  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Inifwiblc  of  all  their  power. 

I  pby'd  aboot  the  flame  so  long. 
At  htst  I  felt  the  scorching  tire; 

My  hopes  were  weak,'  my  passion  strong, 
Aad  llay  dying  with  desire, 

By  sli  the  helps  of  human  art, 
I  just  recovered  so  mjich  sense, 

^toaviad,  with  heavy  heart, 
Ihefeir,  but  fetal,  influence. 

Bnty  suiee  yon  shine  away  despair. 
And  now  my  sighs  no  lunger  shun, 

Ko  Persian  in  his  zealous  prayer 
SoBuchadotts  the  rising  Sun. 


If  once  again  my  vows  displease. 
There  never  was  so  lost  a  lover; 

In  love,  that  languishing  disease, 
A  sad  relapse  we  ne'er  recover. 


THE  RECOVERV. 

Sicnc!CG  and  languishing  I  lay, 
A  stranger  grown  to  all  delight, 

Passing  with  tedious  thoughts  the  day, 
And  with  unquiet  dreams  the  night* 

For  your  dear  sake,  my  only  care 
Was  how  my  fatal  love  to  hide; 

For  ever  drooping  with  despair, 
Neglecting  all  the  a-orld  beside : 

Till,  like  some  angel  from  above, 
Cornelia  c^mc  to  my  relief ; 

And  then  I  found  the  joys  of  love 
Can  make  amends  for  all  the  grie^ 

Those  pJeasmg  hopes  I  now  pursue 
Might  feil  if  you  could  pruvn  ux^ust ; 

But  promises  from  Heaven  and  you, 
Who  is  so  impious  to  mistrust  ? 

Here  all  my  doubts  and  troubles  end. 
One  tender  word  my  soul  assures  ; 

Nor  am  I  vam,  since  I  depend 
Not  on  my  own  desert,  but  yours* 


THE  COVERT. 

DsjECTiD,  as  true  converts  die. 
But  yet  with  fervent  thoughts  inflamM, 

So,  feirest !  at  your  feet  I  lie. 
Of  all  my  aex*s  feults  asham'd. 

Too  long,  alas !  have  I  abused 
Love's  innocent  and  sacred  flame^ 

And  that  divinest  power  have  us'd 
To  laugh  at,  as  an  idle  name. 

But  since  so  freely  I  confess 

A  crime  which  may  yonr  scorn  produce, 
AHow  me  now  to  make  it  less 

By  any  jnst  and  fair  excuse. 

I  then  did  vulgar  joys  pursue. 

Variety  was  all  my  bliss ; 
But  ignorant  of  love  and  you, 

Hirtf  could  I  choose  but  do  amiss  ? 

If  ever  now  my  wandering  eyes 
Seek  out  amusements  as  before ; 

If  e'er  I  look,  but  to  despise 
Such  charms,  and  value  yours  the  more  ; 

May  sad  remoise,  and  guilty  shame. 
Revenge  your  wrongs  on  faithless  me  ; 

And,  what  I  tremble  even  to  name, 
May  I  lose  all  in  losing  thee  ! 


THE  PICTURE. 

IN   IMITATIOM   OF  ANACK£02I« 

Thou  flatterer  of  all  the  fair,    ' 
Come  with  all  yout  skill  and  care ; 
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Draw  me  such  a  abape  and  face, 
As  your  flattery  would  disgrace* 
Wish  not  that  she  would  appear, 
'Tis  well  for  you  she  is  not  here: 
Scarce  can  you  with  safet}'  see 
All  her  charms  descrih'd  by  me  t 
i,  alas  1  the  danger  know, 
I,  alas!  have  felt  the  blow ; 
Mourn,  as  lost,  myTormer  dasrs. 
That  never  sung  of  Celia's  praise; 
And  those  few  that  are  behind 
I  shall  blest  or  wretched  find, 
Only  just  as  she  is  kind. 

^.V'ith  her  tempting  eyes  begin. 
Eyes  that  would  draw  angcb  in 
To  a  second  sweeter  sin* 
Oh,  ttiose  wanton  rolling  eyes ! 
At  each  glance  a  lover  dies : 
Make  them  bright,  yet  make  them  wilTmg, 
Let  them  look  both  kind  and  killing* 

Next,  draw  her  forehead ;  then  her  nose. 
And  lips  just  opening,  that  disclose 
Teeth  so  bright,  and  breath  so  sweety 
So  much  beauty,  so  much  wit,  ^ 

To  our  very  soul  they  strike, 
All  our  senses  plcas'd  alike. 

But  so  pure  a  white  and  red. 
Never,  never,  can  be  said: 
What  are  words  in  such  a  case  ? 
What  is  paint  to  such  a  face  ? 
How  should  either  art  avail  us  ? 
Fancy  here  itself  must  fail  us. 

In  her  looks,  and  in  her  mien. 
Such  a  graceful  air  isseen, 
That  if  you,  withall  your  art. 
Can  but  reach  the  smallest  part; 
Next  to  her,  the  matchless  she. 
We  shall  wonder  most  at  thee. 

Then  her  neck,  and  breasts,  and  hair. 
Awl  her — ^but  my  charming  fair 
"Does  in  a  thousand  things  excel, 
Which  I  must  not,  dare  not  tcIL 

How  goon  then?  Oh  »  I  see 
A  lovely  Venus  drawn  by  thee ; 
Oh  how  ftdr  shedoes  appear  \ 
Touch  it  only  here  and  there. 
Make  her  yet  seem  more  divine, 
Your  Veniis  then  may  look  like  mme^ 
Whose  bright  form  if  once  yon  saw. 
You  by  her  would  Venus  draw. 


DOyALONZG'S  BRING  KILLED  m 
,     -      PORTUGAL, 

•  FON  ACCOVHT  of  the  mPAVTA,  IK  TH£  TEAB  1683. 

In  such  a  cause  no  Muse  should  fail 

To  bear  a  moumfal  part ; 
'TIS  just  and  noble  to  bewail 

Tlie  fate  ef  falPn  desert 
In  vain  ambitious  hopes  design'd 

To  make  his  soul  aspire, 
If  love  and  beauty  had  not  joined. 

To  raise  a  brighter  fire. 
Amidst  so  mf^ny  dangerous  foes 

How  weak  the  wisest  prove  ! 
Reason  i^lf  would  scarce  oppose, 

And  6<^ms  agreed  witli  love. 


If  from  the  glorious  height  he  fkffg. 

He  gi^atly  daring  dies ; 
Or  mounting  where  bright  beauty  cittl^ 

An  empire  is  the  prize. 


TUB  SUBPRISE. 

SAfEtr  perhaps  dull  oro^d^admhre; 
But  I,  alas !  am  all  on  fire, 
like  him  who  thought  in  chHdhoodpasi 
That  dire  disease  which  kilPd  at  last, 
I  durst  have  sworn  I  lov'd  before. 
And  fancy'd  all  the  danger  o'er ', 
Had  felt  the  pangs  of  jealous  pain. 
And  borne  the  blasts  oif  cold  disdaiii ; 
Then  reaped  at  length  the  mighty  gaini^ 
That  full  reward  of  all  our  pains ! 

But  what  was  all  such  grief  or  joy. 
That  did  my  heedless  ears  employ  ? 
Merc  dreams  of  feigned  fantastic  powers, 
Bat  the  disease  of  idle  hours ; 
Amusement,  humour,  affectation, 
Compared  with  this  subliuier  passion. 
Whose  raptures,  bright  as  those  above. 
Outshine  the  flames  of  zeal  or  love. 

Yet  thmk  not,  &irest,  what  I  sing 
Can  from  a  love  platonic  spring. 
That  formal  softness  (folse  and  vain) 
Not  of  the  heart,  but  of  the  brain. 
Thou  art  radeed  above  all  nature  f 
But  I,  a  wretched  human  creature. 
Wanting  thy  gentle  generous  aid. 
Of  husband,  rivals,  fViends,  afraid  f 
Amidst  all  tbis^eraphic  fire,  • 
Am  almost  dying  with  desire. 
With  eager  wishc*s,  ardent  thoughts. 
Prone  to  commit  Love's  wildest  fetults  f 
And  (as  we  are  on  Sundays  told 
The  lusty  patriarch  did-'of  old) 
Would  force  a  blessing  from  those  charms*. 
And  grasp  an  angel  in  my  arms. 


A  DIALOGUES, 

9U3iG  09  fllB  STACK,  BETWfiEM  AH  ELDERLY  SIHEPHfii* 
AMD  A  VBar  YOUNG  NYMPil.. 

.     SHEPHERD. 

Bright  and  blooming  as  the  Springy 

Universal  love  inspiring; 
All  our  swains  thy  praises  sing. 

Ever  gazing  and  admiring. 
!rrMPir. 
Praises  in  so  high  a  stram, 

And 'by  such  a  shephurd  sun(^,r 
Are  enough  to  make  me  vain, 

Yet  so  liarmless  and  so  youngs 

SIiePHERD. 

I  should  have  despair'd  among 

Rivals  that  appear  so  gaily : 
But  yonr  cyc»  have  made  me  yomigy. 

By  their  smiling  on  me  daily# 

Idle  bojrs  admire  us  blindly. 

Are  inconstant,  wild,  and  bold  ; 
And  your  using  mc  so  kindly 

Is  a  proef  you  are  not  old 
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witfi  thy  i^Wasmg  Toice  rod  fashion^ 
,  ^Tlth  thy  htimcmr  and  thy  youth, 
Cheer  my  soul,  and  crown  my  ppSTidii': 
Oh !  revard  my  fore  and  truth. 

NYMPli. 

With  thy  carefnt  arts  to  cover 
That  which  fbols  wtll  ooudt  a  fault, 

Trufft  fri«nd,  as  well  as  IdVer, 
Oh!  deserve  so  kind  a  thought 

lAca  ATABT  ntrr,  AWb  thrk  *oth  ToorrHikt 
Happy  wie  shaTI  lie  posseissint?, 

Fohkd  1h  each  other's  arrii*, 
Lore  and  Natare*s  chkfcst  blcssiiig 

hi  the  still  increasing  charms. 
So  the  dearest  joys  of  loving, 
.  Which  scarce  Heaven  can  go  heydoA^ 
We  U  be  eVe^  day  iiliproving, 

SBiniERlK 

Yon  mere  Imir,  and  I  more  fond. 
t  matt  ftir,  aAd  ytm  more  fondfr 


ON  ONS  ^MB 

blEb  DISCOVERING  U£k  kiNDyksSi, 

Some  vex  their  souls  with  jealous  pain. 
While  others  sigh  foir  cold  disdain : 
I^'s  various  slaves  we  daily  see  ! 
let  happy  all,  compaFd  with  me* 

bfallmankiiftd,  I  Wd  the  best 
A  nymph  so  fiir  above  the  rest. 
That  »e  outshhi'd  the  blest  abov^; 
h  beauty  she,  and  I  in  love. 

And  therefore  th?y  who  could  ndt  bear 
To  be  otttdone  by  mortals  here, 
Aatoaz  themselves  have  placM  her  now. 
And  left  me  wretched  here  below. 

All  otlwr  ftte  I  cottld  have  borne. 

And  eT'n  endur'd  her  very  scorn ; 

But,  ohl  thus  all  at  once  to  JBnd 

That  dread  accoiint !  both  dead  and  kind ! 

What  heart  can  hoM !  if  yet  I  live, 

Ta  hot  to  ahoir  Iwir  orach  I  grievei 


bN  tUCISDA*S  DEATlt. 
Com,  all  ye  doleful,  dismal  cares. 

That  ever  haunted  guilty  mind ! 
The  pangs  of  lo%-e  when  it  despairs, 

And  all  those  stm^  the  jealous  find  t 
Alas!  heart  breaking  though  yfe  be, 
Yet  welcoine,  welcome  all  to  me ! 
Who  now  have  lost — ^but,  oh !  hour  much  ^ 

No  language,  nothing  can  express, 
Except  my  g^ief  *  for  she  was  such, 

That  praises  would  but  make  her  less. 
Yet  who  can  ever  dare  to  raise 
His  >oice  on  her,  unless  to  praise  ? 
Free  from  her  sex  s  smallest  fadlu, 

And  6ir  as  woo^ankind  can  be : 
Tender  and  warm  as  lover's  thoughts, 

Yet  cold  toIkU  the  ivurld  hut  me. 


Of  all  this  nothing  now  remains. 
But  only  sighs  and  endless  pains ! 


n  A  LADY 


ktTiaiKO  IHTO  A  MONASmtr. 

WitAt  breast  but  yours  can  hold  the  double  fire 
Of  fif-rce  devotion,  and  of  fond  desire  > 
Ix)ve  would  shine  forth,  were  not  your  zeal  so  bright. 
Whose  glaring  flames  eclipse  his  gentler  li-rht: 
l,e8s  seeiiis  the  faith  that  inountaitls  can  rtmove, 
Thdn  this  which  triumphs  over  youth  and  love. 

But  shall  some  threatening  priest  divide  us  two^ 
Wii^t  worse  than  that  could  all  his  curses  do  } 
Thiis,  with  a  fright,  some  have  resignM  their  breath. 
And  poorly  dy'd,  only  fur  fear  of  death. 

Heaven  sees  our  passions  with  indulgence  still. 
And  they  who  lov'd  well,  can  do  nothing  ill. 
While  to  us  nothing  but  ourselves  "s  dear, 
Should  the  world  frown,  yet  what  have  we  to  fear  }  . 
Fame,  wealth,  and  power,  those  high-priz  d  gifts 
The  low  concerns  of  a  less  happy  state,    [of  Fate, 
Arc  far  beneath  us:  Fortune*s  self  may  take 
Her  aim  at  us,  yet  no  impression  make ; 
Let  worldlings  ask  her  help,  cir  fear  her  harms; 
We  can  lie  safe,  lock'd  in  each  other's  arms, 
TJke  the  blest  saints,  eternal  raptures  kiiow. 
And  slight  those  storms  that  vamly  rest  belowi 

Yet  this,  all  this,  you  are  resolVd  to  quit; 
I  see  my  ruin,  and  I  must  submit ; 
But  think,  O  think,  before  you  prove  unkind. 
How  lost  a  wretch  you  It  ave  forlorn  behind  1' 

Malignant  enVy,  mix*d  with  hnte  and  fear. 
Revenge  fbr  wrongs  tbo  btirthenaome  to  bpar, 
F.v'ii  zeal  itSeif,  from  whencse  all  mischiefs  spHnJI^. 
Have  neVer  done  so  barbait>u8  a  thing. 

With  Such  a  fate  the  Heavens  decided  td  ^ex 
ArttUda  once,  though  of  the  fairest  sex ; 
Rinaldo  she  had  charm'd  with  so  much  art,  '' 
Hers  was  his  power,  his  person,  and  bis  heart: 
Honour's  high  thoughts  no  inore  his  mind  oouU 

move; 
She  sooth'd  his  rage,  and  tilm'd  it  all  to  love : 
When  straight  a  gust  of  fierce  d6\X)tidn  blows. 
And  In  a  moment  all  her  jcys  o'ertlirows: 
The  poor  Armida  tears  her  golden  hair, 
Matchlcto,  till  now,  for  love  or  for  despair. 
Who  is  not  moV'd  while  the  sad  nymph  complains  2 
Yet  you  now  act  whkt Tasso  only  ftigns : 
And  after  all  our  vows,  our  sighs,  our  tears, 
My  bantsh'd  sorrows,  and  ybiir  conquered  fears; 
Jk>  many  dtmbts,  so  many  dangers  past. 
Visions  of  zeal  must  vanquish  me  »t  last 

Thus,  in  great  Homer*s  war,  throughout  the  fidd^ 
Some  hero  still  made  all  thin,  s  mortal  yield ; 
But  when  a  irod  once  took  tl."  vauquishM  side. 
The  weak  prevailM,  tind  the  victorious  dy*d. 


7T/E  VIS1017. 
waiTTBif  rvtnto  4  sea  voyage,  whxk  st^  to  com* 

MANn  taB  FOftCES  POft  TRB  RBLIEP  OP  TANOItS. 

WiTiHN  the  silent  shades  of  soft  repose. 
Where  Fancy's  boundless  stream  for  ever  Aoars; 
Where  the  enfranchis'd  soul  at  ease  can  play, 
Tir'd  with  the  toilsoiM  business  of  tha  day ; 
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Where  princes  gladly  rest  their  weary  heaib, 
And  change  uneasy  thrones  for  downy  beds , 
Where  seeming  joys  delude  desiring  minds, 
And  where  er^n  Jealousy  some  quiet  finds ; 
There  I  and  Sorrow  for  a  while  could  part. 
Sleep  closM  my  eyes,  and  eas'd  a  sighing  heart 

But  here,  too  soon,  a  wretched  lover  found, 
In  deepest  griefs,  t)iat  sleep  can  ne'er  be  found ; 
With  strange  surprise  my  troubled  fancy  brings 
Odd  antic  shapes  of  wild  unheard-of  things ; 
Dismal  and  terrible  they  all  appear, 
My  soul  was  shook  with  an  unusual  fear. 
But  as  when  visions  glad  the  eyes  of  saints, 
And  kind  relief  attends  devout  complaints, 
Some  beauteous  angel  in  bright  charms  will  shine. 
And  spread  a  glory  round,  that's  all  divine  ; 
Just  such  a  bright  and  beauteous  form  appears,' , 
The  monsters  vanish,  and  with  them  my  fears. 
The  fiiircst  shape  was  then  before  mc  brought^ 
That  eyes  e'er  saw,  or  fancy  tver  thought; 
How  weak^re  words  to  show  such  excellence, 
Which  ev'n  confounds  the  soul,  as  well  as  sense ! 
And,  while  our  eyes  transporting  pleasure  find^ 
It  stops  not  here,  but  strikes  the  very  mind. 
5k)me  angol  speak  her  praise ;  no  human  tongue. 
But,  with  its  utmost  art,  must  do  her  urong. 
The  only  woman  that  has  power  to  kill. 
And  yet  is  good  enough  to  want  the  will ; 
Who  needs  no  soft  allurmg  words  repeat. 
Nor  stuilyM  looks  of  languisl^ing  deceit 

Fantastic  Beauty,  always  in  the  wrong, 
Still  thinks  some  pride  nmst  to  its  power  belong; 
An  air  afiei'ted,  and  an  haughty  mien, 
Something  that  seems  to  say,  "  I  would  be  seen." 
But,  uf  all  womankind,  this  only  she. 
Full  of  its  charms,  and  from  its  frailty  free. 
Deserves  some  nobler  Muse  her  fame  to  raise. 
By  making  the  whole  sex  beside  her  pyramid  of 

praise. 
She,  she  appeared  the  source  of  all  my  joys. 
The  dt-arcst  care  that  all  my  thought  employs  s 
Gently  she  lookM,  as  when  I  left  her  last. 
When  first  she  seiz'd  my  heart,  and  ht;ld  it  fost : 
When,  if  my  vows,  alas  !  were  made  too  late, 
I  saw  my  doom  came  not  from  her,  but  Fate. 
With  pity  th^n  she  eas'd  my  raging  pain. 
And  her  kind  eyes  could  scan'c  from  tears  refrain: 
"  Why,  geutle  swain,''  said  she,  "why  do  you  grieve 
In  words  I  should  not  hear,  much  Icijs  believe  ? 
I  gaze  on  that  which  is  a  fault  to  mind. 
And  ought  to  fly  the  danger  which  1  find : 
Of  false  mankind  though  you  may  be  the  best. 
Ye  all  have  robb'd  poor  women  of  their  rest 
1  see  your  pain,  and  see  it  too  with  grief, 
Because  I  would,  yet  must  not,  give  relief. 
Thus,  for  a  husband's  sake,  as  well  as  yours, 
My  scrupulous  soul  divided  pain  endures ; 
Guilty,  alas !  to  both :  fur  thus  I  do 
Too  much  for  htm,  yet  not  enough  for  you.- 
Give  over  then,  give  over,  hapless  sw|in, 
A  passion  moving,  but  a  passion  vatnr: 
Not  chance  nor  time  shall  ever  change  my  thonght: 
*Tis  better  much  to  die,  than  do  a  ifhult" 

"  Oh,  worse  than  ever !  Is  it  then  my  doom 
Just  to  see  HcaveA,  where  I  most  never  come  ? 
Your  soft  compassion,  if  not  something  mope; 
Yet  I  remain  as  wretched  as  befbro  ; 
The  wind  indeed  is  fair,  but,  ah !  no  sight  of  shore. 
Fateweil,  too  scrupulous  fair  one ;  oh,  farewx^Il! 
What  tonncnts  I  endure,  no  tongue  can  tell ! 


Thank  Heaven,  my  (ate  trmqiorti  me  now  where  t^ 
Your  martyr,  may  with  ease  and  safety  die." 

With  that  I  kneel'd,  and  seiz'd  her  trembling 
hand,    , 
While  she  imposed  this  cruel  kind  command: 
**  Live,  and  love  on;  you  will  be  true,  1  know; 
But  live  then,  and  come  back  to  tell  me  so; 
For,  though  I  blush  at  this  last  guilty  breath, 
I  can  endure  that  better  than  your  death." 

I'ormenting  kindness  !  barbarous  reprieve  ! 
Condemn'd  to  die,  and  yet  compeird  to  live ! 

I'his  tender  scene  rov  dream  repeated  o^er. 
Just  as  it  passM  in  real  truth  before. 
Mcthought  I  then  fell  groveling  to  the  ground, 
'Till  on  a  sudden  rais'd,  I  wondering  found 
A  strange  appearance  all  in  taintless  white ; 
His  form  gave  reverence,  and  his  face  delight : 
(lOodness  and  greatness  in  his  eyes  were  seen, 
Gentle  his  look,  and  af&ble  his  mien. 
A  kindly  notice  of  me  thus  he  took : 
"  What  mean  these  flowing  eyes,  this  ghastly  look ! 
These  trembling  joints,  this  loose  dishevelFd  hair. 
And  this  cokl  diw,  the  drops  of  diK*p  despair  ?" 

With  grief  and  wonder  fii-st  my  spirits  faint. 
But  thus,  at  last,  I  vented  my  complaint : 
*'  Behold  a  wrctrh,  whom  cruel  Fate  has  found. 
And  in  tlie  depth  of  all  misfortune  drown'd. 
There  shines  ^- nymph,  to  whom  an  eavy'd  swain 
Is  ty'd  in  Hymen's  ceremonious  chain;    » 
Bul^  cloyM  with  charms  of  such  a  marriage-bed. 
And  fed  with  mauna,  yet  he  longs  for  bread  ^ 
And  will,  most  husband -like,  not  only  range. 
For  love  perhaps  of  nothing  else  but  change. 
But  to  inferior  bc&utj*  prostrate  lies. 
And  courts  her  love  in  scorn  of  Flavia's  eyes'. 

"  All  this  I  knew,"  the  form  divme  replj'd, 
'*  And  did  but  ask  to  have  thy  temper  try*d, 
Whi<'h  prove  sincere.    Of  both  I  know  the  mind ; 
She  is  too  scrupulous,  and  thou  too  kind : 
But  since  thy  fetal  love's  for  ever  iix'd. 
Whatever  time  or  absence  come  betwixt ; 
Since  thy  fond  heart  ev'n  her  disdain  prefers 
To  otiiers'  love,  PU  something  soften  hers  : 
Use  in  the  search  of  virtue  she  may  stray ; 
Well-moaning  mortals  should  not  lose  their  way. 
She  now  indeed  sins  on  tlie  safer  side. 
For  hearts  too  loose  are  never  to  be  tyM  ; 
But  no  extremes  are  either  good  or  wise, 
And  in  the  midst  alone  true  virtue  lies. 
When  marriage »-vow8  unite  an  equal  pair, 
'Tis  a  mere  contract  made  by  human  care. 
By  which  they  both  ar^  for  convenience  ty'd. 
The  bridegroom  yet  more  strictly  than  the  bride ; 
For  circumstances  alter  every  ill. 
And  woman  meets  with  most  temptation  still ; 
She  a  forsaken  bed  must  often  bear. 
While  he  can  never  fail  to  fmd  her  there, 
And  therefore  less  cxcusM  to  range  elsewhere. 
Yet  this  she  ought  to  suffer,  and  submit : 
But  when  no  longer  for  each  other  fit. 
If  usage  base  shall  just  resentment  move. 
Or,  what  is  worse,  afironts  of  wandering  love; 
No  obligation  after  that  remains, 
*Tis  mean,  not  just,  to  wear  a  rival's  chains, 

"  Yet  decency  requires  the  wonted  cares 
Of  interest,  children,  and  remote  aBEairs ; 
But  in  her  love,  that  dear  concern  of  life. 
She  all  the  while  may  be  another  s  wife  : 
Heaven,  tliat  beholds  her  wrong'd  ."knd  widow*d 
Permits  a  lover  in  her  husband's  stead.**         [bed. 
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HELEN  TO  PARIS. 
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T  ftoDif  me  ftt  his  feel,  .hb  lobes  would  kw, 
And  ary'd — "  Rv'n  our  baie  world  is  just  in  this; 
Amidst  our  censures,  lore  we  gently  blame. 
And  love  sometimes  preserves  a  female  fame. 
What  tie  Icaa  strong  can  woman's  will  restcain  ? 
When  honour  che^v,  and  coioscience  pleads  in  vain. 
When  parents*  threats  and  friends*;  persoasions  fail. 
When  interest  and  ambition  scarce  prevail. 
To  bound  Ihat  sex  when  nothing  else  can  move, 
They'U  live  reserved,  to  please  the  man  they  love !" 

The  spirit  then  reply'd  to  all  I  said, 
"  She  may  be  kind,  but  not  till  thou  art  dead ; 
Bewail  thy  memory,  bemoan  thy  fate : 
Then  she  will  love,  when  'tis,  alas!  too  late: 
Of  all  thy  pains  she  will  no  pity  have. 
Till  sad  de^ir  has  sent  thee  to  the  grave.*' 

Amaz*d,  I  wak*d  in  haste, 

All  trembling  at  my  doom ; 
Draims  oft  repeat  adventures  pa^t^ 

And  tell  our  ills  to  come. 


HELEN  TV  PARIH. 

FtOM   OVID. 

TtAXStATSD  BY  TIfB  BABL    OF  MULGBAVB,  AVn 
MR.    OBYDEN. 

Whbh  loose  epistles  violate  chaste  eyes. 

She  hatf  oonsi'nts,  who  silently  denies ; 

How  dares  a  stranger,  with  designs  so  vain, 

Marriage  and  hospitable  ri^i^hts  profane  ? 

Was  it  for  this  your  fate  did  shelter  find 

From  swelling  seas  and  every  faithless  wind  ? 

(For  though  a  distant  country  brought  you  forth, 

Your  usage  here  was  equal  to  your  worth.) 

l>oes  this  deserve  to  be  rewarded  so  * 

Did  you  come  here  a  stranger,  or  a  foe  ? 

Yoor  partial  judgment  may  perhaps  complain. 

And  thSnk  me  barbarous,  for  my  just  disdain  ; 

lll-brsd  then  let  me  be,  but  not  ouchaste, 

Kor  ray  clear  lame  with  any  spot  de6ic*d. 

Thoogh  in  my  fiftce  there's  no  affectod  frown, 

Kor  in  my  carriage  a  feign*d  niccncas  shown, ' 

1  keep  my  honour  stilt  without  a  stain, 

Nor  has  my  love  made  any  coxcomb  vain. 

Yuur  boldness  I  with  admiration  see : 

Hltat  hope  had  you  to  gain  a  queen  like  me  ? 

Becaosc  a  hero  foic'd  me  once  away. 

Am  I  thought  fit  to  be  a  second  prey  ? 

Had  I  been  won^  I  had  deserved  yoor  blame, 

But  sore  my  part  was  notbmg  but  the  shame.; 

Yk  the  base  theft  to  him  no  fruit  did  bear, 

I  'scap*d  unhnrt  by  any  thing  but  fear :. 

Kiide  fbn*e  might  some  unwilling  kisses  gain. 

But  that  was  idl  |ie  ever  could  obtain. 

YgQ  on  such  terms  would  ne'er  have  let  me, go; 

W^re  he  like  you,^  we  had  not  parted  so. 

1.  nioQch*d  the  youth  restorM  me  to  my  friends. 

And  modest  usage  made  me  some  amends. 

Tis  virtue  to  repent  a  vicious  deed  ! 

Did  he  rirpcnt,  that  Paris  might  succeed  ? 

'are  *tis  some  fate  that  sets  mc  above  wrongs, 

Y<  t  still  exposes  me  to  busy  tongues. 

ru  not  complain,  for  who's -displcasM  with  love, 

If  it  sincere,  discrcft,  and  constant  prove  ? 

But  that  I  fear — not  that  I  t!»ink  you  base, 

^  doidyt  the  blooming  beauties  of  my  face; 


But  all  yoor  sex  is  subject  to  dfeceire, 

And  ouis,  alas !  too  willing  to  believe. 

Yet  others  yield,  and  love  o*eroomcs  the  be^t— 

But  why  should  I  not  shine  above  the  rest? 

Fair  Leda's  story  seems  at  first  to  be 

A  fit  example  ready  found  lor  me : 

But  she  was  couzen*d  by  a  borrow*d  shape. 

And  under  harmless  feathers  felt  a  rape: 

If  I  should  yield,  what  reason  could  I  use? 

By  what  mistake  the  loving  crime  excuse  } 

Her  fault  was  in  her  powerful  lover  lost; 

But  of  what  Jupiter  have  1  to  boost  ? 

Though  you  to  heroes  and  to  kings  succeed. 

Our  mmous  race  does  no  addition  need ; 

And  great  alliances  but  useless  prove 

To  one,  that  springs  herself  from  mighty  Jove. 

Go  then  and  boai^t  in  some  less  haughty  place 

Your  Phrygian  bloud,  and  Priam's  ancient  race. 

Which  I  would  show  I  valued,  if  I  durst ; 

You  are  the  fifth  from  Jove,  but  I  the  furst. 

The  crown  of  Troy  is  powerful,  I  confess. 

But  I  have  rea^n  to  think  ours  no  less. 

Your  letter,  fiU'd  with  promises  of  all 

That  men  can  good,  and  women  pleasant  call. 

Gives  expectation  such  an  ample  field 

As  would  move  goddesses  themselves  to  yield : 

But,  if  I  e'er  o&nd  great  Juno*s  laws. 

Yourself  shall  be  the  dear,  the  only  cause; 

Either  my  honour  I'll  to  death  maintain. 

Or  follow  you  without  mean  thoughts  of  gain : 

Not  that  so  fair  a  present  I  despise ; 

We  like  the  gift,  when  we  the  giver  prize; 

But  'tis  your  love  moves  me,  which  mado  you  take 

Such  pains,  and  run  such  hazards  for  my  sake. 

I  have  perceiv'd  (though  I  dissembled  too) 

A  thousand  things  that  love  has  made  you  do ; 

Your  eager  eyes  would  almost  dazzle  mine,  [shme. 

In  which  (wild  man  !)  your  wanton  thoughts  would 

Sometimes  you'd  sigh,  sometimes  disordered  stand, 

And  with  unusual  ardour  press  my  hand; 

Contrive  just  after  me  to  take  the  glass. 

Nor  would  you  let  the  least  occasion  pass ; 

Which  oft  I  fear'd  I  did  not  mind  alone. 

And  blushing  sat  for  things  which  you  have  done; 

Then  murmur'd  to  myself,  "  He'll  for  my  sake 

Do  any  thing  :*'  I  hope  'twas  no  mistake. 

Oft  have  I  read  within  this  pleasant  grove. 

Under  jny  name,  these  charming  words,  /  love» 

I,  frowning,  seem'd  not  to  believe  your  flame. 

But  now,  alas !  am  come  to  write  the  same 

If  I  were  capable  to  do  amiss, 

I  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  this. 

For,  oh !  3'our  fecc  has  such  peculiar  charms, 

That  who  can  hold  from  fiying  to  your  arms  ! 

But  what  I  ne'er  can  have  without  offence. 

May  some  blest  maid  possess  with  innocence, 

Pleasure  may  tempt,but  Virtue  more  should  move^ 

Oh !  learn  of  roe  to  want  the  thing  you  love. 

What  you  desire  is  sought  by  all  mankind ; 

As  you  have  eyes,  so  others  are  not  blind : 

like  you  they  see,  like  you  my  charms  adore ; 

They  wish  not  less,  but  you  dare  venture  more. 

Oh !  had'^'ou  then  upon  our  coasts  been  brought. 

My  virgin  love  when  thousand  rivals  sought, 

You  had  I  seen,  you  shoidd  have  had  my  vhice^ 

Nor  could  my  husband  justly  blame  my  choice. 

For  both  our  hop(^,  alas  \  you  came  too  Ute, 

Another  now  is  master  of  my  fate  : 

More  to  my  wish  I  could  have  liv'd  with  you^ 

And  jret  my  pnisent  lot  can  undergo. 
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Cease  to  solicit  a  Weak  Woman's  will,     . 
And  urge  not  bcr  yon  lore  to  so  mticii  ill ; 
But  let  me  live  contente<i  as  I  may; 
And  make  not  my  tins{1otted  fame  ybnr  prejr ! 
i>ome  right  you  claim,  since  naked  to  your  eyes 

"ThPBe  goddesses  disputed  beauty's  prize : 
One  offered  valour,  t*  other  crcjwns ;  but  she 
Obtained  her  cause,  who,  similing,  promised  tiic. 
But,  first,  I  am  not  of  belief  so  light. 
To  think  such  nymphs  would  show  you  stidh  a 

Bight: 
Yet,  granting  this,  the  other  part  is  feignM, 
A  bribe  ao  mean  your  sentence  had  ndt  sain*dt 
With  partial  eyes  I  should  itiyself  regard. 
To  think  that  Venus  made  me  her  reward ; 
1  humbly  am  content  with  human  praise, 
A  goddess's  applause  wodld  envy  raise : 
But  be  it  as  you  say ;  for  'tb  confest. 
The  men  who  flatter  highest  pleaSe  uS  best : 
That  I  snni'.ctit  ought  not  to  displease, 
For  miracles  are  not  bet»ev*d  with  ease^ 
One  Joy  I  have,  that  I  had  Venus*  Voice  s 
A  greater  yet,  that  yon  conArmM  her  choice ; 
That  proffer*d  laurels,  promised  sovereignty, 
Jono  and  Pallas,  you  contemned  for  me. 
Am  I  your  empire  then,  and  your  renown  ? 
What  heart  of  rock  but  must  by  this  be  won  ? 
And  yet  bear  witness,  O  ye  powers  above. 
How  rude  I  am  in  all  the  arts  of  love ! 

.  My  hand  is  yet  untaught  to  ^nrite  to  men. 
This  is  th'  essay  of  my  unpractb'd  pen : 
Happy  those  nymphs  whom  use  has  perfect  made, 
I  think  all  crime,  and  tremble  at  a  shade  : 
fiv'n  while  I  write,  my  fearful  conscious  eyes 
Look  often  back,  misdoubting  a  surprise : 
For  now  the  rumour  spreads  among  the  crowd. 
At  court  in  whispers,  but  in  town  aloud. 
Dissemble  you,  whatever  you  hear  them  say  i 
To  leave  off  loving  were  your  better  way ; 
Yet,  if  you  will  dissemble  it,  you  may. 
Love  secretly  :  the  absence  of  my  lord 
More  fVecdom  give«,  but  docs  not  all  afford  t 
Long  is  Bis  joumeV,  long  will  be  his  stay. 
Called  by  atnirs  of  consequence  away. 
Ttf  go  or  not,  when  unresolved  he  stood, 
I  bid  hhn  miJcc  what  Swift  return  he  could  i 
Then  kissing  me,  he  said,  *'  I  recdmrnen<! 
All  to  thy  care,  but  most  mv  Trojan  friend.'^ 
1  smird  at  what  he  fauiocently  said. 
And  only  answered,  **  You  shall  be  obcy'd.** 
iVopitious  wrads  have  borne  him  fat  from  hence. 
But  let  not  this  secure  your  confidence : 
Absent  he  is,  yet  absent  be  commands : 
You  know  the  proVerb, "  Princes  have  long  hands." 
Mjr  fiune'S  my  burden,  for  the  more  Pm  prrais'd, 
A  luster  ground  of  jealousy  is  rais'd : 
Were  I  less  fair,  I  might  have  been  more  blesC, 
Great  beauty  through  great  danger  Is  posscst« 
To  leave  me  here,  his  venture  was  not  hard. 
Because  he  thought  my  viitue  ^ss  my  guard : 
He  fear'd  my  face,  but  trusted  to  my  life. 
The  beauty  doubted,  but  believ'd  the  wife. 
YoQ  bid  me  use  th'  occasion  while  I  can, 
Put  in  your  hands  by  the  good  easy  man.  ^ 

I  would,  and  yet  I  doubt  ^twixt  love  and  fiear; 
One  draws  me  from  yon,  and  one  brings  me  near. 
Our  flames  are  mutual,  and  my  husband's  gone: 
The  nights  are  long ;  I  fear  to  lie  alone  ^ 
One  honae  contains  us,  and  weak  walls  divide. 
And  you're  too  pressing  to  be  long  dcny'd. 


Let  me  not  live,  but  every  t!iing  coiisi^res 
To  jdin  our  loVes,  and  fet  my  fear  retires. 
You  cbnri  With  wordSj  Wheii  you  should  force  edi^ 

ploy  ^ 
A  rajJe  is  requisite  to  shame-fac'd  joy : 
Indulgent  to  the  wron^^  Which  we  receive. 
Our  sex  can  suffer  Wtiat  we  dare  not  give: 
What  have  I  said !  for  both  of  u^  'twere H}eSt^ 
Ouf  kindling  fire  if  each  of  us  suppresti 
The  faith  of  strangers  is  too  prone  to  change. 
And,  like  thCihSelves,    their  wandering  ffasskxiil 

rangfe: 
Hypsipyla,  and  the  fond  Minbian  maid, 
^'here  both  by  trusting  of  their  gnfest  betray'dt 
How  can  I  doubt  that  other  men  deceive. 
When  yon  yourself  did  fair  Oenohe  leave  ? 
But,  lest  I  should  upbraid  your  treachery. 
You- make  a  merit  df  that  crime  to  me. 
Vet  grant  you  were  to  faithful  love  inclin'd, 
Vbtir  weary  Trojan's  wait  btit  for  a  wind. 
Should  you  prevail,  while  I  assign  the  night; 
Your  sails  are  hoisted,  and  you  take  your  flightj 
Some  bawling  mariner  our  love  destroys. 
And  breaks  asunder  our  unfinish'd  jo>'s. 
But  I  with  you  may  leave  the  SSpartan  port. 
To  view  the  Trojan  wealtli  and  Priam's  tourfc. 
5hown  while  I  see,  I  shall  expose  dI^  fame. 
And  fill  a  foreign  country  with  my  ibdme. 
In  Asia  what  reception  shall  I  find! 
And  what  dishonour  leave  in  Greece  behind  ! 
What  will  your  brothers,  Priam,  Hecuba, 
And  wliat  will  all  yotif  modest  matrons  say  ? 
F.v'n  you,  lichen  t>n  this  action  you  reflect. 
My  future  conduct  justl^  may  suspect  j 
And  whate*er  stranger  lands  upon  your  coast; 
Conclude  me,  by  yc^r  own  example,  lost. 
1,  from  your  rage,  a  strumpet's  name  shall  hear; 
WhUe  you  forget  what  part  in  it  ycfu  bear : 
You,  my  crime's  author,  will  my  crime  u|>hraid  i 
Deep  under  ground,  oh !  let  nte  first  be  laid  ! 
You  boast  the  pomp  and  plenty  of  your  land. 
And  promise  all  shall  be  at  my  command : 
Your  Trojan  wealth,  believe  me,  I  despise  ; 
My  own  poor  native  land  has  dearer  ties. 
Should  I  be  iigur'd  on  your  Phrygian  shote, . 
What  help  of  kindred  could  I  there  implore? 
Medea  was  by  Jason^s  flattery  won  i 
t  may,  like  her,  believe  and  be  undone. 
Plain  honest  hearts,  like  mine,  suspect  no  (^tkif 
And  love  contributes  to  its  6wn  deceit 
The  ships,  abodt  whose  sides  loud  tempests  roar. 
With  gentle  wmds  .were  wafted  ftorff  the  shores 
Y'our  teeming  mother  dreamt  a  flaming  brand, 
Sprung  from  her  womb,  co  Sum'd  the  Trcjan  Itiid  j 
To  second  this   old  prc^lieCics  Conspire, 
That  YHum  shall  be  burnt  tirith  Grecian  fire : 
Both  give  me  fear,  nor  is  it  much  allay'd. 
That  Venus  is  obliged  our  loves  to  ild. 
For  they,  who  lost  their  cause,  rcvcnee  will  take« 
And  for  one  friend  two  eneniics  you  make. 
Nor  can  I  doubt  but,  should  I  follow  you, 
The  sword  would  soon  our  fatal  crime  pursue : 
A  wrong  so  great  my  husband's  rage  would  roixzs^ 
And  my  i-elations  would  his  cause  i  spouse. 
You  boast  your  strength  and  courage;  but  alas  f 
Your  words  receive  small  credit  from  your  face^ 
Let  heroes  in  the  dusty  field  delight. 
Those  limbs  were  fashiou'd  for  another  fight. 
Bid  Hector  sally  from  the  walls  of  Troy ; 
1 A  sweeter  quarrel  should  your  arms  employ* 
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YH  fieuB  like  these  should  net  my  mind  perplex, 

tVere  I  as  wise  as  many  qf  my  sex : 

Bat  tune  and  you  may  bolder  thoughts  inspire  j 

And  I,  perhaps,  may  yield  to  yonr  desire. 

Vou  last  demand  a  private  conference : 

These  are  yotBC  woMs ;  but  I  can  guess  yonr  sense* 

Yovr  onripe  hopes  their  harvest  must  attend : 

Be  ruPd  by  me,  and  Time  amy  be  yotir  firicndi 

This  is  enough  to  let  you  understand, 

tat  nam  my  pen  has  tir'd  my  tender  hand  | 

My  vraman  knows  the  secret  of  my  .heart, 

Aad  may  hereafter  hetternews  hnpaiti 


PART  OF  THE  STORY  OF  ORPHEUS. 

stoic  A  imAStSLATIOK  OUT  OP  TOE  POVftTH   BOOK  OF 
VUGlt's  CEOkGIC. 

*Tis  not  tor  nothing  when  jifst  Heavon  dofes  frown  3 
The  injur'd  Orpheus  calls  these  judgments  down ; 
^liose  spouse,  a\-oiding  to  become  thy  prey, 
And  all  his  joys  at  once  were  snatch*d  away; 
The  nymph,  fore-doom'd  that  fatal  way  to  pass, 
Spy'd  not  the  serpent  lurking  in  the  grass : 
A  monmfhl  cry  the  spacious  valley  fills, 
With  echoing  groans  from  all  the  neighbouring  bills ; 
The  Dryades  roar  ont  in  deep  despair, 
ind  with  united  voice  bewail  the  feir. 

For  such  a  loss  he  sought  no  vain  relief. 
But  with  his  lute  indulged  the  tender  grief; 
Along  the  shore  he  oft'  would  wildly  stray. 
With  doleful  notes  begin  and  end  the  day. 
At  length  to  Hell  a  frightful  journey  made, 
Pa.ss*d  the  widewgaping  gnlph  and  dismal  shade; 
Ti^its  the  ghosts,  and  to  that  king  repairs 
Whose  hearths  inflexible  to  human  prayers. 
All  Hell  is  ravish'd  with  so  sweet  a  song; 
li^ht  souls  and  airy  spirits  glide  along 
Id  troops,  like  millions  of  the  feather'd  kind, 
Driven  home  by  night,  or  some  tempestuous  wind': 
Matrons  and  men,  raw  youths  and  unripe  maids ; 
And  mighty  hemes*  more  majestic  shades; 
And  sons  entombM  before  their  parents  face : 
These  the  black  waves  of  bounding  Styx  embrace 
Kine  times  circumfluent;   clogg'd  with  noisome 

weeds. 
And  all  that  filth  which  standing  water  breeds. 
Amazement  reach'd  ev'n  the  deep  caves  of  Death ; 
The  sisteis,  with  blue  snaky  cnris,  took  breath ; 
lxion*s  whed  awhile  unmov'd  remained,    [strain*d. 
And  the  fierce  dog  his  three-mouth'd  voice  re- 
Wheir  nfe  returned,  and  all  these  dangers  past, 
Kis  wiib,  restored  to  breathe  f^h  air  at  last, 
FoUoving  (for  so  Proserpina  was  pleased), 
A  cnddeo  rage  th'  unwary  lover  seiz'd ; 
He,  as  the  fivst  bright  glhnpse  of  day-light  shm'd, 
Coold  not  rdfram  to  cast  one  look  behind ; 
A  fault  of  lore !  could  Hell  compassion  fmd. 
A  drcadlhl  sound  thrice  shook  the  Stygian  coast, 
Hk  hopes  quite  fled,  and  att  his  labour  lost ! 
"  Why  hast  thou  thus  vmdone  thyself  and  me  ? 
What  rage  Is  this  >  oh,  I  am  snateh'd  from  thee !" 
SbefainUy  cry'd.   "  Kigbt  and  the  powers  of  Hell 
SomNuid  my  sight;  oh,  Orpheus!  oh,  farewell ! 
My  hai^  stretch  forth  to  reaeh  thee  as  befbre; 
Bat  all  in  vain,  litf  I  am  thine  no  more; 
Ko  more  attow'dto  view  thy  face,  or  day  !** 
lUea  from  hit  ^ci^  like  smoke^  she  fleets  avay. 


Much  he  would  f^siin  have  spoke :  but  Fat^,  ^as ! 
WouM  ne*er  again  consent  to  let  him  pass* 
Thus  twice  undone,  what  coune  remained  to  take. 
To  gain  her  back,  already  pass'd  the  lake  ? 
What  tears,  what  patience,  could  procure  him  ease  ? 
Or,  ah !  what  vows  the  angry  powers  appease  ? 
'I'fs  sakl,  he  seven  long  moons  bcwail'd  his  loss 
To  bleak  and  barren  rocks,  on  whose  cold  moss^ 
Wf^hile,  languishing,  he  sung  his  fatal  flame, 
He  mov*d  ev'n  trees,  and  made  fierce  tigers  tamfiu 

So  the  sad  Nightingale,  when  childless  made 
By  some  rough  swain,  who  stole  her  young  away. 

Bewails  her  loss  beneath  a  poplar  shade. 
Mourns  all  the  night,  in  murmurs  wastes  the  day; 
Hei*  melting  songs  a  doleful  pleasure  yield. 
And  melancholy  music  fills  the  field. 

Marriage  noi*  love  could  ever  move  his  mind ; 
But,  all  alone,  beat  by  the  northern  wind, 
Shivering  on  Tanais*  banks  the  bard  remained. 
And  of  the  god^s  unfruitful  gift  complain'd. 
Ciroonian  dames,  enrag'd  to  be  despisM, 
As  they  the  feast  of  Bacchits  solemnized. 
Slew  the  poor  youth,  stnd  strewed  about  his  limbs  ;> 
His  head,  torn  off  from  the  fair  body,  swims, 
Down  that  swift  current  where  the  Heber  flows, 
And  still  its  tongue  in  doleful  accents  goes. 
"  Ah,  poor  Eurydice  !"  he  dying  cry^d; 
Eurydice  resounds  from  every  side. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  POETRYK 

Of  all  those  arts  in  which  the  wise  excel. 
Nature's  chief  master-piece  is  writing  well  i 
No  writing  lifts  exalted  man  so  high, 
As  sacred  and  soul -moving  Poesy: 
No  kind  of  work  requires  ufmce  a  touch, 
And,  if  wen  finished,  nothing  shines  so  much. 
But  Heaven  forbid  we  should  be  so  profane. 
To  grace  the  vulgar  with  that  noble  name. 
'Us  not  a  flash  of  fancy,  which  sometimes, 
Dazzling  our  minds,  sets  off  the  slightest  rhymes : 
Bright,  as  a  blaze,  but  in  a  momont  done* 
True  wit  is  everiasting,  like  the  Sun, 
Which,  though  sometimes  behind  a  cloud  retir*d^ 
Breaks  out  again,  and  is  by  all  admired. 
Number  and  rhyme,  and  that  harmonious  soun^ 
Which  not  the  nicest  ear  with  harshness  wound, 
Are  necessary,  yet  but  vulgar  arts ; 
And  all  In  vain  these  superficial  parts 
Contribute  to  the  structuihe  of  the  whole, 
Without  a  genius  too ;  for  that's  the  soul : 
A  spirit  which  inspires  the  work  throughoift. 
As  that  of  Nature  moves  the  world  about ; 
A  flame  that  glows  amidst  conceptions  fit ; 
Ev'n  something  of  divine,  and'more  than  wiC; 
Itself  unseen,  yet  all  things  by  it  shown, 
Describing  all  men,  but  described  by  none. 
Where  dost  thou  dwell  ^  what  caverns  of  the  bfafak 
Can  such  a  vast  and  mighty  thing  contain  } 
When  I,  at  vacant  hours,  m  vain  thy  absence  mourn. 
Oh !  where  dost  thou  retire?  and  why  dost  thou 


Sometimes  with  powcrflil  charms  to  hurry  me  away. 
From  pleasures  of  the  night,  and  business  of  the  day  ? 

'  The  Essay  on  Satnre,  which  was  written  hy, 
this  noble  author  and  Mr.  Dryden,  is  printed 
among  the  poem$  of  the  lattsr. 
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Ev^n  mom,  tdo  frr  transported^  I  am  fain 
To  check  tby  cour^,  and  use  the  needful  rem. 
As  all  is  dulness,  when  the  fancy's  bad ; 
So,  without  judgment,  fancy  is  but  mad: 
And  judgment  has  a  boundless  influence 
Not  only  in  the  choice  of  words,  or  sense. 
But  on  the  world,  on  manners,  and  on  men  ; 
^fancy  is  but  the  feather  of  the  pen; 
Reason  is  that  substantial  useful  part, 
Which  gains  the  head,  while  t'other  wins  the  heart 

Here  I  shall  all  the  various  sorts  of  verse, 
And  the  whole  art  of  poetry  reheane ; 
But  who  that  task  would  after  Horace  do  ? 
The  best  of  masters,  and  examples  too ! 
Echoes  at  best,  all  Tfe  can  say  is  vain; 
Dull  the  design,  and  fruitless  were  the  pain. 
'Tis  true,  the  ancients  we  may  rob  with  ease ; 
But  who,  with  that  mean  shift,  himself  can  please. 
Without  an  actor*s  pride?  A  player's  art 
Is  above  his,  who  writes  a  borrowM  part. 
Yet  modem  laws  are  made  for  later  faults. 
And  new  absurdities  inspire  new  thoughts: 
What  need  has  Satire  then  to  live  oa  theft. 
When  so  much  fresh  occasion  still  is  K  ft } 
Fertile' our  soil,  and  full  of  rankest  weeds. 
And  monsters  worse  than  ever  Nilus  breeds. 
But  hold,  the  fools  shall  have  no  cause  to  fear  ; 
'Tis  wit  and  sense  that  is  the  subject  here : 
Defects  of  witty  men  deserve  a  cure. 
And  those  who  are  so,  will  ev'n  this  endure. 

First,  then,  of  ^ngs ;  which  now  so  much  a- 
bound, 
Without  his  soi^  no  fop  is  to  be  found  ; 
A  most  ofli>nsive  weapon,  which  he  draws 
On  all  he  meets,  against  Apollo's  laws. 
Though  nothing  seems  more  easy,  yet  no  pari 
Of  poetry  requires  a  nicer  art ; 
For  as  in  rows  of  richest  pearl  there  lies 
Many  a  blemish  that  escapes  our  eyes. 
The  least  of  which  defects  is  plainly  shown 
In  one  small  ring,  and  brings  the  value  down : 
So  songs  should  be  to  just  perfection  wrought ; 
Yet  where  can  one  be  seen  without  a  fault  T 
£xact  propriety  of  words  and  thought ; 
Expression  easy,  and  the  fancy  high ; 
Yet  that  not  seem  to  creep,  nor  this  to  fly ; 
No  words  transpoe'd,  but  in  such  order  all, 
As  wrought  with  care,  yet  st-em  by  chance  to  ialL 
Hdre,  as  in  all  things  else,  is  most  unfit. 
Bare  ribaldry,  that  poor  pretence  to  wit; 
ijuch  nauseous  songs,  by  a  late  author  made  ', 
Call  an  unwilling  censure  on  his  shade. 
No  that  warm  thoughts  of  the  transporting  joy 
Can  shock  the  cliastest,  or  the  nicest  cloy ; 
But  words  obscene,  too  gross  to  move  desire, 
Uke  heaps  of  fuel,  only  choke  the  fire. 
On  other  themes  he  well  deserves  our  praise; 
But  palls  that  appetite  he  meant  to  raise. 

Next,  £legy,  of  sweet,  but  solemn  voice. 
And  of  a  subject  grave,  exacts  the  choice ; 
The  praise  of  beauty,  valour,  wit  contains ; 
And  there,  too  oft,  despairing  iLove  complains : 
In  vain,  alas !  for  who  by  wit  is  movM  ? 
That  phenix-she  deserves  to  be  bclov'd ; 
But  noisy  nonsense,  and  such  fops  as  vex 
Mankind,  take  most  with  that  fantastic  sex. 

*  The  earl  of  Rochester. — It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  many  of  the  worst  son^  ascribed  to 
this  nobleman  were  spurious.    X, 


This  to  the  praise  of  those  who  better  knewl    ' 

The  many  raise  the  value  of  the  few. 

But  here  (as  alt  our  sex  too  oft  have  try'd) 

Women  havedniwn  my  wandering  thoughts  asiddir 

Their  greatest  fault,  who  in  this  kind  have  writ. 

Is  not  defect  in  words,  or  want  of  wit; 

But  should  this  Museharmonkws  numbers  ^idd^ 

And  every  couplet  be  with  fancy  fUl'd; 

If  yet  a  just  coherence  be  not  made 

Between  each  thought,  and  the  whole  model  laid 

So  right,  that  every  line  may  higher  rise. 

Like  goodly  mountains,  till  tJbey  reach  the  diics  : 

Such  trifles  may,  i)erhaps  of  late,  have  past. 

And  may  be  lik*d  awhile,  but  never  last ; 

*Tis  epigram,  'tis  point,  'tis  what  you  will. 

But  not  ap  elegy,  nor  writ  with  skiU, 

No  Panegyric  \  nor  a  Cooper's  Hill  ^ 

A  higher  flight,  and  of  a  happier  force, 
Are  Odes :  the  Muse's  most  unruly  horse. 
That  bounds  so  fierce,  the  rider  has  no  rest, 
Here  foams  at  mouth,  and  movm  Uke  one  possess'^* 
The  poet  here  must  be  intleed  inspir'd. 
With  fury  too,  as  well  as  fancy  fik-'d. 
Couley  might  boast  to  have  perform'd  this  part. 
Had  he  with  Nature  join'd  the  rules  of  Art ; 
But  sometimes  diction  mean^  or  verse  ill-wrought^ 
Deadens,  or  clouds,  his  noble  firame  of  thought. 
Though  all  appear  in  heat  and  fury  done. 
The  language  still  must  soft  and  easy  nm. 
These  laws  may  sound  a  little  too  severe; 
But  judgment  yields,  and  fanc)'  governs  here. 
Which,  though  extravagant,  this  Muse  allows. 
And  makes  the  work  much  easier  than  it  shows. 

Of  all  the  ways  that  wisest  men  could  find  - 
To  mend  the  age,  and  mortify  mankind. 
Satire,  well-writ,  has  most  successful  prov'd. 
And  cures,  because  the  remedy  is  lov'd. 
'Tis  hard  to  write  on  such  a  subject  more. 
Without  repeating  things  said  oft  before: 
Some  vulgar  errours  only  wi^ll  remove, 
That  stain  a  beauty  which  we  so  much  love* 
Of  chosen  words  some  take  not  care  enough. 
And  think  they  should  be,  as  the  subject,  rough  ; 
This  poem  must  be  more  exactly  made,. 
And  sharpest  thoughts  in  smoothest  words  convey 'd. 
Some  think,  if  sharp  enough,  they  cannot  fail. 
As  if  their  only  business  was  to  rail : 
But  human  frailty  nicely  to  unfold. 
Distinguishes  a  satyr  from  a  scold. 
Rage  you  must  hide,  and  prejudice  lay  down  ; 
A  satyr's  smile  is  sharper  than  his  frown ; 
So  while  you  seem  to  slight  some  rival  youth. 
Malice  itself  may  pass  sometimes  for  truth. 
Tlie  Latircat^  here  may  justly  claim  our  praise, 
Crown'd  by  Mack  Fleckno  ^  with  immortal  bays  ^ 
Yet  once  his  Pegasus  ^  has  borne  dead  weight. 
Rid  by  some  lumpish  minister  of  state. 

Here  rest,  my  Muse,  suspend  thy  cares  awhile^ 
A  more  important  task  attends  thy  toiL 
As  some  young  eagle,  that  designs  to  fly 
A  long  unwonted  journey  through  the  dcy. 
Weighs  all  the  dangerous  enterprize  before. 
O'er  what  wide  hmds  and  seas  ^c  is  to  soar. 
Doubts  her  own  strength  so  far,  and  justly  fean 
The  lofty  road  of  airy  travellers^ 

*  Waller's.        ^  Denham's.       *  Mr.  Dtyd^ 
*  A  famous  satirical  poem  of  his. 
5  A  poem  called  the  Hind  and  Panther. 
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Bat  yet,  incited  by  some  bold  design. 
That  does  ber  hopes  beyond  her  fears  incline, 
Pnmes  every  feather,  viewi  herself  with  care. 
At  last,  resolv'd,  she  cleaves  the  yielding  air  f 
Away  «he  flies,  so  strong,  so  high,  so  fast. 
She  lessens  to  us,  and  is  lost  at  last : 
So  (thoogb  too  weak  for  such  a  weighty  thing) 
The  Mnse  inspires  a  sharper  note  to  sing. 
And  why  should  truth  offend,  when  only  told 
To  guide  the  ignorant,  and  warn  the  bold  ? 
On,  then,  my  Muse,  adventurously  engage 
To  give  instructions  that  concern  the  Stage. 

The  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place, 
"Which,  if  observ*d,  gives  plays  so  great  a  grace. 
Are,  though  but  little  practised,  too  well  known 
To  be  taught  here,  where  we  pretend  alone 
From  nicer  faults  to  purge  the  present  age, 
liess  obvious  errours  of  the  English  stage. 

First,  then,  8c4iIoquies  had  need  be  few, 
Extremely  short,  and  spoke  in  passion  too. 
Onr  loven  talking  to  themselvcA,  for  want 
Of  others,  make  the  pit  their  confidant ; 
Nor  IS  the  matter  mended  yet,  if  thus 
They  trust  a  friend,  only  to  tell  it  us ; 
Th*  occasion  should  as  naturally  faU, 
As  when  Bellario*  confesses  all. 

Figwes  of  speech,  which  poets  think  so  fine, 
(Ait*s  needless  varnish  to  make  Nature  shine) 
All  are  but  paint  upon  a  beauteous  face. 
And  in  descriptions  only  claim  a  jdaee : 
But,  to    make   rage  decbum,    and    grief  dis- 


»tam  Kmn  iii  de.p<ur  fine  things  to  force. 
Most  needs  succeed ;  ibr  who  can  choose  but  pity 
A  dying  hero,  miserably  witty  ? 
Bat,  oh !  the  dialogues,  where  jest  and  mock 
Is  held  up  like  a  rest  at  shittle-cock ; 
Or  else,  like  bells,  ctcrtally  they  chime. 
They  sigh  in  simile,  and  die  in  rhyme. 
"What  things  are  these  who  would  be  poets  thought. 
By  nature  not  inspired,  nor  learning  taught? 
Some  wit  they  have,  and  therefore  may  deserve 
A  better  coarse  than  this,  by  which  they  starve : 
But  to  write  plays  !  why,  'tis  a  bold  pretence 
To  judgment,  breedmg,  wit,  and  eloquence: 
Kay,  more ;  for  they  must  look  within,  to  find 
Those  secret  turns  of  nature  in  the  mind : 
Without  this  part,  in  vain  would  be  the  whole, 

'       And  hot »  body  all,  without  a  soul. 
Mi  this  united,  yet  but  makes  a  part 

I       Of  dialogue^  that  great  and  powerful  art, 

Vom  almost  lost,  which  the  old  Grecians  knew. 
From  whom  the  Romans  fainter  copies  drew, 
Scaree  ooqqvehended  since,  but  by  a  few. 
Plato  and  Locian  are  the  best  remains 
Of  all  the  wonders  which  this  art  contains; 
Yet  to  ooTKlves  we  justice  must  allow, 
Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  are  the  wonders  now : 
Coonder  them,  and  read  them  o'er  and  o^er, 
Co,  see  them  play'd ;  then  read  them  as  before ; 
Fur  tbcmgh  in  many  things  they  grossly  foil. 
Over  our  passions  still  they  so  prevail, 
That  Mr  own  grief  by  theirs  is  rock'd  asleep; 
The  doll  are  farc*d  to  feel,  the  wise  to  weep. 
Their  beauties  imitate,  avoid  their  faults : 
First,  on  a  plot  employ  thy  careful  thoughts  ; 
Turn  it,  with  time,  a  thousand  several  ways  ; 

I        Ti^  oft,  alone,  has  given  success  to  plays. 

*  in  Fhiiotery  a  play  of  Beaumoiit  and  Fletcher. 


Reject  that  vulgar  erroor  (which  sppcais 
So  fair)  of  making  perfect  character ; 
There's' DO  such  things  in  nature,  and  you'll  drawr 
A  faultless  monster,  which  the  world  ne'er  saw. 
Some  fettlts  must  be,  that  his  misfortunes  drew^ 
But  such  as  may  deserve  compassion  too. 
Besides  the  main  design,  composed  with  art. 
Each  moving  scene  must  be  a  plot  apart; 
Contrive  each  little  turn,  mark  eveiy  place^ 
As  painters  first  chalk  out  the  future  fiice: 
Yet  be  not  fondly  your  own  slave  for  this. 
But  change  her^fter  what  appears  amiss. 

Think  not  so  much  where  -shining  thoughts  tft 
place^ 
As  what  4  man  would  say  in  such  a  case: 
Neither  in  comedy  will  this -suffice. 
The  playe^  too  must  be  before  your  eyes ; 
And,  though  'tis  drudgery  to  stoop  so  low. 
To  him  you  must  your  secret  meaning  show. 

Expose  no  single  fop,  but  lay  the  load 
More  equally,  and  spread  the  folly  broad  ^ 
Mere  coxcombs  are  too  obvious;  oft  we  8e« 
A  fool  derided  by  as  bad  as  he : 
Hawks  fly  at  nobler  game ;  in  this  low  way 
A  very  owl  may  prove  a  bird  of  prey. 
Small  |K>ets  thus  will  one  poor  fop  devour. 
But  to  collect,  like  bees,  from  every  flower. 
Ingredients  to  compose  that  precious  juice,    • 
Which  serv««  the  world  for  pleasure  and  for  use^ 
In  spite  of  faction  this  would  favour  get; 
But  Falstaff  *  stan^  inimiUUe  yet* 

Another  fault  which,  often  may  befall^ 
Is,  when  the  wit  of  some  great  poet  shall 
So  overflow,  that  >s,  be  none  at  all. 
That  ev'n  his  fools  speak  sense,  as  if  possest^ 
And  each  b^  inspiration  breaks  his  jest 
If  once  the  justness  of  each  part  be  lost. 
Well  may  we  laugh,  but  at  the  poet's  cost* 
That  silly  thing  men  call  sheer-wit  avoid. 
With  which  our  age  so  naiiseously  is  cloy'd : 
Humour  is  all ;  wit  should  be  only  brought 
To  turn  agreeably  some  proper  thought. 

But  since  tlie  poets  we  of  late  have  known 
Shine  in  no  dress  so  much  as  in  their  own, 
like  better  by  example  to  convince, 
Cast  but  a  view  on  this  wrong  side  of  sense. 

First,  a  soliloquy  is  calmly  made ; 
Where  every  reason  is  exactly  weighed. 
Which,  once  perform'd,  most  opportunely  eomet 
.Some  hero  frighted  at  the  noise  aS  drums ;  • 
For  her  sweet  sake,  whom  at  first  sight  he  loves^ 
And  all  in  metaphor  his  passion  proves : 
But  some  sad  accident,  though  yet  unknown. 
Parting  this  pair,  to  leave  the  swain  alone ; 
He  strait  grows  jealous,  though  we  know  not  why ; 
Then,  to  ci>ligc  his  rival,  needs  will  die : 
But  first  he  makes  a  speech,  wherein  he  tells 
The  ahscnt  nymph  how  much  his  flame  esicels; 
And  yet  bequeaths  her  generously  now 
1*0  that  lov'd  rival  whom  he  does  not  know ! 
Who  strait  appears ;  but  who  can  Fate  withstand^ 
Too  late^  alas !  to  hold  his  hasty  hand. 
That  just  has  given  himself  the  cruel  stroke ! 
At  which  his  very  rival's  heart  is  broke : 
He,  more  to  his  new  friend  than  mistress  kind. 
Most  sadly  mourns  at  being  left  behind. 
Of  such  a  death  prefers  the  pleasing  charms 
To  love,  and  living  in  a  lady's  arms. 

f  The  natchltss  character  of  Shakespeare* 
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What  shmcftil  and  what  monBtroitf  thini;*  are 

thesfr! 
And  then  tbey  rail  at  those  thay  cannot  please ; 
Concludp  19s  only  partial  to  the  dead, 
And  grudge  this  sign  of  old  Ben  Jpnaon'shead; 
When  the  luftnnsie  Y^lue  of  the  stage 
Can  icam  he  judg'd  but  by  a  following  age : 
For  dances,  flutei,  Italian  songs,  and  rhyme, 
May  keep  up  sinking  nonsense  for  a  time  | 
But  that  mustfaii,  which  now  so  much  o'er-mles. 
And  s&DSfi  np  longer  will  subniit  to  fools. 

By  painful  tteps,  at  last,  we  labour  iqi 
Parnassus'  hill,  on  whose  bright  airy  top 
The  Epic  poets  so  divinely  show, 
^nd  with  just  pride  behold  the  rest  below. 
Heroic  poems  hare  a  just  pretence 
To  be  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  tense ; 
A  work  of  such  inestimable  worth, 
Tiicre  are  but  ^o  the  world  has  yet  brought  forth ! 
Homer  and  Virgil !  with  whal  sacred  awe, 
Xk)  those  mere  sounds  the  world's  attentiofi  d|V«r ! 
Just  as  a  changeling  seems  below  the  rest 
Of  men,  or  rathe^  is  a  two-legg'd  beast ; 
So  these  gigantic  souls>  amaz'd,  we  find 
As  much  above  the  rest  of  human  kind  ! 
Nature's  whole  strength  united  \  endless  foma, 
^nd  universal  shouts  attend  their  name ! 
Read  Homer  once,  and  y<m  can  read  np  more, 
for  all  books  else^ppear  so  mean,  so  poor, 
Verse  wift  seem  prose ;  but  still  persist  to  read. 
And  Homef*  will  be  all  the  books  you  need. 
Had  BosBu  never  writ,  the  world  had  still, 
like  Indians,  yiew'd  this  wondrous  piece  of  skill ; 
As  something  of  divine  the  work  ailmir'd ; 
Not  hop'd  to  be  instructed,  but  inspir'd : 
But  he,  disclosing  sacred  m^'sterics. 
Has  shown  irhere  all  the  mighty  magic  lies ; 
Describ'd  the  seedt,  and  in  what  order  sown. 
That  hare  to  such  a  vast  proportion  grown. 
Sure  from  some  angel  he  the  secret  knew, 
Who  through  this  labyrinth  has  lent  the  cine, 

But  what,  alas !  avails  it  poor  mankind. 
To  see  this  promis'd  land,  yet  stay  behind } 
The  way  Is  shown,  but  who  has  strength  to  go  ? 
Who  can  all  sciences  profoundly  know  ? 
"Wliose  foncy  flies  beyond  weak  Reason's  sight. 
And  yet  has  judgment  to  direct  it  right  ? 
Whose  just  discernment,  Virgil-like,  is  snch, 
Never  to  say  too  tittle,  or  too  much  ? 
Let  such  a  man  begin  without  delay ; 
But  ho  must  do  beyond  what  I  can  say ; 
Must  above  Tksio's  lofty  flights  prevail, 
^^cceed  where  S^naer,  and  ev'n  Miltoq  foil. 


ODE  Oy  BRUTUS, 

"Tissaid,  thatfovourite,  mankind. 
Was  made  the  lord  of  all  below ; 
But  yet  the  doohtful  are  concem'd  to  find, 
'Tis  only  one  man  tells  another  so. 

And,  for  this  great  dominion  here. 

Which  over  other  beasts  we  claim, 
Reason  our  best  credential  does  appear, 

By  which  indeed  we  domineer, 
Bnt  how  absurdly,  wa  may  see  with  shame. 

Reason,  that  solemn  trifle !  light  as  air. 
Driven  up  and  down  by  oenmre  or  applauM } 


By  paftiailave  away  *tis  blown. 
Or  the  least  pejudice  can  weigh  it  down  | 
Thus  our  high  privilege  becomes  our  snare. 

In  any  nice  and  weighty  cause. 
How  weak,  at  best,  is  Reason  1  yet  the  grave 
Impose  on  that  small  judgment  which  we  have. 

In  all  those  wits,  whose  names  hare  spread  90  widsi 

And  ev'n  the  force  of  time  defy'd, 

Somefoilings  yet  may  be  descry'd. 
Among  the  rest,  with  wonder  be  it  told. 
That  Brutus  is  admir'd  for  Caesar's  death  ; 
By  which  he  yet  survives  i^  Fame's  immortal 

Brutus,  ev'n  he,  of  all  the  rest,  [brrath' 

In  whom  we  should  that  deed  the  moot  detest, 

Is  of  mankind  esteem'd  the  best 
As  snow,  descending  foom  some  lofty  hi^I, 
Is  by  its  rolling  course  augmenting  i^l. 
So  from  illustrioua  authors  down  have  roll'd 
Thosa  great  encominms  he  received  of  old : 

Republic  oratora  will  shew  esteem, 

And  gild  their  eloquence  with  praise  of  himi 
But  Truth,  unveil'd,  like  a  bright  su|i  appear, 
To  shine  away  this  heap  of  seventeen  hundred  yeai^ 

In  vain  'tis  urg'd  by  an  illustrious  wit, 
(Tq  whom  in  all  besides  I  willingly  submit) 
That  CfBsar's  life  no  pity  could  deserve 
From  one  who  UiU'd  himself,  rather  than  sertc, 
Had  Brutus  chose  rather  himself  to  slay. 

Than  any  master  tp  obey, 
Happy  for  Rome  had  been  that  noble  pride; 
The  world  had  then  remain'd  in  peace,  itod  only 
Brutus  dy'd. 
For  he,  whose  soul  disdains  to  own 
Subjection  to  a  tyrant's  frown, 
And  his  own  life  would  rather  end, 
Would  sure  much  rather  kill  himself,  than  cnl| 
hurt  his  friend. 
To  his  own  swoid  in  the  Philippian  ^Id 

Brutus  indeed  at  Uist  did  yield : 
But  in  those  times  self-killing  was  not  nxt^ 
And  his  proceeded  only  from  despair : 

He  might  have  chosen  else  to  live. 
In  hopes  another  Cmar  would  forgive ; 
Then,  for  the  good  of  Rome,  he  could  once  mora 
Conspire  agauist  a  life  which  had  spar'd  his  beforti 

Our  country  challenges  our  utmost  care, 
And  in  our  thoughts  deserves  the  tenderest  share}. 
Her  to  a  thousand  friepds  we  should  prefer. 
Yet  not  betray  them,  though  it  be  for  her. 

Hard  is  his  heart,  whom  no  desert  can  move, 
A  mistress  or  a  friend  to  love. 

Above  whate'er  he  does  besides  enjoy ; 
But  may  he,  far  thek  sakes,  his  «dre  or  aoos  den 

stroy ! 
For  sacred  justice,  or  for  public  good, 
Scom'd  be  our  wealth,  our  honour,  and  our  bloods 
In  such  a  cause,  want  is*  a  happy  state, 
Ev'n  low  disgrace  would  he  a  glorious  fete  ; 
And  death  itself,  when  noble  fame  survives. 
More  to  be  valued  than  a  thousand  livcs^ 

But  'tis  not  surely  of  so  fiaur  renown 
To  spill  another's  blood,  as  to  expose  our  own: 

Of  all  that's  ours  we  cannot  give  to<x  mnoh. 
But  what  belongs  to  friendship,  oh !  'tis  sacrilege  t^ 
touch. 

Can  we  stand  by  unmov'd,  and  see 
Oar  mother  robb'daadravish'd^  Can^be 
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BttOiU,  if  in  ber  caine  we  ne? tr  itir, 
pMS*d   with  the  itreBgth  ^nd    bnuty  of  the 
imvisher? 
Thne  vb$»  oar  bard  with  heet  elmott  diriae ; 
n^B  pitj  that  his  ihovii^ht  was  not  as  stronj^  as  fine. 
WouM  it  aioni  justly  did  the  case  exjpt^n, 
Qr  that  its  beanty,  and  its  gn|ce  were  less. 
(Thus  a  nymph  sometimes  we  see, 
Who  90  charming  seems  to  be, 
That,  jeakms  of  a  soft  surprise; 
We  scarce  durst  tmst  our  eager  eyei) 
Such  a  fiillacious  ambosl)  to  escape, 
It  were  but  vain  to  plead  a  willing  rape ) 
A  valiaat  son  wpuld  be  provoked  tl>e  more  | 
A  farce  we  tberiefore  must  confess,  but  acted  long 
A  marriage  fiiioe  did  interyene,  [i^re  $ 

With  all  the  solemn  and  the  sacred  fcene: 

Loud  was  the  Hymenean  song ; 
fhe  violated  dame  >  walked  smilmglyaloqg, 
And  in  the  midst  of  the  most  sacred  dance. 

As  if  eaaaBOttr'd  of  his  sight. 
Often  she  cast  a  kind  admiring  glance 
On  the  bold  stfuggter  for  delight ; 
Who  afterwards  appear'd  so  moderate  and  cool, 
JU  if  far  public  good  alone  be  so  desired  to  role. 

But,  oh  !  that  this  were  all  which  we  can  urge 
Against  a  Komaq  of  so  great  a  soul  I 
And  that  €ur  truth  permitted  us  tq  pargff 

His  fiict,  of  iirhat  appears  so  foul! 
Friendship,  that  sacred  and  suUimest  tl^ng  1 
The  noblest  quality,  and  c^iefest  good, 
(In  this  dull  age  scarce  understo^)    [to  sing, 
hfpitfs  OS  with  unusual  warmth  l^ev  ii^iir'd  rites 
Aisist,  ye  angels  1  whose  immortal  blii^. 
Though  more  rcfin'd,  chiefly  consists  in  this. 
Bow  plainly  yonr  bright  thoughts  tq  one  another 

shine! 
Ob !  bow  ye  all  agree  in  harmony  divine ! 
Tbe  race  of  mutual  love  with  equal  zeal  ye  run, 
A  coune,  i^  far  fro^  any  end,  as  wl^en  at  first  be- 
gun. 
Ye  saw,  and  smiPd  upon  this  matchless  pair. 
Who  still  betwixt  them  did  so  n^any  virti^es  share. 
Some  which  bdong  to  peace,  and  some  t^  strife, 
Those  of  a  calm,  and  V  an  active  life, 
That  all  the  excellence  of  human-kind 
Coocurr'd  to  make  of  both  but  one  united  mlqd. 
Which  friendship  did  so  fast  and  closely  bind. 
Hot  tiie  least  cement  oould  appear  by  which  their 
sQuIs  were  join'd. 
That  tye  whioh  holds  our  iportal  ftame. 
Which  poor  unknowing  we  a  soul  aqd  body  name, 
Seems  not  a  compositioQ  more  divine,  '     f  #hine. 
Or  more  abstruse,  than  all  that  does  in  friendship 

From  mighty  Cesar  and  his  boundle^  grace. 
Though  Bmtus,  once  at  l^a^  his  life  received ; 
floch  obliTatiom,  though  so  high  believ'd. 

Are  yet  but  slitrht  in  such  a  case« 
Where  friendship  so  possesses  all  the  plaoe, 
There  is  no  room  fbr  gratitude,  $ince  he, 
Who  so  oUigff ,  is  more  plees'd  than  hk  sav*d  fi^iend 
csnbe* 
Just  in  the  midst  of  all  this  noble  heat. 
While  their  great  hearts  did  both  so  kindly  beat, 
That  it  amaz'd  the  lookers-on, ' 
And  tee'd  them  tq  suspect  a  father  and  a  $oa*} 


*  Rome. 
?  Gnvwnin^peetedftqhave 


begqttaBni^ 


(Though  here  ef^  Nature's  self  still  seem'd  to  be 
outdone) 
From  sqch  a  friendship  unprovoked  to  fall 
Is  hofrid,  yet  I  wish  that  fact  were  all        [calf. 

Which  does  with  toomnch  cause  u^gratefql  Brut^ 

In  coolest  blood  he  laid  a  long  design 
Against  his  best  and  dearest  friend  ; 
Iml  ev'n  his  foes  in  zeal  exceed, 
To  spirit  others  up  to  work  so  black  a  deed  ; 
Himself  tbe  centre  where  they  all  did  join. 
Cesar,  meantime,  fearless,  and  fond  of  him. 

Was  as  Industrious  all  the  while 
To  give  such  ample  marks  of  food  esteem, 
As  made  the  gravest  Romans  smile 
To  see  with  how  i^uch  ease  love  oan  the  wise  be- 
guile. 
He,  whqm  tbus  Bpitus  d(yHn*d  to  bleed. 
Did,  setting  his  own  raise  a«de, 
Nothing  less  for  ^im  provide, 
Than  in  the  world's  great  empire  to  su/cceod : 
Which  we  arc  bonnd  in  justice  to  allow, 
Is  all-flqfficieut  proof  to  sbqw 
That  Brutus  did  not  strike  for  his  own  sake ; 
And  |f>  alas  !  lie  fiul'4,  'twas  ouly  by  mistake^ 


MISCELLANIES. 


THE  RAITUBE. 

I  risLO,  I  yield,  and  osn  no  longer  stay 

My  eager  thoughts,  that  force  themsclvrs  sway. 

Sure  none  inspired  (whose  heat  transports  them  still 

Above  their  reason,  and  beyond  their  will) 

Can  firm  against  the  strong  impulse  remain  ; 

Censure  itself  were  not  to  shaqi  a  pain. 

Let  vulgar  minds  submit  to  vulgar  sway; 

What  Ignorance  shall  think,  or  Malice  say. 

To  me  arc  trifles ;  if  the  knowing  few, 

y/ho  can  see  faults,  but  can  see  beauties  too. 

Applaud  tliat  genius  which  themselves  partake. 

And  spare  the  poet  for  the  Muse's,  sake. 

The  Muse,  who  raises  mc  from  humble  jrround. 
To  view  the  vast  and  various  world  around ; 
How  fast  I  mount !  in  what  a  wondrous  way 
I  grow  transported  to  thb  large  survey ! 
I  value  Earth  no  more,  and  f^r  below 
Methinks  I  see  the  busy  pigmies  go. 
My  soul  entranc'd  is  in  a  rapture  brought 
Above  the  common  tracks  of  vulgar  thought; 
With  fancy  wing'd,  I  feel  the  purer  air, 
And  with  contempt  look  down  on  human  care. 

Airy  Ambition,  ever  soaring  high. 
Stands  first  expos'd  to  my  ccnisorious  eye. 
Behold  some  toiling  up  a  slippery  hill, 
Where,  though  arriv*d,  they  must  be  toiling  still : 
Some,  with  unsteady  feet,  just  fiillen  to  ground, 
Others  at  top,  whose  heads  arc  turtiing  round. 
To  this  high  sphere  it  happens  still  that  some. 
The  most  unfit,  are  forward  ■st  to  come ; 
Yet  among  these  are  princes  forcM  to  cboosei^ 
Or  seek  out  such  as  would  perhaps  refuse« 
Favour  too  great  is  safely  placed  on  none. 
And  soon  becomes  a  dragon  or  a  drone  | 
Rither  remiss  and  negligent  of  all. 
Or  else  imperious  and  tyrannicaL 
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The  Mase  inspires  me  now  to  laok  again. 
And  sec  a  meaner  sort  of  sordid  men 
Boating  on  little  heaps  of  yellow  dust; 
For  that  despising  honour,  ease,  and  lust. 
Xet  other  baitls^  expressing  how  it  shines. 
Describe  with  envy  what  the  miser  finds; 
Only  as  heaps  of  dirt  it  seems  to  me, 
Whore  we  such  despicable  vermin  see, 
Who  creep  through  filth  a  thousand  crooked  ways. 
Insensible  of  infamy  or  praise : 
Xoaded  with  guilt,  they  still  pursue  their  course, 
Not  cv>n  restraint  by  love  or  friendship's  force. 

Not  to  enlarge  on  such  an  obvious  thought, 
Behold  their  folly,  which  transcends  their  &ult! 
Alas !  their  cares  and  cautions  only  tend 
To  gain  the  means,  and  then  to  lose  the  end. 
X.ike  heroes  in  romances,  still  in  sight 
Por  mistresses  that  yield  them  no  delight. 
This,  of  all  vice,  does  most  debase  the.  mind. 
Gold  is  itself  th'  allay  to  human-kind. 
Oh,  happy  times !  when  no  such  thing  as  coin 
E'er  tempted  friends  to  part,  or  foes  to  join  ! 
Cattle  or  com,  among  those  harmless  men. 
Was  all  their  wealth,  the  gold  and  silver  then : 
Com  was  too  bulky  to  corrupt  a  tribe. 
And  bellowing  heids  would  have  betray^  the  bribe. 

Ev*n  traffic  now  is  intercourse  of  ill. 
And  every  wind  brings  a  new  mischief  still ; 
By  trade  we  flourish  in  our  leaves  and  fruit. 
But  avarice  and  excess  devour  the  root. 

Thus  far  the  Muse  unwillingly  has  been 
Pix'd  on  the  dull,  less  happy  sorts  of  sin  ; 
But  now,  more  pleas'd,  she  views  the  different  ways 
Of  luxury,  and  all  its  charms  8urve3rs. 
Dear  Luxury !  thou  soft,  but  sure  deceit ! 
Rise  of  the  mean,  and  rain  of  the  great ! 
Thou  sure  presage  of  ill -approaching  fates. 
The  bane  of  rmpires,  and  the  change  of  states  I 
Annies  in  vain  resist  thy  mighty  power ; 
Not   the   worst  conduct  would  confound   them 

morRi 
Thus  Rome  herself,  while  o^er  the  world  she  flew. 
And  did  by  virtue  all  that  world  subdue. 
Was  by  her  own  viclorious  arms  oppress'd. 
And  catch'd  infection  from  the  conquered  East ; 
Whcnee  all  those  vices  came,  which  soon  devour 
The  best  foundations  of  renown  and  power. 

But  oh  !  what  need  have  we  abrcMid  to  roam. 
Who  feel  too  much  the  sad  effects  at  home, 
Of  wild  excess !  which  we  so  plainly  find 
Decays  the  body,  and  impairs  the  mind. 
But  yet  grave  fops  must  not  presume  fh>m  hence 
To  slight  the  sacred  pleasures  of  the  sense : 
Our  appetites  are  Nature's  laws,  and  given 
Under  the  broad  authentic  seal  of-  Heaven. 
Let  pedants  wrangle,  and  let  bigots  fight. 
To  ptit  restraint  on  innocent  delight, 
But  Heaven  and  Nature's  always  in  the  right; 
Tliey  would  not  draw  poor  wretched  mortals  in. 
Or  give  desires  that  shall  be  doom'd  for  sin. 
Yet,  that  in  height  of  harmless  joy  we  may 
Last  to  old  age.  and  never  lose  a  day. 
Amidst  our  pleasures  we  ourselves  should  spare. 
And  manage  all  with  temperance  and  care. 
The  gods  forbid  but  we  sometimes  may  steep 
Our  joys  in  wine,  and  lull  our  cares  asleep : 
It  raises  Nature,  ripens  seeds  of  wortli. 
As  moistening-  pictures  calls  the  colours  forth; 
But  if  the  varnish  we  to6  oft  apply, 
Alas  I  like  colours^  we  grow  faint  and  die. 
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Hold,  hold,  impetuoos  Mose«-I  ipould  i 
Her  over-eager  hmt,  bat  all  in  v«|n ; 
Abandoned  to  delights,  she  longs  to  rove  ; 
I  checked  her  here,  and  now  she  flies  to  love  ; 
Shows  me  some  rural  nymph,  by  shepherd  cba8*d» 
Soon  overtaken,  and  as  soon  6mbrac*d : 
The  grass  by  her,  as  she  by  him,  is  prea8>d ; 
For  shame,  my  Muse,  let  &ncy  guea»the  r^: 
At  such  a  point  fancy  can  never  stay. 
But  flies  beyond  whatever  you  can  say. 
Behold  the  silent  shades,  the  anoorous  grove^ 
The  dear  delights,  the  very  act  of  Love. 
This  is  his  lowest  sphere,  his  oountry  aoene. 
Where  Love  is  humble,  >and  his  fare  but  nieaB| 
Yet  springing  up  without  the  help  of  art^ 
Leaves  a  stncerer  relish  in  the  heart, 
More  healthfully,  though  not  so  finely  fed. 
And  better  thrives  than  where  mote  nicely  bred. 
But  *tis  in  courts  where  most  he  makes  a  show. 
And,  high  enthro^'d,  governs  the  world  below  ^  - 
For  though  in  histories  learned  igpMMranoe 
Attributes  all  to  cunning  or  to  chance. 
Love  will  in  those  disguises  often  smile, 
And  knows  the  cause  was  kiBdaess  all  the  whiles 
What  story,  plate,  or  person,  cannot  prove 
The  boundless  influence  of  mighty  Love  ? 
Where'er  the  Sun  can  vigorous  heat  inspire^ 
Both  sexes  glow,  and  languish  with  desire. 
The  weary*d  swain,  fast  in  the  arms  of  sleem 
Love  can  awake,  and  often  sighing  keep ; 
And  busy  gown-men,  by  fond  love  disguis'd. 
Will  leisih^  find  to  make  themselves  despis'd: 
The  proudest  kings  submit  to  Beauty's  sway  ; 
Beauty  itself,  a  greater  prince  than  they. 
Lies  sometimes  languishing  with  all  its  pride 
By  a  belov*d,  though  fickle  lover's  side. 
I  mean  to  slight  th^  soft  enchanting  charm. 
But,  oh !  my  head  and  heart  are  both  too  wamu 
I  doat  on  woman-kind  with  all  their  faults. 
Love  turns  my  satire  into  softest  thoughts ; 
Of  all  that  passion  which  our  peace  destroys 
Instead  of  mischief,  I  describe  tlie  joys. 
But  short  will  be  his  reign  (I  fear  too  short). 
And  present  cares  shall  be  my  ftiture  sport. 
Then  Lo%'e's  bright  torch  put  out,  his  arrows  broke^ 
Ixxxe  front  kind  chains,and  from  th'  engaging  yoke. 
To  all  fond  thoughts  Fit  sing  such  coonter-cfaanns^ 
The  fair  shall  listen  in  their  lovers  arms.. 

Now  the  enthusiastic  fit  is  spent, 
I  feel  my  weakness,  and  too  late  repent. 
As  they  who  walk  in  dreams  oft  climb  too  high 
For  sense  to  follow  with  a  waking  eye  ; 
And  in  such  wild  attempts  are  blindly  bold. 
Which  afterwards  they  tremble  to  behold  : 
So  I  review  these  sallies  of  my  pen. 
And  modest  Reason  is  retum'd  again ; 
My  confidence  I  curse,  my  fete  accuse. 
Scarce  hold  from  censuring  the  sacred  Muse. 

No  wretched  poet  of  tha  radling  pit, 
No  critic  curs'd  with  the  wrong  side  of  w«t» 
Is  more  severe  from  ignorance  and  spite. 
Than  1  with  judgment  against  all  1  write* 


MR.  HOBBES,  AND  HIS  JTRrTlNGS. 

Such  is  the  mode  of  these  censorious  days^ 
llic  art  is  lost  of  knowing  how  to  praise  ^ 
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For  how  could  such  a  uretch  succeed, 
But  that,  atas,  it  was  decreed  i 


Foete  are  eaViM  Mir,  ftnd  fboli  9l<Stit 
Admire  at  vH,  becattMtteiSfleiwet  have  none. 
Yet  wMiftfe>er  li  by  tafn  critics  thonffht, 
Piaising  is  hta^er  AiMh  tban  DndiDg  fjitttt-j 
In  hoaidy  pieces  ev'n  the  Dutch  excel, 
Italians  ooly  can  draw  beauty  w«H. 

As  itrii^s,  alike  wound  up,  so  equal  prove. 
That  one  resounding  makes  the  other  move ; 
From  such  a  cause  our  satires  please  so  much, 
We  sympathize  with  each  lll-natur^d  toucli  i 
And  a»  the  sharp  infection  spreads  about. 
The  rmder's  malice  helps  the  writer  ok)t 
To  blame,  ii  easy ;  to  commend,  is  bold  ; 
Yet,  if  the  Muse  inspires  it,  who  can  hold  ? 
To  merit  we  are  bound  to  give  applause, 
Cooteht  to  suffer  in  so  just  a  cause. 

miiile  in  dark  ignorance  we  lay,  afraid 
Of  fimcies,  ghnsts,  and  every  empty  shade. 
Great  Hobbcs  appeared,  and  by  plain  reason's  fight 
Put  soch  fantastic  ibrms  to  shameful  flight 
Food  is  their  fear,  who  think  men  needs  must  be 
To  vice  eliSiaT'd,  if  ftom  vain  tetrours  free  ; 
The  wise  and  good  morality  will  guide^ 
Aad  sunentition  all  the  world  beside. 

In  other  authors,  though  the  thought  be  good, 
Tis  not  sometimes  so  easily  undemtood ; 
That  jetiel  oft'  unpolish'd  has  remained ; 
Some  wofds  tbould  be  left  oat,  and  some  explained  $ 
So  that  in  seardk  of  sense,  we  either  stray. 
Or  else  frow  weary  hi  so  rongh  a  way* 
Bvt  here  sweat  Moqoence  does  always  smile, 
la  such  a  choice,  vet  unafiected  style, 
Ai  mnst  both  knowledge,  and  delight  impart. 
The  farce  o^  t-eaiion,  with  the  flowers  of  art ; 
Clear  aa  a  beautiful  transparent  skin. 
Which  never  hides  the  blood,  yet  holds  it  in : 
like  a  deUcioos  strenn  It  ever  ran, 
As  smooch  as  wooaan,  but  as  strong  as  man. 

Bacon  himaelf,  whose  universal  wit 
Does  admiratioB  through  the  world  beget. 
Scarce  more  his  age's  ornament  is  thought. 
Or  gnater  credit  to  his  country  brought 

MThile  Flame  b  young,  too  weak  to  fly  away, 
Malice  puranes  her,  like  some  bird  of  pfey ; 
But  oQoe  on  wing,  then  all  the  quarrels  cease ; 
Envy  herself  is  glad  to  be  at  peace. 
Gives  over,  weary'd  with  so  high  a  flight, 
Above  her  reach,  and  scaree  within  her  sight 
Hohhea,  to  this  happy  pitoh  arriv'd  at  Uist, 
Might  have  lookM  down  with  pride  on  dangers  past 
Bvt  such  the  frailty  is  of  homan-kind. 
Men  toil  for  Fame,  which  no  man  lives  to  find  ; 
Long  ripening  nnder  ground  this  China  lies; 
Fame  bears  no  fruit,  till  the  vain  planter  dies. 
Thos  Nature,  tir'd  with  his  unusual  length 
Of  life,  which  ptit  her  to  her  utmost  strength, 
Soch  stodi  of  wit  mmUe  to  supply, 
Toapare  benelf,  was  glad  to  let  him  die. 


WRtTTEN  OVER  A  OATB. 

HnativcB  a  mm,  who,  by  relation* 
Dqpeada  npon  predeatination ; 
For  which  the  learned  and  the  wise 
Bis  nndentanding  much  despise : 
Sot  t  prooMnee  with  loyal  toti^oe 
Kmintbirii^t,  them  lathe  wrongs 
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MaaiT  they  hate,  and  wit  they  slight ; 
They  neither  act,  nor  reasob  right. 

And  nothing  mind  but  pence. 
Unskilful  they  victorious  are, 
Conduct  a  kingdom  without  care, 

A  council  without  sense. 
So  Moses  once  and  Joshua, 
And  that  virago  Debora, 

Bestrid  poor  Israel : 
Like  reverence  pay  to  these  !  fbr  wh6 
Could  ride  a  nation  as  they  do, 

Without  a  miracle  ? 


ODE 

QM  THE  OBATB  OF  RE.VRY   rURCELt. 

Good  angels  snatch'd  him  eagerly  on  high  \ 
Joyful  they  flew,  singing  and  soaring  through  the 

sky. 
Inching  his  new-fled|:'d  soul  to  fly  i 
While  we,  alas!  lamenting  lie. 
He  went  musing  all  along. 
Composing  new  their  hehvcHly  wajgt 
A  while  his  xkilful  notes  loud  haUcli:jah8  dfOW&M ; 
But  soon  they  ceas'd  their  own,  to  c4tch  his  ptei9« 
ing  sound. 
David  himself  improv'd  the  harmony, 
David,  in  sacred  story  so  renown'd 
No  less  for  music,  than  for  poetry  f 
Genius  sublime  in  either  art  \ 
Citywn'd  with  applauaq  siirpasahkg  all  desert ! 

A  man  just  after  God's  own  heart  I 
If  human  cares  are  lawftil  to  the  bleat, 
Already  settled  in  eternal  rest ; 
Needs  must  he  wish,  that  Purcell  only  might 
Have  liv*d  to  set  whathts  vouchsaTd  to  write  ; 
For,  sure,  the  noble  thirst  of  ihmc 
>yith  the  frail  body  never  dies ; 
But  with  the  soul  ascends  the  skies. 

From  whence  at  first  it  came. 
'Tis  sure  no  little  proof  «re  have  ' 
That  part  of  us  seurviveS  the  grave, 
And  in  our  fiime  below  still  bears  a  share : 
Why  is  the  future  else  so  much  onr  care, 
Ev'n  in  our  latest  moment  of  despair  ? 
And  death  despis'd  for  fom^  by  all  the  wise  ai4 
brave? 
Oh,  all  ye  blest  harmonious  choir ! 
Who  Power  Almighty  only  love,  and  only  thftt  ad- 
mire ! 
Dook  down  with  pity  from  yioair  peaceful  bAwer, 
On  this  sad  iile  perpkx'd, 
Alkd  ever,  ever  ve»'d 
With  amdous  care  of  trifles,  wealth  andpovon 
In  our  rough  minds  doe  reverence  inftise 
For  sw^et  melodious  sounds^  aiid  each  harmaidons 
Muse. 
Music  exalts  man's  nAture,  and  insplivs 
High  elmted  tlioiights,  orftntte,  kioddesi^M. 
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OK  THE   LOM  OP  AN  ONLY  SON, 

HOBERT  MAR§tUIS  OP  NOJRMANSY. 

Out  moming*8  gay  and  shiiyng'; 

The  days  our  jojs  declare ; 
At  evminjf  no  reprntn;^; 

And  night's  all  void  of  care. 

A  fond  transported  mother 

Was  often  heard  to  cry. 
Oh,  where  is  such  an  other 

So  bless'd  by  Heaven  as  I  ? 

A  child  at  first  was  wanting  ;  ' 

Now  such  a  son  is  sent. 
As  parents  most  lamenting 

In  him  wouJd  find  content 

A  child  of  whom  kind  Heaven 

Not  only  h<M>e  bestows, 
But  has  already  given 

Him  all  our  hopes  propose. 

The  happy  sire's  possessing 

His  share  in  such  a  boy. 
Adds  still  a  greater  blessiug 

To  all  my  other  joy. 

But  ah!  this  shiny  weather 

Became  too  hot  at  last;  ' 
Black  clouds  began  to  gather, 

And  all  the  sky  o*ercast. 

So  fierce  a  fever  rages. 

We  all  lie  drowp'd  in  tears; 
And  dismal  sad  presages 

Come  thundering  in  our  ears. 

The  doubts  that  made  us  languish ' 

Did  worse,  far  worse  than  kill. 
Yet,  oh,  with  all  their  anguish, 

WouM  we  had  doubted  still  f 

But  why  90  much  digressioQ, 

This  fatal  loss  to  show } 
Alas,  therc^s  no  expression 

Can  tell  a  parent's  woe  \ 


ON  MR.  POPE,  AND  HIS  POEMS. 

With  age  dcc^y'd,  with  courts  and. business  tir'd, 
Caring  for  nothing  but  what  ease  required. 
Too  serious  now  a  wanton  Muse  to  court. 
And  from  the  critics  safe  arrived  in  port ; 
I  little  thought  of  lanching  forth  again, 
'  Amidst  adventurous  rovers  of 'the  pen ;  ' 
And,  after  some  small  undeservM  success, 
Thus  hayarding  at  last  to  make  it  less. 

Encomiums  suit  not  this  censorious  time. 
Itself  a  subject  for  satiric  rhyme ; 
Iftnorancc  honour'd,  \V\t  and  Worth  defam'd. 
Folly  triumphant;  and  ev*n  Homer  blam'd. 
But  to  this  genius,  join'd  with  so  much  art, 
Such  various  learning  mix*d  in  every  part. 
Poets  are  bound  a  loi|d  applause  to  pay  ; 
Apollo  bids  it,  and  they  must  obey. 

And  yet  so  wondrous,  so  sublhne  a  thing. 
As  the  great  Iliad,  scarce  could  make  me  sing  ; 
F.xeept  1  justly  could  at  once  commmid 
A  good  compaiiioa,  and  as  firm  a  friend. 


One  moral,  or  a  mere  well-natur'd  deed^ 
Can  all  desert  in  sciences  exceed. 

'TIS  great  dalight  to  laugh  at  some  men's  wmys; 
But  a  much  greater  to  give  merit  praise. 


STANZAS.  ' 

WnfeKE'si  my  foolish  bent  to  public  good. 
Or  fonder  zeal  for  some  misguided  prince. 

Shall  make  my  dangerous  humour  understood^ 
For  changing  ministers  fot  men  of  sense : 

When,  vainfy  proud  to  show  my  public  care. 
And  cv*n  ashamed  to  see  three  nations  foord, 

I  shall  no  longer  bear  a  wretched  share 
In  ruling  ill,  or  being  over-rul'd  : 

Then,  as  old  lechers  in  a  winter's  night 
To  yawning  hearers  all  their  pranks  disclose  ; 

And  what  decay  deprives  them  of  delight. 
Supply  with  vain  endeavours  to  impose : 

Just  so  shall  I  as  idly  entertein 

Some  ptnpling  patriots,  food  of  seeming  wise  ; 
Tell  how  I  still  could  great  employments  gain. 

Without  concealing  truths,  or  whispering  lies  ? 

Boast  of  succeeding  in  my  countrv's  cause 
Kv'n  against  some  almost  too  high  to  blame  s 

"^^liom,  when  advanc'd  beyond  the  reach  of  Javs^ 
I  oft'  had  ridicttl'd  to  sense  and  shame: 

Say,  I  resisted  the  most  fwfent  fraud; 

But  friendless  merit  openly  approvM  ; 
And  that  I  was  above  the  being  aw'd 

Not  only  by  my  prince,  hut  those  be  lov'd : 

TITio  knows  but  my  example  then  mf  y  please 
$»uch  noble,  hopeful  spirits  as  appear 

Willing  to  slight  their  pleasures  and  their  ease. 
For  fame  and  honour?  till  at  last  they  hear. 

After  much  trouble  borne,  and  danger  r^si^ 
The  crown  assisted,  and  my  country  served  ; 

Without  good  fortune  I  had  been  undone,  * 
JM'ithottt  a  good  estate  I  might  have  starr'd. 


THE  ELECTION  OF  A  POETLAUREJT 

IN  ii.ncc.xxx. 

A  FAMOUS  assembly  was  summon'd  of  late: 
To  crown  a  new  Laureat,  came  Phccbus  in  state. 
With  all  that  Montfaucon  himself  could  de^rc. 
His  bow,  laurel,  harp,  and  abundance  of  fire. 

At  Bartlemew.iair  ne'er  did  bolltes  so  jostle. 
No  country-election  e'er  made  such  a  bustle : 
From  garret,  mint,  tavern,  they  all  post  away; 
Some  thirsting  for  sack,  some  ambitious  of  bay. 

All  came  with  full  confidence,  flushed  with  vain 

hope. 
From  Cibber  and  Durfcy,  to  Prior  and  Pope. 
Pheebus  smii'd  on  these  last,  but  yet  ne'erthelcst. 
Said,  he  hop'd  they  had  got  enough  by  the  press. 

With  a  huge  mountain-load  of  hcroical  lumber. 
Which  from  Toiisod  to  Curll  every  piess  had  gioan'd 
under. 
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Cum  nadonm,  and  cry*d,  ''  Look,  all  thcae  are 

ny  lays. 
Bat  ^pnwtat  I  beg  you'd  but  read  my  Essays." 

LampooDen  and  criticj*  rushM  in  like  a  tide. 
Stern  Domis  and  Gildon  cntne  first  side-by  ^ide. 
Apollo  oonfcssM  that  their  lashes  had  stings, 
Bttt  beadles  and  hangmen  were  never  cbosc  kings. 

Steele  long  had  so  cimningly  manag*d  the  town. 
He  CQold  not  be  blam*d  for  expecting  the  crown ; 
Apolk)  dcmorrM  as  to  granting  his  wish, 
fiat  widi*d  him  good  Inck  in  his  project  of  fish. 

Lame  Congreve,  unable  such  things  to  endure. 
Of  Apollo  begg'd  either  a  crown  or  a  cure ; 
Torcfttsetachawriter,  Apollo  wan  loth, 

t  nclin'd  to  have  giaated  htm  both. 


Whea  Bwskingham  came,  be  scarce  car'd  to  be 


Till  Pbo^us  desir*d  his  old  friend  to  walk  in  j 

Bat  a  lanreat  peer  bad  never  been  known. 

The  oommoiiers  claim'd  that  place  as  their  own. 

Yet  if  the  kind  god  had  been  iie*er  so  ioclin'd 
To  bitvk  an  oW  rule,  yet  be  well  kncw.his  mind, 
Who  oT  such  prefennent  would  only  make  sport. 
And  laagh'd  at  all  suitors  for  places  at  court 
Xbbrithstandittg  this  law,yet  I^nsdownc  was  nam*d. 
But  Apo(lo  with  kindness  his  indolence  blam*d. 
And  said  he  would  chooae  him,  but  that  be  should 

Aa  emptoyment  of  trouble  be  sever  could  bear. 

A  pi*late»  lor  wit  and  for  eloquence  fam'd, 
Apollo  soon  missM,  and  he  needs  not  be  nani'd ; 
Since,  amidst  a  whole  bench,  of  which  some  arc  so 

'  bright. 
No  one  of  them  shines  so  leam'd  and  polite. 

To  Shipp«»n,  Apollo  was  cold  with  respect, 
Since  he  for  tins  state  could  the  Muses  neglect : 
But  caid,  in  a  greater  assembly  he  shiiiM, 
Aad  places  were  things  he  had  ever  declinU 

Tiapp,  Young,  and  Vanbrugh,  expected  reward. 
For  some  things  writ  well  :  but  ApoUo  declar'd. 
That  one  was  tou  Oat,  the  other  too  rougb, 
Aad  the  third  sure  already  had  places  enough. 

Pert  Bndgell  came  next,  and,  demanding  the  bays, 
S^  •«  Thoscwoiks  must  be  good,  which  had  Addi- 

0on*s  praise ;" 
Bvt  Apollo  replv'd,  "  Child  Kustnce,  'tis  known. 
Most  authora  will  praise  whatsocver's  their  own." 

When  Philipacame  forth,  as  starch  as  a  Quaker, 
Whose  simple  profession's  a  Pastoral-maker; 
ApoOo  adris*d  him  from  pkyhouse  to  keep, 
And  pipe  to  nought  ehe  but  bis  dog  and  his  sheep. 

Haghfcs,  Fenton,  and  Hay,  came  last  in  th^  (rain, 
Too  modest  to  ask  for  the  crown  they  would  gain ; 
Phobos  thought  thtmi  too  bashful,  and  saidUey 

would  itcfA 
More  bcMness,  if  ever  they  hopM  to  succeed. 

AP(Jk>,  now  driven  to  a  cursed  quandar>% 

Was  «i^ins  for  SwiO,  or  the  fam'd  Lady  Mary  : 

Kay    had  honest  Tom  Southcmc  but  been  within 

But  at  hwt  he  grew  wanton,  aadjangh*d  at  them  all : 
*  Dr.  Atteibiuy,  bishop  of  Rochester, 


And  so  spying  one  who  came  only  to  gaze, 
A  hater  of  verse,  and  drspiser  of  plays ; 
To  him  in  great  form,  without  any  delay, 
(Though  a  zealous  fanatic)  presented  the  bay. 

All  the  wits  stood  astonisIiM  at  hearing  the  gOd 
So  gravely  pronoubce  an  election  so  wid  ; 
And  though  Prior  and  Pope  only  laughMin  his  face, 
Most  others  were  ready  to  sink  in  the  place,      i 

Yet  some  thought  the  vacancy  open  was  kept. 
Concluding  the  bigot  would  never  accept : 
But  the  hypocrite  told  them,  he  well  understood. 
Though  the  function  was  wicked,  the  ^pcnd  was 
good. 

Atlastinrush*d  Eusden,  and  cry'd,  "  Who  shall 

have  it. 
But  I,  the  true  laureat,  to  whom  the  king  gave  it  ?*' 
Apollo  begg'd  pardon,  and  granted  his  claim ; 
But  vow*d  though*  till  then  he  ne*er  heard  of  his 


ON  THE  TIMES. 


SiNce  in  vain  our  parsons  teach. 
Hear,  for  once,  a  ^loet  preach. 

Vice  has  lost  its  very  name, 
Skill  and  cozenage  thought  the  same ; . 
Only  playing  well  the  game. 
Foul  contrivances  we  sec 
Caird  but  ingenuity: 
Ample  fortunes  often  made 
Out  of  frauds  m  every  trade. 
Which  an  aukward  child  ailbrd 
Enough  to  wed  the  greatest  lord. 
The  miser  starves  to  raise  a  son, 
But,  if  once  the  fool  is  gone. 
Years  of  thrift  scarce  serve  a  day, 
Rake-hell  squanders  all  away. 
Husbamls  seeking  for  a  place. 

Or  toiliiig  for  their  pay ; 
While  their  wives  undo  their  race 

By  petticoats  and  play  : 
Breeding  boys  to  drink  and  dice. 
Carrying  girls  to  comedies. 
Where  mamma's  intrigues  are^ shown, 
Which  ere  long  will  be  their  own. 
Having  first  at  sermon  slept, 
1'cdious  day  is  wetkly  kept 
By  aprse  hypocrites  than  men,     . 
Till  Monday  oomcs  to  cheat  again. 
Ev*n  among  the  noblcst-boni. 
Moral  virtue  is  a  scorn; 
Gratitude,  but  rare  at  best. 
And  fidelity  a  jest. 
All  our  wit  but  party-mocks. 
All  our  wisdom  raising  stocks : 
Counted  folly  to  defend 
Sinking  .<<ide,  or  falling  firicnd. 
I^ng  anoflker  may  serve, 
Prais*d  and  wounded,  he  may  starve: 
No  receipt,  to  make  him  rist;, 
IJke  inventing  loyal  lies. 
We,  whose  ancestors  have  shinM 

In  arts  of  p*»aco,  an<l  ficMs  of  fame. 
To  ilt  and  idlt^mnw  inclinM. 

Now  are  grown  a  public  shame. 
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Fata]  thai  mtestine  j»r. 
Which  produced  our  civQ  war  ! 
Ever  since,  bow  ^ad  a  race! 
Seas^m^  violent,  andbaae! 


Oy  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK 

yAKifBso  -m  Btusssu. 

I  ncL  a  strange  ttnpulsr,  a  strong  desire, 

(For  whut  vain  thoughts  will  nor  a  Muse  inspire?) 

To  sing  on  lofty  subjects,  and  to  rai>c 

My  own  low  fame,  by  writinj^  Jiinics*s  praise. 

Oft*  have  we  heard  the  wonders  of  his  youth, 
Obberv'd  those  seeds  of  fortititude  and  truth, 
Which  since  have  spread  so  wide,  so  wondrous  hlfflk, 
The  good  distressed  beneath  that  shelter  lie. 

In  arras  more  active  than  ev*n  war  required, 
And  in  the  midst  of  mighty  chief;<  admirM. 
Of  all  Heaven's  gifts,  no  temper  is  sq  rare, 
As  so  much  courage  mix*d  wiih  so  mtioh  caro. 
When  martial  fire  makes  all  tlie  spiriu  boil. 
And  forces  youth  to  military  toil ; 
No  MoiidtT  it  should  fwroely  then  enga^ro : 
Women  themselves  will  venture  in  a  roge : 
put  in  the  midst  of  all  that  furions  heat, 
While  90  intent  on  actions  braro  and  great, 
For  others'  lives  to  fee!  such  tcmlcr  fears. 
And,  careless  of  his  own,  to  care  for  thein, 
Is  that  eumposure  which  a^ero  makes, 
And  which  illustrious  York  alone  partakes, 
Witli  that  great  man^,  whose  fkme  has  flown  so 
Who  taugh^  him  first  the  noble  art  of  war.      [fiir, 

Oh,  wondrous  pair !  whom  equal  virtues  crown, 
Oh  «oithy  of  each  other's  vast  renown  ! 
None  but  Turcnne  with  York  could  glory  share, 
And  none  but  York  deserves  so  greai  a  master's 
caj-c. 

Scarce  was  he  come  to  bless  his  native  isle. 
And  reap  the  soft  rewai<il  of  glorious  toil. 
But,  like  Aloides,  still  new  dangers  call 
His  courage  fbrth,  and  still  he  vanquishVl  all. 

At  soa,  that  bloody  scene  of  boundli  ss  r«ge, 
Where  -floating  castles  in  fieire  flames  engage, 
(^^'hen*  Mars  himself  does  frowniugly  command, 
And  by  lieu  tenants  only  fights  at  land) 
For  his  oun  fame  howeV-r  he  fought  l»e<bre. 
For  Engl,:4mPs  honour  yet  he  ventur'd  more. 

In  those  bla-.  k  times,  when,  faction  raging  high. 
Valour  and  Innocence  were  f«)rc'd  to  fly, 
With  York  tlicjifled ;  hut  not  depn-st  his  mind, 
Still,  like  a  diamond  in  the  dust,  it  shin'd. 
When  from  afar  his  drooping  friends  hehdd 
How  in  distress  he  ev'ii  himself  cxceird; 
How  Ui  his  envious  fate,  his  (X)untry's  frown. 
His  brr>ther's  will,  he  sarrific'd  his  owu  ; 
I'hcy  i-aisM  their  heart)»,  and  pev(*r  doulited  more 
But  that  just  Heuveti  would  all  our  joys  restore. 

So  when  black  clouds  surround  Heaven's  glorious 
face. 
Tempestuous  darkness  covering  all  the  place, 
If  wc  diitcem  but  the  Ira**!  glimmerini;  ray 
(>f  that  bright  orb  of  fire  v^hich  rules  the  day, 
The  cheerful  sight  our  fainting  courngt^  «ai-ms, 
Fix'd  upon  that  we  fear  no  future  harms. 


^  The  marcschal  d«  Turenne. 


ON  THE  DEirr. 
Wtircnn  mwridnd !  void  of  both  itnaMtli  aai 

skiU! 
Dextrous  at  nothing  but  at  domg  ill ! 
In  merit  humble,  in  pretenpiont  high. 
Among  them  none,  alas !  more  weak  thaa  I, 
And  none  more  blind:  though  sttQ  I  worthkti 
The  bt9t  1  ever  ^wke,  or  ever  wrotei        [thought 

But  zealous  heat  exalts  the  humblest  mind  ; 
Within  ipy  soul  such  strong  impulse  I  God 
Tho  hcweniy  tribute  of  due  praise  to  pay : 
Perhaps  'tis  sacred,  and  I  must  obey. 

Yet  such  the  subjects,  varioos,  and  so  high. 
Stupendous  wonders  of  the  Deity  ! 
Miraculous  efiects  of  boundless  power ! 
And  that  as  boundless  goodness  shining  nore ! 
All  these  so  numbt  dcss  my  thoughts  attend. 
Oh  where  shall  I  begin,  or  ever  end  ? 

But  on  that  theme  which  ev*n  the  wise  abuse. 
So  sacred,  so  sublime,  and  so  abstruse. 
Abruptly  to  break  ofl^,  wants  no  excuse^ 

While  others  vainly  strive  to  know  thee  more, 
Ijet  me  iil  silent  reverence  adore; 
Wishing  that  human  power  were  higher  rais'd, 
Only  that  thine  might  be  more  nobly  praised ! 
1'hrice  happy  angels  in  their  high  degree. 
Created  worthy  of  extolling  thee ! 


PnOLOGVE 


TO  TIB  A|.TBaATI0N  OP  iVLlJit  CJBUg. 

Hope  to  mend  Shakespeare  \  or  to  match  his  style ! 
Tis  snob  a  jest  would  make  a  Stoic  smile. 
Too  fond  of  fiime,  our  poet  soars  too  high. 
Yet  freely  oa-ns  he  wants  the  wings  to  fly  ; 
So  sensible  of  his  presumptuous  thought, 
111  at  be  confesses  while  he  decs  the  foult; 
This  to  the  flair  will  no  great  wonder  pro%'c. 
Who  oft  in  blushes  yield  to  what  they  love. 
Of  grcatt'st  actions,  iind  of  noblest  men. 
This  story  most  deserves  a  poet's  pen ; 
For  who  can  wish  a  scene  more  justly  iam'd. 
When  Rome  and  mighty  Julius  are  but  nam'd  { 
That  state  of  herof  s  who  the  world  had  brav'd  I 
That  wondrous  man  who  such  a  state  enslar d ! 
Yet  loth  he  was  to  take  so  rough  a  way. 
And  after  govemM  with  so  mild  a  sway. 
At  distance  now  of  scviniteen  hundred  years, 
Methinka  a  lovely  mviaher  appears; 
Whom,  though  forbid  by  virtue  to  excuse, 
A  nymph  might  pardon,  and  could  scarce  refa>9^ 


CHORUSES  JN  JVUUS  CM&AH. 

CHORUS     I. 

\y  niTiiEx  is  Roman  honour  gone } 

When*  is  your  ancient  virtue  now  ? 

'I1iat  valour,  which  so  bright  has  shone, 

And  with  the  wings  of  conquest  flown. 
Must  to  a  haughty  master  bow: 
Who,«  ith  our  toll,  our  blood,  and  all  we  have  besMe, 
Gorges  bis  ill-got  power,  his  huinottr,aiid  his  pride. 
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t^rarletB  he  vill  hit  life  eispose  f 

So  docf  a  lioa  ora  bear. 
ffii  vevy  Tirtucs  threaten  those, 
Wlio  more  his  tioki  ambition  ^af« 
How  stupid  wretches  we  apt>ear, 
Who  roand  the  world  fbr  wentth  atid  empire  roam, 
Yrt  never,  never  think  what  slaves  we  are  at  home ! 

Did  am  for  this  together  join, 

Qaitting  the  free  wild  life  of  Nature  ? 
What  other  beast  did  e'er  de&i^ 

The  seUing  up  his  fellow-creature, 
And  of  twi>  mischiefs  choose  tlie  t^Tcater  ? 
Oh  !  rather  than  be  slaves  to  bold  imperious  men. 
Give  as  oar  wtldness,  and  our  woods,  oar  huts  and 
caVcs  afain. 

Thcrv,  secure  from  lawless  swa^, 

•Jilt  of  Pride  or  lilnvy's  way ; 

living  np  to  Naturc^s  rules. 

Not  dcprav*d  by  knaves  and  fools : 
iljppily  we  all  should  live,and  harmless  as  our  sheep, 
And  at  last  asealmly  dleisUtfsntsfiUl  asleep. 


Lo !  to  prevent  this  mighty  empire's  doom, 
Fiem  bright  unknown  abodes  of  bliss  I  come,  - 
The  awful  geoiMi  of  majestic  Rome. 

Great  U  lier  dangcir :  but  I  will  enga^ 
Some  lew,  the  master-souls  of  ail  this  age, 
To  do  an  act  of  just  heroic  rage. 

Tis  hard,  a  man  so  great  should  fall  so  low; 
More  hard  to  let  so  brave  a  people  bonr 
To  one  tbemscLves  have  rais'd,  «ho  scorns  them 
now. 

Yet,  oh !  I  grieve  that  Brutns  should  be  sUin'd, 
Whose  Ifle,  excepting  this  one  act,  remainM 
So  pure,  that  future  times  will  think  it  feign'd* 

Bat  only  be  can  make  the  rest  combine  | 

The  very  life  and  soul  of  their  design. 

The  oeatxe,  whure  those  mighty  spirits  join. 

Uathiaking  men  no  sort  of  scruples  make ; 
Others  do  ill,  only  fbr  mischiePs  sake ; 
But  ev'n  the  best  are  guilty  by  misUka 

Thus  some  for  envy,  or  revenge,  intend 
To  bring  the  bold  usurper  to  his  end : 
Bat  for  his  oountry  Brutus  stabs  his  friend. 


CBOBUS    III. 

gf  TWO  ABftiAL  snarrs. 

fltST. 

Tsit,  oh !  tell  me,  whence  arise 
These  discirders  in  our  skies  ? 
Rome's  great  genius  wildly  gaz'd, 
And  the  gods  seem  all  araaz'd. 

ncovtt, 
Kaow,  m  ^ht  of  this  day's  Sun, 
Sveh  a  deed  is  to  be  done, 
Black  enough  to  shroud  the  light 
Of  sU  this  world  m  dismal  night. 


SBCONSw 

To  kill  a  man. 
The  greatest  since  mankind  began  : 
Learned,  cUxjnent,  and  wise. 
Generous,  merciful,  and  brave ! 
riasT. 
Yet  not  too  great  a  sa(.*rMke; 
The  liberty  ef  Rome  to  save. 
Jrecoyi*. 
But  will  not  croodncss  claim  reirard, 
And  does  not  worth  descrre  reu'ard  } 

FIRST. 

Does  not  their  country  lie  at  stake  ? 
Can  they  do  too  much  for  her  sitkc  ? 

Bortf  sfimTs  Toctmta. 

Though  dreadful  be  this  doom  of  fete. 
Just  is  that  power  which  governs  all : 
Better  tliis  wondrous  man  should  fall, 

Than  a  most  glorious,  virtuous  statt^ 


How  great  a  curse  has  Providence 
Thought  fit  to  cast  on  human  kind  1 

Learning,  courage,  eloquence, 
The  gentlest  nature,  noblest  mind. 

Were  intcrmixt  in  one  alone  i 

Yet  in  one  moment  overthrown. 

Could  chance,  or  senseless  atoms,  join 
To  form  a  saul  so  great  as  his  ? 

Or  would  those  powers  we  nold  divine 
Destroy  their  ovi-n  chief  mastex-picce  ? 

Where  so  much  difficulty  lies. 

The  doubtful  are  the  only  wise. 

And,  what  must  mere  perplex  our  thoughts. 
Great  Jove  the  best  of  Komnns  sends. 

To  do  the  very  worst  of  faults. 
And  kill  the  kindest  of  his  friends. 

All  this  is  far  ah  >ve  our  reach. 

Whatever  priests  presume  to  preach. 


PROLOGUE 

TO  MAaCTJS   BRUTUS. 


Wtat  is  this  deed? 


piam 


Oua  scene  is  Athens.   And  great  Athens  nam*d^ 
What  soul  BO  dull  as  not  to  be  inflam'd  ? 
Methinks,  at  mentioning  that  sacred  place, 
A  reverend  awe  appears  in  every  face. 
For  men  so  famM,  of  such  prodigious  parts. 
As  tausrht  the  world  all  sciences  and  arts. 

Amidst  all  these- ye  shall  behold  a  man 
The  most  applauded  since  mankind  began, 
Out-shininflr  ev*U  those  Greeks  who  most  excel. 
Whose  life  was  one  fix*d  course  of  doing  welL 
Oh  !  who  can  theiefbre  without  tears  attend 
On  such  a  life,  and  such  a  fatal  end  ? 

But  here  our  author,  besides  other  faults 
Of  ill  expressions,  and  of  vulgar  thoughts. 
Commits  one  crime  that  needs  an  act  of  grace. 
And  breaks  the  law  of  unity  of  place : 
Yet  to  such  noble  patriots,  overcome 
•By  factious  violence,  and  bonish'd  Rome, 
Athens  alone  a  fit  retreat  could  yield ; 
And  where  can  Brutuf  fall,  but  in  Philippl  field? 
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Some  critics  judge  eT*n  lore  itself  too  mean 
A  care  to  mix  io  such  a  lofty  scene. 
And  with  those  ancient  bards  of  Greece  believe 
Friendship  has  stroni^er  charms  to  please  or  grieve : 
But  our  more  amorous  port,  finding  love 
Amidst  all  other  cares,  still  shines  above. 
Lets  not  the  best  of  Romans  end  their  lives 
Without  just  softness  for  the  kindest  wives. 
Yet,  if  ye  think  his  gt-ntle  nature  such 
As  to  hare  soften'd  this  great  tale  too  much, 
i^oon  will  your  eyes  grow  dry,  and  passion  fall, 
When  ye  reflect  'tis  all  but  conjugal. 

This  to  the  few  and  knowing  was  addrest ; 
And  now  'tis  fit  l  should  salute  the  rest. 

Most  re\'erend  dull  judges  ofthc  pit. 
By  N<iturc  curs'd  with  the  wrong  side  of  wit ! 
You  need  not  care,  whate'er  you  s<Hi  to-night. 
How  ill  some  players  act,  or  poets  write ; 
Should  our  mistakes  be  never  so  notorious. 
You'll  havb  the  joy  of  being  more  censorious : 
Show  your  small  talent  then,  let  that  suffice  ye ; 
But  grow  not  vain  npon  it,  I  advise  ye : 
Kaoh  petty  critic  can  objections  raise. 
The  greatest  skill  is  knowing  when  to  praise. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE'S  POEMS. 


CHORUSES  JN  MARCUS  BRUTUS, 

CHORUS   Ill\ 

Dark  is  the  maze  poor  mortals  tread  ; 

Wisdom  itself  a  guide  will  need : 
We  Dttle  thought,  wh^n  Caesar  bled. 

That  a  worse  Cxsar  would  succeed. 
And  are  we  under  such  a  curse. 
We  cannot  change  but  for  the  worse  ? 
With  fair  pretoice  of  foreign  force, 

By  which  Rome  must  ho-sdf  enthral ; 
These,  without  blnsfaes  or  remorse. 

Proscribe  the  best,  impoverish  all. 
The  Gauls  themselves,  our  greatest  foes. 
Could  act  no  mischicib  worse  than  those. 
That  Julius,  ^ith  ambitious  thoughts. 

Had  virtues  too,  his  foes  could  find ; 
These  equal  him  in  all  his  faults, 

But  never  in  his  noble  mind* 

^  See  the  first  and  second  choruses,  In  the  Poems 
of  Mr.  Pope. 


That  fm4M»n  spirits  should  db&y 
Wretches,  who  know  not  how  to  sway  i 

Late  we  repent  our  hasty  choice, 
In  \ain  bemoan  so  quick  a  turn. 

iFIark  all  to  Rome's  united  voice ! 
B<*tter  that  we  a  while  had  borne 

Ev'n  all  tho?e  ills  which  most  displease. 

Than  sought  a  cure  fisr  worse  than  the  disease* 


Our  vows  thus  cheerfully  we  $ing, 

While  martial  muhic  irvs  our  blood  s 
Let  all  the  neighbouring  echoes  ring 
'V>'ith  clamours  for  our  country's  good: 
Au'l,  for  re«  ard,  of  the  just  gods  we  claim 
A  life  with  freedom,  or  a  d. ath  with  fome. 

May  Rome  be  freed  from  warn  alarms. 
And  taxes  heavy  to  be  borne;  * 

May  she  beware  of  foreign  arms. 

And  send  them  back  with  noble  scorn : 
And,  for  reward,  &.c 

May  the  no  more  confide  in  friends. 
Who  nothin*;  forther  understood,    . 

Than  only,  for  their  private  ends. 
To  waste  her  wealth,  and  spill  her  blood : 
And  for  reward,  &c. 

Our  senators,  great  .Tovc,  restrain 

From  private  piques,  they  prudence  coll ; 
From  the  low  thoughts  of  little  gain. 
And  hazarding  the  losing  all : 
And,  for  reward,  &c. 

The  shining  arms  with  haste  prrpare, 

Hien  to  tb('  glorious  combat  fiy ; 
Oiir  minds  uncloggM  with  farther  care« 
Except  to  overcome  or  die : 
And,  for  reward,  &c. 

They  fight,  oppresiiion  to  increase. 

We  for  our  liberties  and  laws  j 
It  were  a  sin  to  doubt  success, 
When  freedom  is  the  noble  cause : 
And,  fur  reward,  of  the  just  gods  we  claim 
A  life  with  freedom,  or  a  death  mith  fiime. 
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THE 

LIFE   OF   PRIOR. 

BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


Matthbw  Prior  it  out  «£  tlvte  thai  have  bant  out  ftom  an  dMcure  oiigma  to 
fTMt  eaakieiiee.  He  was  horn  July  2\,  1664»  acconhng  to  aome,  at  WinbuHH  in 
DanetriuK,  of  I  know  not  what  {Muenta;  others  say,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  jojner 
of  London:  he  waa  penhapa  willing  enough  to  leave  his  birth  ansettlecl  \  inhope^ 
Hhe  Don  Ch^xotab  that  tbe  historian  of  bis  actions  might  find  him  tome  ilhiitrious 
alUancek 

He  it  supposed  to  have  Men,  by  his  father's  death,  into  the  hands  of  his  tmcle^  a 
fintner*  near  Charing  Crots^  who  tent  him  fot  tome  time  to  Dr.  Ba^y,  at  WeA> 
nintter;  hot,  not  intending  to  give  him  any  education  beyond  that  of  the  tcbool^ 
took  him,  wheh  he  wat  well  advanced  in  literature,  to  his  own  house,  where  4he  earl 
of  Dorset,  celebrated  for  paMnage  of  geniut,  found  him  by  ohanee,  as  Btumet 
relatea^  reading  Horace,  and  was  to  well  pleased  with  hit  proficiency,  that  he  under* 
ttok  iSbe  care  and  cost  of  his  acadi^mical  education. 

He  entered  his  name  in  St  John's  Coll^  at  Cambridge  in  1 6d2,  in  his  eighteendi 
yetr;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  tupposed,  that  he  was  disttngui^ed  among  his  con- 
temporariea.  He  became  a  bachelor,  as  is  usual,  in  four  years  ^;  and  two  yeoM 
ilfterwarda  wrote  die  poem  oh  the  Dei^,  which  stands  first  in  his  volume. 

*  IV  dHkuky  of  settUag  Piior't  bittli<^pUos  it  great     In  the  regisler  of  hie  college  he  iecanod, 


ithb  atettpioi^by  the  prewdoit,  Matthew  Piiov,  of  Wiabura  in  MiiUletex;  by  himself  oextder, 
Matthew  Prior  of  0onetshir^  hi  which  county,  not  in  Middlesex,  Wioboin,  or  Winbome  as  it 
stands  in  the  Villare,  is  found.  When  he  stood  candidate  Ibr  hii  fellowship,  five  yean  afterwards,  he 
wss  fegtsteved  again  by  himself  as  of  Middlesex.  The  last  record  onght  to  be  preferred,  be<;ause  it 
was  uMda  upon  oath.  It  ia  obserrable,  that,  aa  a  natite  ef  Winbome,  he  is  stiled  ^fiiku  Georgii  Prior^ 
goMfiMt ;  not  consistently  with  the  common  acooont  of  the  meanaass  of  his  birth.    Dr.  J. 

*  Samuel  Prior  kept  the  Rummer  TsYem,  near  Charing  Cross,  in  168^.,  The  annual  feast  of  the 
QflUUty  and  gentry  living  in  the  parish  of  St  Martin  in  the  Fields  was  held  at  his  house,  Oetober  14, 
that  year.    N. 

'  He  was  admitted  to  his  bachelor^  degree  in  1686;  and  to  his  master^,  by  mandate,  in  170a 
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It  it  the  established  jNfactioe  of  that  collqe,  to  send  every  year  to  the  eari  of 
Exeter  tome  poeiot  upoD  tacred  tubjects^  in  acknowledgment  of  a  bene&ction  en- 
joyed by  them  from  the  bounty  of  his  ancestor.  On  this  occasion  were  those  verses 
\mtten»  wbich»  though  nothing  is  said  of  their  success,  seem  to  have  reconimended 
him  to  some  notice;  for  his  praise  of  the  countess's  music,  and  his  lines  on  the  filtfious 
picture  of  Seneca,  affbrd.reason  for  imagining,  that  he  was  more  or  lest  eo&venant 
with  that  family. 

^  The  same  year  he  published  the  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,  to  ridicule 
Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Montague.  There  is  a  story 
of  great  pain  suffered  ^  and  of  teais  shed,  on  tins  oocasioDy  by  Dryden,  who  thought 
it  hard,  that  *'  an  old  man  should  be  so  treated  by  those  to  whom  he  had  alwap  beoi 
civil.''  By  tales  like  these  is  the  envy,  raised  by  superior  abilities,  every  day  gra- 
tified :  when  jthey  are  attacked,  every  one  hopes  to  see  them  humbled :  what  is  hoped 
is  readily  believed ;  and  what  is  believed  is  confidently  told.  Dryden  had  been  more 
accustomed  to  hostilities,  than  that  such  enemies  should  break  his  quiet;  and^ 
if  we  can  suppose  him  vexed,  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  him  sense  enough  to  conceal 
bis  uneasiness. 

The  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse  procured  its  authors  more  solid  advantages 
than  the  pleasure  of  fretting  Diyden;  for  they  were  both  tpeedfly  preferred^  Mon- 
tague, indeed,  obtained  the  first  notice,  with  some  degree  of  discontent,  as  it  seems, 
in  Prior,  who  probably  knew  that  his  own  part  of  the  perfomumee  was  the  best  He 
had  not,  however,  much  reason  to  complain;  for  he  came  to  London^  and  obtained 
such  notice,  that  (in  1691)  he  was  sent  to  the  congress  at  the  Ua(^  as  secretary  to 
the  embassy.  In  this  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles,  to  which  Kurope  has,  perhaps, 
scarcely  seen  any  thing  equal,  was  formed  the  grand  alliaooe  against  Lewis,  which 
at  last  did  not  produce  effects  proportionate  to  the  magnificence  of  the  transaction. 

The  conduct  of  Prior,  in  this  splendid  initiation  into  public  business,  was  so  pleas- 
ing to  king  William*  that  he  made  him  one  of  the  gwitlemen  of  his  bed-chamber ; 
$ad  he  is  supposed  to  have  passed  some  of  the  next  years  in  the  quiet  cultivation  of 
literature  and  poetry. 

The  death  of  queen  Mary  (in  1695)  produced  a  sulject  for  all  the  writers:  per- 
haps no  funeral  was  ever  so  poetically  attended.  Pryde^,  indeed,  as  a  man  dis- 
countenanced and.  deprived,  was  silent;  but  scarcely  any  other  maker  of  verses 
omitted  to  bring  his  tribute  of  tuneful  sorrow.  An  emulation  of  elegy  was  universal. 
Maria's  i^se  was  not  confined  to  the  English  language,  but  fills  a  great  part  of  Lk 
Musie  Anglicanse. 

Prior,  who  was  both  a  poet  and  a  courtier,  was  too  diligent  to  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity of  respect  He  wrote  a  long  ode,  which  was  presented  to  the  king,  by  whom 
it  was  not  likely  to  be  ever  read. 

Ill  two  years  he  was  secretary  to  another  embassy  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  (in 
.1697 ');  and  next  year  had  the  tame  office  at  the  court  of  France,  whefe  he  is  said 
to  have  been  considered  with  great  distinction. 

As  he  was  one  day  surveying  the  apartments  at  Versailles,  being  shown  die  vic- 

♦  Spetice. 
^  He  received,  in  Septembei-,  1^7,  a  present  of  SOO  guineas  from  the  lord<  justices,  for  his  trooUe 
in  bringing  over  the  treatf  of  peace.    N. 
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lorifes  of  Louis,  ptkited  by  Le  Brun,  tod  asked  wliedier  Oe  king  of  finghtid^s  palace 
kad  any  anch  decorations :  ''  The  monuments  of  my  master's  actions,^  said  be,  -  *'  are 
to  be  seen  cvcay  where  bat  in  his  own  boose."  The  pictares  of  Le  Brun  are  net 
only  in  themselTes  sufficiently  ostentatious,  but  were  explained  by  inscriptions  so 
arrogant,  that  Boileau  and  Racine  thought  it  necessary  to  make  them  more  shnple. 

He  was  in  the  following  year  at  Loo  with  the  king;  from  whom,  after  a  long 
audience,  he  carried  orders  to  England,  and,  upon  his  arriral,  became  under  secre* 
tary  of  state  in  the  earl  of  Jctk/s  office;  a  post  which  he  did  not  retain  long,  because 
Jersey  was  removed;  but  he  was  soon  made  commissioner  of  trade. 

This  year  (t700)  produced  one  of  his  longest  and  most  splendid  compositions, 
die  Carmen  S^ulare,  in  which  he  exhausts  all  his  powers  of  oelebration.  I  mean 
aot  to  accuse  him  of  flattery :  he  probably  thought  all  that  be  «writ,  and  retained  as 
BMich  veracity  as  can  be  properly  exacted-  from  a  poet  professedly  encomiastic. 
King  William  supplied  copious  materials  for  either  vcfse  or  prose.  -  His  whole  life 
bad  been  action,  and  none  ener  denied  him  the  resplendent  qualities  of  steady  reso- 
lataon  and  penonal  courage.  He  was  really,  in  Prior^s  mind,  what  he  represeftts 
him  in  his  verses;  he  considered  him  as  a  hero,  and  was  accustomed  to  say,  that 
ke  praised  others  in  compliance  with  the  ftshion,  but  that,  in  celebrating  king  Wil. 
liam,  he  Mlowed  his  inclination.  To  Prior  gratitude  would  dictate  •  praise,  which 
reason  would  not  refbse. 

Among  the  advantages  to  arise  from  the  future  years  of  William's  ragn,  he  men" 
^nmssocietiesforpeacrftd  arts,  and  among  them 

Some  that  with  care  trtie  efoqncnce  shall  teach, 
Aad  to  just  idkmit  fix  our  doahtliil  speech ; 
Thai  from  oar  writars  distaat  realias  may  know 
The  thanks  we  to  our  monarcbs  owe. 
And  schools  profess  our  tongue  through  every  land. 
That  hasioTokM  his  aid,  or  hiess'd  his  hand. 

Tickell,  in  his  Prospect  of  Peace,  has  the  same  hope  of  a  new  academy : 

In  happy  chains  our  daring  language  bound, 
'Shall  sport  no  more  in  aibitrary  sound. 

Wliether  the  similitude  of  those  passages,  which  exhibit  the  same  thought  on  the  same 
occasion,  proceeded  from  accident  or  imitation,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Tickell 
might  have  been  impressed  with  his  expectation  from  Swift's  Proposal  for  ascertaining 
the  English  Language,  then  lately  published. 

In  the  parliament  that  met  in  1701,  he  was  chosen  representative  of  East  Grinstead. 
Perfaapa  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  changed  his  party;  for  he  voted  for  the  im- 
peachment of  those  lords  who  had  persuaded  the  king  to  the  Partition-treaty,  a  treaty 
in  whicb  he  had  himself  been  miniHterially  employed. 

A  great  part  of  queen  Anne's  reign  was  a  time  of  war,  in  which  there  was  little 
employnient  for  negotiators,  and  Prior  had  therefore  leisure  to  make  or  to  polish 
verses.  When  the  battle  of  Blenheim  called  forth  all  the  verscmen.  Prior,  among 
the  rctt,  took  care  to  show  his  delight  in  the  increasing  honour  of  his  country  by  an 
epistle  to  Boileau. 

He  published,  soon  afterward/;,  a  volume  of  poems,  with  the  cncomia5tic  character 
of  his  deceased  patron  the  duke  of  Dorset :  it  began  witli  the  College  Exercise,  and 
ended  with  the  Nut-brown  Maid. 
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TlMbatdeef  Rainitiei  sooi^  aftmrvd*  (m  1706)  exiled  Mm  tt>  tn«dwi'  effort  of 
poetrjr.  On  Ibm  o«6atUiQ  be  bad  iew«r  or  leas  ibmi4aWe  riv^te;  tod  it  would  be  not 
e^  lo  nan^  aoy  olher  «oiaftoaitipn  psodUQed  by  tbal  ev^t  i«bieh  19  »ow  veineoH 
biered. 

Every  tfaing  baa  its  day.  TbrcMig b  the  reigoa  of  William  aiid  Anne  bo  phmpesom 
evaol  patted  uodigmfied  by  poe^y.  In  Ae  Uflt  war,  whtti  Fiaikoe  wan  disgraced  and 
oiterpowefed  in  every  qoarler  (d  tbe  globes  when  Spaing  Conmg  to  her  atsittaDce^  only 
sfaaced  her  calamitiet»  and  the  name  of  an  Englishman  waa  reverenced  through  Europe, 
no  .poet  was  heard  amidit  tfae  general  acdamati<MiL»  the  fame  of  our  couiaeUora  »id 
heroea  waa  intannted  to  ttle  Gaaettter. 

The  nation,  in  timej  gtew  weary  of  the  war»  and  tbe  qiieen  grew  ireary  of  her 
nunifitert.  The  War  Hffm  burtfaenaooie,  and  tbe  ounittert  weie  insolent  Harky  and 
his  firienda  b^;an  to  hopoi^  that  they  might,  by  driving  tha  Whiga  from  court  and  frank 
powa*^  gmtiQ^  at  once  the  €fmen  and  the  people.  There  waa  now  a  call  for  writers, 
who  might  convey  intelligence  of  past  ahnaoB,  and  show  the  watte  of  public  money, 
the  umeaaonabki  Cmduci  qftke  MUs,  tbe  aaasice  of  generala>  tbe  tyaanny  of  minion^ 
md  the  general  danger  of  apptoachittg  ruin. 

For  thia  purpote  a.  poper,  called  the  Examiner,  was  periodieaHy  publisbed.  wnttea^ 
1^  it  happened,  by  itnywit  of  the  party,  and  sometime^  aa  ia  said,  by  Mrs,  Aianley. 
Some  are  owned  by  Swift;  a^otiCi  in  ridicule  of  Garth'^  Vectet  to  Godolphin  upon 
the  hisa  of  hia  place>  waa  written  by  Prior,  and  answered  by  Addison,  who  appears 
to  have  known  the  author  either  by  coi\iectnre  or  intelUgenee» 

The  Tories,  who  Were  now  in  power,  were  in  haste  to  exld  the  war;  and  Prior, 
being  recalled  (1710)  to  his  faaner  employment  of  making  traaiies,  was  sent  (July 
1711)  privately  to  Paris  with  propositions  of  peaee.  He  waa  remembered  at  the 
French  court;  and,  returning  in  about  a  month,  brought  with  him  the  abb^  Gaultier^ 
and  Mr.  Mesnager,  a  minister  from  France,  invested  with  full  powers. 

This  transaction  not  bein^  avowed,  Mackay,  the  master  of  the  Dover  packet-boat^ 
either  zealoubly  or  officiously,  seized  t^rior  and  his  associates  at  Canterbury.  It  is 
easily  supposed  that  they  were  soon  released. 

The  negotiation  was  begun  at  Prior's  hotisci  where  the  queen's  ministers  met 
Mesnager  (September  20,  1711),  and  entered  privately  upon  the  great  bosinesa^ 
The  importance  of  Prior  appears  from  the  mention  made  of  him  by.SL  John  in  his 
letter  to  the  queen. 

"  My  lord  treasurer  moved,  and  all  my  lords  were  of  the  same  opinion,  that  Mr. 
Prior  &ould  he  added  to  those  who  are  empowered  to  sign ;  the  reason  for  which  is, 
because  he,  having  personally  treated  with  Monsieur  de  Torcy^  is  the  best  witness  we 
can  produce  of  the  sense  in  which  the  general  preliminary  engagementa  are  entered 
into:  besides  which,  aa  he  is  the  best  versed  in  matters  of  trade  of  all  your  majesty's 
servants  who  have  been  trusied  in  this  secret,  if  you  should  think  fit  to  employ  him  in 
the  future  treaty  of  commerce,  it  will  be  of  consequence  that  he  has  been  a  party  con* 
cemed  in  concluding  that  convention,  which  must  be  the  rule  of  tliis  treaty." 

The  assembly  of  this  important  night  was  in  some  degree  clandestine,  the  dengn  of 
treating  not  being  yet  openly  declared,  and,  when  tbe  Whigs  returned  to  power,  was 
aggravated  to  a  charge  of  high  treason;  though,  as  Prior  semaxks  in  his  imperfect 
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mmwtf  t^  die  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  no  treaty  e?er  Vfm  tnftde  wMttMit 
privale  interviewi  and  preliminary  diicoasiona. 

My  iMntaesa  is  not  the  hietory  of  the  peace,  battke  lift  of  Pdor.  Tbe  MHferanMfe 
began  at  Utrecht  on  the  fint  of  January  (17ll-13)>  and  the  Englirii  pleftipelenttaiiea 
arrived  oa  the  Afteentb.  The  ministera  of  the  dtffisrent  potentatea  oonfeffed  and  eoi». 
ferred;  hut  the  peace  advanced  so  slowly,  that  speedier  methods  were  fyvmd  Mceiaairy^ 
and  Bolingbroke  was  sent  to  Paris  to  adjust  diflerences  wilii  less  ^nnatity;  Prior 
cKher  accompanied  him  or  followed  him;  andy  after  his  departure,  had  the  ifpohii* 
ments  and  authority  of  an  ambassador,  though  no  public  character. 

By  some  mistake  of  the  queen's  orders,  the  court  of  France  had  been  dilgvsled^ 
and  Bolingbroke  says  in  his  letter:  '^  Dear  Mat,  hide  the  nakedness  of  thy  country, 
and  give  the  best  turn  thy  fertile  brain  will  furnish  thee  with  to  the  blunders  of  thy 
countrymen,  who  are  not  much  better  politicians  than  the  French  are  poeta.'' 

Soon  after,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  went  on  a  fermal  embassy  lo  Paris.  It  is  rei- 
hted  by  Boyer,  that  the  intention  was  to  have  joined  Prior  in  the  eonuniSsion^  but 
that  Shrewsbury  refused  to  be  associated  witii  a  man  so  meanly  bom.  Prior  therefbre 
continued  to  act  without  a  title  till  the  duke  returned  next  year  to  England*  and  then 
he  assumed  the  style  and  dignity  of  ambassador. 

But  while  he  continued^  in  appearance,  a  private  man,  he  was  treated  with  con* 
fidence  by  Lewis,  who  sent  him  with  a  letter  to  tlie  queen,  written  in  &vour  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria.  ''  I  shall  expect/'' says  he,  ''with  impatienoe,  the  return  of 
Mr.  Prior,  whose  conduct  is  very  agreeable  to  me.''  And  while  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury was  still  at  Paris,  Bolingbroke  wrote  to  Prior  thus:  ''  Monsieur  deTorcy  has 
a  confidence  in  you;  make  use  of  it,  once  for  all,  upon  this  occasion,  and  convince 
him  thorouglily,  that  we  must  give  a  different  turn  to  our  parliament  and  our  people, 
according  to  their  resolutbn  at  this  crisis." 

Prior's  public  dignity  and  splendour  commenced  in  August,  17 1 3,  and  coDthiued 
till  the  August  following ;  but  1  am  afhaid,  tliat,  according  to  the  usual  fi^te  of  greatness, 
it  was  attended  with  some  perplexities  and  mortifications.  He  had  not  all  that  is 
customarily  given  to  ambassadors:  he  hints  to  the  queen,  in  an  imperfect  poem,  thai 
be  had  no  service  of  plate;  and  it  appeared,  by  the  debts  which  he  contracted,  th^ 
his  remittances  were  not  punctually  made. 

On  the  fiiat  of  August,  1714,  ensued  the  downfall  of  the  Tories,  and  the  dogta- 
dation  of  Prior.  He  was  recalled ;  but  was  not  able  to  return,  being  detained  by 
fbe  debts  which  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  contract,  and  which  were  not  dis« 
ehai^ed  before  March,  though  his  old  friend  Montague  was  now  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury. 

He  returned  then  as  soon  as  be  could,  and  was  welcomed  on  the  25th  of  March* 
by  a  warrant,  but  was»  however,  suffered  to  live  in  his  own  house,  under  the  custody 
of  the  messenger,  till  he  was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,  of 
which  Mr.  Walpole  was  ohairroan,  and  lord  Coningaby,  Mr.  Stanhope^  and  Mr. 
Lechmere,  were  the  principal  interrogators;  who,  in  this  examination^  of  which  these 
is  printed  an  account  not  unentertainii^,  beliaved  with  the  boisterousness  of  men 
alated  by  recent  aothovity.    They  are  veprescDied  as  asking  questions  sometimes 
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▼aguet  stfmetimes  insidioos,  and  writing  answen  different  from  those  ifbich  tliey 
received.  Prior,  however,  aeeme  to  have  heen  overpowered  hy  their  turbulence; 
for  he  confesees,  that  he  signed  what,  if  he  had  ever  come  before  a  legal  judicaturef 
he  should  have  contradicted  or  explained  away.  The  oath  was  administered  hy 
Boscawen,  a  Middlesex  jostice,  who  at  last  was  going  to  write  hit  atleslatioD  oo  the 
wrong  aide  of  the  paper* 

They  were  very  industrious  lo  find  some  charge  against  Oxfoid;  and  asked  Prior, 
with  great  earnestness.  Who  was  present  when  the  prdiminaty  articles  were  talked  of 
or  signed  at  his  house  i  He  told  them,  that  either  the  earl  of  Oxford  or  the  du^  o£ 
.Shrewsbury  w<is  absent,  but  he  could  not  remember  which;  an  answer  which  per& 
plexed  them,  because  itsupplied  no  accusation  against  either.  "  Could  any  thine  bc^ 
more  absurd,''  says  he,  "  or  more  inhuman,  than  to  propose  to  ne  a  cpiestion,  by 
the  answering  of  which  I  might,  acooiding  to  them,  prove  mysdf  a  traitor?  And 
notwithstanding  their  solemn  promise,  that  nothing  iHiich  I  could  say  should  hurt 
.  myadC  Ihadporeasouto  tmsttfiem;  fiir  they  violated  that  promise  about  five  hours 
after.  However,  I  owned  I  was  there  present  Whether  this  was  wisdy  done  or 
no,  I  leave  to  my  firiends  to  determine.'' 

When  he  had  signed  the  paper,  he  was 'told  by  Walpole,  that  the  committee  were 
not  satisfied  with  his  behaviour,  nor  could  give  such  an  account  of  it  to  the  commons 
as  might  merit  fiivour:  and  that  they  now  thought  a  stricter  confinement  necessary 
than  to  his  own  house.  "  Here,"  says  he,  ''  Boscawen  played  the  moralist,  and 
Coningsby  the  Christian,  but  both  very  awkwardly."  The  messenger,  in  whoae 
custody  he  was  to  be  placed,  was  then  called,  and  very  decently  asked  by  Coningsby, 
^  if  his  house  was  secured  by  bars  and  bolts?"  The  messenger  answered,  "  No," 
with  astonishment  At  which  Coningsby  very  angrily  said,  *'  Sir,  you  mustWmre 
this  prisoner;  it  is  £(x  the  safety  of  the  nation;  if  he  escape,  you  shall  answer 
for  it" 

They  had  already  printed  their  report;  and  in  this  examination  were  endeavouring 
to  find  proofs. 

He  continued  thus  confined  for  some  time;  and  Mr.  Walpole  (June  IQ,  1715) 
moved  for  an  impeachment  against  hhn.  What  made  him  so  acrimonious  does  not 
appear :  he  was  by  nature  no  thirster  for  blood.  Prior  was  a  week  after  committed  to 
cfose  custody,  widi  orders  that  "  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  see  him  without 
leave  fttmi  the  speaker." 

When,  two  years  after,  an  act  of  grace  was  passed,  he  was  excepted,  and  coo- 
tinued  still  in  custody,  which  he  had  made  less  tedious  by  writii^  his  Afana*  .He 
was,  however,  soon  after  discharged. 

He  bad  now  his  liberty,  but  he  had  nothing  else.  WluOever  the  profit  of  his 
employments  might  have  been,  he  bad  always  spent  it;  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-three 
was,  with  all  his  abilities,  in  danger  of  penury,  having  yet  no  solid  revenue  but  from 
the  fellowship  of  his  college,  which,  when  in  his  exaltation  he  was  censured  for  re- 
taining it,  he  said,  he  could  live  upon  at  last 

Being,  however,  generally  known  aTid  esteemed,  he  was  encouraged  to  add  other 
poems  to  those  which  lie  had  printed,  and  to  publish  them  by  subscription.  The 
expedient  succeeded  by  the  industry  of  many  friends,  who  circulated  the  proposaUt^ 

'  S«ift  obtained  msDy  sobscriptioiis  for  him  is  Ireland. 
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and  die  care  of  Bome,  who,  it  is  said,  withheld  the  money  from  him,  lest  he  should 
squander  it.  The  price  of  the  volume  was  two  guineas;  the  whole  collection  was 
fbor  thousand;  to  which  lord  Harley,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  to  whom  he 
had  invariably  adhered,  added  an  equal  sum  for  the  purchase  of  Down-hall,  which 
Prior  was  to  enjoy  during  life,  and  Harley  after  his  decease. 

He  had  now,  what  wits  and  philosophers  have  often  wished,  the  power  of  passing 
the  day  in  contemplative  tranquillity.  But  it.  seems  ^t  busy  men  seldom  live  long 
ma  state  of  quiet  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  health  ^declined.  He  complains  of 
deafiiesB  -  '*  for,*'  says  be,  ''  I  took  little  care  of  my  ears  while  I  was  not  sure  if  my 
head  was  my  own.'' 

Of  any  occurrences  in  his  remainii^  life  I  have  found  no  account  In  a  letter  to 
Swift,  "  I  have,**  says  he,  "  treated  lady  Harriot  at  Cambridge  (a  fellow  of  a  college 
ktat\)  and  spoke  verses  to  her  in  a  gown  and  cap !  What,  the  plenipotentiary,  so  lar 
coDocmed  in  the  damned  peace  at  Utrecht;  the  man  that  makes  up  half  the  volume 
«f  tene  prose,  that  makes  up  the  report  of  the  committee,  speaking  verses!  ,Sicert^ 


He  died  at  Wimpole,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Sep- 
tember,  1721,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster;  where  on  a  monument,  foe  which,  aa 
the  iast  piece  qf  human  vaniiy,    be   left  five    hundred  pounds,  is  engraveH   thia 

epitaph : 

Sol  Temperis  Historianvmeditanti, 

PauUttm  obrepens  Fcbris 

Open  simul  &  Vitae  ftlum  abrupit. 

Sept  18.  An.  Dom.  1721.  JEUt  57. 

H.  S.E. 

Vir  EximiuSy 

SerenUrimis 

Re^i  GuLisLMO  Regiiueque  MAMiie 

In  Congressione  Fobdemtonim 

Hagii  aano  1 690  celebrata, 

'    Doinde  Magnae  Britannis  Lcgatis, 

Turn  iia 

Qui  anno  1€9'7  Pacem  Ryswicki  confeoeruut, 

Turn  Us 

Qui  apod  Gailos  aimia  prokimia  Ldgatkoaa  obierunt; 

Fodem  etiam  aano  1697  in  Htbcrnia 

SficasTAatutj 

N^cnon  in  utroqae  Hononbili  oonsenn 

Edram, 

Qui  anno  1700  ordinandis  Commcrcii  ne^tiis, 

Quiquc  anno  1711  dirigen4is  Portorii  rebut, 

PrsKidcbant, 

CoMMissioNAaius; 

Poftremo 

Ab  Anna 

Fdieiasima^  memorkp  RcginA 

Ad  LoooTicaM  XIV.  GaDia  Rccem 

Minos  anno  1711 

Be  Pace  stabllicnda, 

'  (Pace  etiamnum  durante 

Piuque  ut  boul  jam  omnes  speront  daratora) 

Cum  summa  potettatc  Legatut ; 

MATrU.€(JS  PRIOR,  Armiger: 
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Hos  omiKis,  quiboa  cumulatus  est,  THiilos 
HumanitatSSy  tngenii,  Eni^tkmii  laude 

€tii  imim  Mscralt  IMIes  mniKttmt  ICtttle. 

HttBC  Puerum  SchoU  hie  R^&  ^erpoUvit| 

Juvenem  in  Collcgio  S*ti  Jobannia 

Cantabrigia  opiimis  Scientiis  iitftnudt ; 

Vimm  d^lqufe  fetnrit;  Jc  |)eHl!Clt 
Malta  ottm  viiii  ]Miioi|iAbttB  cottitaetuttft } 

Ita  liatai,  ita  ioBtitetns, 

A  Vatum  Choro  avclli  nunqiiam  potuit, 

Scd  solebat  aepe  rerum  Civilium  gravitatem 

AMttoibniai  lit^amin  BMih  <»lidife : 

£i  cum  oume  adeo  Focticcs  geniii 

Haud  infelicitcr  tcntaret. 

Turn  in  f  abcllis  concinne  Icpideque  texcndis 

Mitufc  Artlffex 

NMiinMi  iMbUit  pMttiL 

Haec  liberaUs  animi  oblectamenUi 

Qvam  nallo  Illi  labore  eonstiterint, 

facile  ii  pcrspexere  quibus  usus  est  Amici ; 

Apud  quoB  tJtbamtatntn  k  ljct)6rtnh  }fi\hiixA 

Cum  ad  rem,  quscuHqilc  ftwtc  iooMunt, 

Aptc,  vari^,  copioseque  alluderet, 

Interea  nihil  quaesitum,  nihil  vi  cxpressuxn 

Videbatur, 

Sed  omnia  ultro  effluere, 

£t  quasi  jugi  ^  Ibnte  aifatim  cxubcHUre, 

Ita  suos  tandem  dubios  reliquit, 

Essctne  in  Scriptis  Poeta  Elcgantior, . 

An  in  Convictu  Comes  Jucundior. 

Of  Prior,  eminent  as  he  was,  bodi  by  his  abilities  and  station,  very  few  meuKmals 
have  been  left  by  his  contemporaries;  the  account,  therefore,  must  now  be  destitute 
of  his  private  character  and  familiar  practices.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  rage  of 
party  detected  all  which  it  was  any  man's  interest  to  hide;  and,  as  little  ill  is  heard 
of  Prior,  it  is  certain  that  not  much  was  known.  He  was  not  afraid  of  provoking 
censure;  for,  when  he  forsook  the  Whigs^  uhder  whose  fiairohage  he  first  entered 
the  world,  he  became  a  Tory  so  ardent  and  determinate,  that  he  did  not  willingly 
consort  with  men  of  different  opinions.  He  was  one  of  the  sixteen  Tories  who  met 
weekly,  and  agreed  to  address  each  other  by  the  title  of  brother;  and  seems  to  have 
adhered,  not  only  by  concurrence  of  political  designs,  but  by  peculiar  affection,  to 
the  earl  of  Oxford  and  his  family.  With  how  ihuch  Confidence  he  was  trusted  has 
been  already  told. 

He  was,  however,  in  Pope's  ppinion\  fit  only  to  make  verses,  and  less  qualified 
for  business  than  Addison  himself.  This  was  surely  said  without  consideration. 
Addison,  exalted  to  a  high,  place,  was  forced  into  degradation  by  a  sense  of  his  own 
incapacity;  Prior,  who  was  employed  by  men  tery  capable  of  estimating  hia  value, 
having  been  secretary  to  one  embassy,  had,  when  great  abilities  were  again  wanted, 
the  same  office  another  time;  and  wa^,  after  so  much  experience  of  his  knowledge 
and  dexterity,  at  last  sent  to  transact  a  negotiation  in  the  highest  degree  arduous  and 

•  Spo^Qce. 
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imporUnt,  for  which  he  was  qualified,  among  other  requisites^  in  tfap  opinicm  of 
BoUnghroke,  by  his  influence  upon  the  French  minister,  and  by  d^ill  in  questions  of 
commerce  above  other  men; 

Of  his  behaviour  in  the  lighter  parts  of  life,  it  is  too  late  to  get  much  intelligence* 
One  of  his  answers  to  a  boastful  Frenchman  has  been  related;  and  to  an  impertinent 
one  he  made  another  equaUy  proper.  Dunng  his  embassy,  he  sat  at  the  opera  by  a 
man,  who,  in  his  rapture,  accompanied  with  his  own  voice  the  principal  singer. 
Prior  fell  to  railing  at  the  performer  with  all  the  terms  of  reproach  that  he  couljl 
collect,  till  the  Frenchman,  ceasing  from  his  song,  began  to  expostulate  with  him  for 
his  harsh  censure  of  a  man,  who  was  confessedly  the  ornament  of  tile  stage.  **  I  know 
all  that,''  says  the  ambassador,  "  mais  il  chante  si  haut,  que  je  ne  s^aurois  vous 
entendre/' 

In  a  gay  French  company,  where  every  one  sang  a  little  song  or  stanzal  of  which 
the  burthen  was,  Bannissons  la  Melancholic;  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  sing, 
after  the  performance  of  a  young  lady  tliat  sat  next  him,  he  produced  tliese  extern* 
porary  lines: 

Mais  cette  voix,  et  oc«  beaux  ycux, 

Pont  Cupidon  trop  dangereux  j 

£t  jc  suis  tiistc  quand  jc  crie, 

Bannisions  la  Mclancholie. 

Tradition  represents  him  as  willing  to  descend  from  the  dignity  of  the  poet  and 
statesman  to  the  low  dehghts  of  mean  company.  His  Chloe  probably  was  sometimes 
'ideal:  but  the  woman  with  whom  he  cohaoited  was  a  despicable  drab  of  tlie  lowest 
^»ecies'.  One  of  his  wenches,  perhaps  Chloe,  while  he  was  absent  from  his  houses 
stole  his  plate,  and  ran  away;  as  was  related  by  a  woman  who  had  been  his  servants 
Of  this  propensity  to  sordid  converse  I  have  seen  an  account  so  seriously  ridiculous, 
that  it  seems  to  deserve  insertion  ^ 

"  I  have  been  assured,  that  Prior,  after  having  spent  the  evening  with  Oxford, 
'Bolinglxroke,  Pope,  and  Swift,  would  go  and  smoke  a  pipe,  and  drink  a  bottle  of 
ale,  with  a  common  soldier  and  his  wife,  in  Long  Acre,  before  he  went  to  bed;  not 
fkom  any  remains  of  the  lowness  of  his  original,  as  one  said,  but,  I  suppose,  that  his 
&nilties, 

— Strain'd  to  the  height, 

In  Uiat  celestial  colloquy  sublime. 

Dazzled  and  spent,  sunk  down,  and  sought  repair.** 

Poor  Prior!  why  was  he  so  strained,    and  in  such  want  of  repair,  afler  a  con- 
versation with  men,  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  much  wiser  than  himself?    But, 
mch  are  the  conceits  of  speculatists,  who  strain  their  faculties  to  find,  in  a  mine,  what 
lid  upon  the  surface. 

His  opinions,  so  &r  as  the  means  of  judging  are  left  us,  seem  to  have  been  right; 
but  his  life  was,  it  seem^  irregular,  negligent,  and  sensual. 

PUOR  has  written  with  great  variety;  and  his  variety  has  made  him  popular.  He 
has  tried  all  styles,  from  the  grotesque  to  die  solamn,  and  has  not  so  failed  in  ax\y  .s« 
to  incur  derision  or  disgrace. 

'  Speoet}  and  sec  Gont  Mag.  Vol.  LVH.  p.  I0C9.  *  RicJiaHsoijisMu     ' 

VOL.  Z.  I 
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His  works  may  be  distinctly  considered,  as  compnsing  iale«>  lovcsverstt^  oo* 
casional  poems.  Alma,  and  Solomon. 

His  tales  have  obiained  general  approbation,  being  written  with  great  GunQiarity 
and  great  sprightliness;  the  language  «s  easy^  but  seldom  gross,  and  the  numbers 
smooth,  without  appearance  of  care.  Of  these  tales  there  are  only  four.  The  Ladl& 
which  is  introduced  by  a  pre&oe,  neither  necessary  nor  pleasing,  neither  grave  nor 
merry.  Paulo  Purganti;  which  has  likewise  a  preface,  but  of  more  value  than  the 
tale^  Hans  Carvel,  not  over  decent;  and  Protogenes  and  Apelles,  an  old  fltory, 
mingled,  by  an  affectation  not  disagreeable,  with  modem  images.  The  Young  Grentle- 
fnan  in  Love  has  hardly  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  a  tale.  I  know  not  whether  he  be 
the  original  author  of  any  tale  which  he  has  given  us.  The  adventure  of  Hans  Carrel 
has  passed  through  many  successions  of  merry  wits ;  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  Ariosto's 
Satires,  and  is  perhaps  yet  older.  But  the  merit  of  such  stories  is  the  art  of  telling 
them. 

In  his  amorous  effiisions  he  is  lessbappy;  for  they  are  not  dictated  by  nature  or  by 
passi6n,  and  have  neither  gallantry  nor  tenderness.  They  have  the  coldness  of 
Cowley,  without  his  wit,  the  dull  exercises  of  a  skilful  versifier,  resolved  at  all  ad« 
ventures  to  write  something  about  Chloe,  and  trying  to  be  amorous  by  dint  of  study* 
His  fictions  therefore  are  mythological.  Venus,  after  the  example  of  the  Gredc 
epigram,  asks  when  she  was  seen  naked  and  bathing.  Then  Cupid  is  mistaken;  then 
Cupid  is  disarvted;  then  he  loses  his  darti  to  Ganymede;  then  Jupiter  sends  him  a 
sumraolns  by  Mercury.  Then  Chloe  goes  a-hunting,  with-  an  ivory  fuiter  gracrful  ai 
her  side  ;  Diana  mistakes  her  for  one  of  her  nymphs,  and  Cupid  laughs  at  the  blunder. 
Air&ia  is  surely  despicable;  and  even  when  he  tries  to  act  the  lover,  without  the 
Jielp  of  gods  or  goddesses,  his  thoughts  are  unaffecting  or  remote.  He  talks  not 
^  like  a  man  of  this  world.'' 

The  greatest  of  all  his  amorous  essays  is  Henry  and  Emma;  a  dull  and  tedioiia 
dialogue,  which  excites  neither  esteem  for  the  man,  nor  tenderness  for  the  woman. 
The  example  of  Emma,  who  resolves  to  follow  an  outlawed  murderer  wherever  fear 
and  guilt  shall  drive  him,  deserves  no  imitation;  and  the  experiment  by  which  Heniy 
tries  the  lady's  constancy,  is  such  as  must  end  either  in  infamy  to  her,  or  in  disap' 
pointment  to  himself. 

His  occasional  poems  necessarily  lost  part  of  their  value,  as  their  occasions,  being 
less  remembered,  raised  less  emotion.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  preserved  by 
their  inherent  excellence.  The  burlesque  of  Boileau's  Ode  on  Namur  has,  in  some 
parts,  such  airiness  and  levity  as  will  always  procure  it  readers,  even  among  thoso. 
who  cannot  compare  it  with  the  original.  The  letter  to  Boileau  is  not  so  happy« 
The  poems  to  the  King  are  now  penised  only  by  young  students,  who  read  merely 
that  they  may  learn  to  write;  and  of  the  Carmen  Seculare,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that 
I  might  praise  or  censure  it  by  caprice,  without  danger  of  detection ;  for  who  can  be 
supposed  to  have  laboured  through  it  ?  Yet  the  time  has  been  when  tliis  neglected 
work  was  so  popular,  that  it  was  translated  into  Latin  by  no  common  master. 

His  poem  on  the  battle  of  Ramilies  is  necessarily  tedious  by  the  form  of  the  stanza  : 
an  uniform  mass  of  ten  lines  tibiirty-five  times  repeated,  inconsequential  and  slightly 
connected,  must  weary  both  the  ear  and  the  understanding.  His  imitaUon  of 
Spenser,  which  consists  principally  in  /  wecm  and  /  vfcet,  without  exclu^on  of  late* 
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teocles  of  spe^,  toakes  his  poem  neither  ancient  nor  modem.  Hit  mention  of 
Mars  and  Bellona*  and  his  comparison  of  Marlborough  to  the  eagle  that  bears  the 
thunder  of  Jupiter,  are  all  puerile  and  unaffecting;  atid  yet  more  despicable  is  the 
long'  tale  U>ld  by  Lewis  in  his  despair  of  Brute  and  Troynovante>  and  the  teeth  of 
Cadmus,  with  his  similies  of  the  raven  and  eagle,  and  wolfand  Hon.  By  the  help 
of  such  easy  fictions,  and  vulgar  topics,  without  acquaintance  with  life,  and  Without 
knowledge  of  art  or  natttfe,  a  poem  of  any  length,  cold  aAd  lifeless  like  thisj  niajr  be 
easily  written  on  any  subject 

In  bis  Epilogues  to  Phtedra  and  to  LuciUs  he  is  very  happily  facetious*  but  in  the 
Prologue  before  tb^  Queen,  the  pedant  has  found  his  way,  with  Minerva,  Perseus,  and 
Andromeda. 

His  Epigrams  and  lighter  pieces  are,  like  those  of  others,  sometimes  elegant,  some « 
times  trifling,  and  sometimes  duU^  amongst  the  best  are  the  Camelion,  and  the  Epitaph 
on  John  and  Joan. 

Scarcely  any  ode  of  our  poets  has  Written  so  much  and  translated  so  little:  the 
Version  of  Callimachus  is  sufficiently  licentious;  the  paraphrase  on  St  Paul's  Ex* 
bortation  to  Charity  is  eminently  beautifUl. 

Alma  is  written  in  professed  imitatiort  of  Hudibras,  and  had  at  least  otie  accidental 
resemblance:  Hudibras  wants  apian,  because  it  is  left  imperfect;  Alma  is  imperfect, 
because  it  seems  never  to  have  had  a  plan.  Prior  appears  not  to  have  proposed  to 
himself  any  drift  or  design,  but  to  have  written  the  casual  dictates  of  the  present 
moment 

What  Ilolriee  said>  when  he  imitated  Lucilius,  might  be  Mtid  of  Butler  by  Prior  j 
his  numbers  were  not  smooth  or  neat  Prior  excelled  him  in  versification ;  but  h6 
vas»  like  Horace,  inventore  minor;  be  had  not  Butler's  exuberance  of  matter  and 
tariety  of  illustration.  The  spangles  of  wit  which  he  could  afford,  he  knew  how  to 
polish;  but  he  wanted  the  bullion  of  his  master.  Butler  pours  out  a  negligent  pro* 
fusion,  certain  of  the  weight,  but  careless  of  the  stamp.  Prior  has  comparatively 
little,  but  with  that  little  he  makes  a  fine  riiow.  Alma  has  many  admirers,  and  waj 
the  only  piece  among  Prior^s  works  of  which  Pope  saidi  that  he  should  wish  to  be  the 
author. 

Solomon  is  the  work  to  which  he  entrusted  the  protection  of  his  namCi  and  Which 
be  expected  succeeding  ages  to  regard  with  veneration.  Bis  affection  was  natural ; 
it  had  undoubtedly  been  written  with  great  labour;  and  who  is  willing  to  think  that 
he  has  been  labouring  in  vain  ?  He  had  infused  into  it  much  knowledge  and  much 
tboogfat;  had  oflen  polished  it  to  elegance,  often  dignified  it  with  splendour,  sjid 
•ometimes  heightened  it  to  sublimity:  he  perceived  in  it  many  excellences,  and  did 
aol  discover,  that  it  wanted  that  without  which  all  others  are  of  small  avails  the  power 
of  engaging  attention  and  alluring  curiosity. 

Tedioosness  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  faults;  negligences  or  errourg  are  single  and 
local,  but  tediousness  pervades  the  whole;  other  faults  are  censured  and  forgotten, 
but  the  power  of  tediousness  propagates  itself.  He  that  is  weary  the  6rst  hour,  is 
more  weary  the  second;  as  bodies  forced  into  motion  contrary  to  their  t^dency  pass 
Bore  and  more  slowly  through  every  successive  interval  of  space. 

Unhappily  this  pernicious  failure  is  that  which  an  author  is  least  able  to  discover. 
We  tie  feMom  tiresome  to  ourselves;  and  the  act  tf  composition  fills  and  delights  the 
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mind  with  cbange  oF  language  and  succession  of  images ;  every  couplet  when  piw*' 
duced  is  new»  and  novelty  is  the  great  source  of  pleasure.  Perhaps  no  man  ever 
thought  a  line  superfluous  when  he  first  wrote  i^  or  contracted  his  work  till  his  ebul* 
litions  of  invention  had  subsided.  And  even  if  he  should  control  his  desire  of  im- 
mediate renown,  and  keep  his  work  mne  years  unpublished,  he  will  be  still  the  author, 
and  still  in  danger  of  deceiving  himself:  and  if  he  consults  his  fiiends,  he  will  pro« 
bably  find  men  who  have  more  kindness  than  judgment,  or  more  fear  to  offend  than 
desire  to  instruct 

The  tediousness  of  this  poem  proceeds  not  firom  the  uniformity  of  the  subject,  for 
it  is  siiiiciently  diversified,  but  fi-om  the  continued  tenour  of  the  narration ;  in  which 
.  Solomon  relates  the  successive  vicissitudes  of  his  own  mind,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  speaker,  or  the  mention  of  any  other  agent,  unless  it  be  Abra;  the 
reader  is  only  to  learn  what  he  thought,  and  to  be  told  that  he  thought  wrong.  Tlie 
event  of  every  experiment  is  foreseen,  and  therefore  the  process  is  not  much  re- 
garded. 

Yet  the  work  is  far  fix)m  deserving  to  be  neglected.  He  that  shall  peruse  it  will 
be  able  to  mark  many  passages,  to  which  he  may  recur  for  instruction  or  delight; 
many  fi*om  which  the  poet  may  learn  to  writer  and  the  philosopher  to  reason. 
'  If  Prior's  poetry  be  generally  considered,  his  praise  will  be  that  of  correctness  and 
industry,  rather  than  of  compass  of  comprehension,  or  activity  of  fancy.  He  never 
made  any  effort  of  invention;  his  greater  pieces  are  only  tissues  of  common 
thought;  and  his  smaller,  which  consist  of  light  images  or  single  conceits,  are  not 
always  his  own.  I  have  traced  him  among  the  French  epigrammatists,  and  have 
been  informed,  that  he  poached  for  prey  among  obscure  authors.  The  Thief  and 
Cordelier  is,  I  suppose,  generally  considered  as  an  original  production:  with  how 
Inucli  jmtice,  this  epigram  may  tell,  which  was  written  by  Georgius  Sabinus^  a  poet 
jiow  little  known  or  read,  though  once  tlie  finend  of  Luther  and,  Melancthon : 

D£  SACERDOTE  FUREM  CONSOLANTE. 

Quidam  lacrificus  furem  comitatus  euntcm 

Hue  ubi  dat  soatcs  carniiicina  neci. 
No  sis  mcestus,  ait;  tummi  ocmviva  Tonantis 

Jam  cum  coriitibtis  (si  modo  credis)  eris. 
Ille  ^emcns,  si  vera  mihi  solatia  prsbes, 

Hospes  apud  superos  sis  meus  oro,  rcfert. 
Saiirificus  cootra ;  mihiDOiitx>nviviaiascst 

Ilucere,  jejunans  hac  edo  luce  nihil. 

What  he  has  valuable  he  owes  to  his  diligence  and  his  judgment  His  diligence 
has  justly  placed  him  amongst  the  most  correct  of  the  English  poets;  and  he  was  one 
vf  the  first  that  resolutely  endeavoured  at  correctness.  He  never  sacrifices  accuracy 
to  haste,  nor  indulges  himself  in  contemptuous  negligence,  or  impatient  idleness:  he 
has  no  careless  lines,  or  entangled  sentiments;  his  Words  are  nicely  selected,  and  his 
tlioughts  fully  expanded.  If  this  part  of  his  character  suffers  an  abatement,  it  must 
be  firom  the  disproportion  of  his  rhymes,  which  have  not  always  sufficient  consonance, 
and  from  the  admission  of  broken  lines  into  his  Solomon;  but  perhaps  he  thoughb 
Tike  Cowley,  that  hemistich^  ought  to  be  admitted  into  heroic  poetry. 
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He  had  apparently  such  rectitude  of  judgment  as  soured  him  from  ev^ry  thing  that 
approached  to  die  ndiculous  or  absurd;  but  as  laws  operate  in  civil  agency  not  to  the 
excitement  of  virtue,  but  the  repression  of  wickedness,  so  judgment  in  the  operationa 
of  intellect  can  hinder  iaults,  but  not  produce  excellence.  Prior  is  never  low,  nor 
very  often  sublime.  It  is  said  by  Longinus  of  Euripides,  that  he  forces  himself  some* 
times  into  grandeur  by  violence  of  effort,  as  the  lion  kindles  his  fury  by  the  lashes  of. 
his  own  tail.  Whatever  Prior  obtains  above  mediocrity  seems  the  effort  of  struggle 
and  of  toiL  He  has  many  vigourous  but  few  happy  lines;  he  has  every  thing  by  pur- 
chase, and  nothing  by  gift ;  he  had  no  nightly  vmtaiions  of  the  Muse,  no  infusions 
of  sentiment  or  felicities  of  fancy. 

His  diction,  however,  is  more  his  own  than  of  any  among  the  successors  of 
Dryden;  he  borrows  no  lucky  turns,  or  commodious  modes  of  language,  from  his 
predecessors.  His  phrases  are  original,  but  they  are  sometimes  harsh;  as  he  inherited* 
no  elegances,  none  has  h^  bequeathed.  His  expression  has  every  mark  of  laborious 
study;  the  line  seldom  seems  to  have  been  formed  at  once;  the  words  did  not  come 
till  they  were  called,  and  were  then  put  by  constraint  into  their  places,  where  they 
do  their  duty,  but  do  it  sullenly.  In  his  greater  compositions  there  may  be  found 
more  rigid  stateliness  than  graceful  dignity.  ' 

Of  versification  he  was  not  negligent:  what  he  received  from  Dryden  he  did  not 
lose;  neither  did  he  increase  the  difficulty  of  writing  by  unnecessary  severity,  but 
uses  triplets  and  Alexandrines  without  scruple.  In  his  preface  to  Solomon  he  pro* 
poses  some  improvements,  by  extending  the  sense  from  one  couplet  to  another,  with 
variety,  of  pauses.  This  he  has  attempted,  but  without  success;  his  interrupted  lines 
are  unpleasing,  and  his  sense,  as  less  distinct,  is  less  striking. 

He  has  altered  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  as  a  house  is  altered  by  building  another  in 
its  place  of  a  different  form.  With  how  little  resemblance  he  has  formed  his  new 
stanza  to  tiiat  of  his  master,  these  specimens  will  show: 

SPENSEK, 

She,  flying  fast  from  Heaven's  hatnd  face, 
And  from  the  world  that  her  discoverM  wide, 
Fled  to  the  wasteful  wildernefss  apace, 
From  linng  eyes  her  open  shame  to  hide, 
And  lurk'd  in  rocks  and  caves  long  unespy'd. 
But  that  fair  crew  of  knights,  and  Una  fair. 
Did  in  that  castle  afterwards  abide, 
To  rest  themselves,  aud  weary  powers  repair, 
Where  store  they  found  of  all,  that  dainty  was  and  rare^ 
PRIOR. 

To  the  close  rock  the  frighted  raven  flies, 
Soon  as  the  rising  eagle  cuts  the  air : 
The  shaggy  wolf  unseen  and  trembling  lies. 
When  the  hoarse  roar  proclaims  the  lion  near* 
IlUstarr'd  did  we  our  forts  and  lines  forsake. 
To  dare  our  British  foes  to  open  6ght : 
Our  conquest  we  by  stratagem  should  make ; 
Oar  triumph  had  been  founded  in  our  flight, 
lis  ours,  by  craft  and  by  .<;urprii$e  to  gain : 
Tis  theirs  to  meet  in  arms,  and  battle  in  the  plain. 

By  this  new  structure  of  his  lines  he  has  avoided  difficulties;  nor  am  I  sure  that  he 
has  lost  any  of  the  power  of  pleasmg;  but  he  no  lon^r  imitates  Spensej*« 
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Some  6f  his  poems  ire  written  without  regularity  of  meflBure)  hr,  when  he  t4iah 
menced  poet,  be  had  not  recovered  from  our  Pindaric  infatuation;  but  he  proM)!^ 
lived  to  be  convinced,  that  the  essence  of  verse  is  order  and  consonance. 

His  numbers  are  such  as  mere  diligence  may  attain;  they  seldom  offend  the  ear, 
and  seldom,  soothe  it;  they  commonly  want  airiness,  lightness,  apd  facility:  what  is 
smooth*  is  not  soft     His  verses  always  roll,  but  they  seldom  flow. 

A  survey  of  the  lifb  and  writings  of  Prior  may  exemplify  ^  sentence  which  he  doubt* 
less  understood  well,  when  he  read  Horace  at  his  uncle's :  ^^  The  vessel  long  retains 
the  scent  which  it  first  receives.*^^  In  his  private  relaxation  he  revived  the  tavern,  and 
in  his  amorous  pedantry  he  exhibited  the  college.  But  on  higher  occasions  and  nobler 
subjects,  when  habit  was  overpower^  by  the  necessity  (^  (^eetioii«  h^  waij^t^  nqA 
wisdom  as  a  statesman^  or  elegapce  9^  a  p^t* 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABI/K 

LIONEL, 

EARL  OF  DORSET  AND  MIDDLESEX. 


It  looks  like  no  great  compliment  to  your  lordship,  that  I  prefer  your 
name  to  this  epistle ;  when,  in  the  pi*eface,  I  declare  the  book  is  published 
almost  against  my  inclination.  But,  in  all  cases,  my  lord,  you  have  an 
hereditary  right  to  whatever  may  be  called  mine.  Many  of  the  following 
pieces  were  written  by  the  command  of  your  excellent  father;  and  most  of 
the  rest,  under  his  protection  and  patronage. 

The  particular  felicity  of  your  birth,  my  lord;  the  natural  endowments 
of  your  mind,  which,  without  suspicion  of  flattery,  I  may  tell  you, 
are  very  great;  the  good  education  with  which  these  parts  have- been  im- 
proved ;  and  your  coming  into  the  world,  and  seeing  men  very  early ;  m:ike 
us  expect  from  your  lordship  all  the  good  which  our  hopes  can  form  in 
favour  of  a  young  nobleman.  Tu  Marcellus ,  eris — Our  ej'es  and  our 
hearts  are  turned  on  you.  You  must  be  a  judge  and  master  of  polite  learn- 
ing; a  friend  and  patron  to  men  of  letters  and  merit;  a  faithful  and  able 
counsellor  to  your  prince ;  a  true  patriot  to  your  countiy ;  an  ornament  and 
hoQouj  to  the  titles  you  possess;  and,  in  one  word;  a  worthy  son  to  the 
great  earl  of  Dorset. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  mention  that  name,  without  desiring  to  commend  the 
person,  as  it  is  to  give  him  the  commendations  which  his  virtues  deser\'ed. 
But  I  assure  myself,  the  most  agreeable  compliment  I  can  bring  your  lord- 
ship is  to  pay  a  grateful  respect  to  your  father's  memory:  and  my  own 
obligations  to  him  were  such,  that  the  world  must  pardon  my  endeavouring 
at  his  character,  however  I  may  miscaiTy  in  the  attempt. 

A  thousand  ornaments  and  graces  met  in  the  composition  of  this  great 
man,  and  contributed  to  make  him  universally  beloved  and  esteemed.  The 
figure  of  his  body  was  strong,  proportionable,  beautiful:  and,  were  his 
picture  well  drawn^  it  must  deserve  the  praise  given  to  the  portraits  of 
R^hael;  and,  at  once,  create  love  and  respect.  While  the  greatness  of 
his  mien  informed  men,  they  were  approaching  the  nobleman;  the  sweetness 
of  it  invited  them  to  come  nearer  to  the  patron.    There  was  in  his  look  ani 
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gesture  something  that  is  more  easily  conceived  than  described;  that  gained 
upon  you  in  his  favour,  before  he  spake  one  word.  His  behaviour  was  easy 
and  courteous  to  all;  but  distinguished  and  adapted  to  each  man  in  parti- 
cular, according  to  his  station  and  quality'.  His  civility  was  free  from  the 
formality  of  rule,  and  flowed  immediately  from  his  good  sense. 

Such  were  the  natural  faculties  and  strength  of  his  mind,  that  he  had 
occasion  to  bon'ow  very  little  from  education;  and  he  owed  those  advan- 
tages to  his  own  good  parts,  which  others  acquire  by  study  and  imitation. 
His  wit  was  abundant,  noble,  bold.  Wit  in  most  writers  is  like  a  fountain 
in  a  garden,  supplied  by  several  streams  brought  through  artful  pipes,  and 
playing  sometimes  agi-eeably.  But  the  earl  of  Dorset's  was  a  source  rising 
from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  which  forced  its  own  way,  and  with  inex- 
haustible supplies  delighted  and  enriched  the  country  through  which  it 
passed.  This  extraordinary  genius  was  accompanied  with  so  true  4  judg- 
ment in  all  parts  of  fine  learning,  that,  whatever  subject  was  before  him^ 
he  discoursed  as  properly  of  it,  as  if  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  study  had  been 
applied  that  way:  and  he  perfected  his  judgment  by  reading  and  digesting 
the  best  authors,  though  he  quoted  them  very  seldom. 

Cooteomebat  potius  litems,  quam  ncacicbat : 

and  rather  seemed  to  draw  his  knowlege  from  his  own  stores,  than  to  owe 
it  to  any  foreign  assistance. 

The  brightness  of  his  parts,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  can<« 
dour  and  generosity  of  his  temper,  distinguished  him  in  an  age  of  great 
politeness,  and  at  a  court  abounding  with  men  of  the  finest  sense  and  learn- 
ing.  The  most  eminent  masters,  in  their  several  ways,  appealed  to  his  de- 
termination.  Waller  thought  it  an  honour  to  consult  him  in  the  softness 
and  harmony  of  his  verse:  and  Dr.  Sprat,  in  the  delicacy  and  turn  of  his 
prose.  Dryden  determines  by  him,  under  the  character  of  Eugenius,  as  to 
the  laws  of  dramatic  poetry.  Butler  owed  it  to  him,  that  the  court  tasted 
his  Hudibras:  Wycherley,  that  the  town  liked  his  Plain  Dealer:  and  thelate 
duke  of  Buckingham  deferred  to  publish  his  Rehearsal,  till  he  was  sure  (as 
he  expressed  it)  that  my  lord  Dorset  would  not  r(?bearse  upon  him  again. 
If  we  wanted  a  foreign  testimony.  La  Fontaine  and  St.  Evremond  have  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  was  a  perfect  master  in  the  beauty  and  fineness  of  their 
language,  and  of  all  that  they  call  les  belles  Icttres.  Nor  was  this  nicety 
of  his  judgment  confined  only  to  books  and  literature;  but  was  the  same  in 
statuary,  painting,  and  all  other  parts  of  art.  Bermini  would  have  taken 
his  opinion  upon  the  beauty  and  attitude  of  a  figure;  and  king  Charles  did 
not  agree  with  Lely,  that  my  lady  Cleveland's  picture  was^  finished,  till  it 
had  the  approbation  of  my  lord  Buckhurst. 

As  the  judgment  which  he  made  of  Others  writings  could  not  be  refuted, 
the  manner  in  which  he  wrote  will  hardly  ever  be  equalled.  Ever)'  one  of  his 
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{^eces  is  an  ing5t  of  gold,  intrinsicaUy  and  solidly  Valuable ;  such  as, 
wrought  or  beaten  thinner,  would  shine  through  a  whole  book  of  any  other . 
author.  His  thought  was  always  new;  and  the  expression  of  it  sp  particu- 
larly happy,  that  every  body  kneiv  immediately  it  could  only  be  my  lord 
Dorset's:  and  yet  it  was  so  easy  too,  that  every  body  was  ready  to  imagine 
himself  capable  of  writing  it.  There  is  a  lustre  in  his  verses,  like  that  of 
the  sun  in  Claude  Lorrain's  landscapes:  it  looks  natural,  and  is^  inimitable. 
His  Iove*verses  have  a  mixture  of  delicacy  and  strength :  they  convey  the 
wit  of  Petronius  in  the  softness  of  Tibullus.  His  satire  indeed  is  so  severely 
pointed,  that  in  it  he  appears,  what  his  great  friend  the  earl  of  Rochester 
(that  other  prodigy  of  the  age)  says  he  was. 

The  best  good  man,  with  the  wont-uaturM  Muse. 

Yet,  even  here,  that  character  may  justly  be  applied  to  4iim,  which  Persiui 
gives  of  the  best  writer  of  this  kind  that  ever  lived: 

Omne  vafcr  vitium  ridenti  Flaccus  amico 
Tangit,  &  admissus  circuin  praKsordia  ludit : 

And  the  gentleman  had  alw<iys  so  much  the  better  of  the  satirist,  that  the 
persons  touched  did  not  know  where  to  fix  their  resentments;  imd  were 
forced  to  appear  rather  ashamed  than  angry.  Yet  so  far  was  this  great 
author  from  valuing  himself  upon  his  works,  that  he  cared  not  what  became  of 
them,  though  every  body  else  did.  There  are  many  things  of  his  not  extant 
in  writing,  which,  howcN-er,  are  always  repeated :  like  the  verses  and  sajings! 
of  the  ancient  Druids,  they  retain  an  universal  veneration,  though  they  are. 
preserved  only  by  memory. 

As  it  is  often  seen,  that  those  men  who  are  least  qualified  for  business  lov^ 
it  most;  my  lord  Dorset's  character  was,  that  he  certainly  understood  it^ 
but  did  not  care  for  it. 

Coming  very  young  to  the  possession  of  two  plentiful  estates,  and  in  an 
age  when  pleasure  was  more  in  fashion  than  business,  he  turned  his  parts 
rather  to  books  and  conversation,  th<in  to  politics,  and  what  more  imme- 
diately related  to  the  public*  But,  whenever  the  safety  of  his  country  de- 
manded his  assistance,  he  readily-  entered  into  the  most  active  parts  of  life;, 
aud  underwent  the  greatest  dangers,  with  a  constancy  of  mind  which  showed, 
diat  he  had  not  only  read  the  rules  of  philosophy,  but  understood  the  prac- 
tice of  tliera. 

In  the  first  Dutch  war,  he  went  a  volunteer  under  the  dukeof  York:  his 
behaviour,  during  that  campaign,  was  such  as  distinguished  the  Sackvilln 
descended  from  that  Hildebrand  of  the  name,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
<^H|>tains  that  came  into  England  with  the  Conqueror.  But  his  making  a 
song  tho  night  before  the  engagement  (and  it  was  one  of  the  prettiest  that 
ever  was  made)  csiities  wi\tv  it  so  sedate  a  presence  of  miud,  and  such  an 
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uniisual  gaUatitfyy  that  it  deserves  as  much  to  be  recordedi  as  Alexander's 
jestiog  with  his  soldiers  before  he  passed  the  Granicus;  or  William  the  First 
of  Orange  giving  orders  over-night  for  a  battle,  and  desiring  to  be  called  in* 
the  morning,  lest  he  should  happen  to  sleep  too  long. 

From  hence,  during  the  remaining  part  of  king  Charles's  reign,  he  con- 
tinued to  live  in  honourable  leisore.  He  was  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
kingy  and  possessed  not  only  his  master's  favour,  but  (in  a  great  degree) 
his  familiarity;  never  leaving  the  court,  but  when  he  was  sent  to  that  of 
France,  on  some  short  commissions  and  embassies  of  compliment;  as  if  the 
king  designed  to  show  the  French,  (who  would  be  thought  the  politest 
nation)  that  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  Europe  was  his  subject;  and  that 
we  had  a  prince  who  understood  his  worth  so  well,  as  not  to  suffer  him  to 
be  long  out  of  his  presence. 

The  succeeding  reign  neither  relished  ray  lord's  wit,  nor  approved  his 
maxims :  so  he  retired  altogether  from  court.  But,  as  the  irretrievable  mis- 
take of  that  unhappy  government  went  on  to  threaten  the  nation  with  some- 
thing more  terrible  than  a  Dutch  war,  he  thought  it  became  him  to  resume 
the  courage  of  his  youth,  and  once  more  to  engage  himself  in  defending 
the  liberty  of  his  country.  He  entered  into  the  prince  of  Orange's  interest; 
and  carried  on  his  part  of  that  great  enterprise  here  in.  London,  and  under 
the  eye  of  the  court,  with  the  same  resolution,  as  his  friend  and  fellow- 
patriot,  the  late  duke  of  Devonshire,  did  in  open  arms  at  Nottingham; 
till  the  dangers  of  those  times  increased  to  extremity,  and  just  apprehensions 
arose  for  the  safety  of  the  princess,  our  present  glorious  queen:  then  the 
carl  of  Dorset  was  thought  the  properest  guide  of  her  necessary  flight,  and. 
the  person  under  whose  courage  and  direction  the  nation  might  most  safely 
trust  a  charge  so  precious  and  important. 

After  the  establishment  of  their  late  majesties  upon  the  throne,  there  was 
room  again  at  court  for  men  of  my  lord's  character.  He  had  a  part  in  the 
councils  of  those  princes,  a  great  share  in  their  friendship,  and  all  the  marks 
of  distinction  with  which  a  good  government  could  reward  a  patriot.  He 
was  made  chamberlain  of  their  majesties  household;  a  place  which  he  so 
eminently  adorned  by  the  grace  of  his  person,  the  fineness  of  his  breeding, 
and  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  what  was  decent  and  magnificent,  that 
he  could  only  be  rivalled  in  these  qualifications  by  one  great  man,  who  has 
since  held  the  same  staff. 

The  last  honours  he  received  from  his  sovereign  (and  indeed  they  were 
the  greatest  which  a  subject  could  receive)  were,  that  he  was  made  knight 
of  the  garter,  and  constituted  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom  during  his 
majesty's  absence.  But  his  health,  about  that  time,  sensibly  declining,  and- 
the  public  affairs  not  threatened  by  any  imminent  danger,  he  left  the  busi- 
ness to  those  who  delighted  more  in  th«  state  of  it/ and  appeared  only 
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fcmietim^  at  council,  to  show  his  respect  to  the  commission;  giving  113 
much,  leisure  as  he  could  to  the  relief  of  those  pains  with  which  it  pleased 
God  to  afRict  him ;  and  indulging  the  reflections  of  ^  mind,  that  had  looked 
through  the  world  with  too  piercing  an  eye,  and  was  grown  weary  of  the 
prospect.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  very  justly  be  said  of  this  great  man 
with  regard  to  the  public,  that  through  the  course  of  his  life  he  acted  like  an 
able  pilot  in  a  long  voyage;  contented  to  sit  quiet  in  the  cabin,  when  the 
winds  were  allayed,  and  the  waters  smooth;  but  vigilant  and  ready  to  re-i 
fume  the  helm,  when  the  storm  arose,  and  the  sea  grew  tumultuous. 

I  ask  your  pardon,  my  lord,  if  I  look  yet  a  little  more  nearly  into  the  late 
lord  Dorset's  character:  if  I  examine  it  not  without  some  intention  of  find* 
ing  fault,  and  (which  is  an  odd  way  of  making  a  panegyric)  set  his  ble^ 
mishes  and  imperfections  in  open  view. 

The  fire  of  his  youth  carried  him  to  some  excesses;  but  they  were  accom- 
panied with  a  most  lively  invention,  and  true  humour.  The  little  violences 
and  easy  mistakes  of  a  night  too  gaily  spent  (and  that  too  in  the  beginning 
of  life)  were  always  set  right  the  next  day,  with  great  humanity,  and  ample 
retribution.  His  faults  brought  their  excuse  with  them;  and  his  very  fail- 
ings had  their  beauties.  So  much  sweetness  accompanied  what  he  said, 
and  so  great  generosity  what  he  did,  that  people  were  always  prepossessed 
in  his  favour :  and  it  was  in  fact  true,  what  the  late  earl  of  Rochester  said 
in  jest  to  king  Charles,  that  he  did  not  knpw  how  it  was,  bi^t  my  lord 
Dorset  might  do  any  thing,  yet  was  never  to  blame. 

He  was  naturally  very  subject  to  passion;  but  the  short  gust  was  soon- 
ever,  and  served  only  to  set  off  the  charms  of  his  temper,  when  more  com-* 
posed.  That  veiy  passion  broke  out  with  a  force  of  wit,  which  made  even 
anger  agreeably:  while  it  lasted,  he  said  and  forgot  a  thousand  things, 
which  other  men  would  have  been  glad  to  have  studied  and  wrote;  but  the 
impetuosity  was  corrected  upon  a  moment's  reflection,  and  the  measure- 
altered  with  such  grace  and  delicacy,  that  you  could  scarce  perceive  wherp 
the  key  was  changed* 

He  was  very  sharp  in  his  reflections;  but  never  in  the  wrong  place.  His 
darts  were  sure  to  wound;  but  they  were  sure  too  to  hit  none,  but  those 
whose  follies  gave  him  very  fair  aim.  And,  when  he  allowed  no  quarter, 
be  had  certainly  been  provoked  by  more  than  common  errour;  by  men'# 
tedious  and  circumstantial  recitals  of  their  aflairs ;  or  by  their  multiplied 
questions  about  his  own ;  by  extreme  ignorance  and  impertinence ;  or  the 
mixture  of  these,  an  ill-judged  and  never-ceasing  civility;  or,  lastly,  by  the 
two  things  which  were  his  utter  aversion,  the  insinuation  of  a  flatterer,  and 
the  whisper  of  a  tale-bearer. 

If  therefore  we  set  the  piece  in  its  w6i"st  position,  if  its  faults  be  most  ex- 
fostd,  the  shades  will  still  appear  very  finely  joined  with  tlieir  Ughts,  and 
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4every  imperfection  will  be  diminished  by  the  lustre  of  some  neighbouring 
virtue.  But,  if  we  turn  the  great  drawings  and  wonderiiil  colourings  to  their 
true  light,  the  whole  must  appear  beautiful,  noble,  admirable. 

He  possessed  all  those  virtues,  in  the  highest  degree,  upon  which  the 
.pleasure  of  society,  and  the  happiness  of  life,  depend :  and  he  exercised  them 
with  the  greatest  decency,  and  best  manners.  As  good-nature  is  said,  by 
a  great  author",  to  belong  more  partictilarly  to  the  English,  than  any  other 
nation;  it  may  again  be  said,  that  it  belonged  more  particularly  to  the  late 
<earl  of  Dorset,  than  to  any  other  Englishman. 

A  kind  husband  he  was,  without  fondness;  and  an  indulgent  father,  with- 
out partiality.  So  extraordinary  good  a  master,  that  this  quality  ought 
indeed  to  have  been  numbered  among  his  defects ;  for  he  was  often  served 
worse  than  became  his  station,  from  his  unwillingness  to  assume  an  au« 
thority  too  severe.  And,  during  those  little  transports  of  passion,  to  which 
I  just  now  said  he  was  subject,  I  have  known  his  servants  get  into  his  way, 
that  they  might  make  a  merit  of  it  immediately  after;  for  he,  that  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  chid, '  was  sure  of  being  rewarded  for  it. 

His  table  was  ope  of  the  last  that  gave  us  an  example  of  the  old  house- 
keeping of  aa  English  nobleman.  A  freedom  reigned  at  it,  which  made 
every  one  of  his  guests  think  himself  at  home;  and  an  abundance,  which 
showed  that  the  master's  hospitality  extended  to  many  more  than  those  who 
had  the  honour  to  sit  at  the  table  with  him. 

Ii^his  dealings  with  others,  his  care  and  exactness,  that  every  man  should 
have  his  due,  was  such,  that  you  would  think  he  had  never  seen  a  court; 
the  politeness  and  civility,  with  which  this  justice  was  administered,  would* 
convince  you  he  never  had  lived  out  of  one. 

He  was  so  strict  an  observer  of  his  word,  that  no  consideration  whatever 
could  make  him  break  it;  yet  so  cautious,  lest  the  merit  of  his  act  should 
arise  from  that  obligation  only,  that  he  usually  did  the  greatest  favours, 
without  making  any  previous  promise.  So  inviolable  was  he  in  his  friend- 
ship, and  so  kind  to  the  character  of  those  whom  he  had  once  honoured  with 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  that  nothing  less  than  a  demonstration  of 
jome  essential  fault  could  make  him  break  with  them;  and  then  too,  his 
good-nature  did  not  consent  to  it,  without  the  greatest  reluctance  and 
difficulty.  Let  me  give  one  instance  of  this  amongst  many.  When,  as 
lord  chamberlain,  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  king's  pension  from  Mr. 
Dryden,  who  had  long  before  put  himself  out  of  a  possibility  of  receiving 
any  favour  from  the  court;  mylordUlowed  him  an  equivalent  out  of  his  own 
estate,  .  However  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  his  old  acquaintance,  he  re- 
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lievedhis  necessities;  and  while  he  gave  him  his  assistance  in  private,  in 
public  he  extenuated  and  pitied  his  errour. 

The  foundation  indeed  of  these  excellent  qualities,  and  the  perfection  of 
my  lord  Dorset's  character,  was  that  unbounded  Charity  which  ran  through 
the  whole  tenour  of  his  life,  and  sat  as  visibly  predominant  over  the  other 
faculties  of  his  soul,  as  she  is  said  to  do  in  Heaven  above  her  sister- 
virtues. 

Crowds  of  poor  daily  thronged  his  gates,  expecting  thence  their  bread ; 
and  were  still  lessened  by  his  sending  the  most  proper  objects  of  his 
bounty  to  apprenticeships  or  hospitals.  The  lazy  and  the  sick,  as  he  acci* 
dentally  saw  them,  were  removed  from  the  street  to  the  physician;  and 
many  of  them  not  only  restored  to  health,  but  supplied  with  what  might 
enable  them  to  resume  their  former  callings,  and  make  their  future  lif|^ 
happy.  The  prisoner  has  often  been  released,  by  my  lord's  paying  the 
debt;  and  the  condemned  has  been  saved,  by  his  intercession  with  the 
lovereign,  where  he  thought  the  letter  of  the  law  too  rigid.  To  those 
whose  circumstances  were  such  as  made  them  ashamed  of  their  poverty,  he 
knew  how  to  bestow  his  munificence,  without  offending  their  modesty; 
and,  under  the  notion  of  frequent  presents,  gave  them  what  amounted  to  a 
subsistence.  Many  yet  alive  know  this  to  be  true;  though  he  told  it  to 
none,  nor  ever  was  more  uneasy  than  when  any  one  mentioned  it  to  him. 

We  may  find,  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  TibuUus  and  Gallus,  the 
noblemen  that  writ  poetry;  Augustus  and  Maecenas,  the  protectors  of  learn- 
ing; Aristides,  the  good  citizen;  and  Atticus,  the  well-bred  friend;  and  bring 
them  in  as  examples  of  my  lord  Dorset's  wit,  his  judgment,  his  justice,  and 
his  civility.  But  for  his  charity,  my  lord,  we  can  scarce  find  a  parallel  in 
history  itself. 

Titus  was  not  more  the  delicias  humani  generis,  on  this  account,  than 
my  lord  Dorset  was.  And,  without  any  exaggeration,  that  prince  did  not 
do  more  good  in  proportion  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  Roman  empire,  than 
your  father  out  of  the  income  of  a  private  estate.  Let  this,  my  lord,  re- 
main to  you  and  your  posterity  a  possession  for  ever,  to  be  imitated,  andt 
if  possible,  to  be  excelled. 

As  to  my  own  particular,  I  scarce  knew  what  life  was,  sooner  than  I 
found  myself  obliged  to  his  favour  f'  nor  have  had  reason  to  feel  any  sorrow 
so  sensibly  as  that  of  his  death. 

nie  diet— <|uem  lemper  aoetbum 

Semper  hoooratum  (sic  Di  roluUtis)  babebo. 

£neas  could  not  reflect  upon  the  loss  of  his  own  father  with  greater 
piety,  my  lord,  than  I  must  recall  the  memory  of  yours:  and,  when  I  think 
li^liose  son  I  am  writing  to,  the  least  I  promise  myself,  from  your  goodness, 
is  aa  uninterrupted  conunuance  of  favour,  and  a  friendship  for  life.    To 
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<which  thtitt  may  with  some  justice  entitle  myself,  I  seiid  your  loirdsfalp  ^ 
dedication,  not  filled  with  a  long  detail  of  your  praises,  but  with  my  sincerest 
wishes  that  you  may  deserve  them  5  that  you  may  employ  those  extraordinary 
parts  and  abilities,  with  which  Heaven  has  blessed  you,  to  the  honour  of 
your  family,  the  benefit  of  your  friends,  and  the  good  of  your  country ;  tliat 
all  your  actions  may  be  great,  open,  and  noble,  such  as  may  tell  the  world 
whose  son  and  whose  successor  you  are. 

What  I  now  offer  to  your  lordship  is  a  collection  of  poetry^  A  kind  of 
garland  of  good-will.  If  any  verses  of  my  writing  should  appear  in  print 
tinder  another  name  and  patronage  than  that  of  an  Earl  of  Dorset,  people 
might  suspect  them  not  to  be  genuine.  I  have  attained  my  present  end^ 
if  these  poems  prove  the  diversion  of  some  of  your  youthful  hours,  as  they 
have  been  occasionally  the  amusement  of  some  of  mine;  and  I  humbly  hopci 
that,  as  I  may  hereafter  bind  up  my  fuller  sheaf,  and  lay  some  pieces  of  a 
very  different  nature  (the  product  of  my  severer  studies)  at  your  lordship's 
feet,  I  shall  engage  your  more  serious  reflection:  happy,  if  in  all  my 
endeavours  I  may  contribute  to  your  delight,  or  to  your  instruction* 

I  am,  with  all  duty  and  respect, 
my  lord, 

your  lordship's 

most  obedient,  and 

most  humble  servant, 

MAT.  PRIOR. 
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The  greatest  part  of  what  I  hare  written  having  been  already  published,  eithet  sinfcly  or  in  some  rf 
tlie  miscellanies,  it  would  be  too  late  for  me  to  make  any  excuse  for  appearing  in  print.  But  a 
collection  of  poems  has  lately  appeared  under  my  name,  though  without  my  knowledge,  in  which  the 
pnbliaher  has  given  me  the  honour  of  some  things  that  did  not  belong  to  me  ^  and  has  Uanscribed 
others  so  imperfectly,  that  I  hanily  knew  them  to  be  mme.  This  has  obliged  me,  in  my  own  de- 
fence, to  look  back  upon  some  of  those  lighter  studies,  which  1  ought  long  since  to  have  quitted; 
and  to  publish  an  indifferent  collection  of  poems,  for  fear  of  being  thought  the  author  of  a  worse. 

Thm  I  beg  paidon  of  the  public  ft>r  re-printing  some  pieces,  wjiich,  as  they  came  singly  fWto  their 
first  impression,  have  (I  fancy)  lain  long  and  quietly  in  Mr.  Tonson*s  shop;  and  adding  others  to  them, 
which  were  never  before  printed,  and  might  have  lain  as  quietly,  and  perhaps  more  Safely,  in  a  comer 
of  my  own  study. 

The  reader  will,  1  hope,  make  allowance  for  their  having  been  written  at  very  distant  times,  and 
€0  very  different  occasions;  and  toke  them  as  they  happ«i  to  come :  public  panegyrics,  amorous 
odes,  serious  reflections,  or  idle  talcs,  the  product  of  his  leisure  hours,  who  had  business  enough  upon 
bis  hands,  and  was  only  a  poet  by  accident 

I  own  myself  much  obliged  to  Mrs.  Singer,  who  has  given  me  leave  to  print  a  pastoral  of  her 
writing;  that  poem  having  produced  the  verses  immediately  following  it  I  wish  she  might  be 
prevailed  with  to  publish  some  other  pieces  of  that  kind,  in  which  the  softness  of  her  sex,  and  the 
(  of  her  geniua,  conspire  to  give  her  a  very  distinguishing  character. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


J  M«rr  help  my  preface  by  a  postscript,  to  tell  the  reader  that  there  iS  ten  year*  distance  betwc«yti 
By  writing  one  and  the  other ;  and  that  (whatever  1  thought  then,  and  have  somewhere  said,  that 
I  would  publish  no  more  poetry)  he  will  find  several  copies  <?f  verses  scattered  through  this  edition 
which  were  not  printed  in  the  first  Those  relating  to  the  public  stand  in  the  onler  they  did  before, 
acoofding  to  the  several  years  in  which  they  were  written;  however  the  disposition  of  our  national 
dbirs,  the  actkms  or  fortunes  of  some  men,  and  the  opinions  of  others,  may  have  changed.  Prose« 
and  other  human  things,  may  take  what  turn  they  cail;  but  poetry,  which  pretends  to  have  some- 
thing of  divinity  in  it,  is  to  be  more  permanent  Odes,  once  printed,  cannot  well  be  altered,  when 
the  author  has  already  said,  that  he  expects  his  works  should  live  for  ever :  and  it  had  been  very 
foolish  m  my  friend  Horace,  if,  some  yean  after  his  E3Eegi  Mooumentum,  he  should  have  desired  to 
iee  his  building  taken  down  again. 

The  dedication  likewise  is  re-printed,  to  the  eeil  of  Dorset,  in  the  foregoing  leaves,  without  any 
altemtioD;  though  I  had  the  foirest  opportunity,  and  the  strongest  inclination,  to  have  added  a  great 
deal  to  it  The  blooming  hopes,  which  I  said  the  world  expected  from  my  then  very  young  [patron, 
have  been  confirmed  by  most  noble  and^distinguished  first-fruits ;  and  his  life  h  going  on  tciwards 
•  plentiful  harvest  of  all  accumulated  virtues.  He  has,  in  fodt,  exceeded  whatever  the  fondness 
of  my  wishes  could  invent  m  his  fovour:  his  equally  good  and  beautiful  lady  enjoys  in  him  an  in« 
dblgenl  and  obligmg  husband;  his  childreiiy  a  kind  and  careful  &ther;  vad  his  acquaintance;^  a 
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fiiSthful,  generous,  and  polite  friend*  His  fellow-peers  hare  attended  to  the  pcrsttasion  of  hit  ehv 
quence ;  and  have  been  convinced  by  the  solidity  of  his  reasoninj^.  He  has,  long  since,  deserved 
and  attained  the  honour  of  the  garter.  He  has  managed  some  of  the  greatest  changes  of  the  king- 
dom with  known  ability ;  and  hiid  them  down  with  entire  disintcressment  And  as  he  continues  the 
exercises  of  these  eminent  virtues,  (which  that  he  may  to  a  very  old  age,  shall  be  my  perpetual  wish) 
he  may  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  .that  onr  age,  or  possibly  our  nation,  has  bred;  and  leave  ma- 
terials for  a  panegyric,  not  unworthy  the  pen  of  some  future  Pliny. 

From  so  noble  a  subject  as  the  carl  of  Dorset,  to  so  mean  a  one  as  myself,  b  (I  ooDfess)  a  ver^ 
Pindaric  transition ;  I  shall  only  si^  one  wocd,  and  trouble  the  reader  no  further.  I  published  my 
poems  ibrmcrly,  as  Monsieur  Jourdain  sold  his  silk  :  he  would  not  be  thought  a  tradesman;  but 
ordered  some  pieces  to  be  measured  out  to  his  particular  friends.  Now  I  give  up  my  shop,  and 
dispose  of  all  my  poetical  goods  at  once:  I  must  therefore  desire,  that  the  public  would  please  to 
take  them  in  the  gross  ;  and  that  every  body  would  turn  over  what  lie  doQS  not  like. 
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GEORGE  PRINCE  OF  DENMAttK,  AND 
THE  LADY  ANNEK 

•V  MIL  i^ioE,  16834 

CotfjCNCTDM  Veneri  Martem/Daiiosquc  Britannis 

Dura  canit  altisonis  docta  caterva  modis, 
Affero  liQceram  culto  pro  carmine  votam. 

Quod  minus  iuj^enii,  plut  pietatis  babet. 
Vivant  Ambo  diu,  viraat  fbliciter,  opto ; 

Diligat  hie  sponsam,  dilifat  ilia  virunii 
Jnnctos  perpetu4  teneas,  Hymenase,  catend  | 

Junetos,  Juno,  die  probge;  uocte,  Venus ! 
Exultedt  •intili  felices  prole  parentes, 

Ut  petat  hinc  multoa  natio  bin!  duces ! 

'  From  the  Hymeoffus  Cdntabrtgienab,  Canta- 
brigiae,  16S3.  This  copy,  notwithstanding  the 
■ignature,  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  property  of  the 
fiaoetious  Matt.  Prior.  See  the  Miscelrany  Poems, 
1781,  VoL  VII.  p.  93.— All  our  college  exercises 
are  given  up,  signed  only  by  us,  with  our  sur- 
name.—  The  dean  of  the  collie,  to  whom,  in 
right  of  his  ofBce,  Prior's  verses  were  delivered. 
Dot  knowing,  or  mistaking  Prior's  name,  who  was 
then  a  freshman,  marked  them  with  A.  mstead 
of  M.  when  he  gave  them  into  the  university  in- 
^>ecton  for  their  approbation:  or,  probably,  he 
might  have  made  so  aukward  an  M.  that  they 
mistook  it  for  an  A.  They  bear  internal  evidence 
of  their  being  written  by  one,  though  a  ffeshrioan, 
used  to  write  Latin  vefse ;  and  to  write  it  too,  in  a 
great  school,  under  a  great  master — as  was  Prior's*— 
Br.  Basby.  Th«re  is  a  classical  tersenen  in  the 
diction,  and  ease  and  harmony  in  the  numbered 
And  the  distant  imitation  of  Martial's  admirable 
lines  on  the  Happy  Married  Paii^— or  rather  the  ailu- 
■•oil  to  that  excellent  little  piece  (for  it  can  hardly 
be  called  an  imitation  of  it)  shows  the  taste  of  a 
'  r,  at  the  years  of  a  boy,  and  is  not  unworthy 
e,  or  the  fiune^  of  Prior*    KruAf  tok» 

VOL.X. 


CUmqu^  wtteA  jiariter  cupiAnt  vatedicere  terris, 
N^  mors  augustum  dividat  atra  jugum : 

S«d  qualis  raptum  transvexit  currus  Elijam, 
Transvehat  ad  superas  talis  utrumque  domos  t 

A.  PRIOR,  Coll.  Div.  Job.  Alumn. 


ON  EXODUS  III.  14. 

/  AM  THAT  I  AM* 


AN  ODE. 

t^-SIttEM  1688,    AS  AM  EXBRCISB  AT  Ft4  i0ll»> 
COLLEGE,    CAMSaLDGE. 

Mam  !  foolish  man ! 
Scarce  hnow'st.  thou  how  thyself  began ; 
Scarce  hast  thou  thought  enough  to  prove  thou  artj 
Yet,  steelM  with  study'd  boldAess,  thon  dkr'st  try 
To  send  thy  doubting  Reason's  dazzled  eye 
Through  the  mysterious  gulph  of  x-ast  immensity. 
Much  thou  canst  there  discern,  much  thence  im-* 
part. 
Virin  wretch  !  suppress  thy  knowing  pride  ; 
Mortify  thy  learned  lust/ 
Vain  are  thy  thoughts,  while  thou  thyself  art  dust.. 

Let  Wit  her  sliils,  her  oars  let  Wisdom  lend  j 
The  helm  let  politic  Experience  g^ide : 
Yet  cease  to  hope  thy  short-liv'd  bark  shall. ride 
Down  spreading  Fate's  unnavigable  tide* 

What  though  still  it  farther  tend, 

Still  'tis  farther  from  its  end ; 
And,  in  the  bosom  of  that  boundless  sea, 
Still  finds  its  errour  lengthen'd  with  its  way* 

With  daring  pride  and  insolent  delight. 
Your  doubts  resolv'd   you  boast,    your 

<'rown*d. 
And,  ^StPlXKA  f  your  Ood,  forsooth,  is  found 
Incomprehensible  and  hifinite. 
But  is  he  therefore  found  ?  vain  searcher !  no : 
Let  your  imperfect  definition  show 
That  nothing  you,  the  weak  defiuer,  know* 

Say,  why  should  the  coUeoted  Main 
Itself  within  itself  cooUan  ? 
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Why  to  its  careriM  should  it  aometimM  creep, 

And  with  delighted  silence  sleep 
On  the  lov'd  bosom  of  its  parent  Deep  i 

Why  should  its  numerous  waters  stay 
In  comely  discipline,  and  fehr  array, 
Till  winds  and  tides  exert  their  high  command  I 

Then  prompt  and  ready  to  obey. 

Why  do  the  rising  surges  spread 
Their  opening  ranks  o'er  Eaith*s  submissive  head, 
Marching  through  different  paths  to  diiierent  lands  ? 

Why  does  the  constant  Sun, 
With  measured  steps,  his  radiant  joumies  run? 
Why  does  he  order  the  diurnal  hours 
To  leave  Earth's  other  part,  and  rise  in  onn? 
Why  does  be  wake  the  correspondent  Moon, 
And  fill  her  willing  lamp  with  liquid  light. 
Commanding  her  with  delegated  powers 
To  beautify  the  world,  and  bless  the  night } 

Why  does  each  animated  star 
Love  the  just  limits  of  its  proper  sphere  ^ 

Why  does  each  consenting  sign 

With  prudent  hahnony  combine 
In  turns  to  move,  and  subsequent  appear, 
To  gird  the  globe,  and  r^;ulatp  the  year? 

Man  does,  with  dangerous  curiosity^ 

These  unfttthom'd  wonders  try : 
With'ittncied  rules  and  arbitrary  lam 
Matter  and  motion  he  resti-ains ; 
And  studied  lines  and  fictions  circles  draws : 

Tlieu,  with  imagin'd  sovereignty. 

Lord  of  his  new  hypothesis  he  reigns. 

He  reigns :  how  long  ?  till  some  usurper  rise ; 

And  he  too,  mighty  thoughtful,  mighty  wise. 
Studies  new  lines,  and  other  circles  feigns. 

From  this  last  toil  again  what  knowledge  flows  ? 
Just  as  much,  perhaps,  as  shoe's 
That  all  his  pr^ecessor's  rules 

Were  empty  cant,  all  jargon  of  the  schools ; 

That  he  on  t'other's  ruin  rears  his  throne  ; 
^|id  shows  hitf  friend's  mistake,  and  thehce  con- 
firms his  own. 

On  earth,  in  air,  amidst  the  seas  and  skies, 
Mountainous  heaps  of  wonders  rise, 
Whose  towering  strength  will  ne'er  submit 
To  Reason's  batteries,  or  the  mines  of  Wit : 

Yet  still  inquiring,  still  mistaken  man, 
ISach  hour  repuls'd,  each  hour  dares  onward  press : 
And,  levelling  at  God  his  wandering  gue&s, 
(That  feeble  engine  of  his  reasoning  war,  [spair) 
>  Which  guides  his  doubts,  and  combats  his  de- 
I^ws  to  his  Maker  the  leam'd  wretch  can  give: 
Can  bound  that  nature,  and  prescribe  that  will. 
Whose  pregnant  word  did  either  ocean  fill : 
Can  tell  us  whence  all  beings  are,  and  how  they 
move  and  live. 
Tlirough  either  ocean,  foolish  man  ! 
That  pregnant  word  sent  forth  again. 
Might  to  a  world  extend  each  atom  there ;  [star. 
Wor  every  drop  call  forth  a  sea,  a  heaven  for  every 

Let  cunning  Earth  her  fruitful  wonders  hide  ; 

ArJ  only  lift  thy  staggering  reason  up 
To  trembling  Calvary's  astonish'd  top; 
^en  mock  thy  knowledge,  and  confound  thy  pride, 
Explaining  faovr  Perfection  suffered  pain 
Almighty  languished,  and  £temal  died :, 
How  by  her  patient  victor  Death  was  slain  ; 
And  Earth  profau'd,  yet  hless'd,  with  I>eicide« 


Then  down  with  all  thy  boosted  volumes,  down; 
Only  reserve  the  sacred  one : 

Low,  reverently  low. 
Make  thy  stubborn  knowledge  bow ; 
Weep  out  thy  reason's  and  thy  body's  eyes  ; 

0eject  thyself,  that  thou  niay'st  risej 
To  look  to  Heaven,  be  blind  to  all  below. 

Then  Faith,  for  Reason's  glimmering  light,  shall 
Her  immortal  pcn»pectiv<e;  [fi** 

And  Grace's  presence  Nature's  loss  retrieve : 
Then  thy  enlivcn'd  soul  shall  fee, 
That  all  the  volumes  of  Philosophy, 
With  all  their  comments,  never  oould  invent 

So  politic  an  instrument, 
To  reach  the  Heaven  of  heavens,  the  high  abod^ 
Where  Moses  places  his  mysterious  God, 
As  was  the  ladder  which  old  .lacob  rear'd, 
When  light  divine  had  human  darkness  clear'd  » 
And  his  enlarg'd  ideas  found  the  road, 
W^ch  Faith  had  dictated,  and  angels  trod. 


C0N8IDEBAT10K8   OS 


PART  OP  THE  LXXXVIJITH  PSALMt 

A  COLLEGE  EXERCISE,  1690. 

riEAVY,  O  Lord,  on  mc  thy  judgments  lie. 
Accurst  I  am,  while  God  rejects  my  cry. 
O'erwholm'd  in  darkness  and  despair  I  groan  ; 
And  every  place  is  hell ;  for  God  is  gone.    ^ 
O !  Lonl,  and  let  thy  beam  control 
Those  horrid  clouds,  tliat  press  my  frighted  soul « 
Save  the  poor  wanderer  from  ctenuil  nighty 
Thou  that  an  the  God  of  light. 

Downward  I  hasten  to  my  destin'd  place  ; 
There,  none  obtain  thy  aid,  or  sing  thy  praise. 
Soon  I  shall  lie  i|i  Death's  deep  ocean  drown'd  i. 
Is  mercy  there,  or  sweet  forgiveness  found  } 
O  save  mc  yet,  whilst  on  the  brink  I  stand  ; 
Rebuke  the  stonn,  and  waft  my  soul  to  laiMk 
O  let  her  rest  beneath  thy  wing  secure. 

Thou  that  art  the  God  of  Power. 

Behold  the  prodigal !  to  thee  I  come. 
To  hail  my  father,  and  to  seek  my  home. 
Nor  refuge  could  I  find,  nor  friend  abroad^ 
Straying  in  vice,  and  di*stitute  of  God. 
O  let  thy  terroors,  and  my  anguish  end ! 
Be  thou  my  refuge^ and  be  thou  my  friend  ; 
Rceeive  the  son  thou  didst  so  long  rcprov^ 

Thou  that  art  the  God  of  Love. 


TO  mt 
REV.  DR.  P.  TURNER,  BISHOP  OF  ELY, 

WHO   HAD  ADVISED  A    TRAKSLATIOS   OP    PRDDENTI1?» 

If  poets^  ere  they  cloth'd  their  infant  thought. 
And  the  rude  work  to  just  porfection  brought, 
Did  still  some  god,  or  godlike  man  invoke. 
Whose  mighty  name  their  sacred  silence  broke  : 
Your  goodness,  sir,  will  easily  excuse 
The  bold  requests  of  an  aspiring  Muse ; 
Who,  with  your  blessinir,  would  your  aid  implore, 
.  And  in  her  weakness  jusUfy  your  power.— 
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Pram  your  fiitr  patteni  «he  would  strive  to  write. 
And  with  unequal  strength  pursue  yoar  flight ; 
Yet  hopes  she  ne'er  can  err  that  follows  you, 
Led  by  your  blest  commands,  and  great  example 
toa 
Thea  stalling  and  aspiring  influence  givo, 
And  make  the  Muse  a.iMl  her  endeavours  Jive; 
Claim  ail  her  future  labours  as  your  due, 
I^eTory  song  begin  and  end  with  you: 
!^  to  the  blest  retreat  she'll  gladly  go, 
Wkve  t^  saints'  palm  and  Muses*  laurel  grow  ; 
^licre  krafiy  bodkin  glad  «mbrace  shall  join. 
And  round  your  brow  theiE  mingled  honours  twine  ^ 
Both  to  the  virtue  due,  which  ooiM  excel, 
As  much  in  writing,  as  in  living  well— 
So  shall  she  proudly  press  the  tuneful  strins^» 
AnH  migl^ty  things  in  mighty  numbers  sing ; 
Nor  doubt  to  strike  Prudentius'  daring  lyre, 
^  humbly  bring  the  verse  which  you  inspire. 


A  PJfiWRAL. 
TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  ELY, 

OH    UlS   DErASTURE   PBOM   CAMBRtOGC. 
DAMON. 

Teh,  d'^r  Alexis,  tell  thy  Damon,  why 
IXm  thou  in  mournful  shades  obscurely  lie  ? 
Why  dost  thou  sigh,  why  strike  thy  panting  breast  ? 
And  steal  from  lifc  the  needful  houi-s  of  rest  ? 
Are  thy  kids  starved  by  winter's  early  frost  ? 
Are  any  of  thy  bleating  stragglers  lost  ?     [ground  ? 
Have  strangers*  cattle  trod  thy  new-plough'd 
Has  great  Joanna,  or  her  greater  shepherd,  f  rown'd  ? 

AtRXtS. 

See  my  kMs  browro,  my  lambs  securely  play : 
(Ah !  were  their  master  uncoocem*d  as  they  !) 
No  beasts  (at  noon  I  look'd)  had  trod  my  ground ; 
Nor  has  Joanna,  or  her  shepherd,  frowu'd. 

BAMON. 

Then  stop  the  lavish  fountain  of  your  eyes, 
Kor  let  those  sighs  from  your  swoln  bosom  rise ; 
Chase  sadness,  friend,  and  solitude  away  j 
And  once  again  rejoice,  and  once  again  look  gay. 

ALSXIS. 

Soy  what  can  more  our  tortur'd  souls  annoy, 
Than  to  behold,  admire,  and  lose  our  joy  ? 
Whose  iate  more  hard  than  those  who  sadly  run. 
Tor  the  last  glhnpse  of  the  departing  Sun  ? 
Or  what  severer  sentence  can  be  given, 
Than,  having  seen,  to  be  excluded  Heaven } 

SAMON. 

Kone,  shepherd,  nooe^ 

AfEXfS. 

Then  cease  to  chide  my  cares  ! 
And  rather  pity  than  restrain  my  tears ; 
Those  tears,  my  Ramon,  which  I  justly  shed, 
Tothhik  how  great  my  joys;  how  soon  they  fled. 
1  told  thee, friend, (now  bless  theshcpherd's  name, 
Prom  wbofte  dear  care  the  kind  occasion  came) 
That  I,  evca  I,  migbt  happily  receive  [give : 

The  iaetadl  wealth,  which  Heaven  and  .Daphnis 


That  I  might  see  the  lovely  awful  swain, 
Whose  Yioiy  crosier  guides  our  willing  plain ; 
Whose  pleasing  power  and  ruling  jijcKxUiess  keep 
Our  souls  with  equal  care  as  we  our  sheep ; 
Whose  praise  excites  each  lyre,   employs  cacji 

tongue : 
Whilst  only  he  who  cansM,  dislikes  the  song. 
To  this  great,  humble,  parting  man  I  iiaui'd 
Access,  and  happy  for  an  hour  I  reign*d ; . 
Happy  as  new-foiuiM  man  in  paradise, 
Ere  siu  debauched  his  innoffensive  bliss ; 
Happy  as  heroes  after  battles  won. 
Prophets entranc'd,  ornionarchs  on  the  throne; 
But  (oh,  my  friend  !)  those  joys  with  Daphnis 
To  them  these  tributaiy  tears  are  due.  [flew  2 

DAM03f. 

Was  he  so  humble  then  ?  those  joys  so  vast  ? 
Cease  to  adiuiro  that  both  so  quickly  past. 
Too  happy  should  we  be,  would  smiling  Fate 
Render  one  blessing  durable  and  great ; 
But  (oh  the  sad  vidssitude ! )  how  soon 
Unwelcome  night  succeeds  the  cheerful  noon? 
And  rigid  wint^-r  nii>8  the  flowery  pomp  ot  June ! 
Then  grieve  not,  friend,  like  you,  since  all  man* 
A  certain  change  of  joy  and  sorrow  find.  [kind 

Suppress  your  sigh,  your  down-cast  eyelids  raise. 
Whom  present  you  revere,  him  absent  praise. 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OP  EXETER, 

FLAYING   ON  THE  LUTE. 

What  charms  you  have,  from  what  high  race 

you  sprung. 
Have  been  the  pieasing  subjects  of  my  song : 
rnskill'd  and  young,  yet  something  still  I  writ. 
Of  Ca'ndish'  beauty  joined  to  Cecil's  wit.  ' 
But  when  you  please  to  show  the  labouring 3Iu9e, 
What  greater  theme  your  music  can  produce ; 
My  babbling  praises  I  repeat  no  more. 
But  hear,  rejoice,  stand  silent,  and  adore. 

The  Persians  thtis,  first  gazihg  on  the  Sun, 
Admir'd  how  high 'twas  placM,-how  bright  itshone : 
But,  as  his  power  was  known,  their  thoughts  were 

rais'd ; 
And  soon  they  worshiped,  what  at  first  they  prais'd. 

Eliza*s  glory  lives  in  Spenser's  song ; 
And  Cuwicy's  verse  keeps  fuir  Orinda  young. 
That  as  in  birth,  in  beauty  you  excel. 
The  Muse  might  dicutCi*  and  the  poet  tell;  ' 
Your  art  no  other  art  can  speak ;  and  you, 
To  show  how  well  you  play,  must  play  anew ; 
Your  music's  power  your  music  must  disclose; 
For  what  light  is,  \is  only  light  that  shows. 

Strange  force  of  harmony,  that  thus  controls 
Our  thoughts,  and  turns  and  sauctific-s  our  souls  : 
While  with  its  utmost  art  your  sex  could  move 
Our  wonder  only,  or  at  best  our  love : 
You  far  above  both  these  your  Go<]  did  place. 

That  your  high  power  might  wortdly  thoughts 
destroy; 
That  with  your  numbers  }*ou  our  zeal  might  raise. 

And,  like  himself,  communicatr  your  joy. 
When  to  your  native  Heaven  you  ^>all  repair, 
And  with  your  presence  crown  the  (>le5siims  there, 
-Your  lute  may  wind  its  strings  but  little  highe^ 
To  tune. their  notes  t^  ttv»t  iiiynonfil  qsuvL 
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Your  art  is  perfrot  hi*re;  your  mtmbers  do. 
More  than  our  books,  make  the  rode  atheist  know 
That  there^s  a  Heaven  by  what  he  hears  below. 

As  in  some  piece,  while  Luke  his  skill  exprest, 
A  cunning  an^-l  came,  and  drew  the  rest : 
So  when  you  play,  some  godhead  does  impart 
Harmonious  ai.t,  divinity  helps  art ; 
Sonie  cherub  finishes  what  you  bei^in, 
And  to  a  miracle  improves  a  tune. 

To  burning  Home,  when  frantic  Nero  play'd. 
Viewing  that  face,  no  more  he  had  surveyed 
The  raging  flames  i  but,  struck  with  strange  sur- 
prise^ 
ConfcssM  them  less  than  those  of  Anna's  eyes : 
But,  had  he  heard  thy  lute,  lie  soon  bad  found 
His  rage  eluded,  and  his  crime  aton'd  : 
Thine,  like  Amphion*s  hand,  had  wak'd  the  stone, 
And  from  destruction  callM  the  rising  town  : 
Malice  to  Music  had  bren  fbrcM  to  yield  ; 
Nor  cotild  he  bom  so  fast,  as  thou  could*st  baild« 


PICTUHE  OF  gENECA  DYiyG  IN  A  BAT^j 
BY  JoapAiv : 

AT  THB  BARt  OT  •Xma*8,   AT  •UKLKIGR.ROVSS. 

AVhile  crqe!  Nero  only  drains 
The  moral  Spaniard's  ebbing  veins. 
By  study  worn,  and  slack  with  age. 
How  dull,  how  thoughtless,  is  his  rage  ! 
Heightened  revenge  would  he  have  took» 
He  should  have  burnt  his  tutor's  book ; 
And  long  have  reign'd  supreme  in  vice : 
One  nobler  wretch  can  only  rise ; 
'Tis  he  whose  fury  shall  deJFaco 
The  Stoic's  image  in  this  piece ; 
For  while  unhurt,  divine  Jordain, 
Thy  work  and  Seneca's  remain. 
He  still  has  body,  still  hsis  soul. 
And  lives  and  speaks,  restor>d  and  whok. 


AN  ODE. 

W^BiLS  blooming  youth  and  gay  deligfit 

Sit  on  thy  rosy  cheeks  conftit. 
Thou  hast,  my  dear,  undoubted  right 
To  triumph  o'er  this  destin'd  breast 
My  reason  bends  to  what  thy  eyes  ordain ;: 
For  I  was  bom  to  kyve,  and  tb<ki  to  reign. 
But  would  you  meanly  thus  rely 
'  On  power  you  know  I  must  obey? 
Exert  a  legal  tyranny, 

And  do  an  ill,  be(?ause  you  may  ? 
Still  must  I  thee,  as  atheists  Heaven,  adore  ; 
Not  see  thy  mercy,  and  yet  dread  thy  power  ? 
Take  heed,  my  dear :  youth  flies  apace ; 
.■  As  well  as  Cupid,  Time  is  blind: 
Soon  must  those  glories  of  thy  face 
The  fiste  of  vulgar  beauty  find : 
The  thousand  Loves,  that  arm  thy  potent  eye, 
Must  doop  th^ir  quivers,  flag  their  wings,  and  die. 
Thai  wilt  thou  sigh,  when  in  each  frown 

A  hateful  wrinkle  more  appears ; 
And  putting  peevish  humoun  on, 
Seams  but  the  sad  effect  of  years : 


Kindness  itself  too  weitk  a  cliafm  will  pfo?^' 
To  raise  the  feeble  fires  of  aged  love. 

ForcM  compliments,  and  formal  bowv, 
\A'ill  show  thee  just  above  neglect : 
The  heat  with  which  thy  lover  glows. 
Will  settJe  into  cold  respect : 
A  talking  dull  Platonic  I  shall  turn  : 
Leam  to  be  civil,  when  I  cease  to  bum. 

Then  shun  the  ill,  and  know,  my  dear. 

Kindness  and  constancy  will  prove 
The  only  pillars,  fit  to  b«ur 
So  vast  a  weight  as  that  of  love. 
If  thOQ  canst  wish  to  make  my  flames  endure. 
Thine  must  bar  very  fierce,  and  very  pure. 

Haste,  Celia,  haste,  while  youth  iBTiCe^ 

Obey  kind  Cupid's  prestat  voica  j 
Fill  every  sense  with  soft  delights, 
And  give  thy  soul  a  loose  to  joys : 
T^  millions  of  repeated  blisses  prove 
That  thou  all  kindness  art,  and  I  all  love< 

Be  mine,  and  only  miae;  Cskecare 

Thy  looks,  thy  thonghto,  thy  dreaiiis,tD  guiife 
To  me  alone ;  nor  come  td  far. 
As  liking  any  youth  beside : 
What  men  e'er  court  thee,  fly  them,  and  believe 
They*re  serpents  all,  and  thou  the  tempted  £ve# 

So  shall  I  court  thy  dearest  tmth. 
When  beauty  ceases  to  engage ; 
So,  thinking  on  thy  charming  youth, 
I'll  love  it  o'er  again  in  age : 
So  time  itself  our  raptures  shall  impinve. 
While  still  we  wake  to  joy,  and  live  to  k»ve« 


AN  SriSTLI 


TO  FLEETWOOD  SHEPHARD,  ESsL 

Wit  EM  crowding  folks,  with  strange  ill  faces^ 

Were  making  legs,  and  begging  places. 

And  some  with  patents,  some  with  merit, 

Tir'd  out  my  good  lord  Dorset's  spirit: 

Sneaking  1  stoDd  amongst  the  crew. 

Desiring  much  to  Speak  with  you. 

I  waited  while  the  clock  stmck  thrice. 

And  footman  brought  out  fifty  lies; 

Till,  patience  vext,  and  legs  grown  weary, 

I  thought  it  was  in  vain  to  tarry  : 

But  did  opine  it  might  be  better 

By  penny-post  to  send  a  letter; 

Now,  if  you  miss  of  this  epistle, 

I'm  b^ulk'd  again,  and  may  go  whistle. 

My  business,  sir,  you'll  quickly  guess. 

Is  to  desire  some  little  place ; 

And  fair  pretensions  I  have  for 't. 

Much  need,  and  very  small  desert. 

Whene'er  I  writ  to  you,  I  wanted ; 

I  always  begg'd,  you  always  granted. 

Now,  as  you  took  me  up  when  little, 

Gave  me  my  teaming  and  my  vittlc ; 

Ask^d  for  me,  from  my  lord,  things  fitting. 

Kind  as  I  'ad  been  your  own  bogt'ttittg^ 

Confimi  what  formerly  you've  given. 

Nor  leave  me  now  at  six  and  seven. 

As  Sunderland  has  h^  Mun  Stephen* 

No  family,  that  takes  a  whelp 
When  first  he  laps,  and  scarG<»  can  yelp. 
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y<^ects  or  tarns  him  out  of  gate 
When  be'i  grown  up  to  dog's  estate : 
Nor  parish*  if  they  once  adopt 
The  spurious  brats  by  strollen  diopt. 
Leave  them,  when  growQ  up  lusty  fellows. 
To  the  wide  worid,  that  is,  the  gallows: 
>*o,  thank  them  fir  their  love,  that's  woite, 
Than  if  they'd  throttled  them  at  nurse. 

My  ancle,  rest  his  soul !  when  living, 
Mi^ht  hare  oontn^M  me  wajrs  «(f  thriving  | 
Taught  me  with  cider  to  replenish 
My  Tats,  or  ebbing  tide  of  Rhenish. 
So  when  for  hock  I  drew  prickt  white-wine, 
Swear 't  bad  the  flavoor,'and  was  right  wine* 
Or  sent  roe  with  ten  pounds  to  Fumi- 
val's  inn,  to  some  good  rogue-attomey ; 
WhcTe  now,  by  forging  deeds,  and  cheating, 
I  'ad  found  some  handsome  ways  of  g  tting» 

All  this  you  made  me  quit,  to  follow 
That  sneaking  whey-&c'd  god  Apollo  ; 
Srnt  me  among  a  fiddling  crew 
Of  folks,  I  'ad  never  seen  nor  knew, 
Calliope,  and  God  knows  wha 
To  add  no  more  invvctives  to  it. 
You  spoil'd  the  youth,  to  make  a  poet, 
)|i  convnon  justice,  sir,  there's  no  man 
That  makes  the  whore,  but  keeps  the  woman. 
Among  all  honest  christian  people, 
Wh«ic>*er  breaks  limbs,  maintains  the  cripple* 

The  sum  of  all  I  have  to  say. 
Is,  thai  you'd  put  me  in  some  way ; 
And  your  petitioner  shall  pray — 

There's  one  thing  more  I  had  almost  slipt. 
But  that  may  do  as  well  in  postscript : 
My  friend  Charies  Montague's  prefeiT'd ; 
Kor  would  I  have  it  long  observed. 
That  oqe  mouse  eats,  while  t'otber's  sti^r^'d. 


ANOTHER  EPISTLE  TO  THE  SAME, 

SU,  BURLEIGH,  MAT  14,  1689. 

An  once  a  twelvemonth  to  the  priest. 

Holy  at  Rome,  here  antichrist. 

The  %»anish  khig  presents  a  jennet, 

To  show  his  love ;— ithaf  s  all  that's  in  it  s 

F<»r  if  his  holiness  would  thump 

Hk  leyeiend  bum  'gamst  horse's  nimp, 

He  might  b'  equipt  from  his  own  stable 

With  one  more  wliite,  and  ekeYnore  able« 

Or  as,  with  gondolas  and  men,  his 
Good  excellence  the  duke  of  Venice 
(I  wish,  for  rhyme,  't  had  been  the  kmg) 
fiails  out,  and  gives  the  Gulph  a  ring ; 
Which  trick  of  state,  he  wisely  maintains. 
Keeps  kindness  up  'twixt  old  acquaintance  | 
For  else,  in  honest  truth,  the  sea    ' 
Hm  much  leas  need  of  gold  than  he. 

Or,  not  to  rt)ve,  and  pump  oi^s  fancy 
For  popish  similies  beyond  sea ; 
As  folks  from  mud-wall'd  tenement 
Bring  landioidi  pepper-oom  for  rent; 
Present  a  turkey,  or  a  hen, 
To  tboae'might  better  spare  them  ten  ; 
£Vb  so,  with  all  sahteiaioa,  I 
(For  lliat  men  hutanoe,  then  apply) 
Send  yon  each  year  a  homely  letter. 
Who  may  retnm  me  much  a  better 


Then  take  it,  sir,  as  it  was  writ, 
To  pay  respect,  and  not  shew  wit: 
Nor  look  askew  at  what  it  saith ; 
There's  no  petition  in  it — Taith. 

Here  same  would  scratch  their  heads,  and  try 
What  they  should  write,  and  how,  and  why ; 
But,  I  conceive,  such  folks  are  quite  in 
Mistakes,  in  theory  of  writing. 
If  once  for  principle  'tis  laid. 
That  thought  is  trouble  to  the  head; 
I  argue  thus :  the  world  agrees 
That  he  writes  well,  who  writes  with  ease : 
Then  he,  by  sequel  logical, 
Writes  best,  who  never  thinks  at  all. 

Verse  comes  from  Heaven,  like  inward  light  j 
Mere  human  pains  can  ne'er  come  by 't : 
The  god,  not  we,  the  poem  makes  ; 
We  only  tell  folks  what  he  speaks. 
Hence,  when  anatomists  discourse. 
How  like  brutes^  organs  are  to  ours; 
They  grant.  If  higher  powers  think  ftt, 
A  bear  might  soon  be  ipade  a  wit  j 
And  that,  for  any  thing  in  nature, 
Pigs  might  squeak  love-odes,  dogs  bark  satire. 

Memnon,  though  stone,  was  counted  vocal ; 
But  'twas  the  god,  meanwhile,  that  spoke  all. 
Rome  oft  has  heard  a  cross  haranguing, 
With  prompting  pripst  behind  the  hanging  i 
The  wooden  hesid  resolved  the  question ; 
While  you  and  Pettis  help'd  the  jest  on. 

Your  crabbed  rogues,  that  read  Lucretius, 
Are. against  gods,  you  know  j  and  teach  us, 
The  gods  make  not  the  poet;  but 
The  thesis,  vice-versa  put. 
Should  Hebrew-wise  be  understood  ; 
And  means,  the  poet  makes  the  go<i. 

Egyptian  gardeners  thus  arc  said  to 
Have  set  the  leeks  they  afttT  pray'd  to: 
And  Romish  bakers  praise  the  deity 
They  chipp'd  while  yet  in  its  paucity* 

That  when  you  poets  swear  and  cry, 
"  The  god  inspires  !  I  mve,  I  die !» 
If  inward  wind  does  truly  swell  jre, 
'T  must  be  the  colic  in  your  belly  2 
That  writing  is  but  just  like  dice, 
And  lucky  mains  make  people  wise : 
That  jumbled  words,  if  Fortune  throw  'em, 
Shall,  well  as  Dryden,  form  a  poem ; 
Or  make  a  speech,  correct  and  witty. 
As  you  know  who-«at  the  committee. 

So  atoms  dancing  round  the  centre. 
They  urge,  made  all  things  at  a  venture. 

But,  granting  matters  should  be  spoke 
By  method,  rather  than  by  luck; 
This  may  confine  their  younger  styles, 
Whom  Dryden  pedagogues  at  Will's ; 
But  never  could  be  meant  to  tye 
Authentic  wits,  like  you  and  I : 
For  as  young  children,  who  are  tied  in 
Go-carts,  to  keep  their  steps  from  sliding ; 
When  members  knit,  and  legs  grow  stronger. 
Make  use  of  such  machine  no  longer; 
But  leap  pro  UbitUy  and  scout  ' 
On  horK  call'd  hobby,  or  without; 
So  when  at  school  we  first  declaim. 
Old  Busby  walks  us  m  a  theme. 
Whose  props  support  our  infont  vein, 

I  And  help  the  rickets  in  the  bmin : 
But,  when  our  souls  their  force  dilate, 
And  thoughts  grow  up  to  wit's  estate  ; 
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PRIOR'S  POEMS. 


In  vene  or  prose,  we  write  orehat. 

Not  sixpence  matter  upon  what. 
'Us  not  how  well  an  author  says; 

But  'tis  how  much,  that  gathers  praiact 

Tonson,  who  is  himself  a  wit. 

Counts  writers*  merits  by  the  sheet. 

Thus   ach  should  down  with  all  he  thinks; 

As  boys  eat  bread,  to  fill  up  chinks. 
Kind  sir,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you ; 

I  hope  y'  are  well  j  so  God  be  wi»  you. 

^^'3s  all  I  thought  at  first  to  write ; 

But  things,  since  then,  are  alter'd  quite : 

Fancies  flow  in,  and. Muse  flies  high; 

So  God  knows  when  my  clack  will  lie. 

I  must,  sjr,  prattle  on,  as  afore, 

And  beg  your  pardon  yet  this  half-hour. 
So  at  pure  bam  of  loud  Non*con, 

Where  with  my  granam  I  have  gone. 
When  Lobb  had  sifted  all  his  text. 

And  I  well  hop'd  the  pudding  next ; 
*'  Now  to  apply,"  has  plagu*d  me  more 
Than  all  his  villain  cant  before. 

For  3rour  Religion,  first,  Oj^  her 
Your  friends  do  savoury  things  aver  j 
They  say,  she's  iionest  as  your  claret. 
Not  sour'd  with  cant,  nor  stumm'd  with  merit; 
Your  chamber  is  the  sole  retreat 
Of  chaplains  every  Sunday  night: 
Of  grace,  no  doubt,  a  certain  sign, 
l^lien  Ujrman  herds  with  man  divine; 
For,  if  their  fiune  be  justly  great, 
Who  would  no  popish  nuncio  treat; 
That  his  is  greater,  we  must  grant. 
Who  will  treat  nuncios  protestant. 
One  single  positive  weighs  more. 
Yon  know,  than  negatives  a  score. 

In  politics,  I  hear,  you  're  stanch. 
Directly  bent  against  the  French ; 
Deny  to  have  your  frce-bom  toe 
Dragoon'd  into  a  wooden  shoe : 
Are  in  no  plots;  but  (airly  drive  at 
The  public  welfare,  in  your  private; 
And  will  for  England's  glory  try 
Turks,  Jews,  and  Jesuits,  to  defy. 
And  keep  your  places  till  you  die. 

For  me,  whom  wandering  Fortune  threw 
From  what  I  lov'd,  the  town  and  you : 
Let  me  just  tell  you  how  my  time  is 
Past  in  a  country  life. — Imprimis, 
As  soon  as.  Phoebus'  rays  inspect  us. 
First,  sir,  I  read,  and  then  I  break&st ; 
So  on,  till  foresaid  god  does  set, 
I  sometimes  study,  sometimes  eat 
Thus,  of  your  heroes  and  brave  boys. 
With  whom  old  Homer  makes  such  noise, 
The  greatest  actions  I  can  find. 
Are,  that  they  did  their  work,  and  din'd. 
The  books,  of  which  I'm  chiefly  foiid, 
Are  such  as  you  have  whilom  oonn'd ; 
That  treat  of  China's  civil  law, 
And  subjects'  right  in  Golconda; 
Of  highway-elephants  at  Ceylan, 
That  rob  in  clans,  like  men  o'  th'  Highland ; 
Of  apes  that  stonn,  or  keep  a  town. 
As  well  almost  as  count  Lauzun ; 
Of  unicorns  and  alligators. 
Elks,  mermaids,  mumiriies,  witches,  satyrs. 
And  twenty  other  stranger  matters ; 
Which,  though  they're  things  I've  no  concern  in. 
Make  all  our  grooms  admire  my  learning. 


Critics  I  read  on  other  meii 
And  hypers  upon  them  again ; 
From  whose  reinarks  I  giveopinioa 
On  twenty  books,  yet  ne'er  look  in  <m«U 

Then  adl  your  wits,  that  fleer  and  sham^ 
Down  from  Don  Quixote  to  Tom  Tram ; 
From  wham  I  jests  and  puns  porioin. 
And  sli ly  put  them  off  fbr  mine  i 
Fond  to  be  thought  a  country  wit : 
The  rest— -when  Fate  and  you  think  fit 

Sometimes  I  climb  my  mare,  and  kick  ber 
To  bottled  ale,  and  neighbouring  iricar; 
Somethnes  at  Stamford  take  a  quart, 
"Squire  Shephaid'shealth"—"  Withallinyhe«rt'» 

Thus,  without  much  delight  or  grief, 
I  fool  away  an  idle  life: 
Till  Shadwell  from  the  town  retires 
(Chok'd  up  with  fame  and  sea-coal  fires). 
To  bless  the  wood  with  peaceful  lyric: 
Then  hey  for  praise  and  panegyric  ; 
Justice  restorM,  and  nations  fr^d. 
And  wreaths  round  William's  gloricMis  head. 


TO  THE  COVyTESS  OF  DORSET. 

VaiTTEK  nf  HIE  MILTOy* 
BY  MR.  BRADBUEY. 

Sec  here  bow  bright  the  firstrbom  virgin  ihoiic^ 
And  how  the  first  food  lover  was  undone. 
Such  charming  words,  our  b>  «uteoos  mother  spoke^ 
As  Milton  wrote,  and  such  as  yonrs  her  look* 
Yours,  the  best  copy  of  th'  original  face. 
Whose  beauty  was  to  furnish  s^l  the  race : 
Such  chains  no  author  could  Escape  but  he^ 
There's  no  way  to  be  safe,  but  not  to  see. 


TO  THE  LADY  DURSLEY. 

OV  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

Hbbc  reading  how  fond  Adam  was  betray'd. 
And  how  by  sin  Eve's  blasted  chailtas  decay'd; 
Our  common  loss  ui\ju8tjy  you  complain; 
So  small  that  part  of  it,  which  jrou  sustain. 

You  still,  (air  motl<er,  in  your  ofinpring  trac« 
The  stock  of  beauty  destin'd  for  the  race : 
Kind  Nature,  forming  them,  the  pattern  to^ 
From  Heaven's  first  work,  and  Eve's  original  look. 

You,  happy  saint,  the  serpent's  power  control : 
Scarce  any  actual  guilt  defiles  your  soul : 
And  Hell  does  o'er  that  mind  vain  triumph  boast. 
Which  guns  a  Heaven,  for  earthly  Eden  lost 

With  virtue  strong  as  scours  had  Eve  been  arm'd. 
In  vain  the  fruit  had  blush'd,  or  serpent  charmM  ; 
Nor  had  our  bliss  by  penitence  been  bought  j 
Nor  had  frail  Adam  falPn,  nor  Miltoa  wrote. 


TO  MY  LORD  BUCKHURST, 

VSEY  YOUMO,   PtAYlNG  WnV  A  CAT4 

The  amorous  youth,  ii(.hose  tender  breast 
Was  by  his  darling  cat  jiosso^ 
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•bteisM  of  Vamu  his  desire. 
However  irregular  bis  fire : 
Kacnf«  the  power  of  love  obey*d, 
Hie  cat  became  a  blushiog  matd ; 
And,  on  the  happj  change,  tbe  boy 
Emptoy*d  his  woader  and  his  joy. 

Take  care,  O  beauteous  child,  take  care, 
Ijest  thou  prefer  so  rash  a  prayer : 
Nor  vainly  hope,  the  queen  of  lo%'e 
Will  e'er  thy  favourite's  charms  improve. 
O  quickly  from  her  shrine  retreat; 
Or  traoniUe  for  thy  darling's  fate. 

Hie  queen  of  love,  who  soon  will  see 
Hvr  own  Adonis  live  in  thee, 
Will  Ugbtly  her  first  loss  deplore ; 
Will  easily  forgive  the  boar: 
Her -eyes  with  tears  no  more  will  flow ; 
Hklth  jealous  rage  her  breast  will  glow : 
And,  on  her  tabby  rival's  foce. 
She  dbep  will  mark  her  new  disgrace.- 


AN  ODK 

While  from  our  looks,  fair  nymph,  you  guess 

The  secret  passions  of  our  mind ; 
My  heavy  eyes,  you  say,  confess 

A  heart  to  love  and  grief  inclined. 

There  needs,  alas!  but  little  art. 

To  have  this  fatal  secret  found  ; 
With  the  same  ease  yoo  threw  the  dart, 

Tis  certain  yoo  may  show  the  wound, 

|fow  can  I  see  you,  and  not  love, 
\VhiIe  you  as  opening;  cast  are  fair  ? 

While  cold  as  northern  blasts  you  prove. 
How  can  I  love,  and  not  despair  ? 

The  wretch  in  double  fetters  bound 

Your  potent  mercy  may  release ; 
Soon,  if  my  love  but  once  were  crown'd, 

Fair  prophetess,  my  grief  would  cease. 


A  SOSG. 


Im  vain  you  tell  your  parting  lover. 
You  wish  fair  winds  may  waft  him  over. 
Alas  !  what  winds  can  happy  prove. 
That  bear  me  far  from  what  I  love  ? 
Alas  !  what  dangers  on  the  main 
Can  equal  those  that  I  sustain, 
From  slighted  vows,  and  cold  disdain  ? 

"Be  gentle,  and  in  pity  choose 
To  wiah  the  wildest  tempests  loose  f 
That,  thrown  attain  upon  the  coast 
Where  first  my  shipwrecked  heart  was  lost, 
1  may  once  more  repeat  my  pain ; 
Onre  more  in  dyhig  notes  complain 
Of  slighted  vows,  and  cold  disdain. 


THE  DESPAIRING  SHEPHERD. 

Ai  Fxw  shunnM  his  fellow-swains, 
Their  rural  spoils,  and  jocund  straias  x 


(Heaven  guard  us  all  from  Cupid's  bow  t) 
He  lost  his  crook,  he  left  his  fiucks ; 
And,  wandering  through  the  lonely  rocks, 

He  nourished  ehdless  woe. 

The  nymph."?  and  shepherds  round  him  cam*  J 
His'griof  some  pity,  others  blame ; 

The  fatal  cause  all  kindly  seek : 
He  mingled  his  concern  with  theirs ; 
He  gave  them  back  their  friendly  tears  j 

He  sighM,  but  would  not  speak. 

"Clorinda  came  amongst  the  rest ; 
And  she  too  kind  concern  exprest, 

And  askM  the  reason  of  his  woe : 
She  ask'd,  but  with  an  air  and  mien. 
That  made  it  easily  foreseen. 

She  fear'd  too  much  to  know. 

The  shepherd  raised  his  mournful  head ; 
**  And  will  yoo  pardon  me,"  he  said, 

"  While  I  the  cruel  truth  reveal  ? 
Which  nothing  fi-om  my  breast  should  tearj 
Which  never  should  offend  your  ear. 

But  that  you  bid  me  tclL 

"  lis  thus  I  rove,  'tis  thus  complain. 
Since  you  appeared  upon  the  plain ; 

You  aro  the  cause  of  all  my  care  ; 
Your  eyes  ten  tliousand  dangers  dart ; 
Ten  thousand  torments  vex  my  heart : 

I  love,  and  I. despair.'* 

"  Too  much,  Alexis,  1  have  heard : 
»ris  what  I  thought  ;  'tis  what  I  fear'd : 

•And  yet  I  pardon  you,"  she  cried : 
<*  But  you  shall  promise  ne'er  again 
To  breathe  your  vows,  or  speak  your  pain  :'• 
He  bow'd,  obey'd,  and  died. 


TO  THE  HOX.  CHARLES  MONTAGUE,  ESQ. 

AFTERWARDS   EARL    OP  BALIPAZ. 

Howf'er,  'tis  well,  that  while  mankind 
Through  fate's  per\'erse  meand<ir  cits. 

He  can  imagin'd  pleasures  find. 
To  combat  against  real  6ares. 

Fancies  and  notions  he  pursues, 

W^hich  ne'er  had  being  bnt  in  thought: 

Each,  like  the  Grecian  artist,  woos 
The  image  he  himself  has  wrought. 

Against  experience  he  believes; 

He  argues  against  demonstration ; 
Pleas'd  when  his  reason  he  deceives  ; 

And  sets  his  judgment  by  his  passion. 

The  hoary  fool,  who  many  days 

Has  struggled  with  continued  sorrow, 

Bencws  his  hope,  and  blindly  lays 
The  desperate  bett  upon  to  morrow. 

To  morrow  comes ;  tis  noon,  'tis  night; 

This  day  like  all  the  former  flies : 
Yet  on  he  run^,  to  seek  delight 

To  morrow,  till  to  night  he  dies. 

Our  hopes,  like  towering  falcons,  aii9 

At  objects  in  an  airy  height: 
The  little  pleasure  of  the  game 

is  from  afar  to  view  the  flight. 
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Oup  aaxtoiis  pains  ve,  all  the  day, 

In  search  of  what  we  Uke,  einploj  t 
Scorning  at  nij^ht  the  worthless  prey. 

We  find  the  labour  gave  the  joy. 
At  distance  through  an  artftil  glass  . . 

To  the  mind's  eye  things  wiU  appear: 
They  loise  their  forms,  and  make  a  mass 

Confus'd  and  black,  if  brought  too  near* 
If  we  see  right,  we  see  our  woes : 

Then  what  avails  it  to  have  eyes  } 
From  ignorance  our  comfort  flows : 

The  only  wretched  are  the  wise^ 
We  wearied  should  lie  down  in  death  ; 

This  cheat  of  life  would  take  no  more. 
If  you  thought  fame  but  «mpty  breath, 

I,  PhilUs  bat  a  peijur'd  whore. 
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Our  hopes,  like  towering  falcons  aim 

At  objects  in  ai)  airy  height; 
But  all  the  pleasure  of  the  gam^ 

Is  afar  off  to  view  the  flight. 
The  worthless  prey  but  only  shcwf 

The  joy  consisted  iq  the  strife ; 
Whatever  we  take,  as  soon  we  lose 

In  Homer's  riddle  and  in  life. 
So,  whilst  in  feverish  sleeps  wc, think 

We  taste  what  waking  we  desire, 
The  dream  is  better  than  the  drinl^. 

Which  only  feeds  the  sickly  fire. 
To  the  mimPs  eye  things  well  appear. 

At  distance  through  an  artful  glass' ; 
Bring  but  the  flattering  objects  near, 

Thejr're  all  a  senseless  gloomy  mass. 
Seeing  aright,  we  see  our  woes : 

Then  what  avails  it  to  have  eyes  r 
Prom  ignorance  our  comfort  flows. 

The  only  wretched  a^c  the  wise. 
We  wearied  should  lie  down  in  death, 

This  cheat  of  life  would  take  no  moye ; 
If  you  thpucrht  fame  biit  stinking  breath, 

And  Phyllis  but  a  perjured  whore. 


JD  VinUM  DOCTISSIMITM  DOMINUM 
SAMUELEM  SHAW, 

CpM  THE8E9   DE   TCTBRO   PRO  CRADU   90CT0R|S 
DSPBKnBRBT,   4  JUNII,    1692. 

Phccbe  potens  ssvis  morb|s  vel  laedere  gentes, 

Lsesas  solerti  vel  relevare  manu, 
Aspioe  tu  decus  hoc  nostrum,  placidnsque  fatere 

Indomitus  quantum  prosit  in  arte  labor : 
Kon  icterum  posthac  pestcmve  minaberis  orbi. 

Fortius  hie  juvenis  dum  medicamen  habet : 
Mitte  dehinc  iras,  et  nato  carmina  dona; 

Keglcctum  telum  dejice,  siime  lyrain* 


TRANSLATION, 


BY    MR.    COO  KB. 


O !  Ph<bbus,  deity,  whose  powerful  hand 
^an  spreaji  diseases  through  the  joyful  (i^d. 


Alike  all-powerful  to  tdieft  the  ptb,' 
And  bid  the  groaning  nations  smile  again  ; 
Wheix  this  our  pride  you  see,  confess  you  flqd 
In  him  what  art  can  do  with  labonr  join'd  : 
No  more  the  worid  thy  direftil  threats  shall  fear^ 
While  he,  the  youth,  our  remedy,  is  near; 
Suppresa  thy  rage ;  with  verse  thy  son  inspire^ 
The  dart  iieglected,  to  assnme  the  lyre. 


ON  THE  TAKING  OF  NAMUR. ' 


ire-datmey 


The  town  which  Louis  bought,  Vm 
And  brings  inptead  of  bribes  avenging  i 
Now,  Louis,  take  thy  titles  fhxn  above, 
Boilean  shall  sing,  and  we*ll  believe  thee  Jove : 
Jove  gaiq'd  his  mistress  with  alluring  gold. 
But  Jove  like  thee* was  impotent  and  old  ! 
Active  and  young  did  he  like  William  stand, 
He  'ad  stunn'd  the  dame,  his  thunder  in  his  hand. 


ODE, 


IN   IMITATION   OP  HORACE,    III.    OtW   \\, 

wartTBN  IN  1693. 

How  long,  deluded  Albion,  wilt  thou  lie 

In  the  lethargic  sleep,  the  sad  repose. 

By  which  thy  close,  thy  constant  enemy^ 

Has  spfUy  luird  thee  to  thy  woes  ? 
Or  wake,  degenerate  isle,  or  cease  to  own 
What  thy  old  kings  in  Gallic  camps  have  done  j 
The  spoils  they  brought  thee  back,  the  crowns  Hhey 
William  (so  Fate  requires)  again  is  arm'd ;   (won; 

Thy  father  to  the  field  is  gone : 
Again  Maria  weeps  her  absent  lord,  . 
For  thy  repose  cqntentto  rule  alone. 
Are  thy  enervate  sons  not  yet  alarm'd  ? 
When  William  fights,  dare  they  look  tamely  cn^ 
So  slow  to  get  their  ancient  fame  restored. 
As  nor  to  melt  at  Beauty'?  tears,  npr  fi^Uow  Valour'fl 
swo^  \ 

See  the  repenting  isle  awal^es. 
Her  vicious  chains  the  generous  gtyldees  breaks  ; 
The  fogs  around  her  temples  are  dispelled ; 
Abroad  she  looks,  and  sees  arm'd  Belgia  stand 
Prepared  to  meet  their  common  Lord's  command ; 
Her  lions  roaring  by  her  side,  W  arrows  in  her 
hand : 
And,  blushing  to  have  been  so  long  with-held. 
Weeps  off.  her  crime,  and  hastens  to  the  field. 
Henceforth  her  3routh  shall  be  inur'd  t^  bear 

Hazardous  toil  and  active  war; 
To  marcii  beneath  the  dog-etar's  raging  heat. 
Patient  of  summer^s  drought,  and  martial  sweat; 
And  only  grieve  in  winter's  camps  to  find 
Its  days  too  short  for  labours  they  designed : 
All   night  beneath  hard  heavy  arms  to  watch  ; 
All  day  to  mount  the  trench,  to  storm  thebreaqh  t 

And  all  the  rugged  paths  to  tread. 

Where  William  a|id  his  virtue  lead. 

Silence  is  the  soul  of  war ; 

Deliberate  CQUQsel  must  prepare 
The  mighty  work,  which  valour  mustoomplete  : 
Hius  William  rescued,  thus  preserves  the  state  4 

T^us  teaches  us  to  thiivk  and  dare. 
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jU«UlBt>hif  oaBMb  jttfi'preper'd  tobrestke 

Avengiag  aii^  and  swift  death, 
in  the  tried  metal  the  close  dangen  glow. 

And  DQfw,  too  late,  the  dyin^f^  foe 
Perceives  the  flame,  yet  cannot  vard  the  blow ; 
So  vhilst  in  William's  hreaat  ripe  counsels  Ue, 

Secret  aad  snie  as  hrooding  Fate, 

No  moic  of  his  design  appears, 

ThaA  what  awakens  Gallia's  fears ; 
And  (though  Guilt*s  eye  can  sharply  penetrate) 

Distracted  Lewis  can  descry 
Only  a  Igiig  iiBmeasnr*d  ruin  nigh. 

On  Nonnan  coaats  and  banks  of  frighted  Seine 

lo  !  the  impending  storms  bqpn  t 
Britannia  safely  through  her  masters  se^ 

Plows  up  her  victorious  way. 
The  French  Salmoncus  throws  his  bolts  in  vain, 
Whilst  the  true  Thunderer  asserts  the  main. 
Ttt  done  !  to  shelves  and  rocks  his  fleets  retire, 

$$wift  Victory  in  vengeful  flames 
Buns    do^n  the    pnde   qf  their  presumptuous 
names: 

They  run  to  shipwreck  to  avoid  ouv  fire, 
And  the  torn  vessels  that  regain  their  coast 
Are  bat  sad  marks  to  show  the  rest  %re  lost : 
Ail  this  the  mild,  the  beaut«^us  queen  has  done, 
Aud  Williani*8  softer-half  shakes  Lewis'  throne  : 

Maria  does  the  sea  command 
WhiUt  Gallia  flies  her  husband's  arms  by  land. 
So,  the  Sun  absent,  with  full  sway  the  Moon 
Governs  the  isles,  and  rules  the  waves  alone : 
So  Juno  thunders  when  her  Jove  is  gone, 
lo  Britatmia !  loose  thy  ocean's  chains, 
^'hilst  Russel  strikes  the  blow  thy  queen  ordains  : 
Thus  rescued,  thus  revered,  for  ever  stand, 
And  bless  the  counsel,  and  reward  the  hand, 

lo  Britannia !  thy  Maria  reigi^ 

From  Mary's  conquests,  aud  the  rescued  main, 
Let  France  loc^  forth  to  Sambrc's  armed  shore, 
And  boast  her  joy  Ibr  William's  death  no  more. 
He  lives ;  let  Prance  confess,  tl^e  victor  lives; 
Her  triumphs  for  his  death  were  vain. 
And  spoke  her  terrour  of  his  life  too  plain. 
The  mighty  years  begin,  the  day  draws  nigh, 
in  which  /A«/  one  of  Lewis'  many  wives, 
Who,  by  the  baleful  fqrce  of  guilty  charms. 
Has  long  eothrall'd  hini  in  her  Vither'd  arms, 
Shall  o'er  the  plains,  from  distant  towers  on  high. 

Cast  around  her  mournful  eye. 

And  witb  proplietic  sorrow  cry : 
*'  Why  does  my  ruin'd  lord  retard  his  flight } 
Why  does  Des|wir  provoke  hif  age  to  fight  ? 
As  well  the  wolf  may  venture  to  engage 
The  angry  lion's  generous  rage; 
The  ravenous  vulture,  and  the  bird  of  night, 
JLS  safely  tempt  the  stooping  eagle's  flight ; 
As  Lewis  to  unequal  arms  defy 
Yon'  hero,  crowi^'d  with  blooming  victory. 
Just  triumphing  o'er  rebel-rage  restraia'd. 

And  yet  unbreath'd  from  battles  gain'd. 
See !  aU  yon'  dusty  field's  quite  oover'd  o'er 
With  hostile  troops,  and  Orange  at  their  head } 

Orange,  destin'ci  to  complete 

The  great  desigqs  of  labouring  Fate ; 
Oraqge,  the  name  that  tyrants  dread : 
He  oomes ;  our  ruin'd  empire  is  no  more ; 
Down,  like  the  Persian,  goes  the  Gallic  throne  ; 
pariiu  fiies,  young  Ammon  urges  on." 


Now  from  the  dubioaf  bsitlle's  mingled  beat. 
Let  Fear  look  back,  and  stretch  her  hasty  wtpg. 
Impatient  to  sectt|»  a  base  retreat : 
Let  the  pale  coward  leave  his  wounded  king. 

For  the  vile  privilege  to  breathe. 
To  live  with  shame  in  dread  of  glorious  death  1 
In  vain :  for  Fate  has  swifter  wings  than  Fear, 
She  follows  hard,  and  strikes  him  in  the  rear  ; 
Dying  and  mad  the  traitor  bites  the  ground. 
His  back  transfix'd  with  a  dishonest  wound ; 
Whilst  though  the  fiercest  troop6,and  thickest  pre% 

Virtue  carries  on  success ; 
Whilst  equal  Heaven  guards  the  distinguish'd  bnx^ 
And  armies  cannot  hurt  whom  angels  save. 

Virtue  to  verse  immortal  lustre  gives, 

Each  by  the  other's  mutual  friendship  lives  ;  ^ 

^neas  suflfer'd,  and  Acliille^  fought. 

The  hero's  acts  enlarg'd  th^  poet's  thought^ 

Or  Virgil's  majesty,  and  Homer's  rage. 

Had  ne'er  like  lasting  nature  vanquish'd  age. 

Whilst  Lewis  then  his  rising  terrour  drowns 

With  drums'  alarms,  and  trumpets'  sounds. 
Whilst,  hid  in  arm'd  retreats  and  guarded  towas. 

From  dangrer  as  from  honour  far, 
He  bribes  close  murder  against  open  war: 

In  vain  yon^  Gallic  Muses,  strive 
With  labour'd  verse  to  keep  his  fame  alive  : 
Your  mouldering  monuments  in  vain  ye  raise 
On  the  weak  basis  of  the  tyrant's  praise  : 
Your  songs  are  sold,  your  numbers  are  profane, 

'7'is  incense  to  an  idol  given. 

Meat  offcr'd  to  Prometheus'  man 

That  had  no  soul  from  Heaven. 
Against  his  will,  you  chain  your  frighted  king 
.  On  rapid  Rhine's  divided  bed ; 

And  moek  your  hero,  whilst  yc  sing 

The  wounds  for  which  he  never  bled ; 
Falsehood  docs  poison  on  your  praise  difTuae, 
And  Lewis'  fear  gives  death  to  Boileau's  MoMk 

On  its  own  worth  true  majesty  is  rcar'd. 

And  Virtue  is  her  own  rcfward  ; 
With  solid  beams  and  native  glory  bright. 
She  neither  darkness  dreads,  nor  covets  light  j| 
True  to  herscrif,  and  fix'd  to  inborn  laws. 
Nor  sunk  by  spite,  nor  lift-d  by  applause, 
She  from  her  settled  orl>  looks  calmly  down^ 
On  life  or  death,  a  prison  or  a  crown. 
When  bound  in  double  chain^  poor  Belgta  lay. 
To  foreign  arms  aud  inward  stHfe  a  prey. 
Whilst  one  good  man  buoy'd  up  her  auddngttafeo^ 
And  Viftue  labour'd  against  Fate ; 
When  Fortune  basely  with  Ambition  joiQ'd, 
And  all  was  conquered  but  the  patriot's  mind  ; 

When  storms  let  loose,  and  raging  seat. 
Just  ready  the  torn  vessel  to  o'erwhelm, 
Forc'd  not  the  faithful  piiotfrom  his  helm. 
Nor  all  the  syren  songs  of  future  peace. 
And  dazzling  prospect  of  a  promis'd  crown^ 

Could  lure  his  stubborn  virtue  down ; 
But  against  charms,  and  threats,  and  hell,  he  ttod^. 

To  that  which  was  severely  good ; 
Then,  had  no  trophies  justified  his  fame, 
No  poet  blest  his  song  with  Nassau's  name. 
Virtue  alone  did  all  that  honour  bring, 
And  Heaven  as  plainly  pointed  out  Til  Ktvo^ 

As  when  he  at  the  altar  stood 

In  all  his  ty{)es  and  robes  of  power. 
Whilst  at  his  feet  religious  Britain  bo^'d. 
And  9wn'd  him  next  to  what  we  there  adors. 
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Sfty,  joyAil  Mae^,  and  Boyne's  victoridnB  flood, 
(For  each  has  mixt  his  waves  with  royal  blood) 
When  William's  aimies  past,  did  he  retire, 
Or  view  from  far  the  battle's  distant  lire  ? 
Could  he  believe  his  person  was  too  dear  ? 
Or  use  his  greatness  to  concea^his  fear } 
Could  prayers  or  sighs  the  dauntless  hero  move  ? 
Arm*d  witii  Heaven's  justice,  and  his  people's  love, 
Through  the  first  waves  he  wing'd  his  venturous 
And  on  the  adverse  shore  arose,  [^^yi 

fTen  thousand  Hying  deaths  in  vain  oppose). 

like  the  gprcat  ruler  of  the  day, 
VyUh  strength  and  swiftness  mounting  from  the 

sea: 
like  him  all  day  he  toil'd ;  but  long  in  night 
The  god  has  eas'd  his  wearied  light, 
Ere  vengeance  left  the  stubborn  foes. 
Or  William's  labours  found  repose  ! 
When  his  tnx^s  faulter'd,  stept  not  he  between  ? 
Bestor'd  the  dubious  fight  again, 
Mark'd  out  the  coward  that  durst  fly. 
And  led  the  fainting  brave  to  Victory  ? 
Still  as  she  fled  him,  did  he  not  o'ertake 
Ber  doubtful  course,  still  brought  her  bleeding 

back? 
By  his  keen  sword  did  not  the  boldest  fall  ? 
Was  he  not  king,  commander,  soldier,  all  ?— 
His  dangers  such  as,  with  becoming  dread, 
His  subjects  yet  unborn  shall  weep  to  read  : 
And  were  not  those  the  only  days  that  e'er 

The  pimis  prince  refus'd  to  hear 
His  friends'  advices,'  or  his  subjects'  prayer  ? 

Wherever  old  Rhine  his  fruitful  water  turns. 
Or  fills  his  vassals'  tributary  urns ; 
To  Belgians  savM  dominions,  and  the  sea. 
Whose  righted^  waves  rtjoice  in  William's  sway; 
Is  there  a  town  where  children  arc  not  taught, 
Here  Holland  prosper'd,  for  here  Orange  fought ; 
Throngh  rapid  waters,  and  through  flying  fire, 
Here  rush'd  the  prince,  here  made  whole  France 
By  diflferent  nations  be  his  valour  blest,      [retire  ? 

In  diflerent  languages  confest ; 

And  then  let  Shannon  speak  the  rest : 
Let  Shannon  speak,  how  on  her  wondering  shore, 
When  Conquest  hovering  on  his  arms  did  wait. 
And  only  ask'd  some  lives  to  bribe  her  o'er ; 
The  god-like  man,  the  more  than  conqueror. 
With  high  contempt  sent  back  the  specious  bait; 
And,  scorning  glory  at  a  price  too  great. 
With  so  muc]^  power,  such  piety  did  join, 

Ae  made  a  perfect  virtue  soar 

A  pitch  unknown  to  man  before ; 
And  lifted  Shannon's  waves  o'er  those  of  Boyne. 

Nor  do  his  subjects  only  share 
The  prosperous  fruits  of  his  indulgent  reign ; 
His  enemies  approve  the  pious  war. 
Which,  with  their  weapon,  takes  awny  their  chain. 
More  than  his  sword  his  goodness  strikes  his  foes; 
They  bless  his  arms,  and  sigh  they  must  oppose. 
Justice  and  freedom  on  his  conquests  wait ; 
And  'tis  for  man's  delight  that  he  is  great : 
Succeeding  times  shall  with  long  joy  contend. 
If  he  were  more  a  victor,  or  a  friend : 
So  much  bis  courage  and  his  mercy  strive. 
He  wounds,  to  cure;  and  conquers,  to  forgive. 

Ye  heroes    that  have  fought  your  country's  cause, 
Rcd^pss'd  her  injuries,  or  form'd  her  laws, 


To  my  adveptrnnns  long  jost  wStoatt  b&tt. 
Assist  the  pious  Muse,  and  bear  her  swear. 
That  'tis  no  poet^s  thought,  no  flight  of  youth. 

But  solid  story,  and  severest  truth, 
That  William  treasures  up  a  greater  namCy 
Than  any  country,  any  age,  can  boast  i 

And  all  that  ancient  stock  of  fame 

He  did  from  his  fbre-fiitbers  take,       » 
He  has  improv'd  and  gives  with  interest  back  ; 
And  in  his  const€;llation  does  unite 
Their  scatteHd  rays  of  fiiinter  light : 
Above  or  Envy's  lash,  or  Fortune's  wheel. 

That  settled  glory  shall  for  ever  dwell : 
Above  the  rolling  orbs,  and  common  sky. 

Where  nothing  comes  that  e'er  shall  die. 

^Hiere  roves  the  Muse  ?  Where,  thoughtless  to  re- 
Is  her  short-liv'd  vessel  borne,  [tun^ 
By  potent  winds  too  subject  to  be  tost. 
And  in  the  sea  of  William's  praises  lost? 
Nor  let  her  tempt  that  deep,  nor  make  the  shore. 

Where  ourabandon'd  youth  she, sees, 
Shipwreck'd  in  luxury,  and  lost  in  case  ; 
Whom  nor  Britannia's  danger  can  alarm. 
Nor  William*s  exemplary  virtue  warm  : 
Tell  them,  howe'cr,  the  king  can  ytjt  forgiv« 
Their  guilty  sloth,  their  homage  yet  receive. 

And  let  their  wounded  honour  live : 
But  sure  and  sudden  be  their  just  remorse; 
Swift  be  their  virtue's  rise,  and  strong  its  course  ; 
For  though  for  certain  years  and  destin'd  times. 

Merit  has  lain  confus'd  with  crimes ; 
Though  Jove  seem'd  negligent  of  human  cares. 
Nor  scourg'd  our  follies,  nor  retum'd  our  prayers. 
His  justice  now  demands  the  equal  scales. 
Sedition  is  suppress'd,  and  truth  prevails  : 
Fate  its  gteat  ends  by  slow  degrees  attains. 
And  Europe  is  redeem'd,  and  William  reigns» 


HYMN  TO  THE  SUN. 

SCT  BY  DR.  M.  PVaCELL. 
AND  INTENDED  TO  BE   SVNC  BEFORE   THEIR  MAJESTIES 

ON  new-year's  day,  1693-4. 

Light  of  the  world,  and  ruler  of  the  year, 
W^ith  happy  speed  begin  thy  great  career  ; 
And,  as  thou  dost  thy  radiant  .ioumies  run. 
Through  every  distant  climate  own 
That  in  fiiir  Albion  thou  hast  seen 
The  greatest  prince,  the  brightest  queen. 
That  ever  sav'd  a  land,  or  blest  a  throne. 
Since  first  thy  i>eams  were  spread,  or  genial  power 
was  known. . 
So  may  thy  godhead  be  confest. 
So  the  returning  Year  be  blest. 
As  his  infant  Months  bestow 
Springing  wreaths  for  William's  brow ; 
As  his  Summer's  youth  shall  shed 
Eternal  sweets  around  Maria's  head. 
From  the  blessings  they  bestow. 

Our  times  are  dated,  and  our  eras  move  ; 
They  govern  and  enlighten  all  below, 
As  thou  dost  all  above. 
Let  our  hero  in  the  war 
Active  and  fierce,  like  thee,  appear : 
like  thee,  great  son  of  Jovo,  like  thee 
'  When,  clad  in  rising  mi^esty. 
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Then  marclMrt  down  o'er  DtkM'  hill  coofest, 
1(ltli«U  tby  arrows  armM,  in  all  thy  rlory  dreit. 
like  thee,  the  hero  does  his  arms  employ. 

The  ragmg  Python  to  destroy, 
And  five  the  injured  nations  peace  and  joy. 

From  fakttt  Years,  and  Time's  more  happy  stores, 

Gather  all  the  smiling  Hours; 
Soeb  ks  with  friendly  care  have  guarded 

Patriots  and  kings  in  rightful  wars; 
Sncfa  as  with  conquest  have  rewarded 

Triumphant  victors*  happy  cares  ; 
ftcch  as  story  has  recorded 
Sacred  to  Nassau's  long  renown, 
Por  countries  sav'd,  and  battles  won. 

Marcb  them  again  in  fair  array, 
And  bid  them  form  the  happy  day. 
The  happy  day,  design*d  to  wait 
On  William's  fame,  and  Europe's  imte. 

I^  the  happy  day  be  crown'd 
With  great  event,  and  fair  success; 

No  brighter  in  the  year  be  (bund, 
Bat  that  which  brings  the'  victor  home  in  peace. 

Again  tby  godhead  we  implore. 
Great  in  wisdom  as  in  power ; 
Again,  fmr  good  Maria's  sake,  and  ours. 

Choose  out  other  smiling  Hours ; 
Such  as  with  joyous  wings  have  fled. 

When  happy  counsels  were  advising  ; 
Such  as  have  lucky  omens  shed 

O'er  forming  laws,  and  empires  rising  ; 
Such  as  many  courses  ran, 
Hand  in  hand,  a  goodly  train. 
To  bless  the  great  Eliza's  reign; 
And  in  the  typif  glory  show 
What  fuller  bliss  Maria  shall  bestow. 

As  the  solemn  Hours  advance, 
Mmgl«d  send  into  the  dance 
Many  fraught  with  all  the  treasures. 

Which  thy  eastern  travel  views ; 
Many  wing'd  with  all  the  pleasures,       "^ 
Man  can  ask,  or  Heaven  diffuse : 
That  great  Maria  all  those  joys  may  know. 
Which,  from  her  cares,  upon  her  subjects  flow. 

lor  thy  own  glory  sing  our  sovereign's  praise, 
God  of  verses  and  of  days : 
Let  all  thy  tuneftil  sons  adorn 

Tbdr  lasting  work  witli  William's  name ; 
Let  chosen  Moses,  yet  unborn. 
Take  great  Maria  ibr  their  future  theme : 
Eternal  structures  let  them  raise 
On  William's  and  Maria's  praise : 
Nor  want  new  subject  for  the  song. 

Nor  fear  they  can  exhaust  the  store , 
TiU  Nature's  music  lies  unstrung; 
Till  thou,  great  god,  shalt  lose  thy  double  power, 
And  touch  thy  lyre,  and  shoot  thy  beams  no  mote. 


THE  LADY'S  LOOKING-GLASS. 

IN  IMn-ATIOM  OP  A  GREEK  IDYLLlOMi 

CuTA  and  I,  the  other  day, 
WalkM  o'er  the  sund-hills  to  the  sea: 
The  setting  Sun  adom'd  the  coast, 
l&s  beamf  entire^  hisiicrceness  lost ; 


And,  on  the  surfoce  of  the  deep. 
The  whids  lay  only  not  asleep: 
The  nymph  did  like  the  scete  appear. 
Serenely  pleasant,  cahnlyfeir: 
Soft  fell  her  words,  las  flew  the  air. 
With  secret  joy  I  heard  her  say, 
That  she  would  never  miss  one  day 
A  walk  so  fine,  a  sight  so  gay. 

But,  oh  the  change !  the  winds  grow  higli ; 
Impending  tempests  charge  the  sky ; 
The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roars, 
Afld  big  wares  lash  the  frighten'd  shores. 
Struck  with  the  horrour  of  the  sight. 
She  turns  her  head,  and  wings  her  flight: 
And,  trembling,  vows  she'll  ne'er  again 
Approach  the  shore,  or  view  the  main. 

"  Once  more,  at  least,  look  back,"  taid  I, 
"  Thyself  in  that  large  glass  descry : 
\^Tien  thou  art  in  good-humour  drcsi; 
When  gentle  reason  niles  thy  breast; 
The  Sun  upon  the  calmest  sea 
Appears  not  half  so  bright  as  thee : 
'Tis  then  that  with  delight  I  rove 
Upon  the  boundless  depth  of  Love : 
I  bless  my  chain ;  I  hand  my  oar; 
Nor  think  on  all  I  left  on  shore. 

"  But  when  vain  doubt  and  groundlcst  few- 
Do  that  dear  foolish  bosom  tear ; 
When  the  big  lip  and  wateiy  eye 
Tell  me,  the  rising  storm  is  nigh; 
'Tis  then,  thou  art  yon'  angry  main,  ^ 
Deform'd  by  winds,  and  dash'd  by  raia  j 
And  the  poor  sailor,  that  must  try 
Its  fury,  Iab9ur5  less  than  L 

"  Shipwreck'd,  in  vain  to  land  I  makd. 
While  Love  and  Fate  still  drive  me  back : 
Forc'd  to  doat  on  thee  thy  own  way, 
I  chide  thee  first,  and  then  obey. 
Wretched  when  from  thee,  vex'd  when  nigiii 
I  with  thee,  or  without  thee,  die.'* 


LOFE  AND  FRIENDSHIPf 

A  PASTOftAL. 

tY  Mils.  BIWABETH  SlMGEt,  aFTEIWAWJI  aOW«. 

AMAiYLUS. 

While  from  the  ikiet  the  ruddy  Sun  de*sendi» 
And  rising  night  the  evening  shade  extends ; 
While  peariy  dews  o'enpread  the  fruitful  field, 
And  clo^ng  flowers  reviring  odours  yield : 
lictus,  beneath  these  spreading  trees,  recite 
^Hiat  from  our  hearts  our  Muses  may  iwlite. 
Vor  need  we,  in  this  close  retirement,  fear. 
Lest  any  swain  our  amorous  secrets  hear. 

SYIVIA. 

To  every  shepherd  I  would  mine  proclaim^ 
Smce  fair  Aminta  is  my  softest  theme : 
A  stranger  to  the  loose  delights  of  Love,   ^ 
MytboughtsthcnoblerwannthofFrit-ndshipproft^ 
And,  while  iU  pure  and  sacred  fire  1  sing, 
Cha«|e  ggddess  of  the  groves,  thy  succour  briqg. 

AMARYLLIS. 

Propitious  RO'l  of  love,  my  breast  insphre 
Wit^  ali  thy  charms,  with  all  thy  pleasing  flre; 
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Propitious  god  of  Towe,  thy  succonr  bring. 

Whilst  I  ihy  darling,  thy  Alexis  sing  j 

Alexis,  as  the  opening  blof-soms  fair, 

lovely  as  light,  and  soft  as  yielding  air. 

For  him  each  virgin  sighs;  and,  on  the  plaiof, 

The  happy  youth  above  each  rival  reigns. 

Nor  to  the  echoing  groves,  and  whispering  spring, 

In  sweeter  strains,  does  artful  Conon  sing ; 

When  loud  applauses  fill  the  crowd(  d  groves. 

And  Phoebus  the  superior  song  approves. 

SYLVIA.    . 

Beauteous  Aminta  is  as  early  light. 
Breaking  the  melancholy  shades  of  night 
When  she  linear,  all  anxious  trouble  flies, 
And  our  reviving  hearts  confess  her  eyes. 
VoungJoTe,  and  blooming  joy«  and  gay  desires, 
In  every  breast  the  beauteous  nymph  inspires  j 
And  on  the  plain  when  she  no  more  appears, 
The  plain  a  dark  and  gloomy  prospect  wears. 
In  vain  the  streams  roll  on :  the  eastern  breeze 
Dances  in  vain  among  the  trembling  troes : 
In  vain  the  birds  begin  their  evening  song. 
And  to  the  silent  night  their  notes  prolong  ? 
Kqr  groves,  nor  crystal  streams,  nor  verdant  AeM, 
Does  wonted  pleasure  in  her  absence  yield. 

AMARYLLIS. 

And,  in  bis  absence,  atl  the  pensive  day, 
In  some  obscure  retreat,  I  lonely  stray ; 
All  day  to  the  repeating  caves  complain, 
In  monrT}''u(  accents  and  a  dying  strain  : 
"  Dear  lovely  youth,"  I  cry'to  all  around; 
*'  Dear  lovely  youth,"  tbft^attering  vales  resoqod. 

SYLVIA. 

On  flowery  banks,  by  every  murmuring  stream, 
Aminta  is  my  Muse's  softest  them'.- : 
Tis  she,  that  does  my  artful  notes  refine  ;      [shine. 
With  fair  Aminta's  name  my  noblest  verse  shall 

AMARYLLIS. 

I'll  twine  fresh  garlands  for  Alexis'  brows, 
And  consecrate  to  him  et^'mal  vows : 
The  charming  youth  shall  my  Apollo  prove ; 
Uc  shall  adorn  my  songs,  and  tune  my  vo^ce  to  love. 


AUTHOR  OF  THE  FOHEGOiyG  PASTORAL. 

iPv  Sylvia,  if  thy  charming  self  be  meant  j 
Jf  friendship  be  thy  virgin  vows  extent : 
Oh  !  let  roe  id  Aminta's  praises  join  : 
Jlcr's  my  esteem  shall  be,  my  passion  thine. 
Whon  for  thy  head  the  garland  1  prepare, 
A  second  wreath  shall  bind  Aminta's  hair; 
And,  when  my  choicest  songs  thy  worth  proclaim. 
Alternate  verse  shall  bless  Aminta's  name ; 
JVf  y  heart  shall  own  the  justice  of,  her  cause, 
And  Love  himself  submit  to  Friendship's  laws. 
But  if,  beneath  thy  numbers'  soft  dif^guise, 
Some  favour'd  swain,  some  tme  Alexis  lies ; 
If  Amaryllis  br^thes  thy  secret  pains. 
And  thy  fond  heart  beats  measure  to  thy  strains ; 
May'st  thou,  howe'er  I  grieve,  for  ever  find 
The  flame  propitious,  and  the  lover  kind ! 
May  Venus  long  exert  her  happy  power, 
And  make  thy  beauty,  like  thy  vene,  endure ! 


May  every  god  his  friendly  aid  ailbnl, 

Pai|  guard  thy  flock,  and  Ceres  bless  thy  board  t 

But  if,  by  chance,  the  series  of  tiiy  joys 
Permit  one  thought  less  cheerftil  to  arise, 
Piteous  transfer  it  to  the  moumftU  swain, 
Who,  loving  much,  who,  not  belov'd  agaia. 
Feels  an  ill-fated  passion's  last  excess. 
And  dies  19  wqe,  that  thou  may'st  live  in  pe«C8k 


TO  A  LADY: 

S1|R  ftBFVSIllG  TO  CONTI^UB  A  DISPtrrR  WITH  MS,  AHI 
LEAVING  MB  IN  THE  ARGUMBirr, 

AN  ODE, 

Sbarb,  generous  victor,  spare  the  slave. 

Who  did  unequal  war  pursue; 
That  more  than  triumph  he  might  have^ 

In  being  overcome  by  you. 

Ip  the  dispute,  whate'er  I  said, 

My  heart  was  by  my  tongue  belied ; 
And  in  my  looks  you  might  have  read 

How  much  I  argued  on  your  side. 
You,  far  from  di^nger  as  from  fear, 

Might  have  sustain'd  an  open  fight ; 
For  seldom  your  opinions  err ; 

Your  eyes  are  always  in  the  right 
Why,  fair  one,  would  you  net  rely 

On  Keaaon's  force  with  Beauty's  joi&*d  9 
Could  I  their  prevalence  deny, 

I  must  at  once  be  deaf  and  blind. 
Alq^ !  not  hoping  to  subdue, 

I  only  to  the  fight  aspir'd : 
To  keep  the  beauteous  foe  ii)  view- 
Was  all  the  glory  I  desir'd. 
But  she,  howe'er  of  victory  sure, 

Contemns  the  wreath  too  long  delay'd  j^ 
And,  arm'd  with  more  immediate  power. 

Calls  cruel  Silence  to  her  aid. 
Deeper  tQ wound,  she  shuns  the  fight; 

She  drops  her  arms,  to  gain  the  field; 
Secures  her  conquest  by  her  flight ; 

And  triumphs,  when  she  seems  to  yields 
So,  when  the  Parthian  tum'd  his  steed. 

And  from  the  hostile  camp  Ttnthdreur^ 
With  cruel  skill  the  bai^kward  reed 

He  sent;  and^  as  he  fled,  he  slew. 


SEEING 

THE  DUKE  OF  ORMONDES  PJCTURM 

AT  SIR  GonntET  knbllbr's. 

Out  from  the  injur'd  canvass,  Kneller,  strike 
These  lines  too  faint :  the  picture  is  not  like. 
Exalt  thy  thought,  and  try  thy  toil  again : 
Dreadful  in  arms,  on  Landen's  glorious  plain 
Place  Ormond's  duke :  impendent  in  the  ai» 
liet  his  keen  saibre,  comet-like,  appear. 
Where'er  it  points,  denouncing  death :  below 
Draw  routed  squadrons,  and  the  numerous  foe. 
Falling  beneath,  or  flying  from  his  blow : 

I  Till,  weak  with  wounds,  and  cover'd  o'er  with  b^Md^ 
Which  i^qm  tbe  patriot's  breaJt  in  torrents  ^ow'd^ 
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i4ll 


lefaiBtt;  his  tteed  no  logger  feebi  therein;^ 
But  stumblei  o*er  the  heap,  bis  band  had  slain. 
And  Mm  eathnusted,  bleeding,  pale  he  lies ; 
havtlj,  sad  object  I  in  his  half-olos'd  eyes 
Stem  vengeance  yet,  and  hostile  terrour,  stand : 
His  front  yet  threatens,  aod  his  frowns  command. 
The  Gallic  chiefe  their  troops  around  him  call ; 
^ear  to  approach  him,  though  they  see  him  fall.— 
O  Knelier !  could  thy  shades  and  lights  express 
The  porfect  hero  in  that  glorious  dress ; 
Ages  to  come  might  Ormondes  picture  know. 
And  pahns  for  thee  beneath  his  laurels  grow : 
In  spite  of  Time,  thy  work  might  ever  shine ; 
Kor  Homer's  colours  last  so  long  as  thine. 


CELIA  TO  DAMOK 


Atqne  in  Amore  mala  luec  proprio,  summeqne  se- 

cundo 
Inveniontur. —  Lucret  lib.  iv. 

What  can  I  say,  what  arguments  can  prove  * 
My  truth,  what  colours  can  describe  my  love, 
If  its  eaccess  and  fury  be  not  known, 
In  what  my  Celia  has  already  done  ? 

Thy  infisiit  flames,  while  yet  they  were  conoeal'd 
In  timoroos  doubts,  with  pity  1  beheld ; 
With  easy  smiles  dispelled  the  silent  fear. 
That  durst  not  tell  me  what  I  dy'd  to  hear. 
In  vain  I  strove  to  check  my  growing  flame, 
Or  shelter  passion  under  Friendship's  name, 
You  saw  my  heart,  how  it  my  tongue  bely'd  ;    ' 
And  when  3rou  pressM,  how  fiuntly  I  deny'd.-* 

Ere  guardian  Thought  cou\d  bring  its  scattered  aid. 
Ere  Reason  could  support  the  doubting  maid. 
My  soul,  surpris'd,  and  from  herself  diqoin*d, 
Ldft  all  reserve,  and  all  the  sex,  behind : 
From  your  command  her  motions  she  received ; 
And  not  for  me,  but  you,  she  breath'd  and  liv'd. 

But  ever  blest  be  Cj^erea's  shrine. 
And  fires  eternal  on  her  altars  shine ! 
Since  thy  dear  breast  has  felt  an  equal  wound ; 
Since  in  thy  kindness  my  desires  are  crown*d. 
By  thy  each  look,  and  thought,  and  care,  tis  shown, 
Thy  joys  are  centered  all  in  roe  alone ; 
And  sure  I  am,  thou  wouldst  not  change  this  hour 
For  all  the  white  ones  Fate  has  in  its  power.—* 

Yet  thus  belov'd,  thus  loving  to  excess. 
Yet  thus  receiving  and  returning  bliss. 
In  this  great  moment,  in  this  golden  now, 
When  every  trace  of  what,  or  when,  or  how. 
Should  from  my  soul  by  raging  love  be  torn. 
And  far  on  swell* «  t  seas  of  rapture  borne ; 
A  melancholy  tear  aflAicts  my  eye, 
And  my  he&rt  labours  with  a  sudden  sigh : 
Invading  fears  repel  my  coward  joy, 
And  ills,  foreseen,  the  present  bliss  destroy. 

Poor  as  it  is,  this  bcmuty  was  the  cause. 
That  with  first  sighs  your  panting  bosom  rose : 
But  with  no  owner  Beauty  long  will  stay, 
Upon  the  wings  of  Time  borne  swift  away ; 
Pass  but  some  fleeting  years,  and  these  poor  eyes 
(Wherenow,  without  a  boast,  some  lustre  lies) 
No  longer  shall  their  little  honours  keep  i 
Shall  oinly  be  of  use  to  read  or  weep  : 
And  on  this  forehead,  where,  your  verse  has  said, 
"  The  Loves  delighted,  and  the  Graces  play*d," 
Insulting  Age  win  trace  his  cruel  way, 
4fid  leave  sad  jnxt\s  of  his  destructive  sway. 


Mov'd  by  my  chanfis,  with  tliem  your  love  may 
And,  as  the  fuel  sinks,  the  flame  decrease :  [cease. 
Or  angry  Heaven  may  quicker  darts  prepare. 
And  Sickness  strike  what  Time  a  while  would  spart. 
Then  will  my  swain  his  glowing  vows  renew ; 
Then  will  his  throbbing  heart  to  mine  beat  true  ; 
When  my  own  face  deters  me  fipom  my  glass. 
And  Knelier  only  shows  what  Celia  was  T 

Fantastic  Fante  may  sound  her  wild  alarms; 
You;*  country,  as  you  think,  may  want  your  armsw 
You  may  neglect,  or  quench,  or  hate  the  flame. 
Whose  smoke  too  long  oI)scur*d  your  rising  name ; 
And  quickly  cold  indifference  will  ensue. 
When  you  Love's  joys  through  Honour's  optic  view. 
Then  Celia's  loudest  prayer  will  prove  too  weak. 
To  this  abandon*d  breast  to  bring  you  back; 
When  my  lost  lover  the  tall  sh>p  ascends, 
With  music  gay,  and  wet  with  jovial  friends,  ^ 
The  tender  accent  of  a  woman's  cry 
Will  pass  unheard,  will  unregarded  die ; 
When  the  rough  seamen's  louder  shouts  prevail. 
When  fair  occasion  shows  the  springing  gale. 
And  Interest  guides  the  helm,  and  Honour  swells  the 
sail. 
Some  wretched  lines,  from  this  neglected  hand,  . 
May  find  my  hero  on  the  foreign  strand. 
Warm  with  new  fires,  and  pleas'd  with  new  oom<» 

mand: 
While  she  who  wrote  them,  of  all  joy  bereft. 
To  the  rude  censure  of  the  world  is  left; 
Her  mangled  fiaime  in  barbarous  pastime  lost. 
The  coxcomb's  novel,  and  the  drunkard's  toast* 

But  nearer  care  (O  pardon  it ! )  supplies 
Sighs  to  my  breast,  and  sorrow  to  my  eyes. 
Love,  Love  himself  (the  only  friend  I  have) 
May  scorn  his  triumph,  having  bound  his  slavat 
That  tyrant-god,  that  restless  conqueror, 
May  quit  his  pleasure,  may  assert  his  power  ; 
Forsake  the  provinces  that  bless  his  sway, 
To  vanquish  those  which  will  not  yet  obey. 

Another  nymph  with  fatal  power  may  rise. 
To  damp  the  sinking  beams  of  Celia's  eyes ; 
Wnth  haughty  pride  may  hear  her  charms  confest^ 
And  scorn  the  ardent  vows  that  I  have  blest. 
You  every  night  may  sigh  for  her  in  vain. 
And  rise  each  morning  to  some  fresh  disdain : 
While  Celia's  softest  look  may  cease  to  charm. 
And  her  embraces  want  the  power  to  warm: 
While- these  fond  arms,  thus  circling  yon,  may 

prove 
More  heavy  chains  than  those  of  hopeless  love. 

Just  gods  !  all  other  things  their  like  produce  j 
The  Vine  arises  from  her  mother's  juice: 
When  feeble  plants  or  tender  flowers  decay. 
They  to  their  seed  then:  images  convey : 
Where  the  old  Myrtle  her  good  influence  sheds. 
Sprigs  of  like  leaf  erect  their  filial  heads : 
And  when  the  parent  Pose  decays  and  dies. 
With  a  resembling  face  the  daughter  buds  arise. 
That  product  only  which  our  passions  bear 
Eludes  the  planter's  miserable  care. 
While  bloomiuff  liove  aasures  us  golden  fruit. 
Some  inborn  poison  taints  the  secret  root : 
Soon  fall  the  flowers  of  Joy,  soon  seeds  of  Hatrod 
shoot 
Say,  shepherd,  say,  are  these  reflections  true? 
Or  was  it  but  the  woman's  fear  that  drew 
This  cruel  soene,  unjust  to  love  and  you  ? 
Will  you  be  only  and  for  ever  mine  r 
Shall  neither  time  nor  age  our  wait  di^oin  ? 
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From tUt  de^rSowm  shaU  InCer  be  toni? 
Or  you  grow  cold,  respectfiil,  and  foreworn  ? 
And  can  you  not  for  her  you  love  do  tnor^ 
TluM  any  youth  for  any  nymph  before  ? 


PROLOGUE, 

•roKSN  BY  toRD  BUcKHURsT,  ijf  wnTHmmie* 
acBoot, 

AT  A  RgfRBRBNTATION  OP  MR.  DRYDEN's  CLE0MSN£S, 
AT  CHRISTMAS  1693. 

Pish,  Ix)rd,  I  wish  this  prologue  ^-as  but  Greek, 
Tlien  young  Cleontdas  would  boldly  speak ; 
But  can  lord  BuckhUrst  in  poor  English  say, 
Gentk  spectators,  pray  excuse  the  play  ? 
No,  witnt^  all  ye  gods  of  anr  lent  (Greece, 
Bather  than  condescend  to  teruis  like  these, 
I'd  go  to  school  six  hours  on  Christmas-day, 
Or  construe  Persius  while  my  comrades  play. 
Such  work  by  hireling  actors  should  be  done. 
Who  tremble  when  they  sc«  a  eritic  frown  ; 
Poor  rogues,  that  smart  likc»  fencers  for  their  bread. 
And,  if  they  are  not  wounded,  aienotfed. 
But,  sirs,  our  laboiu-  has  more  noble  ends. 
We  act  our  tragedy  to  see  our  friends : 
Our  generous  scenes  are  for  pure  love  repeated. 
And  if  you  are  not  pleasM,  at  least  you're  treated. 
The  candles  and  the  clothes  ourselves  we  bought. 
Our  tops  neglected,  and  our  balls  forjrot. 
To  leiim  our  parts,  we  left  our  midnight  bed. 
Most  of  you  snored  whilst  Cleomeues  read : 
Not  that  from  this  confusion  we  would  sue 
Praise  undeserved ;  we  know  ourselves  and  you : 
Resolved  to  stand  or  perish  by  our  cause. 
We  neither  censure  fear,  nor  beg  applause. 
For  these  arc  Westminster  and  Sparta's  laws. 
Yet,  if  we  see  some  judgment  well  tnclin'd. 
To  young  desert,  and  growing  virtue  kind. 
That  critic  by  ten  thousand  marks  should  know. 
That  greatest  souls  to^goodness  only  bow ; 
And  that  your  little  hero  does  inherit 
Not  Cleomcnes'  more  than  Dorset!s  spirit. 


ANODE,  PRESENTED  TO  THE  KfNG, 

9»  Ills   MAi£SlY*S  ARRIVAL    IN    HOLLAND  AFTSR  THE 

queer's  death,  1695. 

Quis  desidcrio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tarn  cari  capitis  ?  prxcipe  lugubrcs 
Cautus,  Melpomene. 

At  Mary's  tomb  (sad  sacred  place  ?) 

The  Virtues  shall  their  vigils  keep: 
And  every  ^fusc,  and  every  Grace, 

In  solemn  state  shall  ever  weep. 

The  future  pious,  mournful  fair, 

Oft  as  the  rolling  years  return. 
With  fratrrant  wreatlis  and  flowing  hair. 

Shall  visit  her  distinguished  um. 

For  her  the  wise  and  great  shall  mourn. 
When  late  records  her  deeds  repeat; 

Ages  to  come,  and  men  unborn, 

Shall  bless  Jiername,  and  sigh  her  fate. 


Fair  Albion  shall,  with  fkithfhl.tninf; 

'  Her  holy  queen's  sad  relkas  guard, 
Till  Heaven  awakes  the  precious  dust. 

And  gives  the  laint  her  full  rewanL 
But  let  the  king  dismiss  his  woes. 

Reflecting  on  his  fair  renown  ; 
And  take  the  cypress  from  his  brow*. 

To  put  his  wonted  kneels  fm. 
If  prest  by  grief  our  monarch  stoopf. 

In  vain  the  British  lions  roar: 
If  he,  whose  hand  snstain'd  them,  dfoopv 

The  Belgic  darU  will  wound  no  more. 

Embattled  princes  wait  the  chief, 

Whost;  voice  sliould  rule,  whose  arm  should  Vsafi 
And,  in  kind  murmurs,  chide  that  grief. 

Which  hinders  Europe  being  freed. 
The  grrat  example  they  demand 

Who  still  to  conquest  led  the  way  i 
Wishing  him  present  to  cAmmaad, 

As  they  stand  ready  to  obey. 

They  seek  that  joy,  which  us*d  to  %ktw^ 

Expanded  on  the  hero's  face  ; 
When  the  thick  squadrons  prest  the  foe. 

And  William  led  the  glorious  chase. 
To  give  the  mourning  nations  joy, 

Restore  them  thy  auspicious  light, 
Great  Sun  :  « ith  radiant  beams  destroy 

Those  c|ouds,  which  keep  thee  from  our  sighl. 

Let  thy  sublime  meridian  course 

For  Mary's  setting  rays  atone : 
Our  lustre,  with  redoubled  force. 

Must  now  proceed  from  thee  alone.  - 
See,  pious  king,  with  diflferent  strife 

Thy  stmggling  Albion's  bosom  torn : 
So  much  she  fears  for  William's  life, 

That  Mary's  &te  she  dares  not  mourn. 
Her  beauty,  iif  thy  softer  half 

Bury'd  and  lost,  she  ought  to  grieve  ; 
But  let  her  strength  in  thee  be  safe ; 

And  let  her  weep ;  but  let  her  live. 

Thou,  guardian  angel,  save  the  land 
From  thy  own  grief,  her  fiercest  foe  j 

Lest  Britain,  rescued  by  thy  hand, 
Should  bend  and  siuk  beneath  thy  woo. 

Her  former -triumphs  all  are  vain, 

Unless  new  trophies  still  be  sought. 
And  hoary  majesty  sustain 

The  battles  which  thy  youth  has  fought. 

Where  now  is  all  that  fearful  love, 

Which  made  her  hate  the  wars  alarms  ? 
That  Mft  excess,  with  which  she  strove 

To  keep  her  hero  in  her  arms  ? 
While  still  she  chid  the  coming  Spring, 

Which  call'd  him  o'er  his  subject  seas  t 
While,  for  the  safety  of  the  king, 

She  wish'd  the  victor's  glory  less. 
'Tis  rhang'd ;  *tis  gone :  sad  Britain  now 

Hastens  her  lord  to  foreign  warsi 
Happy,  if  toil9  may  break  bis  woe. 

Or  danger  may  di%'ert  his  cares. 

In  martial  din  she  drowns  her  sighs. 

Lest  he  the  rising  grief  should  hear : 
She  puUs  her  helmet  o'er  her  eyes, 

Luit  he  should  see  the  fiaUing  tear. 
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60,  mighty  prince ;  let  Fnnce  be  taufht» 
How  constant  minds  by  grief  are  try'd ; 

How  great  the  land,  that  wept  and  fought, 
When  WiUiam  led,  and  Mary  dyU 

Fierce  in  the  battle  make  it  known, 
Where  Death  with  all  his  dart*  is  seen. 

That  he  can  touch  thy  heart  with  nope, 
Bat  that  which  struck  the  beauteous  queen. 

Bel^a  indulged  her  open  grief, 

While  yet  her  master  was  not  near : 
With  sulfen  pride  refus'd  relief, 

And  sat  obdurate  in  despair. 
Aswaten  from  their  sluices,  flow'd 

Unbounded  sorrow  from  her  eyes  : 
To  earth  her  bended  front  she  bowM, 

And  sent  her  waitings  to  the  skies. 
Bat  when  her  anxious  lord  returned, 

RaisM  is  her  head,  her  eyes  are  dry'd ; 
She  smiles,  as  William  ne'er  had  mourned. 

She  looks,  as  Mary  ne'er  had  dy'd. 
That  freedom,  which  all  sorrows  claim. 

She  does  for  thy  content  resign : 
Her  piety  itself  would  blame, 

If  her  regrets  should  weaken  thine. 
Tb  cure  thy  %roe,  she  shows  thy  fame : 

Lest  the  great  mourner  should  forget 
That  all  the  race,  whence  Orange  came,- 

Made  Virtue  triumph  over  Fate. 

William  his  country's  cause  could  fight. 

And  with  his  blood  her  freedom  seal : 
Maurice  and  Henry  guard  thatVight, 

For  which  their  pious  parents  fell. 
How  heroes  rise,  how  patriots  set. 

Thy  Other's  bloom  and  Death  may  tell : 
Excelling  others,  these  were  great : 

Thou,  greater  stilly  must  these  excel. 

The  last  fan:  instanee  thou  must  give, 
Whence  Nassau's  virtue  can  bo  try'd ; 

And  show  the  worid  that  thou  canst  live 
Intrepid,  as  thy  consort  dy*d ; 

Thy  virtue,  whose  resistless  force 

No  dire  event  could  ever  stay. 
Must  carry  on  its  destin'd  course. 

Though  Death  and  Envy  «top  the  way. 
For  Britain's  sake,  for  Belgia's,  'live : 

Pierc'd  by  their  grief,  forget  thy  own : 
Kew  toils  endure,  new  conquest  give. 

And  bring  them  ease,  though  thou  hast  none. 

Vanquish  again  ;  though  she  be 'gone, 

Whose  gariand  crown'd  the  victor's  hair : 
And  reign,  though  she  has  left  the  throne. 

Who  made  thy  glory  worth  thy  care. 
Fair  Britain  never  yet  before 

Breatb*d  to  her  king  an  useless  prayer : . 
Food  Belgia  never  did  implore, 

While  William  tnm'd  averse  his  ear. 

But,  should  the  weeping  hero  now 

Relentless  to  their  wishes  prove ; 
Should  he  recall,  nith  plcasin;r  woe. 

The  object  of  hb  grief  and  love ; 

Her  fiice  with  thousand  beauties  bk'st. 
Her  mind  with  thousand  virtues  stor'd, 

Hir  poaer  with  boundless  joy  cunft-st, 
Mcr  peiflon  only  not  adord: 


Yet  ought  his  sorrow  to  be  checkt '; 

Yet  ought  his  passions  to  abate  ; 
If  the  great  mourner  would  reflect. 

Her  glory  in  her  death  complete. 
She  was  instructed  to  command, 

Great  king,  by  long  obeying  thee ; 
Her  sceptre,  guided  by  thy  hand, 

Preserv'd  the  isles,  and  rul'd  the  sea. 
But  oh !  'twas  little,,  that  her  life 

O'er  earth  and  water  bears  thy  fames 
In  death,  'twas  worthy  William's  wife, 

Amidst  the  stars  to  fix  his  name. 
Beyond  where  matter  moves,  or  place 

Receives  its  forms,  thy  virtues  roll; 
From  Mary's  gloryj  angels  trace 

The  beauty  of  her  partner's  soul. 
Wise  Fate,  which  docs  its  Heaven  decree 

To  heroes,  when  they  yield  their  brcatj^ 
Hastens  thy  triumph.     Half  of  thee 

Is  deify'd  before  thy  death. 
Alone  to  thy  renown  'tis  given. 

Unbounded  through  all  worlds  to  gpo : 
While  she,  great  saint,  rejoices  Hcfiiven^ 

And  thou  sustain'st  the  orb  below.       « 


ly  IMITATION  OF  AyACREO^ 

Lkt  them  censure :  what  care  I  ? 
The  herd  of  critics  I  defy. 
Let  the  wretches  know,  I  write. 
Regardless  of  their  grace  or  spite. 
No,  no :  the  fair,  the  gay,  the  youn^> 
Govern  the  numbenof  my  song; 
All  that  they  approve  is  sweet ; 
And  all  is  sense  that  they  repeat. 

Bid  the  warbUng  Nine  retire ; 
Venus,  string  thy  servant's  lyre : 
Love  shall  be  my  endless  theme ; 
Pleasure  shall  triumph  -over  Fame  t 
And,  ^vhen  these  maxims  I  decline, 
Apollo,  may  thy  fate  be  mine  ! 
May  I  grasp  at  empty  praise  ; 
And  lose  the  nymph,  to  gain  ^e  bays  1 


ODE 
SUR  LA  PRISE  DE  NAMX^R, 

PAR  LBS  ARMES  DV  ROY,  L'AMNSB  169)^ 
PAR  MONSIEOR  80ILEAU  DBSPREAUJb 

QucLLB  docte  &  saint  yvresse 
Aujourd'hui  me  fait  la  loi  > 
Chastcs  Nymphes  du  Pennesse, 
N'est-ce  pas  vous  que  je  voi  ? 
Accourez,  troupe  s^ avante : 
Des  sons  que  ma  lyre  cnfantc 
^  Ces  arbrcs  sont  rejouis : 
Marquez  en  bien  la  cadence  r 
Rt  vous,  vents,  faites  silence  : 
Je  vais  parlcr  de  Louis. 

Dans  ses  chansons  immortelles, 
Comme  un  ai<;Ie  audacieux, 
Piiidarp  etcndant  scs  aisles, 
Fuit  loiu  doi  vulgaires  yeujbc 
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Mais,  d  ma  fidele  lyre, 
Si,  dans  I'ardeur  qui  m'iaspiri^^ 
Tu  pens  suivre  mes  transports  : 
Les  chines  des  monts  de  llinice 
N'ont  rien  oUi,  que  n'eflace 
la  douceur  de  fes  accords. 

Estp^re  Apollon  et  Neptune, 
Qui  sur  ces  rOcs  sotircilleux 
Ont,  compagnonft  de  Fortune^ 
Basti  ces  murs  orgueilleux  ? 
De  leur  enceinte,  fiuneuse 
La  Ssmbre  unie  &  la  Meuse^ 
Defend  le  fatal  abord; 
£t  par  cens  bouches  horribles! 
L^alrain  sur  oes  monts  terrible^ 
Vomit  le  fer,  &  la  mort 

Dix  mille  Taillans  Alcides 
Les  bordant  de  toutes  parts,' 
D*  Eclairs  au  loin  homicides 
Font  petiller  leurs  rcmparts  ? 
£t  dans  son  seia  inftdele 
Par  toute  la  tenre  y  recele 
Un  feu  pr^t  k  s'elancer, 
Qui  soudain  perpant  son  govifre, 
OuTre  un  sepulqhre  de  soufre, 
A  quioonque  ose  avanccr. 

Kamur,  devant  tes  murailles 
Jadis  M  Gnsce  e&t  vingt  ans 
Sans  fruit  veu  les  fiinerailies 
De  ses  plus  fiers  combattanSi: 
Quelle  effroyable  puissance 
Aujourd'hui  pourtant  s'avance, 
Prite  h  fbudroyer  tes  m<mts  ? 
Quel  bruit,  quel  feu  Penrironne  ^ 
Cest  Jupiter  en  personne ; 
Ou  c*est  le  vainqueur  de  Mons. 

K^en  doute  point:  c'est  lu)*>m€me. 
Tout  brille  en  lui ;  tout  est  roi# 
Dant  Bruxelles  Nassau  bllme 
Commeaee  A  ^mbler  pour  toi* 
En  rain  il  Toit  le  Batave, 
Desormais  docile  esclAve^ 
Bang§  sous  ses  ^tendarts : 
£n  vain  au  lion  Belgique 
I]  voit  r  aigle  Germanique 
Uni  sous  les  leopards. 

Plein  de  la  firayeur  nouvelle, 
Dont  ses  sens  soot  agites, 
A  son  secours  il  appelle 
Les  peuples  les  phis  vantes^ 
Ceux-1&  viennent  du  rivage, 
Ou  s'enorgueillit  le  Tage 
De  I'or,  qui  route  en  ses  eaux ; 
Ceux-ci  des  champs,  oiik  la  neige 
Des  mara]»  de  la  Norvege 
Keuf  mois  couvre  les  roseauXr 

Mais  qui  fait  eniler  la  Sambre  ? 
Sous  les  iumeaux  effray^s, 
Des  firoids  torrens  de  Decembre 
Les  champs  par  tout  sont  noy^ 
Ceres  s*enfnit,  eplor^ 
De  voir  en  proye  k  Borte 
Ses  guerets  d'epis  charge, 
Et  sous  les  urns  fangeuses 
Des  Hyades  orageuses 
Tous  ses  tresors  sutniMig^ 


PR10R*S  POEMSi. 


Deployez  touted  vos  rage^, 
Princes,  vents,  peuples,  friadti^ 
Ramassez  tous  vos  nuages ; 
Rassemblez  tous  vos  soldats. 
Malgre  vous  Namur  en  poudr</ 
S'en  va  tomber  sous  la  foudre 
Qui  domta  Lille,  Courtray, 
Gand  la  superbe  Espagnole; 
Saint  Oirter,  Befan^bn,  Dole, 
Ypres,  Mastficht,  U,  Cambray^ 

Mes  presages  s'accompUnent  i 
II  conunence  a  chanceler  J 
Sous  les  coup*  qui  retentissent 
Ses  mun  s'on  vont  s*eorouler. 
Mars  en  feu  qui  les  domine, 
Souffle  k  gi-and  bruit  leur  ruine, 
Et  Ite  bombes  dans  1^  aki 
Allant  chercher  lefonnere, 
Semblent  tombant  sur  la  terire, 
Vouloirs'ouvrir  les  enfers. 

Accourez,  Nassau,  Baviere, 
De  ces  murs  Funiqne  eepmn 
A  couvert  d'une  riviere 
Vencz :  vous  pouvez  tout  Voir. 
Considerez  ces  approches : 
Voyez  grimper  sur  ces  roches 
Ces  athletes  belliquetix; 
Et  dans  les  eaux,  dans  fai  flame, 
I/>uis  k  tout  donnant  Pame, 
Marchfer,  oourir  jtvec  eux- 

Contemplez  dans  la  temp#te^ 
Qui  sortdc  ces  boulevards. 
La  plume  qui  sur  sa  tcte 
Attire  tous  les  regards^ 
A  cet  astre  redoubtable 
ToAjours  un  sort  favorable 
S'atUche  dans  les  combaU: 
Et  toOjours  avec  la  gloire 
Man  amenant  la  victoire 
Vole,  &  le  suit  k  grands  past. 

Grands  defenseursde  PEspi^e,- 
Montrez-vous:  il  en  est  terns : 
Courage;  vers  la  Mahagne 
VoiU  vos  drapeaux  flottona. 
Jamais  ses  ondes  craintives 
N'ont  vii  sur  leurs  foibles  rives 
Tant  de  guerriers  ^amasser. 
Courezdonct  Qui  vous  retarded 
Tout  Punivers  vous  regarde. 
N'osez  vous  la  traverser? 

Loin  de  fermer  le  passage 

A  vos  nombreux  bataillons, 

Luxembourg  a  du  nvKge 

Hecule  ses  pavilions. 

Quoi }  leur  seul  aspect  vous  gtacft^ 

Oil  sont  ces  chefs  pleius  d'audaoe^ 

Jadis  si  prompts  1  marcher. 

Qui  devoient  de  la  Tamise, 

Et  de  la  Drive  soibnise, 

Jusqu'  a  Paris  nous  chei«ber? 

Cependant  Pefftoi  sedouble 
Sur  les  remparts  de  Namur. 
Son  gouverneur  qui  se  trouble 
S'enfuit  sous  son  dernier  mor^ 
Deja  jusques  k  ses  postes 
Je  vol  monter  nos  oohortei^* 
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ta  flnae  fc  le  fer  Ml  main : 
£t  tur  In  moBceaux  de  piqnen, 
De  ooi|M  Qorts,  de  rocs,  de  briques, 
S'owiir  on  lafge  cbemin. 

Ceil  est  fiut.    Je  viens  d'entendre 
Sor  ces  rochoK  eperdus 
Bftttre  nn  signal  pour  se  rendre : 
Le  feu  onse.     Us  sont  reodus. 
Depojillez  rotre  anogaDoe, 
Ficis  ennemu  dc  la  France, 
Ft  desDniMiU  gracieux, 
Aiiez  k  Liege,  k  Bnixelles, 
Pbrter  les  humbles  4)uuveUes 
De  Namtir  pris  4  vos  yeux. 


AX  ESGLISH  BALLAD, 

OSf  THE  TAKING  OF  NAMUa  BT  THE  KING  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN,    1695. 

Dulce  est  destpere  in  loco. 

SoMB follcs  are  dnmk,  yet  do  not  know  it: 

So  might  not  Bacchus  give  you  law  ? 
Was  it  a  Muse,  O  lofty  poet. 

Or  Tirigin  of  St  Cyr,  you  saw  ? 
Vliliy  all  this  ftuy  ?  wbat^s  the  matter. 

That  oaks  must  come  Arom  Thrace  to  dance  ? 
Most  stupid  stocks  be  taught  to  flatter  ? 

And  b  there  no  such  wood  in  France  ? 
Why  must  the  winds  all  hold  their  tongue  ? 

If  they  a  little  breath  should  raise, 
Would  that  have  spoiled  the  poet's  song. 

Or  puff'd  away  the<inoiuirch*8  praise  }'  ■ 

findar,  that  eagle,  mounts  the  skies. 

While  Virtue  leads  the  noble  way : 
Too  like  a  vulture  Boileau  flies, 

Where  sordid  Interest  shows  the  prey. 
When  once  the  Poet^s  honour  ceases. 

From  reason  nr  bis  transports  rove : 
And  Boileau,  for  eight  hundred  pieces. 

Makes  Louis  take  the  wall  of  Jove, 

Neptune  and  Sol  came  from  above. 

Shaped  like  Megrigny  and  Vauban : 
TkeyarmM  these  rocks;  then  showM  old  Jove 

Of  Marii  wood  the  wondroos  plan. 
Such  walls,  thew  three  wise  gods  agreed. 

By  human  force  oonid  ne'er  be  shaken : 
Bat  yon  and  I  in  Homer  read 

Of  gods,  aa  well  as  men,  mistaken. 
Sambre  and  Maaae  their  waves  may  join, 

But  ne'er  can  William'a  ibrce  restrain : 
fie*U  pasB  them  both,  who  pass'd  the  Boynei 

Remember  thia,  and  aim  the  Seine. 

Full  fifteen  thousand  lusty  fellows, 

With  fixe  and  sword,  the  fort  maintain : 
Each  was  a  Hercules,  yon  tell  us; 

Yet  oat  they  marcb'd,  like  common  men. 
Csnaous  above,  and  mines  below. 

Did  death  and  tombs  for  foes  contrive : 
Tct  matteis  hsvc  been  order'd  so^ 

TiAt  most  of  us  are  still  alive. 

If  Kaanir  be  compar'd  to  Troy; 

Then  Britam^s  boys  excell'd  the  Greeks : 
their  siege  M  ten  king  years  employ  $ 

We've  done  onr  husineia  in  ten  weeks. 
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tlThat  godhead  does  so  fast  advance. 

With  dreadfol  power,  those  hills  to  gain? 
Tis  litUe  Will,  the  scourge  of  France ; 

No  godhead,  but  the  first  of  men. 
His  inortal  arm  exerts  the  power 

To  keep  e'en  Mons's  victor  under: 
And  that  same  Jupiter  no  more 

Shall  fright  the  world  with  impious  thunder 
Our  king  thus  trembles  at  Namur; 

Whilst  ViUeroy,  who.  neVr  afraid  is. 
To  Bruxelles  mai-ches  on  secure, 

To  bomb  tlie  monks,  and  scare  the  ladies. 
After  this  gk>rions  expedition, 

One  battle  makes  the  marshal  great: 
He  must  perform  the  king's  commission : 

Who  knoll's  but  Orange  may  retreat? 
Kings  are  allow'd  to  feign  the  gout. 

Or  be  prevail'd  with  not  to  light: 
And  mighty  Lou^  hop'd,  no  doubt. 

That  WUliam  woukl  preser\'e  that  right. 
From  Seine  and  Loire,  to  Rhone  and  Po, 

See  every  mother's  son  appear : 
In  such  a  case  ne'er  blame  a  foe. 

If  he  betrajrs  some  little  fear. 
He  comes,  the  mighty  Villeroy  comes  ; 

Finds  a  small  river  in  his  way; 
So  waves  his  colours,  beats  his  drums. 

And  thinks  it  prudent  there  to  stay. 
The  Gallic  troops  breathe  blood  and  war; 

The  marshal  cares  not  to  marr|k  faster  i 
Poor  Villeniy  moves  so  slowly  hens, 

We  iancied  all,  it  was  his  master. 
Will  no  kind  flood,  no  friendly  rain, 

Disguise  the  marshars  plain  disgrace? 
No  ton-ents  swell  the  low  Mehayne  ? 

The  world  will  say,  he  durst  not  pass. 
Why  will  no  Hyades  app*  ar, 

Itear  poet,  on  the  banks  of  Samhre  ; 
Just  as  they  did  that  mighty  year, 

When  you  tum'd  June  into  December  ? 
The  water-nymphs  are  too  unkind 

To  Villeroy ;  are  the  land-nymphs  so? 
And  fly  they  all,  at  once  combin'd 

To  shame  a  general,  and  a  beau  } 
Truth,  Justice,  Sense,  Keligion,  Fame, 

May  join  io  finish  William's  story: 
Nations  set  free  may  bless  his  name; 

And  France  in  secret  Oii'n  his  glory. 
But  Ypres,  Mastricht,  and  Cambray, 

Besau'  on,  Ghent,  St.  Omers,  Lisle, 
Coartray,  and  Dole Ye  critics,  say. 

How  poor  to  this  was  Pindar's  style  ? 
With  ekes  and  alsostack  thy  strain. 

Great  ban( !  and  sing  the  deathless  prince. 
Who  lost  Namnr  the  same  campaign 

He  bought  Dixmnyd,  and  plunder'd  Deynse.- 
ril  hold  ten  pound  my  dream  is  out: 

rd  tell  it  you,  but  for  the  rattle 
Of  those  confounded  drums ;  no  doubt 

Yon  bloody  rogues  intend  a  liattle. 
Dear  me !  a  hundred  thousand  French 

With  terrour  fill  the  neighbouring  field: 
While  William  carries  on  tlic  trench. 

Till  both  the  town  and  castle  yield. 
Villeroy  to  Bouflters  should  advance. 

Says  Mars,  throngh  cannons'  mouths  hi  fir^ 
I  Id  ettf  one  maresciial  of  France 

Tells  t'other,  he  can  come  n».  nigbcr. 
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Regain  the  Hoes  the  shortest  way, 

Villeroy;  or  to  VeraatUes  take  post; 
7or,  having  seen  it,  thou  canst  say 

Tlie  steps,  by  which  Namur  was  lost. 
The  smoke  ami  flame  may  vex  thy  sight : 

Look  not  once  hack :  but,  as  thou  goest. 
Quicken  the  squadrons  in  their  flight, 

And. bid  the  Devil  take  the  slowest 
Think  not  what  reason  to  produce, 

From  Lauis  to  conceal  thy  fear : 
Hc*Il  own  the  strength  of  thy  excuse ; 

Tell  him  that  William  was  but  there, 
Now  let  us  look  for  IjouIs*  feather. 

That  us'd  to  shine  so  like  a  star: 
The  generals  could  not  get  together. 

Wanting  that  influence,  great  in  war. 
O  poet !  thou  hadst  been  discreeter. 

Hanging  the  roonarv^h's  hat  so  high, 
If  thou  hadst  dubb'd  thy  star,  a  meteor. 

That  did  but  blaze,  and  rove,  and  die. 
To  animate  the  doublful  fight, 

Namur  tn  vain  expects  that  ray : 
In  vain  France  hopes,  the  sickly  light 

Should  shine  near  William^s  fuller  day : 
It  knows  Versailles,  its  proper  station  -, 

Nor  cares  for  any  foreign  sphere  : 
Where  you  see  Boileau's  constellation, 

Be  sure  no  danger  can  be  near. 
The  French  had  gathered  all  their  force ; 

And  WUliam  met  them  in  their  way : 
Yet  off  they  bnish'd,  both  foot  and  horse. 

What  has  friend  fioileau  left  to  say  ? 
When  his  high  Muse  is  bent  upon% 

To  sing  her  king — ^that  great  commander. 
Or  on  the  shores  of  Hellespont, 

Or  in  the  valleys  near  Scamander ; 
Would  it  not  spoil  his  noble  task, 

If  any  foolish  Phrygian  there  is. 
Impertinent  enough  to  ask. 

How  for  Namur  may  be  from  Paris? 
Two  stanzas  more  before  we  end. 

Of  death,  pikes,  rocks,  arms,  bricks,  and  fire : 
Leave  them  behind  you,  honest  friend  ; 

And  with  your  countiymen  retire. 
Your  ode  is  spoilt :  Namnr  is  freed ; 

For  Dixmuyd  something  yet  is  due: 
So  good  count  Ouiscard  may  proceed; 

But  Boufliers,  sir,  one  word  with  you. — 
H'is  done.     Ii^  sight  of  these  commanders. 

Who  neither  fight,  nor  raise  the  siege, 
The  foes  of  France  nnarch  safe  through  Flanders; 

Divide  to  Bruxelles,  or  to  liege. 
Send»  Fame,  this  news  to  IVianon, 

That  Boufflers  may  new  honours  gain: 
He  the  same  play  by  land  has  shown, 

As  Tourvjlle  did  upon  the  main. 
Yet  is  the  marshal  made  a  peer : 

O  William,  may  tliy  arms  advance ! 
Tliat  he  may  lose  Dinant  next  year. 

And  so  be  constable  of  France. 


AX  ODE. 


The  merchant^  to  secure  his  treasure, 
Gonv^ys  it  in  a  bpnrow'd  name : 

£uphelia"  serves  to  grace  my  measure ; 
But  Cloe*i»  my  real  flame. 


My  softest  verse,  my  darling  lype^ 

Tpon  Euphelia*s  toilet  lay; 
•^Vhen  Cloe  noted  her  desire. 

That  I  should  sing;  that  I  should  play. 

My  lyre  I  tune,  my  voice  I  raise, 
But  with  my  numbers  mix  my  sighs  ; 

And,  whilst  I  sing  Buphelia's  praise, 
I  fix  my  soul  on  Cloe's  eyes.         * 

Fair  Cloe  blushed :  Euphelia  frowned : 

I  sung,  and  gaz*d  :  I  play'd,  and  trembled : 

And  Venus  to  the  Loves  around 
Remarked,  how  ill  we  all  dissembled. 


PRESENTED  TO  THE  KING, 

AT  HIS   ASaiVAL    IN.  HOLLAND,   AFl^K  THE  DISCOVIKT 
OF  THE. CONSPIRACY,    1696. 

.Senis  in  coelum  redeas ;  diiique    - 
Let  us  inteisis  populo  Quirini ; 
Neve  te  nottrb  jitiis  iniqunm 

Ocyoraura 
Tollat-^  Hor.  ad  Aagustnm. 

Yk  careful  angeb,  whom  eternal  Fate 
Ordains,  on  Earth  and  human  acts  to  wait; 
Who  turn  with  secret  power  this  restless  ball. 
And  bid  predestinM  empires  rise  and  fall : 
Your  sacred  aid  religious  monarch*  own,     .  , 

When  fint  they  merit,  then  ascend  the  throne : 
But  tyrants  dread*  you,  lest  your  just  decree 
Transfer  the  power,  and  set  the  people  free. 
See  rescued  Britain  at  your  altars  bow ; 
And  hear  her  hymns  your  happy  care  avow : 
That  still  her  axes  and  her  rods  support 
The  judgc*s  frown,  and  grace  the  awfal  court ; 
That  Uiw  with  all  her  pompous  t(!lTour  stands. 
To  wrest  the  dagger  from  the  trkitour*s  hands  ; 
And  rigid  Justice  reails  the  fatal  word, 
Poises  the  balance  first,  then  draws  the  sword. 

Britain  her  ^ety  to  your  guidance  owns. 
That  she  can  separate  parricides  ftiMB  sons  ; 
That,  impious  rage  disarmM,  she  lives  and  reigns. 
Her  fircedom  kept  by  him,  who  broke  her  chains. 

And  thou,  great  minister,  ahove  the  rest 
Of  guardian  spirits,  be  thoa  for  ever  blest; 
Thou  who  of  old  wast  sent  to  IsraePs  court. 
With  secret  aid,  great  I^vid's  strong  support. 
To  mock  the  frantic  rage  of  cruel  Saul, 
And  strike  the  useless  javelin  to  th«  wall. 
Thy  later  care  o'er  William's  temples  held. 
On  Boyne's  prop)tk>us  banks,  the  heavenly  shield , 
When  power  divine  did  ■sovcreignxight  dc^clare; 
And  cannons  mark'd  whom  they  were  bid  to  sparew. 

Still,  blessed  angel,  be  thy  care  the  same  ! 
Be  William's  Itfo  untouch'd  as  is  his  fome  ! 
Let  him  own  thine,  as  Britain  owns  his  hand  : 
Save  thou  the  king,  as  he  has  sav'd  the  land  ! 

We  angels'  fS[>rms  in  pious  monarcbs  view ; 
We  revenfnce  William;  for  he  acts  like  you  ;  ^ 
Like  you,  commisrion'd  to  chastise  and  Mess, 
He  must  avenge  the  world,  and  giv^  it  peace. 

Indulgent  Fate  our  potent  prayer  receives; 
And  still  Britannia  smiles,  and  William  lives. 
The  hero  dear  to  Earth,  by  Heaven  belof«''jd» 
By  troubles  must  be  vex*d,  byjUngers  prov.'dL 
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Rii  foes  most  »d,  to  moke  his  fsme  comj^ete^ 
And  fix  his  throne  secure  od  their  defeat. 

So,  though  with  sudden  rage  the  tempest  comes; 
Though  the  winds  roar;  and  though  tlte  water 
fuiperiftl  Britain  on  the  sea  looks  down,      [foam^ ; 
And  smiling  set-s  her  rebel -sutjccts  frown. 
Strikinjs:  her  cliif,  the  storm  confirms  her  powers 
The  waves  but  whiten  her  triumphant  shore : 
hi  vain  they  would  advance,  in  vaiii  retreat ; 
Broken  they  dash,  and  perish  at  her  feet. 

For  William  still  new  wonders  shall  be  shown  : 
The  powers,    that  rescued,    shall    preserve   the 
Safe  on  bis  darling  Britain's  joyful  sea,      [throne. 
Behold,  the  monarch  plows  hm  liquid  way  : 
His  deets  in  thunder  through  the  world  declare. 
Whose  empire  they  obey,  whose  arms  they  bean  • 
Sits>'d  by  aspiring  winds,  be  finds  the  strand 
BlackenM  with  crowds;  he  sees  the  nation  stdod, 
Blessing  his  safety,  proud  of  his  pommand« 
In  various  tongues  he  hears  the  captains  dwell 
On  their  great  leader's  praise ;  by  turns  they  tell, 
•And  listen,  each  with  emulous  glory  fi|r*d, 
How  William  conquered,  atid  how  France  retired ; 
How  Belgia  freed  the  heiroV  arms  confessVl, 
But  trembled  for  the  raurage  which  she  bk-st 

O  Louis,  fiora  this  great  example  kiiow. 
To  be  at  once  a  hero  and  a  foe  : 
By  sounding  trumpets,  h«ar,  and  rattling  drprnt, 
When  William  to  the  open  vengeance  comes : 
And  tee  the  soldier  plead  the  monarches  right. 
Heading  his  troops,  and  foremost  in  the  fight. 

Hence  then,  close  Ambush  and  perfidious  War, 
Down  to  your  nfttive  seats  of  Night  repair. 
And  thou,  Belluna,  weep  thy  cruel  pride  ' 
Restrained,  behind  the  victor's  chariot  tied 
In  brszen  knots  and  everlasting  chains, 
(So  Europe's  peace,  .so  W^illiam's  fate  ordains) 
While  on  the  ivory  chair,  in  happy  statQ, 
He  sits,  secure  in  innocence,  and  great 
In  regal  clemency ;  and  vien's  beneath 
Averted  darts  ai  Rage,  and  pointless  arms  of  Death. 


T/iE  SECRETARY. 

WarilHW  AT  fRR  HAOUB,    1690. 

Wrilb  with  labour  assiduous  due  pleasure  I  mix. 
And  in  one  day  atone  for  the  business  of  six, 
In  a  little  Dutch  chaise  on  a  Saturday  night. 
On  my  left-hand  my  Horace,   a  nymph  on  my 

right: 
Kb  memoirB  to  compose,  and  no  post-boy  to  move, 
That  on  Sunday  may  hinder  the  softness  of  love; 
For  her,  neither  Tisits,  nor  parties  at  tea. 
Nor  the  kmg-winded  cant  of  a  dull  refugee. 
Hiis  night  and  the  next  shall  be  hers,  shall  be 
To  good  or  ill -fortune  :the  third  we  resign  :    [mine. 
Thus  scorning  the  world  and  superior  to  fate, 
I  drive  on  my  car  in  processional  state.   . 
So  with  Phia  through  Athens  Pisistratus  rode  ;• 
>  Men  thought  her  Minerva,  and  him  a  new  god. 
But  why  should  I  stories  of  Athens  rehearse. 
Where  people  knew  love,  and  were  partial  to  vene  ) 
Since  none  can  with  justice  my  pleasures  oppose, 
In  Holland  half  drowned  in  interest  and  prose  ? 
By  Greece  and  past  ages  what  need  I  be  tried. 
When  the  Hagne  aad  the  present  are  ^bothoB  my 
lade? 


And  is  t^endngh  for  the  joys  of  the  day, 
To  think  what  Anaereon  or  Sappho  would  say  ? 
When  good  Vandergoes,  and  his  provident  vrow. 
As  they  gaze  oii  my  triumph,  do  freely  allow, 
That,  search  all  the- province,  yoo*ll  find  no  man 

dar  is 
60  blest  as  the  Englishen  Heer  Secfetar*  is. 


TV  CLOB  KEEPING. 

See,  whilst  thou  wei'p'st,  feJr  C!oe,  see 
The  world  in  sympathy  with  thee. 
TTie  cheerful  birds  no  longer  sing; 
Each  drops  bis  htad,  and  hangs  his  wing. 
The  clouds  have  bent  their  bosom  lower. 
And  shed  their  sorrows  in  a  Shower. 
The  brooks  beyond  their  limits  flow; 
And  louder  murmurs  speak  their  Woe. 
The  nymphs andiwaiiis adopt  thy  cares; 
They  heave  thy  sighs,  and  weep  thy  tcars« 
Fantastic  nymph  !  that  grief  should  move 
Thy  heart  obdurate  against  love. 
Strange  tears !  whose  power  can  soften  all, 
But  that  dear  breast  on  which  tliey  foil. 


TO  MR.  NOIVARD.    ^ 

AN   ODK. 

Dear  Howard,  from  the  soft  assaults  of  love, 

'  Poets  and  painters  never  are  secure ; 
Can  I  untouch^  the  foir-one's  passions  move. 
Or  thou  draw.  Beauty,  and  not  feel  its  power  } 

To  great  Ap-.  lies  when  young  Ammon  brought 
Tht  darling  idol  of  his  captive  he.jrt ; 

And  the  plcas'd  nymph  with  kind  attention  sat, 
To  have  her  charms  recorded  by  his  art : 

The  amorous  master  own'd  her  potent  eyes  | 
Sigh'd  when  he  look'd,  and  trembled  as  be  drew ; 

Each  flowing  line  confirmed  his  first  surprise, 
And,  as  the  piece  advauc'd,  the  passion  grew* 

While  Philip's  son,  while  Venus'  son,  was  near, 
What  different  tortures  does  his  bosom  feel ! 

Great  was  the  rival,  and  the  god  severe  : 

Nor  could  he  hide  his  flame,  nor  dui-st  reveal. 

The  prince,  renownM  in  bounty  is  in  anna, 
Withpity  saw  the  iU -concealed  distress;  . 

Quitted  his  title  to  Campaspe's  charms, 
And  gave  the  fair-one  to  the  friend*8  tmhrflcet    * 

Thus  the  more  beauteous  Cloe  sat  to  thee. 
Good  Howard,  emulous  of  the  Grecian  art : 

But  happy  thou,  from  Cupid's  arrow  free. 
And  flames  that  piero'd  thy  predecessor's  heart ! 

Had  thy  poor  breast  received  an  equal  pain ; 

Had  I  been  vested  with  the  mqparch's  power; 
Thou  must  have  sigh'd,  unlucky  youth,  mu  vnin  j 

Nor  from  my  bounty  hadst  thou  /ound  a  cure. 

Thotigh,  toconviace  thee  that  the  friend  did  feel 
A  kind  concern  for  thy  ill-fated  care, 

I  would  have  sooth'd  the  flame  I  could  not  heal ; 
Given' thee  the  worid;  thovigh  I  withheld, the 
foir. 
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LOVE  DISABMED. 


Bfnkath  a  myrtle's  venlant  shade 
As  Cloe  half  asleep  vab  laid, 
Cupid  perch'd  lightly  ob  her  breast. 
And  ii)  that  Heavea  desir'd  to  rest: 
Over  her  paps  his  wings  he  spread  j 
Between  be  found  a  downy  bed, 
And  nestled  in  his  little  head. 

Still  lay  the  god ;  the  nymph,  tnipris'd. 
Yet  mistress  of  henelf,  devis'd 
How  she  the  vagrant  mig^'t  inthral^ 
And  captive  him,  who  captives  alL 

Her  bodice  half-way  she  unlac'd; 
About  his  arms  she  slily  cast 
Tho  silken  bond,  and  held  him  fast 

The  god  awak*d ;  and  thrice  in  voik 
He  strove  to  break  the  cruel  chain ; 
And  thrice  in  vain  he  shook  his  wing. 
Encumbered  in  the  silken  string. 
Fluttering  the  god,  and  weeping,  said, 
*'  Pity  poor  Cupid,  generous  maid. 
Who  happenM,  being  blind,  to  stray. 
And  on  thy  bosom  lost  his  way ; 
Who  s^y'd,  alas  !  but  knew  too  weH, 
He  never  there  must  hope  to  dwell : 
Set  an  unhappy  prisoner  free. 
Who  ne'er  intended  harm  to  thee." 

"  To  me  pertains  not,"  she  replies, 
*'  To  know  or  care  where  Cupid  flies ; 
What  are  his  haunts,  or  which  his  way ; 
Where  he  would  dwell,  or  whither  stray  : 
Yet  will  I  never  set  thee  firec ; 
For  harm  was  meant,  and  harm  to  me." 

'*  Vain  fears  that  vex  thy  virgin  heart ! 
PU  give  thee  up  my  bow  and  dart ; 
Untangle  but  this  cruel  chain. 
And  fireely  let  me  fly  again." 

"  Agreed :  secure  my  viigin  heart  i 
Instant  give  up  thy  bow  and  dart : 
The  chain  I'll  in  return  untie ; 
And  freely  thou  again  shalt  Ay." 
Thus  she  the  captive  did  deliver; 
The  captive  thus  gave  up  his  quiver. 
The  god  disarmed,  e'er  since  that  day. 
Passes  his  life  in  harmless  play ; 
Flies  round,  or  sits  upon  her  breast, 
A  little,  fluttering,  idle  guest 

K'er  since  that  day,  the  beauteous  maid 
Governs  the  worid  in  Cupid's  stead ; 
Directs  his  arrow  as  she  wills; 
Gives  grief,  or  pleasure ;  spares,  or  kills. 


CLOE  HUNTWG. 


BcHiMD  her  neck  her  comely  tresses  tied. 

Her  ivory  quiver  graceful  by  her  side, 

A  hunting  Cloe  went :  she  lost  her  way. 

And  through  the  woods  uncertain  cbano'd  to  stray. 

Apollo,  passing  by,  beheld  the  maid, 

And,  '<  Sister  dear,  bright  Cynthia,  turn,"  he  said  $ 

"  The  hunted  hind  lies  close  in  yoiidcr  brake." 

Loud  Cupid  laugh'd,  to  see  the  God's  mi^ftake , 

And,  laughing  crier',  "  tjeam  bettor,  great  divine. 

To  know  t)iy  kindred,  and  to  honour  mine. 

Itightly  advis'd  fiir  hence  thy  sister  seek, 

Or  oa  Meander's  bank,  or  Latmus'  peak. 


But  in  this  nymph,  my  friend,  my  sister  know  t 
She  draws  my  arrows,  and  she  bends  my  bow : 
Fair  Thames  she  haunts,  and  ever  neighbouring 
Sacred  to  soft  recess,  and  gentle  love.  [grove. 

Go,  with  thy  Cynthia,  hurl  the  pointed  Spear 
At  the  rough  boar,  or  chase  theflying  deer : 
I  and  my  Cloe  take  a  nobler  aim : 
At  human  hearts  we  fling,  nor  ever  miss  the  gamaJ* 


CUPID  AND  GAS^'MEDE, 

In  Heaven,  one  holiday,  you  read 

In  wise  Axiacrron,  Ganymede 

Drew  heedless  Cupid  in,  to  throw 

A  main,  to  |iass  art  hour,  or  so. 

The  little  Trojan  by  the  way, 

By  Hermes  taught,  play'd  all  the  play. 

The  god  unhap|iily  engag'd, 
By  nature  rash,  by  play  enrag'd, 
Complain'd,  and  sigU'd,  and  cried  and  fretted  ^> 
Lost  every  eaitlily  tiling  he  betted : 
In  ready  money,  ail  the  store 
Pick'd  up  long  since  flnom  Danae's  showe^ 
A  snuff-box,  set  with  bleeding  hearts, 
Rubies,  all  picrc'd  with  diamond  darts ; 
His  nme-pins  made  of  myrtle  wood 
(The  tree  in  Ida's  forest  stood) ; 
His  bo#l  pure  guld,  the  very  same 
Which.  Paris  gave  the  Cyprian  dame ; 
Two  table-books  in  shagreen  co^'cm, 
Fill'd  with  good  verse  from  real  lovers ; 
Merchandise  rare  !  a  billetrdoux. 
Its  matter  passionate,  yet  true ; 
Heaps  of  hair-rings,  and  cypliar'd  seals  ; 
Rich  trifles ;  serious  bagateUes. 

What  sad  disorden  play  begets  ! 
Desperate  and  mad,  at  length  he  sets 
Those  darts,  whoso  points  make  gods- adore 
His  might,  and  deprecate  his  power : 
Those  darts,  whence  all  our  joy  and  pain 
Arise :  those  darts — "  Come,  seven's  the  main^'^ 
Cries  Ganymede  :  the  usual  trick  : 
Seven,  slur  a  six  ;  eleven,  a  nick. 

Ill  news  goes  fast:  'twas  quickly  known 
That  simple  Cupid  was  undone. 
Swifter  than  lightning  Venus  flew: 
Too  late  she  found  the  thing  too  tnie. 
Guess  how  the  gwldess  greets  her  sou  : 
"  Come  hitlier,  sirrah;  no,  begone  I 
And,  hark  ye,  is  it  so  indeed  ? 
A  comrade  you  for  Ganymede? 
An  imp  as  wicked,  for  his  age. 
As  any  earthly  lady's  page ; 
A  scandal  and  a  scourge  to  Troy ; 
A  prince's  son !  a  black-guard  boy  ; 
A  sharper,  that  with  box  and  dice 
Draws  in  young  deities  to  vice. 
All  Heaven  is  by  the  ears  together. 
Since  first  tlmt  little  rogue  came  hither  : 
Juno  hei-Sflf  has  had  no  pcaee : 
And  truly  Fvrt  been  favour'd  less: 
For  Jove,  as  Fame  rrports  (but  Fame 
Soj'fi  things  not  fit  hr  me  to  name), 
.  Has  acted  iH  for  such  d  god," 
And  taken  ways  extremely  odd. 

•*  Atifl  thou,  unhappy  chttd,"  she  sai/f. 
i  (Her  anger  by  her  grid  allay'd) 
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*  VUnppr  ohiM,  who  tbus  hast  loit 
All  the  «8Ute  we  e'er  oould  boast ; 
Either,  O  whither  wiH  thou  ruo. 
Thy  name  dcspii'd,  Ihy  weaknew  known  ? 
Kor  thall  thy  shnne  on  Garth  be  crownM ; 
Kor  shall  thy  power  in  Heaven  be  ownM ; 
When  thou  nor  man  nor  god  canst  wound*'* 

Obedient  Cupid  kneeling  cried« 
"  Ceaae,  deare&t  mother,  «easeto  chides 
Oany*B  a  cheat,  and  Pni  a  bubble : 
Yet  why  this  great  exceiis  of  trouble  ? 
The  dice  were  false :  the  darts  are  gone  i 
Yet  how  are  yon,  or  I,  undone  ? 

The  loas  of  these  I  can  supply 
With  keener  shafts  from  Cloe's  sye : 
Fear  not  we  e'er  can  be  disgraced 
While  that  bright  magazine  shall  last : 
Your  crowded  altan  still  shall  smoke ; 
And  man  your  friendly  aid  invoke: 
Jove  shall  again  revere  your  power. 
And  rise  a  swan,  or  foil  a  shower. 


CUPID  MISTAKRX. 

At  after  noon,  one  sommcr'adayy 
Vesns  stood  bathing  in  a  river ; 

Cnpid  a-shooting  went  that  way, 
New  stmog  bis  bow,  new  filN  his  quiver. 

With  skill  he  chose  his  sharpest  dart. 
With  all  his  might  his  bow  he  drew  ; 

Swift  to  his  beauteous  parent's  heart 
The  too-wcU-guided  arrow  flew. 

*'  I  faint!  1  die !"  the  goddesscried : 
**  O  cruel,  coaM'st  thou  find  none  other, 

To  wreck  thy  spleen  on  ?  parricide ! 
Like  Nero,  thou  hast  slain  thy  mother." 

Voor  Cupid  sobbing  scarce  could  speak ; 

**  Indeed,  mamma,  I  did  not  know  ye : 
Alas !  how  easy  my  mistake ! 

I  took  you  for  yoor  likeness  Cloe." 


VENUS  MISTAKEN. 

Wnaii  Cloe's  picture  was  to  Vemis  shown, 
SurprisM,  the  goddess  took  it  for  her  own.  [mean  ? 
"  And  what,"  said  she,  "  does  this  bold  painter 
When  was  I  bathing  thus,  and  naked  seen  ?" 

Pleaa'd  Cupid  heard,  and  check'd  his  mother's 

pride; 
"  And  who's  blind  now,  mamma  ?"  the  urchin  cried. 
"  Th  Cloe's  eye,  and  check,  and  lip,  and  breast: 
PHend  Howard's  genius  fancied  all  the  rest" 


A  SONG. 

Ip  wine  and  music  have  the  power 

To  ease  the  sickness  of  the  soul  9 
Let  Phccbus  every  strio^g  explore. 

And  Bacchus  fill  the  sprightly  bowL 
Let  them  their  friendly  aid  employ. 

To  make,  my  (loe's  absiTiicc  light ; 
And  seek  for  pk-asure,  to  destroy 

The  sorrows  of  this  Uve-long  night 


But  she  tomorrow  will  return : 

Venus,  be  thou  tomorrow  great; 
Thy  myrtltis  strow,  thy  odours  burn. 

And  meet  thy  fiivourite  uymph  in  state* 
Kind  goddess,  to  no  other  poi^'ers 

Let  us  tomorrow's  blessings  own : 
Thy  darling  lovtis  ithail  guide  the  hours  | 

And  all  the  day  be  thiue  alone. 


THE  DOVE. 


— Tant«ene  animis  omlestibus  ine  ? 

In  Viiigtl's  sacred  verse  we  find. 
That  passion  can  depress  or  raise 

The  heavenly,  as  the  human  mind  : 
Who  dare  deny  what  Virgil  says  ? 


Virg. 


But  if  they  should,  what  our  great  1 

Has  thus  laid  down,  my  tale  shall  prove ; 

Fair  Venus  wept  the  sad  disaster 
Of  having  lost  her  favourite  Dove 

In  complaisance  poor  Cupid  monm'd  ; 

His  grief  reliev'd  his  mother*s  pain ; 
He  vow'd  he'd  leave  no  stone  untum'd, 

But  she  should  have  her  Dove  again. 

<*  Thoogh.none,"  said  he,  "  shall  yet  be  nam'^j 

I  know  the  felon  well  enough : 
But  be  she  not.  Mamma,  condemn'd 

Without  a  &ir  and  legal  proof." 

With  that,  his  longest  dart  he  took. 

As  constable  would  take  his  staff: 
That  gods  desire  like  men  to  look. 

Would  make  e*en  Heraclitus  laugh. 

Love's  subalterns,  a  duteons  band, 

IJke  watchmen,  round  their  chief  appear: 

Each  had  his  lantern  in  his  hand ; 
And  Venus  mask'd  brought  up  the  rear. 

Accoutred  thus,  their  eager  step 

To  Cloe's  lodghig  they  directed : 
(At  once  I  write,  alas !  and  wei-p, 

That  Cloe  is  of  theft  suspected). 

Late  they  set  ont,  had  far  to  go  : 
St  Dunstan's  as  they  pass'd  struck  one. 

Cloe,  for  reasons  good,  you  know. 
Lives  at  the  sober  end  o*  th*  town. 

With  one  great  peal  they  rap  the  door, 

Like  footmen  on  a  lisi ting-day. 
Folks  at  her  house  at  snch  an  hour ! 

Loitl!  what  wUl  all  the  neighbours  say? 

The  door  is  open  :  up  they  run  : 

Nor  prayers,  nofthreato,  divert  thehr  speed ! 
**  Thieves !  thieves  !*'  cries  Susan ;  "we're undone^ 

They'll  kill  my  mistress  in  her  bed." 

In  bed  indeed  the  nymph  had  been 
Thrtic  houra  :  for,  all  historians  say. 

She  commonly  went  \ip  at  ten. 
Unless  piquet  was  in  the  way. 

She  wak'd,  be  sure,  with  strange  surprises 

O  Cupid,  is  this  right  or  law, 
Thus  to  disturb  the  brightest  eyes. 

That  everrslept,  or  ever  saw? 
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Have  you  obsen-M  a  sitting  hare, 
Listen! n«;f,  abd  fearful  of  the  storm 

Of  home  and  hounds,  dap  back  her  ear, 
Afraid  to  keop,  or  leave  her  form  ? 

Or  have  j'ou  mark'd  a  partridge  quake, 
Viewinj*  the  towering  falcon  nigh  ? 

She  cuddles  low  behind  the  brake : 
Nor  would  she  stay ;  nor  dares  she  fly. 

Then  have  you  swn  the  beantequs  maid; 

V^''hen  T-^zing  on  hf^r  midnight  foes, 
SheturnM  each  way  her  frighted  head, 

Then  sunk  it  deep  bcneatb  the  clothes, 

Venus  this  while  was  in  the  chamber 

Infognito  :  for  Susan  said. 
It  sm-^'lt  so  strons:  of  myrrh  and  amber-^ 

And  Susan  is  no  lying  maid. 
But.  sinc^  we  have  no  present  need 

Of  Venu«  for  an  episod'j : 
Wif  !■  Cr.p  d  kt  us  e'en  proceed ; 

/i)<i  :!ius  to  Cloe  spoke  the  god  : 

•'  Hold  up  your  head :  hold  up  your  hand : 

Would  it  were  not  my  lot  to  show  ye 
This  cruel  writ,  i» herein  you  stan4 

Indicted  by  the  nj»me  qf  Cloe  ! 
"  For  that,  by  secret  malice  stirrM, 

Or  by  an  emulous  pride  invited, 
You  have  purloined  the  favourite  bird, 

In  which  my  mother  most  delighted." 

Her  blushing  face  the  lovely  maid 

Rai^'d  just  above  the  mtlk<white  sheet; 
A  rose-tree  in  4  lijy  becl 

Nor  glows  so  red,  nor  breathes  so  sweet, 
'*  Are  ye  not  he  whom  virgins  fear. 

And  widows  court  ?  is  not  your  name 
Cupid  ?  If  so,  pray  come  not  near*' — 

**  Fair  maiden,  I'm  the  very  same.'' 

**  Then  what  have  I,  gpod  sir,  to  say. 

Or  do  with  her  you  call  your  mother  ? 
K  1  should  meet  her  in  my  way. 

We  hardly  court's>'  to  each  other. 
**  Piana  chaste,  and  Hebe  sweet, 

Witness  that  what  I  speak  is  true  1 
t  would  not  give  my  paroquet 

For  all  the  Doves  that  aver  flew. 

.  '*  Yet,  to  compose  this  midnight  noise, 

Go  freely  search  where^'er  you  please, 
(The  rage,  that  rais'd,  adom'd  her  voic«) 

Upon  yo^i  toilet  lie  my  Keys." 
Her  keys  he  t%kes ;  her  doors  unlocks ; 

Through  wardrobe  and  through  closet  bouqoct  j 
Peeps  into  every  chest  aikl  box ; 

Tarns  all  her  furbeloes  and  flounces. 

But  dove,  depend  on't,  finds  he  qone  j 

So  to  the  bed  returns  again  t 
And  now  the  maidefi,  bolder  growq. 

Begins  to  treat  him  with  disdain. 

*^  I  marvel  much,"  she  smiling  8ai<l, 

"  Your  poultry  cannot  yet  be  found ; 
Lies  be  in  yonder  slipper  dead  ? 

Or,  may  be,  in  the  tea-pot  drown'd  ?" 
<*  No,  traitor,"  angry  Love  replies, 

''  He's  hid  somewhere  about  your  breast  | 
A  place  nor  god  nor  man  denies, 

for  Vfiius's  Dove  the  proper  iie8t,>* 


*'  Search,  then,"  she  said,  *'  pot  m  ymir  hso^," 
And  Cynthia,  dear  protectress,  guairdme: 

As  guilty  I,  or  free,  may  stand. 
Do  thott  Of  punish  or  reward  roe." 

But  ah  ?  what  maid  to  Love  can  trust ! 

He  scorns,  and  breaks,  all  legal  power : 
Into  her  breast  his  hawid  he  thrust ; 

And  in  a  moment  iQip'd  it  lower. 

"  O,  whither  do  those  fingers  rove," 
Cries  Cloe,  ••  treacherous  urchin,  whither?" 

"  O  Vemis !  I  shall  find  thy  Dove," 
Says  he;  '<  for  sure  I  touch  his  feather." 


J  WVER>S  ANGER. 

As  Cloe  came  into  the  room  t'  other  day, 
I  peevish  began :  Where  go  long  could  you  stay  ? 
In  your  life-time  you  never  regarded  your  hour ; 
You  promised  at  two;  and  (pray  look  child,)  'tis 

four. 
A  lady's  watch  needs  neither  figure»  nor  wheels : 
'Tis  enough,  that  *tis  loaded  with  baubles  and  '^'^ 
A  temper  so  heedless  no  mortal  can  beai^-»-" 
Thus  far  I  went  on  with  a  resolute  air.      [speak  !" 
"  Lord  bless  me!"  said  she;  **  let  a  body  but 
Here's  an  ugly  hard  rosarbud  fallen  into  my  neck : 
It  has  hurt  me,  aqd  vext  me  to  such  a  degree — 
See  here!  for  vou  never  believe  me ;  pray  see,  . 
On  the  left  side  my  breast,  what  a  mark  it  hai 

made!" 
So  saying,  her  bosom  she  careless  display'd : 
Hiat  seat  of  delight  I  with  wonder  sarvey'd 
And  foTfOi  every  word  1  desiga'd  to  hate  oud. 


MERCURY  AND  CUPID. 

Ik  sullen  humour  one  day  Jove 
Sent  Hermes  down  to  Ida's  grove. 
Commanding  Cupjd  to  deliver 
His  store  of  darts,  his  total  quiver; 
That  Hermes  should  the  weapons  bKak, 
Or  throw  them  into  Lethe's  lake. 

Hermes,  you  kn^w,  must  do  his  errand  9 
He  found  his  man,  produc'd  his  warrant : 
"  Cupid !  ymir  darts— this  very  houiw.. 
There's  no  contending  against  power!" 
.  How  sullen  Jupiter,  just  now, 
I  think  I  said ;  ^nd  you'll  allow 
That  Cupid  was  as  bad  as  he : 
Hear  but  the  youngster's  repartee. 

"  Come,  kinsman,"  said  the  little  god, 
"  Put  oflT  your  wings,  lay  by  your  rod  ; 
Retire  with  me  to  yonder  bower. 
And  rest  yourself  for  half  an  hour : 
'Tis  iar  indeed  from  hence  to  Heaven; 
But  you  fly  fast:  and  'tis  but  seven. 
We'll  take  one  cooling  cijp  of  nectar  j 
And  drink  to  this  celestiaj  l^ector. 

"  He  break  my  dart^ !  or  hurt  my  power  1 
He,  left's  swan  and  Danag's  shower ! 
Go,  bid  him  his  wise  tongue  restrain. 
And  mind  his  thunder,  and  his  rain.*- 
My  darts !  O  certam>y  I'll  give  'em : 
From  aoe>s  eyes  he  shall  ttcm^i  'em< 
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There's  one,  tte  lifst  in  all  my  qalver, 
Tnug !  through  his  very  heart  aiid  liver; 
He  then  shall  pine,  and  sigh,  and  rave-: 
Good  Lord !  what  bosUe  shall  we  hare! 
Neptune  must  stnight  be  sent  to  sea. 
And  Flora  sununoo'd  twice  a  day: 
One  most  find  shells,  and  t'  other  flowers. 
For  cooling  grots,  and  fragrant  bowers, 
That  Cloe  may  be  scrv'd  in  state, 
The  Hours  must  at  ber  toilet  wait': 
Whilst  all  the  reasoning  fools  liciow 
Wonder  their  watches  go  too  slow. 
Lybs  must  fly  south,  and  Eurus  east, 
For  jewels  ftn-  her  hair  and  breast 
No  matter,  though  their  cruel  haste 
Sink  cities,  and  lay  forests  waste. 
No  matter,  though  this  fleet  be  lost; 
Or  that  lie  wind-bonnd  on  the  coast. 
What  whispering  in  my  mother's  ear ! 
Wliat  care,  that  Juno  should  not  hear ! 
What  work  among  you  ccholsr  gods ! 
Pbeebua  must  write  him  amorous  odes^ 
And  thou,  poor  cousin,  must  compose 
h'n  letteiB  in  submissire  prose; 
Whilst  haughty  Cloe,  tospstftii^ 
The  honour  of  my  mystic  reign, 
Shall  all  his  gifts  and  vows  distlain, 
And  laugh  at  your  old  biiily's  pain." 

"  Dear  couz,»*  said  Hermes,  in  a  fright, 
**  For  Heaven's  sake !  keep  your  darts !  good  night*! 


Oy  BEAUTY. 

A  aiDIftLB* 

Resoltb  me,  Cloe,  what  is  this; 
Or  forfeit  me  one  precious  kiss, 
Hs  the  first  oApring  of  the  Orsces; 
Bears  difierent  forms  in.difierent  places ; 
Acknowledg'd  fine,  where'er  beheld ; 
Yet  fisncied  finer,  when  concealed. 
Twas  FhMa's  wealth,  and  Circe's  charm ; 
?andoni*s  box  of  good  and  harm : 
Twas  Mars's  wish,  Endymion's  dream ; 
Apelles^  draught,  and  Ovid's  theirie^   . 
lliis  guided  Theseus  through  the  maze; 
And  sent  him  home  with  life  and  praise : 
But  this  undid  the  Phrygian  boy; 
And  blew  the  flames  that  rnin'd  Troy. 
This  show'd  great  kindness  to'old  Greece!, 
And  help'd  rich  Jason  to  the  fleece. 
This  through  the-East  just  vengeance  hurVd, 
And  tost  poor  Anthony  the  world. 
Isjur'd*  though  Lncrece  found  her  doom^ 
This  banish'd  granny  from  Rome. 
AppeasM,  though  lais  gained  her  hire, 
This  set  Persepolis  on  fire. 
For  thb  Alcides  kam'd  to  spin : 
His  oinb  laid  down,  and  lion's  skin* 
For  this  Apollo  deign'd  to  keep, 
With  servile  care,  a  mortal's  sheep. 
For  this  the  father  ol  the  gods,, 
Content  to  leave  his  high  abodes. 
In  horrow*d  figures  loosely  ran, 
Europe's  bull,  and  Leda*s  swan : 
For  this  he  re-assumes  the  nod, 
(l^litle  Semele  commands  the  god) 
Launches  the  bolt,  and  shakes  the  poles  s 
limogh  Monui  hroghs,  and  Juno  scolds. 


Here  listening  Cloe  sm  il'd , '  and  said : 
"  Your  jriddie  is  rfot  hard  to  read : 
I  guess  it*—"  Fair  one,  if  you  do, 
Need  I,  alas !  the  theme  pureue  ? 
For  this,  thou  seest,  for  this  I  leave 
Wbate'er  tlie  world  thinks  wise  or  grave, 
Ambition,  business,  friendship,  ne«-s. 
My  useful  books,  and  serious  Muse. 
For  this,  I  willingly  decline 
The  mirth  of  feasts,  and  joys  of  wine; 
And  choose  to  sit  and  talk  with  thee 
(As  thy  great  orders  may  decree) 
Of  cocks  and  bulls,  and  flutes  and  fiddk^ 
Of  idle  tales  and  foolish  riddles." 


THE  auESTioy. 


TO  LtSETl'iL 


What  nymph  should  I  admire  or  trust, 
But  Cloe  beauteous;  Ctoe.  just? 
M'hat  nymph  bbould  1  desire  to  see, 
But  her  who  leaves  the  plain  for  me  ? 
To  whom  should  I  compose  the  lay. 
But  her  who  listens  when  I  play  ? 
To  whom  in  song  repeat  my  car*^. 
But  her  who  in  my  sorrow  sharcfs  ? 
For  whom  should  I  the  ^rland  make  ? 
But  her  who  joys  the  gift  to  take, 
And  boasts  she  wears  it  for  my  sake. 
In  love  am  I  not  fully  blest  ? 
lisetta,  pr*ythee  t^U  the  rest*   . 


lisbtta's  seply. 

Sure  Cloe  just,  and  Cloe  fair, 
Deserves  to  be  your  only  care: 
But,  when  you  and  she  today 
Far  into  the  wood  did  stray. 
And  1  happened  to  pass  by ; 
Which  way  did  you  cast  your  eye  ? 
But,  when  your  cares  to  her  you  sing. 
Yet  dare  not  tell  her  whence  they  spring? 
Does  it  not  more  afllict  your  heart. 
That  in  those  cares  she  bears  a  part? 
When  you  the  flowers  for  Cloe  twine. 
Why  do  you  to  her  garland  join 
The  meanest  bud  that  falls  from  mine  ? 
Simplest  of  swaias !  the  world  may  see 
Whom  Cloe  loves,  and  who  loves  me. 


THE  GARLAND. 


The  pride  of  every  grove  I  chose, 

The  violet  sweet  and  lily  fair, 
The  dappled  pink,  and  blushing  rose. 

To  deck  my  charming  Cloe's  hair. 
At  mom  the  nymph  vouchsaf 'd  to  place 

Upon  her  brow  the  various  wreath ; 
The  flowers  less  blooming  than  her  face. 

The  scent  less  fragrant  than  her  breath. 
The  flowers  she  wore  along  the  day : 

And  every  njrmph  and  shepherd  said. 
That  in  her  hair  they  look'd  more  gay 

Than  glowhig  in  their  native  bed. 
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Vndrest  at  eveninj^,  when  she  found 
Their  odoun  lost,  their  colours  past; 

She  chang'd  her,  look,  and  on  the  groond 
Her  gwriand  and  her  eye  ihe  cast. 

That  eye  dropt  tense  distinct  and  clear, 
As  any  Muse's  tongue  could  speak, 

When  fh>ni  its  lid  a  pearly  tear 

Ran  trickling  down  her  beauteous  cheek. 

Dissembling  what  I  knew  too  well, 

"  My  love,  my  life,''  said  I,  "expUin 

This  change  of  humour :  pr'ythee  tell : 
That  falling  tear^— what  does  it  mean  ?" 

She  sigh'd ;  she  smil'd :  and,  to  the  flowers 
Pointing,  the  lovely  moralist  said : 

''  See,  friend,  in  some  few  fleeting  hours. 
See  yonder,  what  a  change  is  made ! 

*'  Ah,  me!  the  blooming  pride  of  May, 
And  that  of  Beauty,  are  but  one: 

At  morn  both  flourish  bright  and  gay  ; 
Both  iade  at  evening,  pale,  and  gone; 

'^  At  dawn  poor  Stella  danc'd  and  sung ; 

The  amorous  yoi^  around  her  bow'd : 
At  night  her  fatal  knell  was  rung ; 

I  saw,  and  kiss'd  her  in  her  shroud. 

^  Such  88  the  is,  who  died  today ; 

Such  I,  alas!  may  be  tomorrow: 
Oo,  Damon,  bid  thy  Muse  display 

Tlie  justice  of  thy  Ctoe's  sorrow." 


TEOS  LADY  WHO  OFFERS  HER  LOOKING^ 
GLASS  TO  VENUS. 

TAKEN  ntOM  AV  BPICKAM  OF   PlATOb 

Vbmvs,  take  my  votive  glass; 
Since  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
What  from  this  day  I  shall  be, 
Venus,  let  me  never  see. 


CLOE  JEALOUS. 


FoaiBAt  to  ask  me,  why  I  weep  $ 

Vext  Cloe  to  her  shepherd  said ; 
'Tis  for  my  two  poor  straggling  sheep. 

Perhaps,  or  for  my  squinrel  dead. 
For  mind  I  what  yon  late  have  writ  ? 

Your  sid>tle  questions  and  replies  ? 
Emblems,  to  teach  a  female  wit 

The  ways,  where  changing  Cupkl  flies  ? 
Vour  riddle  pnrpoe'd  to  rehearse 

The  general  power  that  beauty  has : 
Sttt  why  did  not  peculiar  verse 

Describe  one  charm  of  Clocks  face  ? 

The  glass,  which  was  at  Venus' shrine. 

With  such  msrsterious  sorrow  laid : 
The  garland  (and  you  call  it  mine) 

Whid^  show'd  how  youth  and  beauty  fiide : 
Ten  thousand  trifles  light  as  these 

Kor  can  my  rage,  nor  anger,  move: 
She  should  be  humble,  who  would  please  | 

A^d  she  muht  sufler,  who  can  love.' 


^Hien  in  my  glass  I  GliaQC>d  to  hdkf 

Of  Venus  what  did  I  implore  ? 
That  every  grace,  which  thence  I  took. 

Should  know  to  charm  my  Damon  more* 
Reading  thy  vene;  <*  Who  heeds,"  said  I, 

"  If  here  or  there  his  glances  flew? 
O,  free  for  ever  be  hn  eye, 

Whose  heart  to  me  is  always  true!" 
My  bloom  indeed,  my  little  flower 

Of  Beauty  quickly  lost  ib  pride : 
For,  severed  from  its  native  bower, 

It  on  thy  glowing  bosom  dy'd. 
Yet  car'd  I  not  what  might  presage 

Or  withering  wreath,  or  fleeting  youth; 
Love  I  esteem'd  more  strong  than  Age, 

And  Time  less  permanent  than  Truth. 
Why  then  I  weep,  foibear  to  know : 

Fall  uncontroU'd,  my  tears,  and  free; 
O  Damon!  tis  the  only  woe, 

I  ever  yet  conceal'd  from  thee. 
The  secret  wound  with  which  I  bleed 

Shall  lie  wrapt  up,  ev'n  in  my  heaise  ; 
But  on  my  tomb-stone  thou  shaft  read 

My  answer  to  thy  dubious  vene. 


ANSWVa  TO  CBLOX  JSAtOVf* 
IN  TRB  SAM?  STVLB;  THE  AUTlOa  StCt. 

Yes,  fairest  proof  of  Beauty's  power, 

Dear  idol  <rf'my  panting  heart. 
Nature  points  this  my  fatal  hour : 

And  I  have  liv'd  $  and  we  nsvst  part* 
While  now  I  take  my  last  adien. 

Heave  thou  no  sigh,  nor  shod  a  tear  } 
Lest  yet  my  half-clos'd  eye  may  view 

On  earth  an  oligeet  worth  its  care. 
From  Jealousy's  tormentmg  strife 

For  ever  be  thy  boeom  fined  : 
That  nothing  may  disturb  thy  life. 

Content  I  hasten  to  the  dead. 
Yet  when  some  better-fated  youth 

Shall  with  his  amorous  parley  move  thee  j 
Reflect  one  moment  on  hn  truth 

Who,  dying  thus,  persists  to  love  thee. 


A  Bsrrsa  answeb. 

Deab  aoe,  how  blubbeed  Is  that  pretty  fiiot  ! 

Thy  cheek  all  on  fire,  and  thy  hair  all  nncoii'd  % 
Pr'ythee  quit  this  caprice ;  and  (as  old  Fal^tafTsays} 

Let  us  ev'n  talk  a  little  like  folks  of  this  world. 

How  canst  thou  presnme,  thou  hast  leave  to  deatrojr 
The  beauties,  which  Venns  but  lent  to  thy  keei^ 
ing? 
Those  looks  were  design'd  to  inspire  love  and  joy  : 
More  ordihary  eyes  may  serve  people  for  wecp» 
ing. 

To  be  vext  at  a  trifle  or  two  that  I  writ. 

Your  judgment  at  once,  and  my  passioa»  yo« 
wrong: 
You  take  that  for  fiict,which  will  scarce  be  found  wit : 

Od's-life  I  must  one  swear  to  the  tru^  of  a  aong  * 
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inm  I  tpedc,  my  frir  Clot,  ai^  wb«i  I  write, 
shows 
The  diffeienoe  there  is  betwixt  Nature  end  Art : 
IcoDit  otheM  ID  verK  ;  but  I  love  thee  in  prose : 
And  they  have  my  whimBies,  but  thou  hast  my 
heart. 

The  god  of  IB  Tene-men,  (yoo  know,  child)  the  Sun, 
How  after  his  journeys  he  sets  op  hii  rest : ' 

If  at  rooming  o*^  earth  *tis  his  ihncy  to  run ; 
At  night  he  declines  on  his  Thetis's  breast. 

So  when  I  am  weary*d  with  wandering  all  day^ 
To  thee  my  delight  in  the  evening  I  come  : 

Ko  matter  what  beauties  1  saw  in  my  way ; 
They  were  but  my  visits,  but  thou  art  my  home. 

Then  finish,  dear  Cloe,  this  pastoral  war; 

And  l<^  us  like  Horace  and  Lydia  agree ; 
?€r  thou  ^  a  girl  as  much  brighter  than  her, 

As  he  was  a  poet  sublimer  than  me. 


PALLAS  AND  FENUS. 

AV    BPICRAM. 

*!  at  Trojan  swain  had  judg'4  the  ^reat  dispute^ 
And  Beauty's  power  oblam*d  the  g^en  fruit ; 
When  Venns,  loose  m  all  her  naked  chanos, 
M'it  Jove's  great  daughter  clad  in  shinii^  arms. 
The  imnton  goddess  view'd  the  warlike  maid 
fnm  head  to  fbot,  and  tauntingly  she  said  s 

"  Yield,  sister ;  rival,  yield :  naked,  yon  tee, 
1  TUK|utsh :  gueas  bow  potent  1  should  be, 
Iftothefiekllcameini 


Dreadlul,  like  thine,  my  shield,  and  terrible  my 


The  warrior  goddess,  with  disdain,  reply'd : 
*'  Thy  folly,  chUd,  is  equal  to  thy  gods : 
Let  a  bmveenemy  for  onne  advise. 
And  Venus  (if* tis  possible)  be  wise. 
Thou,  to  be  strong,  must  put  off  every  dress : 
Thy  only  armour  is  thy  nakedness ; 
And  more  than  once  (or  thou  art  much  belyM) 
^  Mars  himself  that  armour  has  been  try'U" 


TO  A  YOUJfG  GENTLEMAN  IN  WVIL 


FioM  public  noise  and  factions  strife. 
From  all  the  busy  ills  of  life. 
Take  me,  my  Celia,  to  thy  breast; 
And  lull  my  wearied  soul  to  rest 
Forever,  in  this  humble  cell, 
Let  thee  and  1,  my  fair  one,  dwell ; 
None  enter  else,  but  Love— -and  he 
Shall  bar  the  door,  and  keep  the  key. 
*'  To  painted  roof  and  shining  spires 
(Uneasy  seats  of  high  desires) 
Let  the  unthniking  many  crowd, 
That  dare  be  covetous  ai.d  proud: 
la  golden  bondage  let  them  wait. 
And  barter  happiness  for  state. 
Bntoh!  myCelia,  when  thy  swain 
I>esires  to  see  a  court  again. 
May  Heaven  around  this  destinM  head 
The  choiccbt  of  its  curses  shed  1 


To  sum  up  all  thenge'of  Fate 
In  the  two  things  I  driBad  and  hate, 
May^st  thoubefolse,  and  1  be  great  P 
Thus,  on  his  Gdia's  panting  breast. 
Fond  Celadon  his  toul  exprest; 
While  with  delight  the  lovely  maid 
Receiv'd  the  vows  she  thus  repaid : 

"  Hope  of  my  age,  joy  of  my  yooth. 
Blest  miracle  of  love  and  truth ; 
All  that  could  e'er  be  counted  mine. 
My  love  and  life,  long  since  are  thine  ; 
A  real  joy  I  never  knew. 
Till  I  belieVd  thy  passion  true : 
A  real  grief  1  ne'er  can  find. 
Till  thou  prov'st  peijur'd,  or  unkind. 
Contempt,  and  poverty,  and  care. 
All  we  abhor,  and  all  we  foar. 
Blest  with  thy  presence,  loan  bear. 
Through  wateis  and  through  flames  Til  ge^ 
Suflerer  and  solace  of  thy  woe  ] 
Trace  me  some  yet  unheard-of  way. 
That  I  thy  aidonr  may  repay ; 
And  make  my  constant  passion  known 
By  more  than  woman  yet  has  done. 

'*  Had  I  a  wish  that  did  not  bear 
The  stamp  and  image  of  my  dear, 
Pd  pierce  my  heart  through  every  vetag 
And  die,  to  let  it  out  agafak 
No:  Venus  shall  my  witness  be 
(If  Venus  ever  k>v'd  like  me). 
That  for  one  hour  I  would  not  quit 
My  shepherd's  arms,  and  this  retreat. 
To  be  the  Perrian  monarch's  bride. 
Partner  of  all  his  power  and  pride  s 
Or  rule  in  regal  state  idwve, 
Mother  of  gods,  and  wife  of  Jove.'* 

O  happy  these  of  human  race ! 
But  soon,  alas!  our  pleasures  pass. 
He  thank'd  her  on  his  bended  knee ; 
Then  drank  a  quart  of  milk  and  teaj 
And  leaving  her  ador'd  embrace, 
Hasten'd  tb  court,  to  beg  a  place. 
While  she,  his  absence  to  bemoan. 
The  very  moment  he  was  gone, 
CalI'd  Thyrsis  from  beneath  the  bed  ! 
Where  all  this  time  he  had  been  hid. 

MOaAU 

Whils  men  have  these  ambitioQB  fancies | 
And  wanton  wenches  read  romances  > 
Our  sex  will—What?  Out  with  it.    Lye; 
And  theirs  in  equal  strains  reply. 
The  moral  of  the  tale  I  sing 
(A  posy  for  a  wedding  ring) 
In  this  short  verse  will  be  confin'dS 
Love  is  a  jest ,  and  vows  are  wind. 


AN  ENGUSH  PAt)iJjOCK. 

Miss  Danae,  when  fair  and  young, 
(As  Horace  has  divinely  sunpr) 
Could  not  be  kept  from  Jove's  embrace 
By  doors  of  steel,  and  walls  of  brass. 
The  reason  of  the  thing  Is  clear. 
Would  Jove  the  naked  truth  aver. 
Cupid  was  with  him  of  the  party. 
And  showM  himself  sincere  and  hearty; 
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For,  give  that  whipster  1>Qt  his  emad^ 
He  takes  my  lord  chief  justice'  warrant  t 
Dauntless  as  Death,  away  he  walks  ^ 
Breaks  the  doors  open,  snaps  the  locks; 
Searches  the  parlour,  chamber,  study  j 
Nor  stops  till  ha  has  culprrfs  body. 

"  Since  this  has  been  authentic  truths 
By  age  delivered  doim  to  youth ; 
Tell  us,  mistaken  husband,  tcli  us. 
Why  so  mysterious,  why  so  jealous  ? 
Does  the  restraint,  the  bolt,  the  bar, 
Make  us  less  curious,  her  less  &irf 
The  spy,  which  does,  this  treaaure  keep, 
Does  she  nc  "cr  say  her  prayers,  nor  sleep  ? 
Does  she  to  no  excess  incline  ? 
Does,  she  fly  musio,  micth,  and  wine? 
Or  have  not  gold  and  flattery  power 
To  purchase  one  unguarded  hour  ?" 

"  Youf  care  does  further  yet  extend  f 
That  spy  is  giiarded  by  your  friend. "—« 
**  But  has  til  is  fciond  nor  eye  iior  heart? 
May  \^e  not  feel  the  cruel  dart, 
Which,  soon  or  late,  all  mortals  fSeel } 
May  he  not,  with  too  tender  zeal, 
Give  the  fair  prisoner  cause  tO'see, 
How  much  he  wishes  she  were  free  } 
May  he  not  craftily  infer 
The  rules  of  friendship  too  acvere. 
Which  chain  him  taa  hated  trust; 
Which  make  him  wretched,  to  be  just  ? 
And  may  not  she,  this  darling  she. 

Youthful  and  healthy,  flesh  and  blood; 
Easy  with  him,  ill  us'd  by  thee, 

Al^low  this  logic  ta  be  good  ?" 

"  Sir,  will  your  questions  never  end  ? 
I  trust  to  neither  spy  nor  friend. 
In  short,'  I  keep  her  from  the  sight 
Of  every  human  fece.''—"  She'll  write."— 
"  From  pen  and^ap^r  she's  debarred.  **— 
**  Has  she  a  bodkin  and  a  card  ? 
She'll  prick  4ier  mind."—**  She  will,  you  say : 
But  how  shall  she  that  mind  conveyJ 
I  keep  her  in  one  room :  I  lock  it: 
The  key  (look  here)  is  in  this  pocket"—* 
'<  The  key. hole,  is  that  left?"—**  Most  oer- 

tain."— 
*'  She'll  thrust  her  letter  through,  sir  Martin."— 

**  DeaV,  angry  friend,  what  must  be  done  ? 
Is  there  noway r"^—**  There  is  but  one. 
Send  her  abroad :  and  let  her  see, 
11iat  all  this  mingled  mass,  which  she, 
Being  forbidden,  longs  to  know. 
Is  a  dull  farce,  an  empty  show, 
Powder,  and  pocket-glass,  and  beau ; 
A  staple  of  romance  and  lies, 
Talse  tears  and  real  perjuries : 
Where  sighs  and  looks  are  bought  and  sold. 
And  love  is  made  but  to  be  told:  * 
Where  the  fiit  bawd  and  Utvish  heir 
The  spoils  of  ruin'4  beauty  share ; 
And  youth,  seduc'd  from  friends  and  fkme, 
Must  give  up  age  to  want  and  shame. 
Let  her  behold  the  frantic  scene, 
The  women  wretched,  fhlse  the  men : 
And  when,  these  certain  ills  to  shun, 
She  would  to  thy  embraces  run; 
Receive  her  with  extended  arms. 
Seem  more  delighted  with  her  charms ; 
Wait  on  her  to  the  Park  and  play; 
Put  on  good-humour;  make  her  gay; 


Be  to  her  virtaes  veiy  kind^ 

Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind ; 

Let  all  her  ways  be  uncoofin'd ; 

And  cUp  your  padlock— on  her  mind.*^ 


ffANS  CAnVEL.  ^ 

Hans  Carvel,  impotent  and  old. 
Married  a  lass  of  London  mold : 
Handsome  ?  enough ;  extremely  gay  t 
liOv'd  music,  company,  and  play: 
High  Sights  she  had,  and  wit- at  .will; 
And  so  her  tongue  lay  seldom  still : 
For,  in  all  visits,-  who  but  she. 
To  argue,  or  to  repartee  ? 

She 'made  it  plain,  that  human  passion 
\  Was  order'd  by  predestination ; 
That,  if  weak  women  went  astray, 
Their  stars  were  more  in  fault  than  they: 
Whole  tragedies  she  had  by  heart; 
EnterM  into  Roxana's  part : 
To  triumph  in  her  rival's  blood, 
The  action  certainly  was  good. 
**  How  like  a  vino  young  Ammon  cnri'd  ! 
Oh  t^at  dear  conqueror  of  the  world !" 
She  pitied  Bctterton  in  age, 
That  ridicurd  the  god-like  rage. 

She,  first  of  ail  the  town,  was  told> 
Where  newest  India  things  were  sold: 
So  in  a  morning,  without  bodice,, 
Slipt  sometimes  out  to  Mrs.  Thody's; 
To  cheapen  tea,  to  buy  a  screen : 
What  else  oould  so  much  virtue  mean  I, 
For,  to  prevent  the  least  reproach, 
Betty  went  with  her  in  the  coach. 

But,  when  no  very  great  affair 
Excited  her  peculiar  care. 
She,  without  fail,  was  wak'd  at  ten; 
Drank  chocolate,  then  slept  agaui» 
At  twelve  she  rose ;  with  much  ado 
Her  clothes  were  huddled  on  by  two ; 
Then,  •*  Does  my  lady  dine  at  home  ?"— . 
•*  Yes,  sure !"— **  But  is  the  colonel  come  ?* 
Next,  how  to  spend  the- afternoon. 
And  not  come  home  again  too  soon; 
The  change,  the  city,  or  the  play. 
As  each  was  proper  for  the  day : 
A  turn,  in  Summer,  to  Hyde^park, 
\^Tien  it  grew  tolerably  dark. 

Wife's  pleasure  causes  husband's  pains 
Strange  fancies  come  in  Hans's  brain :  *• 

He  thought  of  what  he  did  not  name  ; 
And  would  reform,  but  durst  not  blame« 
At  first  he  therefore  preacb'd  his  wife 
The  oomfbrts  oX  a  pious  life  : 
Told  her,  how  transient  beauty  was; 
That  all  must  die,  and  flesh  was  grass: 
He  bought  her  sermons,  psalms  and  graces, 
And  doubled  down  the  useful  places. 
But  still  the  weight  of  worldly  care 
Allow'd  her  little  time  for  prayer : 
And  Cleopatra  was  read  o'er; 
While  Scot,  and  Wake,  and  twenty  mott^ 
That  teach  one  to  deny  oi\e's-setf. 
Stood  unmol^tcd  on  the  shel£ 
An  untoqch'd  Bible  grac'd  her  toilet: 
No  fear  that  thumb  of  hers  should  spoil  it* 
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In  Aort,  tlie  tiwle  wts  stfll  the  Mime  t 
The  dame  vent  out :  the  eolonel  came. 

''What's  to  he  done  ^"  poor  Carvel  cryMt 
"  Another  hatiery  moat  be  try'd:      . 
What  if  totpells  I  had  leeooTie^ 
Tw  but  to  hinder  wmethfaig  won^ 
The  end  must  jostify  the  means ; 
He  only  sins  who  ill  intends : 
Since,  tbotefbre,  tis  to  combat  evil, 
ni&  lawful  to  employ  the  Devil" 

Forthwith  the  Devil  did  appear^ 
(For  name  him,  and  he's  always  near) 
Not  in  the  shape  in  which  he  pUes 
At  miss's  elbow  when  she  lies; 
Or  stands  before  the  nmaery-doors. 
To  take  the  naughty  boy  that  roan : 
But,  without  sawcer-eye  or  claw, 
like  a  grave  barrister  at  law. 

"  Hans  Carvel,  lay  aside  yonr  grief,"  ' 
The  DcTil  says;  "  I  bring  relief." — 
•*  Rrficf !"  says  Hans :  "  pray,  let  me  crave 
Your  name,  rtr?" — "  Satan." — "  Sir,  your  slave; 
1  did  not  look  upon  your  feet: 
You'll  pardon  me : — Aye,  now  I  see't  t 
And  pray,  sir,  when  came  you  from  Hell  ? 
Our  Iriends  there,  did  you  leave  them  well  ?"•^- 
"  All  well;  butpr'ythec,  honest  Hans," 
Sars  Satan,  '^  leave  your  complaisance : 
The  truth  is  this :  I  cannot  stay 
Flaring  in  smi-shme  all  the  day  t 
For,  entre  ntmt,  we  hellish  sprites 
Love  more  the  fresco  of  the  nights; 
And  oftener  our  receipts  convey. 
In  dreams,  than  any  other  way. 
I  tell  yon,  therefore,  as  a  friend. 
Ere  maramg  dawns,  your  fears  shall  end : 
Go  then,  this  evening,  master  Carvel, 
Lay  down  3rour  fowls,  and  broach  your  barrel  \ 
Let  friends  and  wine  dissolve  your  care  \ 
Whilst  I  the  gfeat  receipt  prepare  t 
Tonight  FU  bring  it,  by  my  foith ! 
Believe  for  once  what  Satan  saith.** 

Away  went  Hans:  Glad?  Not  a  little^ 
Obey'd  the  Devil  to  a  tittlei 
Invited  friends  some  half  a  doaen, 
The  colonel,  and  my  lady's  cousin. 
The  meat  was  serv'd;  the  bowls  were  crown'd ; 
Catches  were  sung;  and  healths  went  round ; 
Barbadoes  waters  for  the  close ; 
TH  Hans  had  feirlv  got  his  dose : 
The  colonel  toasted  *'  To  the  best:'* 
The  dame  mov'd  off,  tobeandrest: 
The  chimes  went  twelve:  the  guests  withdrew : 
But  when,  or  how,  Hans  hardly  knew. 
Some  modem  anecdotes  aver, 
He  nodded  in  his  elbow-chair ;    - 
From  thenoe  was  carried  off  to  bed : 
Joba  held  his  heels,  and  Nan  his  head. 
Myladywasdistttrifd:  new  sorrow! 
Which  Hans  most  answer  for  to-morrow. 

In  bed  then  view  this  happy  pair; 
And  think  how  H^nnen  trinmph'd  there. 
Ham  fitft  asleep  as  soon  as  laid. 
The  doty  of  the  night  unpaid: 
The  waUag  dame,  with  thoughts  oppnat. 
That  made  her  hate  hath  hhn  and  rest  s 
By  SQch  a  husband,  such  a  wife ! 
"TwM  Acme's  and  Septimins*  life : 
Thehdysigh*d:  the  lover mor'd; 
The  p^^etwU  ]>tvit  kept  his  woid ) 


Appeared  to  honest  Hans  again ;      ' 

But  not  at  att  by  madam  seen  t 

And,  giving  him  a  magic  ring,   . 

Fit  for  the  finger  of  a  king ; 

''  Dear  Hans,"  said  hc^  "  this  jewel  tdc«» 

And  wear  it  long  for  Satan's  sake : 

'Twill  do  your  business  to  a  hair : 

For,  long  as  you  this  ring  shall  wear. 

As  sure  as  I  look  over  Lincoln, 

That  ne'er  shall  happen,  which  you  think  on.'* 

Hans  took  the  rjng,  with  joy  extreme* 
(All  this  was  only  in  a  dream) 
And>  thrusting  it  beyond  his  joint, 
"  Tis  done,"  he  cry'd :  **  I've  gained  my  point "-f 
**  What  point,"  said  she,  ''*  you  ugly  besst? 
You  neither  give  me  joy  nor  rest."— 
•'  'Tis  done."^"  What's  done,  you dtwdun  bear? 
You've  thnist  yonr  finger  God  knows  where  i" 


A  DUTCH  PROVERB. 

"  Fire,  water,  woman,  are  man's  rum,'* 

?ays  wise  professor  Vander  Brtiin. 

By  flames  a  house  I  hir'd  was  lost 

Last  yoar :  and  I  must  pay  the  cost. 

This  spring  the  rains  o'erflow'd  my  ground  i 

And  my  l>e«t  Flanders  mare  was  drown'd, 

A  slave  I  am  to  Clara's  eyes: 

The  gipsy  knows  her  power,  and  flies, 

Fffe,  water,  woman,  are  my  ruin : 

And  great  thy  wisdom,  Vander  Briiint 


PAULO  PimGANTI  AND  HIS  WIFEy 

AN  HONEST,   BUT  A  SIMPLE  FAIR. 

Est  enlm  quiddam,  idque  intelligitnr  in  omni  vir- 

tute,  quod  deo*^t:   quod  cogitatione  magis  k 

virtute  potest  qutoi  re  separari. 

Oc  de  OflC  1. 1» 
Beyond  the  fix'd  and  settled  rules 
Of  vice  and  virtue  in  the  schools, 
Beyond  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Which  keeps  our  mm  and  n)aii?s  in  awe. 
The  better  sort  should  set  before  *em 
A  grace,  a  manner,  a  dccoi-um  i 
Something,  that  gives  their  acts  a  light; 
Makes  them  not  only  just,  but  bright ; 
And  sets  them  in  that  op^n  fame, 
Which  witty  Malice  cannot  blame. 

For  'tis  in  life,  as  'tis  in  painting : 
Much  may  be  right,  yet  much  be  wanting; 
From  lines  dra^Ti  true,  our  eye  may  trace 
A  foot,  a  knee,  a  hand,  a  fiice  ; 
May  justly  own  the  picture  wrought 
Exact  to  rule,  exempt  from  fault: 
Yet,  if  the  colouring  be  not  there. 
The  Titian  stroke,  theGuidoair; 
To  nicest  judgment  show  the  piece, 
At  best,  'twill  only  not  displease : 
It  would  not  gain  on  Jersey's  cjv  ; 
Bradford  would  frov-n,  and  sot  it  by« 

Thus,  in  the  picture  of  our  mind, 
The  action  may  be  well  design'd  ; 
Guided  by  law,  and  bound  by  duty  ; 
Yet  want  this  jtf  nt  t^ai  quoi  of  beauty  s 
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And  though  1«»  arrow  may  he  mch, 

Ab  Knags  and  Buigeis  cannot  hit ; 
It  jtt  inay  feel  the  nicer  touch 

Of  Wicheriey's  or  Congreve's  wit. 

"  What  is  this  talk?"  replies  a  friend, 
**  And  where  wiU  this  dry  moral  end? 
The  truth  of  what  yoo  here  Uy  down 
By  some  example  should  he  shown.'' — 
"  With  all  my  heart— 4br  onoe;  fead  en. 
An  honest,  but  a  simple  pair 
(And  twenty  other  I  forbear) 
If  ay  serve  to  make  this  thesis  dear.'* 

A  doctor  of  gireat  skill  and  fisrne^ 
TrnvHo  Purganti  was  bis  name, 
Bad  a  good,  comely,  vi&toous  wife  $ 
No  woman  led  a  better  life: 
She  to  intrigoes  was  ev'n  hard  hearted : 
She  chuckled  when  a  bawd  was  carted ; 
And  thought  the  nation  ne'er  would  thrive^ 
Till  all  the  whores  were  burnt  alive. 

On  married  men,  that  dar'd  he  bad. 
She  thought  no  mercy  should  be  bad ; 
They  should  be  hang'd,  or  starvM,  or  flcad, 
Or  senr'd  like  Romish  priests  in  Swede. 
In  short,  all  lewdness  she  defied : 
And  stiff  was  her  parochial  pride. 

Yet,  in  an  honest  way,  die  dame 
Was  a  great  lover  of  that  same ; 
And  could  from  Scripture  take  her  cue,  , 
That  husbands  should  give  wives  their  due. 

Her  prudence  did  so  justly  steer 
Between  the  gay  and  the  severe. 
That  if,  in  some  regards,  she  chose 
To  curb  poor  Paulo  in  too  close  ; 
In  others  she  relax'd  again. 
And  govem'd  with  a  looser  rein. 

Thus  though  she  strictly  did  confine 
The  doctor  hostk  excess  of  wine : 
With  oysters,  eggs,  and  vermiccUi, 
She  let  him  almost  burst  his  belly: 
Thus  drying  coffee  was  dented; 
3ut  chocolate  that  loss  supplied : 
And  for  tobacco,  (who  could  bear  it  ?) 
Filthy  concomitant  of  claret, 
(Blest  revolution !)  one  might  see 
Eringo  roots,  and  Bohea  tea. 

She  often  set  the  doctor's  band. 
And  strok'd  his  beard,  and  squeez'd  his  hand : 
Knidly  oomplain'd,  that  after  noon 
He  went  to  pore  on  books  too  soon: 
She  held  it  wholesomer  by  much. 
To  rest  a  little  on  the  couch : 
About  his  waist  in  bed  a-nights 
She  clung  so  close— for  fear  of  nprites. 

Tlie  doctor  understood  the  call; 
But  had  not  always  wherewithal. 

The  lion's  skin  too  short,  yon  know^ 
(As  Plutarch's  morals  finely  show) 
Was  lengthen'd  by  the  fox's  tail ; 
And  art  supplies,  where  strength  may  faiL 

Unwilling  then  in  arms  to  meet 
The  enemy  she  could  not  beat; 
He  strove  to  lengthen  the  campaign^ 
And  save  his  forces  by  chicane. 
iPabius,  the  Koman  chief,  who  thus 
By  fair  retreat  grew  Maximus, 
Shows  us,  that  all  that  warrior  can  do. 
With  force  inferior,  is  cunctando. 

One  day,  then,  as  the  foe  drew  near. 
With  love,  and  joy,  and  life,  and  dear ; 


Our  D6n,  who  knew  tln«  tiltie4itll» 

Did,  sure  as  trampet,  call  to  battle. 

Thought  it  extremely  d  pnpot^ 

Tp  ward  against  the  coming  blow : 

To  ward:  but  how }  Aye,  there's  the  questiaiis 

Fierce  the  assault,  nnann'd  the  hastion. 

The  doctor  feign'd  a  strange  surprise: 
He  felt  her  pulse ;  he  view'd  her  eyes : 
That  beat  too  frst,  these  foli'd  too  quids ; 
She  was,  he  said,  or  wOuM  be  sick : 
He  judg'd  it  absolutely  good. 
That  she  should  puige,  and  cleanse  her  blood. 
Spa  waters  for  that  end  were  got : 
If  they  past  easily  or  not, 
What  matters  it?  the  lady's  fever 
Continued  vident  as  ever* 

For  a  distemper  of  this  kind, 
(Blackmore  and  Hans  are  of  my  mind) 
If  once  it  youthful  blood  infiacts. 
And  chiefly  of  the  female  sex, 
Is  scarce  rcmov'd  by  pill  or  potion ; 
Whatever  might  be  our  doctor's  notion. 

One  luckless  night,  tlien,  as  in  bed 
The  doctor  and  the  dame  were  laid ; 
Again  this  cruel  fisver  came. 
High  pulse,  short  breath,  and  blood  in  iiaaiei 
What  measures  shall  poor  Paulo  keep 

With  madam  in  this  piteous  taking  ? 
She,  like  Macbeth,  has  muider'd  sleep. 

And  won't  allow  him  rest,  though  wakingt 
Sad  state  of  matten !  when  we  dare 
Not  ask  for  peace,  nor  offer  war ; 
Nor  Livy  nor  Gomines  have  shown 
What  in  this  juncture  may  be  done. 
Grotius  might  own,  that  Paulo's  case  is 
Harder  than  any  which  he  places 
Amongst  his  Belli  and  his  Piatu* 

He  strove,  alas !  but  strove  ui  vain,  . 
By  dint  of  logic,  to  maintain 
That  all  the  sex  was  bom  to  grieve, 
Down  to  her  ladyship  firom  Eve. 
He  ranged  his  tropes,  and  preach'd  up  pa* 

tience, 
Back'd  his  opinion  with  quotations. 
Divines  and  moralists ;  and  run  ye  on 
Quite  through  firom  Smeca  to  Bunyan. . 
As  much  in  vain  he  bid  her  try 
To  fold  her  arms,  to  dose  her  eye  ; 
Telling  her,  rest  would  do  her  good. 
If  any  thing  in  nature  could ; 
So  held  the  Gfveks,  quite  down  from  Galen, 
Masters  and  princes  of  the  calling: 
So  all  our  modem  friends  maintain 
(Hiough  no  great  Greeks)  in  Warwiek-laae. 

Reduce,  my  Muse,  the  wandering.soof  t 
A  tale  should  never  be  too  long. 

The  more  hetalk'd,  the  more  she  bum'd. 
And  sigh'd,  and  tost,  and  groan'd,  and  tum'd: 
At  last,  "I  wish,"  said  she,  "mydear->' 
And  whisper'd  something  in  his  ear. 
"  You  wish ! — wish  on,"  the  doctor  cries : 
"  Lord !  when  will  womankind  be  wise } 
What,  in  your  waters  ?— are  you  mad } 
Why  poison  is  not  half  so  bad. 
ril  do  it-*bot  I  give  you  warning: 
You'll  die  before  tomorraw  morning."— > 
*'  'Tis  kind,  my  dear,  what  you  advise," 
The  Udy,  with  a  sigh,  replies: 
"  But  life,  you  know,  at  best,  is  pain^ 
And  death  is  what  we  should  diadaiA. 
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Ssdoitthecefore,  tndadietts 
For  I  will  die  for  love  of  yoa.— 
Let  wanton  «ivat  by  Dmth  be  «car*d ; 
Bot,  to  my  confort,  I'm  prepar'd.*' 


THE  LADLE. 

Tfl£  sceptics  think,  'twas  long  ago. 

Since  fods  came  down  incognito, 

To  ace  who  wtste  tbeir  friends  or  foes. 

And  how  our  actions  feil  or  rose : 

That  since  they  gave  things  their  beginning;^ 

And  set  this  whirligig  a-spinning, 

Siipioe  they  in  their  Heaven  remain. 

Exempt  from  passion,  and  from  pain  : 

And  frankly  leave  ns  human  elves. 

To  cut  and  shuffle  for  ourselves; 

To  stand  or  walk,  to  rias  or  tumble. 

As  matter  and  as  motion  jumble. 

The  poets  now  and  painters  hold 
This  thesis  both  absurd  and  bold : 
And  your  good-naturM  gods,  they  say. 
Descend  some  twice  or  thrice  a-day : 
Ebe  all  these  things  we  toil  so  hard  in 
Woold  not  avail  one  single  fiurthing : 
For,  when  the  hero  we  rehearse, 
To  grace  his  actions  and  our  verse  ; . 
Ta  not  by  dint  of  human  thought. 
That  to  his  Latium  he  is  brought; 
Iris  descends  by  Fate's  commands^ 
To  guide  his  steps  through  foreign  lands: 
And  Amphttrite  clears  the  way 
Tram  rocks  and  quicksands  in  the  sea. 

And  if  you  see  him  in  a  sketch, 
(Thoagh  draan  by  Paiilo  or  Carache) 
He  shows  not  half  his  force  and  atrengUi, 
Strutting  in  armour,  and  at  length : 
That  he  may  make  his  proper  f^re, 
The  piece  must  yet  be  four  yards  bigger  a 
The  nymphs  conduct  him  to  the  field ; 
One  holds  his  sword,  and  one  his  shield; 
Mars,  standing  by,  asserts  his  quarrel; 
And  Fame  flies  after  with  a  laurel. 
These  points,  I  say,  of  speculation, 
I        (As 'twere  to  save  or  nnk  the  nation) 
Men  idly>leamed  will  dispute. 
Assert,  object,  confirm,  refute: 
!         Fach  mighty  angry,  mighty  right, 
'        With  equal  arms  sartain'd  the  fight ; 
Till  new  no  umpiie  can  agree  'em : 
So  both  draw  off,  and  sing  Tc  Deum. 

b  it  in  cqntlibfio. 
If  d«  itic#  dascend  or  no  ? 
Tlien  let  th'  affirmative  prevail, 
As  requisite  to  form  my  tale : 
For  by  all  parties  'tis  confest, 
Thatthote  opmions  are  the  best, 
Whi^^h  m  thchr  nature  most  conduce 
To  piMent  ends,  and  private  use. 

Tan  fodb  came  therefore  from  above. 
One  Merenry,  the  other  Jove : 
The  humour  wa8,  it  seems,  to  know. 
If  all  the  favours  they  bestow 
Could  from  our  o«n  pcrverKncss  ease  us ; 
And  if  our  wish,  enjoyM,  would  please  us. 
DtacQuoiag  larc^ly  on  this  theme, 
O'cf  hilk and  dales  their  godshi]^  canie; 


Till,  well  mgh  tir>d,  at  altaoM  ni^t« 
They  thought  it  pnqper  to  alight 

Note  here,  that  it  as  true  as  odd  is. 
That  in  disguise  a  god  or  goddess 
Exerts  no  supernatural  powers; 
But  acts  on  maxinli  much  hke  ours. 
They  spied  at  last  a  country  fimn. 
Where  all  was  snug,  and  clean,  and  warm  ; 
For  woods  before,  uid  httls  behind, 
Secur'd  it  both  f^m  rain  and  wind : 
Large  oxen  in  the  field  were  lowing; 
Qwd  grain  was  sow'd ;  good  fruit  was  growing^- 
Of  last  year's  corn  in  barns  great  store ; 
Fat  turkeys  gobblmg  at  the  door; 
And  Wealth,  in  short,  with  Peace  consentedi 
That  people  here  should  live  contented : 
"  But  did  they  in  effect  do  so  ?•»" 
**  Have  patience,  friend,  and  thou  shalt  know.* 

The  honest  farmer  and  his  wife, 
To  years  declin'd  fromprime  of  life. 
Had  struggled  with  the  marriage  noose. 
As  almost  every  couple  does.  fl*"?  •* 

Sometimes,  "  My  plague !"  sometimes,  **  My  dkr« 
Kissing  to-day,,  to-morrow  snarling. 
Jointly  submitting  to  endure 
That  evil^  which  admits  no  cure. 
Our  gods  the  outward  gate  unbarr'd  : 
Our  farmer  met  them  in  the  yard; 
Thought  they  were  folks  that  lost  their  way  | 
And  ask'd  them  civilly  to  stay : 
Told  them,  for  supper,  or  for  bed. 
They  might  go  on,  and  be  worse  sped. 

So  said,  so  done ;  the  gods  consent: 
All  three  into  the  parlour  went: 
They  compliment;  they  sit;  they  chat ( 
Fight  o'er  the  wars ;  reform  the  state  2 
A  thousand  knotty  points  they  clear. 
Till  supper  and  my  wife  appear. 

Jove  made  his  leg,  and  kiss'd  the  dame : 
Obsequious  Hermes  did  the  same. 
"  Jove  kiss'd  the  former's  wife !"  you  say* 
*'  He  did — but  in  an  honest  way: 
Oh !  not  with  half  that  warmth  and  life. 
With  which  he  kiss'd  Amphitryon's  wife." 

Well,  then,  things  hands<MneIy  were  serv'd  tf 
My  mistress  for  the  strangers  carv'd. 
How  strong  the  beer,  how  irood  the  meat. 
How  loud  they  laugh'd,  how  much  they  ea^ 
In  epic  sumptuous  would  appear; 
Yet  shall  be  passM  in  silence  here: 
For  I  should  grieve  to  have  it  said. 
That,  by  a  fine  description  led, 
I  made  my  episode  too  long, 
Or  tir'd  my  friend,  to  grace  my  song. 

The  grace-cup  serv'd,  the  doth  away^ 
Jove  thought  it  time  to  show  his  play: 
"  liindloni  and  landbidy,"  he  cried, 
**  Folly  and  jesting  laid  aside, 
That  yc  thus  hospitably  live. 
And  strangers  with  good  cheer  receive, 
Is  mighty  gratefol  to  your  betters, 
And  loakcse'en  gods  themselves  yourdebtof|| 
To  give  this  thesis  plainer  proof. 
You  have  to-night  beneath  your  roof 
A  pair  of  gods,  (nay,  never  wonder) 
This  youth  can  fly,  and  I  can  thunder. 
I'm  Jupiter,  and  he  Mercurius, 
My  page,  my  son  indeed,  but  spurious. 
Form  then  three  wishes,  you  and  madam; 
I  And  sure  as  you  •hready^bud^  'eoi^ 
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Hie  things  ^esit'd,  m  half  an  hour, 
Shall  all  be  here,  and  in  your  power.'* 

*'  Thank  you,  great  gods,"  the  woman  Mjrs: 
**  Oh  !  may  your' altars  ever  blaze  ! 
A  Ladle  for  our  silver-dish 
Is  what  I  want^  it  what  I  wish.*' 
"  A  Ladle !"  cries  the  man/  "  a  Ladle ! 
Odzooks,  Corisca,  you  have  pray'd  ill ; 
What  should  be  great,  you  turn  to  farce  $ 
I  wish  the  Ladle  in  your  a — b" 

With  equal  grief  and  shame,  my  Muse 
The.  sequel  of  the  tale  pursues } 
The  Ladle  fell  into  the  room, 
And  stuck  in  old  Corisca's  bum« 
Our  CQttple  weep  two  wishes  past^ 
And  kindly  join  to  form  the  last ; 
To  case  the  woman's  aukward  pain. 
And  get  the  Ladle  out  again. 


This  commoner  hath  worth  and  parts. 
Is  prals'd  for  arms,  or  lovM  for  arts  $ 
His  bead  aches  for  a  coronet: 
And  who  Is  bless'd  that  is  not  great  ?  ' 

Some  sense,  and  more  estate,  kind  Heaven 
To  this  well- lotted  peer  has  given : 
What  then  ?  He  must  have  rule  and  sway  ; 
And  all  is  wrong,  till  he's  in  play. 

The  miser  must  make  up  his  plumb. 
And  dares  not  touch  the  hoarded  suih  ; 
The  sickly  dotard  wants  a  wife, 
To  draw  off  his  last  dregs  of  life. 

Against  our  peace  we  ann  our  will  i 
Amidst  our  plenty,  something  still 
For  horses,  houses,  pictures,  plauthig, 
To  thee,  to  me,  to  him,  is  wanting. 
The  cruel  something  unpossessed, 
Corrodes,  and  leavens  all  the  re8t« 
That  something,  if  we  could  obtain. 
Would  soon  create  a  future  pain : 
And  to  the  coffin,  from  the  cradle, 
'Tis  all  a  wish,  and  all  a  Ladle. 
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Of  all  that  William  rules,  or  Kobe 
Describes,  great  Rh^a,  of  thy  globe; 
When  or  on  post-horse,  or  in  chaise. 
With  much  expense,  and  little  ease, 
My  destinM  miles  I  shall  have  gone. 
By  Thames  or  Maese,  .by  Po  or  Rhone, 
And  found  no  foot  of  earth  my  own ; 
Great  Mother,  let  mc  once  be  able 
To  have  a  garden,  house,  and  stable  ; 
That  I  may  read,  and  ride,  and  plant, 
Superior  to  desire  or  want; 
And  as  health  fails,  and  years  increase, 
Sit  down  and  think,  and  die,  in  peace. 
Oblige  thy  favourite  undertakers 
To  throw  me  in  but  twenty  acres  :  , 
This  number  sure  tliey  may  allow ; 
For  pastures  ten,  and  ten  for  plow : 
^Tis  all  that  I  could  wish  or  hope. 
For  me  and  John,  and  Nell  and  Crop. ' 
Then,  as  thou  wilt,  dispose  the  rest 
(And  let  UQt  Fortune  spoil  the  jest) 


To  those  who,  fit  the  maritet^nte. 
Can  barter  honour  for  estate.     , 

Now,  if  thoii  grant'st  me  my  request^ 
To  make  thy  votary  truly  blest, 
Let  curst  Revenge  and  saucy  Pride 
To  some  bleak  rock  far  off  be  tied  j 
Nor  e'er  approach  my  rufal  seat. 
To  tempt  me  to  be  base  and  great 

And,  goddess,  this  kind  office  done, 
Charge  Venus  to  command  her  son 
( Where-ever  else  she  lets  him  rove) 
To  shun  my  house,  and  field,  and  grove: 
Peace  cannot  dwell  with  Hate  or  Ldve. 

Hear,  gracious  Rb^a,  what  I  say: 
And  thy  petitioDer  shall  pray. 


WftlTTEN  IK  THE  BEGlMNlNGOr  • 

MBZBRAY^S  HISTOtY    Of    FRANCE. 

WiiATE'Ba  thy  countrymen  have  done. 
By  law  and  wit,  by  sword  and  gun, 

In  thee  is  &itbfully  recited : 
And  all  the  living  world,  that  view 
Thy  work,  give  thee  the  praises  due. 

At  once  instructed  and  delighted. 

Yet,  for  the  fame  of  all  these  deeds. 
What  beggar  in  the  Invalids, 

With  lameness  broke,  with  blindness  smitten. 
Wish'd  ever  decently  to  die, 
To  have  been  either  Mezeray, 

Or  any  monarch  he  has  written. 

It's  strange,  dear  author,  yet  it  true  is. 
That,  down  from  Pharamond  to  Louis, 

All  covet  life,  yet  call  it  pain ; 
All  feel' the  ill,  yet  shun  the  cure : 
Can  sense  this  paradox  endurff  ? 

Resolve  me,  Cambr&y  or  Fontaine. 

The  man,  m  graver  tragic  known, 
(Though  his  best  part  long  since  was  done) 

Still  on  the  stage  desires  to  tairy  : 
And  he,  who  playM  the  Harlequin, 
After  the  jest  still  loads  the  scene. 

Unwilling  to  retire,  though  weary. 


warrraM  im  thx 

KOUVBAVX  IVTSaBTS  DES  PRINCSS  DB  L'BVROn. 

Blbst  be  the  princes,  who  have  fought 
For  pompous  names,  or  wide  dominion  ; 

Since  by  their  errour  we  are  taught 
That  happinesa  is  but  opinion ! 


ADRIANl  MORIENTrS  AD  ASIMAM 
SUAM. 

Animula,  vagula,  hlandula, 
Hospes,  comesque  corporis. 
Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nudula? 
Nee,  utsoles^  dabisjoca. 
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BT    MONIUVR  VOMTBIIILLB. 

If  A  petite  ame,  ma  migiioiiiie. 

To  t'en  TM done,  ma  iUe,  &  Dieii  mche oi^ tu  Tas: 

l\i  paiy  aettlette,  ime,  ^  tremblotante,  halaa! 

Qae  drrieiMlFa  ton  bumeur  fblichoime  I 

Que  detjeodrant  tant  de  joUs  ^bati  ? 


Foot,  little»  pretty,  fluttering  thing. 

Most  we  no  longer  Kve  together } 
Aad  doet  thou  prune  thy  trembling  wing,  . 

To  take  tby  flight  thou  luiow'st  not  whither  } 
Thy  homoarous  Yein,  thy  pleating  foUy, 

Lies  all  neglected,  allftMrgot: 
Andpemive,  wavering,  melaiicholy. 

Thou  diead'at  and  bop'st  thou  know's  not  what. 


A   rASSAOB   IN   THE 

MORIM  ENCOMIUM  OF  ERASMUS 

IMlTAimO. 

Iv  awfol  pomp,  and  melancholy  state. 

See  fettled  Reason  on  the  judgment  seat : 

Around  her  crowd  Distrust,  and  Doubt,  ai)d  Fear, 

And  thoughtful  Foresij^ht,  and  tormenting  Care : 

Fvfrom  the  throne,  the  trembling  Pleasures  stand, 

Chain'd  up,  ot  exilM  by  her  stem  command. 

Wretched  her  subjects,*  gloomy  sits  the  queen ; 

Till  happy  Chance  reverts  the  crael  scene ; 

And  apish  Folly,  with  her  wild  resort 

Of  wit  and  jest,  distmbe  the  solemn  court. 

See  the  fimtastic  minstrelsy  advanca. 
To  breathe  the  song,  and  animate  the  dance. 
Blest  the  usurper !  happy  the  surprise ! 
Her  mimic  postures  catch  our  eager  eyes ; 
Her  jinglmg  bells  aflfect  our  captive  ear ; 
And  in  the  sights  we  see,  and  sounds  we  hear, 
Against  our  judgment,  she  our  sense  employs ; 
The  laws  of  troubled  Reason  she  destroys, 
And  in  their  place  njoices  to  indite 
Wild  schemes  of  mirth,  and  pUms  of  loose  delight 


TO  DR.  SHERLOCK, 
tm  m\%  nucncAL  mscovasi  coKCBmnfo  stATS. 

FoBcivB  the  Muse,  who,  in  unhallowed  strains^ 
The  saint  one  moment  from  hb  Qod  detains : 
For  sure,  whate*er  jrou  do,  where-e'er  jrou  are, 
Tis.all  but  one  good  work,  one  constant  prayer : 
Forgive  her  ;  awl  entreat  that  God,  to  whom 
Thy  fovour'd  vows  with  kind  acceptance  come, 
To  rsise  her  notes  to  that  sublime  degree. 
Which  suits  a  song  of  piety  and  thee. 

Woidrous  good  man !  whose  labours  may  repel 
The  force  of  Siu,  may  itop  the  rage  of  Hell ; 
ThoQ,  like  the  Baptist,  from  thy  God  wast  sent. 
The  crying  vuioe,  to  bid  the  world  repent 

The  youth  shall  study,  and  no  more  engage 
Their  flittariag  vidies  for  uncertain  age ; 
No  wva,  with  Ihiitfemcare  and  cheated  strife, 
Chase  fleeting  Pteanire  through  tbiinaae  of  life  ^ 


Finding  the  wretched  all  they  here  can  hava^     ,  . 
But  present  food,  and  but  a  future  grave : 
Each,  great  as  Philip^s  victor  son,  sh&U  view 
This  abject  world,  and,  weeping,  ask  a  new. 
Decrepit  Age  shall  read  thee,  and  confess 
Thy  labours  can  assuage,,  where  med*cine5  cease; 
Shall  bless  thy  words,  their  wounded  souFs  relief,  •' 
The  drops  that  sweeten  their  last  dregs  of  life ; 
Shall  look  to  Heaven,  and  laugh  at  all  beneath  ; 
Own  riches,  gathered,  trouble ;  fame,  a  breath; 
And  life  an  ill,  whose  only  cure  is  death. 

Thy  even  thoughts  with  so  much  plainness  floiTy 
Their  sense  untutorM  infancy  may  know  : 
Ye  I  to  such  height  is  all  that  plainness  wrought^ 
Wit  may  admire,  and  letter'd  Pride  be  taught 
Kasy  in  wprds  thy  style,  in  sense  sublime, 

On  its  blest  steps  each  age  and  sex  may  rise  ; 
^Tis  like  the  ladder  in  the  Patriarch's  dream. 

Its  foot  on  F^rth,  its  height  above  the  skies : 
Diffused  its  virtue,  boundless  is  its  power ; 
^Tis  public  health,  and  universal  cure ; 
Of  heavenly  manna  'tis  a  second  feast; 
A  nation^s  food,  and  all  to  every  taste. 

To  its  last  lieight  mad  Britain'H-imilt  was  rear'd; 
And  various  death  for  various  crimes  she  fear'd. 
With  your  kind  work  her  drooping  hopes  revive ; 
You  bid  her  read,  repent,  adore,  and  live  : 
You  wrest  the  bolt  from  Heaven's  avenging  hand  ; 
Stop  ready  Death,  and  sa^'e  a  sinking  land. 

O  !  save  us  still :  still' bless  us  with  thy  stay: 
O  !  want  thy  Heaven,  till  we  have  learnt  the  way : 
Refuse  to  leave  thy  destined  charge  too  soon  ; 
And,  for  the  church's  good,  defer  thy  own. 
O  !  live ;  and  let  thy  works  urge  our  belief; 
Ijvc  to  explain  thy  doctrine  by  thy  life ; 
Till  future  infancy,  baptized  by  thee, 
Grow  ripe  in  years,  and  old  in  piety ; 
Till  Christians,  yet  unborn,  be  taught  to  die. 

Then,  in  full  age  and  hoary  holiness, 
Retire,  great  teacher !  to  thy  promisM  bliss : 
Untouch'd  thy  tonrib,  uniujur'd  be  thy  dust. 
As  thy  own  fame  among  the  future  just ; 
Till  in  last  sounds  the  dn  adful  trumpet  speaks ; 
Till  Judgment  calls,  and  qnicken'd  Nature  wakes  ; 
Till,  through  the  utmost  earth,  and  deepest  sea. 
Our  scattered  atoms  find  their  destin'd  way, 
In  haste,  to  clothe  their  kindred  souls  again, 
Perfect  our  state, -and  build  immortal  man  : 
Then  fearless  thou,  who  well  sustain'dst  the  fight. 
To  paths  of  joy.  Or  tracts  of.  endless  light, 
Lead  up  all  those  who  heard  thee,  and  belieV'd ; 
'Midst  thy  own  flock,  great  shepherd  !  be  receiv'd  ; 
And  glad  ail  Heaven  with  millions  tl^ou  h^st  sav'd« 


CARMEN  SECULARS, 

POK  THE  YEAR  1700. 


TO  THE  KING.  i 

Aspice,  venturo  lasteotur  ut  omnia  seculo : 
O  mihi  tam  longs  maneat  pars  ultima  vitse, 
Spiritus  &  quantum  sat  erit  tua  dicere  fecta  1 
Viig.  £c^.  tv. 

Thy  elder  look,  great  Janas,  cast 
Into  th«  long  records  of  ages  past.: 
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PRIOR'S  POEMS. 


B^Yiew  ihe  y^m  in  direst  action  drest 

With  noted  white,  niperior  to  the  rest ; 

Mna  deriv'd,  and  chronicles  beg;un, 

Prom  empires  (btknded,  and  iVom  battles  won ; 

Show  ail  the  spoils  by  valiant  kings  achiev'd. 

And  groaning  nations  by  their  arms  relieved ; 

The  wounds  of  patriots  in  their  country's  cause, 

And  happy  poorer  sustain'd  by  wholesome  laws^ 

In  comely  rank  call  every  merit  forth, 

Imprint  on  every  act  its  standard-worth ; 

The  glorious  parallels  then  downward  bring 

To  niodem  wonders,  and  to  Britain's  king  ; 

With  equal  justice,  and  historic  care, 

Their  laws,  their  toils,  their  arms  with  his  compare  ; 

Confess  the  \*aTious  attributes  of  Fame 

Collected  and  complete  in  William's  name  $ 

To  all  the  listening  world  relate 
{As  thou  dost  his  story  read) 

That  nothing  went  before  so  great, 
And  nothing  greater  can  succeed. 

Thy  native  Latiun  was  thy  darling  care. 
Prudent  in  peace,  and  terrible  in  war  : 
The  boldest  virtues  that  have  govem*d  Earth 
From  Latium's  fruitful  womb  derive  their  birth. 

Then  torn  to  her  fiur-written  page ; 
From  dawning  childhood  to  established  age 

The  glories  of  her  empire  trace; 
Confront  the  heroes  of  thy  Roman  race ; 
And  let  the  justest  palm  the  victor's  temples  graice. 

The  son  of  Mars  reduc'd  the  trembling  swains. 

And  spread  hts  empire  oVr  the  distant  plains : 

But  yet  the  Sabins*  violated  channs 

Obscured  the  glory  of  his  rising  arms. 

Numa  the  rights  of  strict  religion  knew  ; 

On  every  altar  laid  the  incense  due ; 
UnskilFd  to  dart  the  pointed  spear, 

Or  lead  the  forward  youth  to  noble  war. 

Stem  Brutus  was  with  too  much  horrour  good. 

Holding  his  &sce8  stainM  with  filial  blood. 

Fabius  was  wise,  but  with  excess  of  care 

He  sav'd  his  country,  but  prolonged  the  war. 

While  Dccius,  Paulus,  Curius,  greatly  fought. 
And  by  their  strict  examples  tauglit 
How  wild  desires  should  be  controU'd, 

And  how  much  brighter  virtue  was  than  gold ; 

They  scai;ce  their  swelling  thirst  of  fame  could  hide ; 

And  boasted  poverty  with  too  much  pride. 

Excess  in  youth  maide  Scipio  less  revec'd; 

And  CMo,  djring,  seemM  to  own  he  feared. 

Julius  with  honour  tam'd  Rome's  foreign  foes; 

But  patriot  fell,  ere  the  dictator  rose : 

And,  while  with  clemency  Augustus  reignM, 

The  monarch  was  ador'd ;  the  city  chained. 

With  justest  honour  be  their  merits  drest ; 
But  be  their  foillngs  too  confest : 
Their  virtue,  like  their  Tyber's  flood, 
Rolling  its  course,  designed  their  country^  good. 
But  oft  the  torrent's  too  impetuous  speed 
From  the  low  earth  tore  some  polluting  weed ; 
And  with  the  blood  of  Jove  there  always  ran 
Some  viler  part,  some  tincture  of  the  man. 

Few  virtoes  after  these  so  far  prevail, 

But  that  their  vic<  s  more  than  turn  the  scale : 

Valour,  gmwn  wild  by  pride,  and  power  by  rage, 

Did  the  ti  ue  charms  of  majesty  impair ; 
Rome  by  degrees,  advancing  more  in  age, 

Sbow'd  sad  caautins  of  what  had  once  been  &ir; 


Till  Heaven  a  better  race  of  men  Boppliet : 
And  glory  shoot*  new  beams  from  westem  skioh 

Turn  then  to  ^haramond  and  CfaarieoiM, 
And  the  long  heroes  of  the  OaUic  strahi ; 
Experienc'd  ehteft,  for  hardy  proweas  knowDf 
And  bloody  wteaths  in  venturous  battles  wnn. 
From  the  Aist  William,  our  great  Norman  kmg^ 
The  bold  Plantagencts  and  Tudors  bring ; 
Illustrious  virtues,  who  by  turns  have  rose 
In  foreign  fields  to  check  Britannia's  foes ; 
With  happy  laws  her  empire  so  snstain. 
And  with  full  power  assert  her  ambienf  main. 
But  sometimes,  too  indiuttrious  to  be  great. 
Nor  patient  to  expect  the  turns  of  ftite. 
They  opened  camps,  deform'd  by  civil  fight. 
And  made  proud  conquest  trample  over  right  i 
Disparted  Britain  inonm'd  their  donbtfVil  sway. 
And  dreaded  both,  #hen  neither  would  obey. 

From  Didier  and  imperial  Adolph  trace 
The  gtorious  ofispring  of  the  Nassau  race. 
Devoted  lives  to  public  liberty  j 
The  chief  still  dying,  or  the  country  freei 
Then  see  the  kindred  blood  of  Orange  flow, ' 
From  warlike  Comet,  through  the  lines  of  Beau  J 
Through  Chalon  next,  and  there  with  Nassau  join. 
From  Rhone's  foir  banks  transplanted  to  the  Rhine. 
Bring  next  the  royal  list  of  Stuarts  forth, 
.  Undaunted  minds,  that  rul'cl  the  rugged  North : 
Till  Heaven's  decrees  by  ripening  times  are  shown  j 
Tin  Scotland's  kings  ascend  the  English  throne; 
And  the  foir  rivals  live  for  ever  one. 

Janus,  mighty  deity, 

Behind;  and,  as  thy  searching  eye 

Does  our  modem  story  trace. 

Finding  some  of  Stuart's  race 

Unhappy,  pass  their  annals  by: 
Nor  liarsh  reflection  let  remembranoe  raise : 
Forbear  to  mention  what  tiion  canst  not  praiae : 
But,  as  thou  dwell'st  upon  that  heavenly  name ', 
To  grieffor  ever  sacred,  astofome. 
Oh!  read  it  to  thyself;  in  silence  weep ; 
And  thy  convulsive  sorrows  inward  keep : 
Lest  Britain's  grief  should  waken  at  the  sound, 
And  blood  gush  fresh  from  her  eternal  wound. 

Whither  wouldst  thou  further  look  ? 
Read  William's  acts,  and  close  the  ample  book : 
Peruse  the  wonders  of  his  dawnii^  life : 

How,  likcAlcides,  he  began; 
With  infant  patience  calm'd  seditions  strife, 

And  queli'd  the  snakes  which  round  his  cradleraib 

Describe  his  youth,  attentive  to  alarms. 
By  dangers  form'd,  and  perfected  in  arms : 
When  conquering,  mild;  when  conquered,  notdis* 

grac'd; 
By  wrongs  not  lessen'd,  nor  by  triumphs  rais'd : 

Superior  to  the  blind  events 

Of  little  human  accidents ; 

And  constant  to  his  first  decree. 
To  cuib  the  proud,  to  set  the  injur'd  free ; 
To  bow  the  haughty  neck,  and  raise  ihe  siqpipliaal 
knee. 

His  opening  years  to  riper  manhood  bring  j 
And  see  the  hero  perfect  in  the  king : 
Imperious  arms  by  manly  reason  sway'd. 
And  power  9upreme«by  firee  consent  dbnfd  | 

i  Mary. 
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With  how  imiMi  haste  his  mercy  meets  his  fo^es, 
Aud  bow  unbounded  his  forgiveness  flows ; 
With  what  de&ire  he  makes  his  subjects  bless'd, 
His  fiivours  jpranted  ere  his  throne  addre^sM  : 
What  trophies  o'er  our  captivM  heaila  he  rears, 
By  arts  of  peace  more  potent  than  by  wars : 
How  o'er  himself  as  o'er  the  world  he  reigns, 
His  morals  fitcengthening  what  his  law  ordains. 

Through  all  his  thread  of  life  already  spun, 
B^.  coining  grace  and  proper  action  run  : 
The  pitM."©  by  Virtue's  equal  baud  is  wrought 
Mat  with  no  crime,  and  shaded  with  no  fieiult ; 

Ko  footsteps  of  the  victor's  rage 
L^ft  in  the  camp  where  William  did  engage : 

No  tincture  of  tlic  monarch's  pride 

l-pon  the  royal  purple  spy'd : 

Ha  fame,  like  gold,  the  more  'tis  try'd, 
The  more  shall  its  intrinsic  worth  proclaim ; 
Shall  pass  the  combat  of  th/  searching  fiame. 

And  triumph  o*er  the  vanquish'd  heat. 

For  ever  coming  out  the  same. 
And  loosing  nor  its  lustre  nor  its  weight. 

Janus,  be  to  William  just ; 
To  faithful  History  his  actions  trust : 

Command  ber,  with  peculiar  care 
To  trace  each  toil,  and  comment  every  war  i 

ITis  saving  wonders  bid  her  write 

In  ciiaracters  dis>tinctly  bright ; 

That  each  re^'olving  age  may  read 
The  patriot's  piety,  the  hero's  deed : 
And  still  the  sire  inculcate  to  bis  son 
TWiDsmissive  lessons  of  the  kiiig*s  renown  j 

That  William's  glory  still  may  live ; 

When  all  that  present  art  can  give. 
The  pillar'd  marble,  and  the  tablet  brass. 

Mouldering,  drop  the  victor's  praise :     - 

"When  the  great  monuments  of  his  power 

5?hall  now  be  visible  no  more; 
WImu  Sambrp  shall  have  chang'd  her  winding  flood. 

And  children  ask,  where  Nainur  stood. 

• 

Kamur,  proud  city,  how  her  towers  were  arm'd  ! 

How  she  contenm'd  th'  approaching  foe  ! 
Till  she  by  William's  tnimpets  was  alarm'd, 
And  shook,  and  suuk,  and  f?ll  beneath  his  blow. 

Juvcand  Pallas,  mighty  powers. 
Guided  the  hero  to  the  hostile  towers. 

Perseus  scemM  less  swift  in  war. 

When,  wing'd  with  speed,  he  flew  through  air. 

Embattled  nations  strive  in  vain 

The  ben^s  glory  to  restrain : 
Streams  arm'd  with  rocks,  and  mountains  red  with 

In  vain  against  his  force  conspire.  [Are, 

Behold  him  from  the  drea'^lful  height  appear  ! 
Jkad  lo  !  Britannia's  lions  waving  there. 

Europe  freed,  and  France  repel  I'd, 

The  hero  from  the  height  beheld  : 
He  spake  the  word,  that  war  and  n.g(*  should  cease ; 
He  bid  the  Maese  and  Khine  in  safety  flow ; 

And  dictated  a  lasting  peace 

To  the  rejoicing  world  below. 
To  rescued  states,  and  viuf Heated  crowns, 
His  tqual  teind  prescribed  thi'ir  ancient  bounds  ; 
Ordain'd,  whom  every  province  should  obey  j 
How  far  each  monarch  should  extend  his  sway  *; 
X^ught  th^m  how  clemency  made  power  rv.ver'd, 
JLnd  that  the  prince  heiov'd  wa«  truly  fear'd. 

¥01.  X 


Firm  by  his  side  unspotted  Honour  stood, 
Pleas'd  to  confess  him  not  so  great  as  good  : 
His  head  with  brighter  beams  fair  Virtue  deck'd, 
Than  those  which  all  bis  numerous  crowns  Reflect  j 
Established  Freedom  clapp'd  her  joyful  wings ; 
Proclaim'd  the  first  of  men,  and  best  of  kings. 

Whither  would  the  Muse  aspire 

With  Pindar's  rage,  without  his  Are  ? 

Pardon  me,  Janus,  'twas  a  faulty 

Created  by  too  great  a  thought : 

Mii'dless  of  the  god  and  day, 

I  from  thy  altars,  Janus,  stray. 
From  thee,  and  from  myself,  borne  for  away. 

The  fiery  Pegasus  disdains 
To  mind  the  rider's  voice,  or  hear  the  reins: 
When  glorious  fields  and  opening  camps  he  viewi^ 

He  runs  with  an  unbountlcd  loose : 
Hardly  the  Muse  can  sit  the  headstrong  horse  ; 
Nor  would  she,  if  she  could,  check  his  impetuous 

force  J 
With  the  glad  noise  the  cliffs  and  vallles  ring, 
While  she  through  earth  and  air  pursues  ttie  kin|^ 

She  now  beholds  him  on  the  Belgi(^  shore. 
Whilst  Britain's  tears  liis  ready  help  implore; 
Dissembling  for  her  sake  his  rising  cares. 
And  u  ith  wise  silence  pondering  vengeful  war% 

She  through  the  raj^ing  ocean  now 
Views  him  advancing  his  auspicious  prow  ; 
Combating  adverse  winds  and  winter  seas. 
Sighing  the  moments  that  defer  our  ense : 
Daring'  to  wield  the  sceptre's  dangerous  weight 
And  taking  the  command,  to  save  the  state  ; 
Though,  ere  the  doubtful  gift  can  be  secur'd. 
New  wars  must  be  sustain'd,  new  wounds  endur'di 

Through  rough  lerne's  camps  she  sounds  alarms, 
And  kingdoms  yet  to  be  redeem'd  by  arms ; 
In  the  dank  nmrKhes  fin^s  her  glorious  theme, 
And   plungtrs  after   him  through  Boyne's   fierc6 

stream. 
She  bids  the  Nereids  run  witli  trembling  haste, 
To  tell  r)ld  Ocean  how  the  hero  past 
The  go«i  rebukes  their  fear,  and  owns  the  prai^d 
Worthy  that  arm,  whose  empire  he  obeys. 

Back  to  his  Albion  she  delights  to  bring 
The  humblest  victor,  and  the  kindest  king. 
Albion  with  open  triumph  wouM  receive 

Her  hero,  nor  obtains  his  leave  : 
Firm  he  rejects  the  altars  she  would  raise. 
And  thanks  the  zeal,  while  he  declin'^^s  the  praisqi 
Again  she  follows  him  through  T?p|gia's  land. 
And  countries  often  sav'd  by  William's  hand; 
Hears  joyful  nations  bless  those  happy  toils, 
Whi''h  freel  the  ptople    but  rftiim'd  the  spoili^ 
In  various  views  she  trios  her  constant  theme; 
Finds  him  in  councils,  nnd  in  arms  the  same  j 
Whc  n  certain  to  overcome,  inciiTi'd  to  sav^, 
Tardy  to  vengeance,  and  with  mercy  bravct 

Sudden  another  scene  employs  her  sight ; 
She  st-ts  her  hero  in  another  light ; 
Pain  is  his  great  mind  superior  to  success. 
Declining  conquest,  to  establish  peace  : 
She  brings  Astrea  down  to  Earth  again  $ 
And  Quitt,  brooding  o'er  his  future  reign* 

Then  with  unweary  wing  the  goddess  soars 
East,  over  Danube  and  Propontis'  Bborei} 
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Where  jnrf^ag  empires,  rea<ly  to  engage, 
Hetard  tbcir  armies,  and  suspend  their  rage ; 
Till  William's  word,  like  that  of  Fate,  declares. 
If  they  shall  study  peace,  or  lengthen  wars, 
no^v  sacrttl  his  renown  for  equal  laws. 
To  whom  the  world  defers  its  common  cause  ! 
How  fair  his  friendships,  and  his  leagues  how  jqst. 
Whom  every  nation  courts,  whom  all  religions 
I'rom  the  Mseotis  to  the  Northern  sea,  [trust  I 

The  goddess  wings  her  desperate  way ; 
Si^os  the  young  Muscovite,  the  mighty  head. 
Whose  sovereign  terrour  forty  nations  dread. 
Enamoured  with  a  greater  monarch's  praise, 
And  passing  half  the  Earth  to  his  embrace  r 
She  in  his  rule  beholds  his  Volga's  force, 
O'er  precipices  with  impetuous  sway 
Breaking,  and,  as  he  rolls  his  rapid  course, 
Drowning,  or  bearing  down,  whatever  meets  his 
But  her  own  king  she  likens  to  his  ITiames,    [way. 
With  gentle  course  devolving  fruitful  streams  ; 
Serene  yet  strong,  majestic  yet  sedate, 
Swift  without  violence,  without  terrour  great. 
Each  ardent  nymph  the  rising^  current  craves  ; 
Each  shepherd's  prayer  retards  the  parting  waves ; 
The  vales  along  the  bank  their  sweets  disclose  ; 
Fresh  flowers  for  ever  rise,  and  fruitful    harvest 
grows. 

Yet  whither  would  tV  adventurous  goddess  go  ? 
Sees  she  not  clouds,  and  earthy  and  main,  below  ? 
Minds  she  the  dangers  of  the  Lycian  coast. 
And  fields,  where  mad  Bellerophon  was  lost  ? 

Or  is  her  towering  flight  reclaim'd 
By  seas  from  Icarus's  downfall  nam'd  ? 
Vain  is  the  call,  and  useless  the  advice  : 
To  wise  persuasion  deaf,  and  Iiiunan  crief. 

Yet  upward  she  incessant  flies ; 
Resoiv'd  to  reach  the  high  empyrean  sphere, 
And  tell  great  Jove,  she  sings  hi$  image  here  j 
To  ask  for  William  an  Olympic  crown. 
To  Chromius'  strength,  and  Theron's  speed  un- 
Til!,  losb'm  trackless  fields  of  shining  day,  [known : 

Unable  to  discern  the  way. 
Which  Nassau's  virtue  only  could  explore^ 
Unt)Ouch'd,  unknown,  to  any  Muse  before  ; 
She,  from  the  noble  precipices  thrown. 
Comes  rushing  with  unconimou  ruin  down. 

Glorious  attempt !  unhappy  fate ! 
The  song  too  daring,  and  the  theme  too  great ! 

Yet  rather  thus  she  wills  to  die, 
Than  in  continued  annals  lire,  to  sing 
A  second  hero,  or  a  vulgar  king ; 

And  with  ignoble  safety  fly 
In  sight  of  Earth,  along  a  middle  sky. 

To  Janus'  altars,  and  the  numerous  throng 
That  round  his  mystic  temple  press. 
For  William's  life  and  Albion's  peace, 

Ambitious  Muse,  reduce  the  roving  song. 
Jaiius,  cast  thy  forward  eye 

Future,  into  great  Rhea's.prcgiumt  womb; 

Where  young  ideas  brooding  lie. 

And  tender  images  of  things  to  come : 
Till,  by  thy  high  commands  releas'd. 

Till,  by  thy  hand  in  proper  atoms  drcss'd. 

In  decent  order  they  advance  to  light ; 

Yot  then  too  swiftly  fleet  by  human  sight; 

And  medkate  too  soon  their  everlasting  flight 

Kor  beaks  of  ships  tn  naval  triumph  borne, 
'9$oir  standards  from  the  hostile  roinportt  tonv 


Nor  trc^hies  Iironghtfrom  battles -woo. 
Nor  oaken  wreath,  nor  mural  crown, 

Can  any  future  honours  give 

To  the  victorious  monarch's  name :  • 

The  plenitude  of  William's  fame 
Can  no  accumulated  stores  receive. 
Shut  then,  auspicious  god,  thy  sacred  gtftc^ 
And  make  us  happy,  as  our  king  is  great* 

Be  kind,  and  with  a  milder  hand 
Closing  the  volume  of  the  finish'd  age, 

(Though  noble,  'twas  an  iron  page) 

A  more  delightful  leaf  expand. 
Free  from  alarms,  and  fierce  Bellona's  rage : 
Bid  the  great  Months  begin  their  joyful  ronm^ 
By  Flora  some,  and  some  by  Ceres  crown'd : 
Teach  the  glad  Hours  to  scatter,  as  they  fly, 
Soft  quiet,  gentle  love,  and  endless  joy; 
Lead  forth  the  Years  for  peace  and  plenty  hm^d^ 
Fhim  Saturn's  rule  and  better  metal  nam'd* 

Secure  by  William's  care  let  Britain  stand; 

Nor  dread  the  bold  invader's  hand : 
From  adverse  shores  in  safety  let^her  hear 
Foreign  calamity,  and  distant  war ; 
Of  which  let  her,  great  Heaven,  no  portion  bear!. 
Betwixt  the  nations  let  her  hold  her  scale. 
And,  as  she  wills,  let  either  part  prevail : 
Let  her  glad  vallies  smile  with  wavy  com; 
Let  fleecy  flocks  her  rising  hills  adorn ; 
Around  her  coast  let  strong  defence  be  spread ; 
Let  fair  abundance  on  her  breast  be  shed ; 
And  heavenly  sweets  bloom  round  the  goddess'  head  l> 

Where  the  white  towers  and  ancient  rooft^did  stam^ 
Remains  of  Wolscy's  or  great  Henry's  hand. 
To  age  now  yielding,  or  devuur'd  by  tlame. 
Let  a  young  phenix  raise  her  towering  licad  ; 
Her  win^s  with  lengthcn'd  honour  lot  her  spread  ; 
And  by  her  greatness  show  hei*  builder's  &mc : 
August  and  open  as  tlie  hero's  mind. 

Be-  her  capacious  courts  dcsign'd : 

Let  every  sacred  pillar  bear 
Trophies  of  arou;,  and  monuments  (if  war. 
The  king  shall  there  in  Parian  marble  breathe^ 
His  shoulder  bleeding  fresh :  and  at  his  feet 

Disarm'd  shall  lie  the  threatening  Death, 
(For  so  was  saving  Jove's  decree  compU;te). 
Behind,  that  angel  shall  be  placM,  whose  shield 

Sav'd  Europe,  in  the  blow  repcli'd : 
On  the  firm  basis,  from  his  oozy  bed, 

B03me  shall  raise  his  laurel'd  head ; 

And  bis  immortal  stream  be  known, 
Artfully  waving  through  the  wounded  stone. 

And  thou,  imperial  Windsor,  stand  cnlarg'd. 
With  all  the  monarch's  trophit«  charg'd: 
Thou,  the  fair  Heaven,  tliat  dost  the:  stars  cnclos% 
Which  William's  bosom  wears,  or  hand  bestows 
On  the  great  champions  who  support  his  throne, 
And  virtues  nearest  to  his  own. 

Round  Ormond's  knee  thou  ty'st  the  mystic  string, 
That  makes  the  knight  companion  to  the  king. 
From  glorious  camps  rctum'd,  'and  foreign  fields. 
Bowing  before  thy  sainted  warrior's  shrine, 
Fast  by  his  great  fiirefather's  coats,  and  shields 
Blazon'd  from  Bohun's  or  from  Butler's  line. 
He  hansrs  his  arms ;  nor  fcars  those  arms  shoulA 

shine 
With  an  unequal  ray ;  or  that  his  deed 
With  paler  gloiy  'should  recede^ 
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XclipsM  by  thein,  or  leSBenM  by  the  fame 
Ef 'n  of  hif  own  maternal  Nassau's  name. 

Thou  smiling  seest  great  Dorset's  worth  confcst, 
Vie  ray  distinguishing  the  patriot's  breast; 
Bom  to  protect  and  love,  to  help  and  please; 
Sovereign  of  wit,  and  ornament  of  peace. 
O !  long  as  breath  informs  this  ilceting  frame. 
Ne'er  1^  me  pass  in  silenee  Donet's  name ; 
Ne'er  cease  to  mention  the  continued  debt. 
Which  the  great  patron  only  would  forget, 
And  duty,  long  as  life,  must  study  to  acquit 
Renowa'd  in  thy  records  shall  Ca'ndish  stand* 
Asserting  legal  power,  and  just  command : 
Ta  the  great  house  thy  favour  shall  be  shbwn. 
The  Other's  star  tranonissive  to  the  son. 
From  thee  the  Talbots'  and  the  Seymours*  race 
InfonuM,  their  sire's  imnK>rtal  steps  shall  trace. 

Happy,  may  their  sons  receive  , 
The  blight  reward,  which  thou  alone  canst  giva 

And  if  a  god  these  lucky  numbers  guide; 
If  siin»  Apollo  oVr  the  verse  preside; 
Jersey,  bclov'd  by  all  (for  all  must  feel 

The  influence  of  a  furm  and  mind. 
Where  comely  greee  and  constant  virtue  dwoll, 
like  mingled  streams,  more  forcible  when  join'd) — 

Jeney "shall  at  thy  altars  stand ; 

Shall  there  receive  the  azure  band, 
That  firirest  mark  of  favour  and  of  fsunc, 

Familiar  to  the  Villiers'  name. 

Science  to  raise,  and  knowledge  to  enlarge, 

Be  our  great  master's  future  charge ; 
To  write  )m  own  memoirs,  and  leave  his  heirs 
Hiirh  schemes  of  government,  and  plans  of  wars ; 
By  fair  rewaids  our  noble  youth  to  raise 
To  emulous  merit,  and  to  thirst  of  pmisc ; 
To  lead  them  out  from  case,  en*  opcnins:  dawn, 
Through  the  thick  forest  and  the  distant  lawn. 
Where  the  fleet  stag  employs  thr-ir  anient  care, 
And  chases  give  them  image's  of  war ; 
To  teach  them  vigilance  by  false  alarms, 
Inure  them  in  feign'd  camps  to  real  arms ; 
Practise  theui  now  to  curb  the  turning  steed, 
>t«jcking  the  foe ;  now  to  his  rapid  speed 
To  ^ive  the  rein,  and  in  the  full  career 
I'o  draw  the  certain  sword,  or  send  the  pointed  spear. 

Ix-t  him  unite  his  subjects  honrts, 
Plantiog  societies  for  peaceful  arts ; 
SofDo  that  in  Nature  shall  true  knowlege  found, 
And  by  experiment  make  precept  sound ; 
Some  that  to  morals  shall  rccal  the  a^, 
And  purge  from  ricious  dross  the  sinking  stage ; 
^nxic  that  with  care  true  eloquence  shall  teach. 
Add  to  just  idioms  fix  our  doubtful  speech  ; 
That  from  our  writers  distant  realms  may  know 

'I  he  thanks  we  to  our  monarch  owe ; 
And  schools  profess  our  tongue  throujEch  every  land. 
That  has  invok'd  his  aid,  or  blest  his  hand. 

I^t  hnhigb  power  the  drooping  Muses  rear; 
The  Muses  only  can  reward  his  care : 
n'Wihej'  that  inuurd  the  great  strides*  spoils  ; 
*Tis  they  that  still  renow  Ulysses'  toils ; 
Tt>  them  by  smiling  Jove  'twas  given  to  save 
Pistincuish'd  patriots  from  the  common  grave; 
To  thfm,  great  William's  glory  to  r«H;al, 
'When  utatues  moulder,  and  when  arches  fall. 
Kur  let  tlie  Muses,  witli  ungiaU'fiil  pride, 
The  sources  of  their  treasure  bide : 


The  hero's  virtue  docs  the  string  inspire. 
When  with  big  joy  they  strike  tlic  living  lyre. 

On  William's  fame  their  fate  depends; 
W^ith  him  the  song  begins,  with  him  it  ends. 

Prom  the  bright  effluence  of  his  deed 

The}'  borrow  tliat  reflected  light. 

With  which  the  lasting  l&mp  they  feed. 
Whoso  beams  dispel  the  damps  of  envious  night.  .  . 
Through  various  climes,  and  to  each  distant  poJe^ 
la  happy  tides  let  active  commerce  roll : 
Let  Britain's  ships  export  an  annual  fleece, 
Richer  than  Argos  brought  to  ancient  Greece : 
Returning  loaden  with  the  shining  stores, 
Which  lie  profuse  on  cither  Indians  shores. 
As  our  high  vessels  pass  their  watery  way» 
Let  all  the  naval  world  due  homage  pay : 
With  hasty  reverence  their  top-honou«  lower, 

Ce>nfossing  the  asserted  power, 
To  whom  by  Fate  'twas  given,  with  happy  swaj'. 
To  calm  the  earth,  and  vindicate  the  sea. 

Our  prayers  are  heard ;  our  master's  fleets  shall  go 
As  far  as  winds  can  bear,  or  waters  flow. 
New  lancts  to  make,  new  Indias  to  explore, 
In  Avurlds  unknown  to  plant  Britannia's  power; 
Nations  yet  wild  by  precept  to  reclaim. 
Anil  teach  them  arms  and  arts  in  William's  i 


With  humble  joy,  and  with  respectful  fear, 
The  listeming  people  shall  his  story  hear, 
The  i»-ounds  he  bore,  the  dangers  he  siistain'd. 
How  far  he  eonqucr'd,  and  how  well  he  reign'd  ; 
Shall  own  his  mercy  equal  to  his  fame, 
And  furni  their  e'hildren's  accents  to  his  name, 
Inqtiiring  liow,  and  when,  from  Ho^vcn  he  came.    * 
Their  rt^jjal  tyrants  shall  with  blushes  hide 
Their  little  lusts  of  arbitrary  pride. 

Nor  bear  to  see  their  vassnls  ty'd ; 
When  \\'illiam's  virtues  raise  their  opening  thought^ 
His  forty  years  for  public  freedom  fought, 

Kurop**  by  his  hand  sustainM, 
Hih  coiMjiiest  by  his  piety  rcstrain'd, 
And  o'er  himsrlf  the  last  great  triumph  gain'd. 
No  lon.irtT  shull  their  wretched  zeal  adore 

Itltas  of  (iesti-uctive  power, 
Sjiirits  that  hurt,  and  godhe'ads  that  devour : 
NVw  iuci'U'^e  thi  y  shall  bring,  new  altars  raise. 
And  lill  their  temples  with  a  stranger's  pmise ; 
When  the  great  father's  character  they  find 
Visibly  stanipt  upon  the  hero's  mind  ; 
And  own  a  preseut  Dcdty  confost, 
In  \-alour  that  preserv'd,  and  power  that  blest. 
I'hn^ush  the  large  convex  of  the  a?;ure  sky         i 
(For  ttiither  Nature  casts  our  common  eye) 
Fierce  meteors  shoot  their  arbitrary  light. 
And  I'omets  march  with  lawless  horrour  bri^cht; 
These  hoar  no  rule,  no  righteous  onler  own ; 
1'hcir  influence  dreaded  as  their  ways  unknoun ; 
Thro'  thieatou'd  lauds  they  \%i]d  destruction  throw^ 
Till  ardent  prayer  averts  the  public  woe. 
But  the  tiri^iit  orb  that  bK*sses  all  above,. 
The  sacred  lire,  the  real  sou  of  Jove, 
R\iks  not  his  actions  by  capricious  will ; 
Nor  by  uujjuvcrn'd  power  declines  to  ill: 
Fix'd  by,  just  laws,  he  goes  for  ever  rijjht: 
Man  know  5  bis  cour:>c,  and  thence  adores  his  light 

O  Janu.4 1  would  entreated  Pate  conspire 
To-  grant  u)jat  Britain's  wishes  could  rixjuire; 
Above,  that  Sun  siiould  cease  his  way  t«  go, 
£re  William  ctuic  to  rule,  aod^  blixk  below : 
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But  a  rel(MitIc8s  Destiny 

I'rires  all  that  e'er  was  born  : 
SnatohMfrom  her  amis,  Britannia  once  must  mourn 
Thi»  ckini-|ffo<l;  the  earthly  half  must  Hif». 
Yet  if  our  incense  can  your  wrath  remoTe  | 
Jf  human  prayers  avail  on  minds  above  ; 
Exert,  gretit  jj<xl !  thy  intenst  in  the  sky, 
Gain  each  kind  power,  each  p;uardiju  deity ; 

That,  conqiirr'd  by  the  public  vow. 
They  bear  the  dismal  mischief  far  away ! 
O  I  Ions?  as  utmost  nature,  may  allow, 

Let  tliem  retard  the  threateuM  day ! 
Still  be  our  master's  life  thy  happy  care : 
Still  let  hift  blessings  with  his  j'eurs  inereaiie: 
To  liis  laborious  youth,  con^um'd  in  war, 
Add  lastinic  JHre,  adoniM  and  crown'd  with  peace: 
Let  twisted  oliv(  i  bind  thos-:  laurels  fast, 

Whose  verdure  must  for  ever  last ! 

Long  let  this  growing  era  bless  his  sway ; 
And  let  our  sf>na  his  present  rule  obey  i 
On  his  sure  virtue  lonj;^  let  Earth  rely, 
And  late  let  the  imi»erial  eagle  fly, 
To  b(^r  the  hero  through  his  father'*  sky, 
To  Leda's  twins,  or  he  whose  glonous  speed 
On  foot  prevaiPd,  or  he  who  tam'd  the  steed  ; 
To  Hercules,  at  length  absolved  by  Fate 
From  earthly  toil,  and  above  envy  great ; 
To  Virgil's  theme,  bright  Cytherea*s  son. 
Sire  of  the  Latian  and  the  British  throoe : 

To  all  the  radiant  names  above, 

iteverM  by  men,  and  dear  to  Jove; 

Late,  Janus,  let  the  Nassau-star, 
New-born,  in  rising  majesty  appear, 
To  triumph  over  vanquished  Night, 

And  guide  the  prosperous  mariner 
With  everlasting  beams  of  firieiidly  ligbti 


REMEDY  WOBSE  THAN  THE  DISEASE. 

I  SENT  for  Radcliffe ;  was  so  ill. 

That  other  doctors  gave  me  over: 
He  felt  my  pulse,  prescribed  his  pill, 

And  I  was  likely  to  recover. 

But,  when  the  wit  began  to  wheeze, 
And  wine  had'Warm'd  the  politician, 

Cjafd  yestenlay  of  my  disease, 
I  dy'd  last  night  of  my  physician. 
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AN  ODE, 

iMtCRIBBn  TO  THE  MBMORT  OF  Tlil 

HON.  COLONEL  OFX)RGE  VIUJERS, . 

ZmOWHEO  IN  THB  RlVSa  PIAVA,  1703. 
IN  iHrrATIOM  OF  HOKACg,    I  00.  XXVIIf. 

Te  maris  &  tcrrs,  numeroquc  carentis  arenas 
Mensorem  cohibent,  Arcbyta,  &c. 

Sat,  dearest  VUltcis,  poor  departetl  friend, 
(Since  fleetiiig  life  thus  suddenly  must  end) 


Say,  what  did  all  thy  buay  hopes  avaH, 
That  anxious  thou  from  pole  to  pole  didst  sai^ 
Fre  on  thv  chin  the  springing  beard  began 
To  spread  a  doubtful  down,  and  promise  man  ? 
What  profited  thy  thoughts,  and  toils,  and  care^ 
In  vigour  more  confirmM,  and  riper  years, 
To  wake,  ere  meruingdawn,  to  loud  alarms. 
And  marrh  till  close  of  night  in  heavy  arms ; 
To  scorn  the  sumjner's  suns  and  winter's  snows, 
And  search  tliro*  every  clime  thy  country's  foes  | 
That  thou  mi^lit'st  Fortune  to  thy  side  engage; 
That  gentle  Peace  mip;ht  quell  Bellona's  rage ; 
And  Anna's  bounty  crown  her  soldier's  hoary  age* 

In  vain  we  thinh  that  free-wili'd  man  has  pow^ 
To  hasten  or  protract  th'  appointed  hour. 
Our  term  of  life  dep  nds  not  on  our  deed: 
Before  our  birth  our  funeral  was  decreed. 
Nor  aw'd  by  foresight,  nor  misled  by  chance, 
Imptrious  i)eath  directs  his  ebon  lance ; 
Peoples  great  Henry's  tumbs,  and  leads  up  Holbea'jf 
dance. 

Alike  must  every  state  and  every  age 
Sustain  the  universal  tyrant's  raare : 
For  neither  William's  power,  nor  Mary's  clianzui^ 
Could  or  repel  or  p:rcify  his  arms. 
Young  Churchill  fell,  as  life  began  to  bloom  ! 
And  Bradford's  trembling  age  expects  the  tombs 
Wisdom  and  Eloquence  in  vain  would  plead 
One  moment's  respite  for  the  learned  head  3 
Judges  of  writings  and  of  men  have  dy'd ; 
Maecenas,  Sackville,  Socrates,  and  Hyde : 
And  in  their  various  turns  the  sons  must  tread 
Those  gloomy  jonmies  which  their  sires  have  led^ 

The  ancient  sage,  who  did  so  long  maintain 
That  bodies  die,  but  souls  return  again, 
With  all  the  births  and  deaths  he  had  in  store. 
Went  out  Pythagoras,  and  came  no  more. 
And  modern  Asgyll,  whose  capricious  thought 
Is  yet  with  stores  of  wilder  notions  fraught. 
Too  soon  convinc'd,  shall  yicW  that  fleeting  bre«t]^ 
Which  play'd  so  idly  with  the  darts  of  D^th. 

Some  from  the  stranded  vessel  force  their  way  i 
Fearful  of  fate,  they  meet  it  in  the  sea: 
Some,  who  e>'cape  the  fury  of  the  wave. 
Sicken  on  earth,  and  sink  into  a  gprave: 
In  joumies  or  at  home,  in  war  or  peace. 
By  hardships  many,  many  fall  by  ease. 
Each  changing  season  does  its  poison  bring  r 
Rheums  chili  the  winter,  agues  blast  the  spring  » 
Wet,  dry,  cold,  hot,  at  the  apjiointed  hour. 
All  act  subservient  to  the  tyrant's  power :    . 
And,  when  obedient  Nature  knows  his  wil^ 
A  fly,  a  grape-stone,  or  a  hair,  can  kilL 

For  restless  Proserpine  for  ever  treads  • 

In  patlis  unseen,  o'er  our  devoted  heads; 
And  on  the  spacious  land,  and  liquid  main. 
Spreads  slow  disease,  or  darts  afilictive  pais  9 
Variety  of  deaths  confirm  her  endless  reign. 

On  curst  Piava's  banks  the  goddess  stood, 
Show'd  her  dire  warrant  to  the  rising  Flood  ; 
When  what  I  long  must  love,  and  long  must  moofiy 
With  fatal  speed  was  urging  his  return. 
In  his  dear  country  to  disperse  his  care. 
And  ann  himseK  by  rest  for  future  war  *, 
To  chide  his  anxious  friends'  oilicious  fean, 
And  promise  to  then-  joys  his  elder  years  ? 

Oh !  destin'd  head !  and,  oh  ?  severe  decree  I 
Nor  native  country  thou,  nor  friend,  shalt  see  ;  • 
Nor  war  hast  thot»  to  wage  j  nor  year  to  come : 
Impending  death  is  thine,  and  instant  doom. 
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llailc !  the  imperious  goddess  is  obeyM ; 
Winds  murmur;  mows  descend;  and  waters  spread. 
»*0h!  kinsman,  friend" — "  Oh'  vain  are  all  the 
Of  human  voice,"  strong  Destiny  replies :       [cries 
"  Weep,  you  on  Earth ;  for  he  shall  sleep  below : 
ThenCe  none  return,  and  thither  all  must  go." 

Who'er  thou  art,  whom  choice  or  business  leads 
To  this  said  river,  or  the  neighbouring  meads ; 
If  thou  may'st  happen,  on  the  dreary  shores. 
To  find  the  object  which  this  verse  deplores, 
Cleanse  the  pale  corpse  with  a  religious  hand 
From  the  polluting  weed  and  common  sand  i 
lay  the  dead  hero  graceful  in  a  grave, 
^Tbe  only  honour  he  can  now  receive) 
And  fragrant  mould  upon  his  body  throw, 
And  plant  the  warrior-laurel  o'er  his  brow : 
light  lie  the  earth,  and  Hourish  green  the  bough. 

So  may  just  Heaven  secure  thy  future  life 
From  foreign  dangers  and  domestic  strife ! 
And,  when  th'  infernal  judge's  dismal  power 
From  the  dark  urn  shall  throw  thy  destinM  hour ; 
When,  yielding  to  the  sentence,  breathless  thou 
And  pale  shalt  lie,  as  what  thou  buriest  now ; 
May  some  kind  friend  the  piteous  object  see, 
And  equal  rites  perform  to  that  which  once  was 
thee! 


Mean  time,  amidst  her  native  temples,  sate 
The  goddess,  studious  of  her  Grecians'  fate. 
Taught  them  in  laws  and  letters  to  excel. 
In  acting  justly,  and  in  writing  well. 
Thus  whilst  she  did  her  various  power  dispose, 
The  world  was  frewl  from  tyrants,  wars,  and  woes  s 
Virtue  was  taught  in  verse,  and  Athens'  glory  rosOi 


PJtQlOGUE, 

smkbx  at  court,  beporf.  the  quekn,  ov  hie 
majesty's  birth-day,  1704. 

Shiki  forth,  ye  planets,  with  distinguished  light, 
As  when  ye  hallow'd  fint  this  happy  night  i 
Again  transmit  your  friendly  beams  to  Earth, 
As  when  Britannia  joy'd  for  Anna's  birth. 
And  thou,  propitious  star,  whose  sacred  power 
Presid«l  o'er  the  monarch's  natal  hour. 
Thy  radiant  voyages  for  ever  run, 
Yielding  to  none  but  Cynthia  and  the  Sun ; 
With  thy  fair  aspect  still  illustrate  Heaven; 
Kindly  preserve  what  thoo  hast  greatly  given : 
Thy  inflnence  fer  thy  Anna  wc  implore : 
Prolong  one  life ;  aiid  Britain  asks  no  more. 
For  virtue  can  no  ampler  power  express. 
Than  to  be  great  in  war,  and  good  in  peace : 
For  thought  no  higher  wish  of  bliss  can  frame. 
Than  to  enjoy  that  virtue  still  the  same. 
Fntire  and  sure  the  monarch'^  rule  must  prove, 
Who  founds  her  greatness  on  her  subjects'  love ; 
Who  docs  our  homage  for  our  good  require ; 
And  orders  that  which  we  should  first  desire : 

«ur  vanquish'd  wills  that  pleasing  force  obey, 
er  goodness  takes  our  liberty  away. 
And  haughty  Britain  yields  to  arbitrary  sway. 

Let  the  young  Austrian  then  her  terrours  bear, 
Great  as  he  is,  her  delegate  in  war: 
Let  him  m  thunder  speak  to  both  his  Spatns, 
That  in  these  dreadful  isles  a  woman  reigns  : 
IKliile  the  bright  queen  does  on  her  subjects  shower 
The  gentle  blessings  of  her  softer  power; 
Gives  sacred  morals  to  a  vicious  age, 
To  temples  zeal,  and  manners  to  the  stage ; 
Bids  the  chaste  Muse  without  a  blush  appear ; 
And  wit  he  that  which  Heaven  and  she  may  hear. 

Minerva  thus  to  Perseus  lent  her  shield ; 
Secnfe  of  conquest,  sent  him  to  the  field : 
The  hero  acted  what  the  queen  ordain'd ; 
te  was  his  fame  oomplete^  and  Andromede  un- 
«hain'd. 


A  I-ETFER  TO 
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— Cnpidum,  Pater  opthnc,  vires 
Deficiunt:  nequc  cuim  quivis  horrentia  pills 
Agmina,  nee  fract^  pereuntes  cuspidc  (sallos. — 

Hor.  II.  Sat  1. 

Since,  hir'd  for  life,  thy  servile  Muse  must  sing 
Successive  conquests,  and  a  glorious  king; 
Must  of  a  man  immortal  vuinly  boast, 
And  bring  him  laurels,  whatsoe'er  they  cost : 
What  turn  wilt  thou  employ,  what  colours  lay 
On  the  event  of  that  superior  day, 
In  which  one  English  subject's  pnwperous  hand 
(So  Jove  did  will,  so  Anna  diil  command) 
Broke  the  proud  column  of  thy  master's  praise. 
Which  sixty  winters  had  conspired  to  raise  ? 

From  the  lost  field  a  hundred  standards  brou<^ht 
Must  be  the  work  of  Chance,  and  Fortune's  fault : 
Bavaria's  stars  must  be  accus'd,  which  shone. 
That  fatal  day  the  mighty  work  was  done. 
With  rays  oblique  upon  the  Gallic  sun : 
Some  demop,  eiivyina:  France,  misled  the  fight; 
An«l  Mars  mistook,  though  Louis  oixler'd  right 

When  thy  young  Muse  invok'd  the  tuneful  Ninc*^ 
To  say  how  liouis  did  not  pass  the  Rhine ; 
What  work  had  we  with  Waceninglien,  Amheim« 
Places  that  could  not  be  reduo'd  to  rhyme ! 
And,  though  the  poet  made  his  last  cflbrts, 
Wurts—who  could  mention  in  heroic — Wurts  } 
But,  tell  me,  hadst  thou  rea&on  to  complain 
Of  the  rough  triumphs  of  the  last  campaign  ? 
The  Danube  rescued,  and  the  empire  sav'd. 
Say,  is  the  majesty  of  verse  retrieved  ? 
And  would  it  prejudice  thy  softer  vein, 
To  sing  the  princes,  Louis  and  Eugene  ? 
Is  it  too  hard  in  happy  verse  to  place 
The  Vans  and  Vanders  of  the  Khine  and  Maese  } 
Her  warriors  Anna  s«nds  from  Tweed  and  Thames, 
That  France  may  fall  by  more  harmonious  name^ 
Canst  thou  not  Hamilton  or  Lumley  bear  ? 
Would  Ingoldsby  or  Palmes  offend  thy  ear  ? 
And  is  there  not  a  sound  in  Marlborough's  name. 
Which  thou  and  all  thy  bftthren  ought  to  claim. 
Sacred  to  verse,  and  surt;  of  endless  fame? 

Cutts  is  in  metre  something  harsh  to  read ; 
Place  me  the  valiant  Oouran  in  his  stead : 
I^t  the  intention  make  the  number  good : 
Let  generous  Sylvius  speak  for  honest  Wood. 
And  tho'  rough  Ctmrchill  scarce  in  verse  will  staa^f 
So  as  to  have  one  rhyme  at  his  command ; 
With  ease  the  banl,  reciting  Blenheim's  plain, 
May  close  the  verse,  remembering  but  the  Danj[^. 

\  Sn  vain,  pour  te  loner,  3cc  E{).  4^ 
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I  grant,  old  friend,  old  foe,  (for  such  we  are 
Alternate  as  the  chance  of  peace  and  vwar) 
That  we  poetic  folks,  who  must  restrain 
Our  measured  sayings  in  an  equal  chain, 
Have  troubles  utterly  unknown  to  those, 
Who  let  their  fancy  loose  in  rambling  prose. 

For  instance,  now,  how  hard  is  it  for  me 
To  make  my  matter  and  my  verse  agree ! 
**  In  one  great  day  on  Hoch$tet*8  fatal  plain, 
Prench  and  Bavarians  twenty  thousand  slain : 
Push'd  through  the  Danube  to  the  shores  of  Styx 
Squadrons  ciirhteen,  battalions  twenty-six: 
Officers  captive  made,  and  private  men, 
Of  these  twelve  hundred,  of  those  thousands  ten. 
Tents,  ammunition,  colours,  carriages, 
Cannon,   and    kettle    drums!'' — sweet    numbers 
But  is  it  thus  you  English  bonis  compose  ^  [these ! 
With  Runic  lays  thus  tag  insipid  prose  ? 
And,  when  you  should  your  hero's  deeds  rehearse^ 
Give  us  a  commissary's  list  in  verse  ? 

Why,  faith !  Despreaux,  there's  sense  in  what 
I  told  you  where  my  ditficulty  lay :  [you  say  : 

So  vast,  so  numerous,  were  gi^eat  Blenheim's  spoils, 
They  scorn  the  bounds  of  verse,  and .  mock  the 

Muse's  toils. 
To  make  the  rough  recital  aptly  chime, 
Or  bring  the  sum  of  Gallia's  loss  to  rhyme, 
'I'is  mighty  hard :  what  poet  would  essay 
To  count  the  streamers  of  my  lord  mayor's  day  ? 
To  number  all  the  several  dishes  drest     . 
By  honest  Lamb,  last  coronation  feast  ? 
'    Or  make  arithmetic  and  epic  meet. 
And  Newton's  thoughts  in  Dryden's  style  repeat  ? 

O  poet,  had  it  been  Apollo's  will, 
That  I  had  shar'd  a  portion  of  thy  skill ; 
Had  this  poor  breast  receiv'd  the  heavenly  beam  ; 
Or  could  I  hope  my  verse  might  reach  my  theme ; 
Yet,  Boileau,  yet  the  labouring  Mus<'.  should  strive 
Beneath  the  shades  of  Marlborough's  wreaths  to 

live ; 
Should  call  aspiring  gods  to  bless  her  choice, 
,  And  to  their  favourite  strains  exalt  her  voice, 
Arms  and  a  queen  to  sing ;  who,  great  and  good. 
From  peaceful  Thames  to  Danube's  wandering  flood 
Sent  forth  the  terrour  of  her  hipjli  commands, 
To  save  the  nations  from  invading  hands. 
To  prop  fair  liberty's  declining  cause. 
And  fix  the  jarring  world  with  equal  laws. 

The  queen  should  sit  in  Windsor's  sacred  grorc. 
Attended  by  the  gods  of  war  and  love  : 
Both  should  with  equal  zeal  her  smiles  implore. 
To  fix  her  joys,  or  to  extend  her  power. 

Sudden,  the  Nymphs  and  Tritons  should  appear ; 
And,  as  great  Anna's  smiles  dft])el  their  fear. 
With  active  dance  should  her  observanci^  claim  j 
iWith  vocal  shell  should  sound  her  happy  name; 
Their  master  Thames  should  leave  the  neighbouring 

shore. 
By  his  strong  anchor  known  and  silver  oar ; 
Should  lay  his  ensigns  at  his  sovcreigu's  feet ; 
And  audience  mild  with  humble  grace  entreat. 

To  her,  his  dear  defence,  he  should  complain. 
That,  while  he  bless€>s  her  indulgent  roign, 
Wliilst  fiirthest  seas  are  by  his  fleets  survey'd. 
And  on  his  happy  banks  each  India  laid ; 
His  brethren  Maese,  and  Waal,  and  Rhine,  and 

Saar,    . 
Feel  the  hard  burthen  of  oppressive  war; 
That  Danube  scarce  retains  his  rightful  course 
Against  two  rebel  armies  neighbouring  force  ; 


And  all  must  weep  sad  captives  to  the  Sein»» 
Unless  imchain'd  and  freed  by  Britain's  qneen. 
The  valiant  sovereign  calls  her  general  forth; 
Neither  recites  her  bounty,  nor  his  worth  : 
She  tells  him,  he  must  Europe's  fate  redeem. 
And  by  that  labour  merit  her  esteem  : 
She  bids  him  wait  her  to  the  sacred  ball ; 
Shows  him  prince  Edward,    aiid  the'  conquered 

Gaul ; 
Fixing  the  bloody  cross  upon  his  breast, 
Says,  be  must  die,  or  succour  the  distressed ; 
Placing  the  saint  an  emblem  by  his  side, 
She  tells  him.  Virtue  arm'd  must  conquer  lawlwg 
The  hero  bows  obedient,  and  retires  :        [Pride, 
The  queen's  commands  exalt  the  warrior's  fires; 
His  steps  are  to  the  silent  woods  tnclin'd. 
The  great  design  revolving  in  bis  mind ; 
When  to  his  sight  a  heavenly  form  appears : 
Her  hand  a  palm,  her  head  a  laurel  wears. 

"  Me^"  she  begins,  « the  fairest  child  of  Jove, 
Below  for  ever  sought,  and  blese'd  above ; 
Me,  the  bright  source  of  wealth,  and  power,  a«l 

fame, 
(Nor  need  I  say,  Victoria  is  my  ntoie) 
Me  the  great  father  down  to  thee  has  sent : 
He  bids  me  wait  at  thy  disttngiilsh'd  tent. 
To  execute  what  Anna's  wish  would  have : 
Her  subject  thou,  I  only  am  her  slave. 

"  Dare  then,  thou  much  belov'd  bx smiling  Fate, 
For  Anna's  sake,  and  in  her  name  be  great : 
Oo  forth,  and  be  to  distant  nations  known 
My  future  favourite,  and  my  darling  son : 
At  Shellenbeigh  I'll  manifest  sustain 
Thy  glorious  cause ;  and  spread  my  wings  again. 
Conspicuous  o>r  thy  helm,  in  Blenheim's  plain." 
The  goddess  said,  nor  would  admit  reply ; 
But  cut  the  liquid  air,  and  gain'd  the  sky. 

His  high  commissKNi  is  through  Britain  knovn^ 
And  thronging  armies  to  his  standard  run ; 
He  marches  thoughtful,  and  he  speedy  sails : 
(Bless  him,  ye  seas !  and  prosper  him,  ye  gales  !) 
Belgia  receives  him  welcome  to  her  shores ; 
And  William*s  death  with  lessen'd  grief  deplores : 
His  presence  only  must  retrieve  that  loss ; 
Marlborough  to  her  must  be  what  William  wa& 
So  when  great  Atlas,  from  these  low  abodes 
Recall'd,  was  gathered  to  his  kindred  gods  ; 
Alcides,  respited  by  prudent  Fate, 
Sustain'd  the  ball,  nor  droop'd  beneath  the  weight* 

Secret  and  swiil  behold  the  chief  advance ; 
Sees  half  the  empire  join'd  and  friend  to  France : 
The  British  general  dooms  the  fight ;  his  sword 
Dn radiul  he  draws ;  the  captains  wait  the  wofd. 
"  Anne  and  St  George  I"  the  charging  hero  cries  f 
Shrill  Echo  from  the  neighbouring  wood  replies, 
"  Anne  and  St  George." — At  that  auspicious  sign 
The  standards  move ;  the  adverse  armies  join. 
Of  eight  great  hours,  Time  measures  out  tlie  sands  ^ 
And  Europe's  fate  in  doubtful  balance  stands: 
The  ninth,  Victoria  comes;— o'er  Marlborough's 

head 
Confess'd  she  sits ;  the  hostile  troops  recede  : 
Triumphs  the  goddess,  from  her  promise  freed. 

The  eagle,  by  tlie  British  lion's  might 
rnchain'd  and  fi*ee,  directs  her  upwai^  flight : 
Nor  did  she  e'er  with  stronger  pinions  soar 
From  TybcT's  bank,    than  now  from   Danube's 

shore. 
.  Fir'd  with  the  thoughts  which  these  ideas  raise^ 
And  great  ambition  of  my  country's  praise. 
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the  English  Mose  shouM  like  the  Mantuan  rise, 
Scorniiil  of  earth  and  clouds,  should  reach  the  skies. 
With  wonder  (though  with  envy  still)  pursued  by 
human  eyes. 
But  we  must  change  the  style— just  now  I  said, 
I  ne'er  was  master  of  the  tuneful  trade ; 
Or  the  ttnall  genius  which  my  youth  could  boast. 
In  prase  and  business  lies  extinct  and  lost : 
Blcss'd,  if  I  may  some  younger  Muse  excite; 
Point  otit  the  game,  and  animate  the  flight; 
That,  from  Marseilles  to  Calais,  France  may  know. 
As  we  have  conquerors,  we  have  poets  too : 
And  either  laurel  does  in  Britain  grow ; 
That,  thodgh  among  ourselves,  with  too  much  heat. 
We  sometimes  wrangle,  when  we  should  debate^ 
(A  consequential  ill  which  freedom  draws  ; 
A  bad  effect,  but  from  a  noble  cause) 
We  can  with  universal  zeal  advance, 
To  curb  the  Pithless  arrogance  of  France  ; 
Kor  ever  shall  Britannia's  sons  refuse 
To  answer  to  thy  master  or  thy  Muso ; 
Nor  want  just  subject  for  victorious  strains. 
While  Marlborough's  arm  etenial  IsiureU  gains ; 
And  where  old  Spenser  sung,  a  new  Eliza  reigns. 


Then  too,  alas !  when  she  shall  tear 
The  lines  some  younger  rival  sends; 

She'll  give  me  leave  to  write,  1  fear. 
And  we  shall  still  continue  friends. 

For,  as  our  different  ages  move, 

Tis  so  ordain'd,  (would  Fate  but  mend  itl> 
That  I  shall  be  past  making  10^*6, 

When  she  begins  to  comprehend  it* 


VrOM  THIS  PASSAGE  IK 

THE  SCAUGERIANA. 
Lcs   Allemanslne  ce  soucient  pas  quel  vin    ils 
boivent,  pourveu  que  ce  soit  vin,  ni  quel  Latin 
ils  larlcnt,  pourreu  que  ce  soit  Latin. 

WnEH  you  with  High-Dutch  Hceren  dine, 
Kxpcct  false  Latin,  and  stummed  wine  : 
They  never  taste,  who  always  drink  ; 
They  always  tall(,  who  never  thinlu 


PARTIAL  FAME. 

The  stnidy  man,  if  he  in  love  obtains, 
In  open  pomp  and  triumph  reigns : 
The  subtle  woman,  if  she  should  succeed, 
Disowns  the  honour  of  the  deed. 

Though  he,  for  all  his  boast,  is  fbrc'd  to  yield. 
Though  she  can  always  keep  the  field : 
He  vaunts  his  conquests,  she  conceals  her  shame} 
How  partial  is  the  voice  of  Fame  ! 


TO  A  ClULD  OF  QUALITY, 

FIVE  YEARS   OLD,    1704; 
THE     AUTHOK     THEN     FOSTY. 

Lords,  knights,  and  'squires,  the  nnmcrous  band. 
That  w«-ar  the  fair  Miss  Mary's  fetters. 

Were  summoned  by  her  high  cH>mmand, 
To  show  their  passions  byj  their  letters. 

My  pen  amongst  the  rest  I  took. 

Lest  those  bright  eyes  that  cannot  read 

Should  dart  their  kindling  fires,  and  look 
The  power  they  have  to  be  obey'd. 

Kor  quality,  nor  reputation. 

Forbid  me  yet  my  flame  to  tell ; 
Dear  five  years  old  befriends  my  passion, 

And  I  inay  write  till  she  can  spell. 

Tor,  while  she  makes  her  silk-worms  beds 

With  all  the  tender  things  I  swear ; 
Whilft  all  th^  bonse  my  passion  reads. 

In  papers  roimd  her  baby's  hair; 

She  may  receive  and  own  my  flame, 

For,  though  the  strictest  prudes  should  know  it, 
Ac*U  pass  for  a  Most  virtuous  dame. 

And  I  for  an  unhappy'  poetk 


FOR  THE  PLAN  OF  A  FOUNTAtJi,    , 

OM   WHICH    ARE 

THE  EFFIGIES  OF  THE  QUEEN  ON  A  TSIUMrHAL  ARCH  { 
THE  FIGURE  OF  THE  BUKB  OF  MARLBOROUGH  BE- 
NE ATO ;  ANn  THE  CHIEF  RIVERS  OF  THE  WORLD 
ROUND  THE  WHOLE  WORK. 

Ye  active  streams,  where'er  your  waters  flow. 
Let  distant  climes  and  furthest  nations  know. 
What  ye  from  Tliames,  and  Danube  have  beep 
taught,  [fought. 

How  Anne   commanded,  and  how  Marlborough 

Qtioctinque  sctemo  propemtis,  flumina,  lapsu, 
Divisis  lato  terris,  populisque  rcmotis, 
Dicite,  nam  vobis  Tamesis  narravit  &  Istcr, 
Anna  quid  imperils  potuit,  quid  Marlburus  armi^ 


TIIE  CAMELEOX, 


As  the  Camelcon,  who  is  known 

To  have  no  colours  of  his  own ; 

But  borrows  from  his  neighbour's  hue 

His  white  or  black,  hi**  green  or  blue; 

And  struts  as  mucti  in  ready  light, 

Which  credit  gives  him  upon  sight. 

As  if  the  rainbow  were  in  tail 

Settled  on  him  and  his  heirs  male  ; 

So  the  young  'squire,  when  first  he  come§ 

From  country  school  to  Will's  or  Tom's, 

And  equally,  in  truth,  is  fit 

To  be  a  statesman,  or  a  wit ; 

Without  one  notion  of  his  own. 

He  saunters  wildly  up  and  down, 

Till  some  acquaintance,  good  or  bad. 

Takes  notice  of  a  staring  lad. 

Admits  him  in  amoii^  the  gang; 

ITieyjest,  reply,  dispute,  harangue: 

He  acts  and  talks,  as  they  befriend  him, 

Smear'd  with  the  colours  which  thty  lend 

I      Thus,  merely  as  his  fortune  cliances, 

I  His  merit  or  his  Ticc-advanoes. 
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If  haply  he  the  sect  pursues. 
That  read  and  comment  upon  news  ; 
He  takes  up  their  mysterious  fkce  ; 
He  drinks  his  coffee  without  lace ; 
This  week  his  mimic  tongue  runs  o'er 
"What  they  have  said  the  week  before ; 
His  wisdom  sets  all  Europe  right, 
And  teaches  Marlborough  when  to  fight* 

Or  if  it  be  his  fuXe  to  meet 
With  folks  who  have  more  wealth  than  wit  5 
He  loves  cheap  port,  and  double  bub ; 
And  settles  in  the  Hum  drum-club: 
He  learns  liow  stocks  will  fall  or  rise ; 
Holds  poverty  the  greatest  vice ; 
Thinks  « it  the  bane  of  conversation  ; 
And  says  that  learning  sp^ls  a  nation. 

But  if,  at  first,  he  minds  his  hits, 
And  drinks  champaign  among  the  wit0| 
Five  deep  he  toasts  the  towering  lasses  ; 
Repeats  you  verses  wrote  on  glasses;    . 
Is  in  the  chair ;  prescribes  the  Vkw ; 
And  lies  with  those  he  never  saw, 


MERRY  ANDRE fV. 

Sly  Merry  Andrew,  the  last  Southwark  fair 
(At  Barthormew  he  did  not  much  appear, 
So  peevish  was  the  edict  of  the  mayor) ; 
At  Southwark,  therefore,  as  his  tricks  he  show'd, 
To  please  our  masters,  and  his  friends  the  crowd ; 
A  huge  neatVtongue  he  in  his  right-hand  held, 
His  left  was  with  a  good  black-pudding  fillM. 
With  a  grave  look,  in  this  odd  equipage, 
The  clownish  mimic  traverses  the  stage. 
**  Why  how  now,  Andrew !"  cries  his  brother  droll : 
**  To-day*8  conceit,  methinks,  is  something  dull : 
Come  on,  sir,  to  our  worthy  friends  explain, 
AVhat  does  your  emblematic  worship  mean  ?** — 
Quoth  Andrew,  "  Honest  Fnglish  let  us  speak: 
Y6ur  emble-(what  d*  ye  call  *t)  is  heathen  Greek. 
To  tongue  or  pudding  thou  hast  no  pretence  : 
•Lc^amini;  thy  talent  is,  but  mine  is  sense. 
That  busy  fool  I  was,  which  thou  art  nqw  ; 
Desirous  to  correct,  not  knowing  how  j 
With  very  goo<l  design,  but  little  wit. 
Blaming  or  praising  things,  as  I  thought  fit 
1  for  this  conduct  had  what  I  deserv'd ; 
And,  dealing  honestly,  was  almost  starved. 
But  thauks  to  my  indulgent  stars,  I  eat ; 
Since  I  have  found  the  secret  to  be  great.  *^ — 
•*  O,  dearest  Andrew,"  says  the  humble  droll, 
•*  Henceforth  may  I  obey,  and  thou  control  j 
Provided  thou  iippart  thy  useful  skill." — 
**  Bow  then,"  says  Andrew ;  "and,  for  once,  1  will — 
Be  of  your  patron's  mind,  whatever  he  says ; 
Sleep  very  much  ;  think  little ;  and  talk'less : 
Jlind  neither  good  nor  bad,  nor  right  nor  wrong ; 
But  eat  your  pudding,  slave,  and  hold  your  tongue." 

A  reverend  prelate  stopt  his  coach  and  six, 
To  laugh  a  little  at  our  Andrew's  tricks. 
But  when  he  heard  him  give  this  golden  rule, 
•*  Drive  on,"  he  cried;  "  this  fellow  is  no  fool." 


A  SIMILE 
Dear  Thomas,  didst  thou  never  pO|^ 
lliy  head  into  a  tinman's  shop  ? 


There,  Thomas,  didst  thou  never  sQ^ 
('Tis  but  by  way  of  simile) 
A  squirrel  spend  his  little  rage, 
In  jumping  round  a  rolling  cage; 
The  cage,  as  either  side  tum'd  up. 
Striking  a  ring  of  bells  at  top  ? — 

MovM  in  the  orb,  pleas'd  with  the  chime^ 
The  foolish  creature  thinks  he  climbs : 
But  here  or  there,  turn  wood  or  wire. 
He  never  gets  two  inches  higher. 

So  fares  it  with  those  merry  blades. 
That  frisk  it  under  Pindus'  shades. 
In  noble  song,  and  lofty  odes, 
They  tread  on  stars,  and  talk  with  ^ods  \ 
Still  dancing  in  an  airy  round, 
Still  pleas'd  with  their  own  verses'  sound  I 
Brought  back,  how  fast  soe'er  they  go. 
Always  aspiring,  always  low. 


THB  FUE& 


Say,  sire  of  bisects,  mighty  Sol,** 
A  fly  upon  the  chariotrpole 
Cries  out,  "  what  blue-bottle  alive 
Did  ever  with  such  furv  drive  ?" — 
"  Tell,  Beelzebub,  great  fiither,  tell,'* 
(Says  t'  other,  perch'd  upon  the  wheel) 
"  Did  ever  any  mortal  fly 
Raise  such  ai  cloud  of  dust  as  I? 

"  My  judgment  tum'd  the  whole  4ebate^ 
My  valour  savM  the  sinking  state." 
So  talk  two  idle  buzzing  things ; 
To69  up  their  heads,  and  stretch  their  wingi^ 
But,  let  the  truth  to  light  be  brought. 
This  neither  spoke,  nor  t'  other  fought: 
No  merit  in  their  own  behaviour: 
Both  rais'd,  but  by  their  party's  favour. 


PARAPHRASE  FROM  THE  FRENCH, 

Ik  grcy-hair'd  Celia's  withcr'd  amu 

As  mighty  Lewis  lay,  - 
She  cry'd,  "  If  I  have  any  cbarmsi 

My  dearest,  let's  away  ! 
For  you,  my  love,  is  all  my  fear, 

Hark  how  the  drums  do  rattle  ; 
Alas,  sir !  what  should  you  do  here 

In  dreadful  day  of  battle  ? 
Let  little  Orange  stfty  and  fight, 

For  danger's  his  diversion ; 
The  wise  will  think  you  in  the  right. 

Not  to  expose  your  person  : 
Nor  vex  your  thoughts  how  to  repair 

The  ruins  of  your  glory : 
You  ought  to  leave  so  mean  a  care 

To  those  who  pen  your  story. 
Are  not  Boileau  and  Comeille  paid 

For  paneg3nric  writing? 
They  know  how  heroes  may  be  mad^ 

Without  the  help  of  fighting* 
When  iocs  too  saucily  approach, 

'Tis  best  to  leave  them  fairly; 
Put  six  good  horses  in  your  ooae||| 

And  carry  me  to  Marly, 
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let  Boailefi,  to  secare  y^ur  fame. 
Go  take  some  town,  or  buy  it ; 

trhilst  you,  great  sir,  at  Nostredame, 
Te  Demn  siog  in  qui?t !" 


FROM  THE  GREEK, 

GiEAT  Bacchus,  born  in  thunder  and  in  fire. 
By  native  heat  asserts  his  dreadful  sire, 
i^oarish'd  near  shady  rills  and  cooling  streams, 
He  to  the  nymphs  avows  his  amorous  flames. 
To  all  the  brethren  at  the  Bell  and  Vine, 
The  moral  says ;  mix  water  with  your  wine. 


EPIGRA^^T, 

FiAVV    carves  very  ill,  yet  will   palm   all  the 
meats ;  [eats. 

He  eats  more  than  six,  and  drinks  more  than  he 
Four  pipes  after  dinner  he  constantly  smokes  $ 
And  seasons  his  whifb  with  impertinent  jokes. 
Yet  si^hin^,  be  says,  we  must  certainly  break  ; 
And  my  cruel  unkindness  compels  him  to  speak ; 
For  of  late  I  invite  him — but  four  times  a  week. 


To  John  I  ow*d  great  obligation; 

But  John  unhappily  thought  fit 
To  publish  it  to  all  the  nation : 

Sure  John  and  I  are  more  than  quitt 

AMOTHEl. 

Yes,  every  poet  is  a  fool, 

By  demonstration  Ned  can  show  it, 
Happy,  could  NecVs  inverted  rule 

Pfove  every  foul  to  be  a  poeL 


Tbt  nags,  the  leanest  things  alive  ! 

So  vrry  hard  thou  lov*st  ta  drive ; 
I  heard  thy  anxious  roachman  say, 

It  cost  thee  more  in  whips  than  hay, 


TO  A  PERSOy  WHO  WROTE  ILL, 

AND  8POKI  WORSE  AOAIKST  ME. 

lira,  Philo,  ontouchM,  on  my  peaceable  shelf; 

Nor  take  it  amiss,  that  so  little  1  heed  thee : 
IV*»  no  envy  to  thee,  and  some  love  to  myself: 

Then  why  should  I  answer;  since  first  I  must 
read  thee? 

Drunk  with  Helicon's  waters  and  double- brew'd 
Be  a  linguist,  a  poet,  a  critic,  a  wag;        [bub. 

To  the  solid  delight  of  thv  well-judging  club. 
To  the  damage  alone  of  thy  bookseller  Brag. 


!  me  with  ratire :  what  harm  is  there  In't  ? 
Bot  from  all  viva  voce  reflection  forbear : 
There  can  be  no  danger  from  what  thou  shalt  print : 
There  may  be  .a  little  from  what  thou  may^st 


ON  THE   SAME   PBRSOM'. 


Wnirx,  fiaister  than  his  costive  brain  indite^, 
Philo's  quick  hand  in  flowing  letters  writes  ; 
His  case  appears  to  me  like  honest  Teague's, 
When  he  was  ran  away  with  by  his  legs. 
Phcebus,  give  Philo  o'er  himself  command  ; 
Quicken  his  senses,  or  restrain  his  hand ; 
Let  him  be  kept  from  paper,  pen,  and  ink  s 
So  may  he  cease  to  write,  and  learn  to  thinly 


UUID  Sir  FUTURUM  CJ^AS  FUGS 
QUJERERE, 

For  what  tomorrow  shall  disclose^ 
May  spoil  what  you  tonight  propose;^ 
England  may  change ;  or  Clue  stray : 
Love  and  life  are  for  today. 


A  BALLAD  OF  THB 

'NOTBROWNE  MAYDE, 

WRITTEN  THREE  IIU'NDREO  YEARS  SINCE *• 
A. 

Be  it  ryght,  or  wrong,  these  men  among,  on  women 

do  complaime ;  ,  [vayne, 

Affyrmyngc  this,  how  that  it  is  a  labour  spent  in 

To  love  them  wele;  for  never  a  dele  they  love  a 

man  agayne :  [tayne. 

For  late  a  man  do  what  he  can,  theyr  favour  to  at- 

Yet,  yf  a  newe  do  them  pursue,  theyr  fyrst  true  lover 

than  fa  banysbed  man. 

Laboureth  for  nought ;  for  from  her  thought  he  is 


I  say  nat,  nay,  but  that  all  day  it  is  bothe  writ  and 

sayd,  [decayed : 

That  womtns  fayth  is,  as  who  sayth,  all  utterly 

But,  npvorthflesse,  ryght  good  wytntese  in  this  casa 

might  be  laycd,  f  browne  maydc ; 

That  thoy  love  true,  and  continue ;  recorde  the  Not- 

Which,  when  her  love  came,  her  to  prove,  to  her 

to  make  his  moiie,  [hym  alone« 

Wolde  nat  depart;  for  in  her  hart  she  loved  but 

A. 

Than  betwayne  us  let  us  dyscus  what  was  all  the 

man6re  fand  fere» 

Betwayne  them  two;  wewyll  also  tell  aUthepayne, 

That  she  was  in:  nowc  I  begjrn,  so  tfkat  ye  me  an- 

swfere ; —  [an  ere  :-^ 

Wlterefore,  all  ye,  that  present  be,  I  pray  you  g3rve 

I  am  the  knyght;  I  come  by  nyght,  as  secret  as  I 

can,  f  banyshed  man.** 

Sayinge,  "  Alas,  thus  standeth  the  case,  I  am  a 

B. 
And  I  your  wyll  for  to  fiilfyl  in  this  wyll  nat  refuse ; 
lYustyoge  to  shewe,  in  words  fewe,  that  men  hav^ 

an  yll  use  [lesse  them  accuse : 

(To  theyr  own  shame)  women  to  blame,  and  cause- 
Therefore  to  yon  I  answere  nowe,  all  women  to  ex* 

cuse;—- 

■  So  Prior.-'Fint  pmtod  about  1521,  says  Cap^ 
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Myne  owne  hart  dere,  n^th  you  what  chere  ?  I  pray 

you,  tell  anone; 
For,  in  my  roynde,  of  all  mankynde,  I  love  but  you 

alone. 

A. 
It  standeth  so ;  a  dede  is  do,  whereof  grete  harm 

shall  growe ; 
My  destiny  is  for  to  dy  a  shamefuU  deth,  I  trowe; 
Or  elles  to  fie;  the  one  must  be ;  none  other  way 

I  knowe,  [my  bowe. 

But  to  withdrawe  as  an  outlawe,  and  take  me  to 
Wherfbre,  adue,  my  owne  hart  true !  none  other 

rede  I  can;  [man. 

For  I. must  to  the  grene  wode  go,  alone,  a  banyshed 


0  Lorde,  what  is  this  worldys  blysse,  that  chaungeth 

as  the  Monc !  [none. 

Tlie  somers  day  in  lusty  ^fay  is  derked  before  the 

1  here  you  say,  '*  Farewell!"  Nay,  nay,  we  depart 

not  so  sone :  [ye  done  ? 

MTiy  say  yc  so^  wheder  wyll  ye  go  ?  alas,  what  have 
All  my  welfare  to  sorowe  and  care  gholde  chaunge, 

yf  ye  were  gone ;  [alone. 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde,  I  love  but  you 


I  can  beleve,  it  shall  you  greve,  and  somwhat  you 
dystrayne;  [or  twa3me 

But,  aftyrwarde,  your  paynes  harde  within  a  day 

Shall  sone  aslake,  and  ye  shall  take  comfort  to  you 
agayne. 

Why  sholde  ye  ought }  for,  to  make  thought,  your 
labour  were  in  vayne. 

And  thus  I  do ;  and  pray  you  to,  as  hartely  as  I  can); 

For  1  must  to  the  grene  wode  go,  alone,  a  banysheid 


Kow,  syth  that  ye  hare  shewed  to  me  the  secret  of 

your  mynde,  [fynde : 

f  shall  be  plaync  to  you  agayne,  lyke  as  ye  shall  me 

8yth  it  IS  so  that  ye  wyll  go,  I  wolle  not  leve  be- 

hynde ;  [her  love  unkyndc  : 

Shall  it  never  be  sayd,  the  Notbrowne  Mayd  was  to 

Make  you  redy^ ;   for  so  am  I,  although  it  were 

anone ;  [alone, 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde,  I  love  but  you 


Yet  I  you  rede  to  take  good  hede  what  men  wyll 

thynke  and  say :  [away: 

Of  yonge  and  olde  it  shall  be  tolde,  that  ye  be  gone 

Your  wanton  wyll  for  to  fulfill,  in  grene  wode  you 

to  play  i  [make  delay : 

And  that  yc  myght  from  your  delyght  no  lenger 

Bather  than  ye  sholde  thus  for  me  be  called  an  yll 

wom&n,  [man. 

Yet  wolde  I  to  the  grene  wode  go,  alone,  a  banysbed 


Though  it  be  songe  of  olde  and  yonge,  that  I  sholde 

be  to  blame,  [of  my  name : 

Thcyrs  be  the  charge  that  speke  so  large  in  hurtyngr 

For  I  wyll  prove,  that  faythfuU  love  it  is  devoyd 

of  shame ;  [the  same ; 

In  your  distresse,  and  hevynesse,  to  part  wyth  ]rou. 

To  shewc  all  tho  that  do  nat  so,  true  loven  arc  they 

none :  [alone, 

for,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde,  I  love  but  you 


I  couDceyle  you,  remember  howe  it  is  no  mayden^f 

lawe,  [outl^e: 

Nothyne  to  dout,  but  to  renne  out  to  wode  with  an 

For  ye  must  there  in  your  hand  here  a  bowe,  redy 

todrawe;  [and  awe; 

And,  as  a  thefe,  thus  must  you  lyre,  ever  in  drede 

Whcrby  to  jrou  grete  harme  myght  growe :  jret  had 

I  lever  than,  [man. 

That  I  had  to  the  grene  wode  go,  alone,  a  banyshed 


I  say  nat,  nay,  but  as  ye  say,  it  is  no  mayden's  lore : 
But  love  may  make  me,  for  your  sake,  as  I  have 

sayd  before,  [in  store ; 

To  come  on  fote,  to  hunt,  and  shote,  to  get  us  mete 
For  so  that  I  your  company  may  have,  I  aske  no 

more;*  [ony  stone; 

From  which  to  part,  it  maketh  my  hart  as  cold  as 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde,  I  love  but  you 

alone. 

A. 
For  an  outlawe,  this  is  the  lawe,'-t]iat  men  hym 

take  and  bynde ;  [wywie 

Without  pyt^,  hanged  to  be,  and  waver  with  the 
Yf  I  had  neede,  (as  God  forbede!)  what  soconis 

coude  ye  fynde?  [drawe  behynde': 

For  sothe  I  trowe,  ye  and  your  bowe  for  fere  wolde 
And  no  mervayle;  for  lyteU  avayle  were  in  your 

councele  than :  [n3rshed  man. 

Mlierfore  PU'  to  the  grene  wode  go,  alone,  a  ba- 


Right  wele  knowe  ye,  that  women  be  but  foblc  for 

tofyght;  [knyght: 

No  womanhede  it  is,  indeede,  to  be  bolde  as  a 

Yet,  in  such  fere  yf  that  ye  were  with  enemyes  day 

and  night,  [with  my  myght, 

1  wolde  withstande,  with  bowe  in  hande,  to  hetpe  you 

And  you  to  save ;  as  women  have  from  deth  many  a 

one;  [alone. 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde,  I  love  but  yoa 


Yet  take  good  hede ;  for  ever  I  drede  that  ye  coude 

nat  8U8ta3me  [frost,  the  rajiie. 

The  thomie  wayes,  the  depe  valeies,  the  snowe,  the 

The  colde,  the  hete :  for,  dry  or  wete,  we  must  lodge 

on  the  playne ;  [twayne  : 

And,  us  above,  none  other  rofe  but  a  brake,  bush,  or 

Which  sone  sholde  greve  you,  I  beleve;   and  ye 

■  wolde  gladly  Uian,  [man. 

That  I  had  to  the  grene  wode  go,  alone,  a  banyshed 


Sytli  I  have  here  been  partyn^re  with  you  of  joy 

and  blysse, 
I  must  also  parte  of  your  wo  endure,  as  reson  is  z 
Yet  am  I  sure  of  one  pleasiire ;  and,  shortely,  it  is 

this, —  [foreamysses. 

That,  where  ye  be,  me  semeth,  parde,  I  coude  not 
Without  more  speche,  I  you  beseche  that  we  were 

shortely  gone ;  [aloof. 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde,  I  love  but  yoa 


Yf  ye  goo  thyder,  yc  must  consider, — whan  ye  have 
lust  to  dyne,  [ale,  ne  wine  ; 

There  shall  no  mctc,  be  for  to  gete,  neyther  bere 
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'Vt  shetei  c^emt  to  lye  betirene,  maden  of  thrade 
•ad  twyne ;  [your  bed  and  myne : 

None  other  house,  but  leres  asd  bowes,  to  oover 

0  myoe  hart  swete,  tbis  evyll  dy^e  sholde  make 
3rou  pale  and  wan ;  [nyshed  man 

Wherfore  I'll  to  tbe  grcne  wode  go,  alone,  a  ba- 


A1110D5C  tbe  wytde  dcre,  such  an  arch^re  as  men 

say  that  ye  be,  f plente  ? 

May  yc  nat  fiiyle  of  good  vitayle,  where  is  so  gretc 
And  water  clere  of  the  ryv^re  shall  be  full  swetc  to 

roe;  fshallsce: 

With  which  in  hele  I  shall  ryght  wcle  endure,  as  ye 
Aiki,  or  we  go,  a  bedde  or  two  1  can  provyde  anone ; 
Fur,  in  my  m3rnde,  of  all  maokyude,  I  Iotc  but  you 

alone. 

A. 
Lo  yet,  before,  yc  must  do  more,  >-f  ye  wyll  go  with 

me;  [thekne: 

As  rut  your  here  above  your  ere,  your  kyrtel  aborc 
Ulth  liowe  in  bande,  for  to  withstande  your  ene- 

niyes,  jrf  nedf  be : 
And,  this  same  nyght,  before  day-lyght,  to  wode- 

wardc  wyll  I  fle. 
Yf  that  yc  wyll  all  this  fulfill,  do  it*shortly  as  ye 

can ;  [man. 

£b  wyli  I  to  the  grene  wode  go,  alone,  a  banjrshcd 


I  shall  asnowe  do  more  for  you  than  toogcth  to  wo- 

manhede ;  [of  nede : 

To  sborte  my  here,  a  bow  to  bere,  to  shote  in  tyme 

Omy  swete  mother,  before  all  other  for  you  I  have 

most  drede :  [me  Icde. — 

fiat  nowe  adue !  I  must  onsuc  where  Fortune  doth 

All  this  make  ye:  nowe  let  us  fle ;  the  day  comcth 

last  upon;  [alone. 

for,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde,  I  love  but  you 

A. 
Kay,  nay,  nat  so;  ye  shall  nat  go,  and  I  shall  tell 

you  why, — 
Your  appctyght  is  to  be  lyght  of  love,  I  wele  espy  : 
For,  lyke  as  ye  have  sayed  to  me,  in  lyke  wy^ 

hardely  [company. 

Yc  wolde  answdre,  whosoever  it  were,  in  way  of 

ft  is  sayd  of  olde, — "  Sone  bote,  sone  colde;'*  and 

'  so  is  a  womAn :  [man. 

For  I  most  to  the  grene  wode^,  alone,  a  banysbed 


Yf  yc  take  hede,  it  is  no  nede  such  wordes  to  say 
by  me ;  [loved,  pard^: 

For  oft  ye  prayed,  and  longe  assayrri,  or  I  you 
And  though  that  I  of  aunccstry  a  baron's  daughter 
be,  [of  lowedcgre; 

Yet  have  you  proved  howe  T  yon  loved,  a  squycr 
And  ever  shall,  whatso  befall;  to  dy  therefore 

anone ;  [alone. 

For,  mmy  mynde,  of  all  manksrnde,  I  love  but  you 

A. 
A  Uuon's  chyldc  to  be  begyklc !  it  were  a  cursed 

dode :  [bede! 

Tn  he  frlatte  mith  an  ontlawe  !  Almighty  Go<l  for- 
Vi-4»  bc'tpr  were,  tbe  pore  squycrc  alone  to  forest 

yi^e,     •  [dcde 

I'baojcsfiolde  say  another  day,  that  by  that  cursed 


Ye  were  betrayed :  wherfore,  good  mayd,  the  best 

rede  tlmt  t  can,  [man 

Is,  tliat  I  to  the  grene  wode  go,  alone,  a  banyshed 

B. 

Whatever  befall,  I  never  shall  of  this  thyng  yoa 

upbrayd:  [trayed. 

But  yf  ye  go,  and  leve  me  so,  than  have  ye  me  bc^ 

Remem)«er  you  wele  howe  that  ye  dde ;  for,  if  yo 

be  as  ye  sayd,  [notbrowne  maytt. 

Ye  were  unkyndc,  to  leve  behyndc,  your  fove,  the 

Trust  me  truly,  that  I  shall  dy  sone  alter  yc  be 

gone;  [alone. 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde,  I  love  but  you 


Yf  that  ye  went,  ye  sholde  repent ;  for  in  the  forcsl 

nowe  [than  you : 

I  have  pur\'ayed  me  of  a  mayd,  whom  I  love  more 

Another  fayri^ru  than  ever  ye  were,  I  dare  it  wele 

avowe  i  [as  I  trowe : 

And  of  you  botheechc  sholde  be  wrothewith  other. 

It  were  myne  cse,  to  lyve  in  pese;  so  w^'II  I,  yf  I 

can ;  [man. 

Wherfore  I  to  the  wode  wyll  go,  alone,  a  banyshed 

B. 
Though  in  the  wode  I  undyrstode  yc  had  a  para- 
mour, [I  will  be  your: 
All  this  may  nought  remove  my  thought,  but  that 
And  she  shall  fyndc  me  soft,  and  kyndc,  and  cour- 
teys  every  hour ;  [my  power : 
Glad  to  fulfyll  all  that  she  wyll  commaunde  me,  to 
For  had  ye,  lo,  an  hundred  mo,  yet  woMe  I  be  that 
one;  [alone. 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde,  I  love  but  yoa 

A. 

Myne  own  derc  love,  I  se  the  prove  that  ye  be 

kynde,  and  true ;  [ever  I  kncwc. 

Of  maydc,  and  wyfc,  m  all  my  lyfo,  the  best  that 

Be  mcry  and  glad,  be  no  more  sad,  the  case  is 

cbaunged  newe;  [have  cause  to  rewe : 

For  it  were  rut  be,  that,  for  your  truthe,  ye  sholde 

Be  nat  dismayed;  wliatsoever  I  sayd  to  you,  whan 

I  began,  [man. 

I  wyll  not  to  the  grcne  wode  go,  I  am  no  banyshed 


These  tydings  be  more  gladder  to  me  than  to  be 

made  a  quene,  [sene, 

Yf  I  were  sure  they  sholde  endure :  but  it  is  often 

Whan  men  wyll  breke  promyse,  they  speke  the 

wordes  on  the  splene  :  [me  I  wene : 

Ye  shape  some  wyle,  me  to  begyle,  and  stele  from 

Than  were  the  case  worse  than  it  was,  and  I  more 

wo-begone ;  [alone. 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde,  I  love  but  you 


Ye  shall  nat  nede  further  to  drede;  I  will  notdys- 

parage  [a  lynagc.  ' 

You,  ((Jod  defende !)  syth  you  descend  of  so  grete 
Nowe  nnderstandc,  — 1<>  Westinarlande,  which  it 
'  myne  herytage,  [maryage 

I  wyll  you  bringe ;  and  with  a  rynge,  by  way  of 
I  wyll  you  take,  and  hidy  make,  as  shortely  as  I 
can :  [man. 

Thus  have  ye  woo  an  erlys  son,  and  not  a  banyshei 
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Here  may  ye  se,  that  women  be,  in  love,  meke, 

kynde,  and  stable  t 
Late  never  man  reprove  them  than,  ,..,..• 
But,  rather,  pray  God,  that  we  may  to  them  be 

comfortable,  [be  charytable. 

Which  Bometyme  proved  such  as  be  loved,  yf  they 
Forsoth,  men  wolde  that  women  sholde  be  meke  to 

them  ech  one ;  [but  hym  alone. 

Jkloche  more  ought  they  to  God  obey,  and  serve 


HENRY  AND  EMMA. 
A  POEM, 

^rOW  THl  MODEL  OP  THE  NUT-BEOWN  IIAIDi 


TO  CLOF. 


Thou,  to  whose  eyes  I  bend,  at  whose  command 
(Though  low  my  voice,  though  artless  be  my  hand, 
I  take  the  sprightly  reed,  and  sing,  and  play. 
Careless  of  what  the  censuring  world  may  say : 
Bright  Cloe,  object  of  my  constant  vow. 
Wilt  thou  awhile  unbend  thy  serious  brow  ? 
Wilt  thou  with  pleasure  hear  thy  lover's  strainS| 
And  with  one  heavenly  smile  overpay  his  pains  ? 
No  longer  shall  the  Kut-brown'  Maid  be  old ; 
Though  since  her  youth  three  hundred  years  have 
At  thy  desire,  she  shall  again  be  rais'd  ;       [roUM : 
And  her  reviving  charms  in  lasting  verse  be  praised* 

No  longer  man  of  woman  shall  complain, 
Tliat  be  may  love,  and  not  be  loVd  aga7n : 
That  we  in  vain  the  fickle  sex  pursue," 
Who  change  the  constant  lover  for  the  new. 
Whatever  has  been  writ,  whatever  said, 
Of  female  passion  feign'd,  or  faith  decays 
Henceforth  shall  in  my  vcixe  refuted  stand^ 
Be  said  to  winds,  or  writ  upon  the  sand. 
And,  while  my  notes  to  future  times  proclaim 
Unconquer'd  love,  and  ever-during  flame, 
O  fairest  of  the  sex !  be  thou  my  Muse : 
Deign  on  my  work  thy  influence  to  difiuse. 
Xjet  me  partake  the  blessings  I  rehearse. 
And  grant  me,  love,  the  just  reward  of  verse ! 
As  beauty's  potent  queen,  with  every  grace. 
That  once  was  Emma's,  has  adom'd  thy  face  j 
And  as  her  son  has  to  my  bosom  dealt 
That  constant  flame,  which  faithful  Henry  felt: 
O  let  the  story  with  thy  life  agree : 
Let  men  once  more  the  bright  example  secj 
What  Emma  was  to  him,  be  thou  to  me. 
Kor  send  me  by  thy  frown  from  her  I  love. 
Distant  and  sad,  a  banish'd  man  to  rove. 
But,  oh !  with  pity,  long-entreated,  crown 
My  pains  and  hopes ;  and,  when  thou  say'st  that 

one 
t>i  all  mankind  thou  lov'st,  oh !  think  on  me  alone. 

Whcrb  beauteous  Isis  and  her  husband  Tame, 
With  mingled  waves,  for  ever  flow  the  same. 
In  times  of  yore  an  ancient  baron  liv'd ; 
Great  gifts  bestow'd,  and  great  respect  receiv'd. 

When  dreadful  Edward,  with  successful  care, 
lied  his  free  Britons  to  the  Gallic  war ; 
This  lord  had  headed  his  appointed  bands, 
In  firm  allegiance  to  his  king's  commands  ^      ' 


A|id  (all  due  honours  faithfully  di8charg*d) 
Had  brought  back  his  paternal  coat,  enlarg'd 
With  a  new  mark,  the  witness  of  his  tml. 
And  no  inglorious  part  of  foreign  spoil. 

From  the  loud  camp  retir'd,  and  nbisy  courts 
In  honourable  ease  and  rural  sport, 
The  remnant  of  his  days  he  safely  past ; 
Nor  found  they  lagg'd  too  slow,  nor  flew  too  fdsC 
He  made  his  wish  with  his  estate  comply. 
Joyful  to  live,  yet  not  afraid  to  die. 

One  child  he  had,  a  daughter  chaste  and  fair. 
His  age's  comfort,  and  his  fortime's  heir. 
They  call'd  her  Emma;  for  the  beauteous  dame, 
Who  gave  the  viigin  biKh,  had  borne  the  name; 
The  name  th'  indulgent  fsther  doubly  lov'd : 
For  in  the  child  the  mother's  charms  improv'd. 
Yet  as,  when  little,  round  his  knees  she  playM, 
He  caiPd  her  oft,  in  sport,  his  Nut-brown  Maid, 
The  friends  and  tenants  took  the  fondling  word, 
(As  still  they  please,  who  imitate  their  lord) : 
Usage  confirm'd  what  fancy  had  begun ; 
The  mutual  terms  around  the  land  were  known  i 
And  Emma  and  the  Nut-brown  Maid  were  one. 

As  with  her  stature,  still  her  charms  increased  ; 
'Ilirough  all  the  isle  her  beauty  was  eonfess'd. 
Oh  !  what  perfections  must  that  virgin  share. 
Who  fairest  is  esteem'd,  where  all  are  fair  ! 
From  distant  shires  repair  the  noble  youth. 
And  find  report,  for  once,  had  lessened  truth.' 
By  wonder  first,  and  then  by  passion  mov'd,    4 
They  came ;  they  saw ;  they  manrell'd  ;'and  they 
By  public  praises,  and  by  secret  sighs,  [lov'd. 

Each  own'd  the  general  power  of  Emma's  eyes. 
In  tilts  and  tournaments  the  valiant  strove. 
By  glorious  deeds,  to  purchase  Emma's  Love. 
In  gentle  verse  the  witty  told  their  flame. 
And  grac'd  their  choicest  songs  with  Fj»ma's  name 
In  vain  they  combated,  in  vain  they  writ : 
Useless  their  strength,  and  impotent  their  wit. 
Great  Venus  only  must  direct  the  dart. 
Which  else  will  never  reach  the  fair-one's  heart. 
Spite  of  th'  attempts  of  force,  and  soft  effects  of  art* 
Great  Venus  must  prefer  the  happy  one: 
In  Henry's  cause  her  favour  must  be  shown ; 
And  Emma,  of  mankind,  must  love  but  him  alone* 

While  these  in  public  to  the  castle  came. 
And  by  their  grandeur  justified  their  flame ; 
More  secret  ways  the  careful  Henry  takes ; 
His  squires,  his  arms,  and  equipage  forsakes ! 
In  bonrow'd  name,  axid  false  attire  array'd, 
Oft  he  finds  means  to  see  the  beauteous  maid. 

When  Emma  hunts,  in  huntsman's  habit  dresly 
Henry  on  foot  pursues  the  bounding  beast. 
In  his  right-hand  his  beechen  pole  he  bears; 
And  graceful  at  his  side  bis  horn  he  wears. 
Still  to  the  glade,  where  she  has  bent  her  way. 
With  knowing  skill  he  drives  the  future  prey ; 
Bids  her  decline  the  hill,  and  shun  the  brake) 
And  shows  the  path  her  steed  may  safest  take ; 
Directs  her  spear  to  fix  the  glorious  wound ; 
PleasM  in  his  toils  to  have  her  triumph  crown'd  \ 
And  blows  her  praises  in  no  common  sound. 
A  falconer  Henry  is,  when  Emma  hawks ; 
With  her  of  tarsels  and  of  lures  he  talks. 
V\Km  his  wrist  the  towering  merlin  stands, 
Practis'd  to  rise,  and  stoop  at  her  commands. 
And  when  superior  now  the  bird  has  flown. 
And  headlong  brought  the  tximbling  quarry  down; 
With  humble  reverence  he  accosts  the  fair, 
And  with  the  honoiir'd  feather  d^cks  her  haar 
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iTet  itiU,  as  from  the  qiortiv«  field  she  goes, 
His  dowD-cast  eye  reveals  his  inward  woes  ; 
And  by  his  look  and  sorrow  is  exprest, 
A  nobler  game  pursued  than  bird  or  beast 

A  shepherd  now  along  the  plain  he  roves; 
AdA,  with  his  jolly  pipe,  delights  the  groves. 
The  neighbouring  swains  around  the  stranger 

throng, 
Or  to  admire,  or  emulate  his  song : 
VThiie  with  soft  i^rrow  he  renews  his  lays, 
Kor  heedful  of  their  envy,  nor  their  praise. 
But,  soon  aft  Emma's  eyes  adorn  the  plain, 
His  notes  he  raises  to  a  nobler  strain, 
With  dutiful  respect  and  studious  fear; 
Lest  any  careless  sound  oiTend  her  ear. 

A  frantic  gipsy  now,  the  house  he  haunts, 
And  in  wild  phrases  speaks  dissembled  wants* 
With  the  fond  maids  in  palmistry  he  deals : 
They  tell  the  secret  first,  which  he  reveals ; 
Says  who  shall  wed,  and  who  shall  be  beguiPd ; 
W'i»t  groom  shall  get,  and  squire  mamtain  the 

child. 
But,  when  bright  Emma  would  her  fortune  know, 
A  softer  look  unbends  his  opening  brow ; 
With  trembling  awe  he  gazes  on  her  eye. 
And  in  soft  accents  forms  the  kind  reply ; 
That  she  shall  prove  as  fortunate  as  fair ; 
And  Hymen*s  choicest  gifts  are  all  reserved  for  her. 

Now  oft  had  Henry  changed  his  sly  disguise, 
rnmark*d  by  all  but  beauteous  Emma's  eyes : 
Oft  had  fonnd  means  alone  to  see  the  dame. 
And  at  her  feet  to  breathe  his  amorous  flame  ; 
And  oft,  the  pangs  of  absence  to  remove. 
By  letters,  soft  interpreters  of  love  : 
Till  Time  and  Industry  (the  mighty  two 
That  bring  our  wishes  nearer  to  our  view) 
Made  him  perceive,  that  the  inclining  fkir 
Feceiv'd  his  vows  with  no  reluctant  ear; 
That  Venus  had  confinn'd  her  equal  reign, 
And  dealt  to  Emma's  heart  a  share  of  Jlenry's  pain* 

While  Cupid  smiPd,  by  kind  occasion  blessed, 
And,  with  the  secret  kept,  the  love  increas'd; 
The  amorous  youth  frequents  the  silent  groves; 
And  much  he  meditates,  for  much  he  loves. 
He  loves,  'tis  true ;  and  is  bclov'd  again : 
Great  are  his  joys ;  but  will  they  long  remain  ? 
Emma  with  smiles  receives  his  present  flame  ; 
But,  smiling,  will  she  ever  be  the  same  ? 
Beautiful  looks  are  rul'd  by  fickle  minds; 
And  summer  seas  are  turoM  by  sudden  winds. 
Another  love  may  gain  her  easy  youth : 
Time  changes  thought,  and  flattery  conquers  tr^th. 

O  impotent  estate  of  human  life ! 
Where  Hope  and  Fear  maintain  eternal  strife; 
Where  fleeting  joy  does  lasting  doubt  inspire ; 
And  most  we  question,  what  we  most  desire ! 
Amongft  thy  various  gifts,  great  Heaven,  bestow 
Our  cup  of  love  immix'd ;  forbear  to  throw 
Bittnr  mgredients  in ;  nor  pall  the  draught 
With  naoteoos  grief:  for  our  ill -judging  thought 
Hardly  enjoys  the  pleasurable  taste; 
Or  deems  it  not  sincere ;  or  fears  it  cannot  last 

With  wishes  rais'd,  with  jealousies  opprest, 
<  Alternate  tyrants  of  the  human  breast) 
By  one  great  trial  he  resolves  to  prove 
The  feith  of  woman,  and  the  force  of  love. 
If,  scannini^  Emma's  virtues,  he  may  find 
That  beantcous  frame  enclose  a  steady  mind^ 
HeHI  fix  bis  hope,  of  future  joy  secure  ; 
4b4  live  atbiw  to  HyvKn^a  ha^ppy  powor. 


But  if.  the  fair-one,  as  he  foars,  is  ftail ; 
If,  pois'd  aright  in  Reason's  equal  scale. 
Light  fly  her  merit,  and  her  faults  prevail  ,* 
His  mind  he  vows  to  froe  from  amorous  care. 
The  latent  mischief  from  his  heart  to  tear, 
Resume  his  azure  arms,  and  shine  again  in  war. 

South  of  the  castle,  in  a  verdant  glade, 
A  spreading  beech  extends  her  friendly  shade ' 
Here  oft  the  nymph  his  breathing  vows  had  heard^ 
Here  oft  her  silence  had  her  heart  declared. 
As  active  Spring  awak'd  her  infant  buds. 
And  genial  life  informed  the  verdant  woods; 
Henry,  in  knots  involving  Emma's  name, 
Had  half  expressed,  and  half  conceal'd,  his  flam/^ 
Upon  this  tree :  and,  as  the  tender  mark 
Grew  with  the  year,  and  widen'd  with  the  bark, 
Venus  had  heard  the  virgin's  soft  address. 
That,  as  the  wound,  the  passien  might  increase. 
As  potent  Nature  shod  her  kindly  showers. 
And  deck'd  the  various  mead  with  qpeniug  flowei% 
Upon  this  tree  the  nymph's  obliging  care 
Had  left  a  firequent  wreath  for  Henry's  hair; 
Which,  as  with  gay  delight  the  lover  found, 
Pleas'd  with  his  conquest,  with  her  present 

crown'd, 
Olorious  through  all  the  plains  he  oft  had  gon6| 
And  to  each  swain  the  mystic  honour  shown; 
The  gift  still  prais'd,  the  giver  still  unknown. 

His  secret  note  the  troubled  Henry  writes  t 
To  the  lone  tree  the  lovely  maid  invites . 
Imperfect  words  and  dubious  terms- express, 
That  unforeseen  mischance  disturbed  his  peace; 
That  he  must  something  to  her  ear  commend. 
On  which  her  conduct  and  his  life  depend. 

Soon  as  the  fair -one  had  the  note  receiv'd. 
The  remnant  of  the  day  alone  she  griev'd : 
For  different  this  from  every  former  note, 
Which  Venus  dictated,  and  Henry  wrote; 
Which  told  her  all  his  future  hopes  were  laid 
On  the  dear  bosom  of  his  Nut-brown  Maid; 
Which  always  bless'd  her  eyes,  and  own'd  her 

power ; 
And  bid  her  oft  adieu,  yet  added  more. 
Now  night  advanc'd.'  The  house  in  sleep  were  laid  | 
The  nurse  experienc'd,  and  the  prying  maid, 
And,  last,  that  sprite,  which  does  incessant  haunt 
The  lover's  steps,  the  ancient  maiden-aunti 
To  her  dear  Henry,  Emma  wings  her  way. 
With  quicken'd  pace  repairing  forc'd  dejay  ; 
For  Love,  fantastic  power,  that  is  afraid 
To  stir  abroad  till  Watchfulness  b«  laid^ 
Undaunted  then  o'er  clifis  and  valleys  strays^ 
And  leads  his  votaries  safe  through  pathless  way^ 
Not  Argus,  with  his  hundred  eyes,  shall  find 
Where  Cupid  goes;    though  he,  poor  guide  I   it 
blind. 

The  maiden  first  arriving,  sent  her  eye 
To  ask,  if  yet  its  chief  delight  were  nigh : 
With  foar  and  with  desire,  with  joy  and  pain. 
She  sees,  and  runs  to  meet  him  on  the  plain* 
But,  oh  !  his  ^teps  proclaim  no  lover's  haste: 
On  the  low  ground  his  fix'd  regards  are  cast; 
His  artful  bosom  heaves  dissemble  sighs ; 
And  tears  subom'd  fall  copious'from  his  eyeb 

With  ease,  alas !  we  credit  what  we  lovei 
His  painted  grief  does  real  sorrow  move 
In  the  afilicted  fair;  adown  her  cheek 
Trickling  the  genuine  tears  their  current  break  ; 
Attentive  stood  the  mournful  nymph :  the  man 
Brok<;  iilence  first  i  the  tide  aiteroat«  nuk 
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Sincere,  0  tell  mc,  hast  thou  felt  a  pain, 
Emma,  beyond  \kliat  woman  knows  to  feign } 
Has  thy  uncertain  bosom  ever  strove 
With  the  first  tumults  of  a  real  love  ? 
Hast  thou  now  dreaded,  and  now  blest  his  sway, 
By  turns  averse,  and  joyful  to  obey  ? 
TThy  virgin  softness  hast  thou  e'er  bewail'd, 
Ae  Reason  yielded,  and  as  Love  prevailM? 
And  wept  the  potent  god's  resistless  dart, 
JHis  killing  pleasure,  his  ecstatic  smart. 
And  heavenly  poison  thrilling  through  thy  heart? 
If  so,  with  pity  view  my  wretched  state ; 
At  least  deplore,  and  then  foi"get  my  fete : 
To  some  more  happy  knight  reserve  thy  ohamis. 
By  Fortune  favour'd,  and  successful  arms;  . 
And  only,  as  the  Sun's  revolving  ray 
Brings  l»ck  each  year  this  melancholy  day. 
Permit  one  sigh,  and  set  apart  one  tear. 
To  an  abandoned  exile's  endless  care. 
JFor  me,  alas !  out-cast  of  human  race, 
l/jv^'s  anger  only  waits,  and  dire  disgrace; 
For,  lo !  these  hands  in  murther  are  imbrued; 
These  trembling  feet  by  Justice  are  pursued: 
Fate  culls  aloud,  and  hastens  me  away; 
A  shameful  death  attends  my  longcr*stay ; 
And  I  this  night  must  fly  from  thee  and  love, 
Condemned  in  lonely  woods,  abanish'd  man,  to  rove. 

^  BMMA. 

What  is  our  bliss,  that  changeth  with  the  Moon ; 
And  day  of  life,  that  darkens  ere  'tis  noon  ? 
What  is  true  passion,  if  unblest  it 'dies  ? 
And  where  is  Emma's  joy,  if  Henry  flies  } 
If  love,  alas !  be  pain ;  the  pain  I  bear 
No  thought  can  figure,  and  no  tongue  declare. 
Ne'er  faithful  woman  felt,  nor  false  one  fbign'd, 
The  flames  which  long  have  in  my  bosom  reign*d  : 
The  god  of  love  himself  inhabits  there, 
Witli  all  his  rage,  and  dread,  and  grief,  and  care. 
His  complement  of  stores,  and  total  war. 

O  !  cease  then  coldly  to  suspect  my  love ; 
And  let  my  deed  at  least  my  faith  approve. 
Alas  I  no  youth  shall  mj"  end(?nrments  share ; 
Nor  day  nor  night  »hall  internipt  my  care ; 
No  future  story  shall  with  truth  upbraid 
The  cold  indifference  of  the  Nut-brown  Maid ; 
Nor  to  hard  banishment  shall  Henr>'  run,' 
While  careless  Emma  sleeps  on  beds  of  down. 
View  me  resolved,  where'er  thou  Icad'st,  to  go, 
Friend  to  thy  pain,  and  partner  of  thy  woe; 
For  I  attest,  fair  Venus  and  her  son,         ^ 
Tliat  I,  of  all  mankind,  will  love  but  thee  alone. 


Let  prudence  yet  obstruct  thy  venturous  way ; 
Jind  take  good  heed,  what  men  will  think  and  say ; 
That  beauteous  Emma  vagrant  courses  took ; 
Her  fether's  house  and  civil  life  forsook ; 
That,  full  of  youthful  bloo<l,  and  fond  of  man, 
She  to  the  wood -land  with  an  exile  ran. 
B<^ect,  that  lessen'd  fame  is  ne'er  regain'd. 
And  virgin  honour,  once,  is  alwa}^  stain'd : 
Timely  advis'd,  the  coming  evil  shun  ; 
Better  not  do  the  deed,  than  weep  it  done. 
No  penance  can  abwlve  our  guilty  fame ; 
Nor  tears,  tlttit  wa«h  out  sin,  can  wash  out  shame. 
Then  fly  the  sad  eficcts  of  desperate  love, 
And  leave  a  bonish'd  man  through  lonely  woods  to 


Let  Emma's  hapless  case  be  falsely  toM 
By  the  rash  young,  or  the  ill-natur*d  old :  ~ 
Let  every  tongue  its  various  censiires  choose  ; 
Absolve  with  coldness,  or  with  spite  accuse : 
Fair  Truth,  at  last,  her  radiant  beams  will  raise; 
And  Malice  vanquis^li'd  heightens  Virtue*s  praise. 
Let  then  thy  favour  but  indulge  my  flight; 
O  !  let  my  presence  make  thy  travels  {ight^ 
And  potent  Venus  shall  eicalt  my  name 
Above  the  i-umours  of  censorious  Fame; 
Nor  from  that  busy  demon's  restless  power 
Will  ever  Emma  other  grace  implore, 
Than  that  this  truth  should  to  the  world  be  known. 
That  I,  of  all  mankind,  have  lov'd  but  thee  alone. 


But  canst  thou  widd  the  sword,  and  bend  the  bow  ? 
With  active  force  rcpc*l  the  sturdy  foe  ? 
When  the  loud  tumult  speaks  the  battle  nigh. 
And  winged  deaths  in  whistling  arrows  fly; 
Wilt  thou,  though  woimdcd,  yet  undaunted  stay. 
Perform  thy  part,  and  share  the  dangerous  day  ? 
Then,  as  thy  strength  decays,  thy  heart  will  fail. 
Thy  limbs  all  trembling,  and  thy  checks  all  pale; 
With  fruitless  sorrow,  thou,  inglorious  maid. 
Wilt  weep  thy  safety  by  thy  love  betray'd : 
Then  to  thy  friend,  by  foes  o'er-charg*d,  deny 
Thy  little  useless  aid,  and  coward  fly : 
Then  wilt  thou  curse  the  chance  that  made  thee  love 
A  banish'd  man,  condenm'd  in  lonely  woods  to  rove. 

SHMA. 

With  fatal  certainty  Thalestris  knew 
To  send  the  arrow  from  the  tnanging  yew ; 
And,  great  in  arms,  and  foremost  in  the  war, 
Bonduca  brandished  high  the  British  spear. 
Could  thirst  of  vengeance  and  desire  of  fame 
Excite  the  female  breast  with  martial  flame  ? 
And  shall  not  love's  dinner  power  inspire 
More  hardy  virtue,'  and  more  generous  fire  ? 

Near  thee,  mistrust  not,  constant  I'll  abide. 
And  fall,  or  vanquish,  fighting  by  thy  side. 
'Iliough  my  inferior  strength  may  not  allow 
That  I  should  bear  or  draw  the  warrior  bow; 
With  ready  hand  I  will  the  shaft  supply. 
And  joy  to  see  thy  victor  arrows  fly. 
Touch'd  in  the  battle  by  the  hostile  reed, 
Sliould'st  thou,  (but  Heaven  avert  it!)  should'st 

thou  bleed ; 
To  stop  the  wounds,  my  finest  lawn  Pd  tear. 
Wash  them  with  tears,  and  wipe  them  with  my  hair; 
Blest,  when  my  dangers  and  my  toils  have  shown 
That  I,  of  all  mankind,  could  love  but  thee  alone. 

BBNRY. 

But  canst  thou,  tender  maid,  canst  thou  sustain 
Afiiictivc  want,  or  hunger's  pressing  pain? 
Those  limbs,  in  lawn  and  soi'tcst  silk  array'd. 
From  sun-beams  guarded,  and  of  winds  afraid. 
Can  they  bear  angry  .love  ?  can  they  resist 
The  parching  dog-star,  and  the  bleak  north-east? 
When,  chili'd  by  adverse  snows  and  beating  rain. 
We  tread  with  weary  ste^w  the  longsomo  pUun  ; 
When  with  hard  toil  we  seek  our  evening  food. 
Berries  and  acorns  from  the  neighbouring  wood; 
And  finrl  among  the  cliffs  no  other  house 
But  the  thin  covert  of  some  pather't?  bouehs; 
Wilt  thou  not  then  reluctant  siifel  tiilne  eye 
Around  the  droaiy  waste,  and,,  wcqping,  try 
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fTkoogh  then,  alas !  that  trial  be  too  late) 
To  find  thy  Chiller's  liospitable  gate, 
And  seats,  where  ease  and  plenty  brooding  sate  ? 
Those  seats,    whence  long  excluded  thou  must 
That  gate,  for  ever  barr*d  to  thy  return :  [mourn ; 
Wilt  thou  not  then  bewail  ill-fated  love, 
And  bate  a  banished  man,  ooademnM  in  woods  to 
rave? 

BUMA. 

Thy  rise  offbrtane  did  I  only  wed, 
From  its  decline  determined  to  recede ; 
Bid  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  thee 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer's  sea ; 
While  gentle  Zephyrs  play  in  prosperous  gales. 
And  Fortune's  fevour  fills  the  swelling  sails ; 
But  wouM  forsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shore. 
When  the  «inds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar  ? 
No,   Henry,  no :  one  sacred  oath  has  tied 
Our  loves :  one  destiny  our  life  shall  guide; 
K«r  wild  nor  deep  our  common  way  divide. 

When  from  the  cave  thou  risest  with  tlie  day, 
To  beat  the  woods,  and  rouse  the  Iwunding  prey; 
The  cave  with  moss  and  branches  1*11  adorn, 
And  chcvrful  sit,  to  wait  my  lord's  return : 
And,  when  thou  frequent  bring'st  the  smitten  deer, 
(For  seldom,  archers  say,  thy  arrows  err) 
rU  fetch  quick  fuel  from  the  neighbouring  wood. 
And  strike  the  sparkling  fiint,  and  dress  the  food; 
With  humble  duty,  and  officious  haste, 
ril  cull  the  furthest  mead  for  thy  repast ; 
The  choicest  herb<  I  to  thy  board  will  bring, 
And  draw  thy  %witer  from  the  freshest  spring : 
And,  when  at  night  with  weary  toil  opprcst, 
Soft  slumbers  thou  enjoy'st,  and  wholesome  rest, 
Watchful  ril  guard  thee,  and  with  midnight  prayer 
M'eary  the  gods  to  keep  thoe  in  their  care  ; 
And  joyous  ask,  at  mom's  returning  ray. 
If  thou  hast  health,  and  I  may  bless  the  day. 
Afy  tho«ights  shall  fix,  my  Litest  wish  depend, 
Ou  thee,  guide,  guardian,  kinsman,  father,  friend: 
By  all  thesie  sacred  names  bQ  Henry  knoi»ii 
To  Emma's  heart;  and  .^[ratoful  let  him  own 
That  sbe^  of  all  mankind,  could  love  but  him  alone  f 


Vainly  thou  ti^ll'st  me,  what  the  woman's  care 
Shalt  in  the  wildness  of  Uic  wood  prepare  : 
Thou,  ere  thou  goest,  unhappicst  of  thy  kintl^ 
Must  leave  the  habit  and  the  sex  behind. 
No  longer  shall  thy  comely  tresses  break 
111  fluwin^  ringlets  on  thy  snowy  nock; 
9r  sit  behind  thy  head,  an  ample  round, 
In  graceful  braids  with  various  ribbon  bound : 
No  longer  shall  the  bodice  aptly  lac'd, 
Fnxn  tliy  full  bosom  to  thy  slender  waist. 
That  air  and  harmony  of  shape  express, 
Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifiiUy  loss : 
Nor  shall  thy  lower  garments'  artful  plait. 
From  thy  fair  side  dependent  to  thy  feet. 
Arm  their  chaste  beauties  with  a  modest  pride, 
J^  double  every  charm  they  seek  to  hide. 
Th'  ambrosial  plenty  of  thy  shining  hair, 
Cropt  off  and  lokt.  Scarce  lower  than  thy  ear 
Shall  stand  uncouth  :•  a  horseman's  coat  shall  hide 
Thy  taper  shape,  and  comeliness  of  side  : 
The  short  trunk -hose  shall  show  thy  foot  and  knee 
licentious,  ami  to  common  eye-sight  free : 
And,  with  a  bolder  stride  and*  looser  air, 
t^iogled  with  meoj  a  man  thou  must  appear. 


Nor  solitude,  nor  gentle  peace  of  mind,- 
Mistaken  maid,  shalt  thou  in  forests  find  : 
'Tis  long  since  Cynthia  and  her  train  were  there^ 
Or  guardian  gods  made  innocence  their  care. 
Vagrants  and  outlaws  shall  offend  thy  view : 
For  such  must  be  my  friends,  a  hideous  crew 
By  adverse  fortune  mix'd  in  social  ill, 
TrainM  to  assault,  and  discipiin'd  to  kill ; 
Their  common  loves,  a  lewd  abandon'd  pack. 
The  beadle's  lash  Itill  flagrant  on  their  back : 
By  sloth  corrupted,  by  disorder  fed, 
Made  bold  by  want,  and  prostitute  for  bread  i 
With  such  must  Emma  hunt  the  tedious  day. 
Assist  their  violence,  and  diride  their  prey  : 
With  such  she  must  return  at  setting  light. 
Though  not  partaker,  witness  of  their  night. 
Thy  ear,  innr'd  to  charitable  sounds 
And  pitying  love,  must  feel  the  hateful  woondi 
Of  je8t  obscene  and  vulgar  ribaldry. 
The  ill-bred  question,  and  the  lewd  reply  ; 
Brought  by  long  habitude  from  bad  to  worse. 
Must  hear  the  frequent  oath,  the  direful  curse. 
That  latest  weapon  of  the  wretches'  war, 
And  blasphemy,  sad  comrade  of  despair. 

Now,  Emma,  now  the  last  reflcrction  make. 
What  thou  would'st  follow,  what  thou  must  iof'^ 
sake :  r 

By  our  ill-omen'd  stars,  and  adverse  Heaven, 
No  middle  object  to  thy  choice  is  given* 
Or  yield  thy  virtue,  to  attain  thy  love ;        [rove- 
Or  leave  a  banish'd  man,  condemn'd  in  woods  t* 


O  grief  of  heart  \  that  our  unhappy  fatc^ 
Force  thee  to  suffer  what  thy  honour  hates  : 
Mix  thee  amongst  the  bad  ;  or  make  thee  run 
Too  near  the  paths  which  Virtne  bids  thee  shumt 
Yet  witli  hcT  Henry  still  let  Emma  go  ; 
With  him  abhor  tlic  vice,  but  share  the  woe : 
And  sure  my  little  heart  can  never  err 
Amidst  the  worst,  if  Henry  still  be  there. 

Our  otitwanl  act  is  prompted  from  within  ; 
And  from  the  sinner's  mind  proceeds  the  sins 
By  her  own  choice  free  Virtue  is  ap|»rov*d ; 
Nor  by  the  force  of  outwatd  objects  mov'd. 
Who  has  assay'd  no  danger,  gains  no  praise* 
In  a  small  isle,  amidst  the  widest  seas. 
Triumphant  Constancy  has  fix'd  her  seat : 
In  vain  the  Syrens  sing,  the  tempests  beat : 
'llieir  flattery  she  rejects,  nor  fears  their  threat. 

For  thee  alone  these  little  charms  I  drest : 
Condemn'd  them,  or  absolv'd  them  by  thy  test* 
In  comely  figure  rang'd  my  jewels  shone, 
Or  negligently  plac'd  for  thee  alone : 
For  thee  again  they  shall  be  laid  aside ; 
The  woman,  Henry,  shall  put  off  her  pride 
For  thee:  my  clothes,  my  sex,  exchanged  for  the^ 
I'll  mingle  with  the  people's  wretohed  lee : 
O  line  extreme  of  human  infamy  ! 
WfChting  the  scissars,  with  these  hands  Pll  tear 
(If  that  obstrucU  my  flight)  this  load  of  hair. 
Black  soot,  or  yellow  walnut,  shall  disgrace 
This  little  rod  and  white  of  Emma's  face. 
'Hiese  nails  with  scratches  shall  deform  my  breas^   * 
Tipst  by  my  look  or  colour  be  exprcss'd 
l*be  mark  of  aught  high-bom,  or  ever  better  dre«a.'d» 
Vet  in  this  commerce*  umlcr  this  diseut^w, 
Ijet  me  be  cratc-ful  still  to  Hoory's  cyc« ; 
Loil  to  the  world,  let  mo  to  himbe'kDowai 
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My  fate  I  can  a\)9oWe,  if  lie  shall  own 

That,  Icaring  all  mankind,  I  love  but  him  alone. 

*  HENRT. 

O  wildest  thonghts  of  an  abandoned  mind  ! 
Vame,  habit,  parents,  woman,  left  bebin<|, 
Ev'n  honour  dubious,  thou  preferr*st  to  go 

Wild  to  the  woods  with  me :  said  Emma  so? 
Or  did  I  dream  what  Emma  never  said  ? 
O  guilty  errour  !  and  O  wretched  maid  ! 
Whose  roving  fancy  would  resolve  the  same 
With  him,  who  next  should  tempt  her  easy  fame; 
And  blow  with  empty  words  the  susceptible  flame. 
Now  why  should  doubtful  termb  thy  mind  perplex  ? 
Confess  thy  failty,  and  avow  the  sex  : 
No  lon^r  loose  desire  for  constant  love     [to  rovew 
Jftiitake :  but  say,  'tis  man  with  whom  thou  loug'st 


Are  there  not  poisons,  racks,  and  flames,  and 

swords, 
That  Emma  thus  must  die  by  Henry^s  words  ? 
Yet  what  could  swords  or  poison,  racks  or  flame. 
But  mangle  and  disjoint  this  brittle  frame  ! 
lAore  fatal  Henry's  words ;  they  murder  Emma's 

fame. 
And  fall  these  sayings  from  that  gentle  tongue, 
Where  civil  speech  and  soft  persuasion  hung ; 
Whose  artful  sweetness  and  harmonious  strain, 
Courting  my  grace,  yet  courting  it  in  vain,     , 
Call'd  sighs,  and  tears,  and  wishes,  to  its  aid  ; 
And,  whilst  it  Henry's  glowing  flame  conveyed, 
Still  blam'd  the  coldness  of  the  Nut-brown  Maid } 

Let  envious  Jealousy  and  canker'd  Spite 
Produce  my  actions  to  severest  light. 
And  tat  my  open  day,  or  secret  night. 
Did  e'er  my  tongue  speak  my  unguarded  heart 
The  least  inclin'd  to  play  the  wanton's  part  ? 
Did  e'er  my  eye  one  inward  thought  reveal. 
Which  angels  might  not  hear,  and  virgins  tell  ^ 
And  hast  thou,  Henry,  in  my  conduct  known 
One  fault,  but  that  which  I  must  never  own, 
That  I,  of  all  mankind,  have  lov'd  but  thee  alone  ? 

HEKRY. 

Vainly  thon  talk'st  of  loving  me  alone : 
Each  man  is  man ;  and  all  our  sex  is  one* 
false  are  our  words,  and  fickle  is  our  mind : 
Nor  in  Love's  ritual  can  we  ever  find 
Vows  made  to  last,  or  promises  to  bind. 

By  Nature  prompted,  and  for  empire  made. 
Alike  by  strength  or  cunning  we  invade : 
When  arm'd  with  rage  we  march  against  the  fbe. 
We  lift  the  battle-axe,  and  draw  the  bow : 
When,  fir'd  with  passion,  we  attack  the  fur. 
Delusive  sighs  and  biittle  vows  we  bear ; 
Our  falsehood  and  our  arms  have  equal  use  ; 
As  they  our  conquest  or  delight  produca 
The  foolish  heart  thou  gav'st,  again  receive. 
The  only  boon  departing  love  can  give. 
To  be  less  wretched,  be  no  longer  true ; 
What  strives  to  fly  thee,  why  should'st  thoa  pur- 
Forget  the  present  flame,  indulge  a  new  ;       [sue  ? 
Single  the  loveliest  of  the  amorous  youth  ; 
Ask  for  his  vow ;  but  hope  not  for  his  truth. 
The  next  man  (and  the  next  thou  shalt  belieVe) 
Will  pawn  his  gods,  intending  to  deceive  ; 
Will  kneel,  implore,  persist,  o'ercome,  and  lesve. 
Hence  let  thy  Cupid  aim  his  arrows  right ; 
Be  wise  and  false,  shun  trouble,  seek  delight : 
Change  thoa  the,4isty  nor  wait  thy  Jover't  flight 


Why  should'^  thoh  weep }  let  Nature  judre  wit 
case; 
I  saw  thee  young  and  fair ;  pursued  the  chaae 
Of  Yonth  and  Beauty :  I  another  saw 
Fairer  and  younger :  yielding  to  the  law 
Of  our  all-ruling  mother,  1  pursued 
More  yoittb,  more  beauty :  blest  vicissitude  • 
My  active  heart  still  keeps  its  pristine  flame; 
The  object  altcr'd,  the  desire  the  same. 

This  younger,  fairer,  pleads  her  rightful  channs^ 
With  present  power  compels  mc  to  her  arms. 
And  much  I  fear,  from  my  subjected  mind, 
(If  Beauty's  force  to  constant  love  can  bind) 
That  years  may  roll,  ere  in  her  turn  the  maid 
Shall  weep  the  fury  of  my  love  decay 'd  ; 
And  weeping  follow  me,  as  thou  dostnow. 
With  idle  clamours  of  a  broken  vow. 

Nor  can  the  wildness  of  thy  wishes  err 
So  wide,  to  hope  that  thou  may'st  live  with  her. 
Love,  well  thou  know'st,  no  partnership  allows : 
Cupid  avci-se  rejects  divided  vows : 
Then  from  thy  foolish  heart,  vain  maid,  remove 
An  useless  soriow,  and  an  ill-starr'd  love  i 
And  leave  me,  witli  the  fair,  at  large  \n  woods  tt 
rove. 


Arc  we  in  life  through  one  great  elrour  led  ? 
Is  each  mau  perjurd,  and  each  nymph  betray'dl 
Of"  the  superior  sex  art  thou  the  worst  ? 
Am  I  of  mine  the  most  Completely  curst? 
Yet  let  me  go  with  thee:  and  going  prove. 
From  what  I  will  ent^ure,  how  much  I  love. 

This  potent  beauty,  this  triumphant  fair, 
This  happy  object  of  our  different  care. 

Her  let  mc  follow  ;  her  let  me  attend 
A  servant  (she  may  sconi  the  name  of  friend)< 
What  she  demands,  incessant  I'll  prepare : 
I'll  weave  her  garlands ;  and  I'll  plait  her  hairi 
My  busy  diligence  shall  deck  her  board, 
(For  there  at  least  t  may  approach  my  lonl) 
And,  when  her  Henry '6  softer  hours  advise 
His  servant's  absence,  with  dejected  eyes 
Far  I'll  recede,  and  sighs  forbid  to  rise. 

Yet,  when  increasing  grief  brings  slow  disease, 
And  ebbing  life,  on  terms  severe  as  these. 
Will  have  its  little  lamp  no  longer  fed  ; 
When  Henry's  mistress  shows  him  Emma  dead  f 
Rescue  my  poor  remains  from  vile  neglect: 
With  virgin  honours  let  my  hearse  be  d«'Ckt, 
And  decent  emblem  ;  and  at  least  persuade 
This  happy  nymph,  that  Emma  may  be  laid 
Where  thoo,  dear  author  of  my  death,  where  she^ 
With  frequent  eye  my  sepulchre  may  sec. 
The  nymph  amidst  her  joys  may  haply  breathe 
One  pious  sigh,  reflecting  on  my  death. 
And  the  sad  fate  which  she  may  one  day  prove, 
Who  hopes  from  Henry's  vows  eternal  love. 
And  thou  fbrswom,  thou  cniel,  as  thou  art. 
If  Emma's  image  ever  touch'd  thy  heart; 
Thou  sure  must  give  one  thought,  and  drop  oo^ 
To  her,  whom  love  abandon'd  to  despair;        [tewf 
To  her,  who,  dying,  on  the  wounded  stone 
Bid  it  in  lasting  characters  be  known. 
That,  of  mankind,  she  lov>d  but  thee  alone. 

HEKRY. 

Hear,  solemn  Jove  ;  and  cooscioos  Venus,  hear; 
Awitbott,  bright  ouud,  believe  me  wbiUtls«tv| 
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Ho  tinr,  DO  change,  no  future  flame,  shall  move 
The  well-placM  batnft  of  my  lasting  loye. 
O  powerfol  rirtue !  O  victorious  fair  ! 
At  least,  excuse  a  trial  too  severe : 
Rei^ive  the  triumph^  and  forget  the  war. 

No  banished  man,  condemned  in  woods  to  rove, 
tuntrcats  thy  pardon,  and  implores  thy  love : 
No  peijur*d  knight  desires  to  quit  thy  arms. 
Fairest  collection  of  thy  sex's  charms. 
Crown  of  my  love,  and  honour  of  my  youth ! 
Henry,  thy  Henry,  with  eternal  tnith, 
As  tbon  inay*st  wish,  shall  all  his  life  employ. 
And  ffuiid  his  glory  in  his  Emma's  joy. 

In  ttie  behold  the  potent  Edgar's  heir, 
illustrious  earl :  him  terrible  in  war 
Let  Loyre  confess,  for  she  has  felt  tiis  sword, 
And  trembling  fled  before  the  British  lord. 
Him  great  in  pehce  and  wealth  fair  Deva  knows ; 
For  she  amidst  his  spacious  meadows  flows ; 
Inclt2ies  her  unk  upon  his  fattened  lands ; 
Aod  sets  his  numerous  herds  imprint  her  sands» 

And  thou,  Iny  fitir,  my  dove,  shalt  raise  thy 
thou^t 
Tb  i^^Fcatness  liext  td  empire :  shalt  be  brought 
With  solemn  pomp  to  my  paternal  seat ; 
Where  peace  and  plentyon  thy  word  shall  wait. 
Music  and  Song  shall  wake  the  marriage-day : 
And,  whilst  the  priests  accuse  the  bride's  delajr. 
Myrtles  and  roses  shall  obstruct  her  way. 
I^riembhip  shall  still  thy  evening  feasts  adorn  ; 
Aod  blooming  Peace  shall  ever  bless  thy  mom* 
Succeeding  yeari  their  happy  race  shall  run. 
And  Age,  unheeded,  by  delight  come  on : 
While  yet  superior  Love  shall  mock  his  power: 
And  when  old  Time  shall  turn  the  fated  hour, 
%^>.ich  only  Can  our  well-tied  knot  unfold. 
What  rests  of  both,  one  8q>ulchre  shall  hold* 

Hence  then  for  ever  fitom  my  Emma's  breast, 
(That  heaven  of  softness,  and  that  seat  of  rest) 
Ye  doubts  and  fears,  and  all  that  know  to  move 
Tormenting  grief,  and  all  that  trouble  love, 
•Bcattar'd  by  winds  recede,  and  wild  in  forests  rove. 


O  day,  the  fairest  sure  that  ever  rose ! 
Period  aqd  end  of  anxious  Emma^s  woes  t 
9ire  of  her  joy,  and  source  of  her  delight ; 
O !  wing'd  with  pleasure,  take  thy  happy  flight, 
Aod  give  each  future  mom  a  tincture  of  thy  white. 
Yet  tell  thy  votary,  potent  queen  of  love, 
Henry,  my  Henry,  wiU  he  never  rove? 
l^^U  he  be  ever  kind,  and  just,  and  good  ? 
And  is  there  yet  no  mistress  in  the  wood  } 
Kone,  none  there  is;  the  thought  was  rash  and 
A  fahe  idea,  and  a  fancy'd  pain.  [vain ; 

Doubt  shall  for  ever  quit  my  strengthen'd  heart. 
And  anxious  jealousjr's  corroding  smart; 
Kqr  other  inmate  shall  inhabit  there. 
But  soft  Belief,  young  Joy,  and  pleasing  Care. 

Heaoe  Uit  the  tides  of  plenty  ebb  and  flow. 
And  Fortune's  various  gale  unheeded  blow. 
If  at  my  feet  the  suppliant  goddess  stands. 
And  sheds  her  treasure  with  unweary'd  hands; 
Her  present  fisvonr  cautious  PU  embrace. 
And  not  unthankful  use  the  proflfer'd  grace: 
If  she  reclaims  the  temporary  boon. 
And  tries  her  pinions,  fluttering  to  be  gone  ; 
Secure  of  mmd.  Til  obviate  her  intent. 
And  uBCOoceni'd  return  the  goods  she  lent. 

VOU  X 


Nor  happiness  can  I,  nor  misery  fcel« 
From  any  turn  of  her  fantastic  wheel : 
Friendship's  great  laws^  and  Love's  superior  powetl^ 
Must  mark  the  colour  of  my  future  hours. 
From  the  events  which  thy  commands  create 
I  must  my  blessings  or  my  sorrovre  date ; 
And  Henry^s  will  muM  dictate  Emma's  fate. 

Yet,  while  with  close  delight  and  inward  pride 
(llliich  from  the  world  my  careful  soul  shall  hide) 
I  see  thee,  lord  and  end  of  my  desire. 
Exalted  high  as  virtue  can  require  ; 
With  power  invested,  and  with  pleasure  cheerM  ; 
Sought  by  the  good,  by  the  oppressor  fear'd ; 
Loaded  and  blest  with  all  the  affluent  store, 
Which  human  vows  at  smoking  shrines  implore  j 
Orateftil  and  humble  grant  me  to  employ 
My  Ufe  subservient  only  to  thy  joy ; 
And  at  my  death  to  bh^s  thy  kindness  shown 
To  her,  who  of  mankind  could  love  but  the?  alod# 

Whilr  thus  the  constant  pair  alternate  said, 
Joyftil  above  thtni  and  aronnd  them  playVl 
Angels  and  sportive  Loves,  a  numerous  crowd ^ 
Smiling  they  clapt  their  wingS,  and  low  they  bow'd  t 
They  tumbled  all  their  little  quivers  o'er. 
To  choose  propitious  shafts,  a  precious  stdre ; 
That,  when  their  god  should  take  his  filture  dart% 
To  strike  (however  rarely)  constant  hearts. 
His  happy  skill  might  proper  arms  employ. 
All  tipt  with  pleasure,  and  all  wlng'd  with  joy : 
And  those,  they  vow'd,.  whose  lives  should  imltat* 
These  lovers'  constancy,  should  share  their  fate. 

The  queen  of  beauty  stopt  her  bridled  do\'es  ; 
Approved  the  tittle  labour  of  the  Loves; 
Was  proud  aod  pleas'd  the  mutual  vow  to  hear  | 
And  to  the  triumph  cali'd  the  god  of  war : 
Soon  as  she  calls,  the  god  is  always  near* 

"  Now,  Mars,"  she  said,  **  let  Fame  exalt  her 
Nor  let  thy  conquests  only  be  her  choice :   [voice  t 
But,  when  she  sings  great  Edward  from  the  field 
Returned,  the  hostile  spear  and  captive  shield 
In  Concord's  temple  hung,  aod  Gallia  taught  t» 
And  when  as  prudent  Saturn  shall  complete  [yield  | 
The  years  dcsign'd  to  perfect  Britain's  state. 
The  swtft-wing'd  power  shall  take  her  trump  aguAf 
To  sing  her  flivouritc  Anna's  wondrous  reign  ; 
To  recollect  unweary'd  Marlborough's  toils. 
Old  Fufus*  ball  unequal  to  his  spoils; 
The  British  soldier  from  his  high  command 
Glorious,  and  Gaul  thrice  vanquish'd  by  his  hands 
Let  her,  at  least,  perform'what  I  desire ; 
With  second  breath  the  .vocal  brass  inspire ; 
And  tell  the  nations,  in  no  vulgar  strain, 
What  wars  I  manage,  and  what  wreaths  I  gain. 
And,  when  thy  tumults,  and  thy  fights  are  past; 
And  when  thy  laurels  at  my  feet  are  cast;  ■ 
Faithful  maystthou,  like  British  Henry,  prove: 
And,  Emma-like,  let  me  return  thy  love. 

"  Renown'd  for  truth,  let  all  thy  sons  appear; 
And  constant  beauty  shall  reward  their  care." 
MarssiKiird,  andboir'd:  the  Cyprian  deity 
Tum'd  to  the  glorious  ruler  of  the  sky ; 
"  And  thou,"  she  smiling  said,  "  great  god  of  d«y» 
And  verse,  behold  my  deed,  and  sing  my  praise; 
As  on  the  British  earth,  my  favourite  isle, 
Thy  gentle  rays  and  kindest  influence  smile. 
Through  all  her  laughing  fields  and  verdant  grove% 
Proclaim  with  joy  these  menu>rable  loves. 
From  every  annual  course  let  one  great  day 
To  celebrated  sports  and  floral  play 
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Be  set  aside  ;  aatf ,  in  the  loftest  lays 

Of  thy  poetic  vons,  be  aolemn  praise 

And  everlasting  marks  of  honour  paid 

To  the  true  lover,  and^eNttt-broim  Maid." 


^.V  ODE, 

HUMBLY  INSCaiBKD  TO 

THE  QUEEN, 

OM  THE  GLORIOUS  SUCCESS  OF  RBR  MAJBSTT^S  ABMS, 

1706. 

iTRlTTEN  IN  IMITATION  OP  SPK1ISBR*S  STVLB. 

Te  non  parentis  funera  Gallis, 
Durer>Que  tellus  audit  IbtTise: 
Te  Ciede  gaudentcs  Sicainbri 
Compositis  venerantur  armis. 

Hot. 


PREFACE. 

Wheh  I  first  thought  of  writing  upon  this  occa- 
sion, I  found  the  ideas  so  great  and  numerous, 
that  I  judg(>d  them  more  proper  for  the  warmth 
0f  an  ode,  than  fhr  any  other  sort  of  poetry :  I 
therefore  set  Horace  before  me  fur  a  pattern,  and 
particularly  the  famous  ode,  the  fourth  of  the 
fourth  book, 

Qualem  ministrnm  fulminis  alitcm,  &c. 

which  he  wrote  in  praise  of  Dmsiw,  after  his  ex- 
pedition into  Germany,  and  of  Augustus,  upon  his 
happy  choice  of  that  general.  And  in  the  follow- 
ing poem,  though  I  have  endeavoured  to  imitate 
sll  the  great  tstrokes  of  that  ode,  1  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  go  off  from  it,  and  to  add  variously,  as 
the  subject  and  my  own  imagination  carried  me. 
As  to  tlic  style,  the  choice  I  made  of  following  the 
ode  in  Latin,  determined  me  in  English  to  the 
Btan/a ;  and  herein  it  was  impossible  not  to  have 
a  mind  to  follow  our  great  countryman  Spenser; 
which  I  have  done  (as  well,<it  least,  as  I  could) 
in  the  manner  of  my  expression,  and  the  turn  of 
my  number  r  having  only  added  one  verse  to  his 
Btunza,  which  I  thoutrbt  made  the  number  more 
bannouious ;  and  avoiderl  such  of  his  wofds  as  I 
found  too  obsolete.  I  have,  however,  retained 
vome  few  of  th^m,  to  ma!ie  the  colouring  look 
more  like  Sp'-nser's.  HvkeHf  command;  band, 
anny;  pro:ef>Sy  strength;  T  xveei^  I  know  ;  1  w^eriy 
I  think;  tvhihm,  heretoforr-;  and  two  or  three 
more  of  that  kind,  which  I  hope  the  ladies  will 
panfon  me,  and  not  judge  my  Muse  less  Hand- 
some, though  for  once  she  app«*ars  in  a  farthingale. 
1  have  also,  in  Spenser's  manner,  used  ^^n^sar  for 
the  emperor,  Boya  for  Bavaria,  Bavar  for  that 
prince,  Ister  for  Danube,  Iberia  for  Spain,  &,c 

I'hat  noble  part  of  the  ode  which  1  just  now 
mentionef], 

Ceris,  qnap  eremato  fortis  ab  Ilio 
Jactata  Tuaeis  ssquoribus,  &c. 

where  TTorarc  praises  the  Bomans  as  being  de- 
aecnded  from  if  neas,  I  have  turned  to  the  honour 
«f  thtf  British  nation,  descended  from  Brute,  like- 


wise a  Tn^an.  That  this  Bnite,  fcimrth  or  fifth 
from  £neas,  settled  In  England,  and  built  lioii- 
don,  which  is  called  Troja  Nova,  or  Th>3rD0'VBnte, 
is  a  story  which  (I  think)  owes  its  original,  if  not 
to  Oeoffiry  of  Monmouth,  at  lea«t  to  the  monkish 
writers ;  yet  is  not  rejected  by  our  great  Camden ; 
and  is  told  by  Milton,  as  if  (at  least)  he  «-as 
pleased  with  it,  though  possibly  he  does  not  be- 
lieve it:  however,  it  carirics  a  poetical  authority, 
which  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  It  is  as  cer« 
tain  that  Brute  came  into  England,  as  that  £iieas 
went  into  Italy;  and,  upon  the  supposition  of 
these  facts,  Virgil  wrote  the  best  poem  that  the 
world  ever  read,  and  Spenser  paid  queen  Elisabeth 
the  greatest  oomplimeiit 

I  need  not  obviate  one  piece  of  criticism,  that 
I  bring  my  hero 

From  burning  Troy,  and  Xanthus  red  with  blood ; 

whereas  he  was  not  bom  when  that  city  was  de- 
stroyed. Virgil,  in  the  case  of  his  owu  .£neas 
relating  to  Dide,  will  stand  as  a  sufficient  proof, 
that  a  man,  in  his  poetical  capacity,  is  ncyt  ac- 
countable fnr  a  little  fault  in  chronology. 

i^Iy  two  great  examples,  Horace  and  Spenser, 
in  many  things  resemble  each  other :  both  have  a 
height  of  imagination,  and  a  majesty  of  expressioa 
in  describing  the  sublime ;  and  both  know  to  tem- 
per those  talents,  and  sweeten  the  description,  so 
as  to  make  it  lovely  as  well  as  pompons :  both 
have  equally  that  agreeable  manner  of  mixing 
morality  with  their  story,  and  that  euriosa  felidtat 
in  the  choice  of  their  diction,  which  every  writer 
aims  at,  and  so  very  few  have  reached :  both  are 
particulariy  fine  in  their  images,  and  knowing  is 
their  numbers.  Ticaving,  therefore,  our  two  mas- 
ters to  the  consideration  and  study  of  those  who 
design  to  excel  in  iioetry,  I  only  beg  leave  to  add, 
that  it  is  long  since  I  have  (or  at  least  ought  to 
have)  quitted  Parnassus,  and  all  the  flowery  roads 
on  that  side  the  country' ;  though  I  thought  my- 
self indisptmsably  oliligod,  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, to  take  a  little  journey  into  those  parts. 


ODE. 


vV  HEK  great  Augustus  govemM  ancient  Fom^ 
.\nd  stmt  his  conquering  bands  to  fon^ign  wars; 
Abroad  when  dreaded,  and  belov'd  at  home. 
He  saw  his  fame  increasing  with  his  years ; 
Horace,  great  bard !  (so  Fate  ordain'd)  arose. 
And,  bold  as  were  his  countrymen  in  fight, 
Snatch'd  their  fair  actions  from  degrading  prose, 
And  S(.*t  their  battles  in  eternal  light : 
High  as  their  tnunpets  tune  his  lyre  he  ttrung, 
And  with  his  prince's  arms  he  moraliz*d  his  son|^ 

When  bright  Eliza  niPd  Britannia's  state, 
Wiflcly  distributing  hcT  high  amnnands, 
And  boldly  wii^e,  and  fortunat<*ly  great. 
Freed  the  glad  nations  from  tyrannic  bands  ; 
An  equal  genius  was  in  Spenser  found ; 
To  the  high  theme  he  matchM  his  noble  lays  t 
He  traveird  Fngland  o'er  on  foiry  ground. 
In  mystic  notes  to  sing  his  monarch's  praise: 
Bcciting  wondrous  truths  in  pleasing  drpams, 
H<i  deck'd  Etiza's  head  with  Gloriana's  bcamsi 
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Hot,  ^Kfttegt  Anna!  whHe  thy  arms  punue 
P^tha  of  renown,  and  climb  ascents  of  fame, 
Which  oor  Augurtus,  nor  Eliza  knew  ; 
What  poet  shall  be  found  to  nng  thy  name  ? 
What  numbers  shall  record,  what  tongue  shall  say. 
Thy  wars  on  land,  thy  triumphs  on  the  main  ? 

0  ^rest  model  of  imperial  sway ! 

What  equal  pen  shall  write  thy  wondmo^  reign  ? 
M'ho  shall  attempts  and  feati  of  anns  rehearse, 
Ifor  yt-t  by  story  told,  nor  paralld'd  by  verse  ? 

Me  all  too  mean  for  such  a  task  I  wect : 
Yet,  if  the  Kovercign  lady  deigns  to  smile, 
rU  follow  Horace  with  impotuuus  heat, 
And  clothe  the  verse  in  Spenser's  native  style. 
By  these  examples  rightly  taught  to  sing, 
Aud  smit  with  pliasurc  of  my  country's  praise, 
Srri-tching  the  plumes  of  an  uncommon  wing. 
High  aa  Olyiupus  I  my  flight  will  raise ; 
And  latent  times  shall  in  my  numbers  read 
Anna's  immortal  fune,  and  Marlborough's  hardy 
deed. 

As  the  strong  eagle  in  the  silent  wood,  ^ 

Miudlcss  of  warlike  ragr  and  hostile  care, 
PUys  round  tlie  rocky  cWiV  or  ciyutal  tlo<xl, 
Till  by  Jove's  high  behests  **»ll'd  out  to  war. 
And  chaqp'd  wiili  thunder  of  his  angiy  kind,, 
liis  bosom  with  the  vengeful  message  glows ; 
rp«ard  the  noble  bird  dir-cts  his  wiug, 
And,  toavnng  round  bis  master's  earili-bom  foes, 
Svift  be  collects  his  fatal  stock  of  ire, 
Lifts  his  Gerce  talon  high,  aud  darts  the  forked  fire. 

Sedate  and  calm  thus  X'ictor  Marlborough  sate, 
Shaded  with  lann-ls,  in  his  native  land. 
Till  Anna  calls  him  from  his  soft  retreat. 
And  gives  her  second  thunder  to  hJs  hand. 
Then,  Icavini^  sweet  repose  and  gentle  ease, 
With  ardent  speed  he  seeks  the  distant  fx?; 
Marching  o*er  hills  and  vales,  o'er  rocks  and  seas, 
He  meditates,  and  strikes  the  wondrous  blow. 
Oar  thou^t  flies  slower  than  our  gt>ncnii*s  fame : 
Grasps  he  the  bolt?  we  ask — vlien  he  lias  burl'd 
the  flame. 

When  fierce  Bavar,  on  Judoign's  spacions  plain, 
Did  from  afar  the  British  chief  behold, 
B'twisrt  d»?spair,  and  rage,  and  hope,  and  pain. 
Something  within  his  warning  bosom  rolVd  : 
lit'  views  that  fovoiirite  of  indulgunt  Fame, 
Wh'im  whilom  he  had  met  on  Istcr's  shore ; 
T(io  well,  alas !  the  man  he  knows  the  same, 
Mhose  prowess  there  repell'd  the  Boynn  power. 
And  s<rnt  th€*m  trembling  through  the  frighted  lands, 
Svift  as  the  whirlwind  drives  'Arabia's  scattered 
sands. 

His  former  loncs  he  fonrcts  to  grie\-e  s 
AInoIvcs  his  fate,  if,  with  a  kinder  rav. 
It  now  would  sbufie,  and  onlv  give  hiui  leave 
To  balance  the  account  of  Blenheim's  day. 
So  the  fell  lion  in  the  lonely  giadc, 
His  side  still  smarting  with  the  hunter's  spear. 
Though  drc>ply  wounded,  no  way  yet  dismay'd, 
Soars  tcnible,  and  meditates  new  war; 
In  sollen  fury  traverses  the  plain. 

1  u  find  the  venturous  foe,  and  battle  him  again. 

Misguided  prince,  no  longer  urge  thy  fate. 
Nor  ti-mpt  the  hero  to  unequal  war  j 
Pain'd  ill  misfortune,  and  in  ruin  great, 
CunTisistlifi  force  of  Marlborough's  stronger  star. 


Those  laurel  groves,  (the  merits  of  the  youth)      • 
W^hich  thou  from  Mahomet  didst  greatly  gain. 
While,  bold  assertor  of  resistless  truth. 
Thy  sword  did  godlike  liberty  maintain. 
Must  from  thy  brow  their  falling  fionours  shed, 
And  their  transplanted  wreaths  must  deck  a  wor* 
thierhead. 

Yet  cease  the  ways  of  Providence  to  blame. 
And  human  faults  with  human  grief  confess; 
'Tia  thou  art  chang'd,  wliile  Hesiven  is  still  the  same  ; 
From  thy  ill  councils  date  thy  ill  success. 
Impartial  Justice  holds  her  equal  scaM, 
Till  stronger  virtue  does  the  weight  incline : 
If  over  thee  thy  glorious  fut;  prevails. 
He  now  defends  the  cause  that  once  was  thine. 
Righteous  the  war,  the  chantpion  shall  subdue ; 
For  Jove's  great  handmaid,  Power,  must  Jove's  de- 
crees pursue. ' 

Hark !  the  dire  trumpets  sound  their  shrill  alanns.! 
Auverquerque,  branch 'd  from  the  renown *d  Nassaus^ 
Hoary  in  war,  and  bent  beneath  his  arms. 
His  glorious  sword  with  dauntless  courage  draws.   ^ 
When  anxious  Britain  moum'd  her  parting  lord. 
And  all  of  William  that  was  mortal  died  ; 
The  faltliful  hero  had  rcceiv'd  this  sword 
From  his  expiring  master's  much-lov'd  side. 
Oft  from  its  fatal  ire  has  Louis  flown. 
Where'er  great  William  led,  or  Maese  and  Sambro 
nin. 

But  brandish'd  high,  in  an  iB-omen'd  hour 
To  thee,  proud  Gaul,  behold  thy  justest  fear, ' 
The  master-sword,  disposer  of  thy  power: 
''J'is  that  which  Ctcsar  gave  the  British  peer. 
He  took  the  gift:  "  Nor  ever  will  I  sheathe 
This  steell  (so  Anna's  high  behests  oidain),"  • 
The  general  said,  "  unless  by  glorious  death 
Absolved,  till  conquest  has  confirm'd  your  reign. 
Returns  like  these  our  mistress  bids  us  make. 
When  from  a  foreign  prince  a  gift  her  Britons  take,* 

And  now  fierce  Gallia  rushes  on  her  foes. 
Her  force  augmented  by  the  Boyan  bands; 
So  V'^olga's  stream,  increas'd  by  mountain  snows. 
Rolls  with  new  fury  down  through  Russia's  lands. 
Like  two  great  rocks  against  the  raging  tide, 
(If  Virtue's  force  with  Nature's  we  compare) 
Unmov'd  the  two  united  chiefs  abide. 
Sustain  the  impulse,  and  receive  the  war. 
R«Hmd  their  firm  sides,  in  vain,  the  tempest  beats; 
And  still  the  foaming  wave,  with  less^d  power, 
retreats. 

The  rage  dispers'd,  the  glorious  pair  advance. 
With  miugied  anger  and  collected  might. 
To  turn  the  war,  and  tell  aggressing  France, 
I  low  Britain's  sonf  and  Britain's  friends  can  fight. 
On  conquest  fix'd,  and  covetous  of  fame. 
Behold  them  rushing  through  the  Gallic  host: 
Through  standing  com  so  runs  tlK  sudden  flame. 
Or  eastern  winds  along  Sicilia's  coa.st. 
Tliey  deal  their  terrours  to  the  adverse  nation : 
Pale  Dc^th  attends  their  arms,  and  ghastly  0e* 
solation. 

But  while,  with  fiercest  ire,  Bellona  glows, 
And  Europe  rather  hopes  than  fears  her  fate ; 
While  Britain  pressi'S  her  afflicted  foes; 
What  horrour  damps  the  strong,  and  queUs  tli» 
grt^t! 
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'\\lience  look  the  loldicn*  cheeks  disimy'd  ami 

pale? 
£rst  ever  dreadfiil,  knov  they  now  to  dread  } 
The  hostile  troops,  I  ween,  almost  prevail ; 
And  the  pursuers  only  not  recede. 
Alas !  their  lessened  rage  proclaims  their  grief! 
For,  anxious,  lo !  they  crowd  around  their  falling 

chief. 
"  I  thank  thee,  Fate!"  exclaims  the  fierce  Bavar; 
**  Let  Boya's  trumpel  irratcful  lo's  sound : 
I  saw  him  fall,  their  thundcrbult  of  war  :— 
Ever  to  Vengeance  sacred  be  the  ground." 
Vain  wish !  short  joy !  the  hero  motmts  again 
In  greater  glory,  and  with  fuller  light : 
The  evening  star  so  falls  into  the  tnain. 
To  rise  at  morn  more  prevalently  bright. 
He  rises  safe ;  but  near,  too  near  his  side, 
A  good  man*s  grievous  loss,  a  faithful  servant  died. 

Propitious  Mars  1  the  battle  is  rcgainM : 
*nie  foe,  with  lessenM  wrath,  disputes  the  field: 
The  Briton  fights,  by  favouring  gods  sustainVl : 
Fieedoo^  must  live ;  and  lawless  Power  must  yield. 
Vain  now  the  tales  which  fabling  poets  tell. 
That  wavering  Conquest  still  desires  to  rove ! 
In  Marlborough's  camp  the  goddess  knows  to  dwell : 
Ijong  as  the  heroes  life  remains  her  love. 
Agahi  France  flics,  again  the  duke  pursues, 
4nd  on  Ramilia'tf  plains  he  Blenheim's  fiame  re- 
neWi, 

Great  thflinks,  O  captain  great  m  arms !  receive 
From  thy  triumphant  country's  public  voice : 
Thy  country  greater  thanks  can  only  give 
ToAjmc,  to  her  who  made  thos4^  anns  her  choice. 
Becording  Schellenbei';^'8  and  Blenheim's  toils. 
We  dnoided  lest  thoe  should'st  those  toils  repeat : 
We  vicw'd  the  palace  charged  with  Gallic  s^ioils, 
And  in  those  spolb  we  thought  thy  praise  complete. 
For  never  Gretk,  we  decm'd,  nor  Roman  knight, 
In  characters  like  these  did  e*er  his  acts  indite. 

Yet,  mindless  still  of  ease,  thy  \'irtae  flies 
A  pitch  to  old  and  modem  times  unknown: 
Those  goodly  deeds,  which  we  so  highly  prize, 
Imper^  seem,  great  chief,  to  thee  alone. 
Those  heights,  where  William's  virtue  might  have 
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And  on  the  subjeiA  world  looked  safely  down, 
By  Marlborough  pass'd,  the  props  and  steps  were 

made 
Sublimer  yet  to  raise  his  queen's  ren«wn : 
Still  gaining  more,  sflll  slighting  what  he  gain'd, 
Kought  done  the  hero  deem'd,  while  anght  undone 

remained. 

When  swift-wing'd  Rumour  told  the  mighty  Gaul, 
How  lessened  from  the  field  Bavar  was  fled ; 
He  wept  the  swiftness  of  the  champion's  fill ; 
And  thus  the  royal  treaty-breaker  said  : 
«<  And  lives  he  yet,  the  great,  the  loat  Bavar, 
Ruin  to  Gallia  in  the  name  of  friend  ? 
Tell  me,  how  far  has  Fortune  been  severe  ? 
Has  the  foe's  glory,  or  our  grief,  an  end  ? 
Remains  there,  of  the  fifty  thousand  lost, 
To  save  our  threatened  realm,  or  guard  our  shattered 
coast? 

"  To  the  close  rock  the  frighted  raven  flies, 
Soon  as  the  rising  eagle  cuts  the  air : 
The  shaggy  wolf,  unseen  and  trembling,  lies, 
When  the  hoarse  roar  proclaims  the  lion  Bfiar. 


lU-start'd  did  we  oifr  forts  and  lines  lonnlM^. 
To  dare  our  British  foes  to  open  fight : 
Our  conquest  we  by  stratagem  should  make : 
Our  triumph  had  been  founded  in  our  flight 
'Tis  ours  by  craft  and  by  surprise  to  gain  : 
Tis  thehs,  to  meet  in  arms,  and  bfcttle  in  Hm 
plain. 

"  The  ancient  fother  of  this  hostile  brood. 
Their  boasted  Brute,  undaunted  snatch'd  his  ^ods 
From  burning  IVoy,  ap^  Xanthus  ted  with  blood, 
And  fix'd  on  silver 'rhames  his  dire  abodes: 
'  And  this  be  Troynovantc,'  he  said,  *  the  seat 
Ity  Heaven  ordain'd,  my  sons,  your  lasting  pUce4 
Superior  here  to  all  the  bolts  of  Fate 
Live,  mindful  of  the  author  of  your  rHfie, 
Whom  neither  Greece,  nor  war,  nor  wimt^  nor 

flame, 
Nor  great  Pelides'  arm,  nOr  Juno's  nge,  could  tame.* 

**  Their  I'WIors  hence,  and  Stuarts  ofipring  floH 
Hence  Edward,  dreadful  with  his  sable  shield^ 
Talbot  to  Gallia's  power  eternal  foe. 
And  Seymour,  fam'd  in  council  or  in  field : 
Hence  NevU,  great  to  settle  or  dethrone. 
And  Drake,  and  Ca'ndish,'  terrours  of  the  sea  s 
Hence  Butler's  sons,  o'er  land  aikl  ocean  knamrn^ 
Herbert's  and  Churchill's  warring  progeny: 
Hcn<*e  the  long  roll  which  Gallia  should  conceal  s 
For,  oh !  who,  vanquishM,  lOves  the  vietor'a  fisme 
to  tell? 

"  Rnvy'd  Britanniil,  atnrdy  as  the  ode, 
A^liich  on  her  moiratain  top  she  proudly  bears, 
Eludes  the  ax,  and  sprouts  against  the  stroke ; 
Strong  from  her  wounds,  and  greater  by  her  waaa 
And  as  those  tocth,  which  Cadmtu  sow*d  in  earthy 
Produced  new  yootli,  and  fumish'd  fresh  aiippUes  t 
So  with  young  vigour,  ami  succeeding  birth. 
Her  losses  more  than  recompens'd  arise; 
And  every  age  she  with  a  race  is  crown'd. 
For  letters  more  polite,  in  battles  more  renown'df 

**  Obstinate  power,  whom  nothing  can  repel  | 
Not  the  iiofce  Saxon,  nor  the  cruel  Dane, 
Nor  deep  impression  of  the  Norman  steel. 
Nor  F.urope'8  force  amass'd  by  envious  Spaia^ 
Nor  France,  oit  universal  sway  hitent. 
Oft  breaking  loa^ics,  and  oft  renewing  wars. 
Nor  (frequent  bane  of  weakcn'd  government) 
Their  own  intestine  feuds  and  mutual  jars : 
lliose  feuds  and  jars,  in  which  I  trusted  more, 
Tlian  in  ray  troo^:s,  and  fleets,  and  all  the  Gallie 
power. 

"  To  fniitful  Bhelms,  or  fiiir  T.utctia's  gate» 
What  tidings  shall  the  messenger  convey  } 
Shall  the  loud  herald  our  success  relate. 
Or  mitred  prii-st  appoint  the  solemn  day  ? 
Alas !  my  praises  they  no  more  must.sing ; 
They  to  my  statue  now  must  bow  no  marc: 
Broken,  repuls'd  is  their  immortal  king : 
Fall'n,  fi&irn  for  ever,  is  the  Gallic  poaer !— • 
The  woman  chief  is  master  of  the  war : 
Earth  she  has  freed  by  arms,  and  vanquish'd  Hem* 
ven  by  prayer." 

While  thus  the  ruin'd  foe's  despahr  commendg 
Thy  council  and  thy  deed,  victorious  queen, 
Wliat  shall  thy  subjects  »iy,  and  what  thy  friends.? 
H«w  shall  thy  triumphs  in  our  Joy  be  seen  i 
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M !  Aagn  to  kt  the  eldest  of  the  Nme 
Recite  BnUnnia  great,  and  Gallia  free: 
Oh !  vitU  her  sister,  Sculpture,  let  her  join 
To  raise,  great  Anne,  the  monument  to  thee ; 
To  tbee,  of  all  our  good  the  sacred  spring ; 
QTo  thee,  our  dearest  dread;  to  th<:«,  our  aofter 
king. 

Let  Europe  sav^d  the  columq  hi^h  eroct^ 
Than  Trajan's  higher,  or  than  Antonine's; 
Where  lembKng  Art  may  carve  the  fiir  effect 
And  full  achievement  of  thy  great  designs. 
In  a  calm  beavoi,  and  a  senener  air, 
foblime  the  queen  shall  on  the  summit  stand. 
From  danger  fiir,  as  fiir  removed  from  fear. 
And  pointing  down  to  Earth  her  dread  command. 
All  winds,  all  storms,  that  threaten  human  woe, 
Shall  sink  beneath  lier  feet,  and  spread  their  rage 
below. 

Their  fleets  shall  striTe,  by  winds  and  waters  tost, 
Till  the  young  Austrian  on  Iberia*s  strand, 
Gmt  as  .£neas  on  the  Latian  coast, 
Shall  fix  his  foot :  "  and  this,  be  this  the  land. 
Great  Jove,  wh«re  I  for  ev^r  will  remain,'* 
(The  empire*^  other  hope  shall  say)  "  and  here 
Vanquish'd,  entomb'd  VM  lie;   or,  crown'd,  1*11 
O  virtue,  to  thy  British  mother  dear  !^      [reign !'' 
like  the  fiun*d  Tfqyan  suffer  and  abide } 
for  Aniic  }b  thine,  I  ^veeq,  as  Venus  was  his  guid^r 

There,  in  eternal  characters  engravM, 
Tigo,  and  Gibraltar,  and  Barcelone, 
Their  f}rce  dflttn>y*d,  the^r  privileges  «av'd, 
jthall  Anna*s  terroun  and  her  mercies  own : 
l^tn,  frpm  th*  usurper  Bourbon's  arms  retriev'd, 
iShall  with  new  life  and  gratefi|l  joy  appear, 
y umberini^  the  brooders  which  that  youth  achieved, 
Whom  Anna  clad  in  arms,  and  seqt  to  war ; 
Whom  Anna  sent  to  claim  Iberia*s  throne ; 
4nd  made  him  niore  than  king,  in  calling  him  her 
90Q. 

There  later,  pleasM  by  Blenheim's  rioriooi  field, 
Soiling  shall  bid  l^ja  eastern  waves  declare 
Germania  fav'd  by  Britain's  ample  shield, 
^knd  bleeding  Gaul  afflicted  by  her  spear  j 
Shall  bid  them  mention  Marlborough  on  the  shore, 
Treading  his  islanders,  renown'd  in  arms, 
Through  climes,  where  never  Britbh  chief  before 
Or  pitchM  his  camp,  or  sounded  his  alarms ; 
Shall  b|d  them  blefs  the  queen,  whq  made  his  streams 
GkMifiUji  as  those  of  Boyne,  9J^  'safe  as  those  of . 


And  standards  with  distinguish'd  honours  bright, 
Marks  of  high  power  and  national  command, 
Which  Valois'  sons,  and  Bourbon's  bore  in  fight, 
O^  gave  to  Foix',  or  Montmorency's  hand  : 
Great  spoils,  which  Gallia  must  to  Britain  yield. 
From  Cressy's  battle  sav'd  to  grace  Ramilia's  field. 

And,  as  fine  Art  the  spaces  may  dispose, 
The  knowing  thqnght  and  curious  eye  shall  see 
Thy  emblem,  gnck>us  qu^n,  the  Britbh  rose. 
Type  of  sweet  rule  and  gentle  majesty : 
The  northern  thistle,  whom  no  hostile  hand 
Unhurt  too  rudely  may  provoke,  I  ween ; 
Hibemia's  harp,  device  of  her  command. 
And  parent  of  her  mirth,  shall  there  be  seen? 
Thy  vanouish'd  lilies,  France,  decay'd  and  torn, 
ShaQ  with  disordered  pomp  the  lasting  work  adorn. ' 

Beneath,  great  queen,  oh  !  very  fiir  beneath. 
Near  to  the  ground,  and  on  tlie  humble  base. 
To  save  hfirself  from  darkness  and  from  death. 
That  Muse  desires  the  last,  the  lowest  place; 
Who,  tho' unmeet,  ycttouch'd  the  trembling  strmg. 
For  the  fiiir  fame  of  Anne  and  Albion's  land, 
Who  durst  of  war  and  martial  fury  sing ; 
And  when  thy  will,  and  when  thy  subject*s  hand. 
Had  queird  those  wars,  and  bid  that  fury  cease. 
Hangs  up  her  grateful  harp  to  conquest,  and  ta 
peace. 


Bnbantia,  chid  with  fields,  and  crown'd  with 


With  decent  joy  ihall  her  deliverer  meet  $ 

Shall  own  thy  arms,  great  queen,  and  blii«B  thy 


laying  the  keys  benej|th  thy  subject's  feet, 
Flanikia,  by  plenty  made  the  home  of  war, 
Shall  weep  her  crime,  ani  bow  to  Charies  restor'd ; 
With  double  vows  shall  blen  thy  happy  care, 
Id  having  drawn,  and  having  sheath'd  the  sword; 
From  these  their  sister  provinces  shall  know, 
How  Aqne  supports  a  Cnend,  and  bcyw  forgives  i^  foe. 

Brif^t  awordi,  aqd  crested  helms,  and  pointed 
la  artful  piles  around  the  work  shall  lie ;     [spears. 
And  shields  indebted  deep  in  ancient  wars, 
Bbapii'd  with  sij^of  CkUk  bprnldiyi 


HER  RIGHT  NAME. 
As  Nancy  at  hpr  toilet  sat, 
Admiring  this,  and  blaming  that, 
"  Tell  me,"  she  said;  "  but  tell  me  true; 
The  nymph  who  could  your  heart  subdue.^-* 
What  sort  of  charms  does  she  possess  ?" 
'*  Absolve  me,  fair  one,  IMl  confess 
With  pleasure,"  I  reply'd.     '«  Her  hair, 
In  ringlets  rather  dark  than  fair. 
Does  down  her  ivory  bosom  roll. 
And,  hiding  half,  adorns  the  whole. 
In  her-  high  forehead's  fair  half-round 
Love  sit^  in  open  triumph  crown'd; 
He  in  the  dimple  of  her  chin, 
In  private  state,  by  friends  is  seen. 
Her  eyes  are  neither  black  nor  gray ; 
Nor  fierce  por  feeble  is  the|r  ray ; 
Their  dubiouy  lustre  Mtsms  to  show 
Something  that  speaks  nor  Yes,  nor  No. 
Her  lips  no  living  bard,  I  weet, 
May  say,  how  red,  how  rof  nd,  how  sweety 
Old  Homer  only  could  indite 
Their  vagrant  grace  and  soft  delight  > 
They  stand  recorded  in  his  book, 
When  Heleq  smil'd,  and  Hebe  spoke.'* 
Tl|e  gi}Mey,  turning  to  her  glass, 
Too  plainly  show'd  she  knew  the  f»ce  ; 
"  And  which  am  I  most  like,"  she  said, 
Vour  Cloe,  or  your  Nut-brown  Maid  \f^ 
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MT  aV    M9NSIKUR   GALLIASB^ 

aaciT. 

Bbhvth  a  verdant  laurePs  ample  shad^ 

His  lyre  to  mournful  numbers  strung, 
Horace,  .immortal  bard,  supinely  lai<^ 
\     Ta  Yenuf  thus  addrew*d  the  flongi 
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Ten  thoofl&nd  little  Lovet  around, 
listening,  dwelt  on  every  sound* 


**  Potent  Venus,  bid  thy  son 
Sound  no  more  his  dire  alarms. 

Youth  on  silent  wings  is  flown : 
Graver  years  come  rolling  on« 

Spare  my  age,  un6t  for  arms  i 
Safe  and  humble  let  me  rest. 
From  all  amorous  care  releas'dp 

Potent  Venus  bid  thy  son 
Sound  no  more  the  dire  alarms. 


*'  Yet  Venus,  why  do  I  each  mom  prepare 
The  fragrant  wreath  for  Cloe's  hair } 
IVhy  do  I  all  day  lament  and  sigh,      . 
t'nless  the  beauteous  maid  be  nigh  ? 
And  why  all  night  pursue  her  in  my  dreams, 
Through  flowery  meads  and  crystal  streams  ?*» 

aacrr. 
Thus  sung  the  bard;  and  thus  the  goddess  spoke : 
"  Submissive  bow  to  Love's  impeiious  yoke : 

Every  state,  and  every  age, 
Shall  own  my  rule,  and  fear  my  rage : 
Compeird  by  me,  thy  Muse  shall  prore. 
That  all  the  world  was  bom  to  love. 


**  Bid  thy  destinM  lyre  disoover 

Soft  desire  and  gentle  pain  : 
Often  praise,  and  always  lore  her  i 

Through  her  ear,  her  heart  obtain. 
Verse  shall  please,  and  sighfl  shall  move  her; 

Cupid  does  with  Phoebus  reign." 


UrSES  HHITTEN  IN  AN  OVID: 

A  TRAMSLATIOV  PaOM  THE  FP^ENCH. 

Ovid  is  the  surest  guide 

You  can  name,  to  show  the  way 

To  any  woman,  maid,  or  bride. 
Who  resolves  to  go  astray. 


A  TRUE  MAID. 

*'  No,  no ;  for  my  virginity, 

When  I  lose  that,'*  says  Rose,  "  I'll  die."     . 
«*  Bc^hiud  tlie  elms,  last  night,"  cry'd  Dick, 

"  Ruse,  were  you  not  extremely  sick  ?'* 

ANOTIIEK. 

Tf.m  months  after  Florimel  happen'd  to  wed, 
>^»d  was  brought  iu  a  laudable  manner  to  bed, 
She  warbled  her  groans  with  so  charming  a  voice, 
That  one  half  of  the  parish  was  stunn'd  with  the 

noise. . 
But,  whrti  Florimel  df  igii'd  to  lie  privately  in, 
Ten  months  before  she  and  her  spouse  were  a  kin ; 
She  chose  with  such  prudence  her  pangs  to  con- 

ccal,  fonce  ^Mp^eal. 

That  her  nurse,  nay  her  midwife,  scarce  heard  her 
Learn,  husbands,  from  hence,  for  the  peace  of  your 

lives, 
That  maids  make  not  half  such  a  tumult  as  wives* 


A  REASONABLE  AFFLICTION. 
On  his  death-bed  poor  Lubm  lies; 

His  spouse  is  in  despair : 
With  frequent  sobs,  and  mutoal  cries. 

They  both  express  their  care. 
"  A  different  cause,"  says  parson  Sly, 

The  same  effect  may  give : 
Poor  lAibin  fea rs  that  he  shall  die  | 

His  wife,  that  he  may  live." 

AMOTHSa  aEASOKABLB  A^FLICTIOH. 

FaoM  her  own  native  France  as  old  Alison  past. 
She  reproach'd  English  Nell  with  neglect  or  with 
malice. 

That  the  slattern  had  left,  in  the  hurry  and  haste. 
Her  lady's  complcxioi^  and  eye-browA  at  Calais. 


Hrr  eye-brow  box  one  morning  lost, 

(The  best  of  folks  are  oftenest  crost) 

Sad  Helen  thus  to  Jenny  said, 

(Her  carclens  but  aflflicted  maid) 

'*  Put  me  to  bed  then,  wretched  Jane  j 

Alas !  when  shall  I  rise  again? 

I  can  behold  no  mortal  now  : 

For  what*s  an  eye  without  a  brow  ?" 

ON  THE   SAMB   SUBJECT. 

In  a  dark  comer  of  the  house 

Poor  Helen  sits,  and  sobs,  and  cries  j 
She  will  not  see  her  loving  sponse , 
Nor  her  more  dear  picquct  allies : 
Unless  she  find  her  eye-brows. 
She'll  e'en  weep  out  her  eyes. 

ON   IHE   SAME, 

Helrn  u-as  just  slipt  into  bed  : 
Her  eye-brows  on  the  toilet  lay  ; 

Away  the  kitten  with  thejn  fled. 
As  fees  belouging  to  her  prey. 

For  this  misfortune  careless  Jane, 
Assure  yourself,  was  loudly  rated : 

And  madam,  getting  up  again, 
With  her  own  hand  the  mouse-trap  baited. 

On  little  things,  as  sagos  write, 
Dc])endh  ourliumau  joy  or  sorrow : 

If  we  don't  catch  a  mouse  to-night,    ' 
Alas !  no  eye-brows  for  to  morrow. 


PffYLLlS'S  AOK 

How  old  may  Phyllis  be,  you  ask, 

Whose  beauty  thus  all  hearts  engages? 
To  answer  is  no  easy  task : 

For  she  has  really  two  ages. 
Stiff  in  brocade,  and  ptnch'd  in  stays. 

Her  patches,  paint,  and  jewels  on ; 
All  ilay  let  F.nvy  view  her  fiee. 

And  Phyllis  is  but  twenty-one. 
Paint,  jwtches,  ji'we4s  laid  aside, 

At  night,  astronomers  agn-e, 
The  eveninif  has  the  dav  holy'd  ; 

And  Phyllis  in  some  forty-thrfc. 
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FORMA  BONUM  FRAGILE. 

^  What  a  frail  thing  i>  beauty  !*'.tays  Baron  le 
Permving  liis  mistrcsB  had  one  eye  of  glass :  [Cras, 

And  scarcely  had  he  spoke  it, 
'K'hen  she  more  confused,  as  ntore  angry  she  grew. 
By  a  negligent  rage  prov'd  the  maxim  too  true : 

She  dropt  the  eye,  and  broke  it. 


^.V  EPIGRAM. 

WirmK  TO  THE  DUES   DB   NOAILLBS. 

V  AIM  the  concern  which  you  express. 
That  uncaird  Alard  will  possess 

Your  house  and  coach,  both  day  and  night, 
And  that  Macbeth  was  haunted  less 

By  Banquo*s  restless  spright 

With  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a  year^ 
Do  you  complain,  you  cannot  b«ir 

An  ill,  you  may  so  soon  retrieve  ? 
Good  Alard,  fiiith,  is  modester  . 

By  much  than  you  believe. 

Lend  him  but  fifty  Louis-d'or ; 
And  you  shall  never  see  him  more : 

Take  the  advice ;  probatum  est. 
Why  do  the  gods  indulge  our  store, 

But  to  secure  our  rest  ? 


EPILOGUE 
TO  SMlTirS  PHfiDRA  AND  HIPPOLYTUS, 

SPOKEH  BT  MRS.  OLDriBLD,  WBO  ACTSD  ICSf EMA. 

LtADrss,  to  night  your  pity  1  implore 
For  one,  who  never  troubled  you  before  t 
An  Oxford  man,  extremely  read  in  Qreek, 
Who  from  Euripides  makes  Phaedra  speak ; 
And  comes  to  town  to  let  us  modems  know. 
How  women  lov*d  two  thousand  years  ago. 

"  If  that  be  all,"  said  I,  "  e'en  bum  your  play : 
Egad !  we  know  all  that  as  well  as  they : 
Show  us  the  youthful,  handsome  charioteer, 
Firm  in  his  seat,  and  ranning  his  career ; 
Oar  souls  would  kindle  with  as  generous  flames. 
As  e'er  inspir'd  the  ancient  Grecian  dames  :  - 
Every  Ismena  would  resign  hcT  breast ; 
And  every  dear  Hippolytus  be  blest 

"  But,  as  it  is,  six  flouncing  Flanders  mares 
Are  e'en  as  good  as  any  two  of  theirs: 
And,  if  Hippolytus  can  but  contrive 
To  buy  the  gilded  chariot,  John  can  drive." 

Now  of  the  bustle  you  have  seen  to-day. 
And  Phapdra's  morals  in  this  scholar's  play, 
Somethiiur  at  least  injustice  should  be  said ; 
But  this  Hippolytus  so  fills  one's  head — 
Well !  Phsedra  liv'd  as  chastely  as  she  cou'd ; 
For  she  was  father  Jove's  own  flesh  and  blood. 
Her  ankward  love  indeiHl  was  oddly  feted; 
She  and  her  Poly  were  too  near  related  $ 
And  yet  that  scruple  had  been  laid  aside. 
If  honest  Theseus  had  but  Inirlv  died : 
But  when  he  came,  what  needed  he  to  know. 
But  that  all  matters  stood  in  italu  qvu  f 
There  was  no  harm,  you  ?^  ;  or,  grant  theri^  were, 
She  might  want  <»nduots  but  he  wanted  care 


'Twas  in  a  husband  little  less  than  mde; 
Upon  his  wife's  retirement  to  intmde — 
He  should  have  sent  a  night  or  two  bcfb^. 
That  he  would  come  exact  at  such  an  hour| 
Then  he  had  tura'd  all  tragedy  to  jest ; 
Found  every  thing  contribute  to  his  rest ; 
The  picquet  friend  dismiss'd,  the  coast  all  clear. 
And  spouse  alone  impatient  for  her  dear. 

But,  If  these  gay  reflections  come  too  late. 
To  keep  the  guilty  Phaedra  from  her  fate ; 
If  your  more  serious  judgment  must  condem» 
The  dire  eflfects  of  her  unhappy  flame : 
Yet,  ye  chaste  matrons,  and  ye  tender  fair, 
liCt  Love  and  Innocence  engage  your  care : 
My  spotless  flames  to  your  protection  take  ; 
And  spare  poor  Phonlra  for  Ismena's  sakc« 


A  CRITICAL  MOMENT. 

How  capricious  were  Nature  and  Art  to  poor 

Nell ! 
She  was  painting  her  cheeks  at  the  time  her  nose 

fell.  


EPILOGUE  TO  MRS.  MANLEY^S  LUCIUS. 

The  female  author  who  recites  to  day, 

Trtists  to  her  sex  the  merit  of  her  pl^y. 

likQ  father  Baycs  securely  she  sits  down : 

Pit,  box,  and  gallery,  'gad  !  alls  oin-  own. 

In.  ancient  Greece,  she  says,  when  Sappho  fiTit, 

By  their  applause  the  critics  show'd  their  wit. 

They  tun'd  their  voices  to  her  lyric  string ; 

Tlio'  they  could  all  do  something  more  than  slng^ 

But  one  exception  to  this  fact  we  find ; 

That  booby  Phaou  only  was  unkind. 

An  ill-bred  boat-man,  rough  as  waves  and  wind. 

From  Sappho  down  through  all  succeeding  ages. 

And  now  on  French  or  on  Italian  stages, 

Rough  safyrs,  sly  remarks,  ill-natur'd  speeches. 

Are  always  aim'd  at  pocte  that  wear  breeches, 

Ahn'd  with  Lungintis,  or  with  Kapin,  no  man 

Drew  a  sharp  p'^n  upon  a  naked  a-omaii. 

The  blustering  bully,  in  our  neighbouring  street^ 

Scorns  to  attack  the  female  that  he  meets : 

Fearless  the  petticoat  contemns  his  frowns : 

The  hoop  secures  whatever  it  surrounds. 

Thi;  many-colour'd  gentry  there  above. 

By  turns  are  rul'd  by  tumult  and  by  love : 

And,  while  their  sweethearts  their  attention  fix,   * 

Suspend  the  din  of  their  damn'd  clattering  sticks^ 

Now,  sirs 

To  you  our  author  makes  her.  soft  request. 

Who  speak  the  kindest,  and  who  write  the  best. 

Your  Sympathetic  hearts  she  hopt«  to  move. 

From  tender  friendship,  and  endearing  love. 

If  Petrarch*s  Muse  did  Laura's  wit  rehi^arse  5 

And  Cowkv  flattcr'tl  dear  Orinda's  verse ; 

She  hoi>es  from  you— Pox  take  her  hop«rs  and  fcar»f 

I  phad  hcT  sex's  claim  ;  what  matUnrs  hers  \ 

By  our  full  jwwcr  of  l>eauty  we  think  fit 

To  damn  the  Salique  law  yy>po«'d  on  wk: 

WeMl  try  the  empire  who  so  long  have  boasted  ; 

And,  if  we  are  not  prais'd,  we'll  not  be  toasted. 

Approve  what  one  of  us  preserit*  to  night, 

Or  ev«T>'  mortal  woman  here  shall  write : 

V\\T9\,  pathctie,  narrative,  subKine, 

We'll  write  to  you,  and  make  you  write  in  Thyme  |^ 
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Temale  remarks  ihall  take  fip  i^I  your  time. 
Your  time,  poor  aouU  1  we'll  take  your  very  money  ; 
Female  third-days  atiall  come  so  thick  upon  ye. 
As  long  as  we  have  eyes,  oir  hands,  or  breath, 
We»li  lObk,  or  write,  or  talk  you  all  to  death. 
Unless  you  yield  for  better  and  for  worse : 
Then  the  she-Pcgasus  shall  gain  the  course; 
And  ^  grey  mare  will  prove  the  better  horse. 


TffP  THIJ^F  AND  THE  CORDEUER, 

A  BALLAD  2    TO  THB  TUKB  Of 
KIII6  fp.BN  AHO  THE  ABBOT  OF  CASTXEBVKT. 

Who  has  e'er  been  at  Paris,  must  needs  know  the 

Greve, 
The  fyfal  retreat  of  th^  unfortunate  braye ; 
Where  Honour  and  Justice  mo«t  oddly  contribute 
To  ease  heroes'  pains  by  a  hatter  and  gibbet. 
Perry  down,  down,  ht  y  de^ry  down. 

'Inhere  Death  breaks  tke  shackle^  whiot^  Force 

had  put  on. 
And  the  hangman  completes  i^hat  the  judge  bu^ 

begun ; 
There  the  squire  of  the  pad,  and  the  knight  of  the 

post,  [no  more  crost. 

TmA  their  pains  no  more  balk'd,  and  their  hopes 
Deny:  down,  ^c. 

Great  claims  are  there  made,  a||d  great  secrets 

are  known ;  [own ; 

And  the  king,  and  the  law,  «^nd  the  thief,  has  his 

But  my  hearers  cry  out,  '*  What  a  duce  dost  thou 

aiU 
Cut  off  thy  reflectkms,  and  giye  us  thy  ta\e,'' 
I>erTy  down,  &(u 

Twas  thef«  then,  in  civil  inspect  to  harsh  laws. 
And  for  want  of  &lse  witness  to  back  a  bad  cause, 
A  Norman,  though  late,  was  oblirM  to  appear; 
And  who  to  assist,  but  k  grave  dbrdelier  ? 
jberry  down,  ^c. 

The  squire,  w^oie  good  graoe  was  to  ^jpen  the 
9cene, 
SeemM  not  in  great  baftc  that  the  show  should 

begin: 
Now  fitted  the  halter,  nOw  traver|*d  the  cart; 
And  often  took  leave,  but  was  loth  to  dep^ 
Derry  down,  &c. 

*'  Whf^t  frightens  you  thui^  my  good  son )"  says 

.    the  priest : 
"  You  miM^er'd,  are  sorry,  and  have  been  oonfost" 
**  O  father  \  my  sorrow  will  soaroe  save  my  bacon ; 
for  'twas  not  th^  I  munler'd,  but  that  I  was  taken.*' 

Derry  dow|;^  §tc. 

«•  Pough !  pr'ythee  ne'er  trouble  tby  head  vith 
such  fancier; 
Rely  on  the  aid  you  shall  have  from  Saint  Francis : 
If  the  money  you  proniis'd  be  brought  to  the  chest. 
You  bav«  only  to  die  :  let  the  church  do  the  rest 
Derry  down,  &r, 

"  And  what  will  folks  say,  if  they  see  you  afi^d? 
It  seiect)  u^on  m^,  as  I  k^ew  IK>^  oty  trad^ : 


Courage,  friend ;  for  to  day  b  YOiurperiqdof  sornw^ 
And  things  will  go  better,  believe  me,  tomorrow." 
Derry  down,  &c 

"  To  morrow !"  our  hero  relied,  in  a  fright : 
<*  He  that's  hang'd  before  noon,  oiight  to  think  of 
to  night."—  [tni^sM  up, 

"  Tell  your  beads,"  quoth  the  priest,  *'  and  be  fiuriy 
For  you  si^y  to  night  sh|^l  in  Paradise  sup»" 
Derry  down,  &c. 

'  bfnve'er  lomptu* 


las  !"  quoth  the  squire, 
ous  the  treat. 


Parbkii  1  I  shall  have  little  stomach  to  eat; 
I  should  therefore  esteem  it  great  favour  and  grace, 
Would  you  be  so  kind  99  to  go  jp  my  place." 
Derry  d^:nm,  &c. 

"  That  I  wQu^d,"  quoth  t|ie  fother,  *<  and  thank 
you  to  boot; 
But  our  actiqns,  you  know,  wjth  q|ur  duty  must  suit 
The  fi!ast  I  prop0B*d  fo  you,  I  cai^not  tasjte ; 
For  this  night,  by  our  order,  is  mark'd  for  a  last" 
Derry  down,  ^. 

Then,  turning  about  to  the  hangmaa,  he  said, 
**  Dispatch  me,  I  pr'ythee,  this  troublesome  blade  ^ 
For  thy  cord  and  my  ^ord  both  equally  tie. 
And  we  live  by  the  gold  for  which  other  men  di«^M 
Deny  down,  &,c. 


=»= 


TO  CHLOE, 

WniiST  I  am  Qoorch'd  with  hot  desirt. 
In  vain  cold  friendship  you  return ;   * 

Your  drops  of  pity  on  my  (ire, 
Alas !  but  make  it  fiercer  bum. 

Ah  !  would  you  have  the  ilame  supprei^ 
That  kills  the  heart  it  heats  too  last. 

Take  half  my  pas^on  to  your  breast: 
The  ^est  in  mipe  shall  ever  last 


AN  EPITAPH. 


Stet  quicunque  ▼/>let  potens 
Aulae  culmine  lubrico,  &c 

iNTEat'D  beneath  this  marble  stone 
lie  sauntering  Jack  %nd  idle  Joan. 
While  roUJDg  threescore  years  and  one 
Did  round  this  gfobe  tlieir  courses  run  ; 
If  human  things  went  ill  or  well, 
If  changing  empires  \Qae  or  fell. 
The  rooming  past,  the  evening  came. 
And  found  this  couple  still  the  same. 
They  walked,  and  eat^  good  folks :  what  then  I 
Why  then  they  walk'd  and  eat  again : 
They  soundly  slept  th^  night  away ; 
They  did  just  nothing  all  Uie  day : 
And,  having  bury'd  children  four. 
Would  not  uke  pains  to  try  for  more. 
Nor  sister  either  had  nor  brother ; 
They  seem'd  just  tallyM  f^  e^  othns 

Their  moral  and  esconomy 
Most  perfectly  they  made  agree : 
Kach  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound, 
No^  tresposg'd  oi»  t^  oOier'a.iipw^ 


Seae^ 
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TO  THE  COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OF  DEVONSHIRE.   I8» 


fior  fiune  apr  eeoBiTe  Uity  regarded  f 
Tbey  neither  pmiish'd  nor  rewarde4. 
He  car'd  not  what  the  foqUnan  did ; 
0er  maida  she  neither  praised  nor  chid : 
60  every  serraat  took  his  coune ; 
And,  had  at  first,  they  all  fpcew  worse. 
Stotfaful  ^aorder  fill'd  hia  ttahle, 
ind  sluttish  plenty  decked  her  table, 
Thnr  beer  was  strong';  their  w^ew^s  port) 
Their  meal  was  large ;  their  grace  wa^  short* 
They  gave  the  poor  the  remnaqt  meat^  ' 
Just  when  it  grew  not  iit  to  eat 

Tbey  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate. 
And  took,  but  read  not,  the  receipt; 
For  which  tbey  claim  tlteir  Sunday's  due. 
Of  slumbering  m  an  ugper  pew. 

No  man's  defects  sought  they  to  kuQw  ^ 
So  nerer  made  them|&lves  a  foe. 
H»  man's  good  deeds  did  they  commend  ^ 
So  never  raised  themselves  a  friend. 
Nor  cheriflh'd  they  gelations  poor ; 
That  might  decrease  their  present  stqfe : 
Nor  bam  nor  house  did  tliey  rcpaif ; 
That  might  oblige  their  fut^re  heir, 

Th«?y  neither  added  Qor  cqnibunded ; 
They  neither  wanted  nor  abffunded. 
Bach  Christmas  they  arcompts  did  clea^« 
And  wqund  their  bottom  round  the  year. 
Kor  tpar  |ior  smile  did  they  employ 
At  newa  of  public  grief  or  joy. 
TI1m»  bells  were  rung,  and  bonfires  madf. 
If  tf  k'd,  they  ne^er  deny*d  their  aid  & 
Their  jug  was  to  the  ringers  carr^ 
Whoever  either  died  or  married  1 
Tbef  r  billet  at  the  fire  was  found. 
Whoever  was  depos'd  or  crown'd. 

Kpr  good,  nor  bad,  nor  fools,  nor  wise^ 
TlMy  would  not  leslnq,  nor  could  advise : 
Without  love,  liatred,  joy,  or  fear, 
They  led — a  kind  of— ^as  it  were : 
Vor  wi^*d,  nor  car'd,  nor  Uugh'd,  not  crif4  > 
4iKi  ao  tt^y  lif 'd,  and  so  they  die^ 


wirrrBM  <» 
XOJfTAIGSE^S  ESSAYS, 

•IWBH  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  SHKKWSSUftY  IM  FEANCB, 
AfTSa  TAB  RACK,    1713. 

Dictate,  O  mighty  jodge,  what  thou  hast  seen 
Of  cities  and  oC  courts,  of  books  and  men ; 
4im1  deign  to  let  thy  servant  hold  the  pen, 

TbTongh  ages  thus  I  may  presume  to  live. 
And  from  the  transcript  of  thy  prose  receive 
What  my  own  sbort-liy'd  verse  can  never  give* 

Thoi  shall  £sir  Britain,  with  a  graQioos  smile. 
Accept  the  work;  and  the  iqstructed  isle, 
Fpr  more  than  treaties  made,  shall  bless  my  toiU 

Kor  longer  hence  the  Gallic  atyle  pr«farr>d. 
Wisdom  in  English  idioqa  shall  behcard, 
WhiOe  lUbot  telli  the  yuM^  wbere  MonkaignA 


AN  EPISTLE, 

IIESiaiMO  TRB  ()VBRN*S  PIpTOBB. 

WBITTBN  AT  PARIS,  17U;    BUT  LEFT  yNriNliHBO,  Bff 
TPB  SUDDEN  MEWS  OF  I}Eit  MAJESTV'S  DEATH. 

The  train  of  equipage  and  pomp  of  state, 
I1ie  shining  side-board,  and  the  burqishM  plate^ 
Le^  other  ministers,  great  Anne,  require. 
And  partial  fall  thy  nft  to  their  desire. 
To  the  fair  portrait  or  my  sovereign  dame, 
To  that  alone,  eternal  be  my  claim. 

My  bright  defender,  and  my  dread  delight^ 
If  ever  I  found  favour  in  thy  »ight;    , 
If  all  the  pains  that,  (or  thy  Britain's  sak<^ 
My  past  has  took,  or  future  nfe  may  take, 
Be  grateful  to  toy  queen ;  permit  my  prayer^ 
And  with  this  gift  reward  my  total  care. 

Will  thy  indulgent  hand,  fair  saiiit,  allow 
Tlie  Soon  ?  and  will  tljy  ear  accept  the  vow  } 
That,  in  despite  of  age,  of  impious  ffame, 
And  eatjng  Time,  thy  picture,  like  thy  fame. 
Entire  may  last ;  that,  as  their  eyes  survey 
The  semblant  shade,  men  yet  up;bom  may  say, 
**  Thus  great,  tlius  gracious,  Iqok'd  Britannia^ 

queen ; 
Her  brow  thus  smooth,  her  look  was  thus  serene  ; 
When  to  a  low,  but  to  a  loyal  hand, 
Tlu;  i^ighty  empress  garc  her  high  command, 
That  he  to  hostile  campa  and  kings  should  ha^tet^ 
To  spc^k  h«r  vengeance,  as  their  danger,  pastj^ 
To  say,  she  wills  detested  wara  to  Cv»asc ; 
She  checks  her  conquest,  for  her  subjects  ease, 
And  bids  the  world  attend  her  terms  of  peace. '^ 

Thee,  gracious  Anne,  thee  present  I  adore, 
Theci  queen  of  peace — If  Tln\e  and  Fate  hawa 

power 
Higher  to  raise  the  glories  of  thy  reign, 
In  words  sublimer,  and  a  nobler  strain. 
May  future  bards  the  mighty  theme  rehearse ! 
Here,  Stator  Jove,  and  Phc^us  king  of  verse. 
The  votive  tablet  I  suspend  ^  •.•.,....,  •' 


TO  THE  BIGHT  lOHOUBAStE  TRB 

COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OF  DEVONSmRE^ 

OH  A  FJBCB  OP  WIESSCV'S, 
WHBBBON  WSBB  AZX  BEB  GBANpSOBS  PAIKTBD. 

WiE^SBM  and  Nature  held  a  long  contest, 

If  she  created,  or  he  painted,  best; 

With  pleasing  thought  the  wondrous  oombat  grew. 

She  still  formed  fairer;  he  still  liker  drew. 

In  these  seven  brethren  they  contended  last, 

With  1^  increased,  thejr  utmost  skill  they  tri^d^ 
And,  both  well  pleas'd  they  had  themselves  sur- 
pass»d, 

The  goddess  trinmphM,  and  the  painter  died. 
That  both  their  skill  to  this  vast  height  did  r^m. 
Be  ours  the  wonder,  and  be  yours  th«  praise : 
For  hesa,  as  m  some  glass,  is  well  descry'd 
Only  younelf  thus  often  multiply*d. 
When  Heayen  had  you  and  gracious  Anna^  ihade^ 
Wh^t  more  exalted  beauty  could  it  add  ? 

?  E)4a«t  dsoifiter  oC  t)M  countessi 
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Having  bo  nobler  images  m  store, 

It  but  kept  up  to  these,  nor  could  do  more 

Tban  oopy  well  what  it  had  framed  beforft 

If  in  d^  Burghley's  generous  face  we  see 

Obliging  truth  and  handsome  honesty, 

With  ail  that  world  of  charms,  which  soon  will  move 

Keverence  in  men,  and  in  the  ^r-ones  love  ; 

His  very  grace  his  fair  descent  assures, 

He  has  his  mother's  beauty,  she  has  youifc 

If  every  Cecil's  face  had  every  charm. 

That  Thought  can  fancy,  or  that  Heaven  can  form ; 

Their  beauties  all  become  your  beauty's  due. 

They  are  all  fair,  because  they'll  all  like  yon. 

If  every  Ca'ndish  great  and  charming  look ; 

From  you  that  air,  from  you  the  charms  they  took. 

In  their  each  limb  your  image  is  exprest. 

But  on  their  brow  firm  courage  stands  oonfest; 

There,  their  great  father,  by  a  strong  increase, 

Adds  strength  to  beauty,  and  completes  the  piece: 

Thus  still  your  beauty,  in  your  sons,  we  view, 

Wiessen  seven  tunes  one  great  perfection  drew : 

Whoever  sat,  the  picture  still  is  you. 

So  when  the  parent  Sun,  with  genial  beams. 
Has  animated  many  goodly  gems, 
He  sees  himself  improv'd,  while  every  stone. 
With  a  resembling  light,  reflects  a  sun. 

So  when  great  Rhea  many  births  had  given,  . 
Such  as  might  govern  Earth,  and  people  Heaven ; 
Her  glory  grew  diffus'd,  and,  fuller  known. 
She  saw  the  deity  in  every  son : 
And  to  what  god  soe'er  men  altars  rais'd, 
Honouring  the  of&pring,  they  the  mother  praisM. 

in  short-liv'd  charms  let  others  place  their  joys, 
Which  sickness  blasts,  and  certain  age  destroys : 
Your  stronger  beauty  Time  can  ne'er  deface, 
'Tis  still  rcnew'd,  and  stamp'd  in  all  your  race. 

Ah  !  Wiessen,  had  thy  art  been  so  re^'d. 
As  with  their  beauty  to  have  drawn  their  mind, 
Through  circling  years  thy  labours  would  survive, 
And  living  rules  to  fairest  virtue  give, ' 
To  men  unborn  and  ages  yet  to  live : 
'Twould  still  be  wonderful,  and  still  be  new. 
Against  what  Time,  or  Spite,  or  Fato,  could  do ; 
Till  thine  confuy'd  with  Nature's  pieces  lie, 
And  Cavendish's  name  and  Cecil's  honour  die. 


A  FABLE,  FROM  Pff^DRUSL 

TO  TUB  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MEDLEY,  1710. 

The  Fox  an  actor's  vizard  found. 
And  pcer'd,  and  felt,  and  tum'd  it  round  ; 
Then  threw  it  in  contempt  away. 
And  thus  old  PhaMirus  heard  him  say : 
'*  What  noble  part  canst  thou  sustain. 
Thou  specious  head  without  a  brain  ^^ 


TO  THB 

niGHT  HONOURABLE  MR.  HARLEY. 

BORACE,    I  BP.  IX.    IMITATED. 

Septimius,  Claudi,  nimirum  inteUigit  unus, 
Quanti  me  facias,  &c. 

Dr.AR  Dick  *,  howe'er  it  comes  into  his  head. 
Believes  as  firmly  as  he  does  his  creed, 

*  Richard  Shelton,  escj. 


That  yon  and  I,  sif  ,  «re  extremely  great  i 
Though  I  plain  Mat,  you  minister  of  state ; 
One  word  from  me,  without  all  doubt,  he  sayi^ 
Would  fix  his  fortune  in  some  little  place. 
Thus  better  than  mystSf,  it  seems,  he  knows, 
How  far  my  interest  with  my  patron  goes; 
And,  answering  all  objections  I  can  make. 
Still  plunges  deeper  in  his  dear  mistake. 

From  this  wild  fancy,  sir,  there  may  proceed 
One  wilder  yet,  which  I  foresee  and  dread ; 
That  I,  in  &c.t,  a  read  interest  have. 
Which  to  my  own  advantage  I  would  save. 
And,  with  the  usuhl  courtier's  trick,  intend 
To  serve  myself,  forgetful  of  my  friend. 

To  shun  the  censure,  I  all  shame  lay  by. 
And  make  my  reason  with  his  will  comply  i 
Hoping,  for  my  excuse,  'twill  be  confest. 
That  of  two  evils  I  have  chose  the  least. 
So,  sir,  with  this  epistolary  scroll. 
Receive  the  partner  of  my  inmost  soul : 
Him  you  will  find  in  letters  and  in  laws 
Not  unexpert,  fmn  to  his  country's  cause. 
Warm  in  the  glorious  interest  yon  pursue,       « 
And,  in  one  word,  a  good  n\an  and  a  true. 


TO  MR.  HARLEY, 

WOUNDED  SY  GUISCARD,    1711. 

Abipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  fierro.  -    Hor« 

In  one  great  noto,  supcriour  to  an  age. 
The  full  extremes  of  Nature's  force  we  find: 

How  heavenly  Virtue  can  cxak,  or  Rage 
Infernal  how  degrade  the  human  mind  ! 

While  the  fierce  monk  docs  at  his  trial  standi 
He  chews  revenge,  abjuring  his'  offence : 

Guile  in  his  tongue,  and  murder  in  his  hand. 
He  stebs  his  judge,  to  prove  his  innocence. 

The  guilty  stroke  and  torture  of  the  steel 

Infix'd,  our  dauntless  Briton  scarce  perceives: 

The  wounds  his  country  from  his  death  must  fieel. 
The  patriot  views ;  for  those  alone  he  grieves. 

The  barbarous  rage  that  durst  attempt  thy  life, 
Harley,  great  counsellor,  extends  thy  fame : 

And  the  sharp  point  of  cruel  Ouiscard's  knife. 
In  brass  and  marble  carves  thy  deathless  name* 

Faithful  assertor  of  thy  country's  cause, 

Britain  with  tears  shall  bathe  thy  glorious  wound : . 

She  for  thy  safety  shall  enlarge  her  laws, 
And  in  her  statutes  shall  thy  worth  be  found. 

Yet  'midst  her  sighs  she  triumphsi  on  the  hand 
Reflecting,  that  dififus'd  thie  public  woe  \ 

A  stranger  to  her  altars,  and  her  land : 
No  son  of  hers  could  meditate  this  blow« 

Meantime  thy  pain  is  gracious  Anna's  care : 
Our  queen,  our  saint,  with  sacrificing  breath. 

Softens  thy  anguish  :  in  her  powerful  prayer 
She  pleads  thy  service,  and  forbids  thy  death. 

Great  as  thou  art,  tbou  canst  demand  no  more, 
O  breast  bewaii'd  by  Enrth,  preserv'd  by  Heaven  \ 

No  higher  ean  aspiring  Virtue  sear : 
Enough  to  thee  of  grief  and  £une  is  givoib 
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ERLE  ROBERTS  MICE.. A  FLOWER. 
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A»  KTmirORB  IVTITATIOM  TO  TRB 

EARL  OF  OXFORD, 

tOKp  HICH  TtEASVRBS,    1712. 
MT  L61D, 

Our  weekly  friends  to  morrow  meet 
.At  Matthew's  palace,  in  Duke-street, 
To  try,  for  once,  if  they  can  dine 
On  bacon-ham  and  mutton -chine. 
If,  weary*d  with  the  great  a&in 
"^liich  Britain  trusts  to  Harley's  eares. 
Thou,  humble  statesman,  may'st  descoad 
Hiy  mind  one  moment  to  unbend. 
To  see  thy  senrant  from  his  son] 
Crown  with  thy  health  the  sprightly  bowl  | 
Among  the  guests  which  e'er  my  house 
Receiv'd,  it  never  can  produce 
Of  honour  a  more  glorious  proof— 
Though  Donet  us'd  to  bless  the  rood 


ERLE  ROBERTS  MICE, 

IX  CRAVCXa'S  8T7LB. 

TwAT  mice,  full  blythe  and  amicable, 
Batcn  beside  erle  Robert's  table. 
Lies  there  ne  trap  their  necks  to  catch, 
Ke  old  black  cat  their  steps  to  watch. 
Their  fill  they  eat  of  fowl  and  fish ; 
Feast  lyche  as  heart  of  mouse  mote  wish, 

.4s  guests  sat  jovial  at  the  board, 
Jorth  leap'd  our  mice :  eftsoons  the  lord 
Of  Doling,  whilome  John  the  Saint, 
Who  maketh  oft  propos  full  queint, 
Laugh*d  jocund,  and  aloud  he  cried. 
To  Matthew  seated  on  t'oth'  side; 
**  To  thee,  lean  bard,  it  doth  partain 
To  understand  these  creatures  tWciue. 
Come  frame  us  now  souye  clean  device. 
Or  playsant  rhyme  on  yonder  mice : 
They  seem,  God  shield  me !  Mat  and  Charles.'' 

"  Bad  as  sir  Topas,  or  squire  Quaries," 
(Matthew  did  for  the  nonce  reply) 
•*  At  emblem,  or  device  am  I : 
But,  could  I  chaunt,  or  rhyme,  pardie. 
Clear  as  Dan  Chaucer,  or  as  thee, 
Ne  verse  from  mc  (so  God  me  shrive) 
On  moose,  or  other  tieast  alive. 
Ccrtcs  1  have  this  many  day* 
Sent  niyne  poetic  herd  to  graze. 
Ke  anried  knight  ydrad  in  war 
With  lioQ  fierce  will  I  compare; 
Ke  judge  nnjubt,  witli  ftirreil  fox. 
Harming  in  secret  guise  the  flocks  ; 
Ke  priest  unworth  of  goddess  coat. 
To  sirine  ydrunk,  or  filthy  stoat : 
Elk  shnile  farewell  for  aye. 
From  c'lpphaot,  I  trowc,  to  flea." 

Reply'd  the  friendlikc  peer,  "  I  weene 
Matthew  is  angrtd  on  the  Kplecn." — 
"  Ke  so,"  quoth  Mat,  "  ne  shall  be  e'er. 
With  wit  that  fallcth  all  so  fair: 
Fit^oons,  well  weet  ye,  niine  intent 
Boweth  to  your  commaundement 
If  by  these  crc*ature8  ye  have  seen, 
FQurtfayed  Charles  and  Matthew  been; 


•Behoteth  noet  tp  wreck  my  brua, 
The  reft  m  order  to  explain. 

"  That  cup-board,  where  the  mice  disport, 
I  liken  to  St  Stephen's  court:  ^ 
Therein  is  space  enough,  I  trow. 
For  elke  comrade  to  come  and  go: 
And  therein  eke  may  both  be  fed 
W^ith  shiver  of  the  wheaten  bread. 
And  when,  as  these  mine  eyne  survey, 
They  cease  to  skip,  and  squeak,  and  play; 
Return  they  may  to  different  cells. 
Auditing  one,  whilst  t'other  UUtJ** 

"  Dear  Robert,"  quoth  the  saint,  whose  miod 
In  bounteous  deed  no  mean  can  bipd; 
"  Now,  as  I  hope  to  grow  devout, 
I  deem  this  matter  well  made  out. 
Laugh  T,  whilst  thus  I  serious  pray? 
Let  that  be  wrought  which  Mat  doth  say*'— 
"  Yea,"  quoth  the  EaLB,  «  but  not  to  day.** 

IK  THB  8AMB   STYLB. 

Full  oft  doth  Mat  with  Topaz  '  dine, 
Eateth  bak'd  meats,  drinketh  Greek  wme; 
But  Topaz  his  own  werke  rehearseth. 
And  Mat  mote  praise  what  Topaz  verseth. 
Now,  sure  as  priest  did  e'er  shrive  sinner. 
Full  hardly  earoeth  Mat  his  dinner. 

IN  THB  SAME  STYLB. 

Fair  Susan  did  her  wif-hede  well  menteine, 
Algates  assaulted  sore  by  letchours  tweine : 
Now,  and  \  read  aright  that  auncient  song, 
Olde  were  the  paramours,  the  dame  full  young. 

Had  thiike  same  tale  in  other  guise  been  to]d«| 
Had  they  been  young(pardie)  and  she  been  ohle ; 
That,  by  St  Kit,  had  Wrought  much  sorer  trial  i 
Full  marvaillous,  I  vote,  were  silk  denyaL 


A  FLOWER 

PAINTED   BY   SIMON  ▼ABZL8T. 

Whbn  fam'd  Varelit  this  little  wonder  drew. 

Flora  vouchsafd  the  growing  work  to  view : 

Finding  the  painter's  science  at  a  stand, 

The  goddess  soatch'd  the  pencil  from  his  hand; 

And,  finishing  the  piece,  she  smiling  said, 

*'  Behold  one  work  of  mine,  that  ne'er  shall  fiide.'* 


TO  THE  LADY  EUZABETH  HARLEY, 

AFTEB WARDS   MARCHIONESS   OP   CARMARTHEN. 
ON   A   COLUMN   Op   HER   DRAWING. 

vV HEV  future  ages  shall  with  wonder  view 
These  glorious  lines,  which  Harley's  daughter  drew. 
They  shall  coni4>ss,  that  Britain  ooiild  not  raise 
A  fiurcr  cohimn  to  the  father's  praii^e. 


*  Tho  Exchequer. 

*  The  p<»rwn   here  satirized  was  sir  Richard 
Blackmore.  A'. 
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pjfOTbcmms  and  apelles, 

W^HBH  poeti  wrote,  and  painters  drew, 
At  Nature  poinded  out  the  Tjew  ; 
^re  Gothic  forms  were  kiiow»  b  Greece 
To  spoil  the  well-proportionM  piece ; 
And  in  our  yerse  ere  monkish  rhymes 
'Had  janf led  tbeir  ifantastic  chime»: 
Ere  on  the  flQwenr  lands  of  Rhodes 
Tho^e  knights  had  fix'd  their  dull  abodeq. 
Who  knew  npt  much  to  paint  or  write, 
Nor  car'd  to  pray,  nor  dar'd  to  fight : 
Protogenes,  historignp  Qote, 
liv'd  there,  a  burgeas,  scot  and  \oi§ 
And,  as  old  PUny't  writingt  show, 
Apelles  did  the  same  at  Co. 
Agreed  these  points  of  tmip  and  placo. 
Proceed  we  |n  the  present  ca^ 
Piqu'd  by  Pfotogenes's  fame, 
^rom  Co  to  Rhpdes  Apelles  came, 
To  see  a  riral  and  a  fHend, 
Prepared  tp  censure,  or  oompaend } 
Here  to  absolye,  and  thefe  object, 
As  art  with  candour  might  direct 
He  sails,  he  lands,  he  conies,  berin^i 
His  senriints  M)ow  with  the  things : 
Appears  ^he  goremante  of  th'  house;' 
^or  such  in  Greece  were  much  in  uae ; 
If  young  or  handsome,  yea  or  no, 
Qoaccm  not  me  or  thee  to  know. 

"  Does  squire  Protogenes  live  here  ?"«-? 
'*  Yes,  sir,*'  says  she,  with  gracious  air. 
And  cqurt;*sey  low,  "  but  just  calPdov^t 
Sy  lords  peculiarly  devout. 
Who  came  on  purpose,  |ir,  to  borrow 
Our  Venus  for  the  feast  to  morrow, 
To  grace  the  church ;  'tis  Venus' day ; 
I  hope,  sir,  you  intend  to  stay. 
To  see  our  Venus :  'tis  the  pjece 
The  most  renown'd  throughout  all  Gre^^ 
IBo  like  th' Of  iginal,  they  say: 
]^t  I  have  no  grreat  skill  tAat  way. 
fiut,  sir,  at  six  ('tis  now  past  three) 
Droroo  must  make  my  master's  tea: 
A%  six,  sir,  if  you  please  to  come. 
You'll  6nd  my  mi|ster,  sir,  at  home." 

'*  Tea,"  says  a  critic  b|g  with  laughter, 
H  Was  found  some  twenty  ages  aftef ; 
Authors,  before  they  write,  should  read," 
"Us  very  tn^e ;  but  we'll  proceed. 

"  And,  sir,  at  present  would  3ron  please 
To  leave  your  name."—'*  Fair  maiden,  yes. 
Keach  me  that  board."    No  sooner  spoke 
But  done.    With  one  judicious  stroke. 
On  the  plain  ground  Apelles  drew 
A  circle  regularly  true : 
f '  And  will  you  please,  sweet-heart,"  said  he 
f'  T6  show  your  master  this  from  me  f 
By  it  he  presently  will  know 
llow  painters  write  their  names  at  Co." 

He  gave  the  pannd  to  the  maid. 
Smiling  and  oourt'sying,  **  Sir,"  she  said, 
"  I  shall  not  fail  tp  tell  my  master  t 
And,  sir,  for  fear  of  all  disaster, 
I'll  keep  it  my  ownscif :  flafe  bind, 
Says  the  old  proverb,  and  safe  find. 
So,  sir,  as  sure  as  key  or  lock^ 
Y^ur  servant,  sir,— ^t  sig  o'docki" 


Again  at  six  Apelles  eaM«, 
Found  tba  same  pnting  civil  d^lM. 
'*  Sir,  that  my  master  has  been  hefftk, 
Will  by  the  board  itself  appear. 
If  from  the  perfect  Ime  be  found 
He  has  presum'd  to  swell  the  round^ 
Or  colours  on  the  draught  to  lay, 
'lis  thus  (be  ortler'd'me  to  say), 
Thus  write  the  painters  eC  this  isle: 
Let  those  of  Co  remark  th»  style." 

She  said ;  and  to  bis  hand  restor'd 
The  rival  pledge,  the  missive  board. 
Upon  the  happy  line  were  laid 
Such  obvious  light,  and  easy  shade^ 
That  Paris'  apple  stood  confest, 
Or  Leda's  egg,  or  Cloc-s  breast. 
Apelles  view'd  the  finfsh'd  pfece : 
<*  And  live,"  said  he,  "  the  arts  of  Greece  I 
Howe'er  Protogenes  and  I 
May  in  our  rival  talents  vie ; 
Howe'er  our  wjivks  may  baye  exprecs'd 
Who  truest  drew,  or  coloured  best. 
When  he  beheld  my  iBowiug  line, 
He  found  at  ]|sast  1  could  design : 
And  from  bis  artful  round,  I  grant 
That  he  with  perfect  skill  can  paint'*    ^ 

The  dullpst  genius  cannot  foil 
To  find  the  moral  of  my  tale : 
That  the  distinguish'd  part  or  men. 
With  compass,  pencil,  sword,  or  pcli. 
Should  in  life's  visit  le^ve  their  name, 
In  characters  which  may  proclaim 
That  they  with  ardour  strove  to  raise 
At  once  their  afts,  and  country's  praise  | 
And  in  their  wqrkhig  took  gfeat  care. 
That  fill  was  fiill,  uid  round,  and  foir. 


JDEMOCnnVS  AND  HERACUTUB^ 

Dbmocritu^,  dear  droll,  revisit  F^rth, 
And  with  our  follies  glut  thy  heightenM  mirth f 
Sad  Heraclitus,  serious  wretch,  return, 
In  louder  grief  our  greater  crimes  to  mourn. 
Between  you  both  I  unconcem'd  stand  by : 
Hurt^  can  I  la\igh  \  and  honest,  need  I  cry  I 


ON  MY  EIRTff-DAY, 

JCLY  21. 

I,  My  dear,  was  bom  to  day. 

So  all  my  jolly  comrades  say ; 

They  brtqg  me  jnusic,  wreaths,  viil  mirt^ 

And  ask  to  celebrate  my  birth  : 

little,  alas !  my  comrades  know 

That  I  was  bom  to  pain  and  woe  ; 

To  thy  denial,  to  thy  scorR, 

Bet^  I  had  ne'er  been  born : 

I  wish  to  die  ev'n  whilst  I  say, 

"  1,  my  dear,  was  bom  to-day.*» 

I,  ray  dear,  was  bora  to-day; 
Shall  I  siilute  the  rising  ray  ? 
Well-spring  of  all  my  loy  and  wosy 
Clotilda,  >  thou  alope  dost  know : 

?  Mm  4^0^  Jhurbaij^ 
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EPITAPH.. The  Finarr  hymn  of  calliMachus.      is* 


Hudl  (he  wBBftth  larrouiid  my  hair  } 
Or  shftll  the  music  please  my  ear  ? 
Shall  I  my  comraiiei  mirth  receive, 
And  Uem  my  hirth,  and  wish  to  live  } 
Then  let  me  see  great  Venus  chase 
Imperious  anger  from  thy  6uie ; 
then  let  me  hear  thee  smiling  say, 
"  Tbou,  my  dear,  wert  bom  to  day.** 


EPITAPH. 

BXTBHPOaB. 


Koaixs  and  heralds,  by  your  leave, 
Here  lies  what  once  was  Matthew  Prior, 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  £ve ; 
Can  Bourbon  or  Nassau  claim  higher? 

VOR   MT  own  TOMMTOKI. 

l^metwasgiventodie:  to  thee  His  given 
To  live:  alas!  one  moment  sets  us  even. 
Ilnik!  bow  impartial  is  the  will  of  Heaven  1 

roa  MY  own  MovvMBirr. 

As  doctors  give  physic  by  way  of  prevention. 
Mat,  alive  and  in  health,  of  his  tombstone  took 
care; 

For  delays  are  unsafe,  and  his  pioos  intention 
May  haply  be  never  fnlfiird  by  his  heir. 

tlien  take  Mat's  word  for  it,  the  sculptor  is  paid  ; 
That  the  figure  is  fine,  pray  believe  your  own 

Vet  credit  but  lightly  what  more  may  be  said. 
For  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  teach  marble  to  lie. 

t^ct,  counting  as  fiir  as  to  fifty  his  years, 

H»  virtues  and  vices  were  as  other  men's  are  ; 

Ifigh  hopes  he  conceiv'd,  and  he  smother'd  great 
l^ars. 
In  a  life  party-coloor'd,  half  pleasure,  half  care. 

Kor  to  business  a  dmdge,  nor  to  faction  a  slave. 

He  strove  to  make  interest  and  freedom  agree ; 
In  public  employments  industrious  and  grave. 

And  alone  with  lus  friends,  lord,  how  merry  was 
be! 

Now  in  equipage  stetely,  now  hnmbly  on  ibot. 

Both  fortunes  he  try'd,bnt  to  neither  would  trust ; 
AnA  whiri'd  in  the  round,  as  the  wheel  tum'd  about, 

He  found  riches  had  wings,  and  knew  man  was 
but  dust. 
This  verse  little  polish'd,  though  mighty  sincere, 

SeU  neither  his  titlts  nor  merit  to  view ; 
It  says,  that  his  relics  collected  lie  here. 

And  no  mortal  yet  knows  too  if  this  may  be  true. 

FiefCi:  robbers  there  are  that  infest  the  highway. 
So  Mat  may  be  kill'd,  and  his  bones  never  found  $ 

False  witness  at  court,  and  fierce  tempests  at  sea. 
So  Mat  may  yet  chance  to  be  hang'd,  or  be 
drown'd. 

ir  luiboiict  lie  in  earth,  roll  in  sea,  fly  in  air, 
Tb  Fate  we  must  yield,  and  the  thing  is'the  same. 

Assd  if  passing  tbou  giv'st  him  a  smile  or  a  tear. 
He  cam  wt^yct  pr'yUuee  be  kind  t«  hi»  fame. 


GUALTERUS  DANISJVNUS  AD  AMICOSL 

DoM  studeo  fungi  &llentis  munere  vitas, 

Adfeotoque  vijsm  sedibus  Elysiii, 
Arctoa  florens  sophii,  Samisque  superbu^ 

Discipulis,  animas  morte  carere  cano. 
Has  ego  corporibiis  profugas  ad  sidera  mltlo  ; 

Sideraque  ingrcssis  otia  blanda  dice  ; 
Qualia  convcniunt  Divis,  queis  &ta  vo^ebant 

Vitae  faciles  moUiter  ire  vias : 
Vinaque  Coelicolis  media  inter  gaudia  libo; 

Et  me  quid  majus  suspicor  esse  viro* 
Sed  fiierint  nulli  forsan,  quos  spondeo,  cpli; 

Nullaque  sint  Ditis  numioA,  nulla  Jovis: 
Fabula  sit  terns  agitur  qiiae  vita  relictis ; 

Quique  superstes.  Homo;  qui  nihil,  esto  Deut. 
Attamen  esse  hilarcs,  5c  inanes  mittere  cuias 

Proderit^  ac  vitae  commoditate  frui, 
Et  festos  agltAsse  dies,  seviqae  fugacis 

Tcmpora  perpetuis  detinuissc  jocis. 
His  me  parentem  prasceptis  occupet  Orcus, 

Et  Mors ;  seu  Divum,  seu  nihil,  esse  velit  t 
Nam  Sophia  ars  ilia  est,  que  fallere  suaviter  boras 

Admonet,  atque  Ord  non  timuiste  minat. 

IMItATSn. 

Studiovs  the  busy  moments  to  deceive. 
That  fleet  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave, 
I  credit  what  the  Grecian  dictates  say. 
And  Samian  sounds  o'er  Scotia's  bills  convey. 
When  mortal  man  resigns  his  transient  breath. 
The  body  only  I  give  o'er  to  death  j 
The  parts  diasolv'd  and  broken  frame  I  moume 
What  came  from  earth  i  see  to  earth  return. 
The  immaterial  part,  th'  ethereal  soul. 
Nor  can  change  vauquish,  nor  can  death  control. 
Glad  I  release  it  from  its  partner's  cares. 
And  bid  good  angels  waft  it  to  the  stars. 
Then  in  the  flowing  bowl  I  drown  those  sighs. 
Which,  i^ite  of  wisdom,  from  our  weakness  rise* 
The  draught  tu  the  dead's  memory  I  commend, 
And  offer  to  thee  now,  immortal  friend. 
But  if,  opposed  to  what  my  thoughts  approve. 
Nor  Pluto's  rage  there  be,  nor  power  of  Jove  ; 
On  its  dark  side  if  thou  the  prospect  take ; 
Grant  all  forgot  beyond  black  Lethe's  lake  ; 
In  total  death  suppose  the  mortal  lie. 
No  new  hereafter,  nor  a  future  sky : 
YetbearUiy  lot  content;  yet  cease  to  grieve: 
Why,  ere  death  comes,  dost  thou  forbear  to  Uvc  f 
The  little  time  thou  hast,  'tuixt  instant  now 
And  Fate's  approach,  is  all  the  Gods  allow: 
And  of  this  little  bast  thou  aught  to  spare 
To  sad  reflection,  and  coiToding  care  ? 
The  moments  past,  if  thou  art  wise,  retrieve 
With  pleasant  memory  of  the  bliss  they  gave. 
The  present  hours  in  present  mirth  employ. 
And  bribe  the  future  with  the  hopes  of  joy : 
The  future  (few  or  more,  howe'er  they  be) 
Were  destin'd  erst ;  nor  can  by  Fate's  decree 
Be  now  cut  off  betwixt  the  grave  and  thee. 


THE  FIRST  HYMN  OF  CALLIMACHUS. 
TO  Jtrrrrxft. 
Whilb  we  to  Jove  select  the  holy  victim, 
Whom  apter  shall  we  sing,  than  Jove  himself. 
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l»RIOR»S  POEMS. 


The  god  lor  evergrett,  for  tiret  kmg, 

Wlio  slew  the  earth-born  race,  tod  measores  rij^ht 

To  Heaven's  great  habitants?  Dictaean  bear'st  thon 

More  joyful,  or  Lycean,  lobg  dispute 

And  various  thought  has  trac'd.     On  Ida's  mount. 

Or  Dictc,  studious  of  his  country's  praise, 

llie  Cretan  boasts  thy  natal  place :  but  oft 

He  meets  reproof  deserv'd :  for  he,  presiunptuous, 

Has  built  a  tomb  for  thee,  who  never  know'st 

To  die,  but  liv'st  the  same  to  day  and  ever* 

Arcadian  therHbre  be  thy  birth  :  Great  Rhea, 

Pregnant  to  high  Parrhasia's  cHfTs  retirM, 

And  wild  Lycatus,  black  with  shading  pines: 

Holy  retreat !  sithence  no  female  hither, 

Conscious  of  social  love  and  Nature's  rites, 

Af  ubt  dare  approach,  from  th^  inferior  reptile 

To  woman,  form  divine.     There  the  blest  parent 

Ungirt  her  spacious  bosom,  and  discharged 

The  pondrQus  birth  ^  she  sought  a  neighbourmg 

spring 
To  wash  the  recent  babe;  in  vain:  Arcadia, 
(However  streamy)  now  ailust  and  dry, 
Deny'd  the  goddess  water ;  where  deep  Melas 
And  rocky  Gratis  flow,  the  chariot  smok*d, 
Obscuirc  with  rising  dust:  the  thirsty  traveller 
In  vain  required  the  current,  tlien  imprisoned 
In  subterraneous  caverns :  forests  gr^w 
Vpon  the  barren  hollows  high  o'ershading 
Tlie  haunts  of  savage  beasts,  where  now  laon 
And  Krimanth  incliue  their  friendly  urns. 

"  Thou  too,  O  Earth,*'  great  Rhea  said,  "  bring 

forth ; 
And  short  shall  be  thy  pangs."    She  said ;  and  high 
She  rear'd  her  arm,  and  with  her  sceptre  struck 
'Ilic  yawning  cliif :  from  its  disparted  height 
Adown  the  mount  the  gashing  torrent  ran, 
And  cheer'd  the  vallies :  there  the  heavenly  mother 
BathM,  mighty  king,  thy  tender  limbs :  she  wrapt 

them 
In  purple  bands :  she  gave  the  precious  pledge 
To  prudent  Neda,  chargiug  her  to  guard  thee, 
Careful  and  secret;  Neda,  of  the  nymphs 
That  tended  the  great  birth,  next  PhiljTtJ 
And  Styx,  the  elcU^t    Smiling,  she  received  thee, 
And,  conscious  of  the  grace,  absoiv'd  her  trust: 
Not  unix'warded ;  since  the  river  bore 
Tlie  fav6inrit<?  virgin'*  name;  fair  Neda  rolls 
By  T.eprion's  ancient  walls,  a  fruitful  stnam. 
Fast  by  her  flowery  bank  the  sons  of  Areas, 
Favourites  of  Heaven,  with  happy  care  protect 
Their  floccy  charge ;  and  joyous  drink  her  wave. 
Thee,    god,    to    Cnossus  Neda   brought;    the 

liyinphs 
And  Corybantcs  thee,  their  sacred  charge, 
lU'ceiv'd :  Adraste  rock'd  thy  golden  cradle : 
The  goat,  now  bright  amidst  ht*r  fellow-stars. 
Kind  Amalthea,  reach'd  her  toat  distent 
With  milk,  thy  early  food:  the  schIuIous  bee 
Distiird  her  honey  on  thy  purple  lips. 

Around,  the  fierce  Curett-s  (order  tolemn 
To  thy  fore  knowing:  mother!)  trod  tumultuous 
Their  mystic  danco,  and  clang'd  th'  ir  sounding 
Industrious  with  the  warlike  din  to  quell       [arms. 
Thy  infant  cries,  and  mock  the  ear  of  Saturn: 
Swift  gi-owth  and  wondrous  grace,  O   heavenly 
Waited  thy  blooming  years :  inventive  wit,  fJove, 
And  perfect  judgment,'  crown'd  thy  youthful  act. 
That  Saturn's  sons  rceeiv'd  the  three-fold  i  inpire 
Of  Heaven,  of  oc.an,  and  dorp  Hell  beneath, 
As  the  dark  um  and  chance  of  lot  dcUrmin'd, 


Old  poets  mention,  ^blibg.    Things  of  molnent, 
Well  nigh  equivaleiit  and  neighbouring  value. 
By  lot  are  parted  :  but  high  Heaven,  thy  shane. 
In  equal  baianue  laid  'gainst  sea  or  Hell, 
Flings  up  the  adverse  scale,  and  shmis  proportioii. 
Wherefbre  not  chance,  but  pofwer  above  thy  bre- 
thren, 
Exalted  thee  their  king.    When  thy  great  will 
Commands  thy  chariot  forth,  impetuous  strength 
And  fiery  swifbiess  wing  the  rapid  wheels. 
Incessant;  high  tlie  eagle  flies  before  thee. 
And  oh !  as  f  and  mine  consult  thy  augur, 
Grant  the  glad  omen :  let  thy  fevouritc  rise 
Propitious,  ever  soaring  from  the  right 

Thou  to  the  Itsser  gods  hast  well  assign'd  - 
Their  proper  shares  of  power:  thy  own,  great  jQr% 
Boundless  and  miiversaU*    Those  who  labour 
The  sweaty  forge,  who  edge  the  crooked  scythe. 
Bend  stubborn  steel,  and  harden  glecning  armoor. 
Acknowledge  Vulcan^  aid.     Tlie  early  hunter 
Blesses  Diana's  hand,  who  leads  him  safe 
O'er  hanging  clifls,  who  spreads  his  net  suocessful. 
And  guides  the  arrow  through  the  panther's  heart. 
The  soldier,  from  successful  camps  returning 
With  laurel  wreath'd,  and  rich  with  hostile  spoil. 
Severs  the  bull  to  Mars.     The  skilful  bard. 
Striking  the  Threcian  harp,  invokes  Apollo, 
To  make  his  hero  and  himself  immortal 
lliose,  mighty  Jove,  mean  time,  thy  glorious  care^ 
Who  model  nations,  publish  laws,  announce 
Or  life  or  death,  and  found  or  change  the  empire. 
Man  otrns  the  power  of  kings ;  and  kings  of  Jove. 

And,  as  their  actions  tend  subordinate 
To  what  thy  will  designs,  thou  giv'st  the  means 
Proportion*d  to  the  work ;  thou  sccst  impartial 
How  they  tho^e  means  employ.     Each  monarch 
His  different  realm,  accountable  to  thee, 
Oreat  rultT  of  the  world :  those  only  ha\-e 
To  hpcak  and  be  obey'd ;  to  those  are  given 
Assistant  day»  to  ripen  the  design ; 
To  some  whole  months,  revolving  years  to  some; 
Others,  ill-fated,  are  condemned  to  toil 
Their  tedious  life,  and  mourn  their  purpose  blasted 
"With  fruitless  act,  and  impotence  of  council. 

Hail !  greatest  son  of  Saturn,  wise  disposer 
Of  every  gootl :  thy  praise  what  man  yet  bom 
Has  sung  ?  or  who  tlmt  may  be  bom  shall  sing? 
A^ain,  and  ofUai  hail !  indulge  our  prayer, 
Gr^at  father !  grant  us  virtue,  grant  us  wealth  : 
For,  without  virtue,  wealth  no  man  avails  not  j 
And  virtnc  without  wealth  exerts  less  power, 
And  less  diffuses  .i{ood.     Then  grant  us,  gracious, 
Virtue  and  wealth ;  for  both  are  of  thy  ^ft ! 


THE  SECOND  HYAfN  OF  CALUMACHUS. 


Ha  !  how  the  laurel,  great  Apollo's  tree. 
And  all  t!ie  cavern  shakes  I  far  off,  far  off, 
Tlie  man  that  is  unhallow'd :  for  the  god, 
The  god  approaches.    Hark !  he  knocks;  the  gates 
Feel  the  glad  impulse ;  and  the  sever'd  bars 
Submissive  clink  against  their  brazen  portaU 
Why  do  the  Delian  palms  incline  their  boughs;, 
Self-mov'd  ?  and  hovering  swaits,  their  throats  re» 

Iras'd 
From  aaiive  silence,  carol  sonnda  bannomouti   . ' 
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SECOND  HYMN  OF  CALUMACHUS. 
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S^n,  3rounf  men,  the  hjnmi:  let  all  your 
harps 
Bleak  their  ingkrious  sUence ;  and  the  dance. 
In  mysdc  numbers  trod,  ejqilain  the  music. 
Bat  first,  by  ardent  prayer,  and  clear  lustration. 
Purge  the  contagious  spots  of  human  weakness: 
Impure  no  mortal  can  behold  'Apollo. 
So  may  ye  flourish,  &vour*d  by  the  god. 
In  youth  with  happy  nuptials;  and  m  age 
With  silver  hair,  and  fisir  descent  of  children ! 
So  lay  fcundations  for  aspiring  cities, 
And  bless  ycnr  spreadhig  colomes'  increase  I 

Pay  sacred  reverence  to  Apollo's  songs 
Lest  wrathful  the  for-shootii^  god  emit 
His  fatal  arrows.     Silent  Nature  stands; 
And  seas  subside,  obedient  to  the  sound 
Of  I«,  Id  Pean !  nor  dares  Thetis, 
Longer  bewail  her  lov'd  Achilles'  death ; 
For  PhcBbus  was  bis  fioe.    Nor  must  sad  Niobe 
In  fruitless  sorrow  perKvere,  or  weep 
£Wn    through    the    Phrygian    marble.    Hapless 
mother !  [spring 

Whose  fondness  could  compare  her  mortal  off- 
To  those  which  fair  latona  bure  to  Jove, 
lo  !  again  repeat  ye,  lo  Pean ! 

^gainst  the  deity  'tis  liard  to  strive. 
He,  that  resists  the  power  of  Ptolemy, 
Resists  the  power  of  Heaven;    for  power  from 

Heaven 
Derives ,  and  monarchs  rule  by  gods  appointed. 

Recite  Apollo*s  praise,  till  night  draws  on. 
The  ditty  still  unfinish'd  ;  and  the  day 
l-neqoal  to  the  godhead's  attributes 
Various,  and  matter  copious  of  your  songs. 

Sublime  at  Jove's  right-hand  Apollo  sits. 
And  thence  distributes  honour,  gracious  king. 
And  theme  of  verse  perpetual.     From  his  robe 
Flows  light  ineffable:  his  harp,  his  quiver, 
And  Lictian  bow,  are  gold :  with  golden  sandals 
His  feet  are  shod ;  bow  rich !  how  beautiful ! 
Beneath  his  steps  the  yellow  mineral  rises. 
And  Earth  reveals  her  treasures.  Youth  and  beauty 
Eternal  deck  his  cheeks :  frum  his  fair  head 
Perfiunes  distill  their  sweets ;  and  cheerful  Health, 
Hb  duteous  handmaid,  through  the  air  improv'd, 
With  lavish  hand  difluses  scents  ambrosial. 

The  spearman's  arm  by  thee,  great  god,  dircctrd, 
Sends  forth  a  certain  wound.     The  laurcrd  bard, 
Inspir'd  by  thee,  composes  verse  immortal. 
Taught  by  thy  art  diviue,  the  sage  physician 
Kludes  the  urn ;  and  chains  or  exiles  Death. 

Thee,  Nomian,  we  adore ;  for  that,  from  Heaven 
Descending,  thou  on  fair  Amphrysus'  banks 
I>i(lst  guanl  Admetus'  herds.     Si'tbence  the  cow 
Prodnc'd  an  ampler  store  of  milk ;  the  sbe-)roat, 
Not  without  pain,  dragg'd  her  di8tende<l  adder ; 
And  ewes,  that  erst  brought  forth  but  single  lambs, 
Now  dropp'd  their  two-fold  burthens.     Blest  the 
On  which  Apollo  cast  his  faiTiuriug  eye  !     [cattle. 

But,  Phoebus,  thou  to  man  beneficent, 
]>'light*ft  in  building  cities.     Bright  Diana, 
Kind  si«ter  to  thy  infant  deity, 
Ncw-weaB'd,  and  jtitt  arising  from  the  cradle, 
Bruoght  Jinnted  wild-goats'  heads,  and  brauehing  ' 
or  stags;  tlie  fruit  and  l^nour  of  her  toil,  [antlers 
TIhuc  with  disceming  hand  thou  knew'st  to  range 
(Young  as  thou  wast)  and  in  the  well-fram*d 
With  einhlematic  skill,  and  mystic  order,  fmodeU, 
Tbou  show*st  whore  towers  or  battlements  should 


Where  gates  should  open,  or  wheire  Walls  should 

compass : 
While  from  thy  childish  pastime  man  reoerr'd 
The  future  strength  and  ornament  of  nationsi- 

BattuSy  our  great  progenitor,  now  touch'd 
The  Libyan  strand :  when  the  foreboding  crow 
Flew  on  the  right  before  the  people,  marking 
The  country,  destin'd  the  auspicious  seat 
Of  future  kings,  and  favour  of  the  god, 
Whose  oath  is  sure,  and  promise  stands  eternal. 

Or  Boedromian  hear^t  thou  pleas'd,  or  Claria* 
Phoebus,  great  king  ?  for  different  are  thy  names^ 
As  thy  kind  Imnd  has  founded  many  cities, 
Or  dealt  ^nign  thy  x-arious  gifts  to  man. 
Camean  let  me  call  thee ;  for  my  country  . 
Calls  thee  Carncan :  the  fair  colony 
Thrice  by  thy  gracions  guidance  was  transported. 
Ere  settled  in  Cyrene ;  there  w'  appointed 
Thy  annual  feasts,  kind  god,  and  bless  thy  altara 
Smoking  with  hecatombs  of  slaughter^  bulls. 
As  Camus,  thy  high  priest  andfavoiir'd  friend. 
Had  erst  ordain'd  ";  and  with  mysterious  rites. 
Our  great  forefathers  taught  their  sons  to  worshi||. 
lo  Carncan  Phoebus !  Id  Pean ! 

llie  yellow  crocus  there  and  fair  narcissus 
Reserx'e  the  honours  of  their  winter-storej 
To  deck  thy  temple ;  till  returning  spring 
Diffuses  Nature's  various  pride;  and  flowers 
Innumerable,  by  the  soft  south-west 
Open'd,  and  gathered  by  religious  hands. 
Rebound  their  sa^eets  from  th'  odoriferous  pave- 
ment 
Perpetual  fhrcs  shine  hallow'd  on  thy  altars. 
When  annual  the  Carncan  feast  is  held; 
'Qie  warlike  Libyans,  clad  in  armour,  lead 
The  dance ;  with  clanging  swords  and  ^lields  they 
Tlie  dreadfid  measure :  in  the  chorus  join       [beat 
Tlieir  women,  brown  but  beautiful  :  such  rites   " 
To  thee  well-pleasing.     Nor  had  yet  thy  votaries, 
From  Greece  transplanted,  touch'd  Cyrene's  banks. 
And  lands  determined  for  their  last  abodes ; 
But  wander'd  through  Azilis'  horrid  forest 
Dispers'd ;  when  fi-om  My^rtusa'ii  craggy  brow. 
Fond  of  the  maid,  auspicious  to  the  city. 
Which  must  hereafter  bear  her  favoured  name. 
Thou  gracious  deign'st  to  let  the  fair-on'?  view 
Her  tjTjic  peo^jle ;  thou  with  pleasure  taught*st  her 
To  draw  the  bow,  to  slay  the  shaggj'  liou. 
And  stop  the  spreading?  ruin  of  the  plains. 
Happy  the  nyn»ph,  who,  honourM  by  thy  passion, 
Was  aided  by  thy  pon-er!  The  monstrous  Python 
Durat  tempt  thy  wrath  in  vain  :  for  dead  he  fell. 
To  thv  great  strength  and  golden  arms  uncquuL 

16  f  while  thy  uwTring  hand  elanc'd 
Another,  and  another  dart;  the  people 
Joyfully  repeated  lo !  15  Pean  ! 
Klauce* the  dart,  Apollo:  for  the  safety 
And  health  of  man,  gracious  thy  mother  bore  thee 

Envy,  thy  latest  foe,  8U!^j?'stcd  thus  r 
"  Like  thee  I  am  a  pDwer  immortal ;  therefore 
To  thee  dare  speak.  How  canst  tbou  favour  partial 
Thos<.>  pix'ts  who  write  little  ?  Vast  and  great 
Is  what  1  love :  the  far-cxtrndcid  ocean 
To  a  small  rivulet  I  prefer."     Apollo 
Spuni'd  Envy  wilh  his  foot;  and  thus  the  god  : 
"  Demon,  the  head-long  current  of  Euphrates^ 
Assyrian  rivtT,  oopioiiis  runs,  but  muddy, 
Antl  ran  irs  forward  with  his  stupid  foree 
Polluting  dirt ;  his  torrrnt  still  aupnicntirig, 
Uis  wave  still  more  defil'd :  mean  while  the  nymph* 
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Melissan,  Mcred  atid  fecliue  to  Cerea, 
Studious  to  have  their  offeringa  well  receivM, 
And  fit  for  lieavenly  use,  fkotn  Uttic  uma 
I'oyr  Mreains  telect,  aiul  parity  of  watera.'* 

Id !  Apbilo,  mighty  king,  let  Envy 
Ill-judging  and  verbose,  from  Ijt'the'a  lake 
Draw  tuns  unmeasurable ;  while  thy  flavour 
Administers  to  my  ambitious  thirst 
The  wholesome  draught  from  Aganippe's  spring 
Genuine,  and  with  soft  mormuni  gently  rilling 
Juiowu  the  moimtams  where  thy  daughters  haunt. 


cHARrrr. 

A  rABAPBKASB  ON  THS  THlffEBNTir  CHArTBR  OP  TKb 

Ptarr  bpistlb  to  trb  coanrniiAMs* 

Did  sweeter  sounds  adorn  my  flowing  tongue. 
Than  ever  man  pionounc'd,  or  angels  sung ; 
Had  I  all  knowledge,  human »nd  divine, 
That  thought  can  reach,  <ir  science  can  define; 
And  had  I  power  to  give  that  knowledge  birth, 
In  all  the  speeches  of  the  babbling  Earth  ; 
Did  Shadrach's  zeal  my  glowing  breast  inspire. 
To  weary  tortures,  and  r^ice  in  fire ; 
Qr  had  I  faith  like  that  which  Israel  saw 
When  Moses  gave  them  miiacles  and  law  t 
Yet,  gracious  Charity  !  indulgent  guest, 
Were  not  thy  power  exerted  in  my  breast. 
Those  speeches  would  send  up  unheeded  prayer  ; 
Tliat  scorn  of  life  would  be  bqt  wild  despair  ; 
A  tymbaPs  sound  were  better  than  my  voice ; 
My  faith  were  form,  my  eloquence  were  noise. 

Charity,  decent,  modest,  easy,  kind, 
Softens  the  high,  and  rears  the  abject  mind. 
Knows  with  just  reins  and  gentle  bantl  to  guide 
Betwixt  vile  shame  and  arbitrary  pride. 
Kot  soon  provoked,  she  easily  forgives; 
And  much  she  suffers,  as  she  much  believes. 
Soft  peace  she  briiigs  wbere-evershe  arrives; 
Khc  builds  our  quiet,  as  she  forms  our  lives ; 
Lays  the  rough  paths  of  peevish  Nature  even. 
And  opens  in  each  heart  a  little  Heaven. 

Each  other  gift,  which  God  on  man  bestow^ 
Its  proper  bound  and  due  restriction  knows ; 
To  one  ilxt  purpose  dedipates  its  power, 
And,  finishing  its  act,  exists  no  more. 
Thus,  in  obodience  to  what  Heav<%  decrees, 
Knowledge  shall  fail,  and  prophecy  shall  cease ; 
But  lasting  Charity's  more  ample  sway, 
"Scr  bound  by  time,  nor  subject  to  decay. 
In  happy  triumph  shall  for  ever  live, 
And  endless  good  diffuse,  and  endless  praise  receive. 

As,  through  the  artist's  intenening  glass, 
Our  eye  observes  the  distant  planets  pass, 
A  little  we  discover,  bpt  allow 
That  more  remains  unseen,  than  art  can  show : 
So,  whilst  our  mind  iu  knowledge  would  improve, 
(Its  feeble  eye  intent  on  things  above) 
High  as  we  may,  we  lift  our  reason  up, 
^y  Faith  directed,  and  ceafinn^d  by  Hope : 


Yet  we  are  able  only  to  survey 
Dawning  of  beams,  and  promises  of  day. 
Heaven's  fuller  effluence  mocks  our  daxslcd  sigM| 
Too  great  its  swiftness,  and  too  strong  its  light. 

But  soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  diapell'd ; 
The  Sun  shall  soon  be  face  to  fiice  beheld. 
In  all  his  robes,  with  all  his  glory  on, 
Seated  sublime  on  his  meridian  throne. 

Then  constant  Faith  and  holy  Hope  shall  die^ 
One  lo4t  in  certainty,  and  one  in  joy : 
Whilst  thou,  moie  happy  power,  fair  Charity^ 
Triumphant  sister,  greatest  of  the  three. 
Thy  office  and  .thy  nature  still  the  same, 
lAsUng  thy  lamp,  and  udconsum'd  thy  Baat^ 
Shalt  still  survive — 

Shalt  stand  before  the  host  of  Heaven  ctmfesl^ 
For  eter  blessing,  and  for  ever  blest* 


arPW  IN  AMBUSff. 

It  dft  to  many  has  sdCcessfol  been, 
t^pon  bis  arm  to  let  his  mistress  lean, 
Or  with  het  airy  fan  to  cool  her  heat, 
Or  gently  squeeze  her  knees,  or  press  her  h^ 
All  public  sports,  to  favour  young  desire. 
With  opportunities  like  this  conspire. 
Ev'n  where  his  skill  the  gladiator  shows. 
With  human  blood  where  the  Arena  flows  ; 
There  oftentithcs  Love's  quiver-bearing  boy' 
Prepares  his  bow  and  arrows  to  destroy : 
While  the  spe<rtator  ga2es  on  the  sight. 
And  sees  them  woond  each  Other  with  delight  f 
While  he  his  pretty  mistress  entertains. 
And  wagers  with  her  who  the  conquest  gains } 
Silly  the  god  takes  aim,  and  hits  his  heart, 
And  in  the  wounds  he  sees  he  bears  his  part. 
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ViBw  not  this  spire  by  measure  gi%'en 

To  buildings  raised  by  common  hands  • 
That  fabric  rises  high  as  Heaven, 

Whose  basis  on  devotion  stands. 
While  yet  we  draw  thii  vital  breath, 

We  can  our  faith  and  hope  declare  | 
But  charity  beyond  our  death 

Will  ever  in  our  works  appear. 
Best  be  he  calPd  among  good  men. 

Who  to  his  God  this  column  rais'4 : 
Though  lightning  strike  the  dome  agajp. 

The  man,  who  built  it,  shall  be  prais'd| 
Yet  spires  and  towers  in  dust  shall  lie. 

The  weak  eflbrts  of  human  pains ; 
And  Fa i til  and  Hope  themselves  shall  die* 
'    While  deathless  Charity  I 
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AIMA: 

OIL, 

tHB  PItbGRESS  OF  THE  MIKB. 

\V  THRES   CAllTOt* 

Inccrt  upk  StoboBuim 

CANTO   t 

Mattbiw  ^  met  Kiohard  ',  when  or  whcfo 
Fium  story  it  not  mighty  clear: 
Of  many  knotty  points  thoy  spoke. 
And  pro  and  O0J1  by  turns  they  tooiL 
Rats  half  the  manuscript  have  eat : 
Dire  hunger !  Which  «e  still  regret* 
O !  may  they  n<f*er  again  digest 
The  horrours  of  so  sa  1  a  feast ! 
Yet  less  our  frief,  if  what  remains, 
Hear  Jacob  \  by  thy  care  And  pains 
^hall  be  to  future  timet  oonvey'd* 
It  thus  begins : 

ttere  Matthew  said, 

"  Alma  in  verse,  in  prose  the  Mind, 

By  Aristotle's  pen  defin'd, 

Throughout  the  body,  squat  or  tall. 

Is,  bonAjuk,  all  in  all. 

And  yet,  slap-dash,  b  all  again 

In  every  sinew,  nerve,  and  vein : 

Runs  here  and  there,  like  Hamlet's  ghost^ 

Whfle  every  where  she  rules  the  roast. 

'*  Hiis  system,  Richahl,  we  are  told. 
The  men  of  Oxford  firmly  hold. 
The  Cambridge  wits,  you  know,  deny 
With  ipse  dixit  to  comply. 
Th^  saj;,  (for  in  good  truth  they  speak 
With  small  respect  of  that  old  Greek) 
That,  putting  all  his  words  together, 
Tis  three  blue  beans  in  one  blue  bladder. 

'*  Ainu,  they  strenuously  maintain, 
Sits  oock-hoTse  on  her  throne,  the  brain ; 
And  from  that  seat  of  thought  dispenses 
Her  sovereign  pleasure  to  the  senses. 
Two  opiie  nerves,  they  say,  she  ties, 
like  spectacles,  across  the  eyes ;  . 
Ry  which  the  spirits  bring  her  word. 
Whene'er  the  bolls  are  flx'd  or  stirr'd. 
How  qnick  at  park  and  play  they  strike  * 
The  duke  they  court;  the  toast  they  like; 
And  at  St  James's  turn  their  grace 
From  former  friends,  now  out  of  place. 

"  Without  these  aids,  to  be  more  serious, 
Her  power,  they  hold,  had  been  precarious : 
The  eyes  mig^t  have  conspirM  her  ruin, 
iind  she  not  known  what  they  were  doing. 
Foolnh  it  had  been,  and  unkind. 
That  they  should  gee,  aad  she  be  blind. 

**  Wise  Nature  likewise,  they  suppose. 
Has  drawn  two  conduits  down  our  itose : 
Could  Alma  else  with  judgment  tell 
"When  cabbage  stinks,  or  rOits  smell } 
Or  wba  would  ask  for  her  opinion 
Between  an  oyiter  and  ah  onion  f 
For  from  most  bodies,  Dick,  you  knov^ 
fiome  little  bits,  ask  leave  to  How  ^ 

>  HimselC       *  Mr.  Sbeltoo.       ?  Tonaoii. 
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And,  as  through  these  canals  they  roll. 
Bring  up  a  sample  of  the  whole ; 
Like  foottnen  running  before  coaches, 
To  tell  the  inn  what  lord  approaches. 

"  By  nerves  about  our  palate  plac'd, 
She  likewise  judges  of  the  taste. 
Else  (dismal  thought!)  our  warlike  men 
Might  drink  thick  port  for  fine  champagnt ; 
And  our  ill  judging  wives  and  daughters 
.Mistake  small-beer  for  rt/ron-wa^rs. 

"  Hence,  too,  that  she  might  better  hear. 
She  sets  a  An\m  at  either  ear : 
And,  loud  or  gentle,  harsh  or  sweet. 
Are  but  th*  alarnmt  which  they  beat. 

"  Last,  to  enjoy  her  sense  of  feeling, 
(A  thing  she  much  delights  to  deal  in) 
A  thousand  little  nerves  she  sends 
Quite  to  our  toes  and  fingers'  ends| 
And  these,  in  gratitude,  again 
Return  their  spirits  to  the  brain ; 
In  which  their  figure  being  printed, 
(As  just  before,  t  think,  I  hinted) 
Alma,  infoim'd,  Can  try  the  case. 
As  she  had  been  upon  the  place. 

''  Thus,  while  the  judge  gives  different  joumiet 
To  country  council  and  attomies, 
He  on  the  bench  in  quiet  sHs, 
Deciding,  as  they  bring  the  writs. 
The  pope  thus  prays  and  sleeps  at  Rome^ 
And  very  seldom  stirs  from  home : 
Yet,  sending  forth  his  holy  spies. 
And  having  heard  what  they  advise. 
He  rules  the  cbufch's  blest  dominioni. 
And  sets  men's  faith  by  his  opinions. 

•*  The  scholars  of  the  Stagyrite, 
Who  for  the  old  opinion  fight, 
Would  make  their  modem  friends  confess 
The  difference  hot  from  more  to  Ic:^ 
The  Mind,  say  they,  while  you  sustain 
To  hold  her  station  in  the  brain  ; 
You  grant,  at  least,  she  is  extended : 
Frgo  the  whole  dispute  is  ended. 
For,  till  to  morrow  should  you  plead. 
From  form  and  structure  to  the  hcao, 
The  Mind  as  visibly  is  seen 
Extended  through  the  whole  maehint. 
Why  should  all  honour  then  be  ta'en 
From  lower  parts  to  load  the  brain. 
When  other  limbs,  we  plainly  see. 
Each  in  his  way,  as  brisk  as  he ) 
For  music,  grant  the  head  receive  it, 
It  is  the  artist's  hand  that  gave  it ; 
And,  though  the  skull  may  wear  the  laurel. 
The  soldier's  arm  sustains  the  quanrvU 
Besides,  the  nostrils,  ears,  and  eyet. 
Are  not  his  parts,  but  his  allies ; 
Ev*n  what  you  hear  the  tongue  proclaiiA 
Comes  ah  or\gine  from  them. 
What  could  the  head  perform  alon6, 
If  all  their  friendly  aicb  were  gone  ? 
A  foolish  figure  he  must  make ; 
Do  nothing  else  but  sleep  and  ake. 

"  Nor  matters  it,  that  you  can  ibow 
How  to  the  head  the  spirits  go ; 
Those  spirit  started  from  some  goal, 
Before  they  through  the  veins  could  roll. 
Now,  we  should  hold  them  much  to  blam% 
If  they  went  back,  before  they  came. 
"  If,  therefore,  as  we  must  suppose, 
They  came  from  fingers,  and  from  toas  $ 
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Or  teeth,  or  ftngefs,  in  this  cmae, 

Of'Sum-xulPs  self  should  take  the  place: 

Disputing  fiur,  you  grant  thus  moch. 

That  all  sensation  is  bat  touch. 

Dip  but  your  toes  into  cold  water, 

Thdr  corrospondent  teeth  will  chatter : 

And,  strike  the  bottom  of  your  feet. 

You  set  your  head  into  a  heat. 

The  bully  beat,  and  happy  lovei^ 

Confess  U)at  feeling  lies  all  over. 

'*iNote  here,  Lucretius  dates  to  tfach 

(As  all  our  youth  may  learn  from  Creech) 

That  eyes  were  made,  but  could  not  view» 

Nor  hands  eqabrace,  nor  feet  parsue : 

But  heedlesis  Natuiv  did  produce 

The  members  first,  and  then  the  use. 

What  each  must  act  was  yet  unknown. 

Till  all  is  movM  by  Chance  alone. 
"  A  man  first  Inijlds  a  country-scaC, 

Then  finds  the  walls  not  good  to  eat. 

Another  plants,  and  wondering  sees 

Nor  books  nor  medals  on  his  trees. 

Yet  poet  and  philosopher 

Was  he,  who  durst  such  whims  aver. 

j^lest,  for  his  sake,  be  human  reason. 
That  came  atalf,  though  late  in  season. 
But  no  man,  sure,  e'er  left  his  honse, 

And  saddled  llall,  with  thoughts  so  wild» 
To  bring  a  midwife  to  his  qx>u8e, 

Before  he  knew  she  was  with  child. 
And  no  man  ever  n'apt  his  com. 

Or  from  the  oven  drew  his  bread, 
Kre  hinds  and  bakers  yet  were  bom. 

That  taught  them  both  to  sow  and  knead. 
Before  they're-ask'd,  can  maids  rcfasc  ? 
Can" — "  Pray,"  says  Dick,  "  hoW  in  your  Muse. 
While  you  Pindaric  truths  rehearee. 
She  bobbles  in  alternate  verse." — 
**  Verse,"  Mat  replvM ;  *'  is  that  my  care  ?"— 
«*  Go  on,"  quoth  Richard,  "  soft  and  fair." 
"  This  looks,  friend  Dick,  as  Kaiuiie  had 
ButexercisM  the  salesnutn^s  trade  i 
As  if  she  haply  had  sat  down. 
And  cut  out  clothes  for  ail  the  town ; 
Then  sent  them  oitt  to  M  oomouth-streeiy    • 
To  try  what  ^en^oiis  they  would  fit 
But  every  free  and  licen^'d  taylor 
Would  in  this  ehe^ia  find  a  failure. 
Should  whims  like  tht-fcc  his  y\i  sul  peiplei. 
How  could  he  writ  k  fgr  eicher  st^K  ? 
His  clothes,  as  atoms  mizht  prevail. 
Might  fit  a  pismire,  or  a  whjife. 
No,  no:  he  viens  with  studious  picasiuv 
Your  shapi*,  before  lie  taki'S  your  racasura. 
For  real  Kate  he  inail^ilie  boddice. 
And  not  for  an  ideal  goddt  m. 
No  errour  near  his  shop-board  lurVd : 
He  knew  the  folki»  for  whom  he  workM ; 
Still  to  their  ^ze  he  aiiii'd  ^is  skill  : 
Else,  pr*ythec,  who  would  pa^  his  hill  ? 

"  Next,  Dick,  if  Chance  IterM^lf  should  vaiy^ 
Obsen-e,  how  nnatters  would  miscarry : 
Across  your  eyes,  fiicnd,  place  your  skoes; 
Your  spectarjes  iVpon  your  toes : 
Then  you«ttoil  Memmius  shall  agree  * 
How  nicely  men  would  walk,  or  sec 

'*  But  vTitdom,  peevish  and  cross-^raln'^t 
Mnst  be  oppos*4,  to  lie  snstainM; 
And  still  your  know^odge  will  increase^ 
Af  yott  make  otlier  people^s  IfeM, 
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In  arms  and  science  'tis  jthe  Jame  } 
Our  rival's  hurtsVreate  our  fhme. 
At  Faubert*s,  if  disputes  adse 
Among  tjic  .champions  for  the  prisge^ 
To  prove  who  ga^-e  the  fairer  h«tt, 
John  shows  the  chalk  on  Robeit*s  ooatr 
So,  for  the  h6nour  of  your  book, 
It  tHIs  wYiere  other  folks  mistook : 
And,  as  their  notkmn  you  confound^ 
TboK  yoa  javent  get  forther  ground. 

*'  The  commentators  on  old  Ari- 
stotle ('tis  urg*d)  in  judgaeiit  vary: 
ITiey  to  their  own  conceits  have  broughC 
The  image  of  Ws  general  thought  j 
Just  as  the  melancholic  eye 
Sees  fleets  and  arttiios  in  the  sky; 
And  to  the  poor  apprentior  ear  ^  , 

The  bells  sound,  *  Whittington,  lord  mayor.* 
The  conjuror  thus  explains  his  sckrme; 
Thus  spirits  walk,  and  prophets  dream  ; 
Nortli  Britons  thus  have  second-siiihl ; 
And  Oermnns,  free  from  gim-shot,  fight. 

•*  Thcodoret  and  Origen, 
And  fifty  other  learned  men. 
Attest,  that,  if  their  comments  ^nd 
The  traces  of  their  master's  mind. 
Alma,  can  nc*er  decay  nor  die : 
This  flatly  t*  other  sect  deny ; 
Simplicius,  Theophrast,  Durand, 
Great  names,  but  hard  in  verse  to  stand, 
lliey  wonder  men  sliould  have  mistook 
The  tejtets  of  their  master^  book. 
And  hold,  that  Alma  yields  ber  breath, 
O'ercome  by  age,  and  seizM  by  death. 
Now  which  vfcrc  wise  ?  and  which  were  Iboli'^ 
Poor  Alma  sits  between  two  stools : 
The  mon*  she  reads,  the  more  perplext ; 
The  conmient  ruining  the  text : 
Now  fears,  now  hopes,  her  doubtful  fete  : 
But,  Richard,  let  her  look  to  that— 
\Miilst  we  our  omi  affairs  pinisue. 

**  'ITiese  diflerent  systems,  old  or  new, 
A  man  with  half  an  eye  may  see. 
Were  only  form'd  to  disagree. 
Now,  to  bring  things  to  fair  conclusion. 
And  save  much  Christian  inkH<  effbsiooy 
Let  me  propose  an  healing  scheme. 
And  sail  along  the  tniildle  stream  ; 
For,  Dick,  if.  we  could  reconcile 
Old  Aristotle  wiAi  Oassmdtis, 
How  many  would  admire  om*  toil !  , 

Aud  y*^t  how  few.wonid  comprehend  ns  ? 
"  Here,  Richard,  let  my  scheme  conunencei 

Oh  !  may  my  words  be  lost  ro  sense  ! 
While  pleasM  Thalia  deigns  to  wTJte 

Ihc  slips  and  bounds  of  AhnaH;  flight. 
"  My  simple  sifstem  shall  suppose 

That  Alma  enters  at  the  toes ; 

That  then  she  mounts  by  just  degree* 

Up  to  the  ancles,  legs,  and  knees; 

Next,  as  the  sap  oflffe  does  rise. 

She  lends  her  vigour  to  the  thighs ; 

And  all  these  under-regiens  past. 

She  nestles  8om<^where  near  the  wairt; 

Gives  pain  or  pleasure,  grid'or  htughter. 

As  we  shall  show  at  largi*  hereafter. 

Mature,  if  not  impnn'V!  hy  time. 

Up  to  the  heart  she  h)ves  to  diir*  ; 

From  thonoe,  compclPd  by  craft  and  ag^.  * 

She  makes  the  heiU  her1«taest  stage* 
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'*  Prom.the  Mt  vapmtLM  to  the  head—** 
**  Pithy  and  short,*'  says  Dicfc,  '*  pimce^A,*; 

"  Dick;  this,  is  not  an  idJe  motion : 
Otaerre  the  progress  a€  the  motion. 
First,  I  clenK>n5t3rati%ely  {trove. 
That  Tcct  wen  only  made  to  move; 
And  k'g9  desire  to  conic  and  n^o, 
For  they  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

"  Hence,  long  before  the  cliiW  can  crawl, 
He  learns  to  kick,  and  wince,  and  sprawl : 
Tu  hinder  which,  your  viidwife  knows 
To  bind  those  fxrta  eictrctnely  close  ; 
Lest  Alma,  newly  t^iter'd  in, 
And  stunn'd  at  her  own  chriHteniag's  diB, 
Fearful  of  future  gritrf  and  pain, 
Sbouhl  silently  sneak  out  a^atn- 
Full  piteous  scetns  young  Alma^s  case ; 
As  in  a  luckless  gamestcr^s  place, 
Shv  wmild  not  play,  yet  must  not  paa». 

**  Again  ;  as  she  grows  minietlMnfi:  stronger, 
And  i^Bflter's  tect  are  swakh'd  no  lunger. 
If  in  thc/uiglit  too  oft  he  kicks, 
Or  shows  hm  ioco-motivt'  tricks  ; 
These  first  assaults  fat  Kate  repays  him ; 
When  half  asleep,  shcoK-(*rla3rK  biin. 

"  Now  niark,  dear  Riebanl,  irtym  the  age 
Thar  childrcfi  tr  ad  thi«  wuridly  stage. 
Broom-staff  or  pt^er  they  bestride,         ' 
And  round  the  ptvrlour  love  tu  lide  ; 
Till  thoughtful  fat^ier's  pious  care 
Provides  bi^  brood,  next  Snikhticld  Fair, 
With  supplemental  hobby- horses : 
And  happy  be  their  iuiant  courses ! 

"  Hence  for  some  years  they  ne'er  stand 
still: 
Tlieir  legs,  yon  see,  direct  their  will ; 
From  upcning  mom  till  settini?  snn, 
Around  the  Iklds  and  woods  they  nm ; 
They  frisk,  and  dance,  and  leap,  and  pli^, 
Nor  hoed  what  Frcind  or  Snape  can  say. 

"  To  her  iiwet  stagr  as  Ahna  flies. 
And  likes,  as  1  have  said,  tlie  thighs, 
With  nfmpatk^ic  power  slie  warms 
Their  good  allies  and  friends,  tlie  arOM ; 
While  Betty  dances  on  tho  gncn, 
Ami  Susan  is  at  stoolbali  seen  ; 
Whik'  Ji»hn  for  nine  pins  dues  declare. 
And  Itogcr  lovt-s  io  pitch  the  bar  : 
B«>th  1p*jJt»  and  arms  s|)untan(ous  move; 
Which  was  the  thiug  I  niecint  to  prove. 

"  Another  motion  now  she  niiikcs  : 
O,  Wf^d  I  namf  the  s<  at  she  takes  ? 
Hi^s  thou.q&t  quite  changM  the  stripling  finds; 
Tlic  spurt  and  race  no  Diori:  lie  minds ; 
Nottlvted  Tray  ami  pointer  lie, 
Aud  covirs  uomolcstcd  fly. 
Sii'Jden  Ute  jocund  plain  he  leaves, 
A  lid  for  the  nymph  in  secret  grievei. 
In  dying  accents  he  complains 
Of  cruel  fires,  and  raging  pains. 
The  nyniph  too  longs  to  be  alone, 
l^^aves  all  the  swains,  and  sighs  for  one. 
Trie  nymph  is  warm'd  with  young  <lesire, 
Aod  feels,  and  dies  to  qiaeiicli  his  Are. 
TlHry  QHMt  each  evening  in  the  grove^ 
Tiieir  parley  bnt  augments  their  lo«e: 
So  to  the  priest  their  case  they  toll : 
Ue  ties  the  knot ;  avid  aH  goes  well. 

**  But,  O  my  Muse,  just  distance  keep ; 
Tb^  an  a  maid,  tad  wiist  aotpoep. 


In  nine  months  time,  the  boddice  loose,  ' 

And  petticoats  too  short,  disclose 

That  at  this. age  the  active  mind 

About  tlie  waist  lies  most  confined ; 

And  that  young  life  and  qtiickeoing  sense 

Spring  from  his  inflnence  darted  thence. 

So  from  the  middle  of  the  world 

The  Sun*s  prolific  rays  are  hurl'd: 

*Ti8  from  that  seat  he  darts  t^osc  beanv>, 

M'^hicb  quicken  Karth  with  gonial  Dames." 

Dick,  who  thus  lung  had  passive  sat, 
Here  strok'd  bis  ehin«  and  cock'd  his  hat; 
Then  slappM  his  hand  upon  tlie  board. 
And  thus  the  youth  put  in  his  word.   . 
*'  Ix>ve's  advocates,  sweet  sir,  wonhl  find  bhA 
A  higher  place  than  you  assign^  him.'' 

"  Love's  advocates !  Dick,  who  are  those  ?**«< 
"  Tfic  poets,  you  may  well  s«^pos«. 
I'm  sorry,  sir,  you  have  disoarded 
The  men  with  wlM>m  till  now  you  herded. 
Prose-men  alone,  for  private  ends, 
I  thought,  forsook  their  ancient  friends. 
In  cor  stillavii,  cries  Lucretius; 
If  he  may  be  aUow'd  to  teach  us. 
The  scilf-same  thing  soft  Ovid  sa^ 
(A  proper  judge  in  such  a  case). 
Horace's  phrase  is,  torrHjeatr; 
And  happy  wae  that  ourious  speaker.     . 
Here  Virgil  too  has  plac'd  this  passion. 
What  signifies  too  long  quotatien  \ 
In  ode  aud  epic,  plain  the  case  is, 
That  l/)ve  holds  one  of  these  two  places.** 

"  Dick,  without  passion  or  Pefiection, 
I'll  strait  demolish  this  objection, 

**  First,  poet^,  ail  the  world  agrees. 
Write  half  t«  profit,  half  to  please. 
Matter  and  figure  they  produce ; 
For  garnish  this,  and'that  for  use; 
And,  in  the  structure  of  tlieir  feasts, 
They  seek  to  feed  and  please  their  guests : 
But  one  may  balk  this  good  intent, 
And  take  things  otherwise  than  meant 
Thus,  if  you  dine  with  my  lord  mayor, 
Roast-beef  and  venison  is  your  fare ; 
Thence  you.pc6ceed  to  swan  and  bustard, 
And  persevere  in  tart  and  custard : 
Bi;*v  tiilip'tertoes  and  lemon-peel 
Help  only  to  adorn  the  meal , 
And  painted  flags,  superb  and  neat. 
Proclaim  j'ou  welcome  to  the  treat. 
'I'hc  man  of  sense  his  meat  devours. 
But  only  smells  the  pet  1  and 'flowers  ; 
And  he  must  be  an  idle  dreamer. 
Who  leaves  the  pie,  and  gnaws  the  streamer. 

"  That  Cnpid  goes  with  bow  and  arrows, 
And  Venus  kettps  bcr  coach  and  sparrows, 
U  all  but  emblem,  to  acquaint  one. 
The  son  is  sharp,  the  mother  wanton. 
;  Such  hnages  have  sometimes  shown 
A  mystic  sense,  but  oftener  none. 
For  who  conceives,  what  bards  devise. 
That  Heaven  is  plac'd  in  Celia's  eyes; 
Or  Where's  the  sense,  direct  and  momi. 
That  teeth  are  pearl,  or  lips  are  coral  ? 
"  Your  Horace  owns,  he  various  writ, 
As  wild  or  sober  maggots  bit : 
And,  where  tro  much  the  poet  rooted. 
The  sage  philosopher  recanted. 
His  gmve  Epistles  may  dinprow 
Thus  wanton  Qdes  he  iMKle  t^htn. 
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PRIOR'S  POEMS. 


'*  Liicretiui  keeps  a  mighty  pother 
With  Cupid  and  his  fancyM  mother; 
Calls  her  gruat  queen  of  Eartli  aiid  Air, 
Declare:*  that  winds  ainl  aeas  obey  her ; 
And,  while  her  honour  he  rehearses. 
Implores  her  to  inspire  his  verses. 

'*  Yet,  free  from  this  poetic  madness. 
Next  page  he  says,  in  sotx^r  sadness, 
That  she  and  all  her  fellow-gods 
Sit  idling  in  their  high  abodi'S, 
Regardless  of  this  world  below. 
Oar  health  or  hanging,  weal  or  woe  ; 
Noconce  disturb  their  heavenly  spirits 
With  Scapin's  cheats,  or  Caesar's  merit*. 

'^  Nbr  e'er  can  Latin  poets  prove 
Where  lies  the  real  seat  of  Love. 
J^wr  they  burn,  and  cor  they  pierce^ 
As  either  best  supplies  their  verse  ; 
And,  if  folks  ask  the  reason  for*t. 
Say,  one  was  long,  and  t'other  short. 
Thus,  I  presume,  the  British  Muse 
May  take  the  freedom  strangers  use. 
In  prose  our  property  is  greater : 
Why  should  it  iJien  be  less  in  metre? 
If  Cupid  throws  a  single  dart. 
We  make  him  woulid  the  lover^s  heart  t 
But,  if  he  takes  his  bow  and  quiver; 
*Tis  sure,  he  must  transfix  the  Iher  s 
For  rhyme  with  reason  may  dispense. 
And  sound  has  right  to  govern  sense. 

"  But  let  your  friends  in  verse  suppose. 
What  ni'*er  shall  be  alkm'd  ui  prusej 
Anatomstt  can  make  it  clear, 
The  Liver  minds  his  own  affair ; 
Kindly  supplies  our  public  uses. 
And  parts  and  strains  the  vital  juices .| 
Still  lays  some  useful  bile  aside. 
To  tinge  the  chyle's  insipid  tide  : 
Else  we  should  want  both  gibe  and  satire  | 
And  all  be  burst  with  pure  good-natured 
Now  gall  is  bitter  with  a  witness, 
And  love  b  all  delight  and  swcetnesb 
My  logic  then  has  lost  its  aim, 
If  sweet  and  bitter  be  the  same : 
And  he,  methinks,  is  no  great  schola?, 
Who  can  mistake  desire  for  choler. 

"  The  like  may  of  the  heart  be  said*; 
Courage  and  terrour  there  are  bred. 
All  those,  whose  heortt  are  loose  and  loW| 
Stirt,  if  they  hear  but  the  tattoa: 
And  mighty  physical  their  fear  is ; 
For,  soon  as  noise  of  combat  near  is. 
Their  heart,  descending  to  their  breechfip» 
Must  give  their  stomach  cruel  twitches* 
^ut  heroes,  who  o'eroome  or  die, 
Have  their  hearts  hung  extremely  high ; 
The  strings  of  which,  in  battles  heat. 
Against  their  very  corslets  beat; 
Keep  time  with  their  own  trumpet's  measufe. 
And  yiM  them  most  excessive  pleasure. 

"  Now,  if  'tis  cbiedy  in  the  heart 
That  Courage  does  it^lf  exert, 
"Twill  be  prodigious  hard  to  prove 
That  this  is  eke  the  throne  of  Love. 
Would  Nature  make  one  place  the  seat 
Of  fond  desire,  and  fell  debate  ? 
Must  people  only  take  delight  in 
Those  hours,  when  they  are  tir'd  of  fighlinf  ' 
And  has  no  man,  but  who  has  kill'd 
A^fUber,  right  to^  a  child  ) 


These  notions  then  I  think  bnt  idla; 
And  Love  shall  still  possess  themiddfe> 

'*  This  truth  more  plainly  to  diaooTdr^ 
Suppose  your  hero  were  a  lover. 
Though  he  before  had  gall  and  rage. 
Which  death  or  conquest  must  assuage 
He  grows  dispirited  and  low; 
He  hates  the  fight,  and  shuns  the  foe. 

"  In  scornful  sloth  Achilles  slept, 
And  for  bis  wench,  like  Tall-boy,  wept : 
Nor  would  return  to  war  and  slaughter, 
Till  they  brought  back  tlie  panon*s  daugbtet. 

"  Antonius  fled  from  Actium's  coast, 
Augustus  pressing,  Asia  lost: 
His  sails  by  Cupid's  hands  unfarl'd. 
To  keep  the  fair,  he  gave  the  world. 
Edward  our  fourth,  rever'd  and  erown'd. 
Vigorous  in  youth,  in  arms  renown'd, 
While  Englmid's  voice,  and  Warwick's  care, 
Dcsign'd  him  Gallia's  beauteous  heir. 
Changed  peace  and  power,  for  rage  and  wars^ 
Only  to  dry  one  widow's  tears—     ^ 

"  France's  fourth  Henry  we  may  see 
A  servant  to  the  foir  d'Estree; 
When,  quitting  Coutras'  prospeitms  field. 
And  Fortune  taught  at  length  to  yield. 
He  from  his  guards  and  midnight  tent 
Disgiiis'd  o'er  hills  and  vallies  went. 
To  wanton  with  the  sprightly  dame. 
And  in  his  pleasure  lost  his  fame. 

"  Bold  is  the  critic  who  dares  prove 
f  These  heroes  were  no  friends  to  love  ^ 
And  holder  he,  who  dares  aver 
That  they  were  enemies  to  war. 
Yet,  when  their  thought  should,  noworncvei; 
Have  rais'd  their  heart,  or  fir'd  their  Iker, 
Fond  Alma  to  those  parts  was  gone, 
Which  Ijyve  more  justly  calls  his  own. 

'*  Examples  1  could  cite  you  more  ; 
But  be  contented  with  these  four : 
For,  when  one's  proofii  are  aptly  chosen. 
Four  are  as  valid  as  four  dozen. 
One  came  from  Greece,  and  one  from  Home; 
The  other  two  grew  nearer  home. 
For  some  in  ancient  books  delight; 
Others  prefer  what  modems  write  } 
Now  I  should  be  extremely  loth. 
Not  to  be  thought  expert  in  both.'* 


CANTO  n. 

*'  B0T  shall  we  take  the  Muse  abraaV- 
To  drop  her  idly  on  the  road  ? 
And  leave  our  subject  in  the  middle. 
As  Butler  did  his  Bear  And  Fiddle  } 
Yet  he,  consummate  master,  knew 
mien  to  recede,  and  where  pursue  i 
His  noble  negligences  teach 
What  others  toils  despair  to  reach. 
He,  perfect  dancer,  climbs  the  rope,. 
And  balances  your  fear  and  hope : 
If,  after  some  distinguibh'd  leap. 
He  drops  his  pole,  and  seems  to  slip. 
Straight  gatlicring  all  his  active  stroigtftf 
He  rises  higher  half  his  length. 
With  wonder  yon  approve  his  slight. 
And  owe  your  pleasure  to  your  fright 
But  like  poor  Andrew  I  advance, 
F^ise  mimic  of  my  master's  dance  j 
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Armmd  the  cord  cwhile  I  sprawl, 

Azid  thenoe,  though  low,  in  tamest  iklL 

**  My  pre&ce  tells  yoa,  I  digreas'd : 
He's  half  abaolv'd  who  has  coaf«»*d." 

**  I  like,'*  quoth  Dick,  "  your  tipule, 
And,  in  return,  take  two  from  me. 
At  maiten  in  the  ciare  obicure 
With  varions  light  your  eyes  allure, 
A  flaming  yellow  hene  they  spread, 
Draw  off  in  blue,  or  charge  in  red; 
Yet,  from  these  colours  oddly  mix'd, 
Your  sight  upon  the  whole  is  fix'd : 
Or  as,  again,  your  courtly  dames 
(Whose  dotbes  returning  birth-day  claims) 
By  arts  i|Dprove  the  stuffs  they  vary, 
And  things  are  best  as  most  contrary ; 
The  gown,  with  stiJl  embroidery  shining. 
Looks  charming  with  a  slighter  lining  j 
The  out-,  if  Indian  figure  stain. 
The  in-skie  must  be  rich  and  plain, 
fio  you  great  authors  have  tb<mght  fit 
To  make  digression  temper  wit : 
When  arguments  too  fiercely  glare, 
You  calm  them  with  a  milder  air : 
To  break  their  points,  you  turn  their  ibroc, 
Andfurbeloa  the  plain  discourse." 

*«  Richard,*'  quoth  Mat,  "  these  words  of  thine 
Speak  something  sly,  and  something  fin^: 
Bnt  1  shall  e^en  Assume  my  theme. 
However  thou  may'st  praise  or  blame. 

**  As  people  marry  now,  and  settle, 
Kerce  Love  abates  his  usual  mettle : 
Worldly  desires,  and  household  cares, 
ZXstiirb  the  godhead's  soft  Afiairs : 
So  BOW,  as  hiealth  or  temper  changos. 
In  larger  compass  Alma  ranges. 
This  day  below,  the  next  above, 
A»  light  or  solid  whimsies  move. 
Bo  merchant  has  his  house  in  town, 
Aod  cauntry-peat  near  Bansted-down  t 
From  one  be  dates  his  foreign  letters, 
Sends  out  his  goods,  and  duns  his  debtors  t 
In  t'other,  at  his  hours  of  leisure, 
He  smokes  his  pipe,  and  takes  his  pleasure. 

**  And  now  your  matrimonial  Cupid, 
I^sh'd  on  by  Time,  grows  tir'd  and  stupid* 
For  story  aod  experience  tell  us 
That  man  grows  old,  and  woman  jealoasi 
Both  would  thear  little  ends  secure ; 
He  sighs  for  freedom,  she  for  power  t 
His  wishes  tend  abroad  to  roam, 
.  ALnd  hen  to  domineer  at  home. 
Thos  passion  flags  by  slow  degrees, 
^nd,  mObd  more,  delighted  less. 
The  bosy  mind  does  seldom  go 
To  those  once-charming  seats  below ; 
But,  in  the  breast  mcamp*d,  prepares 
For  «eU«bc«d  feints  and  future  wars. 
The  man  suspects  his  lady's  crying 
CWben  he  last  autumn  lay  a-dying) 
Was  but  to  gain  him  to  appomt  her 
By  eodkil  a  laiiger  jomture. 
The  womuB  finds  it  all  a  trick. 
That  he  could  swoon  when  she  was  sick; 
Aai  knows,  that  m  that  grief  he  reckon'd 
On  MackH^A  Susan  for  his  second. 

"  Thus  haTing  strove  some  tedious  years 
With  mgB'd  desires,  «nd  real  fears; 
And,  tir*d  with  answers  and  replies 
Of  John  dBnBf»  and  Martha  lies» 


Leaving  this  endless  altercation. 
The  Mind  afiects  a  higher  station. 

'*  Poltis,  that  generous  king  of  Thrace, 
I  think,  was  in  this  very  case. ' 
All  Asia  now  was  by  the  ears. 
And  gods  beat  up  for  volunteers 
To  Greece  and  Troy ;  while  Poltis  sat 
In  quiet  governing  his  state. 
'  And  whence,'  said  the  pacific  king, 
*■  Does  all  this  noise  and  discord  spring?* 
'  Why,  Paris  took  Atrides'  wife.* — 
'  With  ease  I  could  compose  this  strife  s 
The  injurM  hero  should  not  lose, 
Nor  the  young  lover  want  a  spouscr 
But  Helen  cliangM  her  first  condition. 
Without  her  husband's  just  pcmiissiun. 
What  from  the  dame  can  Paris  hope  ? 
She  may  as  well  from  him  elope. 
Again,  how  can  her  old  good  man, 
M'ith  honour,  take  her  back  again  I 
From  hence  I  logically  gather, 
llie  woman  cannot  live  with  either. 
Now,  I  have  two  right  honest  wives. 
For  whose  possession  no  man  strives  t 
One  to  Atrides  1  will  send. 
And  t'other  to  my  Trojan  friend. 
Each  prince  shall  thus  with  hunour  have 
What  both  so  warmly  seem  to  crave : 
The  wrath  of  gods  and  man  shall  cease. 
And  Poltis  live  and  die  in  peace.' 

"  Dick,  if  this  story  plcaseth  thee, 
Pray  tliank  Dan  Pope,  who  told  it  me^ 

"  Howe*er  swift  Alma*s  flight  may  vary, 
(Takes  this  by  way  of  corollary  J 
Some  limbs  she  finds  the  very  same, 
In  place,  in  dignity,  in  name : 
These  dwell  at  such  convenient  distance. 
That  each  may  give  h'ls  friend  assistance* 
Thus  he  who  runs  or  dances  begs 
The  equal  vigour  of  two  legs ; 
So  much  to  both  does  Alma  trust. 
She  ne'er  regards  which  goes  the  first 
Teague  could  make  neither  of  them  stay, 
When  with  himself  he  ran  away. 
The  man  who  struggles  in  the  fight, 
Fatigues  left  arm  as  well  as  right ; 
For,  whilst  one  hand  exalts  tbo  blow, 
And  on  the  earth  extends  the  foe, 
Tother  would  take  it  wondnftis  ill. 
If  in  your  pocket  it  lay  still.    . 
And,  when  you  shoot,  and  shut  one  eye. 
You  cannot  think  he  would  deny 
To  lend  the  other  friendly  aid. 
Or  wink  as  coward,  and  afraid 
No,  sir ;  whilst  he  withdraws  his  flame^ 
His  comrade  takes  th^  surer  aim :  - 
One  moment  if  his  beams  recede. 
As  soon  as  e^er  the  bird  is  dead. 
Opening  again,  he  lays  his  claim 
To  half  the  profit,  half  the  fame. 
And  helps  to  pocket  up  the  game. 
*Tis  thus  one  tradesman  slips  away, 
To  give  his  partner  fairer  play. 

"  Some  limbs  again,  in  bulk  or  stature 
Unlike,  and  not  a-kin  by  nature. 
In  concert  act,  like  modem  friends. 
Because  one  serves  the  other's  ends. 
The  ann  thus  waits  upon  the  heart, 
Se  quick  to  take  the  bully's  part. 
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That  one,  though  warm,  decides  more  slow 
Tlian  t'other  executes  the  blow. 
A  stander-by  may  chance  to  have  it, 
Ere  Hack  himself  perceives  he  gave  it. 

"  The  amorous  eyes  thus  always  go 
A-strolling  for  their  friends  below ; 
For,  loug  before  the  squire  and  dame 
Have  lete  a  tete  relievM  their  flame. 
Ere  visits  yet  are  brought  about, 
The  eye  by  sympathy  looks  out, 
Knows  Florimel,  and  longs  to  meet  her. 
And,  if  he  aiees,  is  sure  to  greet  her, 
1'hough  at  sash-window,  on  the  stairs, 
At  court,  nay  (authors  say)  at  prayers  — • 

"  The  funeral  of  some  valittnt  knight 
May  give  this  thing  its  proper  light 
View  his  two  gauntlets ;  these  declare 
That  both  his  hands  were  usM  to  war. 
And  from  his  two  gilt  spurs  'tis  leam'd 
His  feet  wer«  equally  concem'd. 
But  have  you  nut,  with  thought,  beheld 
The  sword  hang  dangling  o'er  the  shieM  ? 
Which  shows  the  breast,  that  plate  was  us'd  to. 
Had  an  ally  right  arm  to  trust  to  t 
And,  by  the  peep-holes  m  his  crest. 
Is  it  not  virtually  confest. 
That  there  bis  eyes  took  distant  aim, 
And  glanc'd  respect  to  that  briglit  dame, 
in  whostt  dalight  his  hope  was  centered, 
And  for  whose  glove  his  life  he  ventured  } 

"  Objections  to  my  gf-neral  stfsfem 
May  rise,  perhaps ;  and  I  have  mift  them : 
But  I  can  call  to  my  assistance 
Proximity  (mark  that!)  and  distance; 
Can  prove,  that  all  tJungs,'on  occasion, 
love  union,  and  desire  adhesion  j 
That  Alma  merely  w  a  scale, 
And  motive^;,  likt;  the  weights,  prevail. 
If  neitherside  turn  down  nor  up. 
With  loss  or  K^in,  with  fear  or  hope, 
The  balance  always  would  hang  even, 
Like  Mah'mct's  ttmib,  'twixt  Karth  and  Heaven. 

'*  This,  Kichard,  is  a  curious  case : 
Suppose  your  eyes  sent  equal  rays 
Ijxin  two  distant  pots  of  ale. 
Not  knowiifg  which  was  mild  or  stale  : 
In  this  sad  state  your  doubtful  choice 
"VV'ould  never  have  the  casting  voice; 
Which  best  or  worst. you  could  not  think, 
And  die  you  mufit  for  want  of  drink ; 
rniess  some  chance  inclines  your  sight, 
Snrtting  one  pot  in  fairer  light ; 
Tlun  you  prefer  or  A,  or  B, 
As  lines  and  angles  lx?st  agree : 
.  Your  sitnse  rcsolv'd  im})c]8  your  will : 
She  guides  your  hatid — so  drink  your  fill* 

"  Have  you  not  seen  a  baker's  niajd 
Between  two  equal  bannicrs  sfv-ay'd  ? 
Her  tallies  useless  lie,  and  idle. 
If  plac'd  exactly  tin  the  middle: 
But,  for(!*d  from  this  unactive  state 
By  virtue  of  some  casual  weight. 
On  either  side  you  hiar  them  clatter, 
And  judge  of  right  and  left  liand  matter. 

"  Now,  Kichard,  tliis  coen'ivc  force, 
Without  your  choice,  must  take  itj?  ( ourse ; 
fi'rrnt  kiutrs  to  wars  are  pt>intc-d  forth, 
J,ike  loaded  needles  to  the  niirth. 
And  thou  and  I,  by  jjower  niiseen, 
Are  barely  passive,  aftd  suck'd-in 


To  Henault's  vautts,  or  Celiacs  thgo/htt^ 

As  straw  and  paper  are  by  amber. 

If  we  sit  down  to  play  or  set, 

(Suppose  at  omhre  or  btmetj 

IM  people  cftll  m  cheats  or  feofo. 

Our  cards  and  we  are  eqnal  tools. 

We  sure  in  vain  the  cards  condemn  s 

Ourselves  both  cat  and  shntfled  tlieiii. 

In  vain  on  Fortune's  aid  rely : 

She  only  is  a  stander  by. 

Poor  men !  poor  papers !  we  and  thejr 

Do  some  impulsive  force  obey  : 

And  are  but  playM  with — do  not  play. 

But  space -and  matter  we  should  blame; 

They  palm'd  the  trick  that  lost  the  gafii«« 

"  TTius,  to  save  further  contradiction    . 
Against  what  you  may  think  but  fiction, 
I  for  attractk>B,  Dick,  declare : 
Deny  it  those  bold  men  that  dare. 
As  well  your  motion,  as  ytmr  thought. 
Is  all  by  hidden  nnpulse  wrought : 
Ev'n  saying  that  you  think  or  walk. 
How  like  a  country  squire  you  talk  ! 

"  Mark  then  j— Where  fancy,  or  desire^ 
Collects  the  beams  of  vital  fire  ; 
Into  that  limb  fair  Afana  slides, 
And  there,  pro  tempore,  resides. 
She  dwells  in  Nicolini's  tongue,   . 
When  Pyrrhus  chants  the  heavenly  8onj|. 
When  Pedro  does  the  lute  command. 
She  guides  tlie  cimning  artist's  hand. 
Through  Maoer's  gullet  she  runs  do«  n. 
When  the  vife  glutton  dines  alone. 
And,  void  of  modesty  and  thought. 
She  follows  Bibo's  eudlcss  draught. 
Through  the  soft  sex  airain  she  i  •  »c:es. 
As  youth,  caprice,  or  fashion,  changes. 
Fair  Alma,  careless  and  serene. 
In  Fanny's  spi  ightly  eyes  is  seen ; 
While  they  din'usc  their  infant  beams, 
Tliemselvcs  not  consci<nis  of  their  flames 
Again  fair  Alma  sits  confest 
On  Florimel's  experter  breast ; 
When  she  the  rising  sigh  constrains, 
And,  by  concealing,  speaks  her  pains. 
In  Cynthia's  neck  fair  Alma  glows, 
When  the  vain  thing  her  jewels  shows: 
When  Jenny's  stays  are  newly  lac'd. 
Fair  Alma  plays  alK)ut  her  waist ; 
And  when  th(^  swelling  hoop  sustains 
The  rich  brocade,  fair  Alma  deigns 
Into  that  lower  space  to  enter,  • 
Of  the  large  round  herself  the  centre. 

**  Again :  that  single  limb  or  fcatur^^ 
(Such  is  the  cogent  force  of  Nature)! 
^^'hieh  most  did  Alma's  pasHUA  naove 
In  the  first  object  of  lutr  love, 
For  ever  will  ix»  tViund  c^oikfcst, 
And  printed  on  the  amorous  breast. 

"  O  Abclanl  \  ill-fated  youth, 
Tliy  talc  will  justify  this  tnith  : 
But  well  f  v.eet,  thy  cruel  wrong  , 

Adorns  a  iioblT  pott's  son?. 
J)an  I>opc  for  thy  ni}sf>rtrtnc  gticvM, 
With  kind  concern  and  skill  has  weavM 
A  silken  web;  and  ne'er  shall  fade 
It«  colciurs  ;  jfcntly  h»»s  I*"  laid 
The  mantle  o'er  thy  wid  distress. 
And  Venus  :ihall  the  textvre  bless* 
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He  o*er  the  ve^iag  ibub  bw  dnmo 

Such  a^tfiil  folds  of  sacred  lawn. 

That  Lo\'e,  with  equal  grief  and  pride, 

Shall  see  the  crime  he  strives  ta  hide^ 

And,  softly  drawing  bock  the  veil. 

The  god  shall  to  hi»  votaries  tell 

Each  conscious  tear,  each  bUisbiog  grace. 

That  deck'd  dear  Eloisa's  iace.  • 

Happy  the  poet,  blest  the  lays. 

Which  Buckinghatft  has  deiguM  to  praise  J 

"  Next,  Dick,  as  youth  and  habit  sways^ 
A  handred  gambols  Afana  plays. 
If,  whilst  a  boy.  Jack  ran  troin  school, 
Fond  of  his  honting-hom  and  pole , 
Though  goat  and  age  his  speed  detain^ 
Old  John  halloos  his  hounds  again  j 
By  his  fireside  he  starts  the  bare, 
And  turns  her  in  his  wickcr-chair; 
His  feet,  however  lame^  yoii  find, 
Have  got  the  better  of  bis  Miixl. 

*'  If,  while  the  Mind  was  in  her  leg. 
The  dance  affected  nimble  Peg; 
Old  Madge,  bewitch'd  at  sixty-Kne, 
Calls  for  Green  Sleeves,  and  Jumping  Joan. 
In  public  mask,  or  private  bail. 
From  Lincoln's-inn  to  Goldsmiths-beU» 
All  Christmas  long  away  she  trudges,- 
Trips  it  with  prentices  and  judges; 
In  Ywn  her  children  urge  h<  r  stay. 
And  age  or  palsy  bar  the  way. 
But,  if  those  imiiges  prevail 
Which  whilom  did  afiect  the  tail. 
She  still  renews  the  ancient  scene. 
Forgets  the  forty  years  lietween : 
Aukwardly  gay,  and  oddly  merry. 
Her  scarf  pale  pink,  her  head-knot  cherry; 
O'er-heated  with  icUal  rage, 
She  cheats  her  fion,  to  wed  her  page.         / 

"  If  Alma,  whilst  the  man  was  young, 
Slipp'd  up  too  soon  into  his  tongue, 
Pieas*d  with  his  own  iaataUic  skill, 
He  lets  that  weapon  ne'er  lie  still. 
On  any  point  if  you  dispute. 
Depend  upon  it,  he'll  confute : 
Change  sides,  and  you  increase  your  pain^ 
For  he'll  confute  you  bark  again. 
For  one  may  speak  with  TuiJ^'s  tongue. 
Vet  all  the  whiie  be  in  the  wroag. 
And  *tis  remarkable,  that  they 
Talk  most,  wb<>  have  the  Wast  to  say. 
Your  daiixty  speakeis  have  the  ctino, 
To  plead  bad  causes  down  to  worse : 
As  dames,  who  natiTe  beanty  want, 
Still  uglier  look,  the  more  they  paint* 

"  Again :  if  in  the  female  sex 
Alma  should  on  this  mem^ier  fix, 
(A  cruel  at&ik  a  desperate  case, 
From  which  Heaven  shield  my  lovely  bus  1) 
For  evermore  ail  <^rc  is  vain. 
That  wouH  bring  Abna  down  again. 
>As,  in  habitual  gout  or  stone. 
The  only  tiling  that  rati  be  done, 
Is  to  cori*ect  yuar  drink  and  diii<. 
And  ket^  the  inward  foe  m  quiet; 
Sii,  if  tV»r  any  sins  of  obi's, 
Or  our  forefathers'  higher  powers, 
S<-%'tTe',  tboujifh  just.  r^OMct  our  life 
With  that  prime  ill,  a  t  Ikiftg  wife ; 
Til)  Death  shaM  faiwg.the  kind  reiia^ 
Wemuatte  f^mksi, «r ha daa& 


"  You  kno  V  a  ceitain  lady,  Dick, 
Who  saw  me  when  I  last  was  sick : 
She  kindly  talkM,  at  least  threo  houi^ 
Of  piastk  forms,  and  menial  powers ; 
Descnb'd  our  pre-existiBg  station 
Befbr<>  this  vile  terrene  creation ; 
And,  lest  I  should  be  weary'd,  madam, 
To  cut  things  short,  came  down  to  Adam; 
From  whence,  as  fast  as  she  was  able, 
She  drowns  the  world,  and  bnilds  up  Babctc 
Through  Sjrrja,  Persia,  Greece,  slie  goes. 
And  takes  the  Romans  in  the  close. 

*'  But  we'll  descant  on  general  nature : 
This  is  a  system,  not  a  satire. 

"  Turn  we  this  globe,  and  let  ns  so» 
How  different  nations  disagree 
In  what  wc  weac,  or  eat  ami  drink; 
Nay,  Dick,  perhaps  in  what  we  tiuakm 
In  water  as  you  smell  and  taste 
The  soils  through  which  it  rose  and  past; 
In  Alma's  manners  you  may  read 
Tlie  place  whera  she  was  bom  and  bred. 

"  One  pec^le  from  their  swaddling  bandlb 
Releais'd  their  infants'  feet  and  hands: 
Here  Alma  to  thc«e  limbs  was  brought, 
And  Sparta's  offspring  kick'd  and  foughi 

*'  Another  taught  their  babes  to  ta&« 
Kre  they  could  yet  in  go-oaits  walk  : 
There  Alma  settled  in  the  tongue^ 
And  orators  from  Athens  spring. 

"  Observe  but  in  these  neighbowrinf  U^i^ 
Tlie  different  use  of  mouths  and  hands  i 
As  men  repos'd  their  various  bopoi. 
In  battles  these,  and  those  in  tropes. 

**.  In  Britain's  isles,  ^  Heylin  notes 
The  ladies  trip  in  pettiuoats; 
Which,  for  the  honour  of  their  nation^ 
They  quit  but  on  some  great  occasioo* 
Men  there  in  bfeeohes  clad  you  view : 
They  claim  that  gannent  9$  their  due* 
In  Turkey  the  revenK  appeaiv; 
Ijong  coats  the  haughty  husband  wearvi 
And  greets  his  wife  wlUi  angry  speecli^V 
If  she  be  seen  without  her  breeches. 

"  In  our  fantastic  climes  Che  fair 
With  cleanly  powder  dry  their  hair : 
And  round  their  lovely  breast  and  head 
Fresh  flowers  their  mingled  odours  shed* 
Your  nicer  HotU  ntote  think  meet 
Witli  guts  and  tripe  to  deck  their  feet  I 
With  down-cast  looks  ou  Totta's  legs 
The  ogling  youth  most  humbly  begs 
She  would  not  from  his  Itupes  remove 
At  once  his  breakfast  and  bis  love : 
And,  if  the  skittish  nymph  shoukl  fly. 
He  in  a  double  seoMi  must  din. 

"  We  simple  ttiasters  take  detiifbt 
To  see  our  women's  teeth  look  wliite^ 
And  every  saucy  ill-bred  fallow 
Sncer8  at  a  mouth  profoandly  yelloVi 
In  China  none  hold  women  sweot, 
Kxcept  their  snags  are  black  as  jett 
King  Chihu  put  nine  queens  to  deaths 
1  ^  Convict  on  statute,  Iffory  Ifetk* 

"  At  Tonquin,  if  a  piince  KhojAld  diey 
(As  Jesuits  write,  wIm>  ne^'er  lie) 
Tiie  wife,  and  counsellor,  and  pricstt 
Who  scrv'd  him  most,  and  lov'd  him  bM^j^  - 
Prepare  and  light  his  funeral  lire. 
And  cheerful  on  the  pile  i 
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11  Eurofie  'twoald  be  hard  to  find 
n  each  degree  one  half  so  kind. 

**  Now  turn  we  to  the  fonhest  east. 
And  there  obeerve  the  gentry  drest 
Prince  Oiolo,  and  his  royal  sisten, 
Scarred  with  ten  thousand  comely  blisters  ; 
The  marks  remaining  on  the  skin. 
To  tell  the  quality  within. 
Dbtinffuish*d  slashes  deck  the  great : 
As  eadi  excels  in  birth  or  state, 
His  oylet-holes  are  more  and  ampler  i 
The  king*8  own  body  wa^  a  sampler. 
Happy  the  climate,  where  the  beau 
Wean  the  same  suit  for  use  and  show : 
And  at  a  small  expense  your  wife, 
If  once  well  pink'd,  is  cloth'd  with  life. 

**  Westward  again,  the  Indian  fair 
Is  nicely  smear*d  with  fat  of  bear : 
Before  you  see,  you  smell  your  toast ; 
And  sweetest  she  who  stinks  the  most. 
The  finest  sparks  and  cleanest  beaux 
Drip  from  tlic  shoulders  to  the  toes : 
How  sleek  their  skins !  their  joints  how  easy ! 
There  slovens  only  are  not  greasy ! 

'*  I  mention^  different  ways  of  breeding ; 
Begm  we  in  our  children's  reading. 
To  master  John  the  English  maid 
A  horn-book  gives  of  gingerbread; 
And,  that  the  child  may  learn  the  better. 
As  he  can  name,  he  eats  the  letter.  ~ 
Proceeding  thus  with  vast  delight. 
He  spells,  and  gnaws,  from  left  to  right. 
But,  shew  a  Hebrew's  hopeful  son 
Where  we  suppose  the  book  begun, 
The  child  wmild  thank  you  for  3rour  kindness, 
And  read  quite  backward  from  our^iu^. 
De\'Ottr  he  J«aming  ne'er  so  fast, 
Great  A  would  be  reserv'd  the  last 

**  An  equal  instance  of  thb  matter 
Is  in  the  mannen  of  a  daughter. 
In  Europe,  if  a  harmless  maid. 
By  Nature  and  by  love  betray'd, 
Should,  ere  a  wife,  become  a  nurse. 
Her  friends  would  look  on  her  the  worsei 
In  China,  Dampier's  Travels  tell  ye, 
(Look  in  his  Index  for  Pagelli) 
Soon  as  the  British  ships  unmoor. 
And  jolly  long-boat  rows  to  shore, 
Down  come  the  nobles  of  the  land : 
Each  brings  his  daughter  in  his  liand. 
Beseeching  the  imperious  tar 
To  make  her  but  one  hour  his  care. 
The  tender  mother  stands  affrighted. 
Lest  her  dear  daughter  should  be  slighted  s 
And  poor  miss  Yaya  dreads  the  shame 
Of  going  back  the  maki  she  came. 

*'  Observe  bow  custom,  Dick,  compeh 
The  lady  that  in  Europe  dwells: 
After  her  tea,  she  slips  away, 
And  what  to  do,  one  need  not  say. 
Now  see  how  great  Pomooque^s  queen 
Behav'd  herself  amongst  the  men : 
Pleas'd  with  her  pqnch,  the  gallant  soul  ' 
Tint  drank,  theA  watered  in  the  bowl  j 
And  sprinkled  in  the  captain's  face 
The  marks  of  her  peculiar  grace.^ 

**  To  close  this  point,  we  need  not  roam 
For  instances  to  &r  from  home. 
What  parti  gay  France  from  sober  Spain? 
A  little  xi9ia$  rocky  chaia. 


Of  men  bom  south  or  north  oW  hilU 

Those  seldom  move,  these  ne'er  stand  sttlt» 

Dick,  you  love  maps,  and  may  perceive 

Rome  not  far  distant  from  Geneve. 

If  the  good  pope  remains  at  home. 

He's  the  first  prince  in  Christendom. 

Choose  then,  good  pope,  at  home  to  stay^ 

Nor  westward  curious  take  thy  way : 

Thy  wav  unhappy  should'st  thou  take 

Prom  lyber^s  bank  to  Leman  lake, 

Thou  art  an  aged  priest  no  more. 

But  a  young  flaring  painted  whore  x 

Thy  sex  is  lost,  thy  town  is  gone ; 

No  longer  Romn,  but  Babylon. 

That  some  few  leagues  should  make  this  change, 

To  men  unleam'd  seems  mighty  strangi\ 

"Butneed  we,  friend,  insist  on   this  ? 
Since,  in  the  very  Canton  Swiss, 
All  your  philosophers  agree. 
And  prove  it  plain,  that  one  may  be 
A  hercitic,  or  true  believer,. 
On  this,  or  t'other  side  a  river." 

"  Here,"  with  an  artful  smile,  quoth  Dick, 
**  Your  proofe  cx>me  mighty  full  and  thick^*^ 

The  bard,  on  this  extensive  chapter 
Wound  up  into  noetic  rapture. 
Continued:  "  Richard,  cast  your  eye, 
By  night,  upon  a  winter-sky : 
Cast  it  by  day-light  on  the  strand. 
Which  compasses  &ir  Albion's  land : 
If  you  can  count  the  stars  that  glow 
Above,  or  sands  that  lie  below. 
Into  those  common  piaoes  look. 
Which  from  great  authors  I  have  took« 
And  count  the  proofs  I  have  collected. 
To  have  my  writings  well  protected. 
These  I  lay  by  for  time  of  need. 
And  thou  may'st  at  thy  leisure  read« 
For,  standing  every  critic's  rage, 
I  safely  will  to  future  age 
My  system,  as  a  gift,  beaueath. 
Victorious  over  sjpite  and  Death*** 


CANTO  III. 

Richard,  who  now  was  half  a  sleep, 
Rous'd,  nor  would  longer  silence  keep  i 
And  sense  like  this,  in  vocal  breath. 
Broke  from  his  two-fold  hedge  of  teeth. 
Now,  if  this  phrase  too  harsh  be  thought. 
Pope,  tell  the  world,  'tis  not  my  foult. 
Old  Homer  taught  us  thus  to  speak ; 
If  'tis  not  sense,  at  least  'tis  Greek. 

'*  As  folks,"  quoth  Richard,  "  prone  to  leasing, 
Say  things  at  first,  because  they're  plearing. 
Then  prove  what  they  have  once  asserted. 
Nor  care  to  have  their  lie  deserted. 
Till  their  own  dreams  at  length  deceive  'em. 
And,  oft  repeating,  they  believe  'em : 
Or  as,  again,  those  amorous  blades. 
Who  trifle  with  their  mothers'  maids. 
Though  at  the  first  their  wild  desire 

ll  Was  butto  quenoh  a  present  fire; 

'^  Yet  if  the  object  of  their  love 
Chance  by  Lucina's  aid  to  prove. 
They  seldom  let  the  bantling  roar 
In  basket  at  a  neighbour's  door ; 
But,  by  the  flattering  glass  of  Nature 
Viewing  theouelTet  J9  cahe4in9ft  fe^}Oax% 
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With  wrioiis  thoogbt  and^isafe  rapport 
Wbat  only  was  begun  in  sport : 

**  Just  to  with  you,  my  friend,  it  fares. 
Who  deal  in  philosophic  wares. 
Atoms  3rou  cut,  and  forms  you  measure 
To  gratify  your  private  pleasure; 
Till  aiiy  seeds  of  casual  wit 
Do  some  finntastic  birth  beget  $ 
And,  pleas'd  to  find  3rour83rstem  mended 
Beyond  what  you  at  first  intended. 
The  happy  whimsey  you  pursue, 
Till  you  at  length  believe  it  true. 
Caught  by  yourown  delusive  art. 
Yon  fancy  first,  and  then  assert." 

Quoth  Matthew:  *' Friend,  as  ihr  as  I 
Through  Art  or  Nature  cast  my  eye. 
This  axiom  clearly  I  discern. 
That  one  must  teach,  and  t'other  learn. 
No  fool  Pjrthagoras  was  thought; 
Whilst  he  his  weighty  doctrines  taught. 
He  made  his  listening  scholars  stimd, 
Their  mouth  still  cover'd  with  their  hand  i 
Else,  m^be,  some  odd-thinking  youth, 
Less  friend  to  doctrine  than  to  troth. 
Might  have  refus'd  to  let  his  ears 
Attend  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 
Beny'd  all  transmigrating  scenes. 
And  introduc'd  the  nse  of  beans. 
From  great  Lucretius  take  his  void. 
And  aU  the  world  is  quite  destroy 'd. 
Beny  Des-cart  his  subtil  matter. 
You  leave  him  neither  fire  nor  water. 
How  oddly  would  sir  Isaac  look. 
If  you,  in  answer  to  his  book, 
Kay  in  the  front  of  your  discourse, 
That  things  have  no  elastic  force ! 
How  could  our  chymic  friends  go  on. 
To  find  the  philowphk  stone. 
If  you  more  powerful  reasons  bring. 
To  prove  that  there  is  no  such  thing  } 

*''  Your  chieis  in  sciences  and  arts 
Have  grpat  contempt  of  Alma's  parts. 
They  find  she  giddy  is,  or  dull ; 
She  doubts  if  things  are  void,  or  full : 
And  who  should  be  presumed  to  tell 
What  she  herself  should  see,  or  feel  ? 
She  doubts  if  two  and  two  make  four. 
Though  she  has  told  them  ten  times  o'er. 
It  can*t— *it  may  be  ■  ^and  it  most:  • 
To  which  of  these  must  Alma  trust } 
Nay  further  yet  they  make  her  go 
In  doubting,  if  she  doubts,  or  no. 
Can  syllogism  set  things  right? 
No :  mvors  soon  with  minors  fight ; 
l>r,  both  in  friendly  consort  join'd, 
The  consequence  limps  false  behind* 
So  to  some  cunning  man  she  goes. 
And  asks  of  him,  how  much  she  knows. 
With  patience  grave  he  bears  her  speak. 
And  fix>m  his  short  notes  gives  her  back 
What  from  her  tale  he  comprehended ; 
Thus  the  dispute  is  wisely  ended. ' 

**  From  the  account  the  loser  brings, 
The  conjuror  knows  who  stole  the  things.*' 

**  'Squire,"  intemipted  Dick,  *'  since  when 
Were  you  amongst  these  cunning  men  ?" 

*'  Dear  Dick,"  quoth  Matt,  *«  let  not  thy  force 
Of  eloquence  spoil  my  discourse. 
1  tell  thee,  this  is  Alma's  case, 
EtiU  asking  what  aome  wise  man  saySj 


Who  dees  his  mind  iu'words  ref  cal, 
Which  all  must  grant,  though  few  can  spelt 
You  tell  your  doctor  that  y're  ill : 
And  what  does  he,  but  write  a  bill  ^ 
Of  which  you  need  not  read  one  letter : 
The  worse  the  scrawl,  the  dose  the  bettecw 
For  if  you  knew  but  what  you  take. 
Though  you  recover,  he  must  break. 

**  Ideas,  forms,  and  iniellectt. 
Have  fumish'd  out  three  difierent  sects. 
Substance,  or  accident,  divides, 
All  Europe  into  adverte  side& 

"  Now,  as,  engag'd  in  arms  or  laws. 
You  must  have  friends  to  back  your  causof 
In  philosophic  matters  so 
Your  judgment  must  with  others*  go : 
For  as  iu  senates,  so  in  schools, 
Majority  of  voices  rules. 

**  Poor  Alma,  like  a  lonely  deer. 
O'er  bills  and  dales  does  doubtful  em 
With  panting  haiite,  and  quick  surprise, 
From  every  leaf  that  stirs,  she  flies ; 
Till,  mingled  with  the  neighbouring  herd. 
She  slights  wliat  erst  she  singly  fear'd : 
And  now,  exempt  from  doubt  and  drdid. 
She  dare  s  pursue,  if  they  dare  lead ; 
As  their  example  still  prevails, 
She  tempts  the  stream,  or  leaps  the  pales." 

«  "  He  then,"  quoth  Dick,  **  who  by  your  rule 
7'hiakS  for  himself,  becomes  a  fool ; 
As  party  man,  who  leaves  the  rest, 
Is  caird  but  vchimsical^  at  best 

"  Now,  by  your  favour,  master  Mat, 
Like  Ralpho*  here  I  smell  a  rat. 
I  must  be  listed  iu  your  sect. 
Who,  though  they  teach  not,  can  protect,**- 
f*^  Right,  Richard,"  Mat  in  triumph  cry'di 
*'  So  put  off  all  mistrust  and  pride. 
And,  while  my  principles  I  beg. 
Pray  answer  only  with  your  leg. 
Believe  what  friendly  I  advise: 
Be  fii:st  secure,  and  then  be  wise. 
The  u:an  within  the  coach  that  sits. 
And  to  another's  skill  submits, 
Is  safer  much,  (whate^  arrives) 
And  warmer  too,  than  he  that  drives. 

"  So  J>ick  Adept,  tuck  back  thy  hair.     * 
And  I  will  pour  into  thy  ear 
Remarks,  which  none  did  e'er  disclose 
In  smooth.pac*d  vene,  or  hobblmj?  proae. 
Attend,  dear  Dick;  but  don't  reply : 
And  thou  may*st  prove  as  wise  as  L 

"  Wl>en  Alma  new,  in  different  ages. 
Has  finish*d  her  ascending  stages. 
Into  the  head  at  length  she  gets. 
And  there  in  public  grandeur  sits, 
To  judge  of  things,  and  censure  wits 

"  Here,  Richard,  how  could  I  explam 
The  various  labyrinths  of  the  brain ! 
Surprise  my  readers,  whilst  I  tell  'em 
Of  cerebrum,  and  cerebellum  ! 
How  could  I  play  the  commentator 
On  dura  and  on  pia  mater! 
Where  hot  and  cold,  and  dry  and  wet. 
Strive  each  the  other's  place  to  get ; 
And,  wiUi  incessant  toil  voA  strife. 
Would  keep  possession  during  life. 


*  Some  of  the  Tories,  in  the  queen's  rdgn^  werft 
distinguished  by  that  appellatkm. 
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I  could  demonstnle  cvtty  ptMy 
Whei*  meaioty  layt  «p  all  her  stora; 
And  to  an  inch  oampute  the  statioB    . 
Twhct  judgmeat  and  imagination* 
O  frienid '.  I  cooh)  display  much  Icanw^ 
At  least  to  mm  of  small  discenimg. 
The  brain  contaiat  teo  thousand  cells  t 
In  each  some  active  fsacy  dweUs ; 
Which  always  is  at  work,  and  framing 
The  seveml  ibUies  I  was  naming. 
As  in  a  hive's  vimineous  dome 
Ten  thousand  bees  eigoy  their  home^ 
Eaclf  does  htT  stadiooe  actions  vary. 
To  go  wpd.  come,  to  fetch  and  carry  j 
JRach  still  renews  her  little  labour, 
Kor  justlcs  her  assiduous  neighbour: 
Each — ^whilst  this  tkesit  I  maintain^ 
Ifimcy,  Dick,  I  know  thy  brain. 
O,  with  the  mighty  ikeme  alfected, 
Could  I  but  see  thy  head  dissected  !" 

'*  My  head !"  quoth  Dick,  "  to  serve  your  idiim ! 
Spare  tiiat,  and  take  some  other  limb. 
Sir,  in  your  nice  aiDuni  of  sifMlem, 
Wise  men  propose ;  but  fools  assist  'em." 

Says  Matthew,  '*  Richard,  keep  thy  head. 
And  hold  thy  peaca ;  and  PU  proceed. " 

*<  Proceed  !"  quoth  Dick:  **  Sir,  I avet» 
You  have  already  gone  too  iar.  . 
When  people  once  are  in  the  wnng. 
Each  line  they  add  is  much  too  long. 
Who  fastest  walks,  but  walks  astray. 
Is  only  furthest  from  his  way. 
Bless  your  conceits  1  must  I  believe, 
HoweSer  absurd,  what  you  conceive; 
^nd,  for  your  fHendftbip,  live  and  di^ 
A  papist  in  philosophy  ? 
I  say, -whatever  yen  maintain 
Of  Alma  in  the  heart  or  brain. 
The  plainest  man  alive  may  tell  ye. 
Her  seat  of  empice  is  the  belly : 
From  hence  she  sends  out  those  supplies^ 
Which  makes  us  either  stout  or  wise ; 
The  strength  of  every  other  ipember 
Is  founded  on  your  belly-timber; 
The  quahnsor  raptures  of  your  blood 
Bise  in  proportion  to  your  food ; 
And,  V  yott  wonld  improve  3ronr  thought^ 
You  must  be  fed  as  well  as  taught. 
Your  stomach  makes  your  fabric  roll^ 
Just  as  the  bias  rules  the  bowL 
The  great  Achilles  might  employ 
The  strength  designed  to  rum  Troy  ; 
He  din'd  on  lion's  marrow,  spread 
On  toasts  of  ammunition  bread : 
But,,  by  his  mother  sent  away, 
Amoiagst  the  Thracian  girls  to  play. 
Effeminate  he  sat,  and  quiet: 
Strange  productof  a  chec^se-cake  diet ! 
Now  give  my  argument  fair  play. 
And  take  the  thii^  the  other  way : 
The  youngster,  who  at  nine  and  three 
Drinks  with  his  sisters  milk  and  tea. 
From  breakfast  reads  till  twelve  o'c'.oek, 
Burnet  and  Heylin,  Hobbes,  and  Locke s 
He  pays  due  visits  after  noon 
To  cousin  Alice  and  uncle  John. 
At  ten  from  coffee-bouse  or  play 
Returning,  finishes  titn  day. 
But,  give  him  port  and  poteat  sack^ 
Ftom  imlktop  he  starts  i^  Mokaeki  I 


Holds  that  the  happgr  kdNrm  ham; 
So  through  the  street  at  mtdaigbt  soowett^ 
Breaks  watehiDeu*li  heads  and  cbainneB^i  i^JngsM^ 
And  thence  proceeds  to  sicking  sashes  ; 
Till,  by  some  tougher  hand  overcome, 
And  first  knock'd  down,  and  tkea  led  bons. 
He  damns  the  footman,  strikes  the  BMid, 
And  decejitly  reels  ap  to  bed. 

"  Obs^re  the  various  operations 
Of  food  and  drink  in  several  aations. 
Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cniel 
Upon  the  strength  of  water-gruel } 
But  who  shall  stand  his  rage  and  foros^ 
If  first  he  rides,  then  eats  his  hone  ? 
Sallads,  and  eggs,  and  lighter  fiure. 
Tune  the  Italian  spark's  guitar. 
And,  if  I  take  Dan  Ckmgrcve  right. 
Pudding  and  b«H!f  make  Britons  fight. 

Tokay  and  cofile  cause,  this  work 
Between  the  German  and  the  'l\irk ; 

And  both,  as  they  provisions  want, 

Chicane  avoid,  retire  and  faint 

"  Hunger  and  thint,  or  guns  and  sword% 

Give  the  same  death  in  different  wordb 

To  push  this  argument  no  further ; 

To  star\*e  a  man,  in  law  is  murther* 
'*  As  in  a  watch's  fine  machine, . 

Though  many  artful  springs  are  seen ; 

The  added  movements^  which  declare 

How  full  the  Moon,  how  oU  the  year. 

Derive  their  secondary  power 

From  that  which  simply  points  the  hour. 

For,  though  those  giob-cracks  were  away, 

(Quare  would  not  swear,  but  Quare  would  say) 

However  more  reduc'd  and  plain, 

I'he  watch  would  still  a  watch  reoiain : 

But,  if  the  horal  orbit  ceases, 

The  whole  stands  still,  or  breaks  tp  pieces; 

Is  now  no  longer  what  it  was, 

Ami  you  may  e'en  go  sell  the  case. 

So,  ifunprejudic'dyouscan 

1'lie  goings  of  this  clock-work  roan. 

You  find  a  hundred  movements  made 

By  fine  devices  in  his  head ; 

But  'tis  tlie  stomach's  solid  stroke 

That  tells  his  being  whaf  s  o'clock. 

If  you  take  off  this  rhetoric  trigger, 

He  talks  no  nrare  in  mode  and  figure  ^ 

Or,  clog  his  matkemaiio'Vheti, 

His  buildings  faH,  his  ship  stands  still ; 

Or,  lastly,  break  his  ^i^-weight. 

His  voice  no  longer  rules  the  state. 

Yet,  if  these  finer  whims  are  gone, 

Vuur  clock,  though  plain,  weald  still  go  oa$ 

But  spoil  the  engine  of  digestion, 

And  you  entirely  change  the  qotstioa. 

Alma's  affairs  uo  power  can  ascnd ; 

'f*hc  jest,  alas !  is  at  aa  end : 

Soon  ceases  alt  the  wcaUly  bustle. 

And  you  consigu  the  corpse  to  Bnstsel. 
"  Now  make  ywit  Ahna  eeme  or  ge 

Froin  leg  to  hand,  from  top  to  toe, 

Your  stfstem,  without  my  addition. 

Is  in  a  very  sad  condition. 

So  Harlequin  extoU^d  his  horec, 

Pit  fur  the  war,  or  road,  or  course  ! 

His  mouth  was  soft,  his  eye  vas  good, 

Ilis  f<Mt  was  sure  ascviT  trod-: 

One  fault  he  had  (a  fault  indeed ! ) ; 

And  what  was  tfant  ?  tlie  faone  was  dea4^ 
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«  Dick,  -fWm  tlMie  iiwtaiiwn  tni  ffetcba. 
Thou  mak*st  of  h«net,  docks,  and  watcbei^'' 
Quoth  Mat,  "  to  me  thou  seem^  to  mean. 
That  AInui  is  a  mere  mttek'nu,' 
That,  tetting  others  what's  o'clock. 
She  knows  not  «hat  hesself  has  struck  ; 
Biit  leaves  t*  standers-by  the  trial 
Of  what  is  marked  upoo  hercUal." 

"  Hen:  hold  a  bloA,  good  firieiid,"  qooth  Dick, 
And  rais'd  his  reice  exceediag  quick. 
"  Fight  fair,  sir :  what  I  never  meant 
Don't  you  infer.     In  argument 
Similies  are  like  songs  in  k>ve : 
They  much  describe ;  they  nothing  proves** 

Mat,  whowBS  here  a  little  gravell'd. 
Tost  up  his  no96^  and  would  have  cavil  rd; 
But,  calling  Hennes  to  bis  aid, 
Halfpleas'd,  half  angry,  thus  he  said: 
(^liere  mind  ('tis  for  the  author's  fame) 
That  Matthew  call'd,  and  Hermes  came« 
In  danger  heroes,  and  hi  doubt 
Poets  find  gods  to  help  them  out.) 

**  Friend  Richard,  I  begin  to  aee^ 
That  ]rou  and  I  shall  scarce  agree* 
Oliserve  bow  oddly  you  behave : 
The  more  I  gmnt,  the  more  jron  craTS. 
Bat,  comrade,  as  I  said  just  now, 
I  shouM  afilrm,  and  you  allow. 
We  gffslem-mBktxi  can  sustain 
The  thesis,  which  you  grant  was  plain  ; 
And  with  remarks  and  comments  teaxe  yt|^ 
In  case  the  thing  before  was  easy. 
But,  in  a  pomt  obscure  and  dark. 
We  fight  as  Leibaitz  did  with  Clarke  9 
And,  when  im  reason  we  can  show. 
Why  matters  this  or  that  way  go. 
The  shortest  woy  the  thing  we  try. 
And  what  we  know  not,  we  deny  ; 
True  to  our  own  o'erbearing  pride. 
And  false  to  all  the  world  beside. 

"  That  old  philosopher  grew  cross, 
Who  .could  not  tell  what  motion  was: 
B<^canse  he  walked  against  his  will. 
He  foc'd  men  down,  that  he  stood  stiU, 
And  he  who,  reading  on  the  heart, 
(When  all  his  quodlibets  of  art 
Cauld  not  expound  its  pulse  and  heat) 
Swore  he  had  never  felt  it  beat 
Chrysippus,  foil'd  by  Kpicurus, 
Makes  bold  (Jove  bless  him !)  to  assure  us, 
That  all  ^ings,  which  our  mind  can  .view. 
May  be  at  once  both  f&lse  and  true. 
And  Maiebcaiiebe  has  aA  odd  conceit, 
As  ever  enter'd  Frenchman's  pate: 
Says  he,  '  So  little  can  our  mind 
Of  matter  or  of  spirit  And, 
That  wc  by  guess  at  least  may  gather 
Something,  which,  may  be  both,  or  neither.' 
Faith,  Dick,  I  mtist  confess,  'tis  true, 
(But  this  is  only  eaire  notis) 
lliat  many  knotty  points  there  are, 
Wliich^all  discom,  Uit  few  can  clear  | 
As  Nature  sHly  had  thought  At, 
For  some  by-ends,  to  crtMS^bite  wit: 
Circlet  to  square^  and  cubes  to  dtmble. 
Would  give  a  man  exccMive  trouble  j 
The  longitude  nacertain  roams. 
In  spite  of  Whiston  ami  bis  bombs, 
WiMA  i|^rHi,  Dit'k,  has  right  averr'd 
IV:  cause  wiky  wobmb  has  no  baaid  ^  _ 


Or  why,  as  3 

Our  hairs  grow  whita,  anr  tselb  grow  black  t 

In  points  like  tiisse  ve  nnst  agroe. 

Our  barbers  know  as  mnch  as  wa 

Yet  still,  unable  to  explain, 

We  must  persist  the  best  we  can  ; 

With  care  our  system  still  renew. 

And  prove  things  likely,  tfamigh  not  tns, 

**  I  could,  thou  seest,  in  quaint  dispute^ 
By  dint  of  iogic,  strike  thee  aMite  ; 
With  learned  skill,  now  push,  now  parry, 
From  Darii  to  Bocardo  ^ary. 
And  never  yield ;  or,  what  is  worst, 
Never  conclude  the  point  diseonrs'd. 
Vet,  that  yoa  hie  &\  mmc  may  knovs 
How  much  you  to  my  candour  owe, 
ru  from  the  disputant  descend. 
To  show  thee,  I  assttme  the  friend  \    ' 
I'll  take  thy  notion  for  my  own — 
(So  most  philosophers  have  done) 
It  mnkes  my  system  more  completes 
Dick,  can  it  have  a  nobler  fhCe  ?*' 

"  Take  wha^  thou  wilt,»  said  Dick,  «'dear  friend^ 
But  bring  thy  matters  to  an  end." 

"  I  find,"  quoth  Mat,  *'  mproof  is  ram  : 
Who  first  afTend,  will  first  oomplaiB* 
Thou  wishest  I  should  make  to  shore  | 
Yet  stitl  pott'st  in  thy  thwarting  oar. 
What  1  have  told  thee  fifty  times 
In  prose,  receive  for  once  in  rhymes: 
A  huge  fat  man  in  oomitry-Anr, 
Or  city-church,  (no  matter  where)  , 
Labour'd  and  push'd  amidst  the  crowd. 
Still  bawling  out  extremely  loud, 
*  Ix>rd  save  us !  why  do  people  press  !^ 
Another,  marking  bis  distress, 
Friendly  reply'd,  *  Phimp  gentleman. 
Get  out  as  fast  as  e'er  j^vx  can  \ 
Or  cease  to  push,  or  to  exclaim : 
You  make  the  very  crowd  you  blame. ** 

Says  Dick,  "  Yoar  moral  does  not  need 
The  least  return ;  so  e'en  proceed  : 
Your  tale,  howe'er  apply'd,  was  short: 
So  far,  at  least,  I  thank  you  fcr't" 

Mat  took  his  thanks ;  *  and,  in  a-  toni 
More  magisterial,  thus  went  on. 

**  Now  Alma  settles  in  the  head, 
As  has  before  been  sung  or  said: 
And  here  begins  this  farce  of  life ; 
Enter  Revenge,  Ambition,  Strife : 
Bebold  on  both  sides  men  advance. 
To  form  in  earnest  Bays's  dance. 
L' Avarc,  not  using  half  his  store. 
Still  grumbles  that  he  has  no  more ) 
Strikes  not  the  present  tun,  for  fear 
The  vintage  shouM  he  bad  next  year; 
And  eats  to  day  with  inward  sorrow. 
And  dread  of  fancy'd  want  to  morrow. 
.Abroad  if  the  surtont  yon  wear 
Repels  the  rigour  of  the  air; 
Would  you  be  warmer,  if  at  home 
You  had  the  fabric  and  the  loom  ? 
And,  if  two  b<K>t8  keep  mit  the  weather, 
What  need  you  have  t»t>  hitles  of  leather  ? 
Could  Pedro,  think  yon,  make  no  trial 
Of  a  sonata  on  his  viol, 
C^nless  he  had  the  total  gnt 
Whcncn*  every  string  at  first  was  rf»t  ? 

'*  When  Ixanifs  shows  you  his  cartone. 
He  always  tells  yoa,  with  a  groan,' 
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Where  two  of  that  sHrne  liatffl  were  torn. 
Long  beford  you  or  he  were  bom. 

"  Poor  Vento'ft  niiiid  so  much  is  cros^ 
For  part  of  bis  Petronius  lost, 
That  he  can  never  take  the  pains 
To  understand  what  yet  remains. 

'*  What  toil  did  honest  Curio  take. 
What  strict  inquiries  did  he  make. 
To  get  one  medal  wanting  yet. 
And  perfect  all  his  Roman  set ! 
nis  found :  and,  O  his  happy  lot  f 
Ti3  bought,  lockM  up,  and  lies  forgot : 
Of  these  no  more  you  hear  him  speak : 
He  now  begins  upon  the  Oreek. 
These,  rang'd  and  show'd,  shall  in  their  toivy  ' 
Remain  ob»carc  as  in  their  uras. 
My  copper  lamps,  at  any  rate. 

For  being  true  antique,  I  bought ; 
Yet  wisely  melted  down  my  plate, 

On  modem  models  to  be  wrought! 
And  trides  I  alike  pursue. 
Because  they're  old,  because  they^re  new, 

'*  Dick,  1  have  seen  you  with  delight, 
For  Georgy  *  make  a  paper  kite. 
And  simple  ode  too  many  show  ye 
My  servile  complaisance  toChloe. 
Parents  and  loven  are  decreed 
By  Nature  fools."—**  That's  brave  indeed  \» 
Quoth  Dick :  "  such  truths  are  worth  receiving." 
Yet  still  Dick  look'd  as  not  believing. 

**  Now,  Ahna,  to  divines  and  prose 
I  leave  thy  frauds,  and  crimes,  and  woca; 
Kor  think  to  night  of  thy  ill-nature, 
But  of  thy  follies,  idle  creature ! 
The  turns  of  thy  uncertain  wing. 
And  not  the  malice  of  thy  sting  t 
Thy  pride  of  being  great  and  wise 
I  do  but  mention,  to  despise  ^ 
I  view,  with  anger  and  disdain. 
How  little  givek  thee  joy  or  pain ; 
A  print,  a  bronze,  a  flower,  a  root, 
A  shell,  a  butterfly,  can  do't : 
Ev'n  a  romance,  a  tunc,  a  rhyme, 
Help  thee  to  pass  the  tedious  time. 
Which  else  would  on  thy  hand  remain ; 
Though,  flown,  it  ne'er  looks  back  again ; 
And  eards  are  dealt,  and  chess-boards  brought. 
To  ease  the  pain  of  coward  Thought : 
Happy  resmlt  of  human  wit ! ' 
That  Alma  may  herself  forget 

"  Dick,  thus  we  act;  and  thus  we  are. 
Or  toss'd  by  hope,  or  sunk  by  care. 
With  endless  pain  this  man  pursues 
What,  if  he  gain*d,  he  could  not  use : 
And  t'other  fondly  hopes  to  see 
What  never  was,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 
We  err  by  use,  go  wrong  by  rules, 
In  gesture  grave,  in  action  fools : 
We  join  h3rpocrisy  to  pride, 
Doublmg  the  foults  we  strive  to  hide. 
Or  grant  that,  with  extreme  surprise. 
We  find  ourselves  at  sixty  wise. 
And  twenty  pretty  things  are  known, 
Of  which  we  can't  accomplish  one ; 
Whilst,  as  my  system  says,  tlie  Mind 
Is  to  these  upper  rooms  confin'd. 
Sliould  I,  my  friend,  at  large  repeat 
Her  bonow'd  sense,  her  food  conceit, 

'Mr.  Shelton'sson. 


The  bead-roll  of  her  vicious  tricks » 

My  poem  would  be  too  prolix. 

For,  could  I  my  remarks  sustain, 

like  Socrates,  or  Miles  Montaigne, 

Who  in  these  times  would  read  my  books. 

But  Tom  o'Stiles,  or  John  o'Nokes } 
**  As  Brentford  kings,  discreet  and  wise,. 

After  long  thought  avid  grave  advice. 

Into  Lardella's  coflin  peeping, 

Saw  nought  to  cause  their  mirth  or  weeping  t 

So  Alma,  now  to  joy  or  grief 

Superior,  finds  her  late  relief: 

Weary'd  of  being  high  or  great. 

And  nodding  in  her  chair  of  state ; 

Stnnn'd  and  worn  out  with  endless  chat 

Of  Will  did  this,  and  Nan  said  that; 

She  finds,  poor  thing,  some  little  crack. 

Which  Nature,  forc'd  by  Time,  must  make, 

Through  which  she  wings  her  desttn'd  way ; 

Upward  she  soars,  and  down  drops  clay  i. 

While  some  surviving  friend  supplies 

Hkjacetf  and  a  hundred  lies, 

**  O  Richard,  till  that  day  appears. 

Which  must  decide  our  hopes  and  fears. 
Would  Fortune  calm  her  present  rage. 

And  give  us  play-things  for  our  age : 

Would  Cfotho  wash  her  hand*  in  milk, 

.And  twbt  onr  thread  with  gold  and  silk  ; 

-Would  she,  in  friendship,  peace  and  plenty. 

Spin  out  our  years  to  four  times  twenty ; 
AnB  should  we  both,  in  this  condition. 
Have  oooquer'd  I^e,  aiul  worse  Ambition, 
(Else  those  t#o  passions,  by  the  way. 
May  chance  to  show  us  scurvy  play) 
Then,  Richard,  then  should  we  sit  down. 
Far  firom  the  tumult  of  this  town ; 
I  fond  of  my  well-chosen  seat, ' 
My  pictures,  medals,  books  complete. 
Or,  should  we  mix  our  friendly  talk, 
O'ershaded  in  that  favourite  walk. 
Which  thy  own  hand  had  whilom  planted, 
Both  pleas'd  with  all  we  thought  we  wanted } 
Yet  then,  ev'n  then,  one  cross  reflection 
Would  spoil  thy  grove,  and  my  collectioa  > 
Thy  son,  and  his,  ere  that,  may  die. 
And  Time  some  uncouth  heir  supply. 
Who  shall  for  nothing  else  be  known 
But  spoiling  all  that  thou  hast  done. 
Who  set  the  twigs  shall  he  rememb^ 
That  is  in  haste  to  sell  the  timber  } 
And  what  shall  of  thy  woods  remain. 
Except  the  box  that  threw  the  main  ? 

*'  Kay,  may  not  Time  and  Death  rOnove 
The  near  relations  whom  I  love  ? 
And  my  coz  Tom,  or  his  ooz  Mary, 
(Who  hold  the  plough,  or  skim  the  dairy) 
My  fovourite  books  and  pictures  sell 
To  Smart,  or  Doiley,  by  the  ell  ? 
Kindly  throw  in  a  little  figure. 
And  set  the  price  upon  the  bigger  } 
Those  who  could  never  read  the  grammar, 
When  my  .dear  volumes  touch  the  hammer. 
May  think  books  best,  as  richest  bound ; 
My  copper  medals  by  the  pound 
May  be  with  learned  justice  weigh'd  } 
To  turn  the  balance,  Otho's  head 
May  be  thrown  in;  and,  for  the  metal. 
The  coin  may  mend  a  tinker's  kettle—- 

*'  Ttx'6  with  these  thoughts"— •*<  Less  tied  than  I," 
Quoth  Dick,  "  with  your  philosophy— 
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TlMt  people  live  and  die,  I  knew 

An  hour  ago,  as  well  as  yon. 

jknd,  if  Fate  spins  us  longer  yean^ 

Or  is  in  haste  to  take  the  shears, 

1  know  we  must  hoth  fortunes  try. 

And  bear  oar  erils,  wet  or  dry. 

Yet,  let  the  goddess  smil<;  or  ftown^ 

Bread  we  shall  eat,  or  white  or  brown  } 

And  in  a  cottage,  or  a  court 

Drink  fine  ckwmpaigne,  or  muddled  port. 

What  need  of  books  these  truths  to  telK 

Which  folks  perceive  who  cannot  spell  f 

And  must  we  spectacles  apply, 

To  view  what  hurts  our  naked  eye ! 
"  Sir,  if  it  he  your  wisdom^s  aim 

To  ma^e  me  merrier  than  1  am, 

ril  be  all  night  at  your  devotion—- 

Come  on,  friend ;  broach  the  pleasmg  notion: 

But,  if  you  would  depress  my  thought,. 

Your  system  is  not  worth  a  groat — 
"  For  Plato's  foncies  what  care  I  ? 

I  hope  you  would  not  have  me  die, 

like  simple  Cato  in  the  play, 

For  any  thing  that' he  can  say  ? 

P/en  let  him  of  ideas  speak 
^  To  heathens  in  his  native  Greek. 
,   If  to  be  sad  is  to  be  wise, 
I    1  do  meet  heartily  despise 

Whatever  Socrates  has  said, 

Or  Tally  writ,  or  Wanley  read. 
'*  Dear  T)nfi\  to  set  our  matters  righ^ 

Kemove  these  papers  from  my  tight ; 
.  Bum  Mat's  I>e»-cart,  and  Aristotle : 

Here !  Jonathan,  your  masUr's  bottle." 
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I>eas  mihi  largiatur,  nt  ex  hao  etate  repu- 

eraacam,  &  in  cunis  vagiam,  valde  recusem. 

Cic.  de  Senect 

Jht  hewiling  tf  masfs  miseries  has  been  elegantly 
and  copiously  set  forth  by  many  in  the  writings 
as  well  of  philosophers  as  divines ;  and  is  both  a 
pleanot  and  a  profitable  contemplation. 


PREFACE. 

It  19  tanrd  for  a  man  to  speak  of 
tolerable  satisfaction  or  success : 
pleaKd  in  blaming  himself,  th»  ii 
nuu^e  on  him  by  another:  and 
iostly  derire  that  a  friend  should 
H  be  makes  his  own  panegyric. 


himself  with  any 
he  can  be  more 
D  reading  a  satire 
though  he  nay 
praise  him;  yet, 
he  will  ^v^ 


i  l|r.  Priof't  aecretaiy  and  exaoutor* 


liew  to  read  it.  It  is  harder  for  him  to  speak  of  his 
own  writings.  An  author  is  in  the  condition  of  a 
culprit :  the  public  are  his  judges :  by  allowing 
too  much,  and  condescending  too  for,  he  may  in- 
jure his  own  cause,  and  become  a  kind  offeloiiese; 
and,  by  pleading  and  asserting  too  boldly,  he  may 
displease  the  court  that  sits  upon  him :  bis  apology 
may  only  heighten  his  accusation.  I  would  avoid 
these  extremes ;  and  though,  I  grant,  it  would  not 
be  very  civil  to  trouble  the  reader  with  a  long  pre- 
foce,  before  he  enters  upon  an  indifferent  poem : 
I  would  say  something  to  persuade  him  to  take  it 
as  it  is,  or  to  excuse  it  for.  not  being  better. 

The  noble  images  ^nd  reflections,  the  profound 
reasonings  upon  human  actions,  and  excellent  pre<* 
cepts  for  the  government  of  life,  which  are  found 
in  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  other  books 
commonly  attributed  to  Solomon,  afford  subjects 
for  finer  poems  in  every  kind,  than  have,  I  think, 
as  yet  appeared  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  any 
modem  language:  how  far  they  were  verse  in 
their  original  is  a  dissertation  not  to  be  entered 
into  at  pi-esent. 

Out  of  this  great  treasure,  which  lies  heaped  up 
together  m  a  confused  magnificence,  above  all 
order,  I  had  a  mind  to  collect  and  digest  such 
observations  and  apophthegms,  as  most  particu* 
larly  tend  to  the  proof  of  that  great  assertion,  laid 
down  in  the  beginning  of  the  Ecdesiastes,  All  is 
vanity. 

Upon  the  subject  thus  chosen,  such  various 
images  present  themselves  to  a  writer's  mind,  that 
he  must  find  it  easier  to  judge  what  should  be  re- 
jected, than  what  ought  to  be  received.  The 
difilculty  lies  in  drawing  and  disposing ;  or  (as  the  . 
painters  term  it)  in  grouping  such  a  multitude  of 
different  objects,  presefvmg  still  the  justice  and 
conformity  of  style  and  colouring,  the  **  simplex 
duntaxat  &  unum,*'  which  Horace  prescribest,  as 
requisite  to  make  the  whole  picture  beautiful  and 
perfect 

As  precept,  however  true  in  theory,  or  useful 
in  practice,  would  be  but  dry  and  tedious  in  verse, 
especially  if  the  recital  be  long,  I  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  form  some  story,  and  give  a  kind  of 
body  to  the  poem.  Under  what  species  it  may 
be  comprehended,  whether  didascalic  or  heroic, 
I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  critics,  desiring 
them  to  be  fovourable  in  their  censure ;  and  not 
solicitous  what  the  poem  is  called,  provided  it 
may  be  accepted. 

The  chief  personage,  or  character,  in  the  epic 
is  always  proportioned  to  the  design  of  the  work, 
to  carry  on  the  narration  and  the  moral.  Homer 
intended  to  show  us,  in  his  Iliad,  that  dissensions 
amongst  great  men  obstruct  the  execution  of  the 
noblest  enterprizes,  and  tend  to  the  ruin  of  a  state 
or  kingdom.  His  Achilles  therefore  is  haughty 
and  passionate,  impatient  of  any  restraint  by  laws, 
and  arrogant  in  arms.  In  hn  Odysseis,  the  same 
Poet  endeavours  to  explain,  that  the  hardest 
difikulties  may  be  overcome  by  labour,  and  our 
fortune  restored  after  the  severest  afflictions. 
Ulysfees  therefore  is  vaUant,  virtuous  and  patient. 
Villi's  design  was  to  tell  us,  how,  from  a  small 
colony  eitablbhed  by  the  Trojans  m  Italy^  the 
Rooum  empire  rose;  and  from  what  ancient 
families  Angustiw  (who  was  his  prince  and  patron) 
descended.  His  hero  therefore  was  to  fight  his 
,way  Ip  the  thrane,  irtitt  distinguished  and  pro^ig^ 
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4edtod  V  ^  ^•^^oolr  ^ tiiegois.  llielpoet  to 
tbte  e«4  takes  otf  from  the  vices  of  Ae^lles,  and 
Adds  te  tiie  virtMs  cf  UtjRsses;  firon  i>otli  per-! 
f«ctia^  a  ^bander  proper  far  his  watk  in  the  per- 


As  Virgil  copied  titer  Hmner,  other  epic  poets 
iMLve  co^ed  after  them  both.     Tasso^s  Gi<>ntisa>' 
leraae  libereta  is    directly  Troy   town  saHced; 
with    this  difiercnee  only,    that   the   two    chief 
characters  i«  Homer,  which  the  Latin  poet  had 
joined  in  one,  the   Italian  has  separated   in  his 
<3edli«y  and  RinaMo :  htit  he  makes  them  footti 
carry  -en    his    work  with    wry    great    success,  j 
Konsaid's  Franciade  (ineempanbly  t^ood  as  far 
as  it  soes)   is  again   Vrr^Ts  .Cneis.     His   Hero 
«omes  from  a  foreign  country,  settles  a  colony, 
'and  )a3rs  tlie  foundation  of  a  future  cuipire.     I 
instance  in  these,    as   the  greatest   Italmn    and 
French  poets    in  the  epie.      In    our  langnafe, 
'denser  has  not  contented  himsdf  with  this  sub- 
nisNve    nninner  cC  imitation:    he  lan<*hcs  out 
inte  veiy  flnwery  paths,  which  still  setmi  to  con- 
duct him  into  one  great  road.     Ha  Fairy  Queen 
(liad  K  been  fmished)  must  hare  ended  in  the 
account  which  every   kmsrht  was  to  give  of  his 
«dvcntuws,  and  in  the  accnthulated   praises  of 
his    heroine   Gtoriana.    The   whole    would   have 
been  an  heroic  poem,  hut  in  another  cast  and' 
figure  ^lan  any  that  ever  had  been  written  be- 
fore.    Yet  it  is  observable,  that  every  hero  (as 
'far  as  ve  can  judge  by  the  books  stfll  remain- 
ing) hea««  his  distin^irislicd  character,  and  repre- 
aentB  some  particuhtr  viitu.e  conducive  to  the  whole 
desi^pi. 

To  htms  this  to  our  present  subject.  The 
pleasures  of  life  do  not  compensate  the  miseries : 
age  steals  upon  us  unawares;  and  death,  as  the 
cmly  cure  of  our  ills,  ought  to  be  expect^'d,  but 
not  feaixKJ.  This  iuslniction  is  to  be  illustrated 
by  the  action  of  some  j^rrat  person.  Who  there- 
fore more  proper  for  the  business,  than  Solomon 
himself?  And  why  may  he  not  be  supposed  now 
to  repeat  what,  we  take  it  for  granted,  he  acted 
almost  three  thousand  years  since?  If,  in.tlie  foir 
situation  where  this  priuoe  was  placed,  he  was 
acquainted  with  sorrow;  if^  endowed  with  tlic 
greatest  perfections  of  nature,  and  possessed  of 
atl  the  advantages  of  external  condition,  he  could 
not  find  happiness:  the  rest  of  mankind  may 
safely  take  the  monarch's  word  for  the  truth  of 
what  he  asserts.  And  the  author,  who  would  per- 
suade that  we  should  bear  the  ills  of  life  patiently, 
merely  because  Solomon  felt  the  same,  has  a 
better  jwguinent  than  Lucretius  had,  when,  in  his 
■imperious  way,  he  at  once  convinces  and  cora- 
qiands,  that  we  ought  to  submit  to  death  without 
.  repining,  because  Epicurus  died. 

The  whole  poem  is  a  soliloquy :  Solomon  is  the 
person  that  speaks :  he  is  at  once  the  hero  and 
the  author,  but  he  teHs  us  very  oft\»  ^at 
'  ttthen  say  to  ■  htm.  .  Those  chiefly  introduced  are 
his  mhhies  and  philosophers  in  the  first  book; 
And  iHS  women  and  their  attendants  in  the  second : 
with  these  the  sacred  history  mentions  him  to 
have  canversed;  as  likewise  with  the  angel 
hruught  doa«n  in  the  tinrd  boak,  to  heljf>  hhn  out 
ef  biS4Ufficukics,  or  at  least  to  teach  hfan  how  to 
'Wercome  tliem. 
-     Kac  Dens  hrtaiit  idsi-dignna  rmdice  nodts-^ 


I  presume  this  poetieal  liberty  My  be  iwryjfad^ 
allowed  me  on  so  solenm  an  oocaskm. 

In  my  description  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep 
to  the  notions  and  manners  of  the  Jewish  nation 
at  the  time  when  Sokimon  lived :  and,  where  1  al- 
lude to  the  customs  of  the  Gxeaks,  1  bclierp  i  may 
be  justified  by  4fhe  ahrictest  chronology ;  tfaoogh  m 
poet  is  not  obliged  to  the  rules  that  confine  an 
historian.  Virgil  has  anticipated  two  hundred 
yean;  or  the  Trojan  Hero  and  Cdrthaginian 
qucfn  could  not  have  been  bronght  tc>gethcr: 
ai  d  withont  the  same  anachronism  several  of  the 
finest  parts  of  bis  .SneJs'must  have  been  onutted. 
Our  countryman  Milton  goes  yet  further,  tte 
takes  up  many  of  his  materia!  images  some  thou^ 
sands  of  years  after  the  fall  of  man:  nor  could 
he  otherwise  have  written,  or  we  read,  one  rf 
the  snblimest  pieces  of  invention  that  was  ei-cr 
yet  produoed.  This  likewise  takes  off  the  ob- 
jection,  that  some  names  of  countries,  terms  of 
art,  and  notions  in  nattrral  philosophy,  are  other- 
wise expressed  than  can  be  warranted  by  the 
geography  or  astronomy  of  Solomon's  time.  Poets 
arc  allowed  the  same  liberty  in  their  dcacriptions 
and  comparisons,  as  painters  in  their  drapcrios 
and  ornaments  :  thtir  personages  may  be  dressed, 
not  exactly  in  the  same  habits  which  tliey  wore, 
but  in  such  as  make  them  appear  most  graceful. 
In  this  case  probabiHty  must  atone  for  the  want 
of  truth.  This  liberty  has  indeed  been  abused  by 
eminent  masters  jn  either  science.  Faphael  and 
Tasso  have  shown  their  discretion,  where  Paul 
Veronese  and  Ariosto  are  to  answer  for  tin  ir  ex« 
travngances.  It  is  the  excess,  not  the  thing  itself, 
that  is  blauieable. 

I  would  say  one  wofd  «f  the  measure  in  which 
this  and  most  poems  of  the  age  arc  written. 
Heroic  with  continued  rhyme,  as  Donne  and  his 
contemporaries  used  it,  carrying  the  sense  of  one 
verse  most  commonly  into  another,  was  found  too 
dissolute  and  wild,  and  came  very  often  too  near 
prose.  As  Darcnant  and  Waller  corrected,  and 
Drj'den  perfected  it,  H  is  too  confined  :  it  cuts 
oft'  the  sense  at  the  end  of  every  first  line,  which 
must  always  rhj'me  to  the  next  following;  and 
consequently  produces  too  frequent  an  idontity  in 
the  sound,  and  brings  eve^y  couplet  to  the  point 
of  an  c>]>igram.  It  is  indeed  too  broken  and  weak, 
to  con-^ey  the  sentiments  add  niwesent  the  inMges 
proper  for  epic.  And,  as  it  tires  tlie  watar  ahiie 
lie  composes,  it  must  do  the  same  to  the  ix-ader 
while  he  rcp<^at8;  especially  in  a  poem  of  any 
considerable  length. 

If  striking  out  into  blank  verse,  as  Milton  did, 
(and  in  this  kuid  Mr.  Phillips,  bad  he  lived,  aould 
have  excelled),  or  nmning  the  thought  into  aher^ 
natc  and]  stanza,  which  allows  a  greater  variety, 
and  still  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  verse,  as 
Spenser  and  Fairfii}(  have  done ;  if  either  of  these, 
I  sa}',  •  be  a  proper  remed>'  for  my  poetit'al  com- 
.  plaint,  or  if  any  other  may  be  -found,  I  dace  «ibt 
determine  $  I  am  only  inquiring  in  oi'der  to  be 
bfttcr  informiad,  without  pnsuming  to  direct  the 
juU'^:ment  of  otbcx^  And,  while  1  am  speaking 
of  the  \'Grse  itself,  I  give  aJi  just  praiaB  to  many 
of  my  friends  now  living,  who  have  in  \pio 
carried  the  harmony  of  their  numbers  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  this  measure  will  permit  But,  oiwre 
more :    he,  that  «ii%ei   m  ^kfaxet,^  dances  ia 
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thtben-y  n^,  «  l^is  chain  is  ttore  eikeoAed,  he 
nay  certainly  take  larger  steps. 

I  need  make  no  apology  for  the  short  dtgresBive 
iMMtgjpric  upon  Great  Britain  in  the  first  book. 
I  amflad  to  have  it  obscned,  that  there  appears 
throaghont  all  my  yerses  a  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
my  couBtiy :  and  I  had  rather  be  thought  a  good 
Enelishman,  than  the  best  poet,  or  the  greatest 
scholar  that  eveT  wrote. 

And  now  as  to  the  publishing  of  this  piece, 
though  I  have  in  a  literal  sense  obsenred  Hotace's 
Nonum  prematur  in  annum;  yet  have  1  by 
BO  means  obeyed  onr  poetical  lawgiver,  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  precept.  T^e  poem  has  indeed 
bcifn  written  and  Wd  aside  much  longer  than  the 
tt-rm  prescribed;  but  in  the  meantime  I  had  little 
leisure,  and  less  inclination,  to  revise  or  print  it. 
Tlie  frequent  intcrroptions  I  hax-e  met  with  in  my 
private  studies,  and  great  variety  of  public  life  m 
which  I  have  been  employeil,  my  thoughts  (such 
as  they  arc)  havmg  generally  been  expressed  m 
foreign  language,  and  even  formed  by  a  habitude 
Tcry*dMferent  from  what  the  beauty  and  elegance 
of  English  poetiy  requires:  all  these,  and  some 
oliier  drcnmstanccs  n-hich  we  had  as  good  pass  by 
at  present,  do  jnstly  contribute  to  make  my  ex- 
cuse in  this  behalf  very  plausiWe.  Far  indeed 
from  derigning  to  print,  1  had  locked  up  thL-«e 
papers  in  my  scritoire,  thereto  lie  in  peace  till 
my  executors  might  have  taken  them  out  What 
altered  this  design,  or  how  my  scritoire  cnme  to 
be  unlocked  before  my  coffin  was  nailed,  is  the 
question.  TTie  true  reason  I  take  to  be  the  best : 
many  of  my  friends  of  the  first  quality,  finest 
leammg,  and  greatest  nnd<Tstaiiding,  have  wrcstid 
the  key  from  my  hands  by  a  very  kind  and  irre- 
«L>tiijie  violence:  and  the  poem  is  published,  not 
without  my  consent  indeed,  bnt  a  little  against 
mv  opinion;  and  with  an  implicit  submission  to 
th'<-  partiality  c(f  their  judgment.  As  I  give  up 
here  the  friiits  of  many  of  my  vacant  hours  to 
tlw'ir  amusement  and  pleasure,  1  shall  always 
tfiink  myself  happy,  if  I  may  dedicate  my  most 
terioos  endeavours  to  their  interest  and  service. 
And  1  am  proud  to  finish  this  preface  by  saying, 
that  the  violence  of  many  enemies,  i»-hom  I  ucvit 
justly  offended,  is  abundantly  recompensed  by  the 
K.^luc'ss  of  wore  friends,  «:hom  I  can  ncv-er 
iufficionUy  oblige.  And  tf  I  here  assume  the 
lilx-rty  of  mentioning  my  lord  Harley.  and  l(n-d 
Bathmt  as  the  anthoiu  of  this  aniicaWe  confe- 
d.  racy,  anion?  aH  those  whose  names  do  me  gn\it 
h.niour  at  the  beghnring  of  my  Iwok* ;  these  two 
onlv  ought  to  be  angry  witli  me :  for  I  disobey 
th-ir  p<«ittve  onler,  whilst  1  make  ew-n  this  small 
•cknuwiedgment  of  their  particular  kindness. 


TEXTS 

CBUn.Y  AJ.LUPBD  TO  IH  «00K  I., 

■  The  worfs  of  the  =Pre«chMr  the  son  of  David, 
king  of  Jenffatem."  Ecclcs.  chap.  i.  vee.  1. 

'  Vanity  rf  vwalk*,  saya  the  ftroHiiec  wanity  <rf 
,  sll  is  VM%/'  Ver.  fi. 


>,  11^ 


"  I  communed  with  mine  own  heart,  «aylng,  lo^ 
I  am  come  to  great  estate,  and  have  gotten  more 
wisdom  than  all  they  that  have  been  before  me 
in  Jerusalem :  yea  my  heart  had  great  eitpe- 
rience  of  wisdom  and  knowledge."  Ver.  1«. 

"  He  spake  of  trees,  from  the  oedwr-twe  that  is  ia 
Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
out  of  the  wall :  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of 
fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes.'* 
1  Kings,  chap.  iv.  ver.  33. 

"  I  know,  that  whatsoever  God  doeth,  it  shall  be 
for  ever :  nothing  can  be  put  to  it,  nor  any  thing 
taken  tromit;  and  God  doeth  it,  that  men  should 
fear  before  him."  Eccles.  chap.  iii.  ver.  14. 

"  He  hath  aadc  every  thing  heautifal  in  his  time : 
also  he  hath  set  the  worid  in  their  heart,  «>tbs* 
no  man  ("an  find  <Mt  the  w6rk  that  God  naketfc 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end."  Ver.  1 1- 

"  For  in  much  wisflom  is  much  grief:  and  he  that 
increaseth  knowledge,  increaseth  sorrow."  Ch.  i. 
v^r.  18. 

«  And  fiirther,  by  these,  my  son,  he  •*nonishedj 
of  making  many  books  there  i«  no  end:  and 
much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  fie^"  Ch,  xik 
ver.  12. 
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TBK  AfcCWMRNT. 

SoiOMON,  seeking  happiness  from  knowledge,  oo». 
vencs  the  learned  men  of  his  kingdom;  requiree 
them  to  eimlaja  to  him  the  various  operatwoe 
and  c  ffecte  of  Nature ;  disoourees  of  vegetables, 
animals,  and  man;  proposes  some  questione 
concerning  the  <>rigin  apd  situation  of  the  Jia- 
bitebfe  Farth  ;  proceeds  to  examine  the  qrstcm 
of  the  visible  Heaven  ;  doubts  if  there  may  not 
be  a  plurality  of  worlds;  inquires  into  the  na- 
ture  of  spirits  and  angels;  and  wishes  to  be  more 
&iUy  informed  as  to  the  attributes  of  the  Supieiw 
Being.  He  is  imperfectly  answered  by  the  rab- 
bins aiKl<Joctoi«;  blames  his  owacunoaity;  and 
concliKkii,  that,  as  to  hiunan  science,  All  it 
vanity. 

Ye  sonscfmen,  with  j  art  regard  attend. 
Observe  theiwrencber,  and  believe  the  foend» 
Wfaaie  seriiius  Muse  inspires  him  to  explain. 
That  all  we  act,  and  all  we  think,  is  vain; 
That,  in  this  pilgrimage  of  seventy  yeart, 
O^er  rocks  df  perils,  «nd  through  vales  <«*«««» 
Dtstin'd  to  manii,  our  tJonbtftil  steps  ««  te«i^ 
Tir^d  witH  the  toil,  yet  «E«*fttl -of  »*»««\ 
Tlw*  "foom  the  womb  we  take  onr  fatal  narea 
Of  follies,  nassioife,  labours,  tnmoHs,  ewes ; 
And,atapproadiofI>eath,aMl«ilftaiow 
Hie  tnrth,  which  from  these  penaive  mwifocnifMW^ 
That  we  pnnme  false  joy,  awl  aufltr  real  wee. 

MatminccB,  obWct  of  that  making  dream, 
Whiah  we  <»ll  life,  «**»«•  &«ltiwthaa» 
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Of  my  punuing  verac,  ideal  shad«« 
l^otional  good,  by  fancy  only  made. 
And  by  tradition  nure'd,  fallaciotis  fire, 
l)('liose  dancing  beams  mislead  otir  fond  desire* 
Cause  of  our  care,  and  errottr  of  our  mind; 
Oh !  hadst  thou  ever  been  by  })eaven  designed 
To  Adam,  and  his  morul  rftcet  the  boon 
Entire  had  been  reserv'd  for  Solomon : 
On  me  the  partial  lot  had  beeti  bestow'd, 
And  in  my  cup  the  golden  draught  had  flow*dj 

But  O !  ere  yet  original  man  was  made. 
Ere  the  foundations  of  this  Earth  were  laid. 
It  was,  opponent  to  our  search,  ordain'd 
That  joy,  still  sought^  should  never  be  attained* 
This  sad  experience  cites  me  to  reveal. 
And  what  I  dictate  is  from  what  I  feel. 

Bom,  as  I  was,  great  David's  favourite  soa, 
Dear  to  my  people,  on  the  Hebrew  throne. 
Sublime  my  court,  with  Ophir's  treasures  blest. 
My  name  extended  to  the  furthest  east. 
My  body  clothM  with  every  outward  grace. 
Strength  in  my  limbs,  and  beauty  in  my  &ce. 
My  shining  thought  with  fruitful  notions  crown*d, 
Quick  my  invention,  and  my  judgment  sound : 
**  Arise,''  I  commun'd  with  myself,  "  arise; 
Think,  to  be  happy;  to  be  great,  be  wise : 
Content  of.qpirit  must  from  science  flow. 
For  'tis  a  godlike  attribute  to  know." 

I  said ;  and  Bent  my  edict  through  the  Und  : 
Around  my  throne  the  letter'd  rabbins  stand ; 
Historic  leaves  revolve,  long  volumes  spread. 
The  old  discoursing  as  the  younger  read  : 
Attent  I  heard,  propos'd  my  doubts,  and  said  : 

**  The  vegetable  world,  each  plant  and  tree. 
Its  seed,  its  name,  its  nature,  its  degree, 
I  am  allow'd,  /as  Fame  reports,  to  know. 
From  the  fair  cedfir  on  the  craggy  brow 
Of  Lebanon,  noddmg  supremely  tall, 
T6  creeping  moss  and  hyssop  on  the  wall : 
Yet,  just  and  conscious  to  myself,  I  find 
-A  thousand  doubts  oppose  the  searching  mind. 

'*  I  know  not  why  the  beech  delights  the  glade 
With  boughs  extended,  and  a  rounder  shade ; 
Whilst  towering  firs  in  conk  forms  arise. 
And  with  a  pointed  spear  divide  the  skies  r 
Kor  why  again  the  changing  oak  should  shed 
The  yearly  honour  of  his  stately  head ; 
Whilst  the  distinguished  yew  is  ever  seen, 
Vnchang'd  his  branch,  and  permanent  his  green. 
Wanting  the  Sun,  why  does  the  caltha  fade } 
"^Tiy  does  the  cypress  flourish  in  the  shade? 
The  fig  and  date,  why  love  they  to  remain 
In  middle  station,  and  an  even  plain ; 
While  in  the  lower  marsh  the  gourd  is  fbund. 
And  while  the  hill  with  olive -shade  is  crown'd? 
Why  does  one  climate  and  one' soil  endue 
7  he  blushing  poppy  with  a  crimson  hue. 
Yet  leave  the  lily  pale,  and  tinge  the  violet  blue  ? 
Why  does  the  fond  carnation  love  to  shoot 
A  various  colour  from  one  parent  root ; 
While  the  fantastic  tulip  strives  to  break 
In  twofold  beauty,  and  a  parted  streak  ? 
The  twining  jasmine  and  the  blushing  rose. 
With  lavish  grace,  their  morning  scents  disclose  t 
The  smelling  tuberose  and  jonquit  declare 
The  stronger  impulse  of  an  evening  air. 
Whence  has  the  tree,  (resolve  me)  or  the  flower, 
A  various  instinct,  or  a  different  power  ?    [breath, 
Why  should  one  earth,  one  clime,  one  stream,  one 
Raise  this  to  strength,  and  sicken  that  to  death? 


'*  Whence  does  it  happen,  that  the  plant,  whick 
well 
We  name  the  Sensitive,  should  move  and  feel  ? 
Whence  know  her  leaves  to  Answer  her  command. 
And  witii  quick  horrour  flv  the  neighbouring  hand  t 

"  Along  the  sunny  bank,  or  watery  mead. 
Ten  thousand  stalks  the  various  blossoms  spread  : 
Peaceful  and  lowly  in  their  native  soil, 
tliey  neither  know  to  spin,  nor  care  to  toil ; 
Yet  with  confessed  maguifiocnce  deride 
Our  Vile  attire,  and  impotence  of  pride. 
The  cowslip  smites,  in  brighter  yellow  dress'd 
Than  that  which  veils  the  nubile  virgin's  breasts 
A  fairer  red  stands  blushing  in  the  rose 
Than  that  which  on  the  bridegroom's  vestment 

flows. 
Take  but  the  humblest  lily  of  the  field ) 
And,  if  our  pride  will  to  our  reason  yields 
It  must,  by  sure  comparison,  be  shown 
That  on  the  regal  seat  great  David's  son, 
Array'd  in  all  his  robes  and  types  of  power. 
Shines  with  leas  glory  than  that  simple  flower. 

"  Of  fishes  next,  my  friends,  I  would  inquire  i 
How  the  mute  race  engender,  or  respire. 
From  the  small  fry  that  glide  on  Jordan's  stream, 
Uumark'd,  a  multitude  without  a  namCf 
To  that  Leviathan,  who  o'er  the  seas 
Immense  rolls  onward  his  impetuous  way«. 
And  mocks  the  wind,  and  in  the  tempest  plays  ? 
How  they  in  warlike  hands  march  greatly  forth 
From  freeing  waters  and  the  colder  north. 
To  southern  climes  directing  their  career. 
Their  station  changing  with  th'  inverted  year  } 
How  all  with  careful  knowlc^  are  endued. 
To  choose  their  proper  bed,  and  wave,  and  fbod  ; 
To  j^iard  their  spawn,  and  educate  their  brood  ? 
"  Of  biids,  how  each,  accordingly  to  her  kind. 
Proper  materials  for  her  nest  can  find. 
And  build  a  frame,  which  deepest  thought  in  man 
Would  or  amend  or  imitate  in  vam  t 
Itow  in  small  flights  they  know  to  try  their  youngs 
And  teach  the  callow  child  her  parent's  song  ? 
Why  these  frequent  the  plaip,  and  those  the  wood  } 
Why  every  land  has  her  specific  brood  ? 
Where  the  tall  crane,  or  winding  swallow,  goes. 
Fearful  of  gathering  winds  and  foiling  snows; 
If  into  rocks,  or  hollow  trees,  theycreep. 
In  temporary  death  confin'd  to  sleep ; 
Or,  conscious  of  the  coming  evil,  fly 
To  milder  regions,  and  a  southern  sky  ? 

"  Of  beasts  and  creeping  insects  shall  we  tnoft 
The  wondrous  nature,  and  the  various  race ; 
Or  wild  or  tame,  orfnend  to  man  or  foe. 
Of  us  what  they,  or  what  of  them  we  know  } 

"  Tell  mc,  ye  studious,  who  pretend  to  see 
Far  into  Nature's  bosom,  whence  the  bee 
Was  first  inform'd  her  venturous  flight  to  steer 
Through  trackless  paths,  and  an  abysi  of  air  > 
Wlience  she  avoids  the  slimy  marsh,  and  knowi 
The  fertile  hills,  where  sweeter  herbage  grows. 
And  honey-making  flowers  their  opening  bods  di»« 

close? 
How  from  the  thickenM  mist,  and  setting  mi. 
Finds  she  the  iabour  of  her  day  is  done  ? 
Who  taught  her  against  winds  and  rains  to  striT«^ 
To  bring  her  burthen  to  the  certain  hire ; 
And  through  the  liquid  fieldt  again  to  pass. 
Duteous,  and  hearkening  to  the  sounding  brass  ^ 
"  And,  O  thou  sluggard,  tell  me  why  the  ant^ 
I  'Mid«t«umiBer'»  plen^,  thialcaQS  w|nt«^  wnat^ 
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ty  eonstant  joilmie«  careful  to  prepare 

Uer  stores ;  and,  bringiog  home  the  corny  ear. 

By  what  instructkn  doeg  she  bite  the  fram^ 

Lest,  hid  in  earth,  and  taking  root  again. 

It  niigfat  elude  the  foresight  of  her  care  ? 

DdttiDct  in  either  insect's  deed  appear 

The  marks  of  thou^t,  cootri%'ance,  hope,  and  fear. 

*'  Fix  thy  coiporeal  and  internal  eye 
On  the  young  gnat,  or  new-«ngender>d  fly; 
On  the  vile  worm  that  yesterday  began 
To  crawl ;  thy  fellow-creatures,  abject  man  ! 
Like  thee  they  breathe,  they  move,  they  taste, 

they  sec. 
They  show  thar  pasfiions  by  their  acts,  like  thee : 
Darting  their  stings,  they  previously  declare 
0i-»ign'd  revenge,  and  6en*e  intent  of  war : 
Laying  their  eggs,  they  evidently  prove 
llic  genial  powtnr,  and  full  effect  of  love. 
Kach  then  has  organs  to  digest  his  food. 
One  to  beget,  and  one  receive  the  brood ; 
Uas  limbs  and  sinews,  blood  and  heart,  and  brain, 
Life  wid  her  proper  functioils  to  sntstain, 
Though  the  whole  fobric  smaller  than  a  grain, 
l^liat  more  can  our  penurious  reason  graut 
To  the  large  whale,  or  castled  dephant; 
To  those  enormous  tcrrours  of  the  Nile, 
The  crested  snake,  and  long-tail'd  crocodile ; 
Than  that  all  difler  but  in  shape  and  name, 
Each  destin'd  to  a  leas  or  larger  frame  ? 

"  For  potent  Nature  loves  a  various  act, 
Prone  to  enlarge,  or  studious  to  contract ; 
Now  forms  her  work  too  small,  now  too  immense, 
And  scorns  the  measures  of  our  feeble  sense. 
The  object,  spread  too  for,  or  rais'd  too  high, 
Denies  its  real  imi^  to  the  eye ; 
Tou  little,  it  eludes  the  dazzled  sight. 
Becomes  mixt  blackness,  or  unparted  lieht. 
Water  and  air  the  varied  form  confound ; 
The  straight  looks  crooked,  and  the  s-^uare  grows 
round. 

"  Thus,  while  with  fruitless  hope  and  weary  pain. 
We  seek  great  Nature's  power,  but  seek  in  vain. 
Safe  sits  the  goddess  in  her  dark  retreat ; 
Around  her  myriads  of  id«»8  wait, 
Awf  endless  shapes,  which  the  mysterious  queen 
Can  take  or  quit,  can  alter  or  retain. 
As  from  our  lost  pursuit  she  mills,  to  hid/s 
Uer  dose  decrees,  and  chasten  human  pride. 

"  Untam'd  and  fierce  the  tiger  still  remains; 
He  tires  his  life  in  biting  on  hiii  chains : 
For  the  khid  gifts  of  water  and  of  food 
l^njcratefol,  and  returning  ill  for  goofi. 
He  seeks  his  keeper's  flesh,  and  thirsts  his  blood : 
While  the  strong  camel,  and  the  geoeroud  horse, 
Rcstrain'd  and  aw'd  by  man's  inferior  force. 
Do  to  the  rider's  wiU  their  rage  submit, 
And^answer  to  the  spur,  and  own  the  bit ;     [hand, 
Stretch  their  glad  mouths  to  meet  the  fec^^r's 
Fkns'd  with  his  weight,  and  ptoud  of  his  command. 

"  Again :  the  lonely  fox  roams  for  abroad, 
Ob  secret  rapine  bent,  and  midnight  fraud ; 
Now  haunts  the  clitf;  now  trarerses  the  lawn. 
And  flies  the  haled  neighbourhood  of  man : 
While  the  kind  spaotei,  and  the  f^thfiil  hound,    . 
likest  that  fox  in  shape  and  species  found, 
Reioscs  through  these  diffii  and  lawns  to  roam, 
Pursues  the  noted  path,  and  covets  home, 
Does  with  kind  joy  domestic  foces  meet, 
Takes  what  the  glutted  child  denies  to  eat, 
And,  dying,  licks  hislong-lov'd  master's  feet 
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**  By  what  immediate  cause  they  are  inclin*^, 
In  many  acts,  'tis  hard,  I  own,  to  find. 
I  see  in  others,  or  I  think  I  see. 
That  strict  their  principles  and  ours  agree* 
Evil  like  us  they  shun,  and  oovet  good ; 
Abhor  the  poison,  and  receive  the  food. 
Like  us  they  love  or  hate;  like  us  they  know 
To  joy  the  friend,  or  grapple  with  the  foe. 
With  seeming  thought  their  action  they  intend; 
And  use  the  means  uroportion'd  to  the  end. 
Then  vainly  the  philosopher  avers, 
Tliat  reason  guides  our  deed,  and  instinct  theirs 
How  can  we  justly  difiercnt  causes  frame. 
When  the  efiects  entirely  are  the  same  } 
Instinct  and  reason  how  can  we  divide  ? 
HTs  the  fool's  ignorance,  and  the  pedant's  pride. 

**  With  the  same  folly,  sure,  man  vaunts  his  sway. 
If  the  brute  beast  refuses  to  obey. 
For  tell  me,  when  the  empty  boaster's  word 
Proclaims  himself  the  universal  lord, 
Does  he  not  tremble,  lest  the  lion*s  paw 
Should  join  bis  pica  against  thefancy'd  law? 
Would  not  the  learned  ox>ward  leave'  the  chair. 
If  in  the  schools  or  porches  should  appear 
The  fierce  hyena,  or  the  foarnini?  bear?  . 

**  The  combatant  too  latci  the  field  declines, 
When  now  the  sword  is  girded  to  his  loins. 
Wlien  the  swift  vessel  flies  before  the  wind, . 
Too  late  the  sailor  views  the  land  behind. 
Ajid  ^tis  toe  late  now  back  again  to  bring 
Inquiry,  rais'd  and  towering  on  the  wing : 
Forward  she  strives,  averse  to  be  withheld 
From  nobler  objects,  and  a  larger  field. 

"  Consider  with  me  this  ethcn^al  space. 
Yielding  to  earth  and  sea  the  middle  place. 
Anxious  I  ask  you,  how  the  pensile  ball 
Should  never  strive  to  rise,  nor  tear  to  fall  ? 
When  I  reflect  how  the  revolx  ing  Sun 
Does  round  our  globe  his  crook^  joumies  run, 
I  doubt  of  many  lands,  if  they  contain 
Or  herd  of  beast,  or  colony  of  man ; 
If  any  nation  pass  their  destin'd  days 
Beneath  the  neighbouring  Sun's  directer  rays  j 
If  any  suffer  on  the  polar  coast 
The  rage  of  Arctos  and  eternal  frost 

"  May  not  the  pleasure  of  Omnipotence 
To  each  of  these  some  secret  good  dispense  ? 
Those  who  amidst  the  torrid  regions  live. 
May  they  not  gales  unknown  to  us  receive  ? 
See  daily  showers  rejoice  the  thirsty  earth. 
And  bless  the  flowery  buds*  succeeding  birth  ? 
May  they  not  pity  us,  condemn'd  to  bear 
The  various  heaven  of  an  obliquer  sphere ; 
While  by  fix'd  laws,  and  with  a  just  return. 
They  feel  twelve  hours  that  shade,  for  twelve  tliat 

bum; 
And  praise  the  neighbouring  Sun,  whose  constant 

flame 
Enlightens  them  with  seasons  still  the  same  ? 
Aud  may  not  those,  whose  distant  lot  is  cast 
North  beyond  Tartary's  extended  waste ; 
Where  through  the  plains  of  one  continual  day 
Six  shining  montlUfs  pursue  their  even  way, 
And  six  succeeding  urge  t'leir  dusky  flight, 
Obscur'd  with  vapours,  and  o*erwhelm'd  in  night: 
May  not,  I  ask,  the  nati\'es  of  these  climes 
(As  annals  may  inform  succeeding  times) 
To  our  quotidian  change  of  heaven  prefer 
:  Their  own  \'icifisitude,  and  equal  share 
f  Of  day  and  night,  departed  through  the  year? 
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May  they  not  Bcorn  onr  Snn's  repeated  race, 
Toliirrow  bouutis  prescribed,  and  iittlc  space, 
H.ist«nin((  from  mom,  and  headlong  driven  from 
Half  of  our  daily  tuil  yet  scarcely  done  i        [noon, 
May  they  not  jiutly  to  our  climes  upbraid 
ShortnesK  of  night,  and  penury  of  shade ; 
That,  ere  our  wearied  limbs  are  justly  bh  «t 
With  wholesome  sleep,  and  necessary  rest. 
Another  Sim  demands  return  of  care, 
The  remnant  toil  of  yesterday  to  bear  ? 
Whilst,  when  the  sular  beams  salute  their  sight. 
Bold  and  sc^cure  in  half  a  year  of  light, 
Uninterrupted  voyages  they  take 
To  the  remotest  wood,  and  farthest  Jake ; 
Manage  the  fishing,  and  pursue  the  course 
With  more  extended  nerves,  and  more  continued 

force? 
And,  when  declining  day  forsakes  their  sky, 
When  gathering  ckmds  speak  gloomy  winter  nigh ; 
With  plenty  for  tlie  coming  season  blest. 
Six  solid  months  (an  age)  they  live,  releas'd 
From  all  the  labour,  process,  clamour,  woe, 
Which  our  sad  scenes  of  daily  action  know : 
Tltey  light  the  shining  lamp,  preparer  the  feast. 
And  with  full  wirth  receive  the  welcome  guest  5 
Or  t(*ll  their  tender  loves"  (the  only  c^re 
tlliicb  now  they  suffer)  to  the  listening  fair  ; 
And,  rais'd  in  pleasure,  or  rcposM  in  ease, 
(Grateful  alternate  of  substantial  peace) 
They  bless  the  long  noctinnal  influence  shed 
On  the  crown'd  goblet,  and  the  genial  bed.  - 

**  In  foreign  isles,  which  our  dlKCovcrcrs  find. 
Far  from  this  length  of  continent  disjoined. 
The  rugged  bear's,  or  spotted  lynx's  brood. 
Frighten  the  vallies,  and  infest  the  wood; 
The  hungry  crocodile,  and  hissing  snake. 
Lurk  in  the  troubled  stream  and  fenny  brake ; 
And  man,  untaught  and  ravenous  as  the  beast, 
i;k)es,  valley,  wood,  and  brake,  and  btrttim,  intest: 
/  l)eriv*d  these  men  and  animals  their  birth 
'  From  trunk  of  oak,  or  pregnant  womb  of  Earth  ? 
Whence  lAicn  the  old  belief,  that  all  began 
In  Eden*s  shade,  and  one  crpated  man  ?^ 
Or,  grant  this  progeny  was  wafted  oW, 
By  coasting  bouts,  from  next  adjacent  shore; 
,  Would  those,  from  whom  we  will  suppose  they 

spring. 
Slaughter  to  harmless  lands  and  poison  bring  } 
Would  they  on  board  or  bears  or  lynxes  take, 
Peed  the  she-adder,  and  the  brooding  snake  > 
Or  could  they  think  the  uew-discovtY'd  isle 
Pleas'd  to  receive  a  pregnant  crocodile  ? 

**  And,  since  the  savage  lineage  we  must  trace 
From  Noah  sav'd,  and  his  distinguished  race ; 
How  shoold  their  fathers  happen  to  forget 
The  arts  which  Noah  taught,  the  rules  he  set. 
To  sow  the  glebe,  to  plant  the  generous  vine, 
And  load  with  grateful  flames  the  holy  shrine ; 
While  the  great  sire's  unhappy  sons  are  fouhd, 
Unpress'd  their  vintage,  and  until  I'd  their  ground, 
Straggling  o'er  dale  and  hill  in  quest  of  food. 
And  rude  of  arts,  of  virtue,  and  of  God  ? 

*'  How  shall  we  next  o'er  earth  and  seas  pursue 
"ftie  varied  forms  of  every  thing  ijre  view ; 
That  all  is  chang'd,  though  all  is  still  the  same, . 
Fluid  the  parts,  yet  durable  the  frame  ? 
Of  thoie  materials,  which  have  been  oonfesa'd 
The  pristine  springs  and  parents  of  the  rest, 
Each  becomes  other.    Water  slopp'd  gives  birth 
t!«|[raM  and  plants  and  thjckaw  into cartlii> 


Diffus'd,  it  rises  in  a  higher  spfiertf. 
Dilates  its  drops,  and  softens  into  air  t 
Those  finer  parts  of  air  again  aspire. 
Move  into  warmth,  and  brighten  into  firfe  i 
The  fire,  once  more  by  thicker  air  overcome. 
And  downward  forc'd,  iii  Earth's  capacious  womir 
Alters  its  particles ;  is  fire  no  more. 
But  lies  resplendent  dust,  and  shining  ore ; 
Or,  running  through  the  mitrhty  mother's  veini^ 
Cliangcs  its  shape,  puts  off  its  old  remains ; 
With  watery  part*  its  lessen'd  force  divides, 
Flowft  into  naves,  and  rises  into  tides. 

"  Disparted  streams  shajl  from  their  channels  tf. 
And,  deep  surcharged,  by  sandy  mountains  lie. 
Obscurely  sepulcher^d.     By  beating  rain. 
And  furious  wind,  down  to  the  distant  plain    ' 
The  hill,  that  hides  his  head  above  the  skies, 
Shall  (all ;  the  plain,  by  slow  degrees,  shall  ris« 
Higher  than  efst  had  stood  the  summit-hill ; 
For  Time  must  Nature's  great  behest  fulfiL 

"  Thus,  by  a  length  of  years  and  change  of  iatc^ 
All  things  are  light  or  heavy,  small  or  great: 
Thus  /ordan's  waves  shall  fiiture  clouds  appear. 
And  Egypt's  p}rTamids  refine  to  air : 
Thus  later  age  shall  ask  for  Pison's  flood. 
And  travelU'ra  inquire  where  Babel  stood. 
Now  where  we  see  these  changes  often  fall. 
Sedate  we  pass  them  by  as  natnral ; 
Where  to  our  eye  more  rarely  they  appear. 
The  pompous  name  of  prodigy  they  bear. 
Jjct  active  thought  these  close  meanders  trace  ;  ' 
Let  human  wit  their  dubious  boundaries  place : 
Are  all  things  miracle,  or  nothing  such  } 
And  prove  we  not  too  little,  or  too  much  ? 

"  For,  that  a  branch  cut  oflT,  a  withered  rod. 
Should,  at  a  word  prononnc'd,  revive  and  b'nd  ; 
Is  this  more  strange,  than  that  the  nMmntain*s  bnm^ 
Stripp'd  by  December's  frost,  and  white  with  snow. 
Should  push  in  spring  ten  thousand  thousand  buds. 
And  boast  returning  leaves,  and  blooming  woods  ^ 
That  each  successive  night,  from  opening  Heaven, 
The  food  of  angels  should  to  man  be  given; 
Is  this  more  strange,  than  th«t  wkh  common  bread 
Our  feinting  bodies  every  day  are  fed  ? 
Than  that  each  gram  and  seed,  consum'd  in  earthy 
Raises  its  store,  and  multiplies  its  birth. 
And  from  the  handful,  which  the  tiller  sowfl, 
The  labour'd  fields  rejoice,  and  future  hrur\'estflowft^ 

"  Then,  from  whate'er  we  can  to  sense  produce^ 
Common  and  plain,  or  wondrous  and  abstruse, 
From  Nature's  constant  or  eccentric  laws. 
The  thoughtful  soul  this  general  inference  drawi^ 
That  an  effect  must  pre-suppose  a  cause : 
And,  while  she  doea  her  upward  flight  sustak^ 
Touching  each  link  of  the  continued  chain. 
At  length  xhe  is  oblig'd  and  fore'd  to  see 
A  First,  a  Source,  a  life,  a  Deity ;  ^ 

What  has  for  ever  been,  and  must  for  ever  bei. 

"  This  great  Existence,  thus  by  reason  tovn^ 
Blest  by  All  power,  with  all  perfectioircrownMi 
How  can  we  bind  or  limit  his  decree, 
By  what  our  ear  has  heard,  or  eye  may  tee  ? 
Say  then,  is  all  in  heaps  of  wateriest. 
Beyond  the  islands,  and  the  mid-land  coast? 
Or  has  that  Cod,  who  gave  oorworid  its  birth, 
Scver'd  those  waters  by  some  other  eaith. 
Gauntries  by  future  plough-shares  to  be  tOnv 
And  cities  rais'd  by  nations  yet  unborn ! 
Ere  the  progressive  course  of  restlcH  age 
PeifiMiDs  three  thouiBiid  timet  hsaiuraalMagi^ 
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May  not  our  power  and  learning  be  suppirest. 
And  arts  and  empire  learn  to  travel  west  ?  ' 

"  Where,  by  the  strength  of  this  idea  charm'd, 
li.t'hten'd  with  glory,  and  with  rapture  warm'd, 
Ascends  my  s6ul }  what  sees  she  white  and  great 
Ari.idst  subjected  seas?  An  isle,  the  seat 
Of  power  and  plenty  j  her  imperial  throng. 
For  justice  and  for  mercy  sought  and  known  ; 
Virtues  sublime,  great  attributes  of  Heaven, 
Fnim  thence  to  this  distinguished  nation  given* 
Yet  farther  West  the  western  Isle  extends 
^er  happy  fi^me ;  her  armed  fleet  she  sends 
To  climatei  folded  yet  from  human  eye. 
And  lands,  which  we  imagine  wave  and  sky* 
From  pole  to  pole  she  hears  her  acts  resound, 
Aihl  rules  an  empire  by  no  ocean  bound ; 
Kuows  her  ships  anchored,  and  heir  sails  unfurPd, 
In  other  Indies,  And  a  second  world. 

*'  Limg  shall  Britannia  (that  must  be  her  name) 
Be  first  in  conquest,  and  preside  in  fame : 
Ijong  shall  her  favoured  monarchy  engage 
lllie  teeth  of  Envy,  6nd  the  force  of  Age : 
He^er'd  and  happy  she  shall  long  remain, 
t>f  hu^ian  thin^  least  changeable,  least  vain. 
Vet  all  must  with  the  general  doom  comply, 
And  this  great  glorions  power,  tho*  last,  must  die. 

"  Now  let  u8  leave  tliis  Earth,  and  lift  our  eye 
*ro  the  large  convex  of  yori  azure  sky : 
Behoid  it  like  an  ample  curtain  spread, 
S'uw  stjeak'd  and  glowing  with  the  morning-red  ; 
Anrin  at  noon  in  flaming  yellow  bright, 
And  choosing  sable  for  the  peaceful  night. 
A&k  Reason  now,  whence  light  and  shad^  were 

given, 
And  whence  thip  great  variety  <Jf  Heaven. 
Reason,  our  guide,  what  can  she  more  reply^ 
Yhan  that  the  Sun  illuminates  the  &ky ; 
Than  that  night  rises  from  his  absent  ray. 
And  his  returning  lustre  kindles  day } 

"  But  we  expect  the  morning-red  in  vain : 
Tis  hid  in  vapours,  or  obscured  by  rain. 
The  noon-ti<le  yellow  we  in  vain  require : 
Tis  black  in  storm,  01^  red  in  lightning  fire. 
Pitchy  and  dark  the  night  sometimes  appears, 
Friend  to  our  woe,  and  parent  of  our  fears : 
Our  joy  and  wonder  sometimes  she  excites, 
With  stars  nnnumber*d,  and  eternal  lights. 
Send  forth,  ye  wise,  send  forth,  your  labouring 

thought ; 
Let  it  return  with  empty  notions  fraught. 
Of  airy  columns  every  moment  broke, 
Of  circling  whirlpools,  and  of  spheres  of  smoke : 
Yet  this  solution  but  once  more  afibrds 
New  change  of  terms,  and  scaflTolding  of  words :    . 
In  other  garb  my  question  I  receive. 
And  take  the  doubt  the  very  same  I  gaive^ 

"  TjO  !  as  a  giant  strong,  the  lustv  Sun 
MuUiply'd  roands  in  one  great  round  does  run  j 
Twofold  his  course,  yet  constant  his  career, 
Changing  the  day,  and  finishing  the  year. 
Again,  when  his  descending  orb  retires, 
And  Earth  perceives  the  absence  of  his  fires ; 
The  Moon  affords  us  her  alternate  ray, 
And  with  kind  beams  distributes  fainter  day. 
Yet  keeps  the  ftagea  of  her  monthly  race ; 
Vaiious  her  beams,  and  changeable  her  iace* 
Each  planet,  shining  in  his  proper  sphere, 
Does  with  just  speed  his  radiant  voyage  steer ; 
Each  SQBS  his  lamp  with  different  lustre  crown'd ; 
Each  knovB  his  course  with  di&rent  periods  bound; 


Audi  in  his  passage  through  the  liquid  space, 
Nor  fastens,  nor  retards,  his  neighbour's  race. 
Now,  shine  these  planets  with  substantial  rays  ? 
Doei  innate  Ipstre  gild  their  measur'd  days  ? 
Or  do  they  ('ds  your  schemes,  I  think,  have  shown) 
Dart  furtive  beams  and  glory  not  their  own. 
All  sen'ants  to  that  source  of  light,  the  Sun  ? 

**  Again  1  see  ten  thousand  thousand  stars. 
Nor  cast  in  lines,  in  drcles,  nor  in  squares, 
(Poor  ruleft,  with  which  our  bounded  mind  is  fill'^, 
HTien  we  would  plant,  or  cultivate,  or  build  ) 
But  shining  with  such  vast,  such  various  light. 
As  speaks  the  hand,  that  form'd  them,  infinite* 
How  mean  the  order  and  perfection  sought. 
In  the  best  product  of  the  human  thought, 
Compared  to  the  great  harmony  that  reigns 
In  what  the  Spirit  of  the  world  ordains  ! 

"  Now  if  theSun  to  Earth  transmits  his  ray. 
Vet  does  not  scorch  us  with  too  fierce  a  day ! 
How  Small  a  portion  of  his  power  is  giveti 
To  orbs  more  distant,  and  remoter  Heaven  ? 
And  of  those  stars,  which  oui*  imperfect  eye 
Has  d^om'd  and  fix*d  to  one  eternal  sky, 
Bach,  by  a  native  stock  of  honour  great, 
May  dart  strong  infliience,  and  difinsc"  kind  heat* 
(Itself  a  sun)  and  with  transmissive  light 
Enliven  worlds  deny*d  to  human  Sight 
Around  the  circles  of  their  ambient  skies 
New  moons  may  grow  or  wane,  may  set"  or  rise. 
And  other  stars  may  to  those  suns  be  earths. 
Give  their  own  elements  their  proper  births. 
Divide  their  dlimes,  or  elevate  theiir  pola, 
See  their  lands  flourish,  and  their  Oceans  roll  j 
•Yet  these'  great  orbs,  thus  radically  bright. 
Primitive  founts,  and  origins  of  light. 
May  each  to  other  (as  their  different  sphere 
Makes  or  their  distance  or  their  light  appear) 
Be  seen  a  nobler  or  inferior  stair. 
And,  in  that  space  which  we  call  aii*  and  sky, 
Myriads  of  earths,  and  moons,  arid  suns,  may  llc^ 
Unmeas'ur'd  and  unknown  by  human  eye. 

"  In  vain  we  measure  this  amaiing  sphere. 
And  find  and  fix  its  centre  here  ot  there  ,• 
Whilst  its  circumference,  scorning  to  be  brought 
Ev*n  into  fancy'd  space,  illudes  our  vanquished 
thought 
"  Where  then  are  all  the  radiant  monsters  driven. 
With  which  your  guesses  filPd  the  frighten'd  Hea- 
Where  will  their  fictious  images  remain  ?  .  [ven  ? 
In  paper-schemes,  and  the  Chaldean's  brain, 

"  This  problemi  yet,  this  offepring  of  a  guess. 
Let  us  for  once  a  child  of  truth  confess. 
That  these  fair  stars,  these  objects  of  delight 
And  terrour  to  our  searching  dazzled  sight. 
Are  worlds  immense,  unnumbered,  infinite. 
But  do  these  worlds  display  their  beams,  or  guid« 
Their  orbs,  to  serve  thy  use,  to  please  thy  pride  ? 
Thyself  but  dust,  thy  stature  but  a  span, 
A  moment  thy  duration,  foolish  man  ? 
As  well  may  the  minutest  emmet  say, 
That  Caucasus  was  rais'd  to  pave  his  wayj 
The  snail,  that  Lebanon's  extended  wood 
Was  destin'd  only  ibr  his  walk  and  food ; 
The  vilest  cockle,  gaping  on  the  coast 
That  rounds  the  ample  seas,  as  well  may  boast. 
The  craggy  rock  projects  above  the  sky. 
That  he  in  safety  at  ite  foot  may  lie  5 
And  the  whole  ocean's  confluent  waters  swell. 
Only  to  qnench  his  thirsty  or  move  and  hlahch  bu 
fheUL 
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"  A  higher  flight  the  Tentnrous  goddess  tries. 
Leaving  material  worids  and  local  skies ; 
Inquires  what  are  the  beings,  where  the  space. 
That  (brm'd  and  held  the  angels'  ancient  race. 
For  rebel  Lucifer  with  Michael  fought, 
(I  offer  only  what  tradition  taught) 
Embattled  cherub. against  cherub  rose. 
Did  shield  to  shield,  and  power  to  power  oppose ; 
Heaven  rung  with  triumph.  Hell  was  fill'd  with 

woes. 
What  were  these  forms  of  which  your  volumes  tell. 
How  some  fought  great,  and  others  recreant  fell  ? 
These  bound  to  beur  an  evcriasting  load, 
Durance  of  chain,  and  banishment  of  God ; 
By  fatal  turns  their  wretched  strength  to  tire, 
To  swim  in  sulphurous  Ukes,  or  land  on  solid  fire: 
While  those,  exalted  to  primeval  light. 
Excess  of  blessing,  and  supreme  delight, 
Only  perceive  some  little  pause  of  joys 
In  those  great  moments  when  their  God  employs 
Their  ministry,  to  pour  bis  threatened  hate 
On  the  proud  king,  or  the  rebellious  state; 
Or  to  reverse  Jehovah's  high  command, 
And  speak  the  thunder  felling  from  his  hand, 
T^Hien  to  his  duty  the  proud  king  returns, 
And  the  rebellious  state  in  ashes  mourns  ? 
How  can  good  angels  be  in  Heaven  confin*d. 
Or  view  that  presence,  which  no  space  can  bind } 
Is  God  above,  beneath,  or  yon,  or  here  ? 
He  who  made  all,  is  he  not  every  where  ? 
Oh,  how  can  wicked  angels  find  a  night 
So  dark,  to  hide  them  fh>m  that  piercing  light. 
Which  formed  the  eye,  and  gave  the  power  of  sight  ? 

"  ^liat  mean  I  now  of  angel,  when  I  bear 
Firm  body,  spirit  pure,  or  fluid  air  ? 
Spirits  to'action  spiritual  confined. 
Friends  to  our  thought,  and  kindred  to  our  mind. 
Should  only  act  and  prompt  us  from  within. 
Nor  by  external  eye  be  ever  seen. 
Was  it  not,  therefore,  to  our  fathers  known. 
That  these  had  appetite,  and  limb,  and  bone  ? 
Else  how  could  Abraham  wash  their  weary'd  feet  ? 
Or  Sarah  please  their  taste  with  savoury  meat  ? 
Whence  should  they  fear  ?  or  why  did  Lot  engage 
To  save  their  bodies  from  abusive  rage  ? 
Aod  how  could  Jacob,  in  a  real  fight, 
Feel  or  resist  the  wrestling  angel's  might 
How  could  a  form  in  strength  with  matter  try  ? 
Or  how  a  spirit  touch  a  mortars  thigh  ? 

"  Now  are  they  air  condensed,  or  gathered  rays  ? 
How  guide  they  then  our  prayer,  or  keep  our  ways, 
By  stronger  blasts  still  subject  to  be  tost. 
By  tempests  scattered,  and  in  whirlwinds  lost  ? 

*'  Have  they  again  (as  sacred  song  proclaims) 
Substances  real,  and  existing  frames? 
How  comes  it,  since  with  them  we  jointly  share 
The  great  effect  of  one  Creator's  care, 
That,  whilst  our  bodies  sicken  and  decay. 
Theirs  are  for  ever  healthy,  young,  and  gay } 
Why,  whilst  we  struggle  in  thb  vaJe  beneath 
With  want  and  sorrow,  with  disease  and  death. 
Do  they,  more  blessed,  perpetual  life  employ 
On  songs  of  pleasure,  and  in  scenes  of  joy  ? 

<*  Now  when  my  mind  has  all  this  world  surveyed. 
And  found,  that  nothing  by  itself  was  made  $ 
When  thought  has  rais'd  itself,  by  just  degrees. 
From  vallies  crown'd  with  flowers,  and  hills  with 

trees; 
From  smoaking  mineral,  and  from  rising  streama; 
Fr^m&ttening  NUus,  or  victorious  Thames ; 


From  all  the  livmg,  that  four-fboted  mofre 

Along  the  shore,  the  meadow,  or  the  grove; 

From  all  that  can  with  fins  or  feathers  fly 

Through  the  aerial  or  the  watery  sky ; 

From  the  poor  reptile  with  a  reasoning  soul. 

That  miserable  master  of  the  whole ; 

From  this  great  object  of  the  body's  eye. 

This  fair  half-round,  this  ample  azure  sky. 

Terribly  large,  and  wonderfully  bright. 

With  stars  unnumber'd,  and  unmeasured  light; 

From  essences  unseen,  celestial  names. 

Enlightening  spirits,  and  ministerial  flames. 

Angels,  dominions,  potentates,  and  thrones. 

All  that  in  each  degree  the  name  of  creature  ovnst 

Lift  we  our  reason  to  that  sovereign  Cause, 

Who  blest  the  whole  with  life,  and  bounded  it  with 

laws; 
Who  forth  from  nothing  callM  this  comely  frame, 
His  will  and  act,  his  word  and  work  the  same ; 
To  whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  a  day ; 
Who  bade  the  Light  her  genial  besuns  display. 
And  set  the  Moon,  and  taught  the  Sun  its  way : 
Who,  waking  Time,  his  creature,  from  the  source 
Primeval,  onlerM  his predestin'd  course; 
Himself,  ^as  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
Holding,  obedient  to  his  high  command, 
The  deep  abyss,  the  Jong-continued  store, 
M'hcre  months,  and  days,  and  hours,  and  minutes 

pour 
Their  floating  parts,  and  thencefbrth  are  no  morer 
Thb  Alpha  and  Omega,  first  and  last. 
Who  like  the  potter  in  a  mould  has  cast 
'l*hc  worid's  great  frame,  commanding  it  to  be 
Such  as  the  eyes  of  Sense  and  Reason  see ; 
Yet  if  he  wills  may  change  or  s|Miil  the  whole ; 
May  take  yon*  beauteous,  mystic,  starry  roll. 
And  bum  it  like  an  useless  parchment  sqvoU  ; 
May  from  its  basis  in  one  moment  pour 
Thb  melted  earths- 
Like  liquid  metal,  and  like  burning  ore : 
Who,  sole  in  power,  at  the  beginning  said. 
Let  Sea,  and  Air,  and  Earth,  and  Heaven  be  nude; 
And  it  was  so : — and,  when  he  shall  ordain 
In  other  sort,  has  but  to  speak  again. 
And  they  shall  be  no  more :  of  thb  great  theme, 
Tliis  glorious,  hallowM,  everiasting  name. 
This  God,  I  would  discourse.-'-^ 

The  learned  elders  sat  appalPd,  amazM, 
And  each  with  mutual  look  on  other  gaz*d ; 
Nor  speech  they  meditate,  nor  answer  frame, 
(Too  plain,  alas  !  their  silence  spake  their  shame) 
Till  one,  in  whom  an  outward  mien  appearM, 
And  turn  superior  to  the  vulgar  herd, 
B<*gan :  That  human  learning's  furthest  reach 
Was  but  to  note  the  doctrine  I  could  teach ; 
That  mine  to  speak,  and  theirs  was  to  obey  ; 
For  I  in  knowledge  more  than  pouer  did  sway  i 
And  the  astonish 'd  world  in  me  beheld 
Moses  eclips'd,  and  Jes!«e*s  son  excelt'd. 
Humble  a  second  bow'd,  and  took  the  word ; 
Foresaw  my  name  by  future  age  ador'd  : 
"  Olive,"  said  he,  "  thou  wisest ot  the  wise;  * 
As  none  has  cquall'd,  none  shall  ever  rise 
Fjccelling  thee."— 

Parent  of  wicked,  bane  of  honest  deeds. 
Pernicious  Flattery !  thy  maligiuint  seeds. 
In  an  ill  hour,  and  by  a  fatal  hand. 
Sadly  diffused  o'er  Virtue's  gleby  land, 
With  rising  pride  amidst  the  com  appear. 
And  choak  the  hopes  and  harvert  of  the  yeart 
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AaA  now  the  whole  perplexed  ignoble  crowd, 
Mote  to  my  questions,  in  my  praises  loud, 
£clio*d  the  word :  whence  things  arose,  or  how 
They  thus  exist,  the  aptesl  nothing  know : 
What  yet  is  not,  but  is  ordainM  to  be, 
JUl  vtil  of  doabt  apart,  the  dullest  see  f 

My  prophets  and  my  sophists  finished  here 
The  dvil  efibrts  of  the  verbal  war: 
Not  so  my  rabbins  and  logicians  yield ; 
Rtiiring,  still  they  combat ;  irom  the  field 
Of  open  arms  unwilling  they  depart. 
And  scalk  behind  the  subterfuge  of  art 
To  speak  one  thi«ig,  mix'd  dialects  they  join. 
Divide  the  simple,  and  the  plain  define; 
Fix  fimcyM  laws,  and  form  imagined  rules, 
Terms  of  their  ait,  and  jargon  of  their  schools, 
Ill-grounded  maxims,  by  false  gloss  enlarged, 
And  captious  science  against  reason  charged. 

Soon  their  crude  notiobs  with  each  other  fMight : 
The  adverse  sect  deny'd  what  this  had  taught; 
And  he  at  length  the  amplest  triumph  gain*d. 
Who  contradicted  what  the  last  maintaiu'd. 

O  wretched  impotence  of  human  mind ! 
We,  erring  stall,  excuse  for  errour  find. 
And  darkling  grope,  not  knowiqg  we  are  blind. 

Vain  man !  since  first  thy  blushing  sire  essay'd 
His  folly  with  connected  leaves  to  shade. 
How  does  the  crime  of  thy  resembling  race 
With  like  attempt  that  pristine  errour  trace ! 
Too  plain  thy  nakedness  of  soul  espy'd, 
Wliy  dost  thou  strive  the  conscious  shame  to  hide 
By  masks  of  eloquence  and  v«*ilsof  pride  ? 

With  outward  smiles  their  flattery  I  received  j 
Own*d  my  sick  mind  by  their  discourse  relieved ; 
But  bent,  and  inward  to  myself,  again 
Perplex'd,  these  matters  I  rerolv'd  in  vain. 
My  search  still  tir'd,  my  labour  still  renewM, 
At  length  I  igm»ranoe  and  knowledge  viewed, 
Impaitial ;  both  in  equal  balance  laid. 
Light  flew  the  knowing  scale,  the  doubtful  heavy 

Forc'd  by  reflective  reason,  1  confess,  [weigfa'd. 
Thai  human  science  is  uncertain  guess. 
Alas!  we  grasp  at  clouds,  and  beat  the  air. 
Vexing  that  spirit  we  intend  to  clear. 
Can  thought  beyond  the  bounds  of  matter  climb } 
Or  who  shall  tell  me  what  is  space  or  time  } 
In  v&in  we  lift  up  our  prfsumptuous  eyes 
To  what  our  Maker  to  their  ken  denies : 
The  searcher  follows  fost;  the  object  fester  flies. 
The  little  which  imperfectly  we  find. 
Seduces  only  the  bewilderM  mind 
To  fruitlcAi  search  of  something  yet  behind. 
Various  discussions  tear  our  heated  brain ; 
Opinkms  often  turn ;  still  doubts  remain ; 
And  who  indulges  tluKight,  increases  pain. 

Ilcnr  narrow  limits  were  to  Wisdom  given  ! 
Enith  she  surveys;   she  thence  would  measure 

Heaven : 
ThriNvrh  mists  obscure  now  wings  her  tedious  way ; 
Now  wanders  dazzled  itith  too  bright  a  day ; 
And  from  the  summit  of  a  pathloKs  coast 
Sees  infinite,  and  in  that  sight  is  ImL 

Penjember,  that  the  cursed  desire  to  know, 
Otbprini;  of  Adam  !  was  thy  source  of  wne. 
Why  wilt  thou  then  renew  the  vain  pursuit. 
And  rashly  catch  at  the  forbidden  fruit ; 
M'ith  empty  labour  and  eluded  strifo 
S«rrkinir,  by  knowledge,  to  attain  to  life ; 
F«>r  f\-cT  from  that  fotal  tree  debarred, 
Which  flaming  swords  and  angry  cherubs  guar^  ? 


TEXTS 

CHIEFLY  ALLUDED  TO  IK  BOOK  |L 

"  I  said  in  my  own  heart,  Oo  to  now,  I  will  prove 
thee  with  nurth;  therefore  enjoy  pleasure." 
£ocl.ii.  1. 

"  I  made  me  great  works,  I  builded  me  houses,  I 
planted  me  vineyards. '*  Ver.  4. 

'*  I  made  me  gardeqa  and  orchards ;  and  I  planted 
trees  in  them  of  all  kind  of  fruits."  Ver.  5. 

**  I  made  me  pools  of  water,  to  water  therewith 
the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees.'*  Ver.  6. 

*'  Then  I  looked  on  all  the  works  that  my  hands 
had  wrought,  and  on  the  labour  that  I  had  la- 
boured to  do:  and  behold  all  was  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit ;  and  there  was  no  profit  un- 
der the  Sun.'*  Ver.  11. 

"  I  gat  me  men-singers  and  women-singers,  and 
the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men,  as  musical  m- 
struments,  and  that  of  all  sorts.'*  Ver.  8. 

'*  I  sought  in  mine  heart  to  give  myself  unto  wine, 
(yet  acquainting  mine  heart  with  wisdom)  and 
to  lay  hold  on  folly,  till  I  might  see  what  was 
that  good  for  the  sons  of  men,  which  they  should 
do  under  Heaven,  .all  the  days  of  their  life.'* 
Ver.  3. 

"  Then  I  said  in  my  heart,  As  it  happeneth  unto 
the  fool,  so  it  happeneth  even  unto  me;  an4 
why  was  I  then  more  wise  ?  Then  I  said  in  my 
heart,  that  this  also  is  vanity.*'  Ver.  1 5. 

"  Therefore  I  hated  life,  because  the  work  that  is 
wrought  under  the  Sun  is  grievous  unto  me.** 
Ch.  ii.  ver.  21. 

"  Dead  flies  cause  the  ointment  to  send  forth  a 
stinking  savour:  so  doth  a  little  folly  him  that 
is  in  reputation  for  wisdom  and  honour."  Ch.  x. 
ver.  1. 

"  Tlie  memory  of  the- just  is  blessed,  but  the  me- 
mory of  the  wicked  shall  rot.**  Proverbs,  ch.  x« 
ver.  7. 


PLRASITRE: 

THE  SECOND   BOOK. 


THK   ARGUMENT. 

SoT.OMON,  again  seeking  happiness,  inqttifl<^  If 
wealth  and  greatness  can  produce  it:  begins 
with  the  magnificence  of  gardens  ^nd  buildings, 
the  luxury  of  music  and  feasting;  and  proceeds 
to  the  hopes  and  desirc-s  of  love.  In  two  opi« 
sndcs  are  shown  the  follies  and  troubles  of  that 
passion.  Solomon,  still  disappointed,  falls  un- 
der the  temptations  of  libertinism  and  idolatry; 
recovers  his  thought;  reaiMins  aright;  and  con- 
cliid«^,  that,  as  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasni^;  and 
seuMial  delight.  All  is  \-anity  and  vexation  of 
spirit. 


Try  then,  O  man,  the  moments  to  deceive, 
That  from  the  Wumb  attend  tlwc  to  the  grave: 
For  wfttry'd  Nature  fin!  some  apter  schin me;    . 
Health  be  thy  hxiye^  and  Pleasure  be  thy  theoMC 
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From  the  perplexing  and  unequal  ways, 
Where  study  brings  thee ;  from  the  endless  maze. 
Which  doubt  persuades  to  nm,  forewarned,  recede 
To  the  gay  field  and  flowery  path,  that  lead 
To  jocund  mirth,  soft  joy,  and  careless  ease : 
Forsake  what  may  instruct,  for  wtet  may  pleMc; 
Essay  amusing  art,  and  proud  expense^ 
And  make  thy  reason  subject  to  thy  sense. 

I  commun'd  thus :  the  power  of  wealth  I  try'd, 
And  all  the  various  luxe  of  costly  pride ; 
Artists  and  plans  relieved  my  solemn  hours  ^ 
I  founded  palaces,  and  planted  bowers  ; 
Birds,  fishes,  beasts,  of  each  exotic  kind, 
I  to  the  limits  of  my  court  confin'd ; 
To  trees  transferr'd  1  gave  a  secoiid  birth, 
And  bade  a  foreign  shade  grace  Judah^s  earth  j 
Fish-ponds  were  made,  where  former  forests  grew, 
^ud  hill»  were  levell'd  to  extend  the  view ; 
Bivers  diverted  from  their  native  course. 
And  bound  with  chains  of  artificial  force. 
From  large  cascades  in  pleasing  tumult  rollM, 
Or  rose  through  figur'd  stone,  or  breathing  gold; 
From  farthest  Africans  tormented  womb 
The  marble  brought,  erects  the  spacious  dome. 
Or  forms  the  pillars  long-extended  rows. 
On  which  the  planted  grove,  the  pensile  garden, 
grows. 

The  workmen  here  obey  the  master's  call, 
To  gild  the  turret,  and  to  paint  the  wall, 
To  mark  the  pavement  there  with  various  stqne. 
And  on  the  jasper  steps  to  rear  the  throne  : 
Tlie  spreading  cedar,  that  an  age  had  stood, 
Supreme  of  trees,  and  mistress  of  the  wood, 
Cut  down  and  carv'd,  my  shining  roof  adorns, 
And  Lebanon  his  rulnM  honour  mourns. 

A  thousand  artists  show  their  cunning  powef. 
To  raise  the  wonders  of  the  ivory  tower. 
A  thousand  maidens  ply  the  purple  Ux)m, 
.  To  weave  the  bed,  and  deck  the  regal  room  ; 
Till  Tyre  confesses  her  exhausted  store, 
That  on  her  coast  the  murex*  is  no  more ; 
Till  from  the  Parian  isle,  and  Libya's  coast. 
The  mountains  grieve  their  hopes  of  marble  loat^ 
And  India's  wood^  return  their  just  complaint. 
Their  brood  dccay'd,  and  want  of  elephant. 

My  full  design  with  vast  expense  achieved ^ 
I  came,  i)eheld,  admir'd,  reflected,  griev'd ; 
1  chid  the  folly  of  my  thoughtless  haste, 
For,  tJie  work  perfected,  the  joy  was  past. 

To  my  new  courts  sad  Thought  did  still  repair. 
And  round  my  gilded  roofs  hung  hovering  Care, 
In  vain  on  silken  beds  I  sought  repose, 
And  restless  oft  from  purple  couches  rose ; 
Vexatjqus  lliought  still  found  my  flying  mind 
Kor  bound  by  limits,  nor  to  place  confinM  ; 
Haunted  my  nights,  and  terrify'd  my  days ; 
Stalk'd  through  my  garden8,and  pursued  my  ways. 
Nor  shut  from  artful  bo^er*  nor  lost  in  winding 
maze.  » 

Vet  take  thy  bent,  my  soul ;  another  sense 
Indulge ;  add  music  to  magnificence  : 
F.S8ay  if  harmony  may  grief  control, 
Or  power  of  sound  prevail  upon  the  squl. 
Often  our  seers  and  poets  have  confest, 
That  music's  force  oan  tame  the  furious  beast : 
Can  make  the  wolf,  or  foaming  boar,  restrain 
^is  rage ;  the  lion  drop  hh  chested  mane, 

*  The  murex  is  a  s«iell-fi$b>  9f  ttie  liquor  whereof 
lj>  purpW  ^k>ur  is  aadci 
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Attentive  to  the  song;  the  lynx  fbrg«t 
His  wrath  to  man,  and  lick  the  minstrel's  §MU  ' 
Are  we,  alas  I  less  savage  yet  than  these  ? 
Klse  music,  sare>  n^y  hitman  cares  appease. 

I  spake  my  purpose ;  and  the  cheerful  choir 
Parted  thejr  shares  of  harmQny:  the  lyre 
Sofien'd  the  timbrel's  noise;  the  trumpet's  soqii^ 
Provok'd  the  Dorian  flute  (both  sweeter  found 
When  miz'd  -,)  the  fife  the  vioVs  notes  refiu'd. 
And  every  strength  with  every  grace  was  join'dt 
Each  mom  they  wak'd  me  with  a  sprightly  lay  ; 
Of  opening  Heaven  they  sung  and  gladaome  da^j^ 
Each  evening  their  repeated  skill  express'd 
Scenes  of  repose,  and  images  of  rest : 
Yet  still  in  vain ;  for  music  gather'd  thonglit  s 
But  how  unequal  the  effects  it  brought  1 
The  soft  ideas  of  the  cheerful  note. 
Lightly  receiv'd,.were  easily  forgot; 
The  solemn  violence  of  Xhe  graver  sound 
Knew  to  strike  deep,  and  leave  a  lasting  woui^dt 

And  .now  refiecting,  I  with  grief  descry 
The  sickly  lust  of  the  fantastic  eye ; 
How  the  weak  organ  is  wjth  seeing  cloy'd. 
Flying  ere  night /what  it  at  noon  enjoy'd. 
And  now  (unhappy  search  of  thought ! )  (  fyaa^   * 
The  fickle  ear  soon  glutted  with  Um  sound, 
Condemn'd  eternal  changes  to  pursue, 
Tir'd  with  the  last,  and  eager  of  the  new. 

I  bade  tlie  virgins  and  the  youth  advance, 
To  U'mper  music  with  the  sprightly  dance. 
In  vaiu  !  too  low  the  mimic  motions  seem ; 
Whdt  takes  our  heart  must  merit  our  esteem. 
Nature,  I  thought,  perfbrm'd  too  mean  a  part. 
Forming  her  movements  to  the  rules  of  art ; 
And,  vex'd,  I  found  that  the  musiciaq's  hand 
Had  o'er  the  dancer's  mind  top  great  command. 

I  drank  ;  I  lik'd  it  no€:  Hwas  rage,  'twas  noise. 
An  airy  scene  of  transitory  joys. 
In  vain  I  trusted  that  the  flowing  b<^'l 
Would  banish  sorrow,  and  enlarge  the  souL 
To  the  late  revel,  amUprotracted  feast. 
Wild  dreams  succeeded,  and  disoideed  rest ; 
And  as,  at  dawn  of  mom,  fair  Reason's  light 
Broke  through  the  fumes  and  phantoms  of  the 

night, 
What  had  been  said,  I  ask'd  my  soul,  what  done  t 
How  fiow'd  our  mirth,  and  whence  the  source 

beguu } 
Perhaps  the  jest  that  charm'd  the  sprightly  crowd. 
And  made  the  jovial  tabic  laugh  so  loud. 
To  some  fiilse  notion  ow'd  its  poor  pretence. 
To  an  ambiguous  word's  perverted  senae. 
To  a  wild  sonnet,  or  a  wanton  air. 
Offence  and  torture  to  the  sober  ear : 
Perhaps,  filas  !  the  pleasing  stream  wasbrougfal 
From  this  man's  errour,  from  another's  &ult; 
From  topics,  which  good-nature  would  forget. 
And  priulence  mention  with  the  last  regret. 

Add  yet  unniunber'd  ills,  that  lie  unseen 
In  the  pernicious  draught ;  the  word  obscene. 
Or  harsh,  which,  once  eianc'd,  must  ever  fly 
Irrevocable ;  the  too. prompt  reply. 
Seed  of  severe  distmst  and  fierce  debate ; 
What  we  should  shun,  and  what  we  ought  to  bat«, 

Add  too  the  blood  impoyerish'd,  and  the  course 
Of  health  suppress'd,  by  w'ine's  continued  force, 

L^nhappy  man !  whom  sorrow  thus  and  rage 
To  difiierent  ills  alternately  engage ; 
Who  drinks,  alas !  but  to  forget ;  nor  seei 
That  pelaiicholy  slqth,  severe  dMe«e« 
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l^emory  confasM,  and  interrupted  thought, 
Dcath'fc  bmrbingen,  Ua  latent  in  the  draught ; 
Aodi  in  the  flowcTS  that  wreath  the  sparkling  bowl, 
Ml  addere  hiss,  and  poisonous  serpents  roll. 

Remains  there  aught  untry'd  that  may  remove 
Sckness  of  mind,  and  heal  the  bosom  ?— love. 
Love  yet  remains :  indulge  his  gniial  fire. 
Cherish  fair  hope,  solicit  young  desire. 
And  boldly  bid  thy  anxious  soul  explore 
This  last  preat  remedy's  mysterious  power. 

Why  therefore  hesitates  my  doubtful  breast  f 
Why  ceases  it  one  moment  to  be  blest  ? 
"Fly  swift,  my  friend*  i  my  servants,  fly ;  employ 
Your  instant  pains  to  bring  your  master  jo)'. 
let  all  my  wives  and  concubines  be  dressed  ^ 
Let  them  to  nl^t  attend  the  royal  feast ; 
All  Isnei's  beauty,  all  the  foreign  fair ; 
The  gifts  of  princes,  or  the  spoils  of  war : 
Before  their  monarch  they  shall  smgly  pass, 
And  the  mart  worthy  shall  obtain  the  grace.*' 

I  said ;  the  feast  was  serv'd,  the  bowl  was  crown'd ; 
lb  tb«  king**  pleasure  went  the  mirthful  round. 
The  women  came :  as  custom  wills,  they  past : 
OnoBe(OthatdistinG:ui»h*done!)  least 
The  favourite  glance !  O !  yet  my  mind  retains 
That  fond  beginning  of  my  infant  pains. 
Mature  the  viigin  wa».  of  Esypt's  race; 
GiBce  shaped  her  limbs,  and  beauty  decked  her 

face} 
Easy  her  motion  seem'd,  serene  her  air  j 
Poll,  though  unzonM,  her  bosom  rose ;  her  hair, 
Unty'd,  and  iynorant  of  artful  aid, 
AdowB  her  »houlde«  loosely  lay  display  d, 
And  in  the  jetty  curls  ten  thousand  Cupids  play'd. 
FwM  on  her  charms,  and  pleas'd  that  I  could  love, 
"  Aid  me,  my  friends,  contribute  to  improve 
Your  monarch's  bliss."  I  said ;  "  fresh  roses  bnng 
To  str^  my  bed,  tiU  the  impoverished  Spnng 
Confess  her  want ;  around  my  amorous  head 
Be  dropping  myrrh  and  liquid  amber  shed, 
Till  Arab  has  no  more.     From  the  soft  lyre. 
Sweet  aute,  and  tcn-stringM  instrument,  require 
Soondf  of  delight:  and  thou,  fair  nymph!   draw 

^       nigh, 
Tlwu,  in  wboae  graceful  form  and  potent  eye,      ^ 
Thv  master's  joy,  long  sought,  at  length  is  found ; 
And,  as  thy  brow,  let  my  desires  be  crown'd ; 
O  favourite  viigin !  that  hast  warm'd  the  breast. 
Whose  aovcrogndicUtes  subjugate  the  East !" 

I  Msd^  and  sudden  from  the  golden  throne, 
With  a  submissive  step,  I  hasted  down. 
The  glowing  garland  from  my  hair  I  took. 
Love  in  my  beait,  obedience  in  my  look; 
Prcpar»d  to  place  it  on  her  comely  head : 
"  O  favourite  virgin !."  yet  again  I  said, 
*  Receive  the  honours destinM  to  thy  brow; 
And  O,  above  thy  fellows,  happy  thou  ! 
Their  duty  must  thy  sovereign  word  obey : 
Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair-one,  fome  away. 

What  pangs,  alas !  what  ecstasy  of  smart. 
Tore  up  my  senses,  %ud  transflx'd  my  heart, 
When  she,  with  modest  scorn,  the  wreath  return  d, 
Rcclin'd.her  beauteous  neck,  and  inward  mourn  d ! 

Forc'd  by  my  pride,  I  my  concern  suppressed. 
Pretended  drowsiness,  and  wish  qf  rest : 
And  suUen  1  fbrsook  th»  imperfect  feast. 
Ordering  the  ennochs,  to  whose  proper  <»rc 
Our  eastern  grandeur  gives  th'  impnson'd  fair. 
To  lead  her  forth  to  a  distinguish'd  bower, 
And  bid  her  dn«  the  bed,  and  wait  the  hour. 
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Restless  I  followed  this  obdurate  maid 
(Swift  are  the  steps  that  Love  and  AngcT  tread ;) 
ApproachM  her  person^  courted  her  embrace. 
Renewed  my  flame,  repeat*Kl  my  disgrace  j 
By  turns  put  on  the  suppliant  aud  the  lord ; 
'111 reaten'd  this  moment,  and  the  next  implor'd; 
Offer'd  again  the  unaccepted  wreath, 
And  choice  of  happy  love,  or  instant  d^th. 
Averse  to  all  her  amorous  king  desir'd. 
Far  as  she  might  she  decently  retir'd ; 
And,  darting  scorn  and  sorrow  from  her  eyes, 
"   Wha>  means,*'  said  she,  <*  king  Solomon  the 

wise? 
"  This  wretched  body  trembles  at  your  power: 
TIius  far  could  Fortune,  but  slie  can  no  more. 
Free  to  herself  my  potent  mind  remains, 
Nor  fears  the  victor's  rage,  nor  feels  his  chains. 

"  'Tis  said,  that  thou  canst  plausibly  dispute. 
Supreme  of  seers  !  of  angel,  man,  and  brute ; 
Canst  plead,  with  subtle  wit  and  ifair  discourse, 
Of  passion's  folly,  and  of  reason's  fon^e ; 
That,  to  the  tribes  attentive,  thou  canst  shpw 
Whence  their  mii^fortunes  or  their  blessings  flow ; 
That  thou  in  science  as  in  power  art  great. 
And  truth  and  honour  on  tliy  edicts  wait 
Where  Is  that  knowledge  now,  that  regal  thought^  . 
With  just  advice  and  timely  counsel  fraught  ? 
Where  now,  O  Judge  of' Israel !  does  it  rove  ?-— 
What  in  one  moment  dost  thou  olVcr  ?   Lovc^- 
Ix)ve !  why  'tis  joy  or  sorrow,  peace  or  strife ; 
'I'is  all  the  colour  of  remaining  lif;; : 
And  human  misery  must  begin  or  end. 
As  he  becomes  a  tyrant  or  a  friend. 
Would  David's  son,  religious,  just,  and  grave^ 
To  the  flrst  bride-bed  of  the  world  receive 
A  foreigner,  a  heathen,  and  a  slave } 
Or,  grant  thy  passion  has  these  names  destroy'd. 
That  Love,  like  Death,  makes  all  distinction  void; 
Yet  in  his  empire  o'er  thy  abject  breast 
His  flames  and  torments  only  are  exprest; 
His  rage  can  hi  my  smiles  alone  relent, 
And  all  his  joys  solicit  my  consent. 

<*  Soft  love,  spontaneous  tree,  its  parted  root 
Mast  from  two  hearts  with  equal  vigour  shoot ; 
Whilst  each,  delighted  and  delighting,  gives 
The  pleasing  ecstasy  which  each  receives : 
Cherish'd  with  hope,  and  fed  with  joy,  it  grows; 
Its  cheerful  buds  their  opening  bloom  disclose. 
And  round  the  happy  soil  diffusive  odour  flows* 
K  angry  Fate  that  mutual  care  denies. 
The  fading  plant-bewails  its  due  supplies; 
Wild  with  despair,  or  sick  with  grief,  it  dies. 
**  By  force  beasts  act,  and  are  by  force  re» 
strain'd : 
The  human  mind  by  gentle  means  is  gain'd. 
Thy  useless  strength^  mistaken  king,  employ: 
Sated  with  rage,  and  ignorant  of  joy, 
Thou  Shalt  not  gain  what  I  dejiy  to  yield, 
Norroap  the  harvest,  though  thou  spoil'st  the  fields 
Know,  Solomon,  thy  poor  extent  of  sway  ; 
Contract  thy  brow,  and  Israel  shall  obey : 
But  wilful  Love  thou  must  with  smiles  appease^ 
Approach  his  awful  throne  by  just  degrees. 
And,  if  thou  would'st  be  happy,  learn  to  please* 

**  Not  that  those  arts  can  here  successful  prove. 
For  I  am  destin'd  to  another's  love. 
Beyond  the  cruel  bounds  of  thy  command. 
To  my  dear  equal  in  my  native  kind. 
My  plighted  vow  I  gave ;  I  his  rect  iv'd : 
FAch  swore  with  truth,  with  pleasure  each  believ'd. 
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The  mutual  contrmot  was  to  Heaven  conveyM; 

In  equal  scales  the  busy  angels  weighM 

Its  solemn  farce,   and  clapp*d  their  wings,  and 

spread 
Th«  lastinff  roll,  recording  what  we  said. 

"  Now  in  my  heart  behold  thy  poniard  stam'd; 
Take  the  sad  life  which  I  have  lonj;  disdatnM ) 
Knd,  in  a  dying  virgin's  wretched  fate, 
Thy  ill-starr'd  passion  and  my  stedfiist  hate: 
For,  long  «s  blood  informs  these  circling  veins. 
Or  fleeting  breath  its  latest  power  retainS| 
Hear  me  to  Egypt's  vengeful  Gods  declare. 
Hate  is  my  part,  be  thine,  O  king,  despair. 

**  Now  strike,*'  she  said,  and  open'd  bare  her 
**  Stand  it  in  Jndah*8  chronicles  confest,   [breast  j 
That  David's  son,  by  impious  passion  mov'd, 
Smote  a  she-slave,  and  muid<;r*d  what  he  lov'd  !'' 

Asham'd,  confus'd,  I  started  from  the  bed. 
And  to  my  soul,  yet  uncollected,  said, 
"  Into  thyself,  fund  Solomon,  return ; 
Reflect  again,  and  thou  again  shalt  mourn. 
When  I  through  aumberVi  years  have  Pleasure 

sought. 
And  in  vain  hope  the  wanton  phantom  caught; 
To  mock  my  sense,  and  mortify  my  pride, 
"Tis  in  another's  power,  and  is  deny'd. 
Am  I  a  king,  great  Heaven !  does  life  or  death 
Hang  on  the  wrath  or  mercy  of  my  breath ; 
While  kneeling  I  my  servant's  smiles  implore. 
And  one  mad  damsel  dares  dispute  my  power? 
"  To  ravish  her!  that  thought  was  soon  de- 
press'd, 
fVliich  must  debase  the  monarch  to  the  beast. 
To  send  her  back !  O  whither,  and  to  whom  ? 
To  lands  where  Solomon  must  never  come  ? 
To  that  insulting  rival's  happy  arms, 
For  whom,  disdaining  me,  she  keeps  her  charms  ? 

**  Fantastic  tyrant  of  the  amorous  heart. 
How  hard  thy  yoke !  how  cruel  is  thy  dart ! 
Those  'scape  thy  anger,  who  refuse  thy  sway. 
And  those  are  punish'd  most  who  most  obey. 
See  Judah's  king  revere  tby  greater  power : 
What  canst  thou  covet,  or  how  triumph  more  ? 
Why  then,  O  Love,  with  an  obdurate  ear. 
Does  this  proud  njrmph -reject  a  monarch's  prayer  ? 
Why  to  some  simple  shepherd  does  she  run 
From  the  fond  arms  of  David's  favourite  son  ? 
Why  flies  she  from  the  glories  of  a  court. 
Where  wealth  and  pleasure  may  thy  reign  support, 
Tb  some  poor  cottage  on  the  mountem's  brow. 
Now  bleak  with  winds,  and  cover'd  now  with  snow, 
Where  pinching  want  must  curb  her  warm  desires. 
And  household  cares  suppress  thy  genial  flres  ? 

**  Too  aptly  the  afflicted  Heathens  prove 
Thy  force,  while  they  erect  the  shrines  of  Love. 
His  mystic  form  the  artisans  of  Oreece 
In  wounded  stone,  or  molten  gold,  express  ; 
And  Cyprus  to  his  godhead  pays  her  vow, 
Fast  in  his  hand  the  idol  holds  his  bow; 
A  <|uiver  by  his  side  snstains  his  store 
Of  pointed  darts ;  sad  emblems  of  his  power  t 
A  pair  of  wings  he  has,  which  he  extends 
Now  to  be  gone ;  which  now  again  he  bonds, 
Prone  to  return,  as  best  may  ser^'c  his  wanton  ends. 
Knttrely  thus  I  find  the  fiend  pourtray'd, 
Sii^H!  first,  alas !  1  saw  the  beauteous  maid : 
I  felt  him  strike,  and  now  I  sec  him  fly  : 
Curs'd  demon  !  O !  for  ever  broken  lie 
Thuse  fatal  shafts,   by  which  I  hiward  bleed  ! 
O  !  oan  my  wishes  yet  o*ertake  thy  speed  ! 


Tir'd  may'ft  thou  pant,  and  hang  thy  flaggittf 

wing, 
Except  thou  tum'st  thy  oourte,  resolv'd  to  brinf 
The  damsel  back,  and  save  the  love-sick  kmg!'* 

My  soul  thus  struggling  in  the  fatal  net. 
Unable  to  enjoy,  or  to  forget ; 
I  reason'd  much,  alas !  but  more  I  lov'd : 
Sent  and  recall'd,  ordain'd  and  disapprovM  ; 
Tdl,  hopeless,  phmg'd  in  an  abyss  oi  grief, 
I  from  necessity  rcceiv'd  relief: 
Time  gently  aided  to  assuage  my  |Mun, 
And  Wisdom  took  once  more  the  slacken'd  reia. 

But  O,  how  short  my  interval  of  woe ! 
Our  griefi;  how  swift !  our  remedies  how  slow ! 
Another  nymph,  (for  so  did  Heaven  ordajs. 
To  change  the  manner,  but  renew  the  pahi) 
Another  nymph,  amongst  the  many  fair. 
That  made  my  softer  hours  their  solemn  cam. 
Before  the  rest  affected  still  to  stand. 
And  watch'd  my  eye,  preventing  my  commaiid. 
Abra,  she  so  was  call'd,  did  soonest  haste 
To  grace  my  presence;  Abra  went  the  last: 
Abra  was  ready  ere  I  call'd  her  name ; 
And,  though  I  call'd  another,  Abta  came. 

Her  equals  fir^t  observ'd  het  growing  zeal. 
And,  laughing,  gloss'd,  that  Abra  serv'd  so  wdt* 
To  me  her  actions  did  unheeded  die, 
Or  were  remark'd  but  with  a  common  eye; 
Tdl  more  appriz'd  of  what  the  rumour  faid^ 
More  I  observ'd  peculiar  in  the  maid. 

The  Sun  declin'd  bad  shot  his  western  ray. 
When,  tir'd  with  business  of  the  ^lemn  day, 
I  purpos'd  to  unbend  the  evening  houis. 
And  banquet  private  in  the  women's  bcweHb 
I  call'd,  before  I  sat,  to  wash  my  hands 
(For  so  the  precept  of  the  law  commands): 
Love  had  ordain'd,  that  it  was  Abra's  turo 
To  mix  the  sweets,  and  minbter  the  urn. 

With  awful  homage,  and  submissive  dread. 
The  maid  approach'd,  on  my  declining  head 
To  pour  the  oils :  she  trembled  as  she  pourM  ; 
With  an  unguarded  look  she  now  devoorVl 
My  nearer  face  4  and  now  recall'd  her  eye. 
And  heav'd,  and  strove  to  hide,  a  sudden  siglu 

'*  And  whence,"  said  I,  '*  canst  tl|o«  have  drea4 
What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean  ?  [or  pain  ? 
Secluded  from  the  world  and  all  its  care. 
Hast  thou  to  grieve  or  joy,  to  hope  or  fear  ? 
For  sure,"  I  added,  '<  sure  thy  little  heart 
Ne'er  felt  Love's  anger,  nor  receiv'd  Ids  dart." 

Abajsh'd,  she  blush'd,  and  with  disonler  spoke  : 
Her  rising  shame  adom'd  the  words  it  broke. 

**  If  the  great  master  will  descend  to  bear 
The  hurobio  series  of  his  handmaid's  care; 
O  !  while  she  tells  it,-  let  him  not  pot  on 
The  look,  that  awes  the  nations  from  the  throat ! 
O !  let  not  death  severe  in  glory  lie 
In  the  king's  frown,  and  terrour  of  his  eye ! 

**  Mine  to  obey,  thy  part  is  to  ordain; 
And  though  to  mentiun  be  to  soffer  pain. 
If  the  king  smile  whilst  1  my  woe  recite. 
If,  w^M'piug,  I  find  favour  in  his  4«ght, 
Flow  fast,  my  teare,  full  rising  his  delight. 

**  O !  witness  Rarth  beneath,  and  Heaven  above ! 
For  can  I  hide  it  ?  I  .im  ^k  of  love  ; 
If  madness  may  the  name  of  passion  bear. 
Or  lote  be  call'd  what  is  indctul  despair. 

**  Thou   Sovereign  Power!    whose  secret  will 
controls 
The  inward  bent  and  motion  of  our  souls ! 
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Why  bast  thoojikie'd  tuch  infinite  degrees 

Between  the  cnnee  and  core  of  my  diseaie  ? 

The  miglity  ol^ect  of  that  rnging  fire, 

h  whidi  nnpityM  Ahrm  most  expire. 

Had  he  been  born  some  simple  shqiherd's  heir. 

The  loviog  herd  or  fleecy  sheep  ha  care. 

At  moro  with  him  I  o'er  the  hills  had  run, 

Sonmfiil  of  winter's  frost  and  sammer's  sun. 

Still  asking  where  he  made  his  flock  to  rest  at  noon. 

For  him  at  nighty  the  dear  expected  guest, 

I  bad  with  hasty  joy  preparM  the  feast; 

Aod  from  the  cottage,  o'er  the  distant  plain. 

Sent  forth  my  longing  eye  to  meet  the  swain, 

WaTering;  impatient,  toes'd  by  hope  and  fear. 

Till  be  and  joy  together  should  appear, 

And  the  lov'd  dog  declare  bis  master  near. 

On  my  declining  neck  and  open  breast 

I  should  have  lull'd  the  lovely  youth  to  rest. 

And  from  beneath  |us  head,  at  dawning  day, 

With  softest  care  hare  stol'n  my  arm  away. 

To  rise  and  I^nwi  the  fidd  release  the  sheep, 

FondofhisAoek,  indulgent  to  his  sleep. 

*'  Or  if  kimf  Heaven,  propitious  to  my  flame 
(For  sure  from  Heaven  the  iaithAil  ardour  came), 
Had  blest  my  Hie,  and  deck'd  my  natal  hour 
^Ith  height  of  title,  and  extent  of  power; 
Withmt  a  crime  my  passion  had  aspir*d,' 
Found  the  lov'd  prince,  and  fold  what  1  desir'd. 

"  Thta  1  had  come,  preventing  Sheba's  queen, 
To  tee  the  comeliest  of  the  sons  <^  men. 
To  bear  the  eharming  poet's  amorous  song^ 
And  gather  honey  falling  from  his  tongue. 
To  take  the  frtgnnt  kisses  of  his  mouth, 
Sweeter  than  breeses  of  her  native  south, 
Likening  his  grace,  bis  person,  ^nd  his  mien, 
To  all  that  great  or  beauteous  I  bad  seen. 
Serene  and  bright  his  eyes,  as  solar  beams 
Reflecting  tcmpcr'd  light  from  crystal  streams} 
RiHldy  as  gold  his  rhoek  ;  his  bosom  fair 
As  silver ;  the  curl'd  rin^ets  of  his  hair 
Black  as  the  mven's  wing ;  his  lip  more  red 
Than  eastern  coral,  or  the  scarlet  thread ; 
Even  his  teeth,  and  white  like  a  youteg  flock 
Coeval,  newly  shoiii,  from  the  clear  brook 
Recent,  and  branching  on  the  sunny  rock. . 
Imry,  with  sapphires  interspers'd,  explains 
How  white  his  hands,  how  bhie  the  manly  veins. 
Columns  of  polish'd  marble,  firmly  set. 
On  golden  bases,  are  his  legs  and  feet; 
His  stature  all  majestic,  all  divine, 
Straight  as  the  palm-tree,  strong  as  is  the  pine. 
Saffron  and  myrrh  are  on  hit  garments  shed, 
And  everlasting  sweets  bloom  round  his  head. 
M'hat  utter  I !  where  am  I !  wretched  maid ! 
Die,  Abra,  die  :  too  plainly  hast  thou  said 
Thy  aoul'a  desire  to  meet  his  high  embrace. 
And  blessing  stamp'd  upon  thy  future  race ; 
To  bid  attentive  nations  blt-ss  thy  womb,   f come." 
With  unborn  monarchs  charg'd,  and  Solomons  to 

Here  o'er  lier  speech  hpr  flowing  eyes  prevail. 
O  foolish  maid  !  and  O  unhappy  tale ! 
My  suficrins:  heart  for  e\-er  shall  defy 
New  wouncls  and  danger  from  a  future  eye. 
O !  yc't  my  torturM  senses  de(  p  retain 
Thp  wretched  memory  of  my  former  pain. 
The  dire  affront,  and  my  Esrj'ptian  chain. 

**  As  time,"  I  said,  **  may  happily  cflace 
That  cruel  image  of  the  king's  diHgracc, 
Imperial  Reason  shall  resume  her  s(*at, 
4ad  Solomon,  onoefiiirn,  again  be  great 


Betray'd  by  passion,  as  subdued  in  war. 
We  wisely  should  exert  a  double  care» 
Nor  ever  ought  a  second  time  to  err." 

This  Abra  then— 
1  saw  her ;  'twas  humanity;  it  gave 
Some  respite  ta  the  sorrows  of  my  slave. 
Her  ibnd  excess  proclaim'd  her  passion  tmn^ 
And  generous  pity  to  that  truth  was  due. 
WeH  1  entreated  her^vho  well  deserv'd; 
I  caird  her  often,  for  she  alwajrs  serv'd. 
Use  made  her  person  easy  to  my  sight. 
And  eaae  insensibly  produc'd  ddight 

Whene'er  I  revell'd  in  the  women's  bowcft, 
(For  first  I  sought  her  but  at  looser  hours) 
The  apples  she  had  gather'd  smelt  nwst  sweety 
The  cakes  she  kneaded  was  the  savoury  meat : 
But  fruits  their  odour  lost,  and  meats  theur  taste. 
If  genUe  Abra  had  not  deck'd  the  feast 
Dishonour'd  did  the  sparkling  goblet  stand. 
Unless  received  from  gentle  Abra's  hand ; 
And,  when  the  virgins  form'd  the  evening  dmir. 
Raising  their  voices  to  the  master  lyre. 
Too  flat  I  thought  this  voice,  and  that  too  4iril1 ; 
One  show'd  too  much,  and  one  too  little  skill  i      i 
Nor  could  my  soul  approve  the  music'i  tone. 
Till  all  was  hush'd,  and  Abra  sung  alone. 
Fairer  she  seem'd  distniguish'd  from  the  rest. 
And  better  mien  disclos'd,  as  better  drest. 
A  bright  tiara,-  round  her  forehead  ty'd. 
To  juster  bounds  confin'd  its  rising  pride  ; 
The  blushing  ruby  on  her  niowy  breast 
Render'd  its  panting  whiteness  more  confessed  | 
Bracelets  of  pearl  gave  roundness  to  her  ann. 
And  every  gem  augmented  every  charm. 
Her  senses  pleas'd,  her  beauty  still  improv'd, 
And  she  more  lovely  grew,  as  more  belov'd. 

And  now  I  could  behold,  avow,  and  blame. 
The  several  follies  of  my  former  flame ; 
Willing  my  heart  for  recompense  to  prove 
The  certain  joys  that  lie  in  prosperous  love. 
**  For  what,"  said  I,  "  from  Abra  can  I  fear. 
Too  humble  to  insult,  too  soft  to  be  severe  ? 
The  damsel's  Bole  ambition  is  to  please : 
With  freedom  I  may  like,  and  quit  with  ease  t 
She  soothes,  but  never  can  enthral  my  mind : 
Why  may  not  Peace  and  Ix>ve  for  once  be  join'd  ?* 
Great  Heaven  !  how  frail  thy  creature  man  is 
made! 
How  by  himself  insensibly  betray'd ! 
In  our  o«n  strength  unhappily  secure. 
Too  little  cautious  of  the  adverse  power. 
And  by  the  blast  of  self-opinion  mov'd. 
We  wish  to  charm,  and  seek  to  be  belov'd. 
On  Pleasure's  flowing  brink  we  idly  stray. 
Masters  as  yet  of  our  returning  way ; 
Seeing  no  dianger,  we  disarm  our  mind. 
And  give  our  conduct  to  the  waves  and  wind : 
Then  in  the  flowery  mead,  or  verdant  shade. 
To  wanton  dalliance  negligently  laid, 
We  weave  the  chaplet,  and  we  erown  the  bowl. 
And  smiling  »evi  the  nearer  waters  roll. 
Till  the  strong  gustfi  of  raging  paAiun  rise. 
Till  the  dire  tempest  mintilcs  earth  and  skies  ; 
And,  swift  into  the  boumlless  oet*aa  borne. 
Our  foolish  conitdence  tou  late  we  mourn ; 
Hound  our  devoted  h<-ads  the  billowit  l>eat,    . 
And  from  our  troubled  vit-;;-  the  lessm'd  lands  re- 
treat 
O  Riii^hry  Ijove  !  from  thy  unbounded  power 
How  shail  the  human  bosom  rest  seo^  i 
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Bow  shall  oWlrtTkoagfit  aToM  the  rarious  snare  ? 
Or  Wisdom  to  oar  caution'd  soul  declare 
The  different  shapes  thou  pleasest  to  employ, 
When  bent  to  hurt,  and  certain  to  destroy } 

The  haughty  nymph,  in  open  beauty  drest. 
To  day  encounters  Our  unguarded  breast : 
She  lookb  with  n^jesty,  and  move»with  state; 
Unbent  her  soul,  and  in  misfortune  great, 
$he  scorns  the  world,  and  dares  the  rage  of  Fate, 

Here  whilst  jre  take  stem  manhood  for  our  guide. 
And  guafd  our  conduct  with  becoming  pride ; 
Charmed  with  the  courage  in  her  action  shown. 
We  praise  her  mind,  the  image  of  our  own* 
She  that  can  please  is  certain  to  persuade, 
To, day  belov'd,  to  morrow  is  obeyed. 
We  think  we  see  through  Reason's  optics  right, 
^or  find  how  Beauty's  rr  %  elude  our  sight : 
Struck  with  her  eye,  whiibt  we  applaud  her  mind. 
And  when  we  speak  her  great,  we  wish  her  kind. 

To  morrow,  cruel  power !  thou  arm'st  th^  fsUr 
With  ftnving  sorrow,  and  dishevell'd  hair ; ' 
Sad  her  complaint,  and  humble  is  her  tale, 
Hef  sighs  explaining  where  her  accents  fail. 
Here  •generous  softness  warms  the  honest  breast ; 
We  rais^  the  sad,  and  succour  the  distress- d. 
And,  whilst  our  wish  prepares  the  kind  relief, 
WhilBt«pity  mitigates  her  rising  grief, 
We  sicken  soon  frcftn  her  contagious  care, 
Grieve  for  her  sorrows,  groan  for  her  despair ; 
And  against  Love  too  late  those  bosoms  arm. 
Which  tears  can  soften,  and  which  sighs  can  warm. 

Against  this  ncaretit,  cruellest  of  foes. 
What  shall  Wjt  meditate,  or  Force  oppose  ? 
Whence,  feeble  Nature,  shall  we  summon  aid. 
If  by  our  pity  and  our  pride  beh-ayM  ? 
External  remedy  shall  we  ho))e  to  find. 
When  the  close  fiend  has  gain'd  our  treacherous 

mind ; 
Insulting  there  does  Reason's  power  deride. 
And,  blind  himself,  conducts  the  dazzled  guide  } 
My  conqueror  now,  my  lovely  Abra,  held 
My  fipeedomin  her  chains;  my  heart  was  fill'd 
With  her,  with  her  alone  ;  in  her  alone 
It  sought  its  peace  and  joy :  while  she  was  gone, 
It  sighM  and  gricvM,  impatient  of  her  stay; 
BetumM,  she  chas'd  those  sighs,  that  grief,  away : 
Her  abc>ence  made  the  night,  her  presence  brought 
the  day. 

The  ball,  the  play,  the  mask,  by  turns  succeed  : 
Fur  her  I  make  the  song,  the  dance  with  her  I  lead. 
i  court'her  various  ifl  each  shape^nd  dross. 
That  luxury  may  form,  or  thought  express. 

To  day,  beneath  the  palm-tree  on  the  plains. 
In  Deborah's  anns  and  habit  Abra  reigns; 
The  wreath,  denoting  conquest,  guides  her  brow. 
And  low,  like  Barak^  at  her  feet  1  bow. 
The  mimic  chorus  sings  her  prosperous  hand, 
As  she  had  slain  the  foe,  and  sav'd  the  lund. 

To  morrow  she  approves  a  softer  air, 
Forsakes  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  war,        , 
The  form  of  peaceful  Abigail  a;$sumes, 
And  from  the  village  with  the  present  comes  ; 
The  youthfiil  band  depose  their  glittering  anns. 
Receive  her  bounties,  and  recite  her  charms; 
Whilst  I  assume  my  father's  step  and  mien. 
To  m.eet  with  due  regard  my  future  queen. 

If  haply  Abra's  will  be  flow  i  iclin'd 
To  range  the  woods,  or  chase  the  Aying  hind. 
Soon  as  the  Sun  awakes,  the  sprightly  <x)urt 
L^ve  their  repose,  and  hasten  to  the  sport 


In  lessened  royalty,  and  humble  jtate, 

Thy  king,  Jerusalem,  descends  to  wait^ 

Till  Abra  comes :  she  conies  ;  a  milk-white  9tee%. 

Mixture  of  Persians  and  Arabia's  breed. 

Sustains  the  nymph :  her  gannents  flying  loose, 

(As  the  Sydonian  maids  or  Thracian  use) 

And  half  her  knee  and  half  her  breast  appear. 

By  art,  like  negligence,  disclosed  and  bare. 

Tier  left-hand  guides  the  hunting  couiser't  flighty 

A  silver  bow  she  carries  ui  her  right. 

And  fit)m  th^  golden  quiver  at  her  i^de 

Rustles  the  ebon  arrow's  feather'd  prkle. 

Sapphires  and  diamonds  on  her  front  dkplmj 

An  artificial  moon's  increasing  ray 

Diana,  huntress,  mistress  of  the  groves, 

The  favourite  Abra  spealn,  and  lo9ks,  and  moret* 

Her,  as  the  present  goddess,  I  obey  t 

Beneath  her  feet  the  captive  game  I  k^y. 

The  mingled  chorus  sings  Diana's  fame : 

Clarions  and  horns  in  louder  peals  prodaini 

Her  mystic  praise ;  tiie  vocal  triumphs  bound 

Against  the  hills ;  the  hills  reflect  the  sound. 

If,  tir'd  this  evening  with  the  h«uited  woodsy 
To  the  large  fish-pools,  or  the  glassy  floads. 
Her  mind  to  morrow  points ;  •  a  thousand  bands. 
To  night  employ'd,  obey  the  king's  coinmands« 
Upon  the  watery  beach  an  artful  pile 
Of  plan|w  is  join'd,  and  forms  a  movyig  islet 
A  golden  chariot  in  the  midst  is  set. 
And  silver  cygnets  seem  to  fee)  its  weight. 
Abra,  bright  queen,  ascends  her  gaudy  throng. 
In  semblance  of  the  Grecian  Venus  known : 
Tritons  and  sea-green  Naiads  round  her  mcffe^ 
And  sing  in  moving  strains  the  force  of  love ; 
Whilst,  as  th'  approaching  pageant  does  appear^ 
And  echoing  crowds  speak  mighty  Venus  neaCt 
I,  her  adorer,  too  devoutly  stand 
Fast  on  the  utmost  margin  of  the  land. 
With  arms  and  hopes  extended,  to  receive 
The  fancy'd  goddess  rising  from  the  wave, 

O  subject  Reason  I  O  imperious  Love  ! 
Whither  yet  furtlier  would  my  folly  rove  \ 
fs  it  enough,  that  Abra  should  be  great 
In  the  wall'd  palace,  or  the  rural  seat  ? 
That  maskinc:  habits,  and  a  borrow'd  nam^ 
Contrive  to  hide  my  plenitude  of  shame  I 
No,  no  !  Jerusalem  combin'd  must  see 
My  open  fault,  and  regal  tnfaniy. 
Solemn  a  month  is  destin'd  for  the  feast : 
Abra  invites;  the  nation  is  the  guest 
To  have  the  honour  of  each  day  sustani'd. 
The  woods  are  travers'd,  and  the  lakes  are  draia^di 
Arabia's  wilds,  and  F^gypt's,  are  explored : 
The  edible  creatido  decks  the  board : 
Hardly  the  phenix  'scapes — 
The  men  their  lyres,  the  maids  their  voices  raise^ 
To  sing  niy  happiness,  and  Abra's  praise ; 
And  slavish  bards  our  mutual  loves  rehearse 
In  lying  strains  and  ignominious  verse : 
While,  from  the  banquet  leading  forth  the  bride. 
Whom  prudent  Love  iVom  public  eyes  should 

hide, 
I  show  her  to  the  world,  confess'd  and  known 
Queen  of  my  heart,  and  partner  of  my  throne. 

And  now  her  friends  aud  flatterers  fill  the  court | 
From  Dan  and  from  Becrsheba  tliey  resort; 
They  barter  places,  and  dispose  of  grants. 
Whole  provinces  unefftial  to  their  wants  i 
They  teach  her  to'recede,  or  to  debate. 
With  toys  of  love  to  m^  affairs  of  atate^ 
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%y  pnctii'd  nilef  h^  empiseto  secure. 

And  in  my  pleasure  make  my  ruin  sure, 

They  g«vc,  and  she  transferred  the  cur8*d  advice,     , 

That  monarchs  should  their  inward  soul  disguise. 

Dissemble  and  command,  be  ialse  and  wise  j 

By  ignommioas  arts,  for  servile  ends. 

Should  compliment  thdr  ibes,  and  shun  their 

firienda, 
And  DOW  I  leave  the  true  and  just  supportf 
Of  legal  princes,  and  of  honest  courts, 
Barrillai's  and  the  fiexx^e  Benaiah's  heifs, 
Whose  sires,  great  partners  in  my  father's  cares. 
Saluted  their  young  king,  at  Hebron  crownM, 
Ghat  by  their  toil,  and  glorious  by  their  wound. 
And  now  (unhappy  counsel ! )  I  prefer 
Those  whom  my  follies  only  made  nife  faar. 
Old  Corah's  blood,  and  taunting  Shimci's  race ; 
Miscreants  who  Qw*d  their  lives  tjo  David's  grace, 
Though  they  had  spum'd  bis  rule,  and  curs'd  him 
to  his  fiice. 

Still  Abra'a  power,  my  scandal  still  increased ; 
Justice  submided  to  what  Abra  pleased  : 
Her  will  akme  could  settle  or  revoke. 
And  law  was  fix'd  by  what  she  latest  spoke. 

Israel  neglected,  Abra  was  my  care : 
I  only  acted,  thought,  and  liv*d,  for  her. 
I  dnnt  not  reason  with  my  wounded  heart; 
Abn  posKSsM;  she  was  its  better  part 
O !  had  I  noiw  review*d  the  famous  cause. 
Which  gave  my  righteous  youth  so  just  applause, 
In  vain  on  the  dissembled  mother's  tongue 
2Iad  canning  art  and  sly  persuasion  hung. 
And  real  care  in  vain,  and  native  love, 
In  the  true  parent's  panting  breast  had  strove ; 
While  both,  deceived,  had  seen  the  destined  child 
Or  slain  or  sav'd,  as  Abra  frown'd  or  smil'd. 

Unknowing  to  command,  proud  to  obey, 
A  lifeless  king,  a  royal  shade,  I  lay. 
l-nbeard,  the  injured  orphans  now  complain ; 
The  widow's  qries  address  the  throne  in  vain. 
Causes  unjudg'd  disgrace  the  loaded  file. 
And  sleeping  laws  the  king^s  neglect  revile. 
Ko  more  tlie  elders  throng'd  around  my  throne. 
To  hear  my  maxims,  and  reform  their  own. 
Ko  more  the  young  nobility  were  taught 
How  Moses  gqvem'd,  and  how  David  fought. 
iMKe  and  undisciplin'd  the  soldier  lay, 
Or  lost  in  drink  and  game  the  solid  day. 
Porches  and  schools,  design'd  fur  public  good, 
Uncover'd,  and  with  scaffolds  cumber'd  stood, 
Or  nodded,  threatening  ruin. — ; 
Half  pillars  wanted  their  expected  height, 
And  roofs  imperfect  prpjudic'd  the  sight. 
The  artists  grieve ;  the  labouring  people  droop  : 
My  father's  legacy,  my  country's  hope, 
G<xl»s  temple,  lies  unfinish'd.— 

The  wise  and  great  dcplor'd  their  monarch's  fate, 
And  future  mischiefs  of  a  sinking  state. 
**  Is  this,'*  the  serious  said,  "  is  this  the  man. 
Whose  active  soul  through  every  science  ran? 
W'bo,  by  just  rule  and  elevated  skill. 
Prescribed  the  dubious  bounds  of  good  and  ill ) 
Whose  golden  sayings,  and  immortal  wit, 
On  large  phylacteries  expressive  writ, 
W'ere  to  the  forehead  of  the  rabbins  ty'd,  . 
Our  youth's  instruction,  and  qiir  age's  pride  ? 
Could  not  the  wise  his  wild  desires  restrain  ? 
Then  was  our  hearing,  and  his  preaching,  vain ! 
What  from  bis  life  and  letters  were  we  taught, 
ffft  that  his  k]|owledge  iiggrav^ites  his  fanlt  ?" 


In  lighter  dmxnI  the  hwBMmmrwoA  ttia  gay 
(As  crown'd  with  rosea  at  their  feasts  they  lay) 
Sent  the  full  goblet,  cbarg'd  with  Abra's  name, 
And  charms  superior  to  their  master's  hme. 
Laughing,  some  praise  the  king,  who  let  them  sea 
How  apUy  luxe  and  empire  might  agree : 
Some  gloss'd,  how  love  and  wisdom  ware  at  atrife. 
And  brought  my  proverbs  to  confront  my  life. 
"  However,  friend,  here's  to  the  king,'*  <me  cries: 
**  To  him  who  uwic  the  king,"  the  iirieDd  replies. 
"  The  king,  for  Judah'sand  for  Wisdom's  cune. 
To  Abra  yields :  could  I  or  thou  do  worsa  ? 
Our  looser  lives  let  Chance  or  Folly  steer. 
If  thus  the  prudent  and  detenniii'd  err. 
Let  Dinah  bind  with  flowers  her  flowing  hair. 
And  touch  the  lute,  and  sound  the  wanton  airi 
Let  us  the  bliss  without  the  sting  receive, 
Free,  as  we  will,  or  to  enjoy,  or  leave. 
Pleasures  on  levity's  smooth  surface  flowi 
Thought  brings  the  weight  that  sinks  the  sonl  ta 
Now  be  this  maxim  to  the  king  convey'd,         [woes 
And  added  tu  the  thousand  he  has  made." 

"  Sadly,  O  Reason !  is  thy  power  expivss'd. 
Thou  gloomy  tyrant  of  the  frighted  breast.! 
And  harsh  the  rules  which  we  fWrni  thee  reoeivoi 
If  for  our  wisdom  we  our  pleasure  give ; 
And  more  to  think  be  only  more  to  grieve  s 
If  Judah's  king,  at  thy  tribunal  try'd. 
Forsakes  his  joy,  to  vindicate  his  pride. 
And,  changing  sorrows,  I  am  only  found 
Loos'd  from  the  chains  of  Love,  in.  thine  mora 
stpctly  bound ! 
"  But  do  I  call  thee  tyrant,  or  complain 
How  hard  thy  laws,  how  absolute  thy  reign  ) 
While  thou,  alas !  art  but  an  empty  name. 
To  no  two  men,  who  e'er  discours'd,  the  sante ; 
The  idle  product  of  a  troubled  thought, 
In  borrqw'd  shapes  and  airy  colours  wrought  s 
A  fancy 'd  line,  and  a  reflected  shade; 
A  chain  which  man  to  fetter  man  has  made ; 
By  artifice  impos'd,  by  fear  obejr'd  1 

"  Yot,  wretched  name,  or  arbitrary  thing, 
Whenca-ever  I  thy  cruel  essence  bring, 
I  own  thy  influence,  for  I -feel  thy  sting. 
Reluctant  I  perceive  thee  in  my  soul, 
Fonn'd  to  oommand,  and  destin'd  ta  control, 
Yes ;  thy  insulting  dictates  shall  be  heard  ; 
Virtue  for  once  shall  be  her  own  reward : 
Yes ;  rebel  Israel !  this  unhappy  maid 
Shall  be  dismiss'd :  the  crowd  shall  be  obey'di 
The  king  his  passion  and  his  rule  shall  leave. 
No  longer  Abra's,  but  the  people's  slave. 
My  coward  soul  shall  bear  its  wayward  £ste  ^  - 
I  will,  alas !  be  wretched  to  be  great, 
And  sigh  in  royalty,  and  grieve  in  state." 

I  said :  resolv'd  to  plunge  into  my  grief 
At  once  so  far,  as  to  expect  relief 
From  my  despair  alone-rr 
I  chose  to  write  the  thing  I  durst  not  spea^ 
To  her  I.lov*d,  to  her  I  must  fersake. 
The  harsh  epistle  labour'd  much  to  prove 
How  inconsistent  majesty  and  love. 
I  always  should,  it  said,  esteem  her  well, 
Btit  never  see  her  more :  it  bid  her  feel 
No  future  pain  for  me ;  but  instant  wed 
A  lover  more  proportion'd  to  her  bed. 
And  quiet  dedicate  her  remnant  life 
To  the  just  duties  of  an  humble  wife. 

She  read,  and  forth  to.  me  she  wildly  ra% 
To  n^e,  the  ease  of  all  l^er  foimar  fwu 
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She  kneel'd;  entreated,  atruggled,  threatened,  cry'd. 
And  with  alternate  passion  liv'd  and  dyM : 
Till,  now,  deny'd  the  liberty  to  mourn. 
And  by  rude  fury  from  my  presence  torn. 
This  only  object  of  my  real  care, 
Cut  off  from  hope,  abandoned  to  despair, 
In  some  few  posting  fetal  hours  is  hurl'd 
From  wealth,  from  power,  from  love,  and  from  the 
world. 
*'  Here  tdl  me,  if  thou  dar'st,  my  consdous  soul. 
What  different  sorrows  did  within  thee  roll  ? 
What  pangs,  what  fires,  what  racks,  didst  thoa 

sustain? 
What  sad  vicissitudes  of  smarting  pain  ? 
How  oft  from  pomp  and  state  did  I  remove. 
To  feed  despair,  and  cherish  hopeless  love  ? 
How  oft,  all  day,  recalled  I  Abra*s  charms, 
Her  beauties  pressed,  and  panting  in  my  arms? 
How  oft,  with  sighs,  view'd  evVy  female  face, 
Where  mimic  fiuicy  might  her  likeness  trace? 
How  oft  desired  to  fly  from  Israers  throne. 
And  live  in  shades  with  her  and  Love  alone  ? 
How  oft  all  night  pursued  her  in  my  dreams, 
0*er  flowery  vallies,  and  through  crystal  streams, 
And,  waking,  view'd  with  grief  the  rising  Sun, 
And  fondly  moumM  the  dear  delusion  gone  ?" 

When  thus  the  gatherM  storms  of  wretched  lore 
In  my  swoln  bosom,  with  long  war  had  strove ; 
At  length  they  broke  their  bcmnds ;  at  length  their 

force  . 
Bare  down  whatever  met  its  stronger  course, 
Laid  all  the  civil  bonds  of  manhood  waste, 
And  scatter'd  ruin  as  the  torrent  past. 
So  from  the  hills,  wliose  holkm  cavea  contain 
Th^  congregated  snow  and  swelling  rain. 
Till  the  fiiU  stores  their  ancient  bounds  disdain. 
Precipitate  the  furious  torrent  flows : 
In  vain  would  speed  avoid,  or  strength  oppose ; 
Towns,  forests,  herds,  and  men,  promiscuous 

'  drown'd, 
With  one  great  death  deform  the  dreary  ground  : 
The  echoed  woes  from  distant  rocks  resound. 
And  now,  what  impious  ways  my  wishes  took. 
How  they  the  monarch  and  the  roan  forsook ; 
And  how  I  foUowM  an  abandoned  will. 
Through  crooked  paths,  and  sad  retreats  of  ill ; 
How  Judah's  daughters  now,  now  foreign  slaves, 
By  turns  my  prostituted  bed  receives  ; 
Through  tribes  of  women  how  I  loosely  ranged 
Impatient:  lik'd  to  night,  to  morrow  chang'd ;   , 
And,  by  the  instinct  <rf  capricious  lust, 
Enjoyed,  disdained,  was  grateftil,  or  unjust : 
O !  be  these  scenes  from  htmian  eyes  concealed, 
.  In  clouds  of  decent  silence  justly  veil*d  1 
O  i  be  the  wanton  imag«;s  convey'd 
To  black  oblivion  and  eternal  shade ! 
Or  let  their  sad  epitome  alone. 
And  outward  lines,  to  ftiture  age  be  known, 
Enongh  to  propagate  the  suro  belief, 
That  vice  engenders  shame,  and  folly  broods  o'er 
Bury'd  in  sloth,  and  lost  in  ease,  I  lay ;    [grief ! 
Tlie  night  I  revell'd,  and  I  slept  the  day. 
Kew  heaps  of  fuel  dampM  my  kindling  fires. 
And  daily  change  extinguished  young  desires. 
By  its  own  foroe  destroy*d,  fruition  ceas*d  ; 
And,  always  wearyM,  I  was  never  pleas'd. 
No  longer  now  does  my  neglected  mind 
Its  wonted  stores  and  old  idea^  find. 
Fix'd  Judgment  there  no  longer  does  abide. 
To  take  the  true,  or  set  the  false  aside.    . 


No  longer  does  swift  Memory  tnee  the  eelb. 
Where  springing  Wit,  or  young  Invention,  dwells* 
Frequent  debauch  to  habitude  prevails  $ 
Patience  of  toil,  and  love  of  virtue,  foils. 
By  sad  degrees  impairM,  my  vigour  dies. 
Till  I  command  no  longer  ev'n  in  vice.  * 

The  women  on  my  dotage  build  their  sway; 
They  ask,  I  grant ;  they  threaten,  I  obey. 
In  regal  garments  now  I  gravely  stride, 
Aw'd  by  the  Persian  damsel's  haughty  pride: 
Now  with  the  looser  Syrian  dance  and  sing. 
In  robes  tuck'd  up,  opprobrious  to  the  king. 

Charm*d  by  their  eyes,  their  manners  I  aoquite. 
And  shape  my  foolishness  to  their  desire  ; 
Seduc'd  and  aw'd  by  the  Philistine  dame,  ' 
At  Dagon^s  shrine  I  kindle  impious  flame. 
With  the  Chaldean's  charms  her  rites  prevail. 
And  curling  frankincense  ascends  to  Baal. 
To  each  new  harlot  I  new  altars  dress, 
And  serve  her  god,  whose  person  I  caress. 

Where,  my  deluded  sense,  was  Reason  flown  ? 
Where  the  high  majesty  of  David's  throne  ? 
Where  all  the  maxims  of  eternal  truth. 
With  which  the  living  God  inform'd  my  yottth^ 
When  with  the  lewd  Egyptian  I  adore 
Vain  idols,  deities  that  ne'er  before 
In  Israel's  land  had  fix'd  their  dire  abodes* 
Beastly  divinities,  and  droves  of  gods ; 
Osiris,  Apis,  powers  that  chew  the  cud. 
And  dog  Anubis,  flatterer  for  his  food  ? 
When  in  the  woody  hills  forbidden  shade 
I  carv'd  the  marble,  and  invokM  its  aid  ; 
When  in  the  fens  to  snakes  and  flies,  with  zeal 
Unworthy  human  thought,  I  prostrate  fell ; 
To  shnifais  and  plants  my  vile  devotion  paid. 
And  set  the  bearded  leek,  to  which  I  pray'd  ; 
When  to  all  beings  sacred  rites  were  given. 
Forgot  the  Arbiter  of  Earth  and  Heaven  ? 

Through  these  sad  shades,  this  chaos  in  my  soul. 
Some  seeds  of  light  at  length  began  to  rolL 
The  rising  motion  of  an  intant  ray 
Shot  glimmerinj^  thro'  the  cloud,  and  promis'dday. 
And  now,  one  moment  able  to  reflect, 
1  found  the  king  abandon'd  to  neglect. 
Seen  without  awe,  and  served  without  req^ect* 
I  found  my  subjects  amicably  join 
To  lessen  their  defects  by  citing  mine. 
The  priest  with  pity  pray'd  for  David's  raoe^ 
And  left  his  text,  to  dwell  on  my  disgrace. 
Tlie  father,  whilst  he  wam*d  his  erring  son 
The  sad  examples  which  he  ought  to  shun. 
Describe,  and  only  nam'd  not,  Solomon. 
Each  bard,  each  sire,  did  to  his  pupil  sing, 
"  A  wise  child  better  than  a  foolish  king." 

Into  myself  my  Reason's  eye  I  turn*d. 
And  as  I  much  reflcctbd,  much  1  mouru'd. 
A  mighty  king  I  am,  an  earthly  god ; 
Nations  obey  my  word,  and  wait  my  nod : 
I  raise  or  sink,  imprison  or  set  free. 
And  life  or  death  depends  on  my  decree* 
'Fond  the  idea,  and  the  thought  is  vain ; 
O'er  Judah*s  king  ten  thousand  tyrants  reign  ; 
Legions  of  lust,  and  various  powers  of  ill. 
Insult  the  master's  tributary  will : 
And  he,  from  whom  the  uations  should  receive 
Justice  and  freedom,  lies  himself  a  slave, 
Turtur'd  by  cniel  change  of  wild  desires, 
LashM  by  mad  rage,  and  scorch'd  by  brutal  fires^ 

"  O  Reason !  once  again  to  tliee  I  call  j 
Accept  my  sorrow,  and  retrieve  my  ML 
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Wisdom^  thoa  ny'st^  from  HeaTi»  reodv'd  hmr 

birth, 
Her  beams  transmitted  to  the  subject  Earth : 
Yet  this  great  empress  of  the  human  soul 
Docs  only  with  imagined  power  control. 
If  restless  Passion,  by  rebellious  sway. 
Compels  the  weak  usurper  to  obey. 

"  O  troubled,  weak,  and  coward,  as  thou  art. 
Without  thy  poor  advice,  the  labouring  heart 
To  worse  extremes  with  swifter  steps  would  run. 
Not  savtd  by  virtue,  yet  by  vice  undone  V* 

Oft  have  1  said,  the  praise  of  doing  well 
Is  to  the  ear  as  ointment  to  the  smell* 
Now,  if  some  flies,  perchance,  however  small. 
Into  the  alabaster  urn  should  fall. 
The  odours  of  the  sweets  enclosed  would  die. 
And  stench  corrupt  (sad  change!)  their  place 

So  the  least  fiiults,  if  mix'd  with  fiurest  deed. 
Of  future  ill  become  the  faUl  seed ; 
Into  the  balm  of  purest  virtue  cast, 
Annoy  all  life  with  one  contagious  blast 

Lost  Solomon !  pursue  this  thought  no  more : 
Of  thy  past  errours  recollect  the  store ; 
And  silent  weep,  that,  while  the  deathless  Muse 
Shall  sing  the  just,  shall  o'er  their  heads  diffuse 
Perfumes  with  lavish  hand,  she  shall  prucUiim 
Thy  crimes  alone,  and,  to  thy  evil  fome 
Impartial,  scatter  damps  arid  poisons  on  thy 
Awaking,  therefore,  as  who  long  had  dream'd, 
Much  of  my  women  and  their  gods  asham'd ; 
From  this  ab3r88  of  exemplary  vice 
Resolv'd,  as  time  might  aid  my  thought,  to  rise  j 
Again  I  bid  the  mournful  goddess  write 
The  fond  pursuit  of  fugitive  delight  i  . 
Bid  her  exalt  her  melancholy  wing. 
And,  rais'd  fiom  earth,  and  sav'd  from  passion,  srag 
Of  human  hope  by  cross  event  destroyed. 
Of  useless  wealth  and  greatness  unenjoy'd, 
Of^  lust  and  love,  with  their  fantastic  train. 
Their  wishes,  smiles,  and  looks,  deceitful  all,  and 
▼ain. 


and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house." 
2  Chron.  vil  1. 

'«  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down; 
yea  we  wept,  when  we.  remembered  Sion,"  &€• 
Psalm  cxxxvii.  1. 

"  I  said  of  laughter,  it  is  mad  $  and  of  mirth, 
what  doth  it?"  Eccles.  ii.  2* 

'*  No  man  can  fUid  out  the  work  that  God  maketk, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end."  Ch.  iii.  11* 

"  Whatsoever  tQod  doeth,  it  shall  be  fbr  ever; 
nothing  can  be  put  to  it,  nor  any  thing  taken 
from  it:  and  God  doeth  it,  that  men  should  fear 
before  him."  Ver.  14* 

"  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter; 
fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments ;  for  thfB 
is  the  whole  duty  of  man."  Ch.  xU.  13. 


POWER  t 
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CHIEFLY  ALLUDED  TO  IM  BOOK  IIt« 

•«  Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden 
bowl  be  broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the 
fountain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern." 
KccL  xii.  6. 

*«  The  Sun  ariseth,  and  the  Sun  goeth  down,  and 
faasteth  to  his  place  where  he  arose."  Ch.  i.  5. 

•*  The  wind  goeth  towards  the  soiith,  and  tumeth 
about  unto  the  north.  It  whirleth  about  con- 
tinually;  and  the  wind  retumeth  again,  accord-. 
mg  to  his  circuit."  Ver.  6. 

*«  All  the  rivers  nm  into  the  sea :  yet  the  sea  is 
pot  full.  Vnto  the  place  from  whence  the  riven 
come,  thither  they  return  again."  Ver.  7. 

«*  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth,  as  it 
was :  and  the  spirit  shall  nstum  unto  God  who 
gave  it."  Ch.  xii.  7. 

•'  Now  when  Solomon  had  made  an  end  of  pray- 
ing, the  fire  came  down  from  Heaven,  and  con- 
immed  the  burat-oOering;,   and  the  sacrifices; 


TUB  ARGUMENT. 

SoLOMOiT  considers  man  through  the  several  stages 
and  conditions  of  life,  and  concludes  in  general, 
that  we  are  all  miserable.  He  reflects  more 
particulariy  upon  the  trouble  and  uncertainty 
of  greatness  and  poucr;  gives  some  instances 
thereof  from  Adam^own  to  himself;  and  still 
concludes  that  all  is  vanity.  He  reasons  again 
upon  life,  death,  and  a  future  being;  finds 
human  wisdom  too  imperfect  to  resolve  his 
doubts;  has  recourse  to  religion;  is  informed 
by  an  angel,  what  shall  happen  to  himself,  his 
family,  and  his  kingdom,  till  thd  redemption 
of  Israel;  and,  upon  the  whole,  resolve*  to 
submit  his  inquiries  and  anxieties  to  the  will  of 
his  Creator. 

Come  then,  my  soul ;  1  call  thee  by  that  nAme« 
Thou  busy  thing,  from  whence  I  know  I  am : 
For,  knowing  what  I  am,  I  know  thou  art ; 
Since  that  must  needs  exist,  which  can  impart. 
But  how  cam'st  thou  to  be,  or  whence  thy  spring  f 
For  various  of  thee  priests  and  poets  sing. 

Bear'st  thou  submissive,  but  a  lowly  birth. 
Some  separate  particles  of  finer  earth, 
A  plain  effect  which  Nature  must  beget, 
As  motion  orders,  and  as  atoms  meet ; 
Companion  ofthe  body's  good  or  ill. 
From  force  of  instinct,  more  than  choice  of  wilU 
Conscious  of  fear  or  valour,  joy  or  pain. 
As  the  wild  courses  of  the  blood  ordain ; 
Who,  as  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  pre^-ail, 
In  youth  dost  flourish,  and  with  age  shalt  fail  | 
Till,  mingled  wiUi  thy  partner's  latest  breath. 
Thou  fjy'st  dissoW'd  m  air,  and  lost  in  death  ? 

Or,  if  thy  great  existence  would  aspire 
To  causes  more  sublime,  of  heavenly  fire 
Weit  thou  a  spark  struck  off,  a  separate  ray, 
Ordain'd  to  mingle  with  terrestrial  cbiy ; 
With  it  condemned  for  certain  years  to  d»«I, 
To  grieve  its  fhulties,  and  its  pains  to  feel  j 
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To  teach  it  ^boA  anfl  ill,  disgrace  or  ftiine, 

Pale  it  with  rage,  or  redden  it  with  shame  | 

To  guide  its  actions  with  informing  care. 

In  peace  to  judge,  to  conquer  in  the  war  | 

fletader  it  agile,  witty,  valiant,  sage. 

As  fits  the  various  course  of  human  age ; 

Tilt  as  the  earthly  part  decays  and  Ihlls, 

The  captive  breaks  her  pHson*s  mouldering  H^ls; 

Hovers  a  while  upon  the  sad  remains. 

Which  now  the  pile  or  sepulchre  contains  ; 

And  thence  with  liberty  unbounded  files. 

Impatient  to  fegain  her  Aative  skies  ? 

Whatever  thou  Art,  where-e'er  ordftinM  to  go, 
(Points  which  we  rather  ma^  dispute  than  know) 
Come  on,  thou  little  inmate  of  this  breast. 
Which  for  thy  sake  from  pateions  I  diveM, 
For  these,  tholi  say'st,  raise  all  the  stdrmy  strife, 
Which  hinder  thy  repose,  and  trouble  life. 
Be  the  fisir  level  of  thy  actions  laid, 
As  temperance  wills,  and  prudence  may  persttade : 
Be  thy  affections  undisturbed  and  clear. 
Guided  to  what  may  great  or  good  appear. 
And  try  if  life  be  worth  the  liver's  care. 

Amassed  in  man,  there  justly  is  beheld 
What  through  the  whole  creation  has  excelled : 
The  life  and  growth  of  plants,  of  beasts  the  sense. 
The  angel's  forecast  and  intelligence : 
Say  from  these  glorious  seeds  what  harvest  flows, 
Kecount  our  blessings,  and  compare  our  woes^ 
In  its  true  light  let  clearest  reason  see 
'The  roan  dragg'd  out  to  act,  and  forced  to  be ; 
Helpless  and  naked,  on  a  woman's  knees 
To  be  expos'd  and  rear'd  as  she  may  please, 
Jfeel  her  neglect,  and  pine  from  her  disease : 
His  tender  eye  by  too  direct  a  ray 
Wounded,  and  flying  from  unpractis'd  day  | 
ti'w  heart  assaulted  by  invading  air, 
And  beafing  fen'ent  to  the  vital  war; 
To  his  young  sense  how  variottt  forms  appear. 
That  strike  his  wonder,  and  excite  his  fear: 
By  his  distortions  he  reveals  his  pains ; 
He  by  bis  tears  and  by  his  sighs  complains  | 
Tin  time  dud  use  assist  the  inftnt  uTetch, 
By  broken  words  and  rudiments  of  speech. 
His  wants  in  plainer  characters  to  show. 
And  paint  more  perfect  figures  of  his  woe  ; 
CondemnM  to  sacrifice  his  childish  years 
To  babbling  ignorante,  and  to  empty  fears ; 
To  pass  the  nper  period  of  his  age, 
Acting  his  part  upon  a  crowded  stage , 
To  lasting  toils  exposed,  and  endless  cares,  , 
To  open  dangers,  and  to  secret  snares ; 
To  malice,  which  the  vengeful  foe  intends, 
And  the  more  dangerous  love  of  seeming  friends. 
His  deeds  examined  by  the  fieople's  will. 
Prone  to  forget  the  good,  and  blame  the  ill ; 
Or  sadly  censured  in  their  curs'd  debate. 
Who  in  the  scomer's  or  the  judge's  seat, 
Daite  to  condemn  the  virtue  which  they  hate. 
Or,  woqld  he  rather  leave  this  frantic  scene. 
And  trees  and  beasts  prefer  to  courts  and  men. 
In  the  remotest  wood  and  lonely  grot 
Certain  to  meet  that  worst  of  evils.  Thought ; 
Different  ideas  to  his  memory  brought, 
Some  intricate  as  are  the  pathless  woods. 
Impetuous  some  as  the  descending  floods ; 
With  anxious  doubts,  with  raging  passions  torn, 
Ko  sweet  companion  ncnr,  with  whom  to  moutn, 
Hebelirs  the  echoing  rock  return  his  sighs. 
And  from  himself  the  frighted  hermit  flies. 


Thus,  through  what  path  soe»er  of  life  we  rotei 
ttage  companies  our  bate^  and  giief  our  love. 
Vex*d-with  the  present  moment's  heaxy  gloom, 
"VITiy  seek  we  brightness  from  the  vvats  to  come  ? 
Dtsturb'd  and  broken  like  a  sick  man's  sleep, 
Our  troubled  thoughts  to  distant  prospects  leap. 
Desirous  still  what  flics  us  to  o'eftake, 
For  hope  is  but  the  drcaiti  of  those  that  wake  : 
But,  looking  back,  wc  see  the  drearlftil  train 
Of  woes  anew,  which  were  we  to  sustain. 
We  should  refuse  to  tread  the  path  again  ; 
Still  adding  grief,  still  counting  from  the  fiist. 
Judging  the  latest  evils  still  the  woi-st. 
And  sadly  finding  each  progressive  h«)ur 
Heighteh  their  number  and  augment  their  powefi 
Till,  by  one  countless  sum  of  woes  opprcst. 
Hoary  with  cares,  and  ignorant  cff  rest. 
We  find  the  vital  springs  rcIaxVl  and  wOm, 
CompelPd  our  common  impotence  to  mourn. 
Thtts  through  the  round  of  age  to  childhood  w^ 

return; 
Reflecting  find,  that  naked  from  the  womb 
Wc  j^est^inlay  came  forth  j  that  in  the  tomb 
Naked  again  we  must  to  morrow  lie, 
Bom  to  lament,  to  labour,  and  to  die. 

Pass  we  the  ills  which  each  liian  feels  or  dreadlj 
The  weight  or  fallen  or  hangihg  o'er  our  heads; 
llie  bear,  the  lion,  teorours  of  the  plain. 
The  sheepfold  scatler'd,  and  the  shepherd  slain  j 
The  frequent  errourfi  of  the  pathless  wood. 
The  giddy  precipice,  and  the  dangerous  flood ; 
The  noisome  pestilence,  that,  in  open  war, 
Terrible  maR*hf>s  through  the  mid-day  air. 
And  scatters  death  ;  the  arrow  that  by  nigbt 
Cuts  the  dank  mist,  and  fatal  wings  its  flight; 
Tlie  billowing  snow,  and  violence  of  the  shower, 
That  fh)m  the  hills  disperse  their  dreadful  store. 
And  o'er  the  vales  collected  ruin  pour ; 
The  worm  that  gnaws  the  ripening  fruit,  sad  gues:^ 
Canker  or  locust,  hurtful  to  infest 
The  blade;  while  husks  elude  the  tiller's  care. 
And  enjinence  of  want  dJstingliishes  the  year. 
Pass  we  the  slow  disease,  and  subtle  pain, 
Which  our  weak  frame  is  destin'd  to  sustain  | 
The  cruel  stone  with  congregated  war 
Tearing  his  bloody  way ;  the  cold  catarrh. 
With  frequent  impulse,  and  contmaed  Strife, 
Weakening  the  wasted  seats  of  irksome  life ; 
Tlie  gout's  fierce  rack,  the  burning  fever's  rage^ 
The  sad  experiehce  of  decay ;  and  age. 
Herself  the  sorest  ill ;  ti^hile  Death  and  ease. 
Oft'  and  in  vain  invok'd  or  to  appease 
Or  end  the  grief,  with  habty  wings  recede 
From  the  vext  patient  and  the  sickly  bed. 

Nought  shall  it  profit,  that  the  charming  fair, 
Angelic,  softest  work  of  Heaven,  draws  near 
To  the  cold  shaking  paralytic  hand. 
Senseless  of  beauty's  touch,  or  love's  command; 
Nor  longer  apt  or  able  to  fulfil 
The  dictates  of  its  feeble  master^  wilL 
Nought  shall  the  psaltry  and  the  harp  avail. 
The  pleasing  song,  or  well-repeated  isle, 
When  the  quick  spirits  their  warm  march  Ibriiea^ 
And  numbing  coldness  has  unbrac'd  the  ear. 

The  verdant  rising  of  the  flowery  bill. 
The  vale  enamell'd,  and  the  crystal  rill. 
The  ocean  rolling,  and  the  shelly  shore. 
Beautiful  objects,  shall  delight  no  more. 
When  the  lax'd  shiews  of  the  weaken'd  ey« 
In  watery  dampi  or  dim  nifiutioo  Ue^ 
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Day  folkmt  night;  the  cloads  return  again 
After  the  falling  of  the  latter  rain ; 
But  to  the  aged-blind  shall  ne'er  return 
Grateful  nciantude :  he  still  must  mourn 
The  Sun,  and  Moon,  and  every  starry  light, 
£clips*d  to  him,  and  lost  in  everlasting  night. 

Behold  where  Age's  wretched  victim  lies. 
See  his  head  trembling,  and  his  ha]f-4:lo6'd  eyes ; 
Frequent  for  breath  his  panting  bosom  heaves;  - 
To  broken  sleep  his  remnant  sense  he  gives, 
And  only  by  his  pains,  awaking,  fiiids  he  lives* 

Loo0*d  by  devouring  Time,  the  silver  cord 
Bissever'd  lies ;  unhonour*d  from  the.  board 
The  crystal  urn,  when  broken,  is  thrown  by, 
And  apter  utensils  their  place  supply. 
These  things  and  thou  must  share  one  equal  lot, 
I)ie  and  be  lost,  corrupt  and  be  forgot; 
While  still  another  and  another  race 
Shall  now  supply,  and  now  give  up  the  place ; 
From  earth  atl  came,  to  earth  must  all  return. 
Frail  at  the  cord,  and  brittle  as  the  urn. 

Buc  be  the  terrour  of  these  ills  suppressed. 
And  view  we  man  with  health  and  vigour  blest. 
Home  he  returns  with  the  declining  Sun, 
Hm  deatinM  task  of  labour  hardly  done ; 
Goes  forth  again  with  the  ascending  ray. 
Again  his  travel  for  bis  bread  to  pay, 
And  find  the  ill  sufficient  to  the  day. 
Haply  at  night  he  does  with  horrour  shun 
A  widow'd  daughter  or  a  dying  son ; 
His  neighbour's  offspring  he  to  morrow  sees, 
And  doubly  feels  his  want  in  their  increase ; 
The  next  day,  and  the  next,  he  mAst  attend 
His  foe  triumphant,  or  his  buried  friend. 
In  every  act  and  turn  of  life  he  feels 
Public  calamities,  or  household  ills ; 
The  due  reward  to  just  desert  refused, 
The  trust  betray'd,  the  nuptial  bed  abus*d; 
Tlie  judge  corrupt,  the  lonjr -depending  cause, 
And  doubtful  issue  of  misconstrued  laws; 
'J'he  crafty  turns  of  a  dishonest  state, 
Aim!  violent  will  of  the  wrong-doing  great ; 
T*he  veoom'd  tongue,  injurious  to  his  fame. 
Which  nor  can  wisdom  shuu,  nor  fair  advice  re- 
claim. 

Esteem  we  these,  my  friends,  event  and  chance. 
Produced  as  atoms  from  the  fluttering  dance  ? 
Or  higher  yet  their  essence  may  we  draw 
From  destined  order  and  eternal  law  ? 
Again,  my  Muse,  the  cruel  doubt  repeat : 
Spring  they,  I  say,  from  accident  or  Fata  ? 
Yet  such  we  find  they  are  as  can  control 
The  servile  actions  of  our  wavering  soul : 
Can  fright,  can  alter,  or  can  chain,  tlie  will ; 
Their  ilk  all  built  on  life,  that  fundamental  ilL 

O  fatal  search !  in  which  the  labouring  mind. 
Still  presiM  with  ^freight  of  woe,  still  hopes  to  find, 
A  shadow  of  delight,  a  dream  of  peace. 
From  yean  of  pain  one  moment  of  release; 
HopiDg  at  least  she  may  herself  deceive, 
Against  experience  willing  to  believe, 
Desiroos  to  rejoice,  condemn'd  to  grieve. 

Happy  the  mortal  man,  who  now  at  last 
Hat  tfatoogh  this  doleful  ^-ale  of  misery  post. 
Who  to  hk  destined  stage  has  carryM  on 
The  tedious  load,  and  laid  his  burthen  down; 
'Whoai  the  cut  brass,  or  wounded  marble,  shows 
Victor  o*er  life,  and  all  her  train  of  woes. 
Be,  happier  yet,  wlto,  privileged  by  Fattt 
V»  shorter  labour  and  a  lighter  wei^ht^ 


Received  but  yesterday  the  gift  of  hrefttfa. 
Ordered  to  morrow  U>retum  to  death. 
But  O  1  beyond  description  happiest  he. 
Who  ne'er  must  roll  on  life's  tumultuous  sea  ; 
Who,  with  bless'd  freedom,  from  the  general  doom 
Exempt,  must  never  force  tlie  teeming  womb. 
Nor  see  the  Sun,  nor  sink  into  the  tomb ! 

Who  breathes,  must  sufier ;  and  who  thinks,  niosl 
.    mourn ; 
And  he  alone  is  blessed,  who  ne'er  was  bom. 

"  Yet  in  thy   turn,  thou  frolhiing  prcacberi 
Are  not  these  general  miixims  too  severe  f    [hear  t 
Say :  cannot  power  secure  its  owner's  bliss  } 
And  is  not  wealth  the  potent  sire  of  peace  ? 
Are  victors  bless'd  with  fame,  or  kings  with  easef*^ 

I  tell  thee,  life  is  but  one  common  care. 
And  man  was  bom  to  suffer,  and  to  fear. 

"  But  is  no  rank,  no  station,  no  degree. 
From  this  contagious  taint  of  sorrow  free  V* 

None,  mortal !  non&     Yet  in  a  bolder  stralfl 
l*it  me  this  melancholy  truth  maintain. 
But  hence,  ye  woridly  and  prophane,  retire  ; 
For  I  adapt  my  voice,  and  raise  my  lyw, 
To  notions  not  by  vulsrar  dar  received : 
Yet  still  must  covet  life,  and  be  deceiv'd ; 
Your  very  fear  of  death  shall  make^  you  try 
To  cateh  the  shade  of  immortality; 
Wishing  on  Earth  to  linger,  and  to  save 
Part  of  its  prey  from  the  devouring  grave; 
To  those  who  may  survive  you  to  bequeath 
Something  entire,  in  spite  of  Time  and  Death  | 
A  fancy'd  kind  of  being  to  retrieve. 
And  in  a  book,  or  from  a  building,  live. 
False  hope !  vain  labour  1  let  some  ages  fly, 
The  dome  shall  moulder,  and  the  volume  die ; 
Wretehca,  still  taught,  still  will  ye  think  it  strange. 
That  all  the  parts  of  this  great  fabric  change, 
Quit  their  old  station,  and  primeval  frame, 
And  lose  their  shape,  thehr  essence,  and  their 
name? 

Reduce  the  song  r  our  hopes,  our  joys,  are  ^ain  j 
Our  lot  is  sorrow,  and  our  portion  pain. 

What  pause  firom  woe,  what  hopes  of  oomfcrt 
bring 
The  name  of  wise  or  great,  of  judge  or  king  ? 
What  is  a  king? — a  man  condemned  to  beiur 
The  public  builhen  of  the  nation's  care ; 
Now  crown'd  sonns  angry  faction  to  appease ; 
Now  fiills  a  victim  to  the  people's  ease ; 
Prom  the  first  blooming  of  his  ill>taught  youth, 
Nourish'd  in  flattery,  and  estranged  from  trath  ; 
At  home  surrounded  by  a  servile  crowd. 
Prompt  to  abuse,  and  in  detraction  loud ; 
Abroad  begirt  with  men,  and  swords,  and  speart^ 
His  very  state  acknowledging  his  feais ; 
Marching  amidst  a  thousand  guards,  he  shows 
His  secret  terrour  of  a  thousand  foes : 
In  war,  however  prudent,  great,  or  breve, 
To  blind  events  and  fickle  chance  a  slave) 
Seeking  to  settle  what  for  ever  flies, 
Sure  of  the  toil,  uncertain  of  the  prise. 

But  he  returns  with  conquest  on  his  brow. 
Brings  up  the  triumph,  and  absolves  the  vow  s 
llie  captive  generals  to  his  car  were  ty'd; 
The  joyful  citizens  tumultuous  tide. 
Echoing  his  glory,  gratify  his  pride. 
What  is  this  triumph  }  madness,  shouts,  and  nolN^ , 
One  great  collection  of  the  people's  voioe. 
The  wretohes  he  brings  back  in  chams  relata 
I  W^bat  nay  to  moirow  be  the  victor's  Sa^-^ 
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Hie  spoils  tod  tro];»tiies,  tome  befare  him,  show 

Kational  loss,  and  epidemic  voe, 

Various  distress,  which  he  and  his  may  know. 

Does  be  not  mourn  the  valiant  thousands  shun. 

The  heroes,  once  the  .glory  of  the  plain. 

Left  in  the  conflict  of  the  fetal  day. 

Or  the  wolfs  portion,  or  the  vulture's  pray? 

Does  be  not  weep  the  laurel  which  he  wears. 

Wet  with  the  soldier's  blood,  and  widow's  tears  ? 

See,  where  he  comes,  the  darling  of  the  war ! 
See  millions  crowding  round  the  gilded  car ! 
Ja  the  vast  joys  of  this  ecstatic  hour, 
And  full  fruition  of  successful  power. 
One  moment  and  one  thought  might  let  him  scan 
The  various  turns  of  life,  and  fickle  state  of  man. 
Are  the  dire  images  of  sad  distrust. 
And  popular  change,  obscur'd  amid  the  dust 
That  rises  from  tho  victor^s  rapid  wheel  ? 
Can  the  loud  clarion  or  shrill  fife  repel 
The  inward  cri^  of  care  ?  can  Nature's  voice, 
Plamtive,  be  drown'd  or  lessen'd  in  the  noise ; 
Though  shouts  of  thunder  loud  afilict  the  air, 
^tun  the  birds,  now  released,  and  shake  the  ivory 
chair  ?  [crowd, 

"  Yon  crowd,"  he  might  reflect,  "  yon  joyful 
Pleas'd  with  my  honours,  in  my.  praises  loud j 
(Should  fleeting  Victory  to  the  vanqutsh'd  go. 
Should  she  depress  my  arms,  and  raise  the  foe) 
Would  for  that  foe  with  equal  ardour  wait 
At  the  high  paUce,  or  the  crowded  gate ; 
With  restless  rage  would  pull  my  statues  down. 
And  cast  the  brass  anew  to  his  renowib. 

'*  O  impotent  desire  of  worldly  sway ! 
That  I,  who  make  the  triumph  of  to  day. 
May  of  to  morrow's  pomp  one  part  appear, 
Ghastly  with  wounds,  and  lifeless  on  the  bier ! 
Then  (vileness  of  mankind ! )  then  of  all  these» 
Whom  my  dilated  eye  with  labour  sees, 
Would  one,  alas !  repeat  me  good,  or  great. 
Wash  my  pale  body,  or  bewail  my  fate  ? 
Or,  march'd  I  chain'd  behind  the  ho»tile  car. 
The  victor's  pastime,  and  the  sport  of  war. 
Would  one,  would  one  his  pitying  sorrow  lend. 
Or  be  so  poor,  to  own  he  was  my  friend  ?" 

Avails  it  then,  O  Reason,  to  be  wise  ? 
To  see  this  cruel  scene  with  quicker  eyes  > 
To  know  with  more  distinction  to  complain, 
And  have  superior  sense  in  feeling  pain  ? 

Jiet  us  revolve  that  roll  with  strictest  eye, 
Where,  safe  finom Time,  distinguisii'd  actions  lie; 
And  judge  if  greatness  be  exempt  from  pain. 
Or  pleasure  ever  may  with  power  remain. 

Adam,  great  type,  for  whon^  the  world  was  made, 
The  fairest  blessing  to  his  arms  convey'd, 
A  charming  wife;  and  air,  and  sea,  and  Und^ 
And  all  that  move  therein,  to  his  command 
Render'd  obedient:  say,  my  pensive  Muse, 
What  did  these  golden  promises  produce  ? 
Scarce  tasting  life,  he  was  of  joy  bereav'd : 
One  dsy,  I  think,  in  Paradise  he  liv*d  $ 
Dcstin'd  the  next  his  journey  to  pursue, 
Where  wounding  thorns  and  cursed  thistles  grew. 
Ere  yet  he  earns  his  bread,  a-down  his  brow, 
Inclin'd  to  earth,  his  labouring  sweat  must  flow ; 
His  limbs  must  ake,  with  daily  toils  opprcss'd, 
Ere  long-wish'd  night  brings  necessary  rest 
Still  viewing,  witli  regret,  his  darting  Eve, 
He  for  her  follies  and  his  own  must  grieve; 
Bewailing  still  afresh  their  hapless  choice ; 
His  ear  &  frighted  w^h  the  imag'd  voice 


Of  Heaven,  when  fint  it  thundered;  oli  lutti^ 
Aghast,  as  when  the  infimt  lightning  flew, 
And  the  stern  cherub  stopp'd  the  fatal  road, 
Arm'd  with  the  flames  of  an  avenging  God. 
His  younger  son  on  the  polluted  groimd. 
First-fruit  of  Death,  lies  plaintive  of  a  womsd 
Given  by  a  brother's  hand :  his  eldest  birth 
Flies,  mark'd  by  Heaven,  a  fugitive  o'er  Earth. 
Yet  why  these  sorrows  beap'd  upon  the  sire. 
Becomes  nor  man,  nor  angel,  to  inquire. 

Each  age  sinn'd  on ;  and  guilt  advanc'd  with 
time : 
The  son  still  added  to  the  father's  crime; 
Till  God  arose,  and,  great  in  anger,  said, 
*'  Lo  !  it  rcpenteth  me,  that  man  was  made ! 
Withdraw  thy  light,  thou  Sun !  be  dark,  ye  skies  * 
And  fix>m  your  deep  abyss,  ye  waters,  rise  !** 

The  frighted  angels  heard  th'  Almighty  Lord, 
And  o*er  the  Earth  from  wrathful  vials  poar*d 
Tempests  and  storms,  Obedient  to  his  wofd« 
Mean  time,  his  providence  to  Noah  gave 
The  guard  of  all  that  he  design'd  to  save. 
Exempt  finom  general  doom  the  patriarch  stood, 
Contemn'd  the  waves,  and  trinmph'd  o*er  the  flood. 

The  winds  fall  silent,  and  the  waves  decrease. 
The  dove  brings  quiet,  and  the  olive  peace  } 
Yet  still  his  heart  does  inward  sorrow  feel. 
Which  faith  alone  forbids  him  to  reveal 
If  on  the  backward  world  h'ls  views  arc  cast, 
'Tis  death  diifus'd,  and  universal  waste  : 
Present,  (sad  prospect!)  can  he  aught  descry. 
But  (what  affects  his  melancholy  eye) 
The  beaoti^  of  the  ancient  fabric  lost. 
In  chains  of  craggy  hill',  or  Icngtlis  of  dreary  coast  f 
While,  to  high  Heaven  his  pious  breathings  tum'd. 
Weeping  he  hop'd,  and  sacrificing  moum'd; 
"Wh^ai  of  God's  image  only  eight  he  found 
Snatch'd  from  the  watery  grave,  and  sav'd  from 

nations  drownM ; 
And  of  three  sons,  the  future  hopes  of  Earth, 
The  seed  whence  empires  must  recei^-e  their  birth. 
One  he  foresees  excluded  heavenly  grace. 
And  mark*d  with  curses,  fatal  to  his  race ! 

Abraliam,  potent  prince,  the  friend  of  God, 
Of  human  ills  must  bear  the  destin'd  load ; 
By  blood  and  battles  must  his  power  maintain. 
And  slay  the  monarchs  ere  he  rules  the  plain  i 
Must  deal  just  portions  of  a  servile  life 
To  a  proud  handmaid  and  a  pecvi»h  wife  ; 
Must  with  the  mother  leave  the  weeping  sod. 
In  want  to  wander,  and  in  wilds  to  groan  ^ 
Must  take  his  other  child,  his  age's  h<^. 
To  trembling  Moriani's  melancholy  top, 
Order'd  to  drcuch  his  knife  in  filial  blood. 
Destroy  his  heir,  or  disobey  his  God. 

Moses  beheld  that  God  ;  but  bow  beheld  ? 
llie  Deity  in  radiant  beams  conceal'd. 
And  clouded  in  a  deep  abyss  of  light ; 
While  present,  too  severe  for  human  sight. 
Nor  staying  longer  than  one  swifi-wing'd  night. 
The  following  days,  and  months,  and  years,  decreed 
To  fierce  encounter,  and  to  toilsome  di»ud. 
His  youth  with  wants  and  hardskps  must  engage; 
Plots  and  rebellions  must  disturb  his  age; 
Some  Corah  still  arose,  some  rebel  slave. 
Prompter  to  sink  the  state,  than  he  to  saw : 
And  Israel  did  bis  rage  so  far  provoke, 
That  what  the  Godhead  wrote,  the  prophet  broke 
His  voice  soarcc  heard,  his  dictates  scarce  beliav'X, 
In  camps,  in  arms,  in  pilgrimage,  he  liv'd ; 
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Ami  dy*cl  obedient  to  KveresUaw, 
forbid  to  tread  the  promis'd  land  he  saw. 

My  ikther's  life  was  one  long  line  of  care, 
A  teeae  of  danger,  and  a  state  of  war. 
Aiarm'd,  expoe'd,  bis  childhood  must  engage 
The  bear's  rough  gripe,  and  foaming  lion's  rage. 
Bjr  various  turns  his  thrcaten'd  youth  must  fear 
Ooliah*s  lifted  sarord,  and  Saul*9  emitted  spear* 
Forlorn  he  must  and  pe^-cdted  fly. 
Climb  the  steep  mountain,  in  the  cavern  lie^ 
And  oStmi  ask,  and  be  refused,  to  die;. 

For  CTer,  from  his  maaly  toil,  are  known 
The  weight  of  power,  and  an^ish  of  a  crown; 
What  tongue  can  speak  the  restless  monarch's  woes, 
When  God  and  Nathan  were  declared  his  fees  i    ' 
When  every  object  his  offence  rCvil'd, 
The  husband  murrter'd,  and  the  wife  defll'd, 
The  parent's  sins  impms'd  upon  the  dying  child  ? 
What  heart  can  think  the  grief  which  he  sustaan*d, 
When  the  king's  crime  broiight  Yengeance  on  the 

.  land ; 
And  the  mexorable  prophet^s  voibe  [choice' 

Gave  femine,  plague,  or  war,  aAd  bid  him  ton  bis 

He  dy'd  ;  and,  oh  !  may  no  reflection  shed 
Its  poi^obs  venom  on  tH^  royal  dead  ! 
Vet  the  unwilling  truth  mutt  be  expressed. 
Which  long  has  Inbour'd  in  this  pensive  breast: 
I>)'ittg,  he  added  to  my  weight  of  care ; 
Re  miade  me  to  his  crimei  undoubted  heir  ; 
Left  his  unftnish'd  murder  to  his  son, 
And  Juab's  blood  eotAiPd  on  Judah's  crown. 

Veung  as  I  was,  I  hasted  to  fulfil 
Tie  cruel  dietates  of  my  parent's  will. 
Of  his  ikir  d^cds  a  distant  view  I  took, 
Bat  tam'd  the  tube,  upon  his  faults  to  look. 
Forgot  his  youth,  spent  in  his  country's  cause^ 
His  care  of  right,  his  reverence  to  the  laws ; 
But  could  with  joy  his  years  of  folly  trace, 
Broken  and  old  in  Bathsheba's  embrace ; 
Could  follow  him,  where'er  he  qtray'd  from  good, 
And  cite  his  sad  example,  whilst  i  trod 
Paths  open  to  deceit,  and  track'd  with  blood. 
Soon  docile  to  the  secret  acts  of  ill. 
With  smiles  I  conld  betray,  with  temper  kill  j 
Sum  in  a  brother  could  a  rival  view, 
Watch  all  hid  acts,  and  all  his  ways  pnrsoe» 
In  vain  for  life  he  to  the  altar  fled : 
Ambition  and  reven^  have  certiUn  speed« 
£v'n  there,  my  soul,  ev'n  there  hcshould  hftVe  fell, 
But  that  my  intemt  did  my  rage  conceal. 
Doubling  my  crime,  I  promise,  and  deceive, 
Porpooe  to  slay,  whilst  swearing  to  forgive. 
Treaties,  persuasions,  sighs,  and  tears,  are  vain; 
With  m  mean  Lie  cuis'd  vengeance  I  sustain. 
Join  fraud  to  fbrce,  and  policy  to  power, 
Till,  of  the  destined  fugitive  secure, 
In  solemn  sUte  to  parricide  I  rise. 
And,  as  God  lives,  this  day  my  brother  diet. 
Be  witness  to  my  tean,  celestial  Muse ; 
In  vain  I  would  forget,  in  vain  eitcute, 
Fraternal  Mood  by  my  direction  spilt; 
In  vmin  oo  Joab's  head  transfer  the  guilt: 
The  deed  was  acted  by  the  subject's  hand  ; 
The  sword  was  pointed  by  the  king's  comoiand** 
Mine  was  the  murder;  itwasminealcne: 
Yean  of  cootritkm  mutt  the  crime  ataoe; 
Kor  can  my  j^ilty  soul  eipect  relief. 
But  from  a  long  sincerity  of  grief. 

Witb  an  imperftet  hand,  and  trembling  hM^ii, 
Ber  love  of  tnitb  9i9cr«»  to  htr  art» 

VOI.X. 


Already  the  reflecting  Muse  has  trsc'd 

The  mournful  figures  of  my  actions  past. 

The  pensive  goddess  has  already  taught 

How  vain  is  hope,  and  how  vexatiocis  thought; 

From*  growing  childhood  to  declining  age. 

How  tedious  every  step,  how  gloomy  every  stage* 

This  course  of  vanity  Bimpmt  complete, 

1  Vd  in  the  field  of  life,  I  hope  retreat 

III  the  still  shades  of  Death :  for  dt«ad  and  pain^ 

And  griefs,  will  find  then-  shafts  elanc'd  in  vain. 

And  their  points  broke,  retorted  from  the  head, 

Skfe  in  the  grave,  and  free  among  the  dead. 

Yet  tell  me,  frighted  Reason !  what  is  de«th  } 
Blood  only  stopp'd,  and  interrupted  breath  ; 
The  utmost  limit  of  a  ifarrcrw  span. 
And  end  of  motion,  which  with  life  begftn. 
As  smoke  tiiat  rises  from  the  kindling  fires 
Is  seen  this  moment,  and  the  next  expires  | 
As  empty  clouds  by  rising  winds  are  tost. 
Their  fleetingforms  scarce  sooner  found  than  lott  | 
So  vanishes  our  state,  to  pass  our  days; 
So  life  but  opent  now,  and  now  decays : 
The  cradle  aild  the  tomb,  fllat !  so  nigh, 
To  Kve,  is  sc^rte  distinguith'd  ftom  to  die. 

Cure  of  the  miser's  w]bh,  and  coward's  feur. 
Death  only  shows  us  what  we  knew  was  near. 
With  courage,  therefore,  view  the  pointed  hohr, 
Dread  not  Death's  anger,  hot  expect  his  power| 
Nor  Nature's  law  witb  fruitless  soAow  mourn, 
Butdfe,  O  mortal  man!  for  thou  wast  bonb 

Cautious  thro'  doubt,  by  want  of  courage  wise. 
To  such  advice  the  reasoner  still  replies. 

Yet  measuring  kll  the  long-continued  spuoe, 
Every  tfuocessive  day's  repeated  race, 
Since  Time  first  started  from  his  pristine  goal, 
TUl  he  had  reach'd  that  hour  wherein  my  soul, 
Join'd  to  my  body,  swelled  the  womb;  I  was 
(At  least  1  think  so)  hotbing :  must  I  past 
Again  to  nothing,  when  this  vital  breath. 
Ceasing,  consigns  me  o'er  to  rest  and  d^th? 
Must  the  whole  man,  amazing  thought !  return 
To  the  cold  marble,  or  contracted  urn  ? 
And  never  shall  those  particles  agnnee. 
That  wei^  in  life  this  Individual  he^ 
But,  sever'd,  must  they  join  the  general«mast» 
Through  other  forms  and  shapes  ordain'd  to  past, 
Nor  thotight  nor  image  kept  of  what  he  was } 
Does  the  great  Word,  that  gave  him  sense,  ordAia 
ThAt  life  shall  never  wake  that  sense  again? 
And  will  no  power  his  sinking  spirits  save 
From  the  datk  caves  of  Death,  and  chambers  of 
the  Grave? 

£nch  evening  t  behold  the  settmg  Sun,    . 
With  downwardspeed,  into  the  Ocean  run: 
Yet  the  same  light  (pass  but  some  fleeting  houn) 
Exerts  his  vigour,  and  renews  his  powers; 
Starts  the  bright  race  again :  his  constant  flame 
Rises  and  sets,  returning  still  the  same. 
I  mark  the  various  fury  of  the  winds ; 
Thete  neither  seasons  guide,  nor  order  binds; 
They  dov  dilate,  and  now  contract  their  force ; 
Various  their  roeed,  but  endless  is  their  ooursew 
From  his  firdt  fountain  and  beginning  ouze, 
Down  to  the  sea  each  brook  and  torrent  flows  t 
Though  tundry  drops  or  leave  or  swell  the  stream, 
The  whole  still  runs,  with  equal  pace,  the  same; 
Still  other  waves  supply  the  rismg  urns. 
And  the  eternal  flood  no  want  of  water  mourns. 

Why  then  must  man  obey  the  sad  decree. 
Which  sntjectt  neiUMr  tun,  nor  wind,  norien  f 
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A  flower,  thmt  does  with  opentos  morn  arise. 
And,  flourishing  the  day,  at  evening  dies ; 
A  winged  eastern  blast,  just  skimming  o'er 
The  ocean's  brow,  and  sinking  on  the  shore ; 
A  fire,  whose  flames  through  cx^ckling  stubble  fly, 
A  meteor  shooting  from'  the  summer  sky; 
A  bowl  adown  the  bending  mountain  roU'd;  , 

A  bubble  breaking,  and  a  fiible  told; 
A  noon-tide  shadow,  and  a  midnight  dream; 
Are  emblems  which,  with  semblance  apt,  proclaim 
Our  earthly  course ;  but,  O  my  soul !  so  fisst 
Must  life  run  off,  and  death  for  ever  last  r 

This  dark  opinion,  sure,  is  too  confin'd ; 
%Ise  whence  this  hopOj  and  terrour  of  the  mind  ? 
Does  something  still,  and  somewhere  yet  remain. 
Reward  or  punishment,  delight  or  pain  ? 
Say :  shall  our  relics  second  birth  receive  ? 
Sleep  we  to  wake,  and  only  die  to  live  ? 
When  the  sad  wife  has  clos'd  her  husband's  eyes, 
Andpie^M  the  echdng  vault  with  doleful  cries, 
lies  the  pale  corpse  not  yet  entirely  dead. 
The  spirit  only  from  the  body  fled ; 
The  grosser  part  of  heat  and  motion  void. 
To  be  by  fire,  or  worm,  or  time,  destroyed; 
The  Soul,  immortal  substance,  to  remain. 
Conscious  of  joy,  and  capable  of  pain? 
And,  if  her  acts  have  been  directed  well, 
While  with  her  friendly  clay  she  deign'd  to  dwell. 
Shall  she  with  aafcty  reach  her  pristine  seat  ? 
?ind  her  rest  endless,  and  her  bliss  complete  ? 
And,  while  the  bury'd.man  we  idly  mourn, 
Bo  angels  joy  to  see  bis  better  half  return } 
But,  if  she  has  deform'd  this  earthly  life 
With  murderous  rapine,  and  seditious  strife^ 
Amaz'd,  repuls'd,  and  by  those  angels  driven 
Prom  the  ethereal  seat,  and  blissful  Heaven, 
In  everlasting  darkness  must  she  lie. 
Still  more  unhappy,  that  she  cannot  die  ? 

Amid  two  seas,  on  one  small  point  of  land, 
Weary'd,  uncertain,  and  amaz'd,  we  stand : 
On  either  side  our  thoughts  incessant  turn ; 
Forward  we  dread,  and  looking  back  we  mourn; 
Losing  the  present  in  thi^  dubious  haste, 
And  lost  ourselves  betwixt  the  future  and  the  past. 

Theae  cn.el  doubts  contending  in  my  breast, 
Af  y  reason  staggering,  and  my  hopes  oppressed, 
*  *  Once  more,"'  I  said,  "  once  more  I  will  inquire, 
What  is  this  little,  agile,  pervious  fire, 
This  fluttering  motion,  which  we  call  the  Mind  ? 
How  does  she  act  ?  and  where  is  she  confin'd  2 
Have  we  the  power  to  guide  her  as  we  please  ? 
Whence  then  those  evils,  that  obstruct  our  ease? 
We  happiness  pursue;  we  fly  from  pain ; 
Yet  the  pursuit,  and  yet  the  flight,  is  vain : 
And,  while  poor  Nature  labours  to  be  blest, 
By  day  with  pleasure,  and  by  night  with  rest, 
SoTne  stronger  power  eludes  our  sickly  will, 
Dashing  our  rising  hope  with  ceitain  ill ; 
.And  makes  us,  with  reflective  trouble,  see 
That  all  is  destinM,  which  we  fancy  free. 

"  That  Power  superiour  then,  which  rules  our 
mind, 
Is  his  decree  by  human  prayer  inclin'd  ? 
Will  he  for  saerifice  our  sorrows  ease  ? 
And  can  our  tears  reverse  his  firm  decrees? 
Then  let  Religion  aid,  where  Reason  fiiils  ; 
Throw  loads  of  inceuse  in,  to  t«m  the  scales; 
And  let  the  silent  sanctuary  show. 
What  from  the  babbling  schools  we  may  not  know. 
Bow  nun  nwy  ahwi  or  bear  hi*  dfWtin'd  pait  of  woe. 


"  What  shall  ami^d,  or  what  absolve,  omrfatef 
Anxious  we  hover  in  a  mediate  state. 
Betwixt  infinity  and  nothing,  bounds. 
Or  boundless  terms,  whose  doubtful  leme  con* 

founds. 
Unequal  thought !  whilst  all  we  apprehend 
Is,  that  our  hopes  must  rise,  our  sorrows  laid. 
As  our  Creator  deigns  to  be  our  friend." 

I  said ; — and  instant  bad  the  priests  prepare 
The  ritual  sacrifice  and  solemn  prayer. 
Select  from  vulgar  herds,  with  garlands  gay, 
A  hundred  bulls  ascend  the  sacred  way. 
The  artful  youth  proceed  to  form  the  choir ; 
They  breathe  the  flute,  or  strike  the  vocal  win^ 
The  maids  in  comely  order  next  advance ; 
They  beat  the  timbrel,  and  instruct  the  daD«% 
Follows  the  chosen  tribe  from  Levi  sprung, 
Chanting,  by  just  return,  the  holy  song. 
Along  the  choir  in  solemn  state  tfaiey  past: 

— ^The  anxious  king  came  last 
The  sacred  hymn  perform'd,  my  promis'd  vow 
I  paid ;  and,  bowing  at  the  altar  low, 

'<  Father  of  Heaven!"  1  said,  "  and  Judge  of 
Earth! 
Whose  word  call'd  out  this  universe  to  bhrtb; 
By  whose  kind  power  and  influencing  care 
llie  various  creatures  move,  and  live,  and  are ; 
But,  ceasing  once  that  care,  withdrawn  that  power. 
They  move  (alas !)  and  live,  and  are  no  more: 
Omniscient  Master,  omnipresent  King, 
To  thee,  to  thee,  my  last  distress  I  bring. 

'*  Thou,  that  canst  still  the  raging  of  the  seas. 
Chain  up  the  winds,  and  bid  the  tempests  cease  I 
Redeem  my  shipwrecked  soul  from  raging  gusts 
Of  cruel  passion  and  deceitful  lusts : 
From  storms  of  rage,  and  dangerous  rocks  of  prids^ 
I^t  thy  strong  hand  this  little  vessel  guide 
(It  was  thy  hand  that  made  it)  through  the  tide 
Impetuous  of  this  life:  let  thy  command 
Direct  my  course,  and  bring  me  safe  to  land ! 

*'  If,  while  this  weary'd  flesh  drawl  fleeting 
breath, 
Not  satisfy'd  with  life,  afraid  of  death. 
It  haply  be  thy  will,  that  I  should  know 
Glimpse  of  delight,  or  pause  from  anxious  woe  I 
From  Now,  from  instant  Now,  great  Sire !  dispel 
The  clouds  that  press  my  soul ;  from  Now  reveal 
A  gracious  beam  of  light ;  from  Now  in^ire 
My  tongue  to  sing,  my  hand  to  touch  the  lyre; 
My  open  thought  to  joyous  prospects  raise, 
And  for  thy  mercy  let  me  sing  thy  praise. 
Or,  if  thy  will  ordains  I  still  shall  wait 
Some  new  hereafter,  and  a  future  state. 
Permit  me  strength,  my  weight  of  woe  to  bcttr. 
And  raise  my  mind  superior  to  my  care. 
I^  rae,  howe'er  unable  to  explain 
1'be  secret  labjTinths  of  thy  ways  to  man, 
With  humble  zeal  confess  thy  awful  power; 
Still  weeping  hope,  and  wondering  still  adorer 
So  in  my  conquest  be  thy  might  declar'd. 
And  for  thy  justice  be  thy  name  rever'd." 

My  prayer  scarce  ended,  a  stupendous  gloom 
Darkens  the  air ;  loud  thunder  shakes  the  dooM^ 
To  the  beginning  miracle  succeed 
Ad  awful  silence  and  religious  dread. 
Sudden  breaks  forth  a  more  than  oMnmonday) 
The  sacred  wood,  which  on  the  altar  lay, 
I'ntouch'd,  unlighted,  glow»— 
Ambniaial  odour,  such  as  never  flows 
From  Arab's  gum,  or  the  i 
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Does  rmmd  the  air  evolving  scebts  diffuse : 
The  holy  grround  is  wet  with  heavenly  dewt: 
Celestial  music  (such  Jessides'  tyre. 
Such  Miriam's  timbrel,  would  in  vain  require) 
Strikes  to  my  thought  through  my  admiring  ear, 
With  ecstacy  too  fine,  9nd  pleasure  hard  to  bear. 
And  lo !  what  sees  my  ravish'd  eye  ?  what  feeltf 
My  wondering  soul  ?  An  opening  cloud  reveals 
An  heavenly  form,  embody'd,  and  arrayed 
With  robes  of  light,     l^  heard.     The  angel  said: 

"  Cease,  man  of  woman  bom,  to  hope  relief 
From  d«iily  trouble  and  continued  grief  ^ 
Thy  hope  of  joy  deliver  to  the  wind. 
Suppress  thy  passions,  and  prepare  thy  mind  ; 
Free  and  familiar  with  misfortune  grow. 
Be  us'd  to  sorrow,  and  inured  to  woe ; 
By  weakening  toil  and  hoary  age  overcome. 
See  thy  decrease,  and  hasten  to  thy  tomb ; 
Leave  to  thy  children  tumult,  strife,  and  war, 
PortkxiBoftoil,  and  legacies  of  care ; 
Send  the  successive  ills  through  i^es  down, 
And  let  each  weeping  father  tell  his  son. 
That  deeper  struck,  and  more  distinctly  griev'd. 
He  must  augment  the  sorrows  he  received. 

**  The  child,  to  whose  success  thy  hope  is  bound. 
Ere  thou  art  scarce  interred,  or  he  is  crown'd, 
To  lust  of  arbitary  sway  inclin'd 
(That  cursed  poison  to  the  prince's  mind  I) 
Shall  from  thy  dictates  and  his  duty  rove, 
And  lose  his  great  defence,  his  people's  love; 
Ill-counsel Pd,  vanquished,  fugitive,  disgraced, 
Studl  mourn  the  feme  of  Jacob's  strength  effaced  j 
Shall  sigh  the  king  diminish'd,  and  the  crown 
With  lessened  rays  descending  to  his  son; 
Shall  see  the  wreaths,  his  grandsire  knew  to  reap 
By  active  toil  and  military  sweat. 
Pining,  incline  their  sickly  leaves,  and  shed 
Their  foUibg  honours  from  his  giddy  head  i 
By  arms  or  prayer  unable  to  assuage 
Domestic  liorrour  and  intestine  rage. 
Shall  from  the  victor  and  the  vanquished  fear. 
From  Israel's  arrow,  and  from  Judah's  spear ; 
Shall  cast  his  weary 'd  limbs  on  Jordan's  flood. 
By  brother's  arms  disturb'd,  and  stain'd  with  kin- 
'  dred-blood.  [race, 

•*  Hence  labouring  years  shall  weep  their  destiu'd 
Charged  with  ill  omens,  sully'd  with  disgrace. 
Time,  by  necessity  compelVd,  shaU  go 
Through  scenes  of  war,  and  epochas  of  woe. 
The  empire,  lessen'd  in  a  parted  stream, 
Shall  lose  its  course — 

Indulge  thy  tears  :  the  Heathen  shall  blaspheme; 
Judah  shall  fall,  oppress'd  by  grief  and  shame. 
And  men  shall  from  her  ruins  know  her  fame. 

"  New  Kgypts  yet  and  second  bonds  remain, 
A  harsher  Pharaoh,  and  a  heavier  chain. 
A^n,  obedient  to  a  dire  Command, 
I'hy  captive  sons  shall  leave  the  promis'd  land.     ■ 
Their  name  more  low,  their  servitude  more  vile,  ' 
Shall  on  Euphrates'  bank  renew  the  grief  of  Nile. 

*'  These  pointed  spires,  that  wound  the  ambient 
sky, 
(Inglorious  change!)  shall  in  dcstniction  lie 
Low,  levell'd  with  the  dust;  their  heights  un- 
known, 
Or  measur'd  by  their  ruin.     Yonder  throne^ 
For  lasting  glory  built,  design'd  the  seat 
Of  kings  for  ever  blest,  for  ever  great, 
Reniov*d  by  the  invader's  barbarous  hand, 
Sball  gncc  his  triompb  in  a  foreign  land* 


The  tyrant  shall  demand  yon  sacred  load 
Of  gold,  and  vessels  set  apart  to  God, 
Then,  by  vile  hands  to  common  use  debas'd. 
Shall  send  them  flowing  round  his  drunken  feast. 
With  sacrilegious  taunt,  and  impious  jest. 

"  Twice  fourteen  ages  shall  their  way  comw 
plete; 
Empires  by  various  turns  shall  rise  and  set ; 
While  thy  abandon'd  tribes  shall  only  know 
A  different  master,  and  a  change  of  woe, 
With  down-cast  eye-lids,  and  with  looks  aghast^ 
Shall  dread  the  future,  or  bewail  the  past 

'*  Afflicted  Israel  shall  sit  weeping  down. 
Fast  by  the  stream  where  Babel's  waters  run ; 
Their  harps  upon  the  neighbouring  willows  hung. 
Nor  joyous  hymn  encouraging  th«3ir.  tongue, 
Nor  cheerful  dance  their  feet ;.  with  toil  oppress'd,  • 
Their  weary'd  limbs  aspiring  but  to  rest. 
In  the  reflective  stream  the  sighing  bride» 
Viewing  her  charms  impair'd,  abash'd,  shall  hide 
Her  pensive  head ;  and  in  her  languid  face    ' 
The  bridegroom  shall  foresee  his  sickly  race. 
While  ponderous  fetters*  vex  their  close  embrace.  . 
With  irksome  anguish  then  your  priests  shall 

mourn 
Their  long-neglected  feasts'  despair'd  return. 
And  sad  oblivion  of  their  solemn  days. 
Thenceforth  their  voices  they  shall  only  raise. 
Louder  to  weep.     By  day,  your  frighted  seers 
Shall  call  for  fountains  to  express  their  tears. 
And  wish  their  eyes  were  floods;  by  night,  finoiA 

.   dreams 
Of  opening    g^Iphs,  bUck  storms,    and  raging 

flames. 
Starting  amaz'd,  shall  to  the  people  show      [woe. 
Emblems  of  heavenly  wrath,  and  mystic  types  of 

"  The  captives,  as  their  tyrant  shall  require 
That  they  should  breathe  the  song*  and  touch  the 
Shall  say  :  Can  Jacob's  servile  race  rejoice,    [lyre, 
Untun'd  the  music,  and  disus'd  the  voice  ? 
What  can  we  play'  (they{shall  discourse),  'how  sing 
In  foreign  lands,  and  to  a  barbarous  king  ? 
We  and  our  fathers,  from  our  childhood  bred    - 
To  watch  the  cruel  victor's  eye,  to  dread 
The  arbitrary  lash,  to  bend,  to  grieve, 
(Outcast  of  mortal  race !)  can  we  conceive 
Image  of  aught  delightfid,  soft,  or  gay? 
Alas !  when  we  have  toil'd  the  longsome  day. 
The  fullest  bliss  our  hearts  aspire  to  know 
Is  but  some  interval  from  active  woe. 
In  broken  rest  and  startling  sleep  to  mourn. 
Till  morn,  the  tyrant,  and  the  soourge,  return. 
Bred  up  in  grief,  can  pleasure  be  our  theme  ? 
Our  endless  anguish  does  not  Nature  claim  ! 
Reason  and  60i*row  are  to  us  the  same. 
Alas  !  with  wild  amazement  we  requira, 
If  idle  Folly  was  not  Pleasure's -fire  ? 
Madness,  we  fancy,  gave  an  ill-tim'd  birth 
To  grinning  Laughter,  and  to  frantic  Mirth.' 

"  This  is  the  series  of  perpetual  woe, 
Which  thou,  alas !  and  thine,  are  born  to  know* 
Illustrious  wretch  !  repine  not,  nor  reply : 
View  not  what  Heaven  ordains  with  Reason's  eye. 
Too  bright  the  object  is;  the  distance  is  too  high. 
The  man,  who  would  resolve  the  work  of  Fate, 
May  limit  number,  and  make  crooked  straight : 
Stop  thy  inquiry  then,  and  curb  thy  sense, 
Nor  let  dust  argue  with  Omnipotence. 
'Tis  God  who  must  dispose,  and  man  susUinj 
Bom  to  endure,  forbidden  to  complain* 
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Thy  som  of  life  murt  his  decrees  fulfil ; 
What  derogates  from  his  command,  is  ill ; 
And  that  alone  is  good  which  centres  in  his  will 

*'  -Yet,  that  thy  lahouring  senses  may  not  droop, 
lost  to  delight,  and  destitute  of  hope, 
Remark  what  I,  Goo's  messenger,  aver 
,  Prom  him,  who  neither  can  deceive  nor  err. 
The  land,   at  length    redeem'd,    shall  cease  to 
Shall  from  her  sad  captivity  return.  [mourn, 

Sion  shall  raise  her  lung- dejected  head, 
And  m  her  courts  the  law  again  be  read. 
Again  the  glorious  temple  shall  arise. 
And  with  new  lustre  pierce  the  neighbonrin|^  skies. 
The  promised  seat  of  empne  shall  again 
Cover  the  mountain,  and  command  the  plain ; 
And,  from  thy  race  distinguish^,  one  shall  sprhig, 
Greater  hi  act  than  victor,  moite  than  kiner 
In  dignity  and  power ,  sent  down  from  heaven. 
To  succour  £arth.    To  him,  To  him,  'tb  gited, 
Fsssion,  and  care,  and  angniSh,  to  destroy. 
Through  him,  soft  peace,  and  plenitude  of  joy. 
Perpetual  o'er  the  world  redeem'd  shall  flow  j 
No  more  may  man  inquire,  nor  angel  know. 

*•  Now,  Solomon!  remettibering  who  thou  art, 
Act  through  thy  remnant  life  the  decent  part 
Go  forth :  be  strong:  with  patiettce  and  with  eafe 
Perform,  and  suffer :  to  thyself  severe, 
Gracious  toothers,  thy  desires  suppresi^dy 
Biffus'd  thy  virtues  -,  first  of  men  !  be  best* 
Thy  sum  of  duty  let  two  words  contain ; 
(O  may  they  graven  in  thy  heart  remam  !) 
Be  humble,  and  be  just"    The  angel  said.'-* 
With  upward  speed  his  agile  wmgs  he  spread  | 
Whilst  on  the  holy  ground  1  prostrate  lay, ' 
By  various  doubu  hnpelFd,  or  to  ober. 
Or  to  object:  at  length  (my  mournful  look 
Heaven-ward  erect)  detcrmin'd,  thus  I  spoke : 

"  Supreme,  all-wise,  eternal  Potentate! 
Sole  Ajithor,  sole  Disposer  of  our  fate  ! 
Enthroned  in  light  and  immortality, 
Whom  no  man  fully  sees,  aifd  none  catf  9U ! 
Original  of  beings !  Power  divine ! 
Since  that  I  live,  and  that  I  think,  is  thine  \^ 
Benign  Creator!  let  thy  plastic  hand 
Dispose  its  own  efieef ;  let  thy  ctHnmand 
Restore,  Great  Father!  thy  instructed  son  ; 
And  in  my  Kct  may  thy  great  will  be  ^ae  V* 
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THREE  SWES  OF  AN  ANTmVE  LAMP, 

btVBM  BY  m  to  LOUD  RAHtBT^ 

AfiTiQUAM  hanc  Lampadem 

k.  Museo  Colbertino  allatam, 

Domino  Harieo  inter  KMift4>Jti  sua 

Reponendam  D.  D.  Matthseus  Prior. 

This  Lamp,  which  Prior  to  his  Harley  gave, 
Brought  from  the  altar  of  the  Cyprian  Dame,- 

'•Indulgent  Time,  through  fitture  ages  save. 
Before  the  Muse  to  bum  with  purer  flame  ! 

Speme  dilectum  Veneris  sacellmn,, 
Sanrtiua,  Lampas,  tibi  munus  omo ; 
I,  fove  casto  vigil  Harleianas 

Igne  CamoenzB. 


TVS 

TURTLE  AND  SPARROft^. 

AN  ELEGIAC  TALE. 
0CCASI09BD  SV  THE  DBATH  OP  MfNCB  GBOM^ 

1708. 

Behind  an  unfTequented  glade. 

Where  yew  and  myrtle  mix  their  ihad^ 

A  widow  Turtle  pensive  sat. 

And  wept  her  murder'd  lover's  fiite. 

The  Sparrow  chanc'd  that  way  to  walfc, 

(A  bird  that  loves  to  chirp  and  talk ;)    . 

Be  sure  he  did  the  Turtle  gnwt; 

She  answered  him  as  she  thought  meeir 

Sparrows  and  turtles,  by  the  bye, 

Can  think  as  well  as  you  or  I :  ' 

But  how  they  did  their  thoughts  eq>resi^ 

The  margin  shows  by  t  and  s. 

T   My  hopes  are  lost,  my  joys  are  Afid| 
Alas !  I  weep  Columbo  dead : 
Come,  all  ye  winged  fovers,  come, 
Drop  pinks  and  daisies  on  his  tribb : 
Sing,  Philomel,  his  funeml  verse; 
Ye  pious  Redbreasts,  deck  his  heana : 
Fair  Swans,  extend  yoat  dyhig  throats^ 
Columbo's  death  requires  your  notes: 
".  For  him.  my  friends,  for  hfan  I  moad^ 
My  dear  Colombo,  dead  and  gone.^* 

Stretched  on  the  bier  Columbo  lies; 
Pale  are  hisc^edu,  and  clos'd  his  eyes; 

Those  cheeks,  where  Beauty  smibug  lay; 

Those  eyes,  wM^re  Love  was  us'd  to  play** 

Ah!  crnel  Fate,  alas!  how  soon 

That  beauty  a:nd  those  joys  are  flown ! 
Columbo  is  no  more :  ye  Floods, 

Bear  the  sad  sound  to  distant  Woods : 

The  sound  let  Echoes' Voice  restore. 

And  say,  "  Columbo  }»no  more.*' 

"  Ye  floods,  ye  woods,  ye  ^hoes,  „ 

My  dear  Columbo,  dead  and  gone." 
The  Dryad*  all  foradok  tfie  wood. 

And  mournful  Naiads,  round  me  stood^ 

ITie  tripping  Fawns  and  Fairfes  came. 

All  conscious  of  our  milfeual  l[apie, 

"  To  sigh  for  him,  with  me  to  iDoaa 

My  dear  Columbo,  dead  and  gOne.*^ 
Venus  disdainM  not  to  appear. 

To  lend  my  giief  a  friendly  ear ; 

But  what  avails  her  kindness  now  ? 

She  ne'er  shall  hear  my  second  vowr 

The  Loves,  that  round  their  mother  flew^ 

Di<l  in  her  foee  her  sorrows  view , 

Their  droopmg  wings  they  pensive  hnngv 

Thchr  arrows  broke,  their  bows  nnstrung^ 

They  heard  attentive  what  f  said. 

And  wept,  with  me,  Columbo  dead : 

''  For  him  I  sigh,  for  him  I  rao^tn^ 

My  dear  Colombo,  dead  and  gone/' 
"  'Tis  ours  to  weep,"  gieat  Venus  stids 

"  *Tis  Jove's  nlone  to  be  obey'd : 

Nor  birdi  nor  goddesses  can  mov^ 
ITie  juat  behests  of  fatal  Jove. 

I  saw  thy  mate  with  sad  regwt. 
And  curs'd  the  fowler's  cruel  net : 
Ah,  dear  Columbo !  bow  he  felL 
Whom  Turturclia  lor'd  so  well  ( 
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f  fliw  Ikiiii  Ueedbg  on  t!ie  grooad. 

The  sight  tore  up  my  ancient  wcmnd ; 

And,  whilst  yon  wtspi,  'Alas  I'  I  ciy'd, 

'  Columbo  and  Adonis  dyU'* 
"  Weep,  all  ye  streams ;  ye  monntains,  groan; 

I  oionm  Oolumbo^  dead  and  gone; 

Still  let  my  tender  grief  complain, 

Nor  day  nor  night  that  grief  restra^)) :" 

J  said,  and  Venus  8r.ill  reply'4, 

"  Golumbb  and  Adonis  dy'd.** 
s.  Poor  Tortorella !  hard  thy  casa, 

And  just  thy  tears,  alas,  alas ! 

T.  And  hast  thou  lo^'d,  and  canst  thon  hear, 

With  piteous  hMft,  a  lever's  care  ? 

Come,  then,  with  me  thy  sorrows  jojn^ 

And  ease  my  woes  by  telling  thim;: 

"  For  thou,  poor  bird,  perhaps  may'st  moan 

Some  Passerella  dead  and  gone.'* 

s.  Dame  Turtle,  this  runs  soft  in  rhyme^ 

But  neither  suits  the  place  nor  time ; 

The  fowler's  hand,  whose  cruel  c^re 

For  dear  Cohimbo  set  the  snare. 

The  snare  i^gain  for  thee  may  sot  ; 

Two  birds  may  perish  in  one  net: 

Thou  should^st  aroid  this  crtiel  field. 

And  sorrow  should  to  prudence  yield. 

'TIS  sad  to  die  i^T* 

T.-*  It  may  be  so  I    • 

Tis  snddfer  yet  to  live  in  woe* 

41  When  widows  nse  this  canting  strain, 

Tl^  Mem  resolVd  to  wed  again. 

T.  When  widowers  would  this  truth  disprove. 
They  never  fasted  real  loyCr 

s.  Love  is  soft  joy  and  gentle  strife, 

ll»  efibrts  all  depend  on  life : 
When  he  has  thrown  twq  golden  dartS| 
And  struck  the  lovers'  mutqal  hearts, 
Of  bis  black  shafts  let  I>eatfa  send  on^ 
Alas !  the  pleasing  game  is  dune; 

|U  is  the  poqf  survivor  sped, 
A  corpra  feeU  ipig^ty  cpld  in  bed. 
Venus  said  rights-"  Nqr  tears  can  move. 
Nor  plaints  oevoke  the  will  of  Jove." 

All  nyut  obey  the  general  doom, 
Down  from  Alcides  to  Tom  Thumb. 
Grim  PlutQ  wil)  not  be  withstood 
By  force  or  praft    T^l  Robinhood, 
As  well  as  little  John,  is  dead, 
(You  see  how  deeply  I  am  nt4 :) 
With  Fate's  lean  tipstaff  nqne  can  dodge, 
He'll  find  jrou  out  where'q^  yoii  lodge, 
Ajaac,  to  ^h)m  his  geoerfil  pover^ 
In  vain  abacqnded  in  a  flower; 
An  idle  scene  Tythonus  acted. 
When  to  a  grasshopper  cqntsactad ; 
Death  struck  them  m  those  shapes^agai^, 
As  once  he  did  when  they  were  men. 
For  reptiles  perish,  plants  decay; 
Flesh  is  but  grass^  grass  turns  tq  hay, 
And  hay  to  dung,  and  dung  to  clay. 

Thus  heads,  extremely  nice,  discorer 
Hint  folks  may  die  some  ten  times  over  ; 
But  oft,  by  too  refin'd  a  touch, 
"f  o  prove  thing*  plaii^  they  prove  too  mncht 
Whatever  Pythagoras  n^y  say, 
(For  each,  you  know,  will  have  his  way) 
With  great  submission  I  pronounce, 
That  people  die  no  more  than  once : 
Bat  onoe  is  sure ;  and  death  is  comnwil 
To  ^^  a^  nadiW  uiduding  woiwi  4 


From  the  spread  eagle  to  the  wren, 
Alas!  no  mortal  fowl  knows  when; 
All  that  wear  foathers,  first  or  last. 
Must  one  day  perch  on  Charon's  mast } 
Must  lie  beneath  the  cypress*  shade. 
Where  Strada's  nightingale  was  kiid. 
Those  fowl  who  seem  alive  to  sit, 
Assembled  by  Ban  Chaucer's  wit, 
In  prose  have  slept  three  hundred  years, 
Exempt  from  worldly  hopes  and  fears. 
And,  laid  in  state  upon  their  bearse^ 
Are  truly  but  embalm'd  in  veree. 
As  sure  as  Lesbia's  Sparrow  I,. 
Thou,  sure  as  Prior's  Dove,  must  die. 
And  ne'er  again  from  Lethe's  streams 
Return  to  Adige,  or  to  I'hames. 

T.  I  therefore  w«^p  Qolumbo  dead. 
My  hopes  bereay'd,  my  pleasures  fled  j 
"  I  therefore  must  for  ever  moan 
My  dear  Columbo,  dead  and  gone.** 

8.  Columbo  never  sees  your  tearf. 
Your  cries  Columbo  never  hears; 
A  wall  of  brass,'  and  one  of  lead. 
Divide  the  living  from  the  dead. 
RepelI'd  by  this,  the  gathcr'd  raiij 
Of  tears  beats  back  to  earth  again  ; 
In  t'other  the  collected  souqd 
Of  groans,  when  once  receiv'd,  isdrowu'd, 
'Tis  therefore  rain  one  hour  tp  grieve 
What  Time  itself  can  ne'er  retrieve. 
By  nature  soft,  I  know  a  Dove 
Can  never  live  without  her  lore; 
Then  quit  this  flame,  and  light  another : 
Dame,  I  advise  you  like  a  brotl|er. 

T.  What,  /  to  make  a  second  choice ! 
In  other  nuptials  to  rejoice ! 

s.  Why  not,  my  bird?— 

T.  -^  No,  Sparrow,  no  • 
U!tt  me  indulge  my  pleasing  woe : 
Thus  sighing,  cooing,  ease  my  pain. 
But  never  wish,  nor  love,  again : 
Distreas'd,  for  ever  let  me  moap 
"  My  dear  Colurabo,  dead  und  gqne." 

s.  Our  winged  friends  through  all  the  gsovf 
Contemn  the  mad  excess  of  love : 
I  tell  thee,  Dame,  the  other  day 
I  met  a  Parrot  and  a  Jay, 
Who  mock'd  thee  in  thefr  mimic  tone. 
And  "  wept  Columbo,  dead  and  gone.** 

T.  Whate'erthe  Jay  or  Parrot  said. 
My  hopes  are  lost,  my  joys  are  f^ed. 
And  I  for  ever  must  deplore 
"  Columbo  dead  and  gone."— «.  Efuoref 
For  shame!  focsi^l^e  this  Bion-style, 
We'll  talk  an  hour,  and  walk  a  mile, 
Does  it  with  seqse  oriiealth  agie^ 
To  sit  thus  moping  on  a  tree  I 
To  throw  l^way  a  widow's  life. 
When  yon  again  may  be  a  wBe  ? 
Come  on  I  ru  tell  you  my  amo.urs  1 
Who  knows  but  they  may  faiftuence  yonn  } 
**  Example  draws  where  precept  foils. 
And  sermons  are  less  reairthan  tales." 

T.  Sparrow,'  I  take  thee  for  my  friemL 
As  such  wiU  hear  thee :  I  descend ; 
Hop  on,  and  talk  ;  but,  honest  bird. 
Take  care  that  no  inunodest  wonl 
May  venture  to  oflfend  my  ear. 

I,  Top Mini-Jik^ Turtle,  nemfoar^ 
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By  method  things  are  best  digooim'd. 

Begin  we  then  with  wife  the^r«/: 

A  handsome,  senseless,  awkward  fool, 

Who  would  not  yield,  and  could  not  itile : 

Her  actions  did  her  charms  disgrace. 

And  still  her  tongue  talk'd  of  her  face : 

Count  me  the  leaves  on  yonder  tree, 

So  many  different  wills  had  she. 

And,  like  the  leaves,  as  chance  inclined. 

Those  wilLi  were  changM  with  every  wind  : 

She  coprted  the  beau-monde  to  night, 

Vassemblee^  her  supreme  delight ; 

The  next  she  sat  immur'd,  unseen. 

And  in  full  health  enjoy'd  the  spleen; 

She  ccnsur'd  ihaty  she  alter'd  Mm, 

And  with  great  care  set  all  amiss; 

She  now  could  chide,  now  laugh,  now  cry. 

Now  sing,  now  pout,  all  God  knows  xchy : 

Short  was  her  reign,  she  coughM,  and  dy'd. 

Pri)ceed  we  to  my  second  bride : 

Well-bom  «he  was,  genteelly  bretl. 

And  buxom  both  at  board  and  bed  ; 

Glad  to  oblige,  and  pleas'd  to  please. 

And,  as  Tom  Southern  wisely  says, 

*'  No  other  fault  bad  she  in  life. 

But  only  that  she  was  my  wife  *." 

O  widow  Turtle  !  every  she 

(So  Nature's  pleasure  does  agree) 

Appeao  a  goddess  till  enjoy'd ; 

But  Hf rds,  and  men,  and  gods,  are  cloy'd. 

Was  Hercules  one  woman's  man  ? 

Or  Jove  for  ever  Leda*s  swan  ? 

Ah  !  madam,  cease  to  be  mistaken, 

Few  marry'd  fowl  peck  Dunmow-bacon, 

Variety  alone  gives  joy, 

The  sweetest  meats  the  soonest  cloy. 

Wliat  Sparrow-dame,  what  Dove  alive« 

Though  Venus  should  the  chariot  drive. 

But  would  accuse  the  harness  weight. 

If  always  coupled  to  one  mate; 

And  often  wish  the  fetter  broke  ? 

*Tis  freedom  but  to  change  the  yoke. 

T.  Impious  !  to  wish  to  wed  again, 
£re  Death  dissolved  the  fornq^r  chain ! 

8.  Spare  your  remark,  and  hear  the  rost ; 
She  brought  me  sons ;  but  (Jove  be  blest !) 
She  dy*d  in  child -bed  on  the  nest. 
''  Well,  rest  her  bones !"  quoth  I,  "  die's  gone; 
But  must  I  therefore  lie  alone  ? 
What !  am  I  to  her  memory  ty'd  ? 
Must  I  not  live,  because  stie  dy'd  ?*' 
And  thus  I  logically  said,  . 
('Tis  good'  to  have  a  reasoning  head  !) 
"  Is  this  my  wife  ?  Probatur  not ; 
For  Death  dissolved  the  marriage-knot: 
She  was,  concedo^  during  life ; 
But,  is  a  piece  of  clcttf  a  wife  ?" 
Again ;  **  if  not  a  wife,  d'  ye  see. 
Why  then  no  kin  at  all  to  me : 
And  he,  who  general  tears  can  shed 
For  folks  that  happen  to  be  dead. 
May  e'en  with  equal  justice  mourn 
For  those  who  never  yet  were  bom." 

T.  Thq^  points,  indeed,  you  quaintly  prove. 
But  Logic  is  no  friend  to  Love. 

H.  My  children  then  were  just  pen-feather'd ; 
Some  little  com  for  them  I  gathered, 

;  See  the  Wife's  Excuae,  a  comedy.  > 


And  sent  them  to  my  spouse's  mother  | 
So  left  that  brood,  to  get  another : 
And,  as  old  Harry  whilom  said. 
Reflecting  on  Anne  Boleyn  dead, 
"  Cocksbones  !  I  now  again  do  stand 
The  joHiest  bachelor  i'  the  land." 

T.  \^h  me !  my  joys,  my  hopes,  arc  fled  ; 
Myjirst,  my  only  love,  is  dead  ! 
With  endless  grief  let  me  bemoan 
Columko's  loss ! — 

s.  — Let  me  go  on. 
As  yet  my  fortune  was  but  narrow, 
I  woo'd  my  cousin  Pbilly  Sparrow, 
O'  th'  elder  house  of  Chirping  End, 
From  whence  the  younger  branch  descend. 
Well  seated  in  a  field  of  pease 
She  liv'd,  extremely  at  her  ease ; 
But,  when  the  honey-moon  was  past, 
The  following  nights  were  soon  o'ercast; 
She  kept  her  own,  could  plead  the  law. 
And  quarrel  for  a  barley-straw : 
Both,  you  may  judge,  became  less  kind. 
As  more  we  knew  each  other's  mind : 
She  soon  grew  sullen,  I  hvd-hearted  ; 
We  scolded,  hated,  fought,  and  parted* 
To  London,  blessed  town !  I  went ; 
She  boarded  at  a  farm  in  Kent. 
A  Magpye  from  the  country  fled. 
And  kindly  told  me  she  was  d^d : 
I  pran'd  my  feathers,  cock'd  my  tail. 
And  set  my  heart  again  to  sale. 

My  fourth,  a  mere  coquette,  orsacb 
I  thought  her ;  nor  avails  it  much. 
If  true  or  false ;  our  troubles  spring 
More  from  the  fancy  than  the  thing« 
"  Two  staring  horns,'*  I  often  said, 
**  But  ill  become  a  Sparrow's  head  ;** 
But  then,  to  set  that  balance  even. 
Your  cuckold  Sparrow  goes  to  Heaven. 
The  thing,  you  fear,  suppose  it  done. 
If  y«u  inquire,  you  make  it  known. 
Whilst  at  the  root  your  horns  are  sore,  ' 
The  more  you  scratch,  they  ache  the  more. 
But  turn  the  tables,  and  reflect. 
All  may  not  be  that  you  suspect: 
By  the  Mind's  eye,  the  homs  we  mean 
Are  only  in  ideas  seen ; 
'Tis  from  the  inside  of  the  head 
Their  branchefl  shoot,  their  antlcfirs  spread  ; 
Fruitful  suspicions  often  bear  'em, 
You  feel  them  from  the  time  you  fear  'em* 
"  Cuckoo !  Cuckoo  !"  that  echoed  woid 
Oflfends  the  .ear  of  vidgar  bird ; 
But  those  of  fiiiier  taste  have  fMftid 
There's  nothing  int  beside  the  sound. 
Preferment  always  waits  on  hems. 
And  household  peace  the  gift  adorns; 
This  way,  or  that,  let  factions  tend. 
The  spark  is  still  the  cuckold's  friend : 
This  way,  or  that,  let  madam  roam, 
Well  pleas'd  and  quiet  she  comes  home^ 
Now  weigh  the  pleasure  with  the  pain, 
The  plus  and  minus,  loss  ami  gain. 
And  what  La  Fontaine  laughing  says, 
Is  serious  truth,  in  such  a  case ; 
"  Who  slights  the  evil  finds  it  least. 
And  who  does  nothing,  does  the  best*' 
I  never  strove  to  mie  the  roast, 
She  ne'er  refus'd  to  pledge  my  toast: 
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In  ynAts  if  we  chm^^S  to  meet, 
I  seem'd  obliging,  she  discreet ; 
We  neither  much  caress'd  nor  strore, 
3Qt  good  dissembling  pass'd  for  love. 

T.  Whatever  of  light  our  eye  may  know, 
TIs  only  light  itself  can  show ; 
Whatever  of  love  our  heart  can  feel, 
Tis  mutual  love  akme  can  tell. 

s.  My  pretty,  amorous,  foolish  bird, 
A  moment's  patience  !  in  one  word. 
The  three  kind  sisters  broke  the  chain  $ 
8he  djr'd,  I  moum*d,  and  woo'd  again. 

T.  Let  me  with  juster  grief  deplore 
My  dear  Columbo,  now  no  more; 
Let  me  with  constant  tears  bewail — 

s.  Your  sorrow  does  but  spoil  my  tale^ 
My^A,  she  prov*d  a  jealous  wife, 
Ijord  shield  us  all  from  such  a  life.! 
Twas  doubt,  complaint,  reply,  chit-chat, 
Twas  thitf  to  day ;  to  morrow,  ikat. 
Sometimes,  forsooth,  upon  the  brook 
I  kept  a  miss ;  an  honest  Rook 
Told  it  a  Snipe,  who  told  a  Steer, 
Who  told  it  those,  who  told  it  her. 

One  day  a  Linnet  and  a  Lark 
Had  met  me  strollmg  in  the  dark ; 
The  next  a  Woodcock  and  an  Owl, 
Quick-sighted,  grave,  and  sober  fowl. 
Would  On  their  corporal  oath  allege, 
I  ki»*d  a  Hen  behind  the  hedge. 
Well,  madam  Turtle,  to  be  brief, 
(Repeating  but  renews  our  grief) 
As  once  she  watch'd  me  from  a  rail, 
(Poor  soul !)  her  footing  chanc'd  to  Aiil, 
And  down  she  fell,  and  broke  her  hip  j 
The /ffuer  came,  and  then  the  pifp; 
Death  did  the  only  cure  apply , 
She  was  at  quiet,  so  was  I. 

T.  Could  Love  unmov'd  these  changes  view  } 
His  sorrows,  as  his  joys,  are  true. 

s.  My  dearest  Dove,  one  wise  man  says, 
Alluding  to  our  pr  sent  case, 
«*  We're  here  today,  and  gone  to  morrow  !*• 
Then  what  avails  superfluous  sorrow  ? 
Another,  full  as  wise  as  he. 
Adds,  that  ''  a  marry'd  man  may  see 
Two  happy  hours ;"  and  which  are  they  ? 
The  Jirsi  and  fe*/,  perhaps  you'll  say. 
Tis  true,  when  blithe  she  goes  to  bed. 
And  when  she  peaceably  lies  dead  j 
"  Women  'twixt  sheets  are  best,"  'tis  said. 
Be  they  of  holland,  or  of  lead. 

Now,  cuHd  of  Hymen's  hopes  and  fears. 
And  sliding  down  the  vale  of  years, 
I  bop'd  to  fix  my  future  rest. 
And  took  a  widow  to  my  nest 
(Ah,  Turtle !  had  she  been  like  thee. 
Sober,  yet  gentle ;  wise,  yet  free !) 
But  she  was  peevish,  noisy,  bold^ 
A  witch  ingrafted  on  a  scold. 
Jove  in  Pandora's  box  eunfin'd 
A  hundred  ills,  to  vex  mankind  ; 
To  vex  one  bird,  in  her  bandoi-e 
He  had  at  least  a  hundred  niOre. 
And,  soon  as  Time  that  veil  withdrew. 
The  plagues  o'er  all  the  parish  flew ; 
Her  stofk  of  borrow'd  tears  grew  dry. 
And  native  tempests  ann'd  her  eye  ; 
Black  clouds  around  her  forehead  hung, 
And  thunder  rattled  on  her  tongue. 


We,  young  or  old,  or  Cock  or  Hen* 

AH  liv'd  In  JEolus's  den ; 

The  nearest  her,  the  more  accurst, 

111  far'd  her  friends,  her  husband  worst* 

But  Jove,  amidst  his  anger,  spares. 

Remarks  our  faults,  but  hears  our  prayerf. 

In  short,  she  dy 'd.     "  \\niy  then  she's  dead," 

Quoth  I,  "  and  once  again  I'll  wed." 

Would  Heaven  this  mourning  year  were  ptstl 

One  may  have  better  iuck  at  last 

Matters  at  wont  are  sure  to  mend. 

The  Devil's  wife  was  but  a  fiend. 

T.  Thy  tale  has  rais'd  a  Turtle's  spleen. 
Uxorious  inmate !  bird  obscene ! 
Dar'st  thou  defile  these  sacred  groves^ 
These  silent  seats  of  faithfiil  loves  ? 
Begone,  with  flagging  wings  sit  down 
On  K>me  old  pent -house  near  the  town  ; 
In  brewem'  stables  peck  tl^  grain. 
Then  wash  it  down  with  puddled  rainj 
And  hear  thy  dirty  ofispring  squall 
From  bottles  on  a  suburb  wall. 
Where  thou  bast  been,  return  again. 
Vile  bird  (  thou  hast  convers'd  with  men  ; 
Notions  like  these  from  men  are  given. 
Those  vilest  creatures  under  Heaven. 

To  cities  and  to  courts  repair. 
Flattery  and  Falsehood  flourish  there  ; 
There  all  thy  wretched  arts  employ. 
Where  Riches  triumph  over  Joy; 
Where  Passion  does  with  Interest  barter. 
And  Hymen  holds  by  Mammon's  charter; 
Whe/e  Truth  by  point  of  Law  is  parry'd, 
And  knaves  and  prudes  are  fix  times  manry'^ 

APPUCATION, 

WRITTEN  LOMO  AFIBB  THE  TALB. 

O  DEAREST  daughter  of  two  dearest  friends  % 
To  thee  my  Muse  this  little  tale  commends. 
Loving  and  lov'd,  regard  thy  future  mate. 
Long  love  his  person,  though  deplore  his  fate ; 
Seem  young  when  old  in  thy  dear  husband's  anni. 
For  constant  virtue  has  immortal  charms. 
And  when  I  lie  low  sepulchred  in  earth. 
And  the  glad  year  returns  thy  day  of  birth. 
Vouchsafe  to  say,  "  Ere  I  could  write  or  spell. 
The  bard,  who  from  my  cradle  wish'd  me  wel^ 
Told  me  I  should  the  prating  Sparrow  blame. 
And  bade  me  imitate  the  Turtle's  flame.'* 


DOfVN-HALLt 

A   BALLAD. 
TO  THB    TUNE    OF 


'      BINQ  JOHM  AVD  THE  ABBOT  Of  CAVTSH^Vjrr, 
1'715. 

I  siNo  not  old  Jason,  who  travell'd  through  Greece, 
To  kiss  the  fair  maids,  and  (kjsspss  the  rich  fleece  ; 
Nor  sing  I  if-neas,  who,  led  by  his  mother. 
Got  rid  of  one  wife,  and  went  far  for  another. 

Dcrry  down,  down,  hey  derry  down. 

*  Lady  Marjraret  Cavendish  Harley,  daughter  of 
Edward  earl  of  Oxford,  and  afterwsirds  dutches 
of  Portlndi 
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Nor  him  wh«  througb  4sia  and  Europe  did  roam, 
Ulysses  by  name,  who  ne'er  cry»d  to  go  home, 
But  rather  desirM  to  se^  cities  and  men. 
Than  retamto  his  farms^aiid  oonveree  with  old  Pen. 

Hang  Homer  and  Virgil !  their  meaning  to  seek, 
A  mtfn  mu«t  have  pokM  into  Latin  and  Greek ; 
Those  who  love  their  own  tongue,  we  have  reason 

to  hope, 
Have  read  them  translated  by  Dryden  and  I\>pe. 

But  I  sing  of  exploits  that  have  lately  been  done 
By  two  British  heroes,  callM  Matthew  and  Johfi ': 
And  how  they  rid  friendly  from  fine  London  town, 
?air  Essex  to  sec,  and  a  plape  they  call  Down. 

Now  ere  they  went  out  you  may  rightly  suppose 
How  much  they  disoours'd  both  in  prudence  and 

proae; 
For,  before  this  great  journey  was  throughly  con- 

6erted, 
I?ull  often  they  met,  and  as  often  they  parted. 

And  thus  Matthew  said,  *'  Look  you  here,  my 
ft'iend  John, 
I  feirly  have  travelled  years  thirty  and  one  5 
And,  though  1  still  carry*d  my  sovereign's  warr^t^ 
I  only  have  gone  upon  other  folk^s  errands, 

**  And  now  in  this  journey  of  life  I  wpuld  have 
A  place  where  to  bait,'  owfxt  the  court  and  the 

^vej 
Where  joyful  to  live,  not  unwilling  to  die—" 
•*  Gadzookst  1  havejustsucha  place  in  my  eye. 

*'  There  are  gardens  so  stately,  and  arhouia  so 
thick,  ^  . 

A  portal  of  stone,  and  a  fabric  of  brick  : 
The  matter  next  week  shall  be  all  in  yoyr  p^wer; 
But  the  money,  gadzooks !  must  be  paid  in  an 
hour. 

"  For  things  in  this  world  must  by  law  be  madt 
We  both  must  repair  unto  Oliver  Martin ;  [certain : 
For  he  is  a  lawyer  of  worthy  renown, 
ril  bring  you  to  see :  he  must  fix  you  at  Dowp.>? 

Quoth  Matthew,  "  I  know,  that,  from  Berwick 
to  Dover, 
YouVe  sold  all  our  premises  ovef  and  ovef : 
And  now,  if  your  buj^ers  and  sellers  agree, 
You  may  throw  ail  our  acres  into  the  South  Sep. 

"  But  a  word  to  the  purpose:  to  morrow,  dear 
friend, 
We'll  sec  what  to  night  you  so  highly  coinmei)d ; 
And,  if  with  a  garden  and  house  |  am  blest, 
Let  the  Devil  and  Coningsby  go  with  the  rest.  V 

Then  answered  'squire  Morley.  "  Pray  get  a 

calash,  fsplash; 

Thqt  in  summer  may  burn,  and  in  winter  niay 

I  love  dirt  and*  dust ;  and  'tis  always  my  pleasure. 

To  take  with  me  much  of  the  soil  that  I  measure.'' 


But  Matthew   thought  better  j    fbr    Matthew 
thought  right, 
And  hifred  a  chariot  so  trim  and  so  tight, 
I'hat' extremes  both  of  winter  and  summer  might 

pass : ' 
For  one  window  was  copvas,  the  other  was  glass. 

'  Mr.  Prior,  and  Mr.  Jqhn  Morley  of  Halstead. 


"  Draw  up,»*  quetli  fnend  MatilMw;  «  poH 
down,"  quoth  friend  John.  ^ 

"  We  shall  be  both  hotter  and  colder  anon.". 
Thus,  ttdking  and  scolding,  they  forwanl  did  speed  | 
And  Raipho  pad'd  by,  under  Newmnn  the  Swede. 

Into  an  old  inn  did  this  equipage  roll. 
At  a  town  they  call  Hodson,  the  sign  of  the  Bull, 
Ne^r  a  nymph  with  an  urn  that  divide  the  high* 
And  into  a  puddle  throws  mother  of  tea.         [w«y»' 

"  Come  hcr^  my  sweet  landUu]y,  pray  how  d'y^ 
do? 
Where  is  Cicily  so  cleanly,  ^nd  Prudence,  and  Sue  } 
And  where  is  the  widow  that  dwelt  her^  below  ? 
And  the  hpstler  that  sung  abo^t  eight  years  ago  ? 

*'  And  where  is  your  sister,  ao  mild  and  so  dear  I 

Whose  V9ice  to  her  maids  like  a  trumpet  was 

clear?"-.  '  '    ■     ffthinkf 

By  my  troth !"  she  replies, "  you  grow  younger. 
And  pray,  sir/what  wine  does  the  gentleman  drink  I 

"  Why  now  let  me  die,  sir,  or  live  upon  trust. 
If  I  know  to  wh^oh  question  to  answer  you  fiirt : 
Why  things,  since  I  saw  you,  mo»t  stmngely  have 

vary'd,   ■ 
Tlie  hpstler  is  hang'd,  und  the  widow  is  raarry*d. 

*'  And  Pro^  left  a  child  for  the  parish  to  nune : 
And  Gipily  went  off  with  a  gentleman'^  purse ; 
And  as  to  my  sist|;r,  so  mild  and  so  dear. 
She  has  lam  in  the  churoh^yard  full  m^^y  a  year.? 

"  Well,   peace  to  her  ashe? !  what  signi6c^ 

She  roasted  red  yeal,  and  she  jsQwder'd  lean  beef : 
Full  nicely  tkf  knew  to  coojc  up  a  ^iie  dish ; 
For  tough  were  her  pullets,  and  tender  her  fish." 

*•  For  that  matter,  sir,  be  you  'squire,  knkhC 
or  lord, 
lUl  give  yon  whate'er  a  good  inn  can  afibitl  x 
I  shoqid  look  on  ipyself  as  .unhappily  sp^. 
Did  I  yield  to  a  sister,  or  living,  ^r  dead. 

"  Of  mutton  a  delicate  neck  and  abreast 
Shall  swim  in  the  water  in  which  they  were  drest : 
And,  because  you  great  folks  arc  with  raritiec 
taken,  [bacwi.»» 

Addle-eggs  shall  be  next  course,  tcct  up  with  rank 

Then  supper  was  scrv'd,  and  the  sheeU  they  were 
laid. 
And  Morlcy  most  lovingly  whispe^d  the  maid. 
The  maid  !  was  she  handsome  ?  why  truly  so-so  t 
Biit  what  Morlcy  whispered  we  never  shall  knowl 

Then  up  rose  these  heroes  as  brisk  as  the  Sun, 
And  their  honms,  like  his,  were  prepared  to,run. 
^ow  when  in  the  morning  Mattask'd  for  the  score 
John  kindly  had  paid  it  the  evening  before. 

ITieir  breakfast  so  warm  to  be  sure  they  did  eat. 
A  custom  in  travellers  hiigl)ty  discreet ; 
And  thus  with  great  friendship  and  glee  they  w«ait 
To  find  out  the  place  you  shall  hear  of  anon,    [on 
CalI'd  Down,  down,  hey  derry  down." 

But  what  did  they  talk  of  ftxxn  morning  to  noon  > 
Why  of  spots  in  the  Sun,  and  the  man  in  the  Moon  • 
Of  the  Czar's  gentle  temper,  the  stocks  in  the  citr* 
The  wise  men  of  Greece^  a|id  the  secret  committee* 
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86 t«IInlo»  they  came;  and, 

are  you  all ! 

(how  at  inV>  the  parlour,  aod  mipd  when  I  call : 
Why  your  q^aids  hare  no  mption, '  your  men  have 

no  life ; 
Well  master,  I  hear  yoi|  haire  hury'd  your  wife.  ' 

"  Come  this  very  iqftant,  take  care  ^o  proyidc 

Tea,  fugar,  and  tqleat,  and  ^.  horse  and  a  ^uide. 

Are  the  Harrisons  here,   botfi  the  old  and  the 

young?  [song?" 

ind  wljere  stands  fikir  Down,  the  delight  of  my 

"  O  'squin,  to  the  grief  oC  my  heart  I  may  say, 
I  have  hury'd  two  wives  smce  you  traveU^d  this 

way; 
jbid  the  Harrisons  hoth  may  he  presently  here ; 
ind  Down  stands,  I  thin)^  where  it  stood  the  last 

year." 

Tim  Joan  (nrought  the  tet^-pot,  ^fid  Ca|eb  the 
toast,    '  r[host: 

jtnd  the  wine  was  firoth'd  qut  Ijy  the  hand  of  mine 
But  we  cleared  pi|r  extempore  banquet  so  fast, 
that  the  Harrisons  both  i^er^  forgot  in  the  ha«te. 

Now  iMy  §ar  Down-hall !  for  the  giiide  he  was 

The  chariot  was  mounted ;  the  horses  did  trot ; 
The  guideSie  did  bring  us  a  do^en  miles  round, 
Bat,  oh  !  all  in  vain,  for  no  Down  could  be  found. 

**  O  thou  popish  gui4e,  thc{n  hiutt  led   )is 
astray.'' — 
Says  he, "  How  the  Devil  shqujd  I  know  the  way  ? 
I  never  yet  timvelPd  this  road  in  my  life : 
But  qpwn  lies  on  the  1^,  I  was  tc>ld  by  my  wife." 

"Thy  wife,"  answer'd    Matthew,  "  when  she 

went  abroad. 
Ne'er  tol^  thee  of  half  the  by-ways  she  had  trod 
Perhaps  die  met  friends,  and  faiougbt  pence  to 

thy  house, 
lint  thou  Shalt  go  home  without  ever  a  sous. 

**  What  is  this  thing,  Morley,  and  how  can 

jroumeanit?  [>*•*' — 

We  have  lost  our  estate  here,  before  we  have  seen 

**  Have  patiei)ce,"  soft  Motley,  in  anger  reply'd : 

«•  To  find  out  our  way>  let  us  sepd  off  our  guide. 

•*  O  here  I  spy  Down :  ci|8t  yqur  ^e  to  the 
west,  Tfest,"— 

Where  a  whidmill  so  stately  stands  plainly  con 
•*  On  the  w^t,"  reply'd  Matthew,  "  no  windmill 

I  find:       »  • 

As  well  thou  njay'st  tell  me,  I  see  the  wesf-wind, 

*•  Now,  pardon  jne,  Morley,  the  wind-mill  I  spy. 
Bat,  Ikithfttl  Achates,  no  house  is  there  nigh."— 
"   Look  again,"  says  mild  Morley;  "  gadzopks ! 

Jrou  are  blind: 
1  stands  before,  and  ^le  house  lies  behind." 

**  O,  now  ^  low  ruin'd  white  shed  I  discern, 
Until'd  and  nngUz'd ;  I  believe  'tis  a  bam."— - 
••   A  barn  t  why  you  rave :  'tis  a  house  for  a  squire, 
A  jtstice  of  peace;  or  a  Iplght  of  our  shire.'' 


*'  O  Mori^ !  O  Moriey  {  if  that  be  a  hall, 
TYie  fome  with  the  building  will  suddenly  foil — 
With  your  firiend  Jesuny  Gibba  abont  huildmgy 

agree; 
My  business  is  land,  and  it  masters  not  m«;** 

"  I  wish  you  could  tell  what  a  duqe  your  head 

fs:  [laiHes? 

yoii  Down-Hall ;  did  you  look  for  Ver- 
Theq  take  hoqse  and  form  as  John  pallet  will  let 

you. 
For  better  for  worse,  as  I  took  my  Dame  Betty. 

"  And  now,  sir,  a  word  to  the  wise  is  enough; . 
You'll  make  very  little  of  allyour  old  stuflf; 
And  to  bnild  at  your  age,  by  my  troth,"  you  grqf 

pimple! 
Are  yop  ^^oqng  and  ^ch»  like  the  master  of 

Wimple  ♦? 

"  If  yqu  have  tbe^e  whims  of  apartments  a^ 

gardens. 
From  twice  fifty  acres  youU(  ne'^  §ee  fire  fa*' 

things : 
And  in  yours  I  shall  find  the  true  gentleman's  fote ; 
Ere  you  finish  youc  hoii^e,  yon'll  hav^  spent  your 

e^^te. 

"  Now  let  us  touch  thumbs,  and  be  fifiends  er^ 
we  part  [my  heart. 

Here,  John,  is  my  thumb ;"  •*  and,  here,  Mat.  if 
To  Halstead  I  speed,  and  you  go  b»c-k  to  town.'' 
Thus  ends  the  Pint  Part  of  the  Ballad  of  Down. 

Deny  down,  down,  hey  derry  dowi^ 


VERSED 


'*  A  honae  should  be  built,  or  with  brick,  or 
with  stone."—  [one; 

"  Why  'tis  plaster  and  lath  ;  and  I  think  that's  all 
And  such  as  it  is,  it  has  stood  with  great  fome, 
Bopa  called  a  Hall,  and  has  given  its  name 
^  To  Down,  dourn,  hey  derry  down." 


'     j^KK  TO  1-A0Y   H^tmiETTA -  GAVaMSISH  -  POlL|t 
r-'  IIARr.ET,   COOMTSCS  Of  OXrOftO.     . 

IN  TUB  LIBSAKT  OF  ST.  JOHW's  COLtEGC,   CAMStlD^I* 
MOVBMBER  9,    1719. 
MADAM, 

Since  Anna  visited  the  Muses'  seat 
(Around  he^  tomb  let  weeping  angels  wait  I) 
Hail  thou,  the  hjiphtest  of  thy  sex,  and  best, 
Most  gracious  peighbour  *,  and  mosf  welcome  gnei^ 
Not  Harley's  self,  to  Cam  and  Isis  dear, 
In  virtues  and  in  arts  great  Oxford's  heir  \ 
Not  he  such  present  honour  shall  receive, 
As  to  his  consort  we  asjpife  to  give. 

Writings  of  men  our  thoughts  to  day  neglects. 
To  pay  due  homage  to  the  softer  sex : 
Plato  and  Tully  we  forbear  to  read. 
And  their  great  followers  whom  this  house  hashrcd. 
To  study  lessons  from  thy  morals  given, 
And  shining  characters,  impress'd  by  Heaven. 
Science  in  books  no  longer  we  pursue, 
MiHcrva's  self  in  Harriet's  face  we  view ; 
For,  when  with  beauty  we  can  virtue  join, 
We  paint  the  semblance  of  a  form  divine. 

llieir  pious  Incense  let  our  neighbonrs  brii|g, 
To  the  kind  memory  of  some  bounteous  king  j 

«  Edward  Eari  of  Oxford. 
*  The  fomily  seat  wai  then  at  Wimple. 
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yrith  gmtefiil  hand  doe  altan  let  tliem  r«iM, 
To  some  good  knight's*  or  holy  prelate's'  pnise : 
We  tune  our  Toices  to  a  nobler  theine. 
Your  eyes  we  bless,  your  praises  we  proclaim;    ' 
Saint  John^s  was  founded  in  a  woman's  name. 
Enjoin'd  by  stotute,  to  the  fair  we  bow  j 
In  spite  of  Time,  we  keep  our  ancient  vow ; 
What  Mai^garet  Tudor  wag,  is  Harriet  Harley  now. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  ORPffANK 

tSPRESENTED   lY   SOME    OP  THB  WESTMIHSTBB   SCHO- 
LARS,   AT  HICKFORD'S  DANCIMG-aOOIf, 
FEBRUARY  8,    1720. 

tPOKEN  BY  LORS  DUFLIN,  WHO  ACTED  CORDELIO 
THB  PAGE. 

Vl^HAT !  would  my  humble  comrades  have  me  say, 
**  Gentle  spectators,  pray  excuse  the  play  ?'* 
Sych  work  by  hireling  actors  should  be  done. 
Whom  you  may  clap  or  hiss  for  half  a  crown. 
Our  generous  scenes  for  friendship  we  repeat; 
And,  if  we  don't  delight,  at  least  we  treat 
Ours  is  the  damage,  if  we  chance  to  blunder; 
We  may  be  ask'd,  "  Whose  patent  we  act  under  ?" 
How  shall  we  gain  you,  a  la  mode  de  France  f 
We  hir'd  this  room 5  but  none  of  us  can  dance. 
In  cutting  capers  we  shall  never  please : 
Our  learning  does  not  lie  below  our  knees. 

Shall  we  procure  you  symphony  and  sound  ? 
Then  you  miTst  each  subscribe  two  hundred  pound. 
There  we  should  fail  too,  as  to  point  of  voice : 
Mistake  us  not ;  we're  no  Italian  boys, 
True  Britons  bom ;  from  Westminster  we  come, 
And  only  speak  the  style  of  ancient  Rome. 
We  would  deserve,  not  poorly  beg,  applause ; 
And  stand  or  fall  by  Frcind's  and  Busby's  laws. 

For  the  distressed,  your  pity  we  implore : 
If  once  refiis'd,  we'll  trouble  you  no  more. 
But  leave  our  Oiphan  squalling  at  your  door. 


HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

■•  Oh  !  with  what  woes  am  I  opprest ! 

w.  lie  still,  you  senseless  calf  1 
What  if  the  gods  should  make  you  blest  ? 

H.  Why  then  I'd  sing  and  laugh : 
But,  if  they  won't,  I'll  wail  and  cry. 

w.  You'll  hardly  laugh,  before  you  die. 


TRUTH  AND  FALSEHOOD. 

A  TALB. 

Once  on  a  time,  m  sun-shine  weather. 
Falsehood  and  Troth  walk'd  out  tog:ether. 
The  neighbouring  woods  and  lawns  to  view. 
As  opposites  will  sometimes  do. 

•  Sir  T.  White,  founder  of  St.  John's  college, 
Ox«n. 

'  Archbishop  Laud  also  was  a  generous  bene- 
factor. 

■  A  few  linos  of  this  proloprnc  occur  in  another, 
which  is  printed  in  page  14d  of  this  volume. 


Through  many  ahlooming  mead  th«y  pol^ 

And  at  a  brook  arriv'd  at  last 

The  purling  stream,  the  margin  green. 

With  flowers  bedeck'd,  a  venud  scenc^ 

Invited  each  itinerant  maid 

To  rest  awhile  beneath  the  shade. 

Under  a  spreading  beech  they  sat 

And  pass'd  the  time  with  female  chat; 

WhiUt  each  her  character  maintain'd ; 

One  spoke  her  thoughts,  the  other  feign'd. 

At  length,  quoth  Falsehood,  "  Sister  Truth/ 

(For  so  she  call'd  her  fix)m  her  youth) 

"  What  if,  to  shuo  yon  sultry  beam. 

We  bathe  in  this  delightfnl  s^eam ; 

The  bottom  smooth,  the  water  clear, . 

And  there's  no  prying  shepherd  near  !"— * 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  the  nymph  reply'd. 

And  threw  her  snowy  robes'  aside, 

Stript  herself  naked  to  the  skin,   . 

And  with  a  spring  l^pt  headlong  in. 

Falsehood  more  leisurely  undrest. 

And,  laying  by  her  taudry  vest, 

Trick'd  herself  out  in  Truth's  array. 

And  cross  the  meadows  tript  away. 

From  this  curst  hour,  thefraudful  dame^ 
Of  sacred  Truth  usurps  the  uame. 
And,  with  a  vile,  perfidiotis  mind. 
Roams  far  and  near,  to  cheat  mankind  ; 
False  sighs  suborns,  and  artful  tears. 
And  starts  with  vain  pretended  fearB ; 
In  visits  still  appears  most  wise. 
And  rolls  at  church  her  saint^like  eyes ; 
Talks  very  much,  plays  idle  tricks,     •     ■ 
While  rising  stock  *  her  conscience  pricks ; 
When  being,  poor  thing,  extremely  gravell'd* 
She  secrets  op'd,  and  ^1  unravelFd. 
But  on  she  will,  and  secrets  tell. 
Of  John  an^  Joan,  and  Ned  and  Nell, 
Reviling  every  one  she  knows, 
As  fancy  leads,  beneath  tlic  rose. 
Her  tongue  so  voluble  and  kind. 
It  always  runs  before  her  mind ; 
As  times  do  serve,  she  slily  pleads, 
And  copious  tears  still  show  her  needs. 
With  promises  as  thick  as  weeds — 
Speaks  fnro  and  con,  is*  wondrous  civile 
To  day  a  saint,  to  morrow  devil. 

Poor  Truth  she  stript,  as  has  been  said. 
And  naked  left  the  lovely  maid. 
Who,  scorning  from  her  caase  to  wince^ 
Has  gone  stark-naked  ever  since  ; 
And  ever  naked  will  appear, 
Belov'd  by  all  who  Truth  revere. 


THE  CONVERSATJOX. 


Tt  always  has  been  thought  discreet. 

To  know  the  company  you  meet ; 

And  sure  there  may  be  secret  .danger. 

In  talking  much  before  a  stronger. 

"  Agreed:  what  then  r"  Then  drink  ytmr  aW$ 

I'll  pledt^e  you,  and  repeat  my  tale. 

No  matter  where  the  scene  is  fix'd : 
The  persons  were  but  oddly  mixt ; 


*  South-Sea,  iTeOL 
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HHien  sober  Damon  thus  begin 

(And  Damon  is  a  clever  man) : 

*'  1  now  grow  did ;  but  still,  from  youth. 

Have  held  for  modesty  and  truth* 

The  men,  who  by  these  sea-marks  steer. 

In  life's  great  voyage  never  err : 

Upon  this  point  I  dare  defy 

The  world.     I  pause  for  a  reply.*' 

**  Sir,  either  is  a  good  assistant/' 
Said  one  who  sat  a  little  distant : 
"  TYuth  decks  our  speeches  and  our  bookf. 
And  Modesty  adorns  our  looks  : 
But  farther  progress  we  must  take : 
Not  only  bom  to  look  and  speak  ; 
The  man  must  act.     The  Stagyrtte 
Says  thus,  and  says  extremely  right : 
Strict  Justice  is  the  sovereign  guide. 
That  o'er  our  actions  should  preside: 
This  queen  of  virtues  is  confest 
To  regulate  and  bhid  the  rest* 
Thrice  happy,  if  you  once  can  find 
Her  equal  balance  poise  your  mind : 
All  different  graces  soon  will  enter, 
Like  lines  concurrent  to  their  centre.'* 

Twas  thus,  in  short,  these  two  went  on. 
With  yea  and  nmj,  aivd  pro  and  roit, 
Through  many  points  divinely  dark. 
And  Waterland  assaulting  Clarke  ; 
Till,  in  theology  half  lost, 
Damon  took  up  the  Evening-Post ; 
Confounded  Spain,  composed  the  North, 
And  deep  in  politics  held  forth. 

"  Methinks  we're  in  the  like  condition. 
As  at  the  treaty  of  Partition : 
That  stroke,  for  all  king  William's  care. 
Begat  another  tedious  war. 
Matthew,  who  knew  the  whole  intrigue,  . 
Ne'er  much  approv'd  that  mystic  league : 
In  the  vile  Utrecht  treaty  too, 
Poor  man !  he  found  enough  to  do. 
Sometimes  to  me  he  did  apply ; 
But  down-right  Dunstable  was  I, 
And  told  him  where  th«y  were  mistaken. 
And  coonsell'd  him  to  save  his  bacon : 
But  (pass  his  politics  and  prose) 
I  never  herded  with  his  foes; 
Nay,  in  his  verses,  as  a  friend, 
I  still  found  somethmgto  commend. 
Sir,  I  excus'd  his  Nut-brown  Maid, 
Whate'er  severer  criticrsaid ; 
^  far,  1  own,  the  giri  was  try'd; 
T  «  women  all  were  on  my  side. 
I^oi  Aliria  I  return'd  him  thanks; 
^  iiki  her  with  her  little  pranks. 
^««*.  poor  Solomon  m  rhyme 


•uuth  too  grave  to  be  sublime.** 


Wa* ^ 

?^*™^  and  I^mon  scorn  transition, 
>  on  hc,.juj  n  n^^  division ; 
.*"'  **"*' breath,  he  turn'd  to  spit 
(Chance  oh^  j,clps  us  more  than  wit). 
•Pother  that  i^ty  moment  took, 

.  ?S  «  *u*  ■«»«'.  broke  in  and  spoke. 
;•  Ofall  the  gv,'the  gods  afford, 
(If  we  may  take  oi^Uy's  wonl) 
1  he  .greatest  is  a  frisd/^hose  love 
KrioAs  how  to  praise,  ^j  ^^^  rtprove : 
From  such  a  treasure  n.^^.      j^ 
But  hang  the  jewel  on  yi^  heart* 
And,  pray,  sir,  (it  delights  ,pv  ^^'n 
Yon  know  this  author  mighty  ^^^^^ 


<<  Know  him!  d'ye  question  it  ?  Odft-fish^ 
Sir,  does  a  beggar  know  his  dish  ? 
I  lov'd  him ;  as  I  told  you,  I 
Advis'd  him — "    Here  a  stander<by 
Twitch'd  Damon  gently  by  the  cloke, 
And  thus,  unwiHing,  silence  broke : 

"  Damon,  'tis  time  we  should  retire : 
The  man  you  talk  with  is  Mat  Prior.** 

Patron  thro'  life,  and  from  thy  birth  my  friend, 
Dorset !  to  thee  this  fable  let  me  send : 
With  Damon's  lightness  weigh  thy  8(3' Id  worth  j 
The  foil  is  known  to  set  the  diamond  forth : 
Let  the  fcign'd  tale  this  real  moral  give. 
How  many  Damons,  how/eoi  Dorsets  live  I 


THE  FEMALE  PHAETON. 

Thus  Kitty  >,  beautiful  and  young, 

And  wild  as  colt  untam'd. 
Bespoke  the  foir  from  whence  she  sprung. 

With  little  rage  inflam'd : 

luflam'd  with  rage  at  sad  restraint. 
Which  vise  mamma  ordain'd ; 

And  sorely  vex'd  to  play  the  saint, 
Whilst  wit  and  beauty  reign'd : 

"  Shall  I  thumb  holy  books,  confin'i 

With  Abigails  forsaken  ? 
Kitty's  for  other  things  design'd. 

Or  I  am  much  mistaken. 

"  Must  lady  Jenny  frisk  about. 

And  visit  with  her  cousins }  , 
At  balls  must  the  make  all  the  rout. 

And  bring  home  hearts  by  dozens  } 

"  What  has  she  better,  pray,  than  I, 
What  hidden  charms  to  bcNBSt, 

That  all  mankind  for  her  should  die. 
Whilst  I  am  scarce  a  toast  \ 

"  Dearest  mamma  !  for  once  let  me^ 

Unchain'd,  my  fortune  try ; 
I'll  have  my  earl  as  well  as  she% 

Or  know  the  reason  why. 

"  rU  soon  with  Jenny's  pride  quit  score. 

Make  all  her  lovers  ia.U  : 
They'll  grieve  I  was  not  loos'd  before ; 

She,  I  was  loos'd  at  alL'* 

Fondness  prevail'd,  mamma  g«ve  way; 

Kitty,  at  heart's  desire, 
Obtain'd  the  chariot  for  a  day. 

And  tet  the  world  on  fire. 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  VENUS,      . 

When  Kneller's  works  of  various  grace 

Were  to  fair  Venus  shown. 
The  goddess  spy'd  in  e\'ery  face 

Some  features  of  her  own. 

>  Lady  Oitbarine  Hyde,  now  duchess  of  Queens* 
berry. 

^  The  earl  of  EMex  married  lady  Jane  Hyde. 
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f<  Juflt to**  md potntmgwith  1i«r hand, 
"  So  shone,"  8a3r8  she,  "  my  eye«*. 

When  from  two  goddeaies  I  gained 
An  apple  for  a  prize. 

"  When  in  the  glass,  and  river  too. 

My  iace  I  latfsly  viewed, 
Such  was  I,  if  the  glas^  be  true, 

If  true  the  crystal  flood. 

''  In  colours  of  this  glo|:ious  ]cind  1 

Apdles  paioM  me; 
My  hair  thus  flowing  with  the  wind^ 

Sprung  from  my  native  ^ea. 

«<  Like  thisS  disordered,  wild,  fbrlonu 

Big  with  tpfi  thousand  fears, 
Thee,  my  Adqni§,  did  I  mounia 

ET^n  beautiful  in'  t^ars.'* 

3ut  viewing  Myra  plac'd  apart, 
"  I  fear,"  says  she,  "  I  fear, 

Apelles,  that  sir  Oodfirey's  art 
Has  far  surpassed  thine  here. 

*'  Or  I,  a  goddess  of  the  skiei. 

By  Myra  am  outdone. 
And  must  resign  to  her  the  prize. 

Hie  apple,  which  I  won.*'  • 

But,  soon  as  she  had  My^a  seeq, 

M^estically  foir, 
The  sparkling  eye,  the  look  serei^e. 

The  gay  ai^d  easy  air. 

With  fiery  emulatibn  filPd, 
The  wondering  goddess  cryM, 

*'  Apelles  must  to  Knelter  yield. 
Or  Venus  must  to  Hyde." 


DAPHNE  AND  APOLLO^ 

IHITATBI)  PaOM  TUB  FIRST  BOOK  OF  OV^d's  1IBT4- 
MORPHOStS. 

Nympha,  precor,  Pcneia,  mane. 

APOLLO. 

AsATB,  fair  fugitive,  abate  thy  speed, 
Dismiss  thy  iearv,  and  turn  thy  bcaiitebus  head ; 
With  kind  regard  a  panting  lover  view;  ^ 

Less  swiftly  fly,  less  swiftly  Til  pursue: 
Pathless,  alas !  and  rugged  is  the  ground, 
Some  stone  .may  hurt  thee,  or  soipe  (horn  may 
wound. 

AAPBiiB.   (aside.) 
This  care  is  for  himself,  as  sure  as  deat}^  I 
One  mile  has  put  the  fellow  out  of  breath ; 
He'll  never  do:  I'll  lead  him  t'other  roui^d: 
Washy  he  is,  perhaps  not  over  sound. 

APOLLO. 

You  fly,  alas !  not  knowing  whom  you  fly: 
Kor  ill-bred  swain,  nor  rusty  down,  am  \ : 
I  Claros  isle,  and  Tepedos,  command — 

'  Lady  Ranelagh. 
*  Lady  Salisbury. 

^  Lady  Jane,  sister  to  the  Duke  of  douglas,  tfvst^ 
wards  married  to  sir  John  Stewaft^ 


xiAFiiiraf 
Thank  you:  I  would  not  leave  my  natire  ]j|I)^ 

APOLLO. 

What  is  tQ  cpme,  by  certain  «rt9 1  know. 

DAPHNR. 

Pfshl  Partridge  has  as  fair  pretence  as  }*o% 

AHOLLp. 

Behold  the  beauties  of  my  locks— 

DAFHKB. 

— Afig!^ 
That  may  be  counterfeit,  a  Spanish  wig : 
Who  cares  for  all  that  bush  of  curiii^  hair. 
Whilst  your  smooth  chin  is  so  extremely  bar^  I 


Ismgr- 


fPOLW). 
DAPRNB. 


— ^That  never  shall  I^  Daphne's  choice  : 
Syphacio  had  an  admimble  voice. 

APOLLO. 

Of  pyery  herb  I  tell  the  mysticr  power; 
To  certain  health  the  patient  I  festore : 


BAFRIfB. 

rrOuri  is  fi  wholesome  air; 
You'd  better  go  to  town,  and  practise  theic : 
For  me,  I've  nq  {Obstructions  to  remove ; 
I'm  pretty  well,  I  thank  ytmr  Cither  Jove^ 
And  physic  ^  a  weak  ^y  to  Ipve. 

APOLIQU 

For  leading  fom'd,  fine  verses  I  oomposf  ^ 

nAPRMB. 

So  do  your  brother  quacks,  and  brother  beau*. 
Memorials  only  and  reviews  write  prose. 

AP0I.U>t 

Rrom  the  bent  yew  I  send  the  pointed  iced, 
Sur^of  its  ain^  and  fatal  in  its  sfiited.^ 

OAPHNB. 

Then,  leaving  me,  whom  sure  you  wpuM  not  kiU^ 
In  yonder  thicket  exercise  your  skill ; 
Shoot  there  at  beasts ;  but  for  the  human  heart, 
Yqur  cousin  Cupid  has  the  only  di^rt. 

APOLLO. 

Yet  turn,  ObeauteQia%  maid  \  yet  deign  toH«l| 
A  love-s^:k  deity's  impetuc^  prayer; 
O  let  me  woo  thee  as  thpu  would'st  be  woo'd ! 

DAPRNB. 

First,  therefore,  be  not  sq  extremely  m^ 
Tear  nc^t  the  hedges  down,  nor  tread  th  closer. 
Like  an  hobgoblin,  rather  thah  a  love' 
Next,  to  njy  fat|i.cr'$  grotto  sometiqr'  ^™«  i 
At  ebbing  tide  he  always  is  at  bom 
Read  the  Couraht  with  him,  ancl  ^  "^^  ''"^^ 
A  little  politics ;  how  mattery  gr  ^ 
Upon  his  brother-rivers,  Rhur^  ^^ 
As  any  msiid  or  footman  cor^  S?  ^?^'  , 
Pull  off  your  hat,  and  ask^J' J^hne  does  s 
These  sort  of  folks  will  trf*^***^*®";    ,        „ 
That  you  respect  me  j>*H  ^9"  ^^ow,  looks  welj, 
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Thai  it  you  are,  m  jfou  pretend,  the  god 

That  nikf  the  day,  aud  much  upon  the  road» 

You'll  find  a  hundred  trifle*  in  your  way, 

That  you  may  \nmg  one  home  from  Africa  ; 

Some  little  canty,  some  bird,  or  beast. 

And  now  and  then  a  jewel  frdin  the  East ; 

A  lacquer*d  cabinet,  some  chirta  ware ; 

You  hare  them  mighty  cheap  at  Pekin  fair. 

Next,  noia  bene,  you  shall  neter  rove. 

Nor  take  example  by  your  father.  Jove. 

last,  Icir  the  ease  and  comfort  of  my  life, 

Make  ra^  your  (Lord !  what  startles  you?)  your 

wife. 
Fm  now  (they  say)  sixteen,  or  something  more ; 
We  mortals  seldom  live  above  fbuncore : 
Fourscore ;  you're  good  at  numbeis ;  let  uf  see, 
Seventeen,  suppose,  remaining  8ixty-4brec?; 
Aye,  in  that  span  of  time,  yoti'll  bury  me. 
Mean  time,  if  y€M  have  tumult,  -noise,  and  strilb, 
(Things  not  abhorrent  to  a  many'd  life ! ). 
Thesr'll  quickly  end, "you'll  see  $  what  signify 
A  few  odkl  years  to  you  that  never  die  ? 
And,  after  all,  you're  half  your  time  away ; 
You  know  your  business  takes  you  up  all  day ; 
And,  coming  late  to  bed,  yoa  need  not  fear, 
Mliatever  noise  I  make,  you'll  sleep,  my  dear: 
Or,  if  a  winter  evening  should  be  long, 
Evhiread  your  physic-book,  or  make  a  song* 
Your  steeds,  your  wife,  diachalon,  and  rhyme. 
May  take  up  any  honest  godhead's  time. 
Thus,  as  you  like  it,  you  may  love  again. 
And  let  another  Daphne  have  her  reign. 

Now  love.  Of  leave,  my  dear ;  retreat,  or  fol- 
low: 
I  Daphne  (this  premisM)  take  thee,  Apollo. 
And  may  I  split  mto  ten  thousand  trees. 
If  I  give  up  on  other  terms  than  these ! 

She  said ;  but  what  the  amorous  god  rcp1y*d, 
(So  Fate  onlatn'd)  is  to  our  search  deny'd : 
By  rats,  alas !  the  manuscript  is  eat, 
O  cruel  banquet !  which  we  all  n^gret. 
Bavius,  thy  labours  must  this  work  restore; 
May  thy  good-will  be  equal  to  thy  power  ! 


thjB  mice. 

TO  Ml.  ADKIAN  DRIPT,  ITO8. 

Two  Mice,  dear  boy,  of  genteel  fashion. 

And  (what  is  more)  good  education. 

Frolic  and  gay  in  infiuit  years. 

Equally  shar'd  their  parent's  cares. 

The  sire  of  these  two  babes  (poor  creaturo !) 

Faid  his  last  debt  to  human  nature ; 

A  wealthy  widow  left'  behind. 

Four  babes,  three  males,  one  female  \AnA. 

Tlie  sire  being  &nder  ground  and  bury'd, 

Twas  thought  his  spouse  would  soon  have 

marry'd; 
Matches  piopos'd,  and  numerous  suitors. 
Most  tender  husbands,  careful  tutors, 
She  modestly  refiis'd  ;  and  show'd 
She'd  heamother  to  her  brood. 

*<  Mother!  dearmother!  that  endearing  thought 
Mattteonnd  and  tan  ttaoiMMMl  Sudes  brought 


Tell  me,  .oh !  tell  me  (thou  ait  now  above) 
How  to  describe  thy  true  maternal  love. 
Thy  foariy  pangs,  thy  gnming  anxions  cares. 
Thy  Mattering  hopes,  thy  fervent  pious  praycn^ 
Thy  doleful  days  and  melancholy  ni^^hts, 
Cloyster'd  from  common  joys  and  just  delights; 
How  thou  didst  constantly  in  private  mourn. 
And  wash  with  daily  tears  thy  spouse's  urn  ; 
How  itempioy'd  your  thoughts  and  lucid  time. 
That  your  jroung  offip'ring  might  to  honour  climb  ; 
How  your  first  care,  by  Numerous  ^griefs  opprest. 
Under  the  burthen  sunk,  Bud  went  to  rest; 
How  your  dear  darling,  by  cdnsumption's  wasted 
Breath'd  her  last  piety  into  your  brdst ; 
How  jrou,  alas !  tir'd  with  your  pil^lmage, 
Bow'd  down  your  head,  and  dy'd  'm  good  M  a^ 
liiough  not  inspir'd,  oh !  may  I  nei/er  be 
^orgreWul  of  my  pedigree,  or  thee ! 
Ungraieful  howso'er,  majrn't  I  forget 
To  pay  this  small,  yet  tributary  debt ! 
And  when  we  meet  at  Gfod's  tribunal  throne^ 
Own  me,  I  pray  thee,  foi*  a  pjous  son  " 

«  But  why  all  this  ?  Is  this  your  feble) 
Believe  me.  Mat,  it  seems  p,  Babel; 
If  ]rou  will  let  me  know  th'  intent  on't,    • 
Oo'to  your  Mice,  and  make  an  end  ont."* 

"  Well  then,  dear  brother 

Ab  sure  as  Hodi's*  sword  could  swaddle. 
Two  Mice  were  brought  up  in  one  cradle  ; 
Well  bred,  I  think,  of  equal  port. 
One  for  the  gown,  one  for  tlie  court : 
They  parted ;"  ("  did  they  so,  an't  please  you?** 
"  Yes,  that  they  did,  (dear  sir)  to  case  you. 
One  went  to  Holland,  where  they  buff  fblk» 
T'other  to  vend  his  wares  in  Suffolk. 
(That  Mice  have  traVell'd  in  old  times^ 
Horace  and  Prior  tell  in  rhymes. 
Those  two  great  wonders  of  their  ages, 
Superior  far  to  all  the  sages !) 
Many  days  past,  and  many  a  night. 
Ere  they  could  gain  each  other's  sight; 
At  last,  in  weather  cold  nor  sultry. 
They  met  at  the  Three  Cranes  in  Poultry. 
After  much  buss,  and  great  grimace, 
(Usual,  you  know,  in  such  a  case) 
Much  ohat  arose,  what  had  been  done. 
What  might  b^jbre  next  summer's  sun ; 
Much  said  of  Ftance,  of  Sufiblk's  goodness, 
Thei^try's  loyalty,  mob's  rudeness. 
Thaiended,  o'er  a  charming  bottle 
They  enter'd  on  this  tittle-Uttle : 

"  Quoth  Sufiblk,  by  pre-eminence 
In  years,  thousrh  (God  knows)  not  in  sense; 
*  All's  gone,  dear  brother,  only  we 
Remain  to  raise  posterity : 
Marry  jrou,  brother ;  I'll  go  down. 
Sell  nouns  and  verbs,  and  lie  alone ; 
May  you  ne'er  meet  with  feuds,  or  babble, 
May  olive-branches  crown  your  table ! 
Somewhat  I'll  save,  and  fbr  this  end. 
To  prove  a  brother  and  a  friend. 
What  I  propose  is  just,  I  swear  it ; 
Or  may  I  perish,  by  this  claret ! 
The  dice  are  thrown,  choose  this  or  that 
CTis  all  alike  to  honest  Mat) ; 
I'll  take  then  the  contrary  part. 
And  propagate  with  all  my  heart.' 

•HndOnras. 
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After  Bome  thoQght,  some  Portuguese', 
Some  wine,  the  younger  thiis  replies : 

'  Fair  are  your  words,  as  fair  your  carriage^ 
Let  me  be  free,  drudge  you  in  marriage ; 
Get  me  a  boy  calPd  Adrian, 
Trust  me,  I'll  do  for't  what  I  ean.' 

"  Home  went,  well  pleas'd,  the  Suilblk  tony. 
Heart  free  from  care,  as  purse  from  money ; 
He  got  a  lusty  squalling  boy 
(Doubtless  the  dad's  and  mamma's  joy.) 
In  short,  to  make  things  square  and  even, 
Adrian  he  nam'd  was  by  Dick  Stephen. 
Mat's  debt  thus  paid,  he  now  enlarges. 
And  sends  you  in  a  bill  of  charges, 
A  cradle,  brother,  and  a  baskrt, 
(Granted  as  soon  as  e'er  I  ask  it) 
A  coat  not  of  the  smallest  scantling, 
Frocks,  stockings,  shoes,  to  grace  tho  bantling ; 
These  too  were  sent,  (or  I'm  no  d rubber) 
Nay,  add  to  these  the  fine  gum-rubber; 
Yet  these  won't  do,  send  t'other  coat. 
For,  faith,  the  first's  not  worth  a  groat ; 
Buftmally  shrunk,  as  herrings  shotten, 
Sappos'd  originally  rotten. 
Pray  let  the  next  be  each  way  longer, 
Of  stuff  more  durable,  and  stronger ; 
Send  it  next  week,  if  you  are  able ; 
By  this  time,  sir,  you  know  the  foble. 
From  this,  and  letters  of  the  same  make, 
You'll  find  what  'tis  to  hava  a  name-sake. 

"  Cold  and  hard  times,  sir,  here  (believe  it). 
Pre  lost  my  curate  too,  and  grieve  it. 
At  Easter,  for  what  I  can  see, 
(A  time  of  ease  and  vacancy) 
If  things  but  alter,  and  not  undone, 
I'll  kiss  your  hands,  and  visit  London. 
Molly  sends  greeting ;  So  do  I,  sir ; 
Send  a  good  coat,  that's  all ;  good  by,  sir." 


IWO  RIDDLES. 


VIRST  PRIMTED   IN   THE   EXAMTNBR,    1710. 

Sphinx  was  a  monster  that  would  eat 
"Whatever  stranger  she  could  get, 
Uuless  his  ready  wit  disclos'd 
The  wkhWi",  riddle  she  propos'd. 

Oeflipus  was  resolv'd  to  go, 
And  try  what  strength  of  parts  would  da 
Says  Sphinx,  "  On  this  depends  your  fatej 
Tell  me  what  animal  is  that. 
Which  has  four  feet  at  morning  bright, 
Has  two  at  noon,  and  three  at  night  ?" 
**  *Tis  man,*'  said  he,  "  who,  weak  by  nature. 
At  first  creeps,  like  his  fellow-creature, 
I^pon  all  four ;  as  years  accrue, 
With  sturdy  steps  he  walks  on  two  j 
In  age,  at  length,  grows  weak  and  sick. 
For  his  third  leg  adopts  a  stick. 

Now,  in  your  turn,  'tis  just,  methinks, 
You  should  resolve  me,  madam  Sphinx. 
What  greater  stranger  yet  is  he. 
Who  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  three  ; 
Then  loses  one,  then  gets  two  more, 
And  f  UBS  away  at  i»st  on  four  V* 


EPIGRAM,  EXTEMPORE, 

TO   THB   HASTER    O?   ST.    JOHIl'S   COLLBOX*, 

1712. 
I  Siood,  sir,  patient  at  your  feet, 

Beihre  your  elbow-chair; 
But  make  a  bishop's  throne  your  scat, 

V\\  kneel  before  you  there. 

One  only  thing  can  keep  you  down. 

For  your  great  soul  too  mean  ; 
You'd  not,  to  mount  a  bishop's  throne. 

Pay  homage  '  to  the  queen. 


yELL  AKD  JOHK 
Whks  Nell,  iriven  o'er  by  the  doctor,  was  dying. 
And  John  at  the  chimney  stood  decently  crying ; 
"  Tis  in  vain,»'  said  the  woman,  ••  to  make  sucli 

ado. 
For  to  our  long  home  we  must  all  of  us  go!" 

"  True,  Nell,"  repiy'd  John;  "  but  wliat  yet  « 

the  worst 
For  us  that  remain,  the  best  always  go  first ; 
Remember,  dear  wife,  that  I  said  so  last  year. 
When  you  lost  your  white  heifer,  and  I  my  brown 

mare!" 

BIBO  AND  CHARON. 
Whes  Bibo  thought  fit  from  the  world  to  retreat, 
As  full  of  cliampagne  as  an  egg's  full  of  meat. 
He  wakM  in  the  boat;  and  to  Charon  be  said. 
He  would  be  row'd  back,  for  he  was  not  yet  dead. 
"  Trim  the  boat,  and  sit  quiet,"  stem  Charon  re- 
•    Ply'd:  [dyU" 

"  Yon  may  have  forgot;  you  was  drunk  when  you 


WIVES  BY  THE  DOZEN. 
"  O  DEATH  !  how  thou  spoil'st  the  best  project  of 

Said  Gabriel,  who  still,  ashe^bury'd  one  wife. 

For  the  sake  of  her  family^  marry 'd  her  cousin; 
And  thus,  in  an  honest  collateral  line, 
He  still  marry'd  on  till  his  number  was  nine. 
Full  sorry  to  die  till  he  made  up  his  dozen. 


FATAL  LOVE. 
Poor   Hal  caught  his  death,  standing  under  a 
spout.  [out; 

Expecting,  till  midnight,  when  Nan  would  come 
But  fatal  his  patience,  as  cruel  the  dame, 
And  curs'd  was  the  weather  that  quenched   the 
man'&  fiame. 
Wlioe'er  thou  art,  that  read'st  these  mond  lines. 
Make  love  at  home,  and  go  to  bed  betimes. 

•  See  the  history  of  this  epigram,  Gent.  Afag. 
1774,  p.  16. 

'  Mr.  Prior,  though  he  paid  a  becoming^  defer- 
ence to  the  master  of  St  John's,  as  a  foHow  of 
tliat  college,  thought  some  respect  was  due  to  the 
public  character  irhich  he  had  just  before  tu^taiDci 
in  France. 
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TO  A  YOUNG  LADT..A  GREEK  EPIGRAM. 


M9 


A  SAILOR'S  WIFE. 

QvoTV  Bichard  in  jest,  looking  wistly  at  Nelly, 
"  Methinks,  child,  yoa  seem  something  round  in 

the  belly." 
Nell  answer'd  him  sna))pishly,  **  How  can  that  be, 
When  my  husband  has  been  more  than  two  years 

at  sea?" 
'"  Thy;  husband !"  quoth  Dick :  "  why  that  matter 

was  carry'd  [mairy^d." 

^ost  secretly,  Nell;  I  ne'er  thought  thou  wert 


ON  A  FART, 

LET  r»  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMOM% 

Readbe,  I  was  bora,  and  cry'd ; 
I  crack*d,  I  smelt,,  and  so  I  dyM. 
Lke  Julius  Caesar's  was  my  death. 
Who  in  the  senate  lost  his  breath. 
Much  alike  entomb'd  does  lie 
The  noble  Romulus  and  I : 
And  when  I  dy'd,  like  Flora  fair, 
1  left  the  Commonwealth  my  heir* 


THE  MODERN  SAINT 
Hee  time  with  equal  prudence  Silvia  shares, 
First  writes  a  billet-doux,  then  says  her  prayers ; 
Her  mass  and  toilet;  vespers  and  the  play ; 
Thus  God  and  Ashtaroth  divide  the  day  : 
Constant  she  keeps  her  Eoib  » -week  and  Lent, 
At  Easter  calls  all  Israel  to  her  tent: 
Loose  without  bawd,  and  pious  without  zeal. 
She  still  repeats  the  sins  she  would  conceal. 
£nvy  herself  from  Silvia's  life  must  grant, 
Ab  artful  woman  makes  a  modem  saint. 


THE  PARALLEL. 

PtoMtmevs,  forming  Mr.  Day, 
Carv'd  something  like  a  man  in  clay. 

The  mortal's  work  might  well  .miscarry ; 
He,  that  does  Heaven  and  Earth  control. 
Alone  has  power  to  form  a  soul, 

H'l'i  hand  is  evident  in  Harry. 
Since  one  is  but  a  moving  clod, 
T  other  the  lively  form  of  God  ! 

'f^uire  Wallis,  you  will  scarce  be  abto 

To  prove  ail  poetry  but  fable." 


TO  A  YOUSG  LADY, 

WHO   WAS    FOND   or  FOETUNB-TSLLUfO, 

Voo,  M^idam,  may  with  safety  go, 
Decrees  of  Destiny  to  know ; 
For  at  your  birth  kind  planets  reign'd. 
And  certain  happiness  ordain'd : 
Such  charms  as  yours  are  only  given 
To  chosen  favourites  of  Heaven. 

Bat,  such  is  my  uncertain 'state, 
1"l^  r{angt:rous  to  try  my  fate; 
For  I  would  only  kno«'  from  art 
Tlie  future  motions  of  yotir  heart, 
And  what  predestinated  doom 
AUtad*  my  lov€ for  year«,to  come; 


No  secrets  else,  that  mortals  learn. 
My  cares  deserve,  or  life  concern : 
But  this  will  so  important  be, 
I  dread  to  search  the  dark  decree ; 
For,  while  the  smallest  hope  remain^ 
Faint  joys  are  mingled  with  my  pains; 
*Vain  distant  views  my  fancy  please,  • 
And  give  some  intermitting  ease : 
But,  should  the  stars  too  plainly*  show 
That  you  have  doom'd  my  endless  wo«^ 
No  human  force,  or  art,  could  bear 
The  torment  of  my  vild  despair. 

This  secret  then  I  dare  not  know. 
And  other  truths  are  useless  now. 
What  matters,  if  unbles)  in  love. 
How  long  or  short  my  life  will  proTel 
To  gratify  what  low  desire, 
Should  I  with  needless  haste  inquire 
How  great,  how  wealthy  I  shall  be  ? 
Oh  !  what  is  wealth  or  power  to  ma ! 
If  I  am  happy,  or  undone, 
It  must  proceed  from  you  alone. 


A  GREEK  EPIGRAM. 
lurrATBD. 

vv  HEM  hungry  wolves  had  trespass'd  on  the  Ibl^ 

And  the  robb'd  shepherd  hissadstury  told; 

"  Call  in  Alcides,"  said  a  crafty  priest ; 

*'  Give  him  one  half,  and  he'll  secure  the  rest." 

"  No  !"  said  the  shepherd,  "  if  the  Fattes  decree^ 

By  ravaging  my  flock,  to  ruin  me. 

To  their  commands  I  willingly  resign. 

Power  is  their  character,  and  patience  mine ; 

Though,  troth  !  to  me  there  seems  but  little  odds. 

Who  prove  the  greatest  robbers,  wolves  or  gods  t* 


TO  A  FRIEND, 

ON  HIS  NUPTIALS. 

\Vhen  Jove  lay  blest  in  his  Alcmsena's  charm% 
Three  nights  in  one  he  prest  her  in  his  anns ; 
The  Sun  lay  set,  and  conscious  Nature  strove 
To  shade  her  god,  and  to  prolong  his  love. 

From  that  auspicious  night  Alcides  came ; 
What  less  could  rise  from  Jove,  and  such  a  damef 

May  this  auspicious  night  with  that  compare. 
Nor  less  the  joys,  nor  less  the  rising  heir; 
He  strong  as  Jove,  she  like  Alcmsena  fait !  ^ 


THE  WANDERING  PILGRIM. 

humbly  addressed  to 

SIR  THOMAS  FRANKLAND,   BART. 

POSTMASTEE,    AND  PAY  -  MAS'l-EE -GENERAL  TO   QOUft 

ANNE. 

Will  Piggot*  must  to  Cox  would  ^  go, 

To  live,  alas  !  in  want. 
Unless  sir  Thomas  say,  *'  No,  no; 

Th'  allowance  is  too  scant" 

*  This  merry  p.  tition  was  written  to  obtain  the 
porter's  place  for  Will  Pig,:?ot 

*  Twelve  milei  north  beyond  the  city  of  York. 
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The  gnciom  ian^t  ftill  iwell  does  weet, 

Ten  fisurthings  ne'er  will  do 
To  keep  a  man  each  day  in  meat: 

Some  bread  torment  is  due. 


A  Rechabite  j^oor  Will  must  live. 
And  drink  of  Adam's  ale ;     ? 

Pure  eleroetit  ho  life  can  give. 
Or  mortal  soul  regale. 

Spare  diet,,  and  spring-water  clear; 

Physicians  hold  are  good  r 
Who  dito  thus  need  never  feaf 

A  fever  in  the  blood. 

But  pass— The  /Esculapian  cre^r. 
Who  eat  and  quaff  the  best. 

They  seldom  miss  to  bake  and  brew^ 
Or  lin  to  brsak  their  iuL 

Could  Yorkshire-tyke  tiut  do  the  same. 
Then  he  like  them  might  thrive ; 

But  Fortune,  Fortune,  cruel  dame ! 
To  starve  thou  dost  him  dri^e. 

In  Will's  old  master's  plenteous  dayB, 

His  memory  e'er  be  blest  I 
What  need  oTftpeakidg  m  his  praise  ? 

His  goodness  stands  confest 

At  his  fam'd  gate  stood  Charity, 

In  lovely  sweet  array  ^ 
Ceres  a^d  Hospitality 

Dwelt  there  both  night  and  dajr; 

But,  to  conclode,  and  be  coflcise. 
Truth  must  Will's  voucher  be  f        * 

Trdth  never  yet  went  in  disguise^ 
For  DAked  still  is  she. 

There  is  but  one,  but  one  alode, 

Can  set  the  pilgrim  free, 
And  make  him  cease  to  pine  and  fnoAd  j 

OFrankland!  itistheet 

O !  save  him  from  a  dreary  way; 

To  Coxwoald  he  must  hie, 
Bereft  of  thee,  he  wends  astray, 

At  Coxwould  he  must  die. 

Oh  !  let  him  in  thy  hall  but  stand, 
.4nd  wear  a  porter's  gown,>^ 

Duteous  to  what  thou  may'st  command  ; 
Thus  William's  wishes  crown. 


VENUS'S  ADVICE  TO  THE  MVSES. 

Tnvs  to  tlie  Muses  spoke  the  Cyprian  Dame  ; 
"  Adorn  my  altars,  and  nvere  my  name. 
My  son  shall  else  assume  his  potent  darts. 
Twang  goes  the  bow,  my  girls;   have  at  vour 

hearts!" 
The  Muses  answer'd,  "  Venus,  we  deride 
The  vagrant's  malice,  and  his  mother's  pride ; 
Send  him  to  nsrmphs  who  sleep  on  Ida's  shade, 
To  the  loose  dance,  and  wanton  masquerade ; 
Our  thoughts  are  settled,  and  intent  our  look. 
On  the  instructive  verse,  and  moral  book : 
On  female  idleness  his  power  relies ; 
Buty  when  he  finds  us  studying  hard,  he  flies." 


CUPJD  TURNED  PLOUGBMAK 

FROM  iibscHrs. 
Hrs  iainp,  his  bow,  and  quiver,  laid  aside, 


A  rustic  wallet  o'er  his  shoulders  ty'd. 
Sly  Cupid,  always  on  new  mischief  bent,. 
To  the  rich  field  and  fiinrow'd  tillage  went; 
Like  ^ny  plotighman  toii'd  ^c  little  god,     , 
His  tune  be  whistled,  and  his  wheat  he  sow'd; 
Then  sat  and  laugh'd,  and  to  the  skies  above 
RaLsiAj?  his  eye,  he  thus  insulted  Jove : 
"  Lay  by  your  hail,  your  hurtful  storms  restrain/ 
And,  as  I  bid  you,  let  it  shine  dr  rain ; 
Else  you  again  beneath  my  yoke  shall  bow. 
Feel  the  sharp  godd,  and  draw  the  servile  pkiigh; 
What  oncS  Eurbpa  was,  Naliriette  is  notr." 


PONTIUS  AND  PONflA. 

Pontius  (who  loves,  yoii  Imow,  a  joke. 
Much  better  than  he  loves  his  life) 

Chanc'd  t'other  njoming  to  provoke 
The  patience  oT  a  well  bred  wife. 

"  Talking  of  you,"  said  he,  "  my  dear. 

Two  of  the  greatest  wits  in  town* 
One  ask'd  if  that  high  funee  of  hair 

Was,  bonafde,  allyoyrown. 

'  Her  dwn !  most  certain,'  t'other  said  { 

*  For  Nan,  who  knows  the  thing,  will  telf  ye^ 
The  hair  was  bought,  the  money  paid. 

Add  the  receipt  w.*^  sign'd  Ducailly.*'    * 
Pontia  (thkt  civil  prudent  she. 

Who  values  wit  much  less  than  sense, 
And  never  darts  a  repartee. 

But  purely  in  her.  own  defence) 

Reply'd,  *' These  friends  of  youn,  mv  deai^. 

Are  given  extreknely  much  to  satire ! 
But  pr'ythee,  husband,  let  one  hedt 

Sometimes  less  wit,  and  more  good-naturt^ 
"  Now  I  have  one  unlucky  thought. 

That  would  have  spoil'd  your  friend's  conceit; 
Some  hair  I  have,  Pm  sure,  unbought : 

Pray  bring  youi'  brother  wits  to  seot" 


CUPID  TURNED  STROLLER* 

ntOif  AKACRBOtf. 

At  dead  of  night,  when  stais  appear. 

And  strong  Bodtes  turns  the  bear; 

When  mortale  ^eep  their  cares  away, 

Fatigu'd  with  labours  of  the  day, 

Cupid  was  knocking  at  my  gate: 

"  Who's  there  V  says  I,  *<  who  knocks  so  latc^ 

Disturbs  my  dreams,  and  breaks  my  lest?" 

"  O  fear  not  me,  a  harmless  guest," 

He  said,  "  but  open,  open,  pray  { 

A  foolish  child,  I've  lost  my  way. 

And  wandering  here  this  moon-Ught  ni^t, 

All  wet  and  cold,  and  wanting  light" 

With  due  r^aid  his  voice  I  heaitl, 

Then  rose,  a  ready  lamp  prq^d^ 

And  saw  a  naked  boy  below, 

With  wings,  a  qniver,  and  »  bow  ^ 
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In  baste  I  ran,  aolock'd  my  gate. 
Secure  and  thoughtless  of  my  fate : 
I  set  the  child  an  easy  chair 
Ajcainst  the  fire,  and  dry'd  bis  hair; 
Brought  friendly  cups  of  cheerful  wine. 
And  warm'd  his  little  hands  with  mine.  . 
All  this  did  I  with  kind  intent; 
fiat  he,  on  wanton  mischief  bent, 
Said,  **  JDearest  friend,  Ihis  bow  you  see. 
This  pretty  bow,  belongs  to  me : 
Ojsenre,  I  pray,  if  all  be  right ; 
I  fear  the  rain  has  spoil'd  it  quite.*' 
He  drew  it  then,  and  straight  I  found 
Within  my  breast  a  secret  wound. 
This  done,  the  rogpc  no  longer  staid. 
But  leapt  away,  and  laughing  said, 
**  Kind  host,  adjeu  !  we  now  must  part  i 
&kfe  is  my  bow,  but  sick  thy  heart!*' 


TO  A  POET  OF  QUALITY, 

nAfSlNO  TRB   LADT  BTNCIIIKBaOXB. 

Op  thy  judicious  Muse's  sense, 

Young  Hinchinbroke  so  very  proud  is. 

That  Sacharissa  and  Hortense 

She  looks,  henceforth,  upon  as  dowdies. 

Yet  she  to  one  must  still  submit, 
To  dear  mamma  must  pay  her  duty  : 

She  wonden,  praising  Wilmot*s  wit. 
Thou  8hould*st  forget  his  daughter's  beauty. 


THE  PEDANT, 

liTiAMDSi  talks  extremely  well ; 
On  any  subject  let  hip  dwell, 

His  tropes  and  figures  win  content  ye ; 
He  should  possess,  to  all  degrees. 
The  art  of  talk;  he  practises 

Pull  fourteen  hours  m  fonr-and-twenty. 


CAUTIOUS  AUCE. 

So  good  a  wife  doth  Lissy  make. 
That  from  all  company  she  flieth  ; 

Such  virtuous  courses  doth  she  take, 
That  she  all  evil  tongues  defieth ; 

^Lnd,  for  her  dearesi  spouse's  sake. 
She  with  his  brethren  only  lieth. 


tHE  INCURABLE. 
Phillis,  yon  boast  of  perfect  health  in  vaio^ 
And  laugh  at  those  who  of  their  ills  complain  ; 
That  with  a  frequent  fever  Chloe  bums. 
And  Stella'^  plumpness  into  dropsy  turns ! 

0  Phillis,  while  the  patients  are  nineteen, 
little,  alas !  are  their  distempers  seen. 

But  thoo,  for  all  thy^seeming  health,  art  ill. 
Beyond  tby  lover's  hopes,  or  Blackmore't  skill ; 
No  lenitives  can  thy  disease  assuage, 

1  tell  thee,  ^tia  incunble— 'tis  age, 

VOU  X 


TO  FORTUNE. 

W^HitiT  I  in  prison  or  in  court  look  down, 
Nor  beg  thy  favour,  nor  deserve  thy  frown, 
in  vain,  malicious  Fortune,  hast  thou  tryM, 
By  taking  from  my  slate,  to  quell  my  pride : 
Insulting  ^r\ !  thy  present  ra^  abate, 
And,  wouId*st  Uiou  have  me  humbled,  make  me 
great 


ifONPAREIL., 

Let  others  from  the  town  retire. 
And  in  the  field  seek  new  delight ; 

My  Phillis  does  such  joys  inspire, 
No  other  objects  please  my  sight. 

In  her  alone  I  find  whate'er 

Beauties  a  country  landscape  grace: 
No  shade  so  lovely  as  her  hair> 

Nor  plain  so  sweet  a^  in  herfiscei 

Lilies  and  roses  there  combine, 

More  beauteous  than  in  (k>wery  field; 

Transparent  is  her  skin  so  fine, 
To  this  each  crystal  stream  must  yield. 

Her  voice  more  sweet  than  warbling  sound* 
Though  sung  by  nightingale  or  lark  ; 

Her  eyes  such  lustre  dart  around. 
Compared  to  them,  the  Sun  in  dark. 

Both  light  and  vital  heat  they  giv(> ; 

Cherished  by  them,  my  love  takes  root. 
From  her  kind  looks  does  life  receive, 

Grows  a  fair  plant,  bears  flowen  and  iruiL 

Such  fruit,  I  ween,  did  once  deceive 
The  common  parent  of  mankind. 

And  made  transgress  our  mother  Eve : 
Poison  its  core,  though  fiur  its  rind. 

Yet  so  delicious  is  its  taste, 

I  cannot  from  the  bait  abstain. 
But  to  th'  enchanting  pleasure  haste. 

Though  I  were  sure  'twould  end  in  pai% 


CHASTE  FLORIMEL. 

"  No— ril  endure  ten  thousand  deathS| 

Ere  any  farther  I'll  comply ; 
Ob,  sir !  no  man  on  Earth  that  breathes. 

Had  ever  yet  his  hand  so  high ! 

"  Oh !  take  your  sword,  and  pierce  my  fieail^ 
Undaunted  see  me  meet  the  wound  ; 

Oh!  will  you  act  a Tarquin's  part ?      ^ 
A  second  Lucrece  you  have  found*'* 

Thus  to  the  pressing  Corj^don, 

Poor  Flortmel,  unhappy  maid! 
Fearing  by  love  to  he  undone. 

In  broken  dying  accents  said. 

Delia,  who  held  the  conscious  door, 
Inspir'd  by  truth  and  brandy,  smil'd. 

Knowing  that,  sixteen  months  before. 
Our  Lucrece  had  her  iacood  child. 
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*'  And,  hark  ye,  tanAam  !"  cryM  the  bawd; 

"  None  of  your  flighty,  your  high-rope  dodging ; 
Be  civil  liere,  or  march  abroad ; 

Oblige  the  squire,  or  quit  the  lodging." 

"  Oh !  have  P' — ^Florimel  went  on — 

"  Have  I  then  lost  my  Delia's  aid  ? 
Where  shall  forsaken  Virtue  run. 

If  by  her  friend  she  is  betray'd  } 

**  Oh !  cuise  on  empty  FriendiBhip's  name ! 

Lord,  what  is  all  our  future  view  I 
Then,  dear  destroyer  of  my  fame. 

Let  my  la&t  succour  bQ  to  you ! 

**  From  Delia^s  rage,,  and  Fortune's  frown, 

A  wretched  love-sick  maid  deliver; 
Oh  !  tip  me  but  another  crown, 
..    pear  sir,  and  make  me  yours  for  ever.'' 


DOCTORS  DIFFER. 

Whew  Willis^  of  Ephraim  heard  Rochester^ 
preach,  '  [brother, 

iTius  Bentleysaid  to  him,  "  I  pr'ythee,'dear 
How  lik'st  thou  this  sermon  ?  'tis  out  of  my  reach." 
"  His  is  one  way,"  said  Willis,  "  and  ours  is 
another. 
I  care  not  for  carping ;  but,  this  I  can  tell. 
We  igreach  very  sadly,  if  he  preaches  well." 


fTpigramk  ' 


Meek  Francis  lies  here,  friend :  without  stop  or 
stay,  [way. 

As  you  value  your  peace,  make  the  best  of  your 
Though  at  pr.^ent  arrested  by  Death's  caitiff  paw, 
If  he  stirs,  he  may  still  have  recourse  to  the  law'; 
And  in  the  Kiiig's-bench  should  a  verdict  be  found. 
That  by  livery  and  seisin  his  grave  is  his  grouml. 
He  will  claim  to  himself  what  is  strictly  his  due. 
And  an  action  of  trespass  will  sti-aightway  ensue, 
That  yop  without  right  on  his  premises  tread. 
On  a  simple  surmise  that  the  owner  is  dead. 


ON   BISHOP   ATTEkSCJRY'S 

BURYING  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM, 

1720. 

**  I  HAVE  no  hopes,"  the  duke  he  says,  and  dies ; 
**  In  sure  and  certain  hopes,"  the  prelate  cries ; 
Of  these  two  learned  p<ers  I  pr'ythee,  say,  man. 
Who  is  the  lying  knave;  the  priest,  or  layman  ? 
The  duke  he  stands  an  infidel  confest, 
**  He's  our  dear  brother"  qupth  the  lordly  priest 
The  duke,  though  knave,  still  **  brother  dear,"  he 

cries ; 
And  who  can  say  the  reverend  prelate  lieB  ? 

*  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

*  Bishop  Atterbury. 

*  See  Atterbury's  Letten,  in  Pope^f  works,  ed. 
VliU 


UPON  HONOUK 

.A  FRAGUEHtr* 

H<^vdini,  I  say,  or  honest  fam«, 
I  mean  the  substance,  not  the  name  $ 
(Not  that  light  heap  of  taudry  wans. 
Of  ermine,  coronets,  and  stars. 
Which  often  is  by  merit  sought. 
By  gold  and  flattery  oftener  bought ; 
The  shade,  for  which  Ambition  looks 
In  Seldcn's*  or  in  Ashmore's'  books)  ' 
But  the  true  glory,  which  proceeds^ 
Reflected  6ri^^  irom  honest  deeds. 
Which  we  in  our  own  breast  p^rceive^ 
And  kings  can  neither  take  nor  give. 


ENIGMA, 


ON    PAM  AT    LOO. 


Br  birth  I'm  a  slave,  yet  can  give  you  a  erowi^ 
I  dispose  of  all  honours,  myself  liaving  none ; 
I'm  oblig'd  by  just  maxims  to  govern  my  life. 
Yet  I  hang  my  own  master,  and  lie  with  his  wife. 
When  men  are  a-gaming,  I  cunningly  sneak. 
And  their  cudgels  and  shovels  away  from  them  take. 
Fair  maidens  and  ladies  I  by  the  hand  get. 
And  pick  oflf  their  diamonds,  though  ne'er  so  well 

set 
For  when  I  have  comrades  we  rob  in  whole  band?. 
Then  presently  take  off  your  lauds  from   your 

hands. 
But,  this  fory  once  over,  I've  snch  winning  arts. 
That  you  love  me  much  more  than  you  do  your 

own  hearts. 

ANOTHER. 

Form'd  half  beneath,  and  half  above  the  earth* 
We  sisters  owe  to  art  our  second  birth  ; 
The  smith's  and  carpenter's  adopted  daughters^ 
Made  on  ^he  land,  to  travel  on  the  waters. 
Swifter  they  move,  as  they  ape  straiter  bound. 
Yet  neither  tread  the  air,  or  wave,  or  ground  i 
They  serve  the  poor  for  use,  the  rich  for  whim. 
Sink  when  it  rains,  and  when  it  freezes,  twinw 


THE  OLD  GENTRY. 

That  all  fix>m  Adam  first  began. 
None  but  ungodly  Woolston  doul^  ; 

And  that  his  son,  and  his  son's  son. 
Were  all  but  ploughmen,  clpwns,  and 

Each,  when  his  rustic  pains  began^ 
To  merit  pleaded  equal  right , 

'Twas  only  who  left  off  at  noon, 
Or  who  wenton  to  work  till  night* 

But  coronets  we  owe  to  crowns. 
And  favour  to  a  court*s  affection  ^ 

By  nature  we  are  Adam's  sons. 
And  sons  of  Anstis*  by  election* 


*  Titles  of  Honour.        '  Order  of  the  Gartaib 
;  Garter  King  at  Anuk 
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tinfsale !  ^ht  hnndred  yean  have  rolPd 
Siace  thy  forefathers  held  the  plow  ; 

Wlien  this  in  story  shall  be  told, 
Add,  that  my  kindred  do  so  now. 

The  man  who  by  his  labour  gets 
Hisiwead;  in  independent  state. 

Who  never  bega,  and  seldom  eats, 
fiimselfcan  fix  or  change  his  fat%  • 


THE  INSATIABLE  PRIEST. 

Luke  Prracbill  admires  what  we  laymen  can  mean> 
That  thas  by  our  profit  and  pleasure  are  ^way'd* 
.  Ef  has  but  three  livings,  and  would  be  a  dean ; 
His  wife  dy'd  this  year,  be  has  iharry'd  his  maid 

To  suppress  all  his  carnal  desires  in  their  birth. 
At  all  hours  a  lusty  young  hussy  is  near : 

And,  to  take  off  his  thoughts  from  the  things  of  this 
Earth, 
He  can  be  content  with  two  thousand  a  year. 


A  FRENCH  SONG  IMITATED. 

»♦  BT  thus  from  the  plain  does  my  shepherdess  rove, 
Forsaking  her  swain,  and  neglecting  his  love  ? 
Vou  have  heard  all  my  grief,  you  ste  how  I  die, 
Oh !  give  some  relief  to  the  swain  whom  you  fly. 

How  can  you  complain,  or  what  am  I  to  say, 
^in^^e  my  dog  lies  unfed,  and  my  sheep  run  astray  ? 
>•  f-d  I  tell  what  I  mean,  that  I  languish  alone  ! 
y^  hen  I  leave  all  the  plain,  you  may  guess  'tis  for 
one,  , 


A  CASE  STATED. 


ri  ow  how  shall  I  do  with  my  love  and  my  pride, 
Dear  Dick%  give  me  counsel,  if  friendship  has 

any;"  [reply'd, 

'*  Pry'thee  pui^,  or  let  blood  I''  surly  Richard 

"  And  forget  the  coquette  in  the  arms  of  your 

Nanny*." 

While  I  pleaded  with  passion  how  much  I  deserv'd, 
For  the  pains  and  Uie  torments  of  more  than  a 
year: 

Shf  look'd  in  an  almanack,  whence  she  observ'd, 
That  it  wanted  a  fortnight  to  Bart'Pmew  fair. 

My  Covl^  and  TValler  how  vainly  I  quote, 
While  my  negligent  judge  only  hears  with  her 
eye! 

In  a  long  flaxen  wig,  and  embroider'd  new  coat. 
Her  spark,  saying  nothing,  talks  better  than  I. 


VPON  PLAYINV  AT  OMBRE 

Wrm  TWO   LAPIBS. 

I  vwow  ili&t  Fortune  long  has  wanted  sight, 
J^  tbexvfore  panlon'd  when  she  did  not  right: 


*Jdr.SM<««. 


Mfii  DMrVam. 


But  yet  till  then  it  never  did  appear, 

That,  as  she  wanted  ejres,  she  could  not  hear  | 

I  beirg'd  that  she  would  give  me  leave  to  lose, 

A  thing  she  does  not  commonly  refuse  I 

Two  matadores  are  .out  against  my  game, 

Yet  still  I  play,  and  still  my  luck's  the  same  t 

Unconquer'd  in  three  suits  it  does  remain. 

Whereas  I  only  ask  in  one  to  gain ; 

Yet  she,  still  contradicting,  gifts  imparts. 

And  gives  success  in  every  suit — ^but  hearts 


CUPID'S  PROMISE, 

A   PREKCH   SONG   PARAPHRASEfib 

ooFT  Cupid,  wanton,  amorous  boy, 
The  other  day  movM  with  my  lyre. 

In  flattering  accents  spoke  his  joy, 
And  utter'd  thus  his  fond  desire. 

Oh  !  raise  thy  voice  !  one  song, I  ask{ 
Touch  then  thy  harmonious  string : 
To  Thyrsis  easy  is  the  task. 
Who  can  so  sweetly  play  and  sing.    . 

*rwo  kisses  from  my  mother  dear, 
Thyrsis,  thy  due  rewanj  shall  be; 
None,  none,  like  beauty's  queen  is  fair, 
Pari».has  vouch'd  this  truth  for  me." 

I  straight  reply'd,  "  Thou  know*st  alone 
That  brightest  Chloe  rules  my  breast: 

Pll  sing  thee  two  instead  of  one, 

If  thou'ft  be  kind,  and  make  me  blest. 

"  One  kiss  from  Chloe's  lips,  no  more, 
I  crave:"  he  promisM  me  success; 

I  play'd  with  all  my  skill  and  power. 
My  glowing  passion  to  express. 

But,  oh  !  my  Chloe,  beauteous  maid ! 

H'ilt  thou  the  wish'd  reward  bestow  ? 
Wilt  thou  make  good  what  Love  has  said. 

And,  by  thy  grant,  his  power  show  ? 


TO, THE  EARL  OF  OXFORD. 
wtnTBii  irrsMPoiis  in  iady  oxpoed's 
1717. 

Pen,  ink,  and  wax,  and  paper,  send 
To  the  kind  wife,  the  lovely  friend  t 
Smiling  bid  her  freely  write 
What  her  happy  thoughts  indite  ; 
Of  virtue,  goodness,  peace,  and  love. 
Thoughts  which  angels  may  approve* 


A  LETTER 

TO  TH«  KONOUKABll  LADY  MAllOAllKT  CAVBNDl8« 
BARLEY,   WH&N  A  CBILIK 

My  noble,  lovely,  little  Peggy, 
Let  this  my  first  epistle  beg  you, 
At  dawn  of  mom,  and  close  of  even. 
To  lift  your  heart  and  bands  to  HeaYca^ 
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In  double  beautf  sty  ywir  prayer : 
Our  Father  first, — then  Notre  Pere: 
And,  dearest  child,  along  the  day. 
In  every  thing  you  do  and  say, 
Obey  and  please  my  lord  aod  lady, 
So  God  shall  love,  and  angels  aid  ye. 
If  tp  these  precepts  you  attend, 
No  second  letter  need  I  send, 
And  so  I  rest  your  constant  friend. 


LINES   WBITTBN   UNDER  THE  PRINT  OF 

TOM  BRITTON  THE  SM ALL  ^  COAL- MAN, 

pAnrrsn  by  mr.  woolaston. 

Though  doom'd  to  small^coal,  yet  to  arts  ally»d, 
Rich  without  wealth,  and  famous  without  pride ; 
Music^s  best  patron,  judge  of  books  and  men> 
Belov'd  and  honourM  by  Apollo's  train  z 
In  Gre«Hie  orRome  sure  never  did  appear 
So  bright  a  genius,  in  so  dark  a  sphere  t 
More  of  the  man  had  artfally  been  sav'd, 
Had  Kneller  painted,  and  had  Vertue  grav'd. 


TRUTH  TOLD  AT  LAST 

Says  Pontius  fn  rage,  contradirtiifg  his  wife, 
**  Vou  never  yet  told  me  one  truth  in  your  life." 
Vext  Pontia  no  way  could  this  thesis  aljow, 
••  You're  a  cuckold,"  says  she,  «  do  I  tell  you 
truth  now?" 


written  in 

LADY  HOWE'S  OVID'S  EPISTLES. 

However  high,  however  cold,  the  fair. 
However  great  the  dying  lover's  care, 
Ovid,  kind  author,  found  him  some  relief, 
Rang'd  his  unndy  sighs,  and  set  his  grief: 
Taught  him  what  accents  had  the  power  to  move, 
And  always  gain'd  him  pity,  sometimes  love. 
But,  oh  !  what  pangs  torment  the  destin'd  heart, 
That  feels  the  wound,  yet  dares  not  show  the  dart; 
What  ease  could  Ovid  to  his  sorrows  give, 
Who  must  not  speak,  and  therefore  cannot  live  ? 


mOR*S  POEMS. 


AN  EPISTLE,  1716. 
I  PRAY,  good  lord  Harley,  let  Jonathan  know, 
How  long  you  intend  to  live  incognita 
Your  humble  servant 

BLXANAH   SETTLE. 
ANOTHER   BPISTLB. 

I  PRAT  lady  Harriot  the  time  to  assign 
When  she  shall  receive  a  turkey  and  chine ; 
That  a  body  may  come  to  St  James's,  to  dine. 


TRUE»S  EPfTAPH. 

'If  wit  or  honesty  could  save 
Our  mouldering  ashes  from  the  gT»T«, 


This  stone  had  still  remainM  tnmiark'^t 
I  still  writ  prose.  True  still  have  bark'd. 
But  envious  Fate  has  cUim'd  Its  due : 
Here  lies  the  mortal  part  of  TVue : 
His  deathless  virtues  must  SQrvive, 
lo  better  us  that  are  alive. 

His  prudence  and  his  wit  were  seen 
In  that,  from  Mary's  grace  and  mien. 
He  own'd  the  power,  and  lov'd  the  queei^ 
By  long  obedience  he  confest 
That  serving  her  was  to  be  blest-^ 
Yemurmurers,  let  True  evince 
That  men  are  beasts,  and  dogs  hare  sense! 

His  faith  and  truth  all  Whitehall  knows, 
He  ne'er  could  fewn  or  flatter  those 
Whom  he  believ'd  were  Mary's  foes: 
Ne'er  skulk'd  from  whence  his  sovereign  led  hin^ 
Or  snarl'd  against  the  hand  that  fed  him.« 
Read  this  ye  statesmen  now  in  favour. 
And  mend  your  own,  by  True»s  behaviour ! 


EPIGRAM, 

To  Richmond  and  Peterburgh,  Matt  gave  hir 
letters,  fbetten. 

And  thought  they  were  safe  in  the  hands  of  his 

How  happen'd  it  th#n  that  the  packets  were  lost  ? 

These  were  Knights  of  the  Garter,  not  KnirhU  of 
the  Post 


THE  VICEROY, 


TO  THE  TUNE   OP,   LADY    ISABELLA'S  TRAGIHr. 

Of  Nero,  tjrrant,  petty  king*. 

Who  heretofore  did  reign 
In  &m'd  Hibernia,  I  will  sing. 

And  in  a  ditty  plain. 

He  hated  was  by  rich  and  poor. 

For  reasons  you  shall  hear; 
So  ill  he  cxercis'd  his  power. 

That  he  himself  did  fear. 

Full  proud  and  arrogant  was  be. 

And  covetous  withal ; 
The  guilty  he  would  still  set  free. 

But  guiltless  men  enthral. 

He,  with  a  haughty  impious  nod. 

Would  curse  and  dogmatize; 
Not  fearing  either  man  or  God: 

Gold  he  did  idolize. 

A  patriot  *  of  high  degree, 

Who  could  no  longer  bear 
This  upstart  Viceroy's  tyranny. 

Against  him  did  declare. 

And,  arm'd  with  truth,  irapeachM  the  Dw 
Of  his  enormous  crimes,  j 

Which  rU  unfold  to  you  anon. 
In  low,  but  faithful  rhymes. 

*  Ix)rd  Coningsby,  one  of  the  lords  justices  of 
Ireland. 

*  The  earl  of  Beilamont  impeached  Coningsby* 
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Iht  irticles  reeovded  stand 

Against  this  peerless  peer, 
Sesrcb  but  the  archives  of  the  \and\ 

You'll  find  them  written  there. 

* 

Attend,  and  ju«itly  Pll  recite 

His  treasons  to  you  all, 
The  heads  set  in  their  native  light 

(And  sigh  poor  Gaphny's  fall). 

That  traitorously  he  did  abuse 

The  power  in  him  repos'd. 
And  wickedly  the  same  did  use. 

On  all  mankind  imposed. 

That  he,  contrary  to  all  law. 

An  oath  did  frame  and  make, 
Compelling  the  militia 

Th'lllegal  oath  to  take^ 

Free-quarters  for.  the  army  too 

He  did  exact  and  force 
On  Protestaats;  his  love  to  show^ 

Than  Papist  us*d  them  worse. 

On  all  provisions  destin'd  for 

The  camp  at  Limerick, 
He  laid  a  tax  full  bard  and  sore. 

Though  many  men  were  sick. 

The  sutlers  too  he  did  ordain 

For  licences  should  pay. 
Which  they  refas'd  with  just  disdain. 

And  fled  the  camp  away. 

Sy  which  provisions  were  so  scant. 

That  hundreds  there  did' die  ; 
The  soldiers  food  and  drink  did  want. 

Nor  fiamine  could  they  fly. 

He  so  much  lov*d  his  private  gain. 

He  could  not  hear  or  see ; 
They  might  or  die,  or  might  complain. 

Without  reliafpardi'. 

That,  above  and  against  all  right, 

By  word  of  mouth  did  he, 
In  council  sitting,  .hellish  spite ! 

The  farmer's  fate  decree : 

That  he,  OCielf  without  trial, 

Straightway  should  banged  be ; 
Though  then  the  courts  were  open  all. 

Yet  Nero  judge  would  be. 

Ko  sooner  said,  but  it  was  done. 

The  bonneau  did  his  worst ; 
Gaphny,  alas !  is  dead  and  gone. 

And  left  his  judge  accurst 

In  this  concise  desjKitic  way 

Unhappy  Oaphny  fell, 
Which  did  all  h«jnest  men  affiny, 

As  truly  it  might  well. 

Full  two  good  hundred  pounds  a  year, 

This  |x>»r  mail's  real  estate, 
He  *<-ttU'<l  on  his  favourite  dear, 

And  CuUiford  can  say't 

Besides,  he  srave  five  hundred  pound 

To  FicldiuiT,  his  own  scribe, 
Who  was  his  ball ,  one  friend  he  foimd. 

He  ow'd  him  to  the  bribe. 

^  Journal,  Sabbati,  16  die  Decembiis,  1693. 


But  for  this  horrid  murder  vile 

None  did  him  prosecute; 
His  old  friend  help'd  him  o'er  the  stile : 

With  Saton  who  dispute  ! 

With  France,  fair  England's  mortal  foe, 

A  trade  he  carry'd  on ; 
Had  any  other  don't,  I  trow. 

To  Tripos  he  had  gone. 

That  he  did  likewise  traitorously. 

To  bring  his  ends  to  bear. 
Enrich  himself  most  knavishly; 

O  thief  without  compare ! 

Vast  quantities  of  stores  did  he 

Embezzle  and  purloin ; 
Of  the  king's  stores  he  kept  a  key. 

Converting  them  to  coin. 

The  forfeited  estates  also, 

Both  real  and  personal. 
Did  with  the  stores  together  go. 

Fierce  Cerberus  swaJlow'd  alL 

Mean  while  the  soldiers  sigh'd  and  sobb'd. 

For  not  one  sous  had  they ; 
His  excellence  had  each  man  fobb'd^ 

For  he  had  sunk  their  pay. 

Nero,  without  the  least  disguise. 

The  Papists,  at  all  times. 
Still  favoured,  and  their  robberies 

£ook'd  on  as  trivial  crimes. 

The  Protajtants,  whom  they  did  rob 

During  hjs  government, 
Were  forc'd  with  patience,  like  good  Joih» 

To  rest  themselves  content 

For  he  did  basely  them  refuse 

All  legal  remedy;  x 

The  Romans  still  be  well  did  use. 

Still  screened  their  roguery. 

Succinctly  thus  to  you  I've  toldf 
How  this  Viceroy  did  reign ; 

And  other  truths  I  shall  unfold. 
For  truth  is  always  plain. 

The  best  of  queens  he  hath  rcvii'd. 
Before  and  since  her  death ; 

He,  cruel  and  ungrateful,  smil'd 
Wben  she  resign'd  her  breattv 

Porgetful  of  the  favours  kind 

She  had  on  him  bestow'd, 
Like  Lucifer  his  rancorous  mind. 

He  lov'd  nor  her  nor  God. 

But  listen,  Nero,  lend  thine  ears, 

As  still  thou  hast  thepi  on ; 
Hear  what  Britannia  says,  with  \t9X%^ 

Of  Anna  dead  and  gone. 

"  Oh  !  sacred  be  her  memory, 

For  over  dear  her  name  ! 
There  never  was,  nor  e'er  can  be, 

A  brighter,  juster  dame. 

"  Blest  \ye  my  nons,  anc^  '^ke  all  those 

Who  on  her  praises  dwell ! 
She  conquer'd  Britain's*  fiercest  feo^ 

She  did  all  queens  (?xceL 
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**  All  princes,  kings,  and  potentates, 

Ambassadors  did  send  *. 
All  nations,  provinces,  and  states, 

Sought  Anna  for  their  friend. 

**  In  Annatliey  did  all  confide, 

For  Anna  they  could  trust : 
Her  royal  feith  they  all  had  try'd. 

For  Anna  still  was  j  ust 

"  Truth,  Mercy,  Justice,  did  surround 

Her  awful  judgment-seat, 
In  her  the  Graces  all  were  found. 

In  Anna  all  complete. 

•  She  held  the  sword  and  balance  right, 
And^ sought  her  people's  good; 

In  clemency  she  did  dtilight. 
Her  reign  not  stain'd  with  blood. 

"  Her  gracious  goodness,  piety,  ^   . 

Tn  all  her  deeds  did  shine, 
And  bounteous  was  her  charity  ; 

All  attributes  divine. 

"  Consummate  wisdom,  meekness  all, 

Adom'd  the  words  she  spoke, 
When  they  from  her  fair  lips  did  £gdl  j 

And  sweet  her  lovely  look. 

"  Ten  thousand  glorious  deeds  to  crown. 

She  caus'd  dire  war  to  cease : 
A  greater  empress  ne'er  was  known  ; 

She  fix'd  the  world  in  peace. 

••This  last  and  godlike  act  achiev'd. 
To  Heaven  she  wing»d  her  flight : 

Her  loss,  with  tears,  all  Europe  griev'd  ; 
Their  strength,  and  dear  delight 

*'  I^ave  we  in  bliss  this  heavenly  saint. 

Revere,  ye  just,  her  urn ; 
Her  virtues  high  and  excellent, 

Astrea  gone  we  mourn. 

**  Commemorate,  my  sons,  the  day 
Which  gave  great  Anna  birth : 

Keep  it  for  ever  and  for  aye, 
And  annual  be  your  mirth." 

Illustrious  George  now  fills  the  throniB, 

Our  wise  benign  good  king : 
Who  can  his  wondrous  deeds  make  known. 

Or  his  bright  actions  sing  ? 

Thee,  favourite  Nero,  he  has  deign*d 

To  raise  to  high  degree  ! 
Well  tho^  thy  honours  hast  sustained. 

Well  vouch'd  thy  ancestry. 

But  pass — ^These  honours  on  thee  laid. 
Can  they  e'er  make  thee  white  ? 

Don't  Gaphny's  blood,  which  thou  hast  shed, 
Thy  guilty  soul  afltright  ? 

Oh  !  are  there  not,  grim  mortal,  tell. 

Places  of  bliss  and  ^oe.} 
Oh  !  is  there  not  a  Heaven,  a  Hell  ? 

But  wtither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

Can  nought  change  thy  obdurate  mind  ? 

Wilt  thou  for  ever  rail  ? 
The  prophet  on  thee  well  refin'd. 

And  set  thy  wit  to  sale. 
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How  thou  art  lost  to  sense  tod  i 
Three  countries  witness  be : 
Thy  conduct  all  just  men  do  blarney 

Libera  Tws,  Domme! 

Dame  Justice  waits  thee,  well  Iwdoi, 

Her  sword  is  brandish'd  high : 
Nought  can  thee  from  her  vengeance  tcreeii 

Nor  canst  thou  from  her  fly. 

Heavy  her  ire  will  fall  on  thee. 

The  glittering  steel  is  sure : 
Sooner  or  later,  all  agree. 

She  cuts  off  the  impure. 

To  her  I  leave  thee,  gloomy  peer! 

Think  on  thy  crimes  committed : 
Repent,  and  be  for  once  sincere, 

Thou  ne'er  wilt  be  De-Witted. 


APOLOGY  TO  A  LADY, 

WHO  TOLD  MB,    I  COULD  NOT  LOVB  RBR  BIABTtll^ 
BECAUSE  X  BAD  LOVED  OTBBU. 

PaOBABi.T  BV  HE.  PRIOE  \ 

IN  IMITATION  OF  ME.  WALLBE. 

Fa  IE  Sylvia,  cease  to  blame  my  youth. 

For  liaving  lov'd  before; 
So  men,  ere  they  have  leant  the  truth, 
'  Strange  deities  adore. 

My  youth  ('tis  true)  has  often  rang'd. 

Like  bees  o'er  gaudy  flowers ; 
And  many  thousand  loves  has  chaog'd. 

Till  it  was  fixt  in  yours. 

For,  Sylvia,  when  I  saw  those  eyec, 

'Twas  soon  determin'd  there; 
Stars  might  as  well  forsake  the8kie% 

And  vanish  into  air  1 

If  I  from  this  great  rule  do  err. 

New  beauties  to  explore ; 
May  I  again  turn  wanderer. 

And  never  settle  more ! 


AGAINST  MODESTY  IN  LOVJL 

Foe  many  unsuccessful  years 

At  Cynthia's  feet  I  lay  j 
And  often  bath'd  them  with  my  tearsy 

Despair'd,  but  durst  not  pray. 

No  prostrate  wretch,  before  the  shrine 

Of  any  saint  above. 
E'er  thought  his  goddess  more  divine. 

Or  paid  more  awful  love. 

Still  the  disdainful  dame  look'd  down 

"With  an  insulting  pride; 
Receiv'd  my  passion  with  a  frown. 

Or  toss'd  her  head  aside. 

^  By  the  manner  in  which  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing little  pieces  are  printed  in  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Miscellany  Poems,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  they  are  the  productions  of  the  occellcnt  poet 
to  whom  J  have  ascribed  thenu    N. 
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Ifhen  Capid  whi8p«r'd  m  my  ear, 
•*  Vte  more  prevailing  charms, 

Fond,  whining,  modest  fool,  draw  near. 
And  clasp  her  in  your  arms. 

•*  With  eager  kisses  tempt  the  maid. 
From  Cynthia*s  feet  depart; 

The  lips  he  wannly  must  invade, 
Who  would  possess  the  heart" 

With  that  I  shook  oflF  all  my  ftars. 

My  better  fortune  try'd  ; 
And  Cynthia  gave  what  she  for  years 

Bad  foolishly  deny'd. 


DM 

J  YOUNG  LADVS  GOING  TO  TOWN 

IK  THB  SPRINC. 

O w  mght  unhappy  Celadon,       ' 

Beneath  a  friendly  myrtle's  shade. 
With  folded  arms  and  eyes  cast  down. 
Gently  i«po«*d  his  love-sick  head : 
Whilst  Thyrsis,  sporting  on  the  ncighbounng  plam, 
Thas  heard  the  discontented  youth  complam: 

*•  Ask  not  the  cause  why  sickly  flowers 
Faintly  recline  their  drooping  heads  ; 
Ai  fearful  of  approaching  showers. 
They  strive  to  hide  them  in  their  beds, 
erieving  with  Cehidon  they  downward  grow. 
And  fed  with  him  a  sympathy  of  woe. 
«•  Chloris  will  go ;  the  cruel  fair. 
Regardless  of  her  dying  swam, 
Leaves  him  to  languish,  to  despair. 
And  murmur  out  in  sighs  his  pain. 
The  fugitive  to  fair  Augusta  flies,  , 

To  make  new  slaves,  and  gain  new  victones. 

So  restless  monarchs,  though  possess'd 

Of  all  thAt  we  call  state  or  power, 
Fancy  themselves  but  meanly  blest. 
Vainly  ambitious  still  of  more. 
J^onnd  the  wide  world  impatiently  they  roam, 
Kot  aatisfy'd  with  private  sway  at  home. 


WT1EN  THE  CAT  IS  AWAY, 
THE  MICE  MAY  PLAY. 

A  PABLE*,   l?JSCBiaBP  TO  !>»♦  SWIFT. 
paOBABLY  BY  MR.  PRIOR. 

In  dcwnibns  Mures  avido  dente  omnia  captant : 
In  domibus  Fuies  avlda  mente  omnia  raptant. 

A  tAwr  once  (so  stories  say) 

By  rats  and  mice  infested, 
'With  eins  and  traps  long  sought  to  slay 
The  thieves ;  but  still  th<  y  scap'd  away. 

And  daily  her  mulestod. 

♦  The  hints  of  this  anl  the  following  fable  appear 
to  have  origioatcd  frvm  the  fable  of  the  Old  l^dy 
and  her  Cats,  printed  in  the  Oeneral  Postscript, 
Kov.  1,  nt)9.  The3»  ha\ebetn  both  ascribed  to  Dr. 
hwA    N. 


Great  havoc  'mongst  her  cheese  was  made. 

And  much  the  loss  did  grieve  her : 
At  length  Grimalkin  to  her  aid 
She  call'd,  (no  moieof  cats  afraid) 

And  begg'd  him  to  relieve  her. 
Soon  as  Grimalkin  came  in  view, 

The  vermin  back  retreated  ; 
Griinalkiu  swift  as  lightning  flew. 
Thousands  of  mice  he  daily  slew. 

Thousands  of  rats  defeated. 

Ne'er  cat  before  such  glory  won; 

All  people  did  adore  him  : 
Grimalkin  far  all  cats  out-shone. 
And  in  his  lady's  favour  none 

Was  then  preferred  before  him* 
Pert  Mis.  Abigail  alone 

Envy'd  Grimalkin's  glory ; 
Her  favourite  lap-dog  now  was  grown 
Neglected;  him  she  did  bemoan. 

And  rav'd  like  any  Tory. 

She  cannot  bear,  she  swears  she  wwi't. 

To  see  the  cat  regarded; 
But  firmly  is  resolv'd  upon*t. 
And  vows,  that,  whatso'er  comes  on*t, 

She'll  have  the  cat  discarded. 
She  begs,  she  storms,  she  fawns,  she  fret^ 

(Her  arts  are  all  employ'd) 
And  tells  her  lady,  in  a  pet. 
Grimalkin  cost  her  more  in  meat 

Than  all  the  rats  destroy'd. 

At  length  this  spiteful  waiting;-maid 

Produc'd  a  thing  amazing ; 
Tlie  favourite  cat's  a  victim  made. 
To  satisfy  this  prating  jade, 

And  fairly  tum'd  a-grazing. 

Now  lap-dog  is  again  restor'd 

Into  his  lady's  favour ; 
Sumptuously  kept  at  l»ed  and  board. 
And  he  (so  Nab  has  given  her  word) 

Shall  from  all  vermin  save  her. 
Nab  much  exults  at  this  succdss. 

And  overwhelm'd  with  joy, 
Her  lady  fondly  does  caress. 
And  tells  her,  Fubb  can  do  no  lea 

Than  all  her  foes  destroy. 

But  vain  such  hopes ;  the  mice  that  Bed. 

Return,  now  Grim's  discarded ; 
Whilst  Fubb  till  ten,  on  silken  bed, 
Securely  lolls  his  drowsy  head. 

And  leaves  cheese  unregarded. 

Nor  rats  nor  mice  the  lap-dog  fear, 

Now  uncontroU'd  their  thefl  is: 
And  whatsoe'er  the  vermin  spare. 
Nab  and  her  dog  betwixt  them  share,  J 

Nor  pie  nor  pippin  left  is. 
Mean  while,  to  cover  their  deceit, 

At  once,  and  slandor  Grim ; 
Nab  says,  the  cat  comes,  out  of  spite^ 
To  rob  her  la'ly  every  night, 
'  vSo  lays  it  ail  on  him. 
Nor  corn  secure  in  garret  high. 

Nor  cheesecake  safe  in  closet  j 
The  cellars  now  unguarded  lie, 
(>n  every  shelf  the  vermin  preyj, 

And  ftUl  Grimalkin  does  it. 
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The  gains  from  com  apaoe  decay'd, 

No  bags  to  market  go : 
Complaints  came  from  the  dairy-maid. 
The  mice  had  spoiPd  her  butter  trad% 

And  eke  her  cheese  also. 

With  thii  same  lady  once  there  liv'd 

A  trusty  servant-maid, 
Who,  hearing  this,  full  much  was  grier'd. 
Fearing  her  lady  was  deceivM, 

And  hastened  to  her  aid. 

Much  art  she  us'd  for  to  disclose 

And  find  out  the  deceit; 
At  length  she  to  the  lady  goes, 
Piscovers  her  domestic  ibes. 

And  opens  all  the  cheat. 

Struck  with  the  sense  of  her  mistake. 

The  lady,  discontented, 
Resolves  agam  her  cat  to  take, 
And  ne'er  again  her  cat  forsake, 

l£st  she  again  repent  it. 


THE  WIDOW  AND  HER  CAT: 

A   fable'. 

A  wiBow  kept  a  favourite  cat, 

At  first  a  gentle  creature; 
But,  when  he  was  grown  sleek  and  fat. 
With  many  a  mouse,  and  many  a  irnt. 

He  soon  disclos'd  his  Mature. 

The  fox  and  he  were  friends  of  old, 

Nor  could  they  now  be  parted ; 
They  nightly  slunk  to  rob  the  fold. 
Devoured  the  lambs,  the  fleeces  sold; 

And  puss  grew  lion-hearted. 

He  scratched  the  maid,  he  stole  the  cream, 

Hq  tore  her  best  lac'd  pinner ; 
Nor  Chanticleer  upon  the  beam, 
Nor  chick,  nor  duckling,  'scapes,  when  Grim 

Inrites  the  fox  to  dinner. 

The  dame  fiill  wisely  did  decree. 
For  fear  be  should  dispatch  more. 

That  the  false  wretch  should  worried  be ; 

But,  in  a  saucy  manner,  he 
Thus  speech'd  it  like  a  Lechmere* : 

"  Must  I,  against  all  right  and  law, 

like  pole-cat  vile  be  treated  ? 
li  who  so  long  with  tooth  and  claw. 
Have  kept  domestic  mice  in  awe, 

And  foreign  foes  defeated  ! 

**  your  golden  pippins,  and  your  pies. 

How  oft  have  I  defended  ! 
*Tis  true,  the  pinner,  which  you  prize, 
I  tore  in  frolic ;  to  your  eyes 

I  never  harm  intended. 


'  In  Tindal»s  Continuation  of  Rapin,  XVII.  454, 
this  fable  is  said  to  be  by  Prior  or  Swift.  In  Beyer's 
Political  State,  n'20,  p.  519,  where  it  is  applied 
to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  it  is  said  to  be  by 
Swift  or  Prior.     A' 

■The  celebrated  lawyer.    N, 
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"  I  am  a  cat  of  honour.** — **  Stay !" 

Quoth  she,  "  no  longer  pariey  ; 
Whatever  you  did  in  battle  slay. 
By  law  of  arms,  became  your  prey : 
I  hope  you  won  it  fairiy. 

"  Of  this  we'll  grant  you  stand  acquit^ 

But  not  of  your  outrages: 
Tell  me,  perfidious  !  was  it  fit 
To  make  my  cream  a  perquisite. 

And  steal,  to  mend  your  wages  ? 

"  So  flagrant  is  thy  insolence. 

So  vile  thy  breach  of  trust  is. 
That  longer  with  thee  to  dispense, 
Were  want  of  power,  or  want  of  sen 
Here,  Towzer ! — do  him  justice.** 


SONGS, 

SET  to  MUSIC  8T  THE  MOST  BMOfBHT 


I.      SET  BY  ME.  ABEL. 

K.BADING  ends  in  melancholy ; 

Wine  breeds  vices  and  diseases ; 
Wealth  is  but  care,  and  love  but  folly; 

Only  friendship  truly  pleases. 
My  wealth,  my  books,  my  flask,  my  MoUy » 

Farewell  all,  if  friendship  ceases. 


11.      SET  ar  MR.  PDECELL. 

WHrpHBE  would  my  passion  mn  ? 

Shall  I  fly  her,  or  pursue  her  ? 
IxMing  her,  I  am  undone ; 

Yet  would  not  gain  her,  to  undo  ber. 

Ye  tyrants  of  the  human  breast. 
Love  and  Reason !  cease  your  war. 

And  Older  Death  to  give  me  rest; 
So  each  will  equal  triumph  share. 


Iir.      SET  BT  ME.  DE  PESCH. 

Stbbpbonetta,  why  d'ye  fly  me, 
With  such  rigour  in  your  eyes  ? 

Oh !  'tis  cruel  to  deny  me, 
Since  your  charms  I  so  much  priaob 

But  I  plainly  see  the  reason. 
Why  in  vain  I  jrou  pursued ; 

Her  to  gain  'twas  out  of  season. 
Who  before  the  chaplain  woo*d. 


IV.    SET  BY  MR.  SUVTU, 

Come,  weep  no  more,  for  'tis  in  vain ; 

Torment  not  thus  yOur  pretty  heart : 
Think,  Flavia,  we  may  meet  again* 

As  well  as,  that  we  now  must  part 

You  sigh  and  weep;  the  gods  neglect 
ITiat  precious  dew  your  eyes  let  &11 : 

Our  joy  and  grief  with  like  respect 
They  mind  ;  and  that  is,  not  at  aU. 
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Wfe  pray,  in  hopes  they  wUI  he  kind. 
As  if  they  did  regard  our  state : 

They  hear ;  and  the  return  we  find 
Is,  that  no  prayer  can  alter  Fate* 

Then  clear  your  hrow,  and  look  more  gay, 
'  Do  not  yourself  to  scrief  resign  ; 
Who  knows  but  that  those  powers  «nayi 
The  pair  they  now  have  parted,  join  f 

Bat  since  they^have  thos  cruel  been, 
And  could  suoh  constant  lovers  sever ; 

I  dare  not  trust,  lest,  now  they  re  in,  . 
They  should  divide  us  two  for  ever. 

Then,  JPlavia,  come,  and  let  us  grieve, 
Remembering  though  upon  what  score; 

This  our  last  parting  look  believe. 
Believe  we  must  embrace  nd  more. 

Tet  should  our  Sun  shine  out  at  last. 
And  Fortune,  without  more  deceit, 

Throw  but  one  reconciling  cast. 
To  make  two* wandering  lovers  meet; 

How  great  then  would  our  pleasure  be. 
To  find  Heaven  kinder  than  believ'd; 

And  we,  who  had  no  hopes  to  see 
Each  other,  to  be  thus  deceived ! 

Bnt  say,  should  Heaven  bring  no  relief, 
Sui^ose  our  Sun  should  never  rise : 

Why  then  what's  due  to  sucn  a  grief. 
We've  paid  already  with  our  eyes» 


T.    SBT  BY  MR.  DK  F^SCH. 

LvT  peijnr'd  fair  Amynta  know. 
What  for  her  sake  I  undergo; 
Tell  her  for  her  how  I  sustain 
A  lingerinic  fever's  wasting  pain  ; 
Tell  her  the  torments  I  endure. 
Which  only,  only  she  can  cure. 

But,  oh !  she  scorns  to  hear,  or  see. 
The  wretch  that  lies  so  low  as  me ; 
Her  sodden  greatness  turns  her  brain. 
And  StrephoQ  hopes,  alas !  in  vain ; 
For  ne'er  'twas  found  (though  often  try'd) 
That  Pity  ever  dwelt  with  Pride. 


▼I.    SST  BY  MX.  SMITH. 

pBiLCls,  since  we  have  both  been  kind. 
And  of  each  'other  had  our  fill ; 

Tell  me  what  pleasure  you  can  iiiid, 
in  forcing  Nature  'gainst  her  wilL 

lis  tme,  you  may  with  art  and  pain. 
Keep  in  some  glowiugs  of  desire ; 

But  still  those  glowiugs  which  remain. 
Are  only  ashes  of  the  fire. 

Then  let  us  free  each  other's  soul. 
And  laugh  atlhe  dull  consUnt  fool. 

Who  would  kyve's  liberty  control, 
And  teach  us  bow  to  whine  by  rule. 

liCt  us  no  impositions  set. 

Or  clugs  upon  each  other's  heart ; 
Bnt,  a»  for  pleajture  first  we  met, 

Bo  now,  fur  pleasure  let  us  part. 


We  both  have  spent  our  stoek  of  kwe. 
So  consequently  should  be  free; 

Thyrsis  expects  you  in  yon  grove, 
And  pretty  Chloris  stays  for  me. 


vii.  SET  BY  ua.  nx  FISCIk 

Phillis,  this  pious  talk  give  o'er. 
And  modestly  pretend  no  more; 

It  is  too  plain  an  art : 
Surely  you  take  me  for  a  fool. 
And  would  by  this  prove  me  so  dul]. 

As  not  to  know  your  heart. 

In  vain  you  fancy  to  deceive, 
For  truly  I  can  ne'er  believe 

Biit  this  is  all  a  sham  : 
Since  any  one  may  plainly  see. 
You'd  only  save  yourself  with  me. 

And  with  another  damn. 


VIII.  SBT  SY  MB.  SMrru. 

Still,  Dorinda,  I  adore, 
Think  I  mean  not  to  deceive  you  ; 
For  I  lov'd  you  much  before. 
And,  alas !  now  love  you  more, 
Though  I  force  myself  to  leave  you. 

Staying,  I  my  vows  shall  fail ; 
Virtue  yields  as  love  grows  stronger  j 

Fierce  desires  will  sure  prevail ; 

You  are  fiiir,  and  I  am  frail, 
And  dare  trust  myself  no  longer. 

You,  my  love,  too  nicely  coy. 
Lest  I  should  have  gain'd  the  treasure, 
Made  my  vows  and  oaths  destroy 
The  pleasing  hopes  I  did  eiyoy 
Of  all  my  future  peace  and  pleasure^ 

To  my  vows  I  have  been  true. 
And  in  silence  hid  my  anguish. 
But  I  cannot  promise  too 
What  my  love  may  make  me  do. 
While  with  her  for  whom  I  languish. 

For  in  thee  strange  magic  lies,  ^ 
And  my  heart  is  too,  too  tender ; ' 
Nothing's  proof  against  those  eyes, 
Best  resolves  and  strictest  ties 
To  their  foroe  most  soon  surrender. 

But,  Dorinda,  you're  severe, 
I  most  doating,  thos  to  sever; 
Since  from  all  I  hold  most  dear. 
That  you  may  no  longer  fear, 
I  divorce  myself  for  ever. 


IX    SET  BY  MB.  OE  FBSC1|. 

Is  it,  O  Love,  thy  want  of  eyes. 

Or  by  the  Fates  dei-reed, 
That  hearU  so  seldom  sympathize. 

Or  for  each  other  bleed  ? 

If  thou  would'st  make  two  youthful  hearts 
One  amorous  shaft  obey ;  , 

'Twould  save  thee  the  expense  of  darts, 
And  more  extend  thy  sway. 
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Forbear,  alas  f  thus  to  desiity^ 
Tlkyielf,  thy  growing  power; 

For  that  which  would  be  stretcb'd  by  joy. 
Despair  will  soon  devour. 

Ah  !  wound  then  my  relentlen  fair, 

For  thy  own  sake  and  mine ; 
That  boundless  blisa  may  be  my  shaiw, 

And  double  glory  thme. 


PRIOR'S  POEMS. 


X   8BT  BY  MR.  SMITB. 

Why,  Harry,  what  ails  you  ?  why  ]oo|e  you  so  sad  ? 
To  tUnk  and  ne'er  drink,  will  make  you  sUrk-mad. 
*Tis  the  mistress,  the  friend,  and  the  bottle,  old  boy ! 
Whk5h  create  all  the  pleasure  poor  mortals  enjoy; 
But  wine  of  the  three's  the  most  cordial  brother. 
For  one  it  relieves,  and  it  strengthens  the  other. 


Xt.    SBT  BT  MB.  SMFTff. 

SiKcx  my  words,  though  ne^er  so  tender. 
With  sincerest  truth  exprest. 

Cannot  make  your  heart  surrender, 
Nor  so  mudi  as  warm  your  breast  i 

What  will  move  the  springs  of  nature  ? 

What  will  make  you  think  me  true  i 
Tell  me,  thou  mysterious  creature. 

Tell  poor  Strephon  what  will  do. 

Do  not,  Charmioo,  rack  your  lover, 
Thus,  by  seeminf  not  to  know 

tVhat  so  plainly  aU  discover. 
What  his  eyes  so  plamly  show. 

Fair  one,  'tis  yourself  deceiving, 
TIs  against  yoUr  reason's  laws  s 

Atheist-like  (th'  effect  perceiving) 
Still  to  disbelieve  the  cause. 


XII.   SBT  BY  MB.  DB  PB8CH. 

ifdBBLLA,  charming  without  art. 

And  kind  without  design. 
Can  never  lose  the  smallest  part 

Of  such  a  heart  as  mine. 

Oblig'd  a  thousand  several  ways. 
It  ne'er  can  break  her  chains ; 

While  passion,  which  her  beauties  raise. 
My  gratitude  maintains. 


XITl.    SBT  BY  MB.  J>B  FBSCb 

tovB  !  inform  thy  faithful  creature 
How  to  keep  his  fair  one's  heart; 

Must  it  be  by  truth  of  nature. 
Or  by  poor  dissembling  art  ? 

Tell  tlie  secret,  show  the  wonder. 
How  we  both  may  gain  our  ends  j 

X  am  lost  if  we're  asunder, 
Ever  tortu^d  if  we're  friends. 


XIV.    SET  BY  MB.  DE  FESCB, 


Toucn  the  lyre,  on  every  string, 
Touch  it,  Orpheus,  I  will  sing 
A  song  which  shall  immortal  be  j 
Bince  she  I  sing's  a  deity  ; 


A  I^onora,  whose  Hest  birtli 
Has  no  relation  to  this  Earth. 


XV.  SET  BY  MB.  sMrrah. 
Okcb  I  was  unconfin'd  and  free. 

Would  I  had  been  so  stUi  i 
Enjoying  sweetest  lib<?rty. 

And  roving  at  my  will. 

But  now,  not  master  of  my  hearty 

Cupid  does  so  decide, 
"n^t  two  she-tyrants  shall  it  part^ 

And  so  poor  me  divide. 
Victoria's  will  I  must  obey. 

She  acts  without  control : 
Phillis  has  such  a  taking  way. 

She  charms  my  very  souL 

Beceiv'd  by  Phillis'  looks  and  smiles^ 

Into  her  snares  I  run  : 
Victoria  shows  me  all  her  wiles, 

Which  yet  I  dare  not  shun. 
From  one  I  fancy  every  kiss 

Has  something  in't  divine: 
And,  awful,  taste  the  balmy  bliii^ 

That  joins  her  lips  with  mine. 

But,  when  the  other  I  embrace, 
Though  she  be  not  a  queen, 

Methinks  'tis  sweet  with  sudi  a  lass 
To  tumble  on  the  green. 

Thus  here  you  see  a  shared  heait^ 

But  I,  meanwhile,  the  fool: 
Each  in  it  has  an  equal  part. 

But  neither  yet  the  whole. 
Nor  will  it,  if  1  right  forecast. 

To  either  wholly  yield : 
I  find  the  time  apph)aches  last. 

When  both  must  quit  the  field. 


XVI.    SET  BY  MB.  DB  FESCflL 

Fabbwbll,  Amyilta,  we  must  part; 

'ITie  charm  has  lost  its  power. 
Which  held  so  fast  my  captiv'd  heart 

Until  this  fatal  hour. 

Hadst  thou  not  thus  my  love  abus'd. 

And  us'd  me  ne'er  so  ill. 
Thy  fcruelty  I  had  excus'd, 

And  I  had  lov'd  thee  still. 

But  know,  my  soul  disdains  thy  sway. 
And  scorns  thy  charms  and  thee. 

To  which  each  fluttering  coxcomb  may 
As  welcome  be  as  me. 

Think  in  what  perfect  bliss  you  reign'd. 

How  lov'd  before  Uiy  fall; 
And  now,  alas  !  how  much  disdain'd 

By  me,  and  scorn'd  by  all. 

Yet  thinking  of  each  happy  hour. 
Which  I  with  thee  have  spent. 

So  robs  my  rage  of  all  iti  power. 
That  I  almost  relent 

But  pride  will  never  let  me  bow, 
No  more  tliy  charms  can  niovec 

Vet  thou  art  worth  my  pity  uow. 
Because  thou  hadst  my  love. 
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x?n.  itT  IT  Ht.  ticmi. 

Acctpr,  my  love,  as  true  a  heart 

As  ever  lover  gave : 
*Ti8  free  (it  vows)  from  any  art. 

And  proud  to  be  your  slave. 

Then  take  it  kindly,  as  'twas  meant» 

And  let  the  giver  live : 
Who,  with  it,  would  the  world  have  sent. 

Had  it  been  his  to  give. 

And,  that  Dorinda  may  not  fear 

I  e*er  will  prove  untrue. 
My  vow  shall,  ending  with  the  year« 

With  it  begin  anew. 


Znil.  SBT  BY  Ma.  DB  FBSOU 

Vavkt  blnshes  when  I  woo  her, 
And,  with  kindly-chiding  eyes, 

Paintly  says,  I  shall  undo  her. 
Faintly,  "  O  forbear !"  she  cries. 

But  her  breasts,  while  I  ^  j^resstng^ 
While  to  hen  my  lips  I  join, 

Warm'd  she  seems  to  taste  the  blesaingy 
And  her  kisses  answer  mine. 

Cndebauch'd  by  rules  of  honour. 
Innocence  with  nature  charms ; 

One  bids,  gently,  push  me  from  her« 
T'other,  take  me  in  her  i 


SIX.    SET  BY  MK.  IMm. 

Since  we  your  husband  daily  see 

So  jealous  out  of  season, 
Phillis,  let  you  and  I  agree 

To  make  him  so  with  reason. 

I'm  vext  to  think,  that  every  night 

A  sot,  within  thy  arms, 
Tasting  the  most  divine  delight. 

Should  sully  all  your  charms. 

While  fretting  I  must  lie  alone. 

Cursing  the  powers  divine,  * 

That  undeservedly  hnve  thrown  ' 
A  pearl  unto  a  swine. 

Then,  Phillis,  heal  my  wounded  heart. 

My  burning  passion  cool; 
Let  me,  at  least,  in  thee  have  part  ' 

With  thy  insipid  fool. 


ZX.   SBT  BY  C.  B. 

pBiiLis,  give  this  humour  over, 
\^'^e  too  long  have  time  abus'd  ; 

I  shall  turn  an  arrant  rover, 
If  the  favour's  still  rcfus'd. 

Faith !  'tis  nonsense  out  of  measure. 
Without  eniliug,  thus  to  see 

UToroen  forcM  to  taste  a  pitntsure 
Which  they  love  as  well  as  we. 

Lcrt  not  pride  and  folly  share  yoM, 
We  were  made  but  to  enjoy ; 

He'er  will  age  or  censure  spare  you, 
Ji'cr  the  more  for  being  coy. 


r 


Never  foncy  time's  before  jfMf 
Yputh,  believe  me,  will  away; 

Then,  alas !  who  will  adore  yoo. 
Or  to  wrinkle*  tribute  pay  } 

All  the  swains  on  you  attendinf^ 
Show  how  much  your  charms  detervto  ^ 

But,  miser-like,  for  fear  of  spending, 
You  amidst  your  plttity  starrau 

While  a  thousand  freer  lasses. 
Who  their  youth  and  charms  employ. 

Though  your  beauty  thdr's  surpasseai 
live  in  for  more  perfiact  joy. 


XXI. 

HasTx,  my  Nannette,  my  Uinrely  ouiidl 
Haste  to  the  bower  thy  swain  has  made| 
For  thee  alone  I  made  the  bower. 
And  strew'd  the  couch  with  many  aHowtg^ 
None  but  my  sheep  shall  near  us  come : 
Venus  be  praib'd  !  my  sheep  are  dumb. 
Great  god  of  love!  take  thou  my  crook* 
To  keep  the  wolf  from  Nannette's  flock 
Ouard  thou  the  sheep,  to  her  so  dear; 
My  own,  alas !  are  less  my  care. 
But  of  the  wolf  if  thou'rt  afiraid. 
Come  not  to  us  to  call  lor  aid  ^ 
For  with  her  swain  my  love  shall  stay^ 
Though  the  wolf  prowl,  and  the  fheep  ftnl^i 


XXII.   SBT  BT  MB  DB.  Fftf  CS* 

SiNCB  by  ill  fotie  Fm  forc'd  away. 

And  snatch'd  so  soon  from  those  dear  anni^ 
Against  my  will  I  must  obey. 

And  leave  those  sweet  endogiring  c 

Yet  still  love  on,  and  never  fear. 
But  you  and  constancy  will  prove 

Enough  my  present  flame  to  bear. 
And  make  me,  though  in  absence,  love* 

For,  though  your  presence  Fste  denict, 

I  feel,  alas !  the  killing  smart ; 
And  «an,  with  undiscemed  eyes. 

Behold  your  picture  in  my  heart 


XXIII.   SkT  BY  MB.  PB  TBIC^ 

In  vaiB,  alas!  poor  Strephon  triet 

To  ease  histortur'd  breast; 
Since  Amoret  the  cure  denies, 

And  nuikes  his  pain  a  jest. 

Ah !  feir-one,  why  to  me  so  coy  ? 

And  why  to  him  so  true, 
Who  with  more  coldness  slights  the  joy. 

Than  I  with  love  pursue  ? 

Die  then,  unhappy  lover  ?  die; 

For,  since  she  gives  thee  death. 
The  world  has  nothmg  that  can  buy 

A  minute  more  of  breath. 

Yet,  though  I  could  your  scorn  outUva, 

*Twere  folly  i  since  to  me 
Not  love  itself  a  joy  can  give. 

But,  Amoret,  in  thee. 
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SXrV.   SXT  B7  Ml.  Vi  PBSCH. 

Will  I  I  will  never  more  complain^ 

Or  call  the  Fates  uDkind ; 
Alas!  howfonsl  it  is,  how  vain ! 
Sat  self-conceitedness  does  reign 

In  every  mortal  mind. 

•Us  tmc  they  long  did  me  dtoy. 

Nor  would  permit  a  sight : 
I  rag'd ;  for  I  could  not  espy. 
Or  think  that  any  harm  could  lie 

BisguisM  in  that  delight 

At  last,  my  wishes  to  fulfil. 

They  did  their  poorer  resign  ; 
I  saw  her ;  but  I  wish  I  still 
Had  been  obedient  to  their  will, 
And  they  not  unto  mine. 

Yet  I  by  this  have  learnt  thewit. 

Never  to  grieve  or  fiet : 
Contentedly  I  will  submit. 
And  think  that  best  which  they  think  fit. 

Without  the  least  regret 


ZZV.   SST  BY  MK.  C  ft. 

Cblob  beairty  has  and  wit, 

And  an  air  that  is  not  common ; 

Every  charm  in  her  does  meet. 
Fit  to  make  a  handsome  woman. 

But  we  do  not  only  find 
Here  a  lovely  face  or  feature  ; 

For  she's  merciful  and  kind, 
Beauty's  answered  by  good-nature. 

She  is  always  doing  good, 

Of  her  favours  never  sparing, 
And,  as  all  guod  Christians  should, 

Keeps  poor  mortals  from  despairing. 

Jove  the  power  knew  of  ber  charms. 
And  that  no  man  could  endure  them  ; 

So,  providing  'gainst  ail  harms, 
Gave  to  her  the  power  to  cure  them. 

And  'twould  be  a  cruel  thing. 

When  her  black  eyes  have  rais'd  desire, 
Should  she  not  her  bucket  bring, 

And  kindly  help  to  quench  the  fire. 


Sinci,  Moggy,  I  mun  bid  adieu. 

How  can  I  help  despairing  ? 
Let  cruel  Fate  us  still  pursue, 

There's  nought  more  worth  my  caring. 

TwBS  she  alone  could  calm  my  soul, 
When  racking  thoughts  did  grieve  me  j 

Her  eyes  my  trouble  could  control, 
And  into  joys  deceive  me. 

Farewel,  ye  brooks ;  no  more  along 
Your  banks  mun  I  be  walkbg ; 

No  more  you'll  hear  my  pipe  or  song. 
Or  pretty  Moggy's  talking. 

'  But  I  by  death  an  end  will  give. 
,  To  grief,  since  we  mun  sever; 
For  who  can  after  parting  live, 
Ought  to  be  wretched  ever. 


ZXVIK 

SOMB  kind  angel,  gently  flying, 
Mov'd  with  pity  at  my  pain. 

Tell  Corinna  I  am  dying. 
Till  with  joy  we  meet  aicatn. 

Tell  Corinna,  since  we  parted, 
I  have  never  known  delight : 

And  shall  soon  be  broken-hearted. 
If  I  longer  want  her  sight 

Tell  her  how  her  lover,  mourning. 
Thinks  each  lazy  day  a  year; 

Cursing  every  mom  returning. 
Since  Corinna  is  not  here. 

Tell  her  too,  not  distant  placet. 
Will  she  be  but  true  and  kim^ 

Join'd  with  time  and  change  of  faces,. 
E'er  shall  shake  my  constant  mind. 

XZVIII.   MBLLT.     ' 

Whilst  others  proclaim 

This  nymph,  or  that  swain, 
Dearest  Nelly  the  lovely  I'll  sing; 

She  shall  grace  every  verse, 

I'll  her  beauties  rehearse. 
Which  lovers  can't  think  an  ill  thingw 

Her  eyes  shine  as  bright 

As  stars  in  the  night, 
Her  complexion  divinely  is  fair  ; 

Her  lips,  red  as  a  cherry, 

Would  a  hermit  make  merry. 
And  black  as  a  coal  is  her  bairr 

Her  breath,  like  a  rase^ 

Its  sweets  does  disclose. 
Whenever  you  ravish  a  kiss; 

Like  ivory  enchas'd. 

Her  teeth  are  well-plac'd. 
An  exquisite  beauty  she  is. 

Her  plump  breasts  are  white. 

Delighting  the  sight, 
There  Cupid  d is  -overs  lier  charms^ 

Oh !  spare  then  the  rest, 

And  think  of  the  best: 
'Tis  Heaven  to  die  in  her  arms. 

She's  blooming  as  May,  j 

Brisk;  lively,  and  gay; 
The  Graces  play  all  round  about  herr 

She's  prudent  and  witty. 

Sings  wondrously  pretty, 
And  there  is  no  living  without  her. 


MISCELLANEA. 


AD  COMITEM  DORCESTRIJE, 

IN  ANNUM  INEONTEM,    1684. 


An  JANUM. 


Sic  tua  perpetuis  fument  altaria  donia, 
Plurima  sic  flammae  pabula  mittat  Arabs; 

Sic  diim  sacra  novis  redimimtur  ttnnpora  sert^, 
Nfcstoreos  poscant  focuiina  vjrquc  diea^ 
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CkMide  depoBiUl,  ptacid^  sic  ttmicia  pacis 

Jaotta  flopito  cardine  limeo  amet : 
Caadida  procedant  festive  tempore  mota, 

£t  fiiveat  t)omino  qu«Itbct  bore  meo ! 
Publica  conciliis  grevibus  sea  commoda  tractet, 

Seu  vacuum  pectus  moUior  urat  amor; 
8eu  pta  mordaci  meditetur  vulnere  chartA, 

Vulnera  quae  tali  sola  levantur  ope ; 
Seu  legat  oblito  lacilismea  carminaiastu, 

O !  bene  carniinibus  consule,  Dive,  meis» 
Janefave,  Domini  veniet  natalin  ad  aras ; 

O  !  superis  ipsis  sacre  sit  ilia  dies : 
Sacra  sit  ilia  dies,  niveoque  notata  lapillo» 

QuA  tulit  illustris  nobile  mater  onus, 
Qud  mihi,  patronum  g^stit,  gentique  Qulritem, 

Artificique  Deo  pene  dedisse  parem. 


JD  DOM.  GOWER,  COUL  MAGISTRUM, 

BPI8T0LA  DBPRBCATOKIA. 

Nisi  tuam  jampridem  benevolentiam  &  laudatam 
ab  expertis  audivissem,  &  ejqpertus  ipse  saBpitvim^ 
laudassem,  &  pudor  &  tristitia  conscio  mibi  si- 
lentiain  indixissent:  at  enim  V.  R.^dum  coram 
patrono,  amico,  patre,  provolvor,  te  non  dubitat 
impetrarc  audax  dolor  per  accepts  olim  beneficia, 
per  efHuentes  lacryroas  (&  has  mentiri  nesciunt) 
perque  tuum  isthunc  celeberrimum  candorem, 
quern  imprudens  Isesi,  solicitus  repeto  ut  peccanti 
ignoscas,  &  oblitcres  crimen,  ut  non  solium  ad 
condiscipulonim  mensam,  sed  ad  magistri  gretiam 
restituatur,  iavoris  tui  studiosissimus*  m.  p. 

CABMEN  DEPaSCATORIUM  AD  BUNSBM, 

IsMTAS  acuit  dum  Inesus  Apollo  sagittas, 

Neglectas  renovat  mcesta  Thalia  preceS  ; 
Qualescanque  potest  jejuno  promere  cantu : 

Heu  mibi  non  est  res  ingeniosa  fames ! 
Grana  neges,  alacri  laaguet  vis  ignea  gallo, 

Oeme  labonmti  pabula,  languet  equus. 
Xatrantis  stomach  i  sterilis  nee  pascis  hiatum 

Daphni,  nee  arentem  Castalis  unda  sitim. 
Turn  bene  lassatur  Flaccus  cum  dixerit  Ohe ! 

Pieriasque  menim  nobilitavit  aquas. 
J<juni  depressa  jacet  vel  Musa  Maronis, 

Fiet  culicem  esurieos  qui  satur  arma  canit 
O  si  Maecenas  major  mibi  riserit,  O  si 

Fulgent!  soUtum  regnet  in  ore  jubar, 
Crimine  purgato  pie  post  jejunia,  Musa 

Incipetet  praesul  grand  ia,  teque  loquL  m.  p. 


"  — ^DUM  BIBIMUS— 
OBBEPIT  NOK  INTBLLBCTA  SBHBCrUa.^ 

SisTB  mero  bibulas  e&wo  teroporis  alas, 

Hestemumve  minax  coge  red  ire  diem ; 
Nil  fecis  ;  usque  volabit  inexorabilis  setas, 

Canitiemque  caput  sentiet  atque  rugas. 
I  brevis,  &  properans  in  funus  necte  corollas^ 

Mox  oonflagrando  conde  Falema  rbgo. 
Clepsydra  Satumi  tua  nee  crystallina  distant, 

Dum  motu  piurili  vinum  &,  arena  fluunt. 
Dam  loquor,  ecce !  perit  redimitae  glona  frontis, 

Dat  rosa  de  sertis  lapsa,  Memento  mori. 
Sed  tibi,  dum  ndras  nimis  properare  puellas, 

Ut  cititilsTumpat  stamina,  Bacchus  adest. 
pestituit  csecum  subito  sol  ebriiis  orbcm, 

Occaram  tremulo  narrat  adesse  rubor*  M.  p. 


MVBBEVDO  IK  CHtlSTO  PATVt 

TBOMJE  SPRAT, 

BPISCOPO  aOFFBMSI,  &C* 

ViciMVs,  exultans  fanstocrepat  omine  Daphnis^ 

Testatufque  bones  nuncia  fibra  Deos ; 
Grandius  eloquium  meditare,  Thalia,  patronum 

Quem  mod6  laudisti,  nunc  venei»re  patrem. 
Quis  putet  incertis  volvi  subtegmina  Parcis  ? 

Qttis  meritos  aequum  destituisse  Jovem }    . 
Cum  virtute  tuum  crescit  decus,  aucte  sacerdos, 

Impatiensque  breves  spemit  utrumque  modoa. 
Qualiter  Elaeo  felix  in  pulvere  victor, 

Cui  semel  omatas  lambit  oliva  comas, 
Suspirans  partas  queritur  marcescere  frondes^ 

£t  parat  elapsas  ad  nova  bella  rotas : 
Sic  tibi  major  honos  veteres  protrudit  bonoreflt^ 

Metaque  pncteritse  laudis  origo  novae  est: 
PhcebaMB  juvenile  caput  cinxere  corollas, 

Palma  viri  decuit  tempora,  mitra  senis. 

M.  1^ 

BPISTOLA  EOOBM  TEMPORE  MISS  A. 

Cum  voluntas  regia,  optimatum  consensus,  bo- 
norumque  omnium  stadia  infulam  merenti  conces- 
serint,  ignoscas,  pater  reverende,  quod  inter  com* 
munem  populi  plausum  cliens  eb  minus  ad  enar* 
randum  sufficiens  qu6  beneficiis  plus  fuerim  de- 
vinctus,  &  tuos  in  ecclesiA  hooores  &  ecclesias  k 
tais  honoribus  felicitatem  festinet  gratulari,  favori^ 
tui  studioaissimus,  m*  p* 


AD  FRANC.  EPISC.  EUENSEM. 

ExoBATA  boni  tribuerunt  mnnera  Divi, 

Patronique  novus  tempora  cingit  honoau 
Concedas  hilaris  repetitum  Mosa  laborem, 

£t  notum  celebres,  &  mihi  dulce  decus. 
O  si  te  canerem,  pnesul  venerabilis,  O  si 

Fistula  cum  titulis  cresceret  aucta  tuis, 
JBque  turba  tibi  non  cederet  ima  clicntum, 

Cederet  ac  numeris  optima  Musa  meis. 
Hoc  tamen  ut  meditor,  mihi  qaid  nisi  vota  super* 

Imbelles  humeros  nobile  lassat  onus.  [sunt } 

Ergo  minor  virtus  celebretiir,  dum  tibi  prsBSui 

Quod  laudem  superes  gloria  major  erit. 

CvM  virtutes  tuas  unusquisque  coUaodet  &  ho« 
n»res  gratuletur,  nostne  V.  R.  audaciae  ignoscat 
tua  benignitas,  si  minimA  pollens  eloquentiA,  ar- 
dentissimo  tamen  studio  accensus,  ad  communeni 
populi  Chorum  adjungens  vocem,  cum  Virum  opti- 
mum tum  benignissimum  celebret  patronum,  qui, 
tuis  maxima  devinctus  beneficiis,  summoper^  cona^ 
tur  merit6  vocari 

Favoris  tui  studiosissimus,  ii.  P« 


'*  QUrCQUID  VULT,  VALDE  VULTJ* 

Dum  tingit  Siculus  solis  ooefique  meatus, 
Astra  poiosque  tuos  quos  sibi  condit  habet. 

Nil  facit  instantis  mortis  bellique  tumultus  j 
Usque  sed  egregium  sedulus  urget  opus. 

Non  vacat  exiguae  curas  impendere  vitae; 
Sat  iibi  curarum  Conditor  orbis  habet* 
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JN  COMmS  EXOKIENSIS  CJRJSTAM, 


TftlTlCI  FA8CXM  1B0M1BU8  tUSTENTATUll. 

1689. 
Lemma,  "  Snstentare  et  Debellaret'* 

Dvu  tibi  dat  fortes  Cybele  veneraiida  leones^ 

Fiavaque  oollectas  addit  Elensis  opes : 
InvidiA  major,  victoque  potentior  aevo, 

I  decus,  I  ngstra  Ceciliana  donus. 
Sparge  inopi  fniges,  &  pelle  leonibus  hostem ; 

Copia  quid  valet  hioc,  quid  timor  inde,  refer. 
Pollens  muneribus  belli  vel  pacis,  babes,  quo 

Atqtw  hommes  superes,  atque  imit^  Deos. 


EPITAPHWM. 

If.  8.  CAROLI  MONTAGUE, 

Bonorabilis  Georgii  de  Horton  in  agro  Northaato- 
niensi 
Filius  natu  sextus, 
Henrici  comitis  de  Manchester  nepos, 
ScholisB  Regias  Westmonasteriensis  alumnus, 
Collegi  S.  S.  Trinitatis  Cantebrigiensis  socius. 
IJteras  humaniores  feliciter  excoluit, 
£t  in  dispari  laudis  genere  clams, 
Inter  poetas  |>ariter  ac  oratores  Anglos  excelluit 
Magna  ingenii  indole; 
Bonaramque  artium  disciplinis  instractus 
£x  Academiae  umbraculis 
In  conspectum  hominum  prodiit, 
Uteratonim  decus  k,  praesidium. 
Omni  dehinc  cogHatione 
Commnni  bono  promovendo  incubuit : 
Brevique  hunc  virum, 
Sua  in  senatu  solertia,  in  conctlio  providentia, 
In  utroque,  justitia,  fides,  auctoritas, 
A4  gerendam  flerarii  coram  evexit : 
Vbi  laborantibus  fisci  rebus  opportune  subrenieos, 
Simul  monetam  argenteam 
Magno  ReipnblicsB  detrimento  immlnutam 
De  novo  cudi  fecit ; 
£t  inter  absolvendom  tantie  molis  opus. 
Flagrante  etiam  bello, 
Imprps<«is  cbartulis 
iPacuniarum  rationem  pretiumque  impeitiit 


His  mentis  &  patris  k.  principisgratiam  oooaecntiii^ 
Pamiltam  suam  diu  illustrem,  lllustriorem  reddidit; 
Baro  scilicet,  deinde  comes  de  Halifax  creatus. 
Ad  tres  Montacutani  nominis  prooeres  qoartut 

aocessit 

Summo  denique  Periscelidis  bonore  omatos, 

Publici  commodi  indefessus  adbuc  consultor. 

Media  inter  conamina,  otium  cum  dignitate. 

Quod  desideravit,  &  meruit,  vix  tandem  assccutus  j 

(Proh  brevem  bumanarum  rerum  fiduciam  !) 

Omnibus  bonis  flebilis  occidit, 

XIX  die  Maii,  Anno  Salutis,  m.  dcc  xr. 

iEtatis  suoe  liv. 

Patruo  de  se  optime  merenti, 

-  £t  bonorum  &  hononim  haeres, 

Georgius  comes  de  Halifiuu 


EPITAPH. 


Herb  lies  Sir  Thomas  Powts,  Rnigbt : 

As  to  his  Profession, 

In  accusing  cautious ;  in  defending  vehement; 

In  all  his  pleadings  sedate,  clear,  and  strong ; 

In  all  his  decisions  unprejudiced  and  equitable. 

He  studied,  practised,  and  governed  tlie  Lav 

In  such  a  manner,  that 
Nothing  equalled  his  knowledge,  except  hia 

eloquence : 

Nothing  excelled  botK,  except  his  justice. 

As  to  his  life. 

He  possessed,  by  a  natural  happiness, 

All  those  civil  virtues  which  form  the  gentJemanf 

And  to  these,  by  Divine  Goodness,  were  added 

That  fervent  zeal  and  extensive  charity 

Which  distinguish  the  perfect  Christian'! 

The  tree  is  known  by  his  fruit. 

He  was  a  loving  husband,  and  an  indulgent  fether, 

A  consUnt  friend,  and  a  charitable  patren  • 

Frequenting  the  devoUons  of  the  church ;  * 

Pleading  the  cause,  and  relieving  the  necessi^es, 

of  the  poor. 

What  by  example  he  taught  throughout  his  life. 

At  his  death  he  recommended  to  his  family  and 

friends ; 

"  To  fear  God,  and  live  uprightly/* 

Let  whoever  reads  this  stone, 

Ba  wise,  and  be  instructed. 
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THE 


LIFE   OF   CONGREVE, 

BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


WiLUAM  CoNGREVE  descended  from  a  fkroily  in  Staflbrdshire,  of  so  gfeal  anti- 
quity that  it  claims  a  place  among  the  few  that  ektend  their  line  beyond  the  Norman 
Conquest;  and  was  the«on  of  William  Congreve,  second  son  of  Richard  Congreve, 
of  Congreve  and  Stratton.  He  visited,  once  at  least,  the  residence  of  his  ancestors; 
and,  I  believe,  more  places  than  one  are  still  shown,  in  groves  and  gardens,  where 
be  is  related  to  have  written  his  Old  Bachelor. 

Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  his  birth  are  certainly  known  ^  if  the  inscription 
upon  his  monument  be  true,  he  was  bom  in  1 672.  For  the  place,  it  was  said  by 
himself,  that  he  owed  his  nativity  to  England,'  and  ]by  every  body  else,  that  he  was 
bom  in  Ireland.  Southern  mentioned  him  with  sharp  censure,  as  a  man  that  meanly 
disowned  his  native  country.  The  biographers  assign  his  nativity  to  Bardso,  near 
Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  iW>m  the  account  given  by  himself,  as  they  suppose,  to  Jacob. 

To  doubt  whetlier  a  man  of  eminence  has  told  the  truth  about  his  own  birth,  is,  in 
appearance,  to  be  very  deficient  in  candour ;  yet  nobody  can  live  long  without  know- 
ing that  falsehoods  of  convenience  or  vanity,  falsehoods  from  which  no  evil  im« 
•mediately  visible  ensues,  except  the  general  degradation  of  human  testimony,  are 
very  lightly  uttered,  and  once  uttered  are  sullenly  supported.  Boileau,  who  desired 
to  be  thought  a  rigorous  and  steady  moralist,  having  told  a  petty  (lie  to  Lewis  XIV. 
continued  it  afterwards  by  false  dates;  thinking  himself  obliged  in  honour,  says  his 
admirer,  to  maintain  what,  when  he  said  it,  was  so  well  received. 

Wherever  Congreve  was  bom,  he  was  educated  first  at  Kilkenny,  and  afterwards 
at  Dublin,  his  fiither  having  some  military  employments  that  stationed  him  in  Ire- 
land: but,  after  having  passed  through  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  as  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  with  great  celerity  and  success^  his  father  thought  it  proper  to 
assign  him  a  profession  by  which  something  might  be  gotten ;  and  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  sent  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  study  law  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
where  be  lived  for  several  years,  but  with  very  little  attention  to  Statutes  or  Re- 
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His  disposition  to  become  an  author  appeared  very  early,  as  he  very  early  felt 
that  force  of  Imagination,  and  possessed  that  copiousness  of  sentiment,  by  which 
intellectual  pleasure  can  be  p^iven.  His  first  performance  ^as  a  novel,  called  Incog- 
nita, or  Love  and  Duty  reconciled :  it  is  praised  by  the  biographers,  who  quote  some 
part  of  the  Preface,  that  is,  indeed,  for  such  a  time  of  life^  uncommonly  judicious. 
I  would  rather  praise  it  than  read  it 

His  first  dramatic  labour  was  the  Old  Bachelor;  of  which  he  says,  in  his  defence 
against  Collier,  *'  that  comedy  was  written,  as  several  know,  some  years  before  it 
was  acted.  When  I  wrote  it,  I  had  little  thoughts  of  the  stage;  but  did  it,  to  amuse 
myself  in  a  slow  recovery  from  a  fit  of  sickness.  Aflerwards,  tlirough  my  indiscretion, 
it  was  seen,  and  in  some  little  time  more  it  was  acted ;  and  I,  through  the  remainder 
of  my  indiscretion,  sujfei'ed  myself  to  be  drawn  into  the  prosecution  of  a  difficult 
and  thankless  study,  and  to  be  involved  in  a  perpetual  war  with  knaves  and 
fook^' 

There  seems  to  be  a  strange  affectation  in  authors  of  appearing  to  have  done  every 
thing  by  chance.  The  Old  Bachelor  was  written  for  amusement,  in  the  languor 
of  convalescence.  Yet  it  is  apparently  com  posed  with  great  elaborateness  of  dialogue, 
and  incessant  ambition  of  wit  The  age  of  the  writer  considered,  it  is  indeed  a  very 
wonderful  performance;  for,  whenever  written,  it  was  acted  (1693)  when  he  waft  not 
more  than  twenty-one  years  old;  and  was  then  recommended  by  Mr.  Dryden,  Mn 
Southern,  and  Mr.  Mayn  waring.  Dry  den  said,  that  be  never  had  seen  such  a  first 
play ;  but  they  found  it  deficient  in  some  things  requisite  to  the  success  of  its  exhibition, 
and  by  their  greater  experience  fitted  it  for  the  stage.  Southern  used  to  relate  of  one 
comedy,  probably  of  this,  that,  when  Congreve  read  it  to  the  players,  he  pronounced 
it  so  wretchedly,  tliat  they  had  almost  rejected  it;  but  they  were  afterwards  so  well 
persuaded  of  its  excellence,  diat,  for  half  a  year  before  it  was  acted,  tlie  manager 
allowed  its  autlior  the  privilege  of  the  hoiise. 

Few  plays  have  ev^  been  so  beneficial  to  the  writer;  for  it  procured  him  the 
patrouage.  of  Halifax,  who  immediately  made  him  one  of  the  cowmissiotiers  for 
licensing  coaches,  and  sobn  after  gave  him  a  place  in  tlie  Pipe-office,  and  another 
in  liie  Customs  of  six  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Congreve's  conversation  must  surely 
have  been  at  least  equally  pleasing  with  his  writings. 

Such  a  comedy,  written  at  such  an  age,  requires  some  consideration.  As  the 
lighter  species  of  dramatic  poetry  professes  tlie  imitation  of  common  life,,  of  real 
manners,  and  daily  incidents,  it  apparently  presupposes  a  fimiiUar  knowledge  of  many 
characters,  and  exact  obsenation  of  the  passing  world;  the  difficulty  therefore  i«t,  to 
conceive  how  tliis  knowledge  can  be  obtained  by  a  boy. 

But  if  the  Old  Bachelor  be  more  nearly  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of 
those  comedies  which  may  be  made  by  a  mind  vigorous  and  acute,  and  fiimisbed 
with  comic  characters  by  the  perusal  of  odier  poets,  without  much  actual  commeroe 
with  mankind.  The  dialogue  is  one  constant  reciprocation  of  ^conceits,  or  clash  of 
wit  in  which  noUiing  flows  necessarily  fitnn  the  occasion,  or  is  dictated  by  nature. 
The  clmracters  both  of  men  and  women  are  either  fictitious  and  artificial,  as  those  of 
Ileartwell  and  the  Ladies;  or  easy  and  common,  as  Wittol,  a  tame  idiot.  Bluffy  a 
Awaggeriog  coward.«  and  Fondlewife,  a  jealous  puritan;  and  the  catastrophe  p.ris«s 
from  a  mistake  not  very  probably  produced,  by  marrying  a  woman  in  a  mad[. 
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Yet  this  gay  comedy,  when  all  these  deductions  are  made,  will  still  remain  the 
work  of  very  powerful  and  fertile  Acuities ;  the  dialogue  is  quick  and  sparkling,  the 
incidents  such  as  seize  the  attention,  and  tlie  wit  so  exuberant  that  it  "  o'er-informa 
its  tenement'' 

Next  year  he  gave  another  specimen  of  his  abilities  in  the  Double  Dealer,  which 
was  not  received  with  equal  kindness.  He  writes  to  his  patron  tlie  lord  Halifax  a 
dedication,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  reader  to  that  which  found  few 
£iiends  among  the  audience.  These  apologies  are  always  useless :  de  gustibus  non 
est  disputandom ;  men  may  be  convinced,  but  they  cannot  be  pleased,  against  their 
will.  But,  though  taste  is  obstinate,  it  is  very  variable;  and  time  often  prevails 
when  arguments  have  failed. 

Queen  Mary  conferred  upon  both  tliose  plays  the  honour  of  her  presence;  and 
when  she  died,  soon  after,  Congreve  testified  lii«  gratitude  by  a  despicable  efliision 
of  elq;iac  pastoral;  a  composition  in  which  all  is  unnatural,  and  yet  nothing  ia 
new. 

In  another  year  ( 1 695)  his  prolifick  pen  produced  Love  for  Love;  a  comedy  of 
nearer  alliance  to  hfe,  and  exhibiting  more  real  manners  than  either  of  the  former. 
The  character  of  Foresight  was  then  common.  Dryden  calculated  nativities;  both 
Cromwell  and  king  William  had  their  lucky  days;  and  Sliaftesbury  himself,  though 
lie  bad  no  religion,  was  said  to  regard  predictions.  The  Sailor  is  not  accounted  very 
natural,  but  he  is  very  pleasant 

With  this  play  was  opened  the  New  Tlieatre,  under  the  direction  of  Betterton  the 
tragedian;  where  he  exhibited  two  years  afterwards  (1697)  the  Mourning  Bride,  a 
tragedy,  so  written  as  to  sliow  him  sufficiently  qualified  for  eitlier  kind  of  dramatic 
poetry. 

In  this  play,  of  wltich,  when  he  afterwards  revised  it,  he  reduced  the  versification 
to  greater  regularity,  there  is  more  bustle  than  sentiment;  tlie  plot  is  busy  and 
intricate,  and  the  events  take  hold  on  tlie  attention ;  but,  except  a  very  few  passages, 
we  are  rather  amused  with  noise,  and  perplexed  with  stratagem,  than  entertained 
with  any  true  delineation  of  natural  characters.  Tiiis^  however,  was  received  with 
more  benevolence  than  any  other  of  his  works,  and  still  continues  to  be  acted  and 
applauded. 

But  whatever  objections  may  be  made  either  to  his  comic  or  tragic  excellence, 
tliey  are  lost  at  once  in  tlie  blaze  of  admiration,  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  had 
produced  these  four  plays  before  he  had  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year,  before  otlier 
men,  even  such  as  are  some  time  to  shine  in  eminence,  have  passed  their  probation 
of  literature,  or  presume  to  liope  for  any  other  notice  than  such  as  is  bestowed  on 
diligence  and  inquir}'.  Among  all  the  efforts  of  early  genius  which  literary  history 
records,  I  doubt  whether  any  one  can  be  produced  that  more  surpasses  the  common 
limits  of  nature  than  the  plays  of  Congi-eve. 

About  this  time  began  the  long-continued  controversy  between  Collier  and  the 
poets.  In  the  reign  of  Chiles  the  First  the  Puritans  had  raised  a  violent  clamour 
against  tlie  drama,  which  they  considered  as  an  entertainment  not  lawful  to  Christians, 
an  opinion  held  by  them  in  common  with  tlie  church  of  Konie;  and  Prynne  publishes 
Histrio-mastix,  a  huge  volume,  in  which  stage-j>layft  were  censured.  The  outraj;ed 
mskd  crimes  of  the  Puritans  brought  afterwards  their,  whole  system  of  doctrine  into 
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disrepute,  and  from  the  Restoration  the  poets  and  players  were  left  at  quiet ,  fiw  ia 
have  molested  them  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  tendency  to  puritanical  tbali^- 
nity. 

This  danger,  however,  was  worn  away  by  time ;  and  Collier,  a  fierce  and  iriipla^ 
cable  Nonjuror,  kneit  lliat  an  attack  upon  the  theatre  would  never  make  him  sus- 
pected for  a  Puritan ;  he  therefore  (1698)  published  A  short  View  of  the  Immorality 
and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage,  I  believe  with  no  other  motive  than  religious 
zeal  and  honest  indignation.  He  was  fcnrmed  for  a  controvertist;  with  safficieni 
learning ;  with  diction  Vehement  and  pointed,  though  often  vulgar  and  incorrect; 
with  unconquerable  pertinacity;  wifh  wit  in  the  highest  degree  keen  and  sarcastic; 
and  with  all  those  powers  exalted  and  invigorated  by  just  con^deaoe  in  Yob 
cause. 

Thus  qualified,  and  thus  incited,  he  walked  out  to  battlcy  aitd  assailed  at  once  mesl 
of  the  living  writers,  from  Drydeii  to  D'Urfey.  His  onset  was  violent;  those  pas8agefl,r 
which  while  they  stood  single  had  passed  with  little  notice,  when  they  were  accumu- 
lated and  exposed  together,  excited  horrour;  the  wise  and  the  pioia  caught  the  alarm; 
and  the  nation  wondered  why  it  had  «o  long  suffered  irreiigion  and  lieentiouaness  to  be 
openly  taught  at  the  public  chaise. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  the  poets  but  t*  resist  or  fly.  Dryden's  coiBcieaee,  or 
his  prudence,  angry  as  he  wa«,  withheld  him  from  the  conflict :  Congreve  and  Van- 
brugh  attempted  answers.  Congreve,  a  very  young,  man,  elated  with  success,  and 
impatient  of  censure,  assumed  an  air  of  confidence  and  security.  His  chief  artifice  of 
controversy  is  to  retort  upon  his  adversary  his  own  words:  he  is  very  angry,  and, 
hoping  to  conquer  CoUier  with  his  own  weapons,  allows  himself  inr  the  use  of  every 
term  of  contumely  and  contempt ;  but  he  has  the  sword  without  the  arm  of  Scaader« 
beg;  he  has  his  antagonist'^  coarsen^,  hot  not  his  strength.  Collier  replied;  for 
contest  was  his  delight :  he  was  not  to  be  frighted  from  his  purpose  or  his  prey. 

The  cause  of  Congreve  was  not  tenable;  whatever  glosses  he  might  use  for  the  de^ 
fence  or  palliation  of  single  passages,  the  general  tenonr  and  tendency  of  his  plays 
must  always  be  condemned.  It  is  acknowledged,  with  universal  conviction,  that  the 
perusal  of  his  works  will  make  no  man  better;  and  that  their  ultimate  ^ect  is  to  repre* 
sent  pleasure  in  alliance  with  vice^  and  to  relax  those  obligations  by  which  li£e  ouglit 
to  be  regulated. 

The  stage  found  other  advocates,  and  the  dispute  was  protracted  through  ten  years: 
byt  at  ki^  Comedy  grew  more  modest;  and  Collier  lived  to  see  the  reward  of  his 
labour  in  the  reformation  of  the  theatre. 

Of  the  powers  by  which  tliis  important  victory  was  achieved,  a  quotation  fron 
Love  for  Love,  and  the  remark  upon  it,  may  aflbrd  a  specimen : 

Sir  Samps.  "  Samjison's  a  very  good  name;  for  your  Sampsons  were  strong  doga 
from  the  beginning.'* 

Atigel.  "  Have  a  eare — If  you  remember,  the  strongest  Sampson  of  your  name 
puH'd  an  (»ld  house  over  his  liead  at  last" 

*'  Here  you  have  the  Sacred  History  burlesqued;  and  Sampson  once  more  broogbt 
into  tlie  house  of  Dagon,  to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines !" 

Congreve's  last  play  was  tlie  Way  of  tlie  World;  which,  though  as  he  hints  in  hb 
'dedication  it  was  written  with  great  labour  and  much  thought^  was  received  with  t» 
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little  fayoor,  that,  being  in  a  high  degree  offended  and  disgusted,  he  resolved  to  com- 
mit his  qiiiet  end  his  fame  no  more  to  the  caprices  of  an  audience. 

From  this  time  his  life  ceased  to  the  public ;  he  lived  for  himself  and  for  his  friends ; 
and  among  his  friends  was  able  to  name  every  man  of  his  time  whom  wit  and  elegance 
had  raised  to  reputation.  It  may  be  therefor^  reasonably  supposed  that  his  manners 
were  polite,  and  his  conversation  pleasing. 

He  seems  not  to  have  taken  much  pleasure  in  writing,  as  he  contributed  nothing 
to  thft  Spectator,  and  only  one  paper  to  the  Tatler,  though  published  by  men  with 
whom  he  might  be  supposed  willing  to  associate  ^  and  though  he  lived  many  years 
after  the  publication  of  his  Miscellaneoos  Poems,  yet  he  added  nothing  to  them; 
but  lived  on  in  literary  indolence,  engaged  in  no  controversy,  contending  with  no 
rival,  neither  soliciting  flattery  by  public  commendations,  nor  provoking  enmity  by 
malignant  criticism,  but  passing  his  time  among  the  great  and  splendid,  in  the  placid 
ci\joyment  of  his  fiune  and  fortune. 

Having  owed  his  fortune' to  Halif^,  he  continued  always  of  his  patron's  party, 
but,  as  it  seems,  without  violence  or  acrimony;  and  his  firmness  was  naturally 
esteemed,  as  his  abilities  were  reverenced.  His  security  therefore  was  never  violated; 
and  when,  upon  the  extrusion  of  the  Whigs,  some  intercession  was  used  lest  Congreve 
riiould  be  displaced,  the  earl  of  Oxford  made  this  answer: 

Noil  obtusa  adoo  gestamns  pectoni  Poeni 

Kcc  tain  aversus  cquos  Tyri&  aol  jungit  ab  urbe. 

He  that  was  thus  honoured  by  the  adverse  party  might  naturally  expect  to  be  ad- 
vanced when  his  friends  returned  to  power,  and  he  'was  accordingly  made  secretary 
for  the  Island  of  Jamaica;  a  place,  I  suppose,  without  tnist  or  care,  but  which,  with 
his  post  )n  tl|e  Customs,  is  said  to  have  affiMtled  him  twelve  hundred  pounds  a 
year. 

His  honours  were  yet  fhr  greater  than  his  profits.  Every  writer  mentioned  him 
with  respect;  and,  among  other  testimonies  to  his  merit,  Steele  made  him  the  patron 
of  his  Miscell^yi  ^d  Pope  in^ribed  to  him  his  translation  of  the  Iliad. 

But  he  trea^  th^  Mqses  with  ingratitude;  for,  haying  long  conversed  familiarly 
with  the  gr^atf  he  wished  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  man  of  fashion  than  of  wit; 
and  wh^  he  received  a  visit  from  Voltaire,  disgusted  him  by  the  despicable  foppery 
of  desiring  to  be  considered  not  as  an  author  but  a  gentleman;  to  which  the  French- 
man replied^  *<  tlu^  if  \^e  bad  be^n  only  a  gentleman,  he  should  not  have  come  to 
visit  him.^ 

In  his  retirement  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  applied  himselfto  books;  for  he  dis- 
covers more  literature  than  the  poets  have  commonly  attained.  But  his  studies  were 
fn  his  latter  days  obstructed  by  cataracts  in  his  eyes,  which  at  last  terminated  in 
blindness.  This  melancholy  stable  waa  aggravated  by  the  gout,  for  which  he 
•ought  relief  by  a  journey  to  Bath;  but,  being  overturned  in  his  chariot,  com* 
plained  firom  that  time  of  a  pain  in  his  side,  and  died,  at  his  house  in  Surrey- 
street  in  the  Strand,  Jan.  29,  1728-9.  Having  lain  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem- 
chamber,  he  was  buried  in  Westminster-abbey,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to 
his  memory  by  Henrietta  dutchess  of  Marlborough,  to  whom,  fbr  reasons  either 
not  known  of  not  mentioned,   he  bequeathed  a  lq;acy  of  about  ten  thousand 
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pounds^  the  accumulation  of  attentive  paisimony^  whichi  though  to  her  miper* 
fluouB  and  useless,  might  have  given  great  assistance  to  the  ancient  fiunily  from 
which  he  descended,  at  that  time,  by  the  imprudence  of  his  relation,  reduced  to 
difficulties  and  distress. 

CoNGREVE  has  merit  of  the  highest  kind;  he  is  an  original  writer,  who  borrowed 
neither  the  models  of  his  plot,  nor  the  manner  of  his  dialogue.  Of  his  playv  I 
cannot  speak  distinctly;  for  since  I  inspected  them  many  years  have  passed;  but  what 
remains  upon  my  memory  is,  that  his  characters  are  commonly  fictitious  and  artificial, 
with  very  little  of  nature,  and  not  much  of  life.  He  formed  a  peculiar  idea  of 
comic  excellence,  which  he  supposed  to  consist  of  gay  remaiks  and  unexpected 
answers;  but  that  which  he  endeavoured,  he  seldom  failed  of  performing.  His 
scenes  exhibit  not  much  of  humour,  imagery,  or  passion :  his  personages  aie  a  kind 
of  intellectual  gladiators;  every  sentence  is  to  ward  or  strike;  the  contest  of  smart* 
ness  is  never  intermitted ;  his  wit  is  a  meteor  playing  to  and  firo  with  alternate  corus- 
cations. His  comedies  have,  therefore,  in  some  degree,  the  operation  of  tragedies; 
they  surprise  rather  than  divert,  and  raise  admiration  oflener  than  merriinent  But 
they  are  the  works  of  a  mind  replete  with  images,  and  quick  in  combination. 

Of  his  miscellaneous  poetry  I  cannot  say  any  thing  very  fitvourable.  The  powen 
of  Congreve  seem  to  desert  him  when  he  leaves  the  stage,  as  Antsus  was  no  longer 
trong  than  when  he  could  touch  the  grouud.  It  cannot  be  observed  without  wonder, 
that  a  mind  so  vigorous  and  fertile  in  dramatic  compositions  should,  on  any  other 
occasion,  discover  nothing  but  impotence  and  poverty.  He  has  in  these  littk  pieces 
neither  elevation  of  fancy,  selection  of  language,  nor  skill  in  versification :  yet,  if  I 
were  required  to  select  from  the  whole  mass  of  English  poetry  the  most  poetical  pa- 
ragraph, I  know  not  what  I  could  prefer  to  an  exclamation  in  the  Mourning  Bride: 

ALMERLt 
It  was  a  fancy'd  noise  ;  for  all  ia  hush'd. 

LEONORA. 
It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 

ALMERU. 
It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  some  transient  wind 
Wliistling  through  hollows  of  this  vaulted  aile ; 
We'll  listen— 

LEONORA. 
Hark! 

ALMERIA. 
No,  all  is  hush'd  and  still  as  death. — 'Tts  dreadful ! 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads. 
To  bear  aloft  its  al«h'd  and  ponderous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  stediast  and  immoveable. 
Looking  tranquillity !  it  strikes  an  awe 
And  terrour  on  my  aching  sight;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
Aud  shoot  a  chilness  to  my  trembting  heart. 
Give  me  thy  band,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice; 
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N«7,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice— my  own  affrights  me  irith  its  echoes 

He  ^vbo  reads  these  lines  enjoys  for  a  moment  the  powers  of  a  poet;  he  feels  t^hat 
he  irmembers  to  have  felt  before;  but  he  feels  it  with  great  increase  of  sensibility;  he 
recognises  a  fiuniliar  image,  bat  meets  it  again  amplified  and  expanded,  embellished 
with  beauty,  and  enlarged  with  majesty. 

Yet  Go«ld  the  author,  who  appears  here  to  have  ei^oyed  the  confidence  of  Nature, 
lament  the  death  of  queen  Mary  in  lines  like  these ; 

The  rocks  are  cleft,  and  new-deacendmg  rills 
Farrow  the  brows  of  all  th'  impending  hills. 
The  wiater-gods  to  floods  their  rivulets  turn. 
And  each,  with  streaming  eyes,  supplies  his  wanting  urn. 
The  fawns  forsake  the  woods,  the  nymphs  the  grove. 
And  round  the  plain  in  sad  distractions  rove : 
In  prickly  brakes  their  tender  limbs  they  tear. 
And  leave  on  thorns  their  locks  of  golden  hair. 
With  their  sharp  nails,  themselves  the  satyrs  woimd, 
And  tug  their  shaggy  beards,  and  bite  with  grief  the  ground. 
Lo,  Pan  himself,  beneath  a  blasted  oak. 
Dejected  lies,  his  pipe  in  pieces  broke. 
See  Pales  weeping  too,  in  irild  despair. 
And  to  the  piercing  winds  her  bosom  bare. 
And  see  yon  fading  myrtle,  where  appears 
The  queen  of  love,  all  bath'd  in  flowing  teats ; 
See  how  she  wrings  her  hands,  and  beats  her  breast. 
And  tears  her  useless  girdle  from  her  waist  ( 
Hear  the  sad  murmurs  of  her  sighing  doves ! 
For  grief  they  sigh,  foigetftd  of  their  loves. 

And*  many  yean  after,  he  gave  no  proof  that  time  had  improved  his  wisdom  or  his 
vit;  for,  on  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Blandford,  this  was  his  song : 

And  now  the  winds,  which  had  so  long  been  still. 
Began  the  swelling  air  with  sighs  to  fill ;  ' 

The  water-nymphi,  who  motionless  remain»d, 
like  images  of  ice,  while  she  complainM, 
Now  loosM  their  streams ;  as  when  descending  rains 
Roll  the  steep  torrents  headlong  o'er  the  plains. 
The  prone  creation,  who  so  long  had  gaz'd, 
Chann'd  with  her  cries,  and  at  her  griefs  amaz'd. 
Began  to  roar  and  howl  with  horrid  yell, 
Dismal  to  hear,  and  terrible  to  tell ! 
Nothing  but  groans  and  sighs  were  heard  around, 
And  Echo  multiplied  each  mournful  H>und. 

In  both  these  fiineral  poems,  wlien  he  has  yelled  out  many  syllables  of  senseless  dolour, 
he  diwnisses  his  reader  with  senseless  consolation:  firom  the  grave  of  Pastora  rises  a 
liirlit  that  forms  a  star;  and  where  Amaryllis  wept  for  Amyutas,  firom  every  tear 
sprung  up  a  vioKetl 

But  William  is  his  hero,  and  of  William  he  will  sing : 


The  hovering  winds  on  downy  wings  shall  wait  nronnd. 
And  cateh,  and  waft  to  foreign  lands,  the  flying  soujid. 
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It  cannot  but  be  proper  lo  show  -what  they  shdl  have  to  catch  and  carry : 

•Twas  now,  when  flowery  lawns  the  prospect  made^ 
And  flowingr,  brooks  beneath  a  forest  shade, 
A  lowing  heifer,  loveliest  of  the  herd, 
Stood  feeding  by ;  while  two  fierce  bulls  prepar'd 
Their  armed  heads  for  fight,  by  fote  of  war  to  prov« 
The  victor  worthy  of  the  fair-one's  love : 
Unthought  presage  of  what  met  next  my  view  ? 
For  soon  the  shady  scene  withdrew : 
And  now,  for  woods,  and  fields,  and  springing  flowers, 
Behold  a  town  arise,  bulwark*d  with  walls  and  lofty  towers ! 
Two  rival  armies  all  the  plain  overspread, 
Kach  in  battalia  rang*d,  and  shining  arms  airay'd; 
With  eager  eyes  beholding  both  from  far 
Kamm-,  the  prize  and  mistresa  of  the  war. 

The  Birth  of  the  Muae  is  a  miaerable  fiction.     One  good  line  it  has,  which  waa 
honoured  from  Dryden*     The  concluding  venes  are  these : 

This  said,  np  more  rematii!d.    Th*  etberial  host 
Again  impatient  crowd  the  crystal  coast  ' 
The  father,  now,  within  his  spacious  hands, 
Encompassed  all  the  mingled  mass  of  seas  and  lands  | 
And,  having  heav'd  aloft  the  ponderous  sphere. 
He  launch'd  the  world  tp  float  in  ambient  air. 

Of  his  irregular  poems,  that  to  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt  seems  to  be  the  best :  his  ode 
for  St  Cecilia's  day,  however^  has  some  lines  which  Pope  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
wrote  his  own. 

His  imitations  of  Horace  are  feebly  paraphrastical,  and  the  additions  which  he 
makes  are  of  little  value.  He  sometimes  retains  what  were  more  properly  omitted,  as 
when  he  talks  of  vervain  and  gums  to  propitiate  Venus. 

Of  his  translations,  the  satire  of  Juvenal  was  written  very  early,  and  may  therefore 
be  forgiven,  though  it  have  not  the  massiness  and  vigour  of  thj?  original.  In  all  his 
versions  strength  and  87*rightliness  are  wanting :  his  Hymn  to  Venus,  from  Homer, 
is  perhaps  die  best  His  lines  are  weakened  with  expletives,  and  his  rhymes  are  fre- 
quently imperfect 

His  petty  poems  are  seldom  worth  the  cost  of  criticism ;  sometimes  the  thoughts 
are  &lse,  and  sometimes  common.  In  his  verses  on  lady  Gethin,  the  latter  part  is  in 
imitation  of  Dryden's  ode  on  Mrs.  Killigrew;  and  Doris,  that  has  been  so  lavishly 
flattered  by  Steele,  has  indeed  some  lively  stanzas,  but  the  expression  might  be 
mended;  and  the  most  striking  part  of  the  character  had  been  already  shown  in  Love 
for  Love.  His  Art  of  Pleasing  is  founded  on  a  vulgar^  but  perhaps  impracticable 
principle,  and  the  staleness  of  the  seAse  is  not  concealed  by  any  novelty  of  illustra- 
tion or  elegance  of  diction. 

This  tissue  of  poetry,  from  which  iie  seems  to  have  hoped  a  lasting  name,  is  totally 
neglected,  and  known  only  as  it  appended  to  his  plays. 

While  comedy,  or  while  tragedy,  isregarded»  his  plap  are  likely  to  be  read; 
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Ifiit,  except '  what  relates  to  the  stage,  I  know  not  that  he  has  ever  written  a  stanza 
thi|t  is  suiig;  or  a  coaplet  that  is  quoted.  The  general  character  of  hi^  miscellanies 
is»  that  they  show  little  wit  and  little  virtue. 

Yet  to  biin  it  iQust  be  confes^^  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  correction  of  a 
i^ational  errour,  and  for  the  cure  of  our  Pindaric  m^qess.  He  ifirst  t^ifght  the 
English  writers  that  Pindar's  odes  wese  regular;  apd  though  certainly  he  had  pot  the 
fire  requinte  for  the  higher  species  pf  lyric  poetry,  be  has  shown  us,  that  enthusiasm 
has  its  rules,  and  that  in  mere  confusion  there  is  neither  grace  nor  greatness. 

*  "  Eicept!"  Dr.  Warton  exelaims,  "  b  not  this  a  high  sort  of  poetry?"  He  n^tioqs,  like^iae, 
ttiat  COQgreve's  opera  or  mtori^  of  Seqaele,  wa^  vet  to  music  b^  Hjindel,  I  l)e{ieTe  iif  ll^O.    U 
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TO 

MR.  CONGREVE, 
ON   HIS  PLAYS  AND  POEMS. 

BY  MRS,  EUZABETB  TOLLET. 


CoKcaiTB !  the  jnstest  glory  of  our  age  1 

The  whole  Menander  of  the  English  stage ! 

Thy  comic  Miisc»  to  each  complete  design, 

Does  manly  sense  and  sprightly  wit  combine. 

And  snre  the  theatre  was  meant  a  school, 

To  lash  the  vicious,  and  expose  the  fool ; 

The  wilful  fool,  whose  wit  is  always  shown 

To  hit  another's  fault,  and  miss  his  own, 

laughs  at  himself,  when  by  thy  skill  exprest, 

And  always  in  his  neighbour  finds  the  jest. 

A  fiune  from  vulgar  characters  to  raise 

Is  every  poet*8  labour,  and  his  praise : 

They,  fearful,  coast ;  while  you  forsake  the  shore, 

And  undiscovered  worlds  of  wit  explore. 

Enrich  the  scene  with  charactei-s  unknown. 

There  plant  your  colonies,  and  fix  your  throne. 

liet  MaskwelPs  treacheries  and  Touchwood's  rage, 

Let  rugged  Ben,  and  Foresight's  timorous  age, 

And  Heartwell'i  sullen  passion,  grace  the  stage. 

Then  let  half-critics  veil  their  idle  spite. 

For  he  knows  best  to  rail,  who  worst  can  write. 

Let  juster  satiie  now  employ  thy  pen. 

To  tax  the  vicious  on  the  world's  great  scene  } 


There  the  reformer's  praise  tbe  poet  shares^ 
And  boldly  lashes  whom  the  zealot  spares. 

Ye  British  f&ir !  could  your  bright  eyes  refuse 
A  pitying  tear  to  grace  his  tragic  Muse  ? 
Can  generous  Osmyn  sigh  beneath  his  chain^ 
Or  the  distress'd  Almeria  weep  in  vain  ? 
A  kindly  pity  every  breast  must  move, 
For  injur'd  Virtue,  or  for  teufiering  Love. 
The  n3rmphs  adorn  PastonOs  sacreid  tomb, 
And  mourn  the  lov'd  Amynta's  short-liv'd  bloom  s 
The  leam'd  admire  the  poet,  when  he  flies 
To  trace  the  Theban  swan  amid  the  skies ; 
When  he  translates,  still  faithful  to  the  sense» 
He  copies  and  improves  each  excellence. 
Or  when  he  teaches  how  the  rich  and  great. 
And  all  but  deathless  Wit,  must  yield  to  Fate; 
Or  when  he  sings  the  courser's  rapid  speedj 
Or  Virtue's  loftier  praise,  and  nobler  deed ;  • 
Each  various  grace  embellishes  his  song, 
As  Horace  easy,  and  as  Pindar  strong ; 
Pindar,  .who  long,  like  oracles'  ador'd 
In  reverend  darkness,  now  to  light  restor'd,  [record. 
,  Shall  stamp  thy  current  wit,  and  seal  thy  fame's 

*  Daughter  of  George  Toilet,  esq.  who,  as  a  commissioner  of  the  navy,  bad  a  house  in  the  Tower  in 
the  reigns  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  honoured  both  him  and  his  daughter 
with  his  friendship^  and  was  much  pleased  with  some  of  her  first  essays. 
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WILLIAM  CONGREVE. 


EPIsn£ 

Vo  TBI  RIORT  BOMOUIABLB 

CHARI^   LORD  HALIFAX, 

To  yen,  my  lord,  my  Mtise  her  tribute  pays 
Of  variout  verse,  in  various  rude  eamys ; 
Xo  you  8h«  first  addressed  her  early  voice, 
By  inotination  led,  and  fix*d  by  choice ; 
To  you,  on  whose  indulgence  she  depends. 
Her  tew  collected  lays  she  now  commends. 

By  no  one  measure  bound,  her  numbers  range, 
4nd,  anraaolv*d  in  choice,  delii^ht  in  change; 
Her  songs  to  no  distinguish'd  feme  aspire. 
For,  now,  she  tries  the  reed,  anon,  attempts  the 

Fyre: 
In  high  Parnassus  she  no  birth-right  claims, 
Nor  drinks  deep  draughts  of  Heliconian  streams : 
Yet  near  the  sacred  mount  she  loves  to  rore, 
Visits  the  springs,  and  hovers  round  the  grove        ^ 
She  knows  what  dangers  wait  too  bold  a  flighty 
And  fears  to  fall  from  an  Icarian  height : 
Yet  she  admires  the  wing  that  safely  soars. 
At  distance  follows,  and  its  track  adores, 
the  knows  what  room,  what  force,  the  swan  re- 
quires. 
Whose  towering  head  above  the  clouds  aspires, 
And  knows  as  well,  it  is  your  lowest  praise. 
Such  heights  to  reach  with  equal  strength  and  ease. 

O  bad  your  genius  been  to  leisure  bom. 
And  not  more  bound  to  aid  us,  than  adorn ! 
Albion  in  verse  with  ancient  Oreeee  had  vy*d, 
And  gain'd  alone  a  fame,  which',  there,  seven  states 

divide. 
But  such,  ev*n  such  renown,  too  dear  had  cost. 
Had  we  the  patriot  in  the  poet  lo^ 
A  true  poetic  state  we  had  deplor'd. 
Had  not  ytmr  ministry  our  coin  restored. 

But  still,  my  lord,  though  3rour  exalted  name 
fltands  foremost  in  the  foirest  Ibt  of  Fame, 
Though  your  ambition  ends  in  public  good 
(A  vhrtue  lineal  to  your  house  and  blood) : 
Yet  think  not  meanly  of  your  other  praise, 
Nor  slight  the  trophies  which  the  Muses  raise. 
How  oft  a  patriot's  best^laid  schemes  we  find 
%  party  cnM'd,  or  foctioo  iindermia'd ! 


If  he  succeed,  he  undergoes  this  lot, 

The  good  receiv'd,  the  givel-  is  forgot 

But  honours,  which  from  verse  their  source  derive. 

Shall  both  surmount  detraction,  and  survive  :j 

And  poets  have  unquestion'd  right  to  clam, 

If  not  the  greatest,  the  most  lasting  nkme. 

w.  coNcasvi. 


TffE  MOURNING  MUSE  OF  ALEXIS,    j 

A  PASTORAL. 
iMiMBKTlNR  THE  DKATH  OF 

QUEEN  MART. 

In&ndum,  regina,  jubes  renovare  doloreok 

Virg. 

ALEXIS,  MENALCAS. 

MBVAT.CAS. 

Brmold,  Alexis,  see  this  gloomy  shade. 
Which  seems  alone  for  Sorrow's  shelter  made ; 
Where  no  glad  beams  of  light  can  ever  play, 
But  night  succeeding  night  excludes  the  day^ 
Where  never  birds  with  harmony  repair. 
And  lightsome  notes,  to  cheer  the  dusky  air  t 
To  welcome  day,  or  bid  the  Sun  farewell. 
By  morning  lark,  or  evening  Philomel. 

No  violet  here,  nor  daisy,  e'er  was  seen  ; 
No  sweetly -budding  flower,  nor  springing  green  c 
For  fragrant  myrtle,  and  the  blushing  rose. 
Here  baleful  yew  with  deadly  cypres  grows* 
Here  then,  extended  on  this  witherM  moss, 
We'll  lie,  and  thou  shalt  sin.«7  of  Albion's  loss  x 
Of  Albion's  loss,  and  of  Pastora's  death. 
Begin  thy  mournful  song,  and  raise  thy  tuneftiji 
breath. 

ALEXIS. 

Ah'woe  too  great !  Ah  th^me !  which  far  exceeds 
The  lowly  lays  of  humble  shepherds  reeds ! 

O  could  I  sing  in  verse  of  equal  strain 
With  the  Sicilian  bard,  or  Mantuan  swain , 
Or  melting  words  and  moving  numbers  choose, 
Sweet  at  the  British  Colin's  mournful  Muse, 
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Could  1,  like  him,  in  tuneful  ;rief  excel, 
And  mourn  like  Stella  for  her  Astrofel ; 
Then  might  I  raise  my  voice,  (lecure  of  skill) 
And  with  melodious  woe  the  valleys  fill ; 
The  listening  Echo  on  my  song  should  wait. 
And  hollow  rocks  Pastora's  name  repeat ; 
£ach  whistling  wind,  and  murmuring  stream 

should  tell 
How  lov'd  she  liv*d,  and  how  lamenixid  felL 
menalcas. 

Wert  thou  with  every  bay  and  bnrel  crown'd. 
And  high  as  Pan  himself  in  song  renown'd  ; 
Yet  would  not  all  thy  art  avail,  to  show 
Verse  worthy  of  her  name,  or  of  our  woe  : 
But  such  true  passion  in>thy  face  appears. 
In  thy  pale  lips,  thick  sighs,  and  gushing  tears ; 
Such  tender  sorrow  in  thy  heart  I  read, 
As  shall  supply  all  skill,  if  not  exceed. 
Then  leave  this  common  line  of  dumb  distress, 
Kach  vulgar  griW  can  siglis  and  tears  exijress; 
In  sweet  complaining  notes  thy  passion  vent, 
And  not  in  sighs,  but  words  explaining  sighs,  lament 

ALEXIS. 

Wild  be  my  words,  Mtnalcas,  wild  my  thought. 
Artless  as  Nature's  notes  in  birds  untaught; 
Boundless  ny  verse,  and  roving.be  my  strauiSy 
Various  as  flowers  on  unfrequented  plains. 
And  thou,  Thalia,  darling  of  my  breast, 
By  whom  inspired,  I  sung  at  Comus*  feast ; 
While,  in  a  ring,  the  jolly  rural  throng 
Have  sat  and  smil'd  to  hear  my  cheerful  song : 
Begone,  with  all  thy  mirth  and  sprightly  lays. 
My  pipe  no  longer  now  thy  power  obej-s ; 
Learn  to  lament,  my  Muse,  to  weep,  and  mourn, 
Thy  springing  laurels  all  to  cyprrss  turn  ; 
Wouml  with  thy  dismal  cries  the  tender  air,  [hair; 
Awl  beat  thy  Htowy  breast,  and  rend  thy  yclJow 
Far  hence,  in  utmost  wilds^  thy  duelling  choose. 
Begone,  Thalia ;  Sorrow  is  my  Muse. 

1  mourn  Pastora  dead  ;  let  Albion  moui^, 
And  sable  clouds  h<'r  chalky  clitVs  ailarn. 

No  more  these  woods  shall  with  her  siglit  be 
bless'd. 
Nor  with  her  fcet  these  flowery  plains  be  prcss'd  j 
No  more  the  winds  shall  with  her  tresM-h  play, 
And  finoBi  her  balmy  breath  steal  swi-ets  away ; 
No  more  these  rivers  cheerfully  shall  pass, 
PleasM  to  reflect  the  beauties  of  her  face ; 
While  on  their  banks  the  wondering  flocks  have 
Greedy  of  sight,  and  negligent  of  fwxl.         [stood,. 
No  more  the  nymphs  shall  with  soft  talis  delight 
Her  ears,  no  mom  with  dances  pleai«  her  sight : 
Nor  ever  more  shall  swain  make  song  of  mirth. 
To  bless  the  joyous  day  that  gave  her  birth; 
Lost  is  that  day  which  had  from  her  it$  light, 
For  ever  lost  with  her,  in  endU-ss  night : 
In  endless  night  and  arms  of  D(>uth  she  lies, 
peath  in  eternal  shades  has  shut  Pastora's  eyes. 

Lament,  ye  nymphs,  and  mourn,  ye  wreU^hed 
swains ; 
Stray,  all  ye  flocks,  and  desert  be,  ye  plains ; 
Sigh,  all  ye  winds,  and  wetp,  ye  crj'slal  floods ; 
Fade,  all  ye  flowers,  and  ^itlier,  all  ye  woods. 
I  mourn  Pastora  dead ;  let  Albion  muum. 
And  sable  clouds  her  chalky  cliflfs  adorn. 

Within  a  dismal  gr^t,  \%hi«:h  damps  sunxiund, 
AU  cold  »he Vus  upon  th'  unwholesome  ground ; 
The  tnarble  weeps,  and,  with  a  silent  pace, 
lu  trickling  teait  diitJD  upon  her  face 


Falsely  ye  weep,  ye  rocks,  and  falsely  moiini ; 
For  never  will  yoii  let  the  nymph  return ! 
With  a  feign'd  grief  the  faithless  tomb  relents. 
And,  like  the  crocodile,  its  prey  himents. 

O  she  w:ls  heavenly  foir,  in  fttoe  and  Inind  ! 
Never  in  nature  were  such  beauties  join*d : 
Without,  all  shhung;  and  withm,  all  white; 
Pure  to  the  sense,  and  pleasmg  to  the  sight ; 
Like  some  rare  flower,  whose  leaves  all  coloura  yields 
And,  opening,  is  with  sweetest  odours  fill'd. 
As  lofty  pines  o'ertup  the  lowly  reed. 
So  did  her  graceful  height  all  nymphs  exceed  ; 
I'o  which  excelling  height,  she  bore  a  mind 
Humble,  as  osiers'  bending  to  the  wind. 

I'hns  excellent  she  aas 

Ah  wretched  fate !  she  was,  but  is  no  more : 
Help  me,  ye  hills  and  vallies,  to  deplore. 

I  mourn  Pastora  dead ;  let  Albion  mourn. 
And  sable  clouds  her  chalky  clii&  adorn. 

From  that  blest  earth,  on  which  her  body  lies^ 
May  blooming  fkywers  with  fragrant  sweets  arisen 
Let  Myrrha,  weeping  aromatic  gum. 
And  ever-living  laurel,  shade  her  tomb. 
Thither  let  all  th*  industrious  bees  repair. 
Unlade  their  thighs,  and  leave  their  honey  there : 
Thither  let  fairies  with  their  train  resort, 
Neglect  theirrevels  and  their  midntghl  sport ; 
There  in  unusual  wailings  waste  the  night. 
And  watch  her  by  the  flery  glow-worm*s  light. 

There  may  no  dismal  yeu-  nor  cypress  grow. 
Nor  holly-bush,  nor  bitter  elder*8  bough ; 
lipt  each  unlucky  bird  fisr  build  his  nest. 
And  distant  dans  receive  each  howling  beast ; 
liet  wolves  be  gene,  be  ravens  put  to  flight. 
With  hooting  owls,  and  bats  that  hate  the  light. 

But  let  the  sighing  doves,  that  sorrows  bring, 
And  nightingales,  in  sweet  complainings  sing ; 
T^  swans  from  their  fbnaken  riven  fly. 
And,  sickening  at  her  tomb,  make  haste  to  die. 
That  they  may  help  to  sing  her  eleg>'. 
I^.'t  Kohotoo,  in  mimic  moan,  deplore. 
And  cry  aith  me,  "  Pastora  is  no  more  i*' 

I  mourn  Pastora  dead ;  let  Albion  mourn, 
And  sable  clouds  her  chalky  cliflb  adorn. 

And  see,  the  Heavens  to  weep  in  dew  prepare^ 
And  heavy  mists  obscure  the  burthen'd  air  ; 
A  sudden  damp  o*er  all  the  plain  is  qunead, 
Each  lily  folds  its  leaves  and  hangs  its  head  t 
On  every  tree  the  blossoms  turn  to  tears. 
And  c\cry  bough  a  weeping  moisture  bean» 
'Ilicir  wings  the  feathered  airy  people  droop. 
And  flocks  beneath  their  dewy  fleeces  stooji. 

Tl)e  (ocks  are  cleft,  and  new-descending  rills 
Funrow  the  brows  of  all  th'  impending  hills : 
The  water-gods  to  floods  their  rivulets  turn, 
And  each,  with  streaming  eyt«,  supplies  his  want- 
ing urn.  fgro^'e. 

The  fawns  forsake  the  woods,  the  nymplis  the 
And  round  the  plain  in  sad  distraction  rove  ; 
In  prickly  brakes  tiieir  tender  limbs  they  tear. 
And  leave  on  thorns  their  locks  of  golden  hair* 

^\'ith  their  sharp  naiib,  themselves  the  satyis 

wound,  [the  ground. 

And  tug  their  shaggy  beards,  and  bite  with  grief 

Jx>,  Pan  hims(^lf,  beneath  a  blasted  oak, 
T)(  jccti*d  lies,  his  pipe  in  pieces  broke. 
Sec,  Pales  weeping  too,  in  wild  despair. 
And  to  the^piciviii,!;;  winds  her  bosom  bare. 

And' see  yon  fading  mvrtle,  where  appeals 
The  queen  of  love,  all  bafth'd  in  flowing  teans 
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flee  how  she  wrings  h«r  hands,  and  bcttU  her  breast, 
AjmI  tears  her  useless  giidle  from  her  waist : 
Hear  the  sad  murmiirs  of  her  sighing  doves. 
For  grief  they  sigh,  forgetful  of  their  loves. 

Lo,  Love  himself,  with  heavy  woes  opprest ! 
See  how  his  sorrows  swell  his  tender  breast ; 
His  boif  he  breaks,  and  wide  his  arrows  flings. 
And  folds  his  little  arms,  -  and  hangs  his  drooping 
Then  lays  his  limbs  upon  the  dying  g^rass,  [wings ; 
And  all  with  tears  bedews  hi»  beauteous  fkce, 
With  tears,  which  from  his  folded  lids  arise. 
And  even  Lo%'e  himself  has  weeping  eyes. 
All  nature  mourns ;  the  floods  and  rocks  deplore, 
And  cry  with  me,  **  Pastora  is  no  more !" 

I  mourn  Pastora  dead ;  let  Albion  mourn, 
And  sable  clouds  her  chalky  clif&  adorn. 

The  rocks  can  melt,  and  air  in  mists  can  mourn. 
And  floods  can  weep,  and  winds  to  sighs  can  turn ; 
The  birds,  in  songs,  their  sorrows  can  disclose, 
And  nymphs  and  swains,  in  words,  can  tell  their 
Bot,  oh !  behold  that  deep  and  wikl  despair,  [woes. 
Which  neither  winds  t*an  show,  nor  4oods,  nor  air. 

See  the  great  shephcnl,  chief  of  all  the  swains, 
Lord  of  these  woods,  and  wide-extended  plains, 
StretchM  on  the  ground,  and  close  to  earth  his  flue, 
Scalding  with  teai*  th'  already-faded  grass ; 
To  the  coM  clay  he  joins  his  throbbing  breast. 
No  more  within  Pastorals  arms  to  rest ! 
No  moie !  for  those  once  soft  and  circling  arms 
Themselves  are  clay,  and  cold  are  all  her  charms ; 
Cold  are  those  lips,  which  he  no  more  must  kiss, 
And  cold  that  bowmi,  once  all  downy  bliss ; 
On  whose  soft  pilfows,  lull'd  in  s  a  ect  delights. 
He  us'd  in  balmy  sleep  to  lose  the  nights. 

Ah  !  where  is  all  that  love  and  fondness  fled  ? 
Ah  !  where  is  alrthat  tender  sweetness  laid  ? 
To  dust  must  all  that  heaven  of  beauty  come  ! 
And  must  Pastora  moulder  in  the  tomb ! 
Ah,  IVath !  more  fic^rre  and  unrelenting  for, 
Than  wildest  wolves  or  savage  tigers  are : 
With  lambs  and  sheep  their  hungen  are  appoasM, 
But  ravenotis  Death  the  shepherdess  has  ^ei//d. 
I  mourn  Pastora  dead ;  let  Albion  mourn. 
And  sable  ctoudtf  her  chalky  elitfs  adorn. 

But  see,  Menalcas,  where  a  sudden  light, 
With  wonder  stops  my  song,  and  strikes  my  sight ! 
And  where  Pastora  lies,  it  h-preads  around. 
Showing  all  radiant  bright  the  sacred  ground. 
While  from  her  tomb,  iK'hold,  a  flame  ascends 
Of  whitest  fire,  whose  flight  to  Heaven  extends! 
On  flaking  wings  it  mounts,  and,  quick  as  sii^ht. 
Cuts  through  the  yielding  air  nith  rays  of  light ; 
Tdl  the  blue  firmament  at  last  it  gains. 
And,  fixing  there,  a  glorious  star  remains ! 

Fairest  it  shines  of  all  that  light  the  skies, 
As  OBce  on  Earth  were  seen  Pastora's  eyes. 


TO  THE  K/yO, 

•M  TRB  TAKING  OP  VAMUE. 
IKRECVLAft  ODB* 

Pnesenti  tibt  matures  largimur  honores : 
Nil  oritiirum  aii&s,  nil  ortum  tale  fatentesi, 

Hor.  ad  Augustnm. 

Op  arms  and  war  my  Muse  aspirrs  to  sing. 
And  strike  the  lyre  upon  aj  untry*d  string: 


New  dre  informs  my  soul,  imfelt  before; 
And,  on  new  wings,  to  heights  unknoa-n  I  soar. 
O  power  unseen  !  by  whose  resistless  force 
CompellM,  I  take  this  flight,  direct  my  coune ; 
For  mney  wild  and  pathless  ways  will  choose. 
Which  judgment  rarely,  or  with  pain,  pursues : 
Say,  sacred  nymph,  whence  this  groat  change  pnK 

ceeds. 
Why  scorns  the  lowly  swain  his  oaten  reeds ; 
Daring  aloud  to  strike  the  sounding  lyre. 

And  sing  heroic  deeds ; 
Neglecting  flames  of  love,  for  martial  fire  ? 

William),  alone,  my  foeble  voice  can  raise; 
What  voice  so  weak,  that  cannot  sing  his  praise!  ' 

Tlie  listening  world  each  whisper  will  befriend  ! 

That  breathes  his  name,  r.nd  every  ear  attend* 
The  hovering  winds  on  downy  wings  shall  wail 
aroimd,  [sound. 

And  catch,  and  waft  to  foreign  lands,  the  flying 
Kv'n  I  will  in  nis  praise  bie  heard  ; 

For  by  his  name  my  verse  shall  be  preferred. 

Borne  like  a  lark  upon  this  eagle's  wing, 

High  as  the  spheres,  I  will  his  triumph  sing; 
High  as  the  head  of  Fame ;  Fame,  whose  exaltod  size 
From  the  deep  vale  extends  up  to  the  vaulted  skies : 

A  thousand  talking  tongues  the  monster  bears,  ' 
A  thousand  waking  eyes  and  ever-open  ears  ; 

Houriy  she  stalks  with  huge  gigantic  pace, 
Mea«uring  the  globe,  like  lime,  with  constant  race: 

Yet  shall  she  stay,  and  bend  to  William's  praise ; 
Of  him  her  thousand  carssball  hear  triumphautlay^. 
Of  him  her  tongue  shall  talk,  on  him  her  eyes  shall 
gaze. 

But  lo,  a  change,  astonishing  my  eyes  ! 
And  all  around,  behold,  new  objects  rise  ! 

What  forms  are  these  1  see  ?  and  whence  }. 
Bein^is  substantial !  or  does  air  condense, 
To  clothe  in  visionary  shape  my  various  thought  ? 
Are  these  by  fancy  wrought ! 
Can  strong  ideas  s^trike  so  deep  tho  sense  ? 
O- sacred  Poesy !  O  boundless  power ! 
What  womler^  dost  thou  trace,  what  hidden  worlds 
explore ! 
Through  seas,  earth,  air,  and  the  wide-circHng 
sky,  [eye ! 

What  is  not  sought  and  seen  by  thy  all*piercing 

Twas  now,  when  flowery  lawns  the  prostpect  made. 
And  flowing  brooks  beneath  a  forest's  shade  ; 
A  lowing  heifer,  loveliest  of  the  herd, 
Stood  feeding  by ;  while  two  fierce  bulls  prepared 
l*heir  armed  headst  for  fight,  by  fate  of  war  to  prove 
The  victor  worthy  of  the  fair-one's  love  : 
Unthought  presage  of  what  met  next  my  view  ! 

For  soon  the  shady  scene  withdrew : 
And  now,  for  woods,  and  fields,  and  springing 
flowers,  [towers  1 

Behold  a  town  arise,  bulwarkM  with  walls,  and  lofty 

Two  rival  armies  all  the  plain  overspread. 
Each  in  battalia  ranged,  and  shining  arms  array'd : 
With  eager  eyes  beholding  both  from  far 
Namur,  tlie  prize  and  mistress  of  the  war* 

Now,  thirst  of  conquest,  and  immortal  f:imQ, 
Does  c\'cty  chief  and  soldier*s  heart  inflame. 
Di'feiLsive  anns  the  Gallic  forces  bear. 
While  hanly  Britons  for  the  storm  preparer 
For  Fortune  had,  with  partial  hand,  before 
I  Rcsign'd  the  rule  to  Gallia's  power. 
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Hiirh  on  a  rock  the  ih?g1ity  fortress  stands, 

Founded  by  Fat^,  and  wrought  by  Nature's handm 
A  wondrous  task  it  i^  tji*  ascent  to  gain, 

Through  craggy  cliffe,  that  strike  the  sight  with 
pain^ 

And  nod  impending  terrours  o'er  the  plain* 
To  this,  whatdtogers  men  can  add,  by  force  ot 

(And  great  Is  hiiman  force  and  wit  in  ill)  [skill 
Are  join'd;  on  every  side  wide-gaping  engiiiei  wait, 
•    Teeming  with  fire,  and  big  with  certain  fatej 

Beady  to  hurl  deitruCtton  from  above^ , 

In  dreadful  roar,  mocking  the  wrath  of  Jove. 
Thus  foarfiil  does  the  face  of  adverse  powe^  appear; 

But  British  forces  are  unus'd  to  fear : 
Though  thus  oppos'd  they  might,  if  William  wert 
not  there. 

But  hark,the  voice  of  war !  behold  the  storm  begin ! 
The  trumpet's  clangour  speaks  in  loud  alarms. 

Mingling  shrill  notes,  with  dreadful  din 
Of  cannons'  burst,  and  rattling  clash  of  arms. 
Clamours  from  Earth  to  liekveti,  from  Heaven  to 
Earth  rebound. 
Distinction  in  promisdubui  noifie  i^  drowh'd, 
And  echo  lost  in  one  continued  k>und: 
Torrents  of  fire  from  brazen  mouths  aT«  sent, 
Follow'd  by  peats,  as  if  each  pole  were  rent ; 
Such  dames  the  gulf  of  TarUrus  disgorge. 
So  vaulted  ^tna  roars  from  Vulcan's  forge; 
Such  were  thepeals  from  thence,  such  the  va^t  blaze 
that  broke, 
Beddening  with  horrid  ^loonf  the  dusky  smoke, 
When  the  huge  Cyclops  did  with  moulding  thunder 

sweat, 
And  massive  bolts  on  repereusdve  anvils  beat 

Amidst  this  rage,  behold,  where  William  stands, 
tJndaunted,  undismay'd! 
With  face  serene,  dispensing  dread  commands ; 
Which,  heard  with  awe,  are  with  delight  obey'd. 
A  thousand  fiery  deaths  around  him  fly ; 
And  burning  balls  hiss  harmlfss  by: 
For  ev'ry  fire  his  sacred  head  must  spare, 
Vor  dares  the  lightning  touch  the  laurels  there. 

Now  many  a  wounded  Brjton  feels  the  rage 
Of  missive  fires  that  fester  in  each  limb, 
Which  dire  revenge  alone  has  powert'  assuage ; 
Bevenge  makes  danger  dreadless  seem. 
And  now,  with  desperate  force,  and  fresh  attack. 
Through  obvious  deaths,  resistless  way  they 
make;  flay, 

Raising  high  piles  of  earth,  and  heap  on  heap  they 
And  then  ascend;  resembling  thus  (as  far 
As  race  of  men  inferior  may) 
The  fam'd  gigantic  war, 
When  those  tall  sons  of  Earth  did  Heaven  aspire; 
(A  brave,  bat  impious  fire!)  , 
ITprooting  hills,  with  most  {Stupendous  hale. 
To  form  the  high  and  dreadfiil  scale. 
The  gods,  with  horronr  and  amaze,  look'ddown, 
Beholding  rocks  from  their  firm  basis  rent ; 
Mountain  on  mountain  thrown,        fment ! 
With  threatening  hurl,  that  shook  th*  aerial  finna« 
Th^  attempt  did  fear  in  Heaven  create ; 
Kven  Jove  despondin?  sate. 
Till  Mars,  with  all  his  force  colHected,  stood. 
And  pour'd  whole  war  on  the  rebellious  brood  ; 
Who,  tumbling  headlong  from  th'  empyreal  skies, 
Cerwhelm'd  those. biUs^  by  which  they  thought 
tori^th 


Mars  on  the  gods  did  then  his  aid  bestow. 
And  now  in  godlike  William  stonns  with  eonal  tofW 
below. 

Still  they  procecl,  with  firm  unshaken  pace. 
Arid  hardy  breasts  op|>os'd  fo  danger's  fiice. 
With  daring  feet,  on  fipriujjing  mines  they  tfead 
Of  secret  sulph  ir,  in  dire  ambush  laid* 

Still  they  proceed ;  though  all  beneath,  the  labour- 
ing Earth 
Trembles  to  give  the  dread  irruptions  birth. 

Thrdugh  this,  through  more-  {Jirough  all  they  go. 
Mounting  at  last  amidst  the  vanquish'd  foe. 

See,  how  they  climb,  and  scale  the  stcepy  walls! 

See,  how  the  Britons  rise  !  sec  the  retiring  GauU  ? 

Now  from  the  fort,  behold,  the  yielding  flag  is 
spread. 

And  William's  banner  on  tfcc  bireach  display'd. 

Hark,  the  triumphant  shoht*  from  every  voice  I 

The  skies  with  acclamations  ring } 
Hark,  how  around,  the  hills  rejoioe. 
And  rocks  reflected  loa  sing ! 
Hautboys  and  fHes  and  trampets  join'd 

Heroic  harmony  prepare. 
And  charm  to  silence  every  wind. 

And  glad  the- late-tormented  air, 
Far  is  the  sound  of  marlial  music  spread. 
Echoing  through  all  the  Gallic  hoat. 
Whose  numerous  troops  the  dreadful  storm  sot- 

vey'd: 
But  they,  with  wonder  or  with  awe  dtsmay'd, 

Unmov'd  beheld  the  fortress  lost. 
William,  their  numerous  troops  with  temrar  fflW, 
Such  wondrous  charms  can  eodlike  vakmr  show ! 
Not  the  winged  Perseus,  with  petrific  shield 
Of  Gorgon's  head,  to  more  amazement  chann'd  hit 
foe. 
Nor,  when  on  soaring  hone  he  flew,  to  aid 
And  save  from  monster's  rage  the  beanteoos 
Or  more  heroic  was  the  deed  ;  [maid  ; 

Or  she  to  surer  chains  decreed. 
Than  was  Namur,  till  now  by  William  freed. 

Descend,  my  Muse,  from  thy  too-daring  height. 
Descend  to  Earth,  and  ease  thy  wide-«ti«tch'd 
wing; 
For  weary  art  thou  grown  of  this  unwonted  flight. 
And  dost  with  pain  of  triumphs  sing : 
More  fit  for  thee,  resume  thy  rural  reeds  ; 
For  war  let  more  harmonious  harps  be  strung  i 
Sing  thou  of  love,  and  leave  great  WilliamV 
deedtf  ['•^mg- 

To  him  who  sung  Uie  Boyne;  or  him  to  whom  l»e 


771E  BIRTB  OF  THE  MUSE. 

TO  TRI  tIGHT  HONOUBABLB 

CHARLES  LORD  HALIFAX. 

Dignum  laude  vinim  MusaVetat  mori.— *Hor. 

DxscEKs,  celestial  Muse  !  thy  son  inspire 
Of  thee  to  Smg ;  infiue  thy  holy  fire.^ 
Belov'd  of  gods  and  men,  thyself  disclose  ; 
Say,  from  what  source  thy  heavenly  power  aros^ 
Which,  from  unnumber'd  years  delivering  dowa 
The  deed!  of  heroes  deathless  in  renown. 
Extendi  their  life  and  &me  to  ages  ^et  mdmova. 
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Time  and  the  Mose  flet  forth  with  equal  pace ; 
At  once  the  rivals  started  to  the  race: 
And  both  at  once  the  destio'd  course  shaJl  end. 
Or  both  to  all  eternity  cont<'nd. 
One  to  preserve  what  t*  other  cannot  save, 
And  rescue  Virtue  risingfrom  the  grave. 
To  thee,  O  Montague,  these  strains  are  sung, 
For  thee  my  voice  is  tun*d,  and  speaking  lyre  is 
For  every  ij^ce  of  every  Muse  is  thine;  [strung; 
111  ihee  their  various  iires  united  shine, 
'Darhng  of  Phoebus  and  the  tuneful  Nine  ! 
I'u  thee  alone  I  dare  my  song  commend, 
Whose  nature  can  forgive,  and  power  defend, 
And  show  by  turns  the  patron  and  the  f.iend. 
Begin,  my  Muse,  from  Jove  derive  thy  song, 
Thy  song  of  right  does  first  to  Jove  belong: 
For  thou  thyself  art  of  celestial  seed . 
Nor  dare  a  sire  inferior  boast  the  breed. 
When  iirst  the  frame  of  this  vast  bail  was  made. 
And  Jove  with  joy  the  finished  work  survey'd ; 
Vicissitude  of  things,  of  men  and  states, 
Their  rise  and  fall,  weredestiuM  by  the  Fates. 
Then  Time  had  first  a  name ;  by  firm  decree 
Appointed  lord  of  all  futurity, 
W^itdin  whose  ample  bosom  Fates  repose 
Causes  of  things,  and  secret  seeds  enclose. 
Which,  ripening  there, -shall  one  day  gain  a  birth)^ 
And  force  a  passage  through  tlie  teeming  Earth. 
To  him  they  give  to  mle  the  spacious  light, 
And  bound  the  yet  unparted  day  and  night ; 
To  wing  the  hours  that  whirl  the  rolling  sphere. 
To  shift  the  seasons,  and  conduct  the  year, 
Duration  of  dominion  and  of  power 
To  him  prescribe,  and  fix  each  fated  hour. 
1'his  mighty  rule  to  Time  the  Fates  ordain. 
But  yet  to  hard  conditions  bind  his  reign  ; 
For  every  beauteous  birth  he  brings  to  light, 
(  How  good  soever  and  grateful  in  biB  sight) 
He  mast  again  to  native  earth  restore. 
And  all  his  race  with  iron  teeth  devour. 
Nor  good  nor  great  shall  'scape  his  hungry  maw, 
But  bleeding  Nature  prove  the  rigid  law. 

Not  yet  the  loosen'd  £arth  aloft  was  slung, 
Or  pois'd  amid  the  skies  in  balance  hung; 
Nor  yet  did  golden  fires  the  Sun  adorn, 
Or  borrow^  lustre  silver  Cynthia's  horn ; 
Nor  yet  had  Time  commission  to.  begin. 
Or  Fate  the  many  twisted  web  to  spin  ; 
W^^beo  all  the  heavenly  host  assembled  came 
To  view  tho  world  yet  resting  on  its  frame ; 
Eager  they  press,  to  see  the  sire  dismiss 
And  roil  the  globe  along  the  vast  abyss. 

When  deep  revolving  thoughts  the  God  retain, 
"Which  for  a  space  suspend  the  promised  ^cene ; 
Once  more  his  eyes  on  Time  intentive  look, 
Again  inspect  Fate's  universal  book  : 
Abroad  the  wondrous  volume  he  displays. 
And  x>rc6ent  views  the  deeds  of  future  da]^. 

A  beantcons  scene  adpms  the  foremost  page, 
Where  Nature's  bloom  presents  the  golden  age. 
The  golden  leaf  to  silver  soon  resigns, 
And  fair  the  sheet,  but  yet  more  faintly,  shines. 
Of  baser  brass,  the  next  denotes  the  times : 
An  impious  page,  deform'd  with  deadly  crimes. 
The  fourth  yet  wears  a  worse  and  browner  face, 
And  adds  to  gloomy  days  an  iron  race. 

He  turns  the  book,  and  every  age  reviews. 
Then  all  tlie  kingly  line  bis  eye  pursues : 
The  first  of  men,  and  lo^Is  of  Earth  des7«tn*d, 
^'ho  under  him  ihMid  govern  husoan-kind. 

vol*  X,- 


Of  future  heroes,  there,  the  lives  he  reads, 
In  search  of  glory  spent,  and  godlike  deed.s ; 
Who  empires  found,  and  goodly  cities  build. 
And  savage  men  compel  to  K-ave  the  field. 

Ail  this  he  saw;  and  all  he  saw  approved  ; 
When  lo  !  but  thence  a  narrow  space  removM, 
And  hungry  Time  has  all  the  scene  defac'd, 
The  kings  destroy 'd,  and  laid  the  kingdoms 

waste; 
Together  all  in  common  ruins  lie, 
And  but  anon,  ami  ev'n  the  ruins  d]f*. 
Th'  Almighty,  inly  tonch'd,  eoinpassion  f  )und. 
To  see  great  actions  in  oblivion  drown*d  ; 
And  forward  search  d  the  roll,  to  find  if  Fate 
Had  no  reserve  to  spare  the  uood  and  gieat. 
Hrightin  his  view  the  Trojan  heroes  ^h}nc, 
And  llian  structures  rais'd  by  hands  divine  ; 
But  Ilium  soon  in  native  dust  is  laid. 
And  all  her  boasted  irile  a  ruin  made : 
Nor  great  ^neas  <  an  her  fall  withstand, 
But  flies,  to  save  his  gods,  to  foreign  land. 
The  Roman  race  succeed  the  Dardan  star^. 
And  fii-st,  and  second  Caesar,  godlike  great 
Still  on  to  after-days  bis  eyes  desjcend, 
And  rising  heroes  still  the  search  attend. 
Proceeding  thus,  he  many  empires  passM  ; 
When  fiiir  Britannfe  fix'd  his  sight  at  lust. 
,    Above  the  waves  she  lifts  her  silver  head. 
And  looks  a  Venus  bom  from  Ocean's  bed. 
For  rolling  years,  her  happy  fortunes  smile. 
And  Fates  propitious  bless  the  beauteons  Isle; 
To  worlds  remote  she  wide  extends  her  r^tign. 
And  wields  the  trident  of  the  stonny  main. 
Thus  on  the  base  of  empires  firm  she  stands. 
While  bright  Eliza  rules  the  willing  lands. 

But  soon  a  lowering  sky  comes  on  npax^e, 
And  Fate,  revers'd,  shows  an  ill-omen'd  faire. 
The  void  of  Heaven  a  gloomy  horrour  fills, 
And  cloudy  veils  involve  her  shining  hills  ; 
Of  greatness  pass'd  no  footsteps  she  retains. 
Sunk  in  a  series  of  inglorious  reigns. 
She  feels  the  change  and  deep  regrets  the  shame 
Of  honours  lost,  and  her  diminish'd  name : 
Conscious,  she  seeks  from  day  to  shrowd  her  head, 
An>i  glad  would  shrink  beneath  her  oozy  bed. 
Thus  far,  the  sacred  leaves  Britannia's'woes 
In  shady  draughts  and  dusky  lines  disclose. 
ITi'  ensuing  scene  revolves  a  martial  age. 
And  ardent  colours  gild  the  glowing  page. 

Behold  !  of  radiant  light  an  orb  arise. 
Which,  kindling  day,  restores  the  darkened  skies : 
And  see  !  on  seas  the  beamy  ball  descends. 
And  now  its  course  to  fair  Britannia  bends: 
Along  the  foamy  main  the  billows  brar 
'iTie  floating  fire,  and  waft  the  shining  sphere. 
Hail,  happy  omen  !    hail,  auspicious  sight ! 
Thou  glorious  guide  to  yet  a  greater  liichL 
For  see  a  prince,  who^n  dazzling  arms  array, 
Pursuing  closely,  plows  the  watery  way^ 
Tracing  tiie  glory  through  the  flaming  sea. 

Britannia,  rise !  awake,  O  fairest  Isle, 
From  iron  sleep  !  again  thy  fortune.^  smile. 
Once  more  look  up,  tlie  mighty  man  behold, 
Whose  reign  renews  the  former  age  of  gold. 
The  Fates,  at  length,  the  blissful  web  have  spun, 
And  bid  it  round  in  endless  circles  run. 
Again  shall  distant  lands  coi^fess  thy  sws^y. 
Again  the  watery  world  thy  rule  obey  ; 
Again  thy  martial  sons  shall  thirst  for  fame. 
And  win  in  fdreign  fields  a  deathless  name ; 
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For  William's  genius  every  soul  inspires, 
And  warms  the  frozen  y<iuth  with  warlike  fires. 
Already,  see,  the  hostile  troops  retreat. 
And  seem  forevamM  of  their  impending  fate. 
Already  routed  foes  his  fury  feel, 
And  fly  the  force  of  his  unerring  steel. 
The  haughty  Gaul,  who  well,  till  now,  might  boast 
A  matchless  sword,  and  unresisted  host, 
Ar  his  foreseen  approach  the  lield  forsakes  ^ 
His  cities  tremble,  and  his  empire  shakes. 
His  towering  ensigns  long  had  aw'd  the  plain^ 
And  fleets  audaciously  usurp'd  the  main ; 
A  gathering  storm  he  soemM,  which  from  afar 
Teem*d  with  a  deluge  of  destructive  war. 
Till  William's  stronger  genius  soar'd  above, 
And  down  the  skies  the  daring  tempest  drove. 
So  from  the  ratiiant  Sun  retires  the  night. 
And  western  clouds  shot  through  with  orit^nt  light. 
So  when  th*  assuming  god,  whom  storms  obey. 
To  all  the  wamng  winds  at  once  gives  way, 
The  frantic  brethren  ravage  all  around. 
And  rocks,  and  woods,  and  shores,  their  rage  re- 
sound; 
Incumbent  o*er  the  main,  at  length,  they  sweep 
The  liquid  plains,  and  raise  the  peaceful  deep. 
But  when  superior  Neptdne  leaves  his  bed. 
His  trident  shakes,  and  shows  Iris  awful  head  ; 
The  madding  winds  are  hush'd,  the  tempests  cease. 
And  every  rolling  surge  resides  in  peace. 

And  DOW  the  sacred  leaf  a  landscape  wears, 
Where  heaven  serene,  and  air  unmov'd,  appears. 
The  rose  and  lily  paint  the  verdant  plains. 
And  palm  and  oliTe  shade  the  sylvan  scenes. 
The  peaceful  Thames  hcneath  his  banks  abides, 
And  soft,  and  still,  the  silver  surfece  glides. 
The  Zephyrs  fan  the  fields,  the  whispering  breeze 
With  fragrant  breath  remurmurs  thro*  the  trees. 
The  warbling  birds,  applauding  new-born  light, 
In  wanton  measures  wing  their  airy  flight. 
Above  the  floods  the  flnny  race  repair, 
And  bound  aloft,  and  bask  in  upper  air; 
They  gild  their  scaly  backs  in  Phoebus'  beams, 
And  scorn  to  skim  the  level  of  the  streams^ 
Whole  Nature  wears  a  gay  and  joyous  fac«. 
And  blooms  and  ripens  with  the  fruits  of  peace. 

No  more  the  labouring  hindregrets  his  toil, 
But  cheerfully  manure;;  the  grateful  soil ; 
Securu  the  glebe  a  plenteous  crop  will  yield, 
And  goMcn  Ceres  grace  the  waving  field. 
Th*  adventurous  man,  vho  durst  the  deep  explore, 
Oppose  the  winds,  and  tempt  the  sheify  shore. 
Beneath  bis  roof  now  tastes  unbroken  rest. 
Enough  with  native  wealth  and  plenty  blest. 

No  more  the  forward  youth  pursues  alarms. 
Nor  leaves  the  sacred  arts  for  stubboni  amis.  * 
No  more  the  mothers  from  their  hopes  are  torn. 
Nor  weeping  maids  the  promised  lover  mourn. 
No  more  the  widows*  shrieks,  and  or})hanR*  cries 
Torment  the  patient  air,  s^nd  pierce  the  skies ; 
But  peaceful  joys  the  prosperous  times  aflf>rd. 
And  banishM  Virtue  is  again  restored. 
And  he  whose  arms  alone  sustained  the  toil, 
And  propped  the  nodding  frame  of  Britain's  isle  • 
By  whose  illustrious  deeds,  her  leaders  fir'd, 
Have  honours  lost  retricv'd,  and  new  acquired,. 
With  equal  sway  will  Virtue's  laws^maintain,  ' 
And  good,  as  great,  in  awful  peace  shall  reign  ; 
For  his  example  still  the  rul^  shall  give. 
And  those  it  taught  to  conquer,  teach  to  live. 


Proceeding  on,  the  Father  still  onfblds 
Succeeding  leaves,  and  brighter  still  beholds  | 
Th(^  latest  seen  the  fairest  seems  to  shine. 
Yet  sudden  docs  to  one  more  fair  resign^ 

Th'  Eternal  |»usM 

Nor  would  Britannia's  fate  beyond  explore  J 
Knough  he  saw  besides  the  coming  score. 
Knough  the  hero  had  already  done, 
And  round  the  wide  extent  of  glory  run  : 
Nor  further  now  the  shining  path  pursues, 
But,  like  the  Son,  the  same  bright  race  renews. 

And  shall  remorseless  Pates  on  him  have  power  1 
Or  Time  unequally  such  worth  devour ! 
Then,  wherefore  shall  the  brave  for  feme  contest  I 
Why  is  this  man  distinguish'd  fVom  the  rest? 
Whose  soaring  genius  now  sublime  aspires. 
And  deathless  fame,  the  due  reward,  fequireit. 
Approving  Heaven  th'  exalted  virtue  views. 
Nor  can  the  claim  which  it  approves  refuse^ 

The  great  Creator  sooo  the  grant  resolves. 
And  m  his  mighty  mind  the  means  revolves. 
He  thought;  nor  doubted  once  again  to  choose. 
But  spake  the  word,  and  nrade  th'  immortal  Muse» 
Ne'er  did  his  power  prodnce  so  bright  a  chiW, 
On  whose  creation  infisnt  Nature  smil'd. 
Perfect  at  first,  a  finish'd  form  she  Wears, 
And  youth  perpetual  in  her  face  appean/ 
Th' assembled  gods,  who  long  expecting  staid. 
With  new  delight  gaze  on  the  lovely  maid. 
And  think  the  wish'd-fbr  world  was  well  delay'd. 
Nor>  did  the  Sire  himself  his  joy  disguise. 
But  stedfast  vicw'd,  and  fix'd,  and  fed  his  eyea  i 
Intent  a  space,  at  length  he  silence  brc^e. 
And  thus  the  god  the  heavenly  fair  bespoke: 

"  To  thee,  immortal  maid,  from  this  bless'd  hour. . 
O'er  Time  and  Fame,  I  give  unbounded  power. 
Thou  from  oblivion  shalt  the  hero  save; 
Shalt  rise,  revive,  immortalize  the  brave. 
To  thee,  the  Dardan  prinoe  shall  owe  his  fame*;*- 
To  thee,  the  Caesars  their  eternal  name. 
Eliza,  Mmg  by  thee,  with  Fate  shall  strive. 
And  long  as  Time  in  sacred  verse  survive. 
And  yet,  O  Muse,  remains  the  noblest  theme  ; 
The  first  of  men,  mature  for  endless  fame, 
Tliy  future  songs  shall  grace,  and  all  thy  lays. 
Thenceforth,  alone  shall  wait  on  WillianVs  praisew 
On  his  heroic  deeds  thy  verse  shall  rise; 
Thou  shiMt  diffuse  the  firfes  that  he  supplies. 
Through  him  thy  songs  shall  more  sublime  aspire  j 
And  he,  thro'  them,  shall  deathless  fame  acquire. 
Nor  Time  nor  Fate  his  glory  shall  oppose, 
Or  blast  the  monuments  the  Muse  bestows.*' 

This  said ;  no  more  remain'd.  Th'  ethereal  host, 
Airain  imiiatient,  crowd  the  crystal  coast 
The  Father,  now,  within  his  spacious  hands, 
Encompass'd  all  the  mingled  mass  of  seas  and  lands  j 
And  having  hoav'd  aloft  the  ponderous  sphere. 
He  launch'd  tlie  world  to  float  m  ambient  air. 


MRS.  ARABELLA  HUKT,  SINGING* 

iRBSGULAa  ODK. 

Let  all  be  hush'd,  each  softest  motion  ceas€u 
Be  every  loud  tumultuons  thought  at  peace. 
And  every  ruder  gasp  of  breath 
Be  calm,  as  i»  the  amu  of  Dmikt 
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Anf\  thoa,  ihOst  fickle,  moat  unea^  port, 
Tlion  n.*stlc}a  wanflerer,  my  Heart, 

BcsriU;  iceutly,  ah  leave, 

Tliou  buj*y»  Wie  thing,  to  heave. 

Stir  xiot  a  pulse;  aati  let  my  blood. 

That  turhiilrat,  unruly  flood, 
IJe  softly  stay  a : 
I^t  mc  be  all,  but  my  attention,  dead. 
Ci'o,  rest,  nnnecefttary  ftprings  of  life, 

}/  nve  your  ofliuious  toil  and  strife ; 
f(*r  f  voold  hear  her  \-oice,  and  try 
If  it  be  pobBible  to  die. 

Come,  all  yc  love-sick  maids  and  wonnded  swaiiu, 

Aiid  listen  to  her  healing:  strains. 
A  wondrous  balm  between  her  lips  she  wears, 
Of  SDVcreign  force  to  soften  car?s ; 
And  th  8  thniuf^h  every  ear  she  can  impart 
(By  tuneful  breath  diffused)  to  every  heart. 
Swiftly  the  gentle  charmer  flies, 
And  Ui  the  tender  grief  soft  air  applies. 
Which,  warbling  mystic  sounds. 
Cements  the  bleedinp:  panter*s  wounds. 
But,  ah  !  beware  of  clamorous  moan ; 
Let  no  unpleasiofc  murmur,  or  harsh  groan. 

Your  sli.flrhted  loves  declare ; 
Your  very  tendcrest  moving  sighs  forbear. 
For  even  they  will  be  too  boisterous  here. 
Hither  let  nought  but  sacred  Silence  come^ 
And  let  all  saucy  praise  be  dumb. 

And,  k> !  Silence  himself  b  here ; 
Mcthinks  I  see  the  midnight  god  appear. 

Jn  all  his  downy  pomp  arrayed, 
Bi'huld  the  reverend  shade : 

An  ancient  sigh  he  sits  upon. 
Whose  memory  uf  sound  is  long  since  gone. 
And  purposely  annihilated  for  his  throne : 
Bcmeicth,  two  soft  transparent  clouds  do  meet. 
In  which  he  seems  to  sink  his  softer  feet.  • 
A  melancholy  thought,  oondens'd  to  air, 
Stol'n  from  a  lover  in  despair. 

Like  a  thin  mantle,  serves  to  wrap 
Ja  fluid  folds  his  visionary  shape. 
A  wreath  of  darkness  round  his  head  he  wears. 
Where  mirling  mists  supply  the  want  of  hairs ; 
While  the  still  vapours,  which  from  poppies  ris#, 
Bedew  his  hoary  fooe,  and  lull  his  eyes. 

But  hark!  the  heavenly  sphere  tumi  roond^ 
And  Silence  now  is  drowned 
In  ecstasy  of  sound. 
How  on  a  sudden  the  still  m  is  charm'd, 
A»  if  all  harmony  were  just  alarmM ! 

And  every  aoul,  with  transport  fiir^f 
Attemately  is  thaw'd  and  chiird. 
Sec  how  the  heavenly  choir 
Come  ffocking  to  admire, 
And  with  what  speed  and  care 
Pcsryndhn:  angels  cnll  the  thinnest  air ! 
Haste  then,  come  all  th*  immortal  throngs 

And  listen  to  her  song; 
Leave  3rour  lov'd  mansaona  hi  the  sky^ 
And  hither,  quickly  hither  fly. 
Your  losa  of  Heaven  nor  shall  you  need  to  foar  ; 
While  she  sings,  'tia  Heaven  here. 

See  how  they  crowd,  see  how  the  little  cheruhi  skip! 
'VWle  others  sit  around  her  mouth,  and  sip 
L  Halleliyaha  from  her  lip^ 


Those  lips,  where  in  surprise  of  bliss  they  rove  ; 

Fbr  ne'er  before  did  angels  taste 
So  exquisite  a  feast, 
Of  music  and  of  love. 

Prepare  then,  ye  immortal  choir, 

Tjich  sacred  minstrel  tune  his  lyre» 

And  with  her  voice  in  chorus  join ; 
Her  voice,  which,  next  to  yours,  is  most  divine< 

Bless  the  glad  Earth  with  heavt^nly  lays, 
And  to  that  pitch  th'  eternal  accents  raise. 

Which  only  breath  inspired  can  reach,     [teach  i 
To  notes,  which  only  she  can  learn,  and  you  can 

While  we,  charm'd  with  the  lov'd  excess, 

Are  wrapt  in  sweet  forgetfulness 
Of  all,  of  all,  but  of  the  present  happiness  t 

Wishing  for  ever  in  that  state  to  lie. 

For  jBVer  to  be  dying  so,  yet  never  die. 


PRIAM*S  LAMENTATION  AND  PETITION 
TO  ACHILLES, 

FOR  THF.    BODY  OP  HIS  BON  HKCTOft. 
TtAMStATBp  FROM  TUB  GRBSK  OP  BOMBR,  ILIAD  «. 

Beginning  at  this  line : 


ARGOMSMT  IVTaODUCTORT  TO  THIS  TRaHSLATIOV. 

Hbctor's  body  (after  he  was  slain)  remained  still 
in  the  possession  of  Achilles ;  for  which  Priam 
made  great  lamentation.  Jupiter  had  pity  on 
him ;  and  sent  Iris  to  comfort  him,  and  direct 
him  after  what  manner  he  should  go  to  Achilles' 
tent ;  and  how  he  should  there  ransom  the  hodf 
of  his  son.  Priam  accordingly  orders  his  cha- 
riot to  be  got  ready,  and,  preparing  rich  pre- 
sents tor  Achilles,  sets  forward  for  the  Grecian 
camp,  accompanied  by  nobody .  but  his  herald 
Idffiut.  Mercury,  at  Jupiter's  command,  meets 
him  by  the  way,  in  the  figure  of  a  young  Gre- 
cian, and,  after  bemoaning  hid  misfortune,  un- 
dertakes to  drive  his  chariot  unobserved  through 
the  guards,  and  to  the  door  of  Achilles'  tent ; 
which  having  performed,  he  discovered  himself 
a  god,  and,  giving  him  a  short  instruction  how 
to  move  Achilles  to  eompassion,  flew  up  to 
Heaven. 


So  spake  the  god,  and  heavenward  took  his  flight  j 
When  Priam  from  his  chariot  did  alight  j 
Leaving  Idaeus  there,  alone  he  went, 
Witb  solemn  pace,  mto  Achilles'  tent 
Heedless  be  pass'd  through  various  rooms  of  state^ 
Until  approaching  where  the  hero  sate ; 
There,  at  a  feattt,  the  good  old  Priam  fbund 
Jove's  best-belov'd,  with  all  his  chiefs  around  $ 
Two  only  were  t'  attend  his  person  plac'd, 
Automedon  and  Aicymus ;  the  rest 
At  greater  distance,  greater  state  expressed. 
Priam,  unseen  by  these,  his  way  pursued. 
And  first  of  all  was  by  Achilles  viewed. 
About  his  knees  his  trembling  arms  he  cast. 
And,  agooiziig,  gra^'d  and  heM  them  fosti 
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Then  caught  his  hands,  and  kiasM  and  prcssM  them 

close, 
Those  hands,  th*  inhuman  authors  of  his  wo«s; 
Those  hands,  whose  unrelenting  force  had  cost 
Much  of  his  blood  (for  many  sons  he  lust). 

But,  a.s  a  wretch  who  has  a  murder  done, 
^And,  seeking  refuge»  does  from  justice  run, 
.  Kntering  some  house,  in  haste,  where  he's  unknown, 
Creates  amazement  in  the  lookers-on : 
5^  did  Achilles  gaze,  surpris'd  to  see 
The  godlike  Priam *s  royal  misery; 
All  on  each  other  gaz'd,  all  in  surprise. 
And  mute,  yet  seem'd  to  question  with  hif  eyes. 
Till  he  at  length  the  solemn  silence  broke ; 
And  thus  the  venerable  suppliant  spoke : 
"  Divine  Achilles,  at  your  feet  Ix'hold 
A  prostrate  king,  in  wretchedness  grown  old ; 
Think  on  your  ^ther,  and  then  lofjk  on  me. 
His  hoary  age  and  helpless  person  see ; 
So  furrowM  are  his  cheeks,  so  white  his  hairs, 
Soch,  and  so  many,  his  declining  yeara  ; 
Could  you  imapne  (but  that  cannot  iie) 
CouM  you  imagine  such,  his  misery  ! 
Yet  it  may  come,  when  he  shall  be  oppress^. 
And  neighbouring  princes  lay  his  country  waste  j 
Er*n  at  this  time,  perhaps,  some  powi  rful  foe. 
Who  will  no  mercy,  no  compassion,  show, 
Entering  his  palace,  sees  him  feebly  fly, 
And  seek  protection  where  no  help  is  nigh. 
In  vain  he  may  your  fetal  abst^nce  mourn, 
And  wish,  in  vain,  for  yourd<lay'd  return  ; 
Yet,  that  he  hears  you  live,  is  some  relief; 
Some  hopes  alleviate  his  excess  of  grief; 
It  glads  his  soul  to  think  he  onee  may  see 
Mis  mueh-lovd  son;  would  that  were  granted 

me  ! 
But  I,  most  wretched  I !  of  all  Ixirefl ! 
Of  all  my  worthy  sons  how  few  are  left ! 
Yet  fifty  cnodly  youths  I  had  td  boast,  * 
When  first  the  Ci reeks  invaded  Ilion's  coast: 
Nineteen,  the  joyful  issue  of  one  womb, 
Are  now,  ala» !  a  inonrnfui 'tribute  of  one  tomb. 
Merciless  War  this  devastation  wrought, 
And  thoir  stroiK;-  ner\es  to  (lisw»lution  brought. 

"  Still  one  was  Kft,  in  whom  wns  all  my  hope, 
My  age's  comfort,  and  his  country's  rrop; 
Hector,  niydarline^,  and  my  last  defence, 
Whose  life  alone  their  deaths  could  recompense ; 
>Vnd,  to  compK  fe  my  store  of  count J<*S'<  woe, 
Him  yoji  have  >Uiin — of  him  1m  rea\M  me  too  ! 
For  his  sake  only  hither  am  I  come; 
Uich  gifts  I  brinir,  and  wealth,  an  enOlrss  sum  ; 
AU  to  redeem  that  intal  prize  you  w  on, 
A  worthless  ransom  for  so  brave  a  st.n. 

•'  Fear  the  just  gods,  Achilles  ;  an:1  on  me 
With  pity  look,  think  you  your  father  see ; 
SmcYi  as  I  am.  he  i«;  alone  in  this, 
1  can  no  equa!  have  in  miseries  ; 
Of  all  mankind  most  wretched  and  forlorn, 
Bow'd  with  sueh  weight  a»  never  has  beta  borne ; 
Reiluc'd  to  kn  el  and  pray  to  you,  from  whom 
The  spriii-r  r.ud  «oin\'e  of  all  my  sorrows  come  ; 
Wiln  crifts  to  court  mine  and  my  countrv's  bane, 
And  ki>s  those  hju<ls  which  havcmy  chilJronslain." 
He  fpak^ 

Now  sadness  o'er  Achilla'  face  appears, 
Priam  he  viewj;,  and  for  his  father  fears; 
That,  and  eompns«?ion,  melt  him  into  t^iars. 
Then  gently  with  his  hand  he  put  away 
pld  Piiatn'i  face ;  bat  he  stilt  prostrate  iay> 


And  therC)  with  tears  and  sighs,  afresh  begun 
To  mourn  the  fall  of  his  ill-fated  son. 
But  passion  different  ways  Achilles  turns. 
Now  he  Patroclus,  now  hisfkther,  moarns: 
Thus  both  with  lamentations  fiU'd  the  place. 
Till  sorrow  seem'd  to  wear  one  commoo  &ce. 


THE  LAMEKTATIONS  OF 

HECUBA,  ANDROMACHE,  AND  HELEN, 

OTEa  THE  DEAD  BODY  OF  HECTOR* 
TKAK8LATBD  PKOM  THE  GREEK  OF  HOMER,  ILIAD  «b 

Beginning  at  the  line: 


CONNECriON  OF  THIS  WITH  THE  FORMER  TRANSLATION. 

Priam,  at  last,  moves  Achilks  to  compassion,  and, 
after  having  made  him  presents  of  great  value, 
obtains  the  bo<ly  of  his  son  Mercury  awakens 
Priam  early  in  the  morning,  and  advises  him  to 
haste  away  with  the  body,  lest  Agamemnon 
'  should  be  informed  of  his  being  in  the  camp : 
he  himself  helps  to  hamest>  the  mules  and  horses, 
and  conveys  him  safely,  and  without  noise,  cha- 
riot and  all,  from  among  the  Grecian  tents; 
then  flieft  tip  to  Heaven,  leaving  Priam  and  Ideas 
to  travel  on  with  the  body  toward  Troy. 


N  ov  did  the  saffron  mora  her  beams  dispky^ 
nilding  the  face  of  universal  day ; 
When  mourning  Priam  to  the  town  returned  ; 
Slowly  his  chariot  mov'd,  as  that  had  moura*d ; 
The  mules  beneath  the  mangled  body  go. 
As  l)caring  (now)  unusual  weight  of  woe. 
To  Pergamus'  high  top  Cassandra  flies, 
Then<%  she  afar  the  sad  proc*ession  spies : 
Her  fether  an^l  Idsus  first  appear. 
Then  Hector's  corpse  extended  on  a  bier ; 
At  which  her  boundless  grief  loud  cries  began). 
And,  thus  lamenting,  throuiih  the  street  she  ran : 
"  HitSer,  ye  wrenched  lYojans,  hither  all  \ 
Behold  the  godlike  Hector's  funeral  I 
If  e'er  you  went  with  joy  to  sci*  htm  come, 
Ac'^ori'd  wi4hcoT^questand  with  laurelb,  home. 
Assemble  now,  his  ransonrd  body  sec. 
What  once  was  ail  your  joy ,  now  all  your  misery  !*• 
She  spake,  and  straight  the  numerous  crowd 
obey'd, 
Vor  man,  nor  woman,  in  the  city  stayed  ; 
Common  consent  of  grief  had  made  them  one, 
With  clamorous  moan  to  Sctea's  gate  they  run. 
There  the  lovM  body  of  their  -He«'tor  meet. 
Which  they,  with  loud  and  fresh  lamcmtmgs,  greet. 
His  r(  ven  u«1  mother,  and  his  tender  wife, 
Kqual  in  love,  ii  grit  f  had  <  qual  strife: 
In  sorrow  tlw  y  vo  modoraJion  knew, 
But,  wildly  uailinif,  to  the  chariot  flew  • 
There  strove  the  rolling  wheels  to  hold,  while  each 
Attempted  fir<t  his  bre.ithless  corpse  to  reach  ; 
Aloud  they  beat  their  breasts,  and  ton-  their  hair. 
Rending  around,  witlr shrieks,  the  eufierin;  an* 
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Now  had  the  throng  of  people  stopt  the  way» 
Who  would  ha\<*e  there  lamented  all  the  day ; 
But  Briam  from  his  chariot  rose,  and  spake  : 
**  Trojans^  enough ;  truce  with  your  sorron-s  make; 
Give  way  to  me,  and  yield  the  chariot  room : 
Fint  let  me  bear  my  Hector^s  body  home, 
Then  mourn  your  till."     At  this  the  crowd  gave 
Vieliling  like  waves  of  a  divided  aea.  [way, 

Idaeus  to  the  palace  drove,  then  laid, 
H'ith  care,  the  body  on  a  sumptuous  bed. 
And  round  about  were  skilful  singers  plac'd. 
Who  wept,  and  aigh'd,  and  in  sad  notes  expressed 
Their  moan  ;  all  in  a  chorus  did  agree 
Of  universal  mournful  harmony, 
M'hen  first  Andromache  her  pa&eiou  broke, 
And   thus  (close  pressing  his  pale  cheeks)  she 
spoke : 

AHDR0MACRB*8    LAMSMTATION. 

"  O  MY  lost  hnsband !  let  me  ever  mourn 
Thy  early  fute,  and  loo  untimely  urn : 
In  tho  full  pride  of  youth  thy  glories  fade. 
And  thuu  in  ashes  must  with  them  be  laid. 

"  Why  is  my  heart  thus  misoi-ably  torn ! 
Why  am  I  thus  distressed  !  why  thus  forlorn  ! 
Am  1  that  wrctchcid  thing  a  widow  left  ? 
Why  do  1  live,  who  am  of  thee  bereft  ? 
Yet  I  were  blest,  were  I  alone  undone ; 
Alas,  my  child  !  where  can  an  infant  run  ? 
I  *n  happy  orphan  !  thou  in  woes  art  nursM  ; 
Why  ikcrc  you  bom  ? — I  am  with  blessings  curs'd ! 
For,  long  ere  thou  shalt  be  to  manhood  grown. 
Wide  desolation  will  lay  waste  this  town: 
Mho  is  there  now  that  can  protection  give, 
Since  he,  who  was  her  strength,  no  more  doth  live  ? 
M'ho  of  her  reverend  matrons  will  have  care  ? 
Who  save  her  children  from  the  roge  of  war  .> 
For  he  to  all  father  and  hnsband  was, 
And  all  are  orphans  now,  and  wi.lows,  by  his  loss. 
S<>«>n  will  the  (jrecians  now  insulting  come, 
Aii.i  Ixar  us  captives. to  their  distant  home; 
I,  M  ith  my  child,  must  the  same  fortune  share. 
And  all  alike  be  prisoners  of  the  war ; 
'.Mr>n^t  basi.-bom  wretches  be  his  lot  must  have. 
An  i  be  to  some  inhuman  lord  a  slave. 
K!>e  M)mc  a%'c:iging  Greek,  with  fury  fill'd, 
f  »r  for  an  only  son  or  fethcr  kill'd 
IJy  Hector's  hand,  on  him  will  v<»nt  bis  rage, 
Anl  with  l>is  MocmI  his  thirsty  prief  assuage  ; 
For  many  fell  by  his  relentless  hand.  [stain'd. 

Lit  ins;  that  cronnd,  with  i^hich  their  blood  was 

'*  Ficrre  «as  thy  father  (O  my  child  !)  in  war. 
And  never  did  his  foes  in  battle  spare ;  [cost, 

7'henro  (-ri:w  '  these  sufferings,  which  so  much  have 
^?uch  nov'  to  all,  but  sure  to  me  the  most. 
1  ^-w.  him  not  when  in  the  pangs  of  death. 
Nor  did  my  lip*  rtH^cive  his  lattst  breath  ; 
Why  he  id  he  not  to  me  his  dying  hai:d  ? 
AntI  why  rc<viv'd  not  I  his  last  command  ? 
<  '.lu  thinfiT  he  would  have  said,  had  I  hern  there, 
M  t.j<'h  I  should  still  in  sa«l  remembrance  bear; 
For  I  »ould  never,  never  words  forget, 
Whirh  ni.rht  and  day  I  should  with  tears  repeat" 

>hc  spr  ke.  and  wept  afresh,  wh^'n  all  nround 
\  ^cn  ral  ^i£:h  'litliisd  a  mounitul  sound. 
Tli'-fi  il'cu'»a,  who  long  hid  bet^n  oppnst 
M  i  )\  tN>ir:ni:  pa-sions  in  her  riprcd  bn-ast, 
^' .  .«lni;j    tr  won  Is  with  sisrhs  and  tears,  begun 
A  lauientation  for  h«r .darling  son. 


Hecuba's  lamentation. 

"  Hector,  my  joy,  and  to  my  soul  more  dear 
Than  all  ray  other  numerous  issue  were; 

0  my  last  comfort,  and  my  best-belovM  ! 
I'hou,  at  whose  fall  even  Jove  himself  was  mov'd. 
And  sent  a  god  his  dread  commands  to  bear, 
Sofar  thou  wert  high  Heaven's  peculiar  care ; 
From  fierce  Achilles'  chains  thy  coi-pse  Una  freed,  . 
So  kind  a  fate  was  for  none  else  decreed : 

My  other  sons,  made  prisoners  by  his  hands. 
Were  sold  like  slaves,  and  shipt  to  foreign  lands. 
I'hou  too  wert  sentenced  by  bis  borbarons  dpom. 
And  dragged,  when  dead,  about  Patroclus'  tomb, 
His  lov'd  Patroclus,  whom'  thy  hands  had  slain : 
And  yet  that  cruelty  was  us'd  in  vain, 
Since  all  could  not  restore  his  life  again. 
Now  fresh  and  glowing,  ev'n  in  death  thou  art, 
And  fair  as  he  who  fell  by  Phoebus*  dart." 

Here  weeping  Hecuba  her  passion  stayed, 
And  universal  moan  again  was  made ; 
When  Helen's  lamentation  her's  supply*d, 
And  thus,  aloud,  that  fatal  beauty  cry'd. 

Helen's  lamentation. 

"  O  HeA-or  !  thou  wert  rooted  in  my  heart. 
No  brother  there  had  half  so  large  a  part ! 
Not  less  than  twenty  years  «re  now  pass'd  o'er, 
Since  first  I  landed  on  the  Trojan  shore; 
Since  I  with  godlike  Paris  ied  from  home: 
(Would  I  had  dy'd  before  that  day  had  come  !) 
In  all  which  time  (so  gentle  was  thy  mind) 

1  ne'er  could  charge  thee  with  a  deed  unkmd  ; 
Not  one  untcnder  word,  or  look  of  scom^ 
Which  I  too  often  have  from  others  borne. 

But  you  from  their. reproach  still  set  me  free,    , 

And  kindly  have  reprov'd  their  cruelty; 

If  by  my  sisters  or  the  queen  revil'd, 

(For  the  good  king,  like  you,  was  ever  mild) 

Your  kindness  still  has  all  my  grief  beguil'd. 

Fver  in  tears  let  me  your  loss  bemoan. 

Who  bad  no  friend  alivf*  but  you  alone : 

All  will  reproach  me  now  where'er  I  pass. 

And  Uy  with  horrour  firom  my  hated  face." 

This  said,  she  wept ;  and  the  vast  throng  was 
mov'd. 
And  uith  a  general  sigh  her  grief  approv'd. 
U'licii  Pnam  (who  had  heard  the  mourning  crowd) 
Hos'i  from  his  seat,  and  thus  he  spake  aloud  : 

*'  Cease  your  lanientings,  Trojnns,  for  a  while^ 
And  fell  do\«n  trees  to  build  a  funeral  pile ; 
Fear  not  an  ambush  by  the  Grecians  laid. 
For  with  Ac'-illes  twelve  days  truce  I  made." 

He  spake  ;  and  all  ob<  y'd  ns  with  one  mind. 
Chariots  were  brought,  and  mules  and  oxen  join'd|. 
Forth  from  the  city  all  the  people  went. 
And  nine  days  space  was  in  that  labour  spent  j 
The  tenth,  a  most  stupendous  pile  they  n  ade, 
And  on  the  top  the  manly  Hector  laid, 
Then  gave  it  (ire;  while  all,  with  weeping  eyes, 
Beh<ld  th^  rolling  flames  and  smoke  arise. 
All  ni<;ht  they  w.  pt,  and  all  tlie  night  it  bum'd  ; 
Rut  wiun  the  rosy  morn  with  day  retum'd, 
Alx>ut  the    ile  the  thronging  people  came. 
And  with  black  winequeDcird»the  remaining  flame. 
His  brothers  then  and  friends  searched  every  where, 
And,  gathericg  up  his  snowy  bones  with  care, 
\^'ept  o'er  tlum ;  yi/hcn  an  urn  of  gold  was  brought, 
\N'rapt  in  soft  purple  palls,  and  richly  «  rougbt^ . 
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In  which  the  sacred  ashes  were  Interred, 
Then  o'er  his  grave  a  monument  they  rear*d. 
Meantime  strong  guards  were  plac'd,  a|»d  qareful 

spies. 
To  watch  the  Grecians,  and  prevent  surprise. 
Th*  work  once  ended,  all  the  vast  resort 
Of  mourning  people,  went  to  Priam's  court ; 
There  they  rmieshM  their  wea|y  limbs  with  rest. 
Ending  thiB  funeral  with  a  solemn  feast. 


PARAPHRASE  UPON  HORACE, 

ODE  XIX.    LIB.   J: 

Mater  seva  Cupidinum,  &c. 

Thb  tjrrant  queen  of  soft  desires, 
With  the  resistless  aid  of  sprightly  wioe 
And  ^anton  ease,  conspires 
To  make  my  heart  its  peace  resign, 
And  re-admit  love's  long-rejected  Ares. 

For  beauteous  Glycepi  I  burn, 
The  flames  so  long  repell'd  with  double  force  rrtum. 
Matchless  her  &ce  appears,  and  shines  more  bright 
Than  ix>lish'd  marble  when  reflecting  light: 
Her  very  coyness  warms ; 
And  with  a  grateful  sullenness  she  charms : 

Each  look  darts  fi^rth  a  thousand  rays, 
Whose  lustre  an  unwary  sight  betrays  $ 
My  eye-balls  swim,  and  I  grow  giddy  while  I  gaze. 
She  comes !  she  comes !  she  rushes  in  my  veins  ! 
At  once  ^11  Venus  enters,  and  at  large  lihe  reigns ! 
Cyprus  no  more  with  her  abode  is  blest, 
I  am  her  palace,  and  her  throne  my  breast. 
Of  savage  Scythian  arms  no  more  I  write, 
Of  Parthian  archers,  who  in  flyini?  fight. 
And  make  rough  war  their  sport ; 
Such  idle  themes  no  more  can  move, 
Kor  any  thing  but  what's  of  high  import  i 
And  what's  of  high  import,  but  love  } 
Vervain  and  gums,  and  the  green  turf  prepare; 
With  wine  of  two  years  old  your  cups  be  fijrd : 

After  our  sacrifice  and  prayer, 
The  goddess  may  incline  her  heart  to  yield. 


STANZAS 

IM  IMITATION  OF  HOIACl, 
LIB.  II.    ODX  XIV. 

Eheafugaces,  Posthume,  Posthnma, 
Labuntuf  aimi,  &c. 

^N  !  no,  'tis  all  in  vain,  believe  me  'tis, 
This  pious  artifice. 

Not  all  these  prayers  and  alms  can  buy 

One  moment  toward  eternity. 

Eternity!  that  boundless  rare. 

Which  Time  himself  can  never  run 
(Swift  as  he  flies,  with  an  unweary'd  pace)  ? 
Which,  when  ten  thousand,  thousand  years  are 
Is  still  the  same,  and  still  to  be  begun.         [done, 

Fix*d  are  those  limits,  which  prescribe 
A  short  extent  to  the  »iost  lasting  breath ; 
And  though  thou  coold'st  for  sacrifice  lay  down 
^li  I  lions  of  other  lives  to  save  thy  own, 

*Twere  fruitless  all ;  not  all  would  bribe 
One  supernumerary  gasp  from  Death*  i 


In  Tain's  thy  Inexbansted  ttort  'j 

Of  wealth,  in  vain  thy  power  | 

Thy  honours,  titles,  all  must  fiiil. 
Where  piety  itself  can  nought  avail. 
The  rich,  the  great,  the  innocent,  and  juaft^ 

Must  all  be  huddled  to  the  grave, 
With  the  most  vile  and  ignominioos  slavey 

And  undistinguished  lie  in  dust 
.  In  vam  the  feariiil  flics  alarms, 
In  vain  he  is  secure  from  wounds  of  atms^ 

In  vain  avoids  the  fiiithless  seas, 

And  is  confln'd  to  home  and  ease. 
Bounding  his  knowledge,  to  extend  lutdays, 

In  vain  are  all  those  arts  we  try, 
All  our  evasions,  and  regret  to  diies 
From  the  contagion  of  mortality, 
Np  clime  is  pure,  no  air  is  free : 
And  no  retreat 
Is  so  obscure,  as  to  be  hid  from  Fate. 

Thou  must,  alas !  thou  must,  my  friepd ; 
(The  very  hour  thou  now  dost  spend 
In  studying  to  avqid,  brings  (mi  thy  end) 
Thou  mu^t  forego  the  dearest  joys  of  life  ; 
Leave  the  warm  bosom  of  thy  tender  wife. 
And  all  the  much-lov'd  qfiVpring  of  her  womb. 
To  moulder  in  the  cold  embraces  of  a  tqmb. 
All  must  be  left,  and  all  be  lost ; 
Thy  house,  whose  stately  structure  so  much  cost^ 

Shall  not  afford 
Room  for  the  stinking  carpase  of  its  lofd. 
Of  all  thy  pleasant  gardeps,  grots,  and  bowers, 
Thy  costly  fpiits,  thy  fer-fetcl»'d  pUnU  an4 
flowers. 
Nought  ehalt  thou  savf  j 
Or  but  a  sprig  of  nwemary  shalt  have, 
To  wither  with  thee  in  the  grave : 
The  rijit  shall  live  and  flourish,  to  upbraid 
Th(;ir  transitory  master  dead. 

Then  shall  thy  long-expecting  hei» 
A  joyful  moun^ng  wear : 
And  riot  in  the  waste  of  that  estate 
Which  thou  hast  taken  so  much  pains  to  gcC| 
All  thy  hid  stores  he  shall  unfold. 
And  set  at  large  thy  captive  gold. 
That  precious  m-ine,  condemnM  by  thee 
To  vaults  and  prisons,  shall  again  be  free: 
Bury'd  alive  though  now  it  lies. 

Again  shall  rise; 
Again  its  sparkling  surface  show, 
Aad  free  as  clement  profusely  flow. 
With  such  high  food  he  shall  set  forth  his  feasH, 
That  cardinals  shall  wish  to  be  his  guests  s 
And  pamper*d  prelates  see 
Themselves  putdone  in  luxury. 


IN  IMITATION  OF  HORACE^ 

pm;  IX.    LIB.  L 

Videsutalta,  &c, 

Blbss  me,  'tis  oold  !  how  chill  the  air ! 
How  naked  does  the  world  appear ! 
But  SCO  (big  with  the  o&pring  of  the  Ncit^) 
The  teeming  clouds  bring  forth : 
A  shower  of  soft  and  fleecy  rain 
Fulls,  to  new^lotlie  the  e«rtl|  agaq^ 
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Behold  the  monnUin-toiM  around, 

As  if  with  ftir  of  enniiw  crown*d ; 
Andlo!  how  by  degrees 
The  QiiiTenftl  mantle  bides  the  treei 

In  hoary  flakci,  which  downward  fly, 
jLs  if  it  were  the  autumn  of  the  sky ; 
Trembling,  the  groves  sustain  their  weight,  and 
bow 

Like  aged  limbs,  which  feebly  go 
Beneath  a  Tenerable  head  of  snow* 

Diffusive  oold  does  the  whole  Earth  invade. 
Like  a  disease,  through  all  its  veins  'tis  spread. 
And  each  late  living  stream  is  numbed  and  dead. 
Let's  melt  the  frozen  hours,  make  warm  the 

Let  cheerful  flres  Sol's  feeble  beams  repair  i 
Fill  the  large  bowl  with  spaikling  winej 
Let's  shrink  till  our  own  faces  shine, 

Till  we  like  suns  appear. 
To  light  and  waifln  the  hemisphere. 
Wine  can  dispense  to  all  both  light  and  heat. 

They  are  with  wine  Incorporate; 
That  powerful  juice,  with  which  no  ooW  dares 

mix, 
Which  still  is  fluid,  and  no  frost  can  fix  i 

liet  Ihat  but  in  abundance  flow, 
And  let  it  storm  and  thunder,  hail  and  snow, 
Tis  Heaven»8  conccro  5  and  let  It  be 
The  care  of  Heaven  still  for  me : 
Those  winds  which  rend  the  oaks  and  plough  the 
•eas. 

Great  Jove  can,  if  he  please. 
With  one  commanding  nod  appeaik^ 

9eek  i^Qt  to  know  to  morrow's  doom  j 
That  is  not  ours,  which  is  to  come : 
TTie  present  moment's  all  our  store  j 

The  next  should  Heaven  allow, 

Theu  this  will  be  no  more : 
So  all  our  life  is  but  one  instant  now. 

Look  on  each  day  you've  past 
To  be  a  mighty  treasure  won ; 
And  lay  each  nnoment  out  in  haste  j 

We're  sure  to  live  too  fast, 

AM  cannot  live  too  soon. 
Youth  doth  a  thousand  pleasures  bringi 
Which  firom decrepit  age  will  fly; 
The  flowers  that  flourish  in  the  spring, 
In  winter's  cold  embraces  die. 

Now  Love,  that  everlasting  boy;  invites 
To  revel,  while  you  may,  in  soft  delights : 
Now  the  kind  nymph  yields  all  her  charms, 
Nor  yields  in  vain  to  youthfbl  arms. 
Slowly  she  promises  at  night  to  meet. 
But  e^ferly  prevents  the  hour  with  swifler  feet 
To  gloomy  groves  and  shades  obscute  she  flies, 
There  veils  the  bright  confession  of  her  ej99» 
Unwillingly  she  stays. 
Would  more  unwillingly  depart 
And  in  soft  sighs  conveys 
The  whispers  of  her  heart. 
StiU  she  invites  and  still  denies. 
And  vows  she'll  leave  you  if  you're  rude; 
Then  from  her  ravisher  she  flies, 
But  flies  to  be  pnrsu'd : 
If  from  his  sight  she  does  herself  convey. 
With  a  feign'd  lai^h  she  will  herself  betray, 
j^nA  cunningly  imtmct  him  in  the  way. 


SOSG. 


Iloox'd,  and  1  sigh'd,  and  I  wish'd  I  could  speak. 

And  very  fain  would  have  been  at  her^ 
But  when  I  strove  most  my  great  passion  to  break. 

Still  then  I  stiid  least  of  the  matter. 
I  swore  to  myself,  and  resolvM  I  would  try 

Some  way  my  poor  heart  to  recover ; 
But  that  was  all  vain,  for  I  sooner  could  die. 

Than  live  with  forbearing  to  love  her. 
Dear  Csplia,  be  kind  then ;  and  since  your  own  eyes 

By  looks  can  command  adoration. 
Give  mine  leave  to  talk  too,  and  do  not  despise 

Those  oglings  that  tell  you  my  passion. 
We'll  look,  and  wfcMl  love,  and  though  neither 
should  speak, 

The  pleasure  we'll  still  be  pursntng; 
And  so,  without  words,  I  don't  doubt  we  may  make 

A  very  goqd  end  of  this  wooing. 


THE  RECONCIUATION. 

KECITATIVE, 

Fais  CsBlia  love  pretended. 
And  nam'd  the  myrtle  bower. 
Where  Damon  long  attejtded 
Beyond  the  promis'd  hour. 
At  length  impatient  growing 
Of  anxious  expectation, 
Hisheart  with  rajge  o*erflowing» 
He  vented  thus  his  passion. 

ODI. 

«  To  all  the  sex  deceitful, 

A  long  and  last  adieu; 
Since  wpmen  prove  ungrateful 

As  oft  as  men  prove  true. 
The  pains  they  cause  are  many. 

And  long  and  hard  to  bear ; 
The  joys  they  give  (if  any) 

Few,  short,  and  unsincere.'* 

BBCITATIVB« 

ButCelianow,  repenting 
Her  breach  of  assignation, 
Arriv'd  with  eyes  conaenting. 
And  sparkling  inclmation. 
Like  Cytherea  smiling. 

She  blush'd,  and  laid  his  , 

The  shepherd  ceased  reviling. 
And  sung  this  recantation. 

PALfHODB, 

"  How  engaging,  how  endearing^ 

Is  a  lover's  pain  and  care ! 
And  what  joy  the  nymph's  appearing, 

After  absence  or  despair  I 
Women  wise  hicrcase  desiring. 

By  contriving  kind  delays  j 
And  advancmg,  or  retiring, 

All  they  mean  is  more  to  please.'* 


ABSENCE. 

AiAS !  what  pjdns,  what  racking  thoughts  he  proves. 
Who  lives  remov'd  from  her  h«  dearest  loves  I 
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In  cruel  absence  doomM  past  joys  to  mourn, 
And  think  on  hours  that^ill  no  more  return ! 
Oh  let  nie  ne'er  the  pangs  of  abgenc^^  try, 
Save  me  fiom  ajbscnce.  Love,  or  let  me  die. 


CONGREVE'S  POEMS. 


SONG, 

False  though  she  be  to  me  and  love, 

Pll  ne'er  pursue  revenge  ; 
For  still  the  charmer  I  approve. 

Though  I  deplore  her  change. 
In  hours  of  bliss  we  oft  have  met. 

They  could  not  always  last; 
And  though  the  prtsent  1  regi'et, 

I'm  grateful  for  the  past. 


SOXG  IN  DIALOGUE, 

FOR  TWO  WOMEN. 

1>  I  LOVB  and  am  belov*d  again, 
Strephon  no  more  shall  sigh  in  vain ; 
Tvc  try*d  his  faith,  and  found  him  true. 
And  all  my  coyness  bid  adieu. 

3.  I  love,  and  am  belov'd  again. 
Yet  still  my  Tbyrsis  shall  complain ; 
Pm  sure  he's  mine,  while  I  reiiise  him^ 
But  when  I  yield,  I  fear  to  lose  him. 

1..  Men  will  grow  faint  with  tedious  fasting : 
•  S.  And  both  will  tire  with  often  tasting. 
When  they  find  the  bliss  not  lasting. 

1.  Love  is  complete  in  kind  possessing. 

2.  Ab  no  !  ah  no  !  that  ends  the  blessing* 

CHORUS  OP  BOTH. 

Then  let  us  beware  how  far  we  consent. 
Too  soon  when  we  yield,  too  late  we  repent; 
'Tis  ignorance  makes  men  admire; 

And  {granting  desire, 

We  feed  not  the  lire, 
But  make  it  more  quickly  expire. 


SONG. 

Tell  me  no  more  I  am  deceived. 

That  doe's  false  and  commOn ; 
I  always  knew  (at  least  believ'd) 

She  was  a  very  woman : 
As  such  1  lik'd,  as  such  caress'd, 
She  still  was  constant  when  possess'd. 

She  could  do  more  for  no  man. 
But,  oh  !  her  thoughts  on  others  ran, 

And  that  you  think  a  hard  thing : 
Perhaps  she  fancyM  you  the  man. 

And  what  care  I  one  farthing? 
You  tiiink  sh>*'s  false,  I'm  sure  she's  kir.d  ; 
1  take  her  body,  you  her  mind. 

Who  has  the  better  bargain  ? 


THE  PETmOX, 


GnANT  me,  gentle  Love,"  said  I, 
**  OiM  drar  blt'ssing  ere  I  die; 
Jx>ng  I'vr  borne  excess  of  pain, 
Ixt  mv  now  tome  blirs  obtain." 


Thus  to  almierhty  Love  I  cry'd,     • 
When  angry  thus  the  god  reply'd : 

"  Blessings  greater  none  can  hav*. 
Art  thou  not  Amynta's  slave  ? 
Cease,  fond  mortal,  to  implore, 
For  Love,  ev'n  Love  himseifs  no  more.** 


SONG, 

Cruel  Amynta,  can  you  see 

A  heart  thus  torn,  which  you  betrayM  ? 
lnye  of  himself  ne'er  vanquished  me. 

But  through  your  eyes  the  conquest  madet 
In  ambush  there  the  traitor  lay. 

Where  I  was  led  by  feithless  smiles; 
No  wretches  are  so  lost  as  they 

WTiom  much  security  beguiles- 


SONG. 
Sbb,  see,  she  wakes,  Sabina  wakes ! 

And  now  the  Sun  begins  to  rise  j 
I^ss  glorious  is  the  mom  that  breaks 

From  his  bright  beams,  than  her  fair  eyes. 
With  light  united,  day  they  give, 

But  different  fates  ere  night  fiiim ; 
How  many  by  his  warmth  will  live !    • 

How  many  will  her  coldness  kill ! 


OCCASIONED   BY 


A  LAVY^S  HAVING  WRIT  VERSES 

IV  COMMENDATION    OF  A    PORM    WHICH   WAS  WRmtK 
IN  PRAISE  OP  ANOTHER  LADY. 

Hard  is  the  task,  and  bold  th'  adventurous  flight, 

Of  him,  who  dares  in  praise  of  beauty  w  rite ; 

For  when  to  that  high  theme  our  thoughts  ascend, 

*Tis  to  detract,  too  poorly  to  commend. 

And  he,  who,  praising  beauty,  does  no  wrong, 

May  boast  to  be  successful  in  his  song  : 

But  when  the  fair  themselves  approve  his  lays. 

And  one  accepts,  and  one  vouchsafes  to  praise  ; 

His  wide  ambition  knows  no  fiirther  bound. 

Nor  can  his  Muse  with  brighter  fame  be  crownU 


EPIGRAM, 

WRITTEN  AFTER  THE  DfiCEASE  OF  MRS.  ARABBLlA 
HUNT,  UNDER  HER  PICTURE  DRAWN  PLAYING  OK 
A    LUIE. 

Were  there  on  Karth  another  voice  like  thine. 
Another  hand  so  ble^t  with  skill  divine ! 
The  late  afflicted  world  some  hopes  miVht  have, 
And  Harmony  retrieve  thee  from  the  grave. 


SONG, 
Pioirs  Selinda  goes  to  prayers. 

If  I  but  ask  the  fisivour ; 
And  yet  the  tender  fool's  in  tears. 

When  she  believes  I'll  leave  her. 
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HYMN  TO  HARMONY. 


Ml 


Would  I  were  frccfipom  this  restraint. 
Or  else  had  hopes  to  win  her ! 

Would  bhe  could  make  of  me  a  saint, 
Or  I  of  her  a  sinner  ! 


A  HYMN  TO  HARMONY, 

IN  HONOUft  OP  BT.  CECILIA'S  DAT,    MDCCI. 
SET  TO  MUSIC  BY  MR.  JOHN  ECCLBS. 

O  Haemony  !  to  thee  we  sing. 
To  thee  ihe  grateful  tribute  biinj 
Of  ba/red  Vet-se,  and  sweet-resounding  lays; 
Tliy  aid  invoking  while  thy  power  we  praise. 
All  hail  to  thee, 
All-powerful  Harmony ! 
Wise  Nature  owns  thy  uudisputf  d  sway, 
H«*r  wondrous  works  resigning  to  thy  care: 
The  planetary  orbs  thy  rufe  oLoy, 
And  tuneful  roll,  unerring  in  their  way. 
Thy  voice  informing  each  melodious  sphere. 

CUORUS. 

All  hail  to  thee, 
.     AlJ-powerfiii  Harmony ! 

Thy  Toice,  O  Harmony,  with  aw  fill  sound. 
Could  penetrate  th'  abyss  profound. 
Explore  the  realms  of  ancient  Night, 

And  search  the  living  source  of  unborn  Light. 
Confusion  heard  thy  voice,  and  fled, 

And  Chaos  deeper  plung'd  his  vanquished  head. 
Then  didst  thou,  Harmony,  give  birth 
lb  this  fair  form  of  Heaven  and  Earth  ; 
Then  all  those  shining  worlds  above 
In  mystic  dance  began  to  move 

Around  the  radiant  sphere  of  central  fire, 

A  never-ceasing,  never-silent  choir. 

CHORUS. 

Confusion  heard  thy  voice,  and  fled, 
And  Chaos  deeper  plimg'd  his  vanquished  head. 

Thou  only,  godiless,  first  could'st  tell 
The  mighty  charms  in  numbers  found; 
And  didst  to  heavenly  minds  reveal 
The  set^ret  force  of  tuneful  sound. 
When  first  Cyllenius  form'd  the  lyre. 
Thou  didst  the  god  inspire ; 
When  first  the  vocal  shell  he  strung. 
To  which  tlie  Mu&es  sung  ; 
Then  first  the  Muses  sung;  melodious  strains 

Apollo  play'd, 
And  music  first  bewau  by  thy  auspicious  aid. 

Hark,  hark  I   Jigain  Urania  sings  ! 
Again  Apoilo  strikes  lite  trembling  strings  \ 
A:id  sec,  Uie  listening  deities  around 
Attend  insatiate,  and  devour  the  sound. 

CHORUS. 

Hark,  hark  !  again  Urania  sings  ! 
Again  Apollo  strikes  the  triMnbling  strings  ! 
And  see,  the  listening  deities  arrmnd 
Altt  nd  insatiate,  and  devour  the  sound. 

Tk^i^-.  nd,  Trania,  heavenly  fair  I 
To  tlM*  relit  f  of  this  afiiicted  world  repair ; 
S4'C  how,  with  various  ucH-s  opprest, 
Tiie  wn  teliod  race  of  men  is  ^am  ; 
Cousum'd  with  car4's,  with  dtmbts  distrest, 
Or  by  conflicting  passions  torn. 


Beason  in  vain  employs  her  M, 

The  furious  will  on  fancy  waits ; 
While  Reason,  still  by  hopes  or  fears  betimy'd. 
Too  late  advances,  or  too  soon  retreats. 
Music  alone  with  sudden  charms  can  bind 
The  wandering  sense,  and  calm  the  troubled  nuBd. 

CHORUS. 

Music  alone  with  sudden  charms  can  bmd 

The  wandering  sense,  and  calm  the  troubled  miiid» 

Begin  the  powerful  song,  ye  sacred  Nine, 

Your  instruments  and  voices  join ; 

Harmony,  peace,  and  sweet  desire,   * 
In  every  breast  inspire. 
Revive  the  melancholy  drooping  heart, 
And  soil  repose  to  restless  thoughts  impart. 
Appease  the  wrathful  mind, 

To  dire  revenge  and  death  inclined : 
With  balmy  sounds  his  boiling  blood  assuage, 
AniSmelt  to  mild  remorse  his  burning  rage. 
'Tis  done;  and  now  tumultuous  passions  cease; 

And  all  is  hushM,  and  all  is  peace. 
The  weary  world  with  w<;lcome  ease  is  blest, 

By  music  luird  to  pleasing  rest. 

CHORUS. 

'Tis  done ;  and  now  tumultuous  passions  cease; 

And  all  is  hush'd,  and  all  is  peace. 
The  weary  world  with  welcome  ease  is  blert. 

By  Music  lulled  to  pleasing  rest. 

Ah,  sweet  repose,  too  soon  expiring  I 
Ah,  foolish  man,  new  toils  requiring ! 
Curs'd  Ambition,  strife  pursuing, 
Wakes  the  world  to  war  and  ruin. 
See,  sec,  the  battle  is  prepared  !  - 

Behold,  the  hero  comes  I 
Loud  trum))ets  with  shrill  fifes  are  heard  ; 

And  hoarse  resounding  drums. 
War,  with  discordant  notes  and  jarring  noisC) 

The  harmony  of  Peace  destroys. 

CHORUS. 

War,  with  discordant  notes  and  jarring  noise, 
The  harmony  of  Peace  destroys. 

See  the  forsaken  fair,  with  streaming  eyes. 
Her  parting  lover  mouni ; 
She  weeps,  she  sighs,  despairs,  and  dies. 
And  watchful  wastes  the  lonely  livelong  nights. 

Bewailing  past  delights. 
That  may  no  more,  no,  never  more  retuiiL 
O  soothe  her  cares 
With  softest,  sweetest  airs, 
Till  Victor}'  and  Peace  restore  ' 

Her  faithful  lover  to  her  tender  breast, 
Within  her  foKling  arms  to  rest, 
Thence  ncA or  to  be  pnrt(  d  more. 
No,  never  to  be  parted  mure. 

CHORUS, 

Let  Victory  and  Peace  restore 
Her  faithful  lover  to  her  tender  breast. 

Within  her  folding  arms  to  rest. 

Thence  never  to  he  parted  more. 

No,  never  to  be  parted  more. 
Enough,  Urania,  heavenly  fair ! 
Now  to  thy  native  skies  repair  ! 
And  rule  again  the  starry  splu're; 
Cecilia  comes,  with  holy  rapture  fiird. 

To  ease  the  worhl  of  eaii!, 
Cecilia,  more  than  all  the  Mu^jes^kill'd! 

Phabus  himself  to  her  must  yield. 
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CONGREVE'S  POEMS. 


And  at  her  feet  lay  down 
His  golden  harp  and  laurel  crown.      , 
The  soft  enervate  lyre  is  drowned 
In  the  deep  organ's  more  majestic  sound. 
In  peals  the  swelling  notes  ascend  the  skies, 
perpetual  breath  the  swellinpr  notes  0upplieS| 
And  lasting  as  her  name, 
Who  form'd  the  tuneful  fram^ 
Tb'  immortal  music  never  dies. 

CBAltp  CHOItUS. 

Cecilia,  more  than  all  the  Muses  skilled, 
Phobfis  himself  to  her  must  yield. 

And  at  her  feet  lay  down 
His  goldeq  harp  and  laurel  crown. 
Thy  sof^  enervate  lyre  is  drown*d 

Tn  the  deep  organ^s  more  migestio  sound. 

In  peals  the  swelling  notes  ascend  the  skies. 

perpetual  breath  the  swelling  notes  «u|^lie8| 
And  lasting  as  her  name. 
Who  form'd  the  tuneful  frame, 
Th>  immortal  musto  never  die% 


ITERSES 

TO  TSB  MBMOaV  OV 

GRACE  14ADY  GETHIN, 

fk:CASl01fBD  BT  BBADIHG  HBB  BOOK,  ENTrTf^pD 
MLIftVUB  GBTHINUNJI, 

Aptbe  a  painful  life  in  study  spent. 
The  leam'd  themselves  their  ignorance  lament ; 
And  aged  men,  whose  lives  exceed  the  space 
Which  seems  the  bound  prescribed  to  mortal  n^oe, 
With  hoary  heads,  their  short  experience  grieve, 
As  doom'd  to  die  before  they've  leam'd  to  live. 
So  hard  it  is  true  knowledge  to  attain. 
So  frail  is  life,  and  fruitless  human  pain ! 
Whoe'er  on  this  reflects,  and  then  beholds. 
With  strict  attention,  what  this  book  unfolds, 
With  admiration  struck,  shall  question  who 
So  very  long  could  live,  so  much  to  know  ? 
For  so  complete  the  finished  piece  appears. 
That  learning  seems  combined  with  length  of  years; 
And  both  improv'd  by  purest  wit,  to  reach 
At  all  that  study  or  that  time  can  teach. 
Iftut  to  what  height  must  his  amazement  rise, 
When,  having  read  the  work,  he  turns  his  eyes 
Again  to  view  the  foremost  opening  page, 
And  there  the  beauty,  sex,  and  tender  age» 
Of  her  beholds,  in  whose  pure  mind  arose 
Th'  ethereal  source  from  whetice  this  current  flows ! 
When  prodigies  appear,  our  reason  feils, 
And  superstition  o'er  philosophy  prevails. 
Some  heavenly  minister,  we  straight  conclude. 
Some  angel  -mind,  with  female  form  endued, 
To  make  a  short  abode  on  Earth  was  sent, 
(Where  no  perfection  can  be  permanent) 
And,  having  left  her  bright  example  here. 
Was  quick  recaJI'd,  and  bid  to  disappear. 
Whether  around  the  throne,  eternal  hymns 
She  sings  amid  the  cfaohr  of  seraphims  j 
Or  some  refulgent  star  informs,  and  guides, 
Where  she,  the  blest  intelligence,  presides  ^ 
Is  not  for  ui  to  know  who  here  remain } 
For  'twere  as  impious  to  inquire  as  vain  i 
And  all  we  ought,  or  can,  in  this  dark  state^ 
Jii^  what  we  have  admir'd^  to  imitate. 


EPITAPH  UPON  ROBERT  HUNTINGDOyi 

OP  STAMTON  HABCOUBT,   ESQ* 
AND  BOBBBT  BIS  SON* 

This  peaceful  tomb  deep  now  contaui 

Father  and  son,  together  laid  ; 
Whose  living  virtues  shall  remain. 

When  they  ai)d  this  9re  quite  decay^ 

What  man  should  be,  to  ripeness  grown. 
And  finishM  worth  should  do,  or  shuBt 

At  full  was  in  the  father  shown ; 
What  youth  oould  promise  in  the  soq^ 

But  Death,  obdurate,  both  destroy'd 
The  perfect  fruit,  and  opening  bud : 

First  seiz'd  those  sweeta  we  h^  e^joy'd| 
Then  robb'd  u«  of  the  coming  good. 


TO  JKR.  DRYVm, 

ON  Hit  TBANSLATIOM  OP  PBBSIVf, 

As  when  of  old  heroic  story  tells, 

Of  knights  imprison'd  long  by  magic  spells^ 

Till  future  time  the  destin'd  hero  send, 

By  whom  the  dire  enchantment  is  to  end : 

Such  seems  this  work,  aiyl  so  reaerv'd  for  thee. 

Thou  greslt  revealer  of  dark  poesy, 

Tkne  sullen  clouds,  which  have,  for  ages  past. 
O'er  Pcrsius'  too-long  suflering  Muae  beoi  cast. 
Disperse,  and  fly  before  thy  sacred  pen. 
And,  in  their  room,  bright  tracks  of  light  are  seen. 
Sure  Phcabus'  self  thy  swelling  breast  incites. 
The  god  of  music,  and  poetic  Area  t 
Else,  whence  proceeds  this  great  surprise  of  lights 
How  dawns  this  day,  forth  from  the  womb  of  Ni^t  < 

Our  wonder  now  does  our  past  folly  show. 
Vainly  contemning  what  we  did  i^t  know : 
So  unbelievers  impiously  despise 
The  sacred  oracles  in  mysteries. 
Penius  before  in  small  esteem  was  hmi^ 
Unless  what  to  antiquity  is  paid ; 
But,  like  Apociypha,  with  scruple  read 
(So  for  our  ignorance  our  fiMth  misled) ; 
Till  you,  Apollo's  darling  priest,  thought  fit 
To  place  it  in  the  poet's  sacred  writ. 

As  coin,  which  bears  some  awful  nKmarcb's  feos^ 
For  more  than  its  intrinsic  worth  will  pass ; 
So  your  bright  image,  which  we  here  behold. 
Adds  worth  to  worth,  and  dignifies  the  gold. 
To  you  we  all  this  followiuf  treasure  owe. 
This  Hippocrene,  which  from  a  rock  did  flow. 

Old  stoic  virtue,  clad  in  rugged  lines, 
Polish'd  by  you,  in  modem  brilliant  shiaei ; 
And  as  before,  fbr  Persios,  our  esteem 
To  his  antiquity  was  paid,  not  him : 
So  now,  whatever  praise  from  us  is  due, 
Bplongs  not  to  o|d  Persius,  but  the  new« 
For,  still  obacure,  to  us  no  light  he  gives  ; 
Dead  in  himself,  in  you  alone  he  lives. 

So  stubborn  flints  their  inward  heat  conoea}. 
Till  art  and  force  th'  unwilling  sparks  rrveal^ 
But  through  your  skill,  from  those  SDiaU  seeds  ot 

fire 
Bright  flames  arias,  which  new  oaa  vvire.  ' 
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rB]S  RLBVEMTH  SATIRE  Or  JWEN4L. 


TRB   AtCUItBirp. 

TV>  ieAga  of  this  satire  is  to  eiipose  and  yepre> 
head  all  manner  of  intemperance  and  Ae- 
|>auchery;  but  more  particularly  that  exorbi- 
tant luxury  used  by  the  Romans  in  their  feast- 
ipg.  The  poet  draws  the  occasion  from  an 
invitation  which  he  here  makes  to  his  fiieod  to 
dine  with  him;  very  artfully  preparing  him 
with  what  he  was  tQ  expect  horn  his  treat,  by 
beginning  the  satire,  with  a  particular  invective 
against  the  vanity  and  ibily  of  Mome  per^ns, 
who,  having  but  mean  fortunes  in  the  world, 
attempted  to  live  up  to  the  height  of  men  of 
great  estates  and  quality.  He  shows  us  the 
miaevmble  end  of  such  spendthrifts  and  gluttons, 
with  the  manner  and  courses  which  they  took 
to  bring  themselves  to  it;  advising  men  to  live 
within  bounds,  ai|d  to  proportion  their  incli- 
f^tions  to  the  extent  of  their  fortune.  He  gives 
hia  friend  a  bill  of  fare  of  the  entertainment  he 
has  provided  for  him ;  and  froqi  thence  he  takes 
oceasiop  to  reflect  upon  the  temperance  and 
frugality  of  the  greatest  men  in  formes  ages  : 
to  wbiob  he  opposes  the  riot  and  intemperance 
«f  the  present;  attributing  to  the  latter  a  vi- 
sible lemissness  in  the  care  of  Heaven  over  the 
Roman  state.  He  instances  some  levd  practices 
9t  ^Hts,  and,  by  the  by»  touches  the  nobility 
with  making  vice  and  debauchery  consist  with 
tlieir  principal  pleasures,  He  cpndudes  with 
a  repeated  invitation  to  bis  friend ;  advising  him 
(in  one  particular  somewhat  freely)  to  a  neglect 
ef  all  cares  and  disquiets  for  the  present,  and 
«  HHriitr^t*  a«e  of  pleasure  for  the  ftiture, 


If  ngble  Atticus  make  splendid  feasts. 
And  with  expensive  food  indulge  his  guests, 
His  wealth  and  quality  support  the  treat ; 
Mbr  is  it  luxury  in  him,  but  state. 
But  when  poor  Rutilus  spends  all  he's  worth. 
In  hopes  of  setting  one  good  dinner  forth ; 
Tis  downright  madness :  for  what  greater  jests, 
Than  begging  gluttons,  or  than  beggavs'  feasts } 

But  BUitilus  Is  now  notorious  gsown, 
And  proves  the  commoo  theme  of  all  the  town. 

A  man  in  hiafiill  tide  of  yquthfol  blood. 
Able  for  asms,  and  for  his  country's  good ; 
Urg*dby  DO  power,  restniin*d  by  no  advice. 
But  following  his  own  inglorious  choice: 
*Mong8t  eon^mon  fri|oers  practises  the  trade, 
That  eqd  debasingfor  which  arms  were  made ; 
Arms  which  to  man  ne'er-dying  feme  afford. 
But  bis  disgrace  is  owing  to  his  swqrd. 
Many  tber^  ere  of  the  same  wretched  kind. 
When)  their  despairing  creditors  may  find 
Lurking  m  shambles ;  where  with  borrowM  coin 
lliey  buy  choice  meats,  and  in  cheap  plenty  dine; 
8ttch,  whose  sole  bliss  is  eating ;  who  can  give 
But  that  one  brutal  reason  >  why  they  live. 
And  yet,  what* s  more  ridicnioos,  of  these 
The  poorest  wretch  is  still  most  hard  to  please ; 
And  he  whose  thin  transparent  rags  deilare 
B0W  much  hi«  UUet'd  fbrtniie  winU  repair. 


Would  ransack  every  element  for  choice 
Of  eveiy  fish  and  fowl  at  any  price ; 
If,  brought  from  far,  it  vrry  dear  has  cost. 
It  has  a  flavour  then,  which  pleases  most. 
And  he  devours  it  with  a  greater  gust 

In  riot  thus,  while  money  lasts,  he  lives. 
And  that  exhausted,  still  new  pledges  gives; 
Till  foroM  of  mere  necessity  to  eat. 
He  C4)mesto  pawn  his  dish  to  buy  his  meat. 
Nothing  of  silver  or  of  gold  he  spares, 
Not  what  his  mother's  sacred  image  bears  ^ 
The  broken  relic  he  with  speed  devours. 
As  he  would  nil  the  rest  of  *s  ancestors, 
If  wrought  in  gold,  or  if  exposed  to  sale, 
They'd  pay  the  price  of  one  luxurious  meal. 
Tims  certain  ruin  treads  upon  his  heels, 
The  stings  of  hunger,  soon,  and  want,  he  feels  j 
And  thus  is  he  reduced,  at  leneth,  to  serve 
Fencers  for  m'serable  scraps,  or  starve. 

Imagine  now  you  see  a  plenteous  feast; 
The  question  is,  at  whose  expense  'tis  drest 
In  gi^eat  Ventidius  wc  the  bounty  prize  S 
In  Rutilus  the  vanity  despise. 
Strange  ignorance !  that  the  same  man  whoknowC 
How  far  yon  mount  above  this  mole-hill  shows, 
Should  not  perceive  a  difference  as  great 
Between  small  incomes  and  a  vast  estate ! 
From  Heaven  to  mortals  sure  that  rule  was  sent. 
Of  '*  Know  thyself.'*  and  by  some  god  was  nieant| 
To  be  our  nfver-erring  pilot  here, 
Through  all  the  various  oounes  which  we  steer. 
Thersites,  though  the  most  presumptuous  Greek, 
Yet  durst  not  for  Achilles'  armour  speak ; 
Wiscn  scarce  Ulysses  had  a  good  pretence, 
With  all  th'  advantage  of  his  eloquence. 
Whoe'er  attempts  weak  canses  to  support, 
Ought  to  be  very  sure  he's  able  for*t ; 
And  not  mistake  strong  Inngs  and  impudenee. 
For  harmony  of  word«  and  force  of  sen^ ; 
Fools  only  make  attempts  beyead  their  skill  ^ 
A  wise  man's  power's  the  limit  of  his  will. 

If  Fortune  has  a  niggard  been  to  thee. 
Devote  thyself  to  thrift,  not  luxury; 
And  wisely  make  that  kind  of  food  thy  choiot. 
To  which  necessity  confines  thy  price. 
Well  may  they  fear  some  misemble  end. 
Whom  gluttony  and  want  at  once  attend ; 
Whose  large  voracious  throats  have.  swallow*d  all, 
Both  land  and  stook,  interest  and  principal : 
Well  may  they  fear,  at  length,  vile  Pollio's  fate^ 
Who  sold  his  very  ring  to  pun^hase  meat  j 
And,  though  a  knIgSt,  'mongst  oommoa  da^sea 

now  stands. 
Begging  an  alms  with  nndiitlttguish'd  hands. 
Sure  sudden  death  to  such  should  welcome  be. 
On  whom  each  added  year  heaps  misery. 
Scorn,  poverty,  reproach,  and  infe.my. 
But  there  are  steps  in  villainy  which  these 
Observe  to  tread  and  follow  by  degrees. 
Money  they  borrow,  and  from  all  that  lend. 
Which,  never  meaning  to  restore,  theyspcndf 
But  that  and  their  small  stook  of  credit  gone. 
Lest  Rom«f  should  grow  toq  warm,  from  thence  the]f 

run: 
For  of  late  yean  'tis  no  more  scandal  grown* 
For  debt  awl  roguery  to  quit  the  town, 
Than,  in  the  midst  of  summer's  seorching  heat, 
From  crowds,  and  noise,  and  bnsfaness,  to  retreat; 
One  only  grief  such  fugitives  can  ^d. 
Reflecting  on  the  pleasures  left  befaiod^ 
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The  pla3r8  and  loose  diversioDS  of  the  place ; 
Bat  not  one  blnsh  appears  for  the  disgrace. 
Ke'er  was  of  modesty  so  great  a  dearth, 
That  out  of  countenance,  Virtue's  fled  from 

Earth; 
Baffled,  expos'd  to  ridicule  and  scorn. 
She's  with  Astrea  gone,  not  to  return. 

This  day,  my  Persicus,  thou  shalt  perceive 
Whether  myself  I  keep  those  rules  I  give. 
Or  else  an  unsuspected  glutton  live; 
If  moderate  fare  and  al^nence  I  prize 
In  public,  yet  in  private  gormandize. 
Evander's  feast  revived,  to  day  thou'lt  see; 
That  poor  Evander,  I,  and  thou  shalt  be 
Alcides  and  iEneas  both  to  me. 
'  Meantime,  1  send  you  now  your  bill  of  fare ; 
Be  not  surprised  that  'tis  all  homely  cheer: 
For  nothing  from  the  shambles  I  provide, 
But  from  my  own  small  iarm  the  tenderest  kid,  • 
And  flattest  of  my  flock,  a  suckling  yet, 
That  ne'er  had  nourishment  but  from  the  teat; 
Ko  bitter  willow-tops  have  been  its  food, 
Scarce  grass;  its  veins  have  more  of  milk  than 

blood. 
Next  that,  shall  mountain  'sparagus  be  laid, 
Pull'd  by  some  plain,  but  cleanly  country  maid. 
The  largest  eggs,  yet  warm  within  their  nest, 
Together  with  the  hens  which  laid  them,  drest ; 
ClusteiB  of  grapes  preserv'd  for  half  a  year, 
Which  plump  and  fresh  as  on  the  vines  appear ; 
Apples  of  a  rij[)e  flavour,  fresh  and  fair, 
Mixt  with  the  Syrian  and  the  Signian  pear, 
Mellow'd  by  winter,  from  their  cruder  juice, 
Light  of  digestion  now,  and  fit  for  use. 

Such  food  as  thjs  would  have  been  heretofore 
Accounted  riot  in  a  senator : 
When  the  good  Curius  thought  it  no  dis^ace,! 
With  his  own  hands  a  few  small  herbs  to  dress ; 
And  from  his  little  garden  cuU'd  a  fcist. 
Which  fetter'd  slaves  would  now  disdain  to  taste ; 
For  scarce  a  slave,  but  has  to  dinner  now, 
,  The  wcll-dress'd  paps  of  a  iat  pregnant  sow. 

But  heretofore  'twas  thought  a  sumptuous  treat. 
On  birth-days,  festivals,  or  days  of  state, 
A  salt  dry  flitch  of  bacon  topn-pare  : 
If  they  had  fresh  meat,  'twas  delicious  fare  ! 
Which  rarely  happen'd  :  and  'twas  highly  priz'd 
If  aught  was  left  of  what  they  sacrific'd. 
To  eiitcrtaionfents  of  this  kind  would  come 
The  worthiest  and  the  greatest  men  in  Home ; 
Nay,  seldom  any  at  such  treats  were  seen, 
But  those  who  had,  at  least,  thrice  consuls  been ; 
Or  the  dictator's  office  had  discharg'd. 
And  now  from  honourable  toil  enlanc'd, 
KetirM  to  husband  and  manure  the  land, 
Huml>Iing  themselves  to  those  they  might  com- 
mand, fliaste, 
Then  might  y'  have  seen  the  good  old  general 
Before  th'  appointed  hour,  to  such  a  feast ; 
His  spade  aloft,  as  'twere  in  triumph  held. 
Proud  of  the  conquest  of  some  stubborn  field. 
'Twas  then  when  pious  consuls  bore  the  sway. 
Am'  Vice,  discourap'd,  pale  and  trembling  lay,     . 
Our  censors  thrn  were  subj'Ct  to  the  law, 
p.v'n  Power  itself  of  Justice  stoo<l  in  awe. 
It  was  iiot  then  a  Romans  anxious  thoucrht, 
Where  lanrest  tortoise?  sliflls  were  to  Ix;  bought, 
Where  pearls  miirht  of  the  greats  st  price  be  had, 
And  shining  jsw.  Is  to  adorn  his  bed, 
That  he  at  vast  expense  might  loll  his  head. 


PUin  was  his  couch,  and  only  rich  his  mind  : 
Contentedly  he  slept,  as  cheaply  as  he  din*d. 
The  soldier  then;  in  Grecian  arts  unskiil'd, 
Ketuming  rich  with  plunder  from  the  field. 
If  cups  of  silver  or  of  gold  be  brought. 
With  jewels  set,  and  exquisitely  wrought. 
To  glorious  trappings  straight  the  plate  he  tum'd. 
And  with  the  glittering  spoil  his  horse  adom'd  ; 
Or  else  a  helmet  for  himself  be  made. 
Where  various  warlike  figures  were  inlaid  : 
The  Roman  wolf  suckling  the  twins  was  there, 
And  Mars  himself,  arm'd  with  his  shield  and 

spear. 
Hovering  above  his  crest,  did  dreadful  show. 
As  threatenhig  death  to  each  resisting  foe. 
No  use  of  silver,  but  in  arms,  was  known ; 
Splendid  they  were  in  war,  and  there  alone. 
No  sideboards  then  with  gilded  plate  were  dms'dy 
No  sweating  slaves  with  massive  dishes  press'd ; 
Expensive  riot  was  not  understood, 
But  earthen  platters  held  their  homely  food. 
Who  would  not  envy  them  that  age  of  bliss, 
That  sees  with  shame  the  luxury  of  this  ? 
Heaven  unwearied  then  did  blessings  pour, 
.  And  pitying  Jove  foretold  each  dangerous  hour; 
Mankind  were  then  familiar  with  the  god, 
He  snufT'd  their  incense  with  a  gracious  nod , 
And  would  have  stilFbeen  bounteous,  as  of  old, 
Had^  we  not  left  him  for  that  idol,  gold. 
His  golden  statues  hence  the  god  have  driven : 
For  well  he  knoWs  where  our  devotion's  given. 
'Thj  gold  we  worship,  though  we  pray  to  Heaven^ 
'  Woods  of  our  own  afforded  tables  then, 
TTiough  none  can  please  us  now  but  from  Japan. 
Invite  my  lord  to  dine,  and  let  him  have 
Tile  nicest  dish  his  appetite  can  crave'; 
But  let  it  on  an  oaken  board  be  set. 
His  lordship  will  gix)w  siek,  and  cannot  eat: 
Something's  amiss,  he  knows  nt>t  what  to  think,' 
Fitlier  your  venison's  rank,  or  ointments  stink.    • 
Order  some  other  tiible  to  be  brought, 
I  Something  at  great  expense  in  India  bouorht, 
I  Beneath  whose  orb  large  yawning  iianthers  lie,    • 
Carved  on  rich  pedestals  of  ivory  : 
He  finds  no  more  of  that  oftensive  smell. 
The  meat  recovers,  and  my  lord  grows  well. 
An  ivory  table  is  a  certain  whet ; 
You  would  not  think  how  heartily  he'll  eat. 
As  if  new  vigour  to  his  teeth  were  sent. 
By  sympathy  from  those  o*  th'  elephant. 

But  such  fine  feeders  are  no  guests  for  me: 
Riot  agrees  not  with  frugality ; 
Then,  that  unfashionable  man  am  f. 
With  me  they'd  starve  for  want  of  ivory : 
For  not  one  inch  does  my  whole  house  afford. 
Not  in  my  very  tables,  or  chess  board ; 
Of  bone  the  handles  of  my  knives  arc  made. 
Yet  no  ill  taste  finom  thence  afiects  the  blade. 
Or  what  1  carve ;  nor  is  there  ever  left 
Any  unsavoury  haut-gout  from  the  haft. 

A  hearty  welcome  to  plain  whok»some  meat 
You'll  find,  but  servM  up  in  no  formal  state; 
No  sewers  nor  dextrous  ear\*er8  have  I  got. 
Such  as  by  skilful  Trypherus  are  taught ; 
In  whose  fam'd  schools  the  vsirious  forms  appear 
Of  fishes,  b«  asts,  and  nil  the  fowls  o'  th'  air ; 
And  where,  with  bhinted  knives,  his  scholars  Uaro 
F^ow  to  di^F^  ct,  and  the  nice  i<tint>  dis<"err ; 
While  all  the  th  ighbours  are  with  uoisr  opprcst, 
J'rom  the  harsh  carving  of  bis  wooden  feast. 
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IS  a  r^w  unskilful  lad, 
Nfi  fed,  in  homely  garments  clad, 
Nn^er,  and  my  Ganymede : 
N^il  serre  us  while  we  dine, 
"^n  vessels  fill  our  wine. 
\  keep,  from  Phrygia  brought, 
iTicfuI  pandars  taught : 
Ved  youths  belong, 
\mother-tongue ; 
rarb,  appear, 
<th  uncuri'd  hair. 
■la^es  see, 
iit  on  thee. 
^urn,  and  one 
i)her.d's  son ; 


■>.  %  *%  \  •»   H 


%^ 


he  joy. 


to  urn, 


% 


V 


.le  flowery  plain, 
are,  notform'd  by  art, 
,ii  face,  and  full  as  free  his  heart 
.ich  bashfulness,  might  well  adorn 
.«..s  of  youths  that  are  more  nobly  born ; 
u')biemen  those  humble  graces  scorn. 
1  his  youth  to  day  shall  my  small  treat  attend. 
And  only  he  with  wine  shall  ser\'c  my  fri^^nd, 
With  wine  from  his  own  country  .brought,  and 

made 
From  the  same  vinos,  beneath  whose  fruitful  shade 
He  aud  his  wanton  kids  have  often  playM. 
But  you,  perhaps,  expect  a  modish  feast, 
With  amorous  songs  and  wanton  dances  gracM ; 
When  uprightly  females,  to  the  middle  bare, 
Trip  lightly  o'er  the  ground,  and  frisk  in  air  j 
Wboftr  pliant  limbs  in  various  postures  move. 
And  twine  and  bound  as  in  the  rage  of  love. 
Such  sights  the  languid  nerves  to  action  stir, 
And  jaded  lust  springs  forward  witli  this  spur. 
Virtue  would  shrink  to  hear  this  lewcUiess  told, 
Whi^'h  husbands  now  do  with  their  wives  behold  ; 
4  needful  help,  to  make  them  both  approve 
The  dry  embraces  of  lone- wedded  love. 
In  nuptial  cinders  this  revives  the  fire. 
And  turns  their  mutual  loathing  to  desire. 
But  she,  who  by  her  sex's  charter  must 
Have  double  pleasure  paid,  feels  double  lust; 
Apace  she  warms  r.ith  an  immcKlcnite  hc:it, 
Strongly  her  bosom  heaves,  and  ijulses  veat ; 
M'ith  glowii]^  cheeks  anrl  trrmbiinjir  !ip«  she  lies, 
With  nnnsexpaii'lc^d,  i^vA  with  unkivl  thighs, 
Suckin.tC  in  fKisslOn  both  at  eai-s  and  eyes. 
But  this  btH'omes  not  me,  nor  my  estate ; 
Thes'^  ai-e  the  vicious  follies  of  the  jjreat. 
I.et  him  wlio  do  «  on  ivory  tables  dine. 
Whose  marble  Hoors  with  drunken  spawlings  shine  j 
Ijct  him  laRrivions  :40ngs  and  dances  have, 
Which,  or  to  se",  or  hear?  the  Icwdtst  slave, 
The  vilest  proi«titute  in  all  the  stews, 
With  bashful  indignation  would  refuse. 
Bat  fortune,  there,  extenuati^s  the  crime; 
MTiat**  viop  in  me,  is  only  mirth  in  him: 
Tho  fruits  which  murder,  car  Is,  or  dice,  afford, 
A  vestal  raviah'd,  or  a  matron  whor'd. 
Are  laudable  diversions  iu  a  lord. 

*  Kfit  my  poor  en^ertaiiHnent  is  de^ism'd 
T*  aiibrd  you  pleai»ures  of  another  kind-: 


Yet  with  your  taste  your  hearing  shall  be  fed. 
And  Homer's  sacred  lines  and  Virgil's  read  ; 
Either  of  whom  does  all  mankind  excel. 
Though  which  .exceeds  the  other  none  can  tell. 
It  matters  not  with  what  ill  tone  they  're  sung; 
Verse  so  sublimely  good  no  voice  caii  wrong. 

Now,  then,  be  all  thy  weighty  cares  away. 
Thy  jealousies  and  fears  ;  and,  while  you  may. 
To  peace  and  soft  repose  give  all  the  day.' 
From  thoughts  of  debt,  or  any  worldly  ill, 
Be  free;  be  all  uneasy  .passion  still. 
What  though  thy  wife  do  with  the  morning  light 
(When  thou  in  vain  hast  toiPd  anddrudg'd  all  night) 
Steal  from  thy  bed  and  house  abroad  to  roam, 
And,  having  quench'd  her  flame,  come  breathless 

home, 
Fleck'd  in  her  fece,  and  with  disordered  hair. 
Her  garments  ruffled,  and  her  bosom  bare; 
With  ears  still  tingling,  and  her  eyes  on  fire, 
Half  drown'd  in  sin,  still  burning  in  desire : 
Whilst  you  are  forced  to  wink,  and  seem  content. 
Swelling  with  passion,  which  you  dare  not  vent; 
Nay,  if  j'ou  would  be  free  from  night-alarms. 
You  must  seem  fond,  and,  doating  on  her  charms. 
Take  her  (the  last  of  twenty)  to  your  ai-ms. 

Let  this,  and  every  other  anxious  thought. 
At  th'  entrance  of  my  threshold  be  forgot; 
All  thy  domestic  griefs  at  home  be  left, 
Tbe  wif(fi*s  adultery,  with  the  servant's  thefl ; 
And  (the  most  racking  thought  which  can  intrude) 
Forget  false  friends,  and  their  ingratitude. 
Let  us  our  peaceful  mirth  at  home  Ik  gin, 
W^hile  Mei^alcnsian  shows  are  in  the  Circus  seen; 
There  (to  the  bane  of  horses)  in  high  state 
The  pretor  sits  on  a  triumphal  seat ; 
Vainly  with  ensigns  and  with  robes  adom'd. 
As  if  with  conquest  from  the  wars  retum'd. 
This  day  all  Rome  (if  I  may  be  allow'd, 
Without  offence  to  such  a  numerous  crowd, 
To  say  all  Rome)  will  in  the  Circus  sweat ; 
Echoes  already  do  their  shouts  repeat: 
Methinks  I  hear  the  cr}'—  •*  Away,  away. 
The  green  have  won  the  honour  of  the  day  !" 
Oh,  should  these  sports  be  but  one  year  forborne, 
Rome  would  in  teai-s  her  lov'd  diversion  mourn ;- 
For  that  would  now  a  cause  of  sorrow  yield'; 
(ireat  as  the  loss  of  Caunx's  fatal  field. 
Such  shows  as  these  were  not  for  us  designed. 
But  vigorous  youth  to  active  sports  iuclin'd. 
On  beds  of  rtwes  laid,  let  us  repose. 
While  round  our  heads  refreshing  ointment  flows; 
Our  aged  limbs  we'll  bask  in  Phoebus'  rays, 
And  live  this  day  devoted  to  our  ease. 
Early  to  day  we'll  to  the  bath  repair, 
Nor  need  we  now  the  common  censure  fear; 
On  festivals  it  is  allow'd  no  crime 
To  bathe  and  eat  before  the  usual  time; 
But,  that  continued,  would  a  loathing  give. 
Nor  could  you  thus  a  week  together  live : 
For  frequent  use  would  the  delight  exclude; 
Pleasure's  a  toil  when  constantly  pursued. 


PROLOGUE  TO  QUEEN  MARY, 

UPON  HER  majesty's  COMING  TO  SEB  TBB  OLD  BACHB* 
LOR,  AFTER  HAVING  8£BN  THE  DOUBLE  DBALBIU 

By  this  repeated  act  of  grace,  we  see 
Wit  is' again  the  cart?  of  majesty; 
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And  while  thus  honohrM  our  proud  stag«  appcarai 
We  seem  {o  riVal  ancient  thcatrt's. 
Thus  flourish M  wit  in  our  forcfhthnrs'  aw. 
And  thus  the  RomAn  &nd  Athenian  stage. 

Whose  wit  is  best,  weMl  not  pffsume  to  tell ; 
But  this  we  know,  our  dudi^iice  will  excel : 
For  never  was  in  Pome,  nor  Aihcns,  seen 
So  fair  a  circle,  and  so  bright  d  tjueen. 

Long  has  the  Muses'  land  bcfen  ovfrcart, 
And  many  rough  and  stormy  winters  past; 
Hid.  from  the  world,  and  thrown  in  shades  of  bight. 
Of  heat  <tepriv'd,  and  almost  Void  of  light : 
While  Wit,  a  hardy  plaht,  6f  nature  bold, 
Has  siruggtcd  strongly  with  ihe  killing  cold : 
So  does  it  still  through  bpptisition  grow, 
As  if  its  root  was  wanner  kept  by  snow ; 
Br '-  Trhen  shot  forth,  then  draws  the  danger  near,, 
On  every  side  the  gathering  winds  appear. 
And  blasts  destroy  that  fruit,  which  frosts  would 

spare. 
Btit  now,  new  vigour  &n^  new  life  it  knows. 
And  Hr&rmth,  that  from  this  royal  presence  tkmt. 

O  wbuld  she  shiile  with  rays  more  frequent  here ! 
How  gAy  ito\i\d  then  this  drooping  land  appear ! 
Then,  like  the  Sun,  with  pleasure  she  might  vie# 
The  smiling  Earth,  clothM  by  her  beams  anew. 
O'er  all  the  meads  should  various  flowers  be  seen 
Mix*d  with  the  laurel's  never-fading  green, 
Hie  new  creation  of  a  gracious  queen. 


EPILOGUE 


AT  TBI  OPBTf  IMG  OP  THK  QVKEN*8  THEAlUti  tV  THE 
HAY-MASRBT, 

WITH  AN  ITALIAN  PASTOtAU 

W^HATEVEfc  futdre  fate  our  house  may  find, 
At  present  we  expect  you  should  be  kind ; 
Inconstancy  Itself  can  claim  no  right. 
Before  enjoyment  and  the  wedding-night 
Yon  mtistbe  flJcM  a  little  ere  you  range, 
You  must  be  true  till  you  have  time  to  change. 
A  week,  at  least ;  one  night  is  sure  too  soon : 
But  we  pretend  not  to  a  honey-moon. 
To  novelty,  we  know,  you  can  be  true, 
But  what,  alas  1  or  who,  is  always  new  ? 

This  day,  without  presumption,  we  pretend 
With  novelty  entire  you  »re  entertained ; 
For  not  alone  our  house  and  scenes  are  new, 
Our  song  and  dance,  but  cv'n  our  actors  toa 
Our  play  itself  has  something  in 't  uncommon, 
IVo  fiaithful  lovers,  and  one  constant  woman. 
In  sweet  Italian  strains  our  shepherds  sing. 
Of  harmless  loves  our  painted  forests  ring, 
In  notes,  perhaps,  less  foreign  than  the  thing. 
To  sound  and  show,  at  first,  we  make  pretence. 
In  time,  we  may  regale  you  with  some  sense, 
But  that,  at  present,  were  too  great  expense. 
We  only  fear  the  beaux  may  think  it  hard. 
To  be  to  night  from  smutty  jests  debarred : 
But,  in  good-breeding,  sure  they '11  once  excuse 
Ev'n  modesty,  when  in  a  stranger-muse. 
The  day's  at  hand  when  we  shall  shift  the  scene. 
And  to  yourselves  show  your  dear  selves  again  ; 
Paint  the  reverse  of  what  you've  seen  to  day, 
Afid  in  bold  strokes  the  vicious  town  display. 


PkOLOaVE 
td  PYRAHIjS,  king  of  £PIBUS] 

A  THAGEDY, 
VY  CHARLES  ilOrSIMS. 

OcjR  agfc  has  much  improvM  the  warrior's  art  | 
For  fighting,  now,  is  thought  thewt'akefet  part| 
And  a  good  bend,  tnore  useful  than  a  heart*, 
lliis  way  of  i*ar  do«s  unr  example  yieM ; 
Thattltage  will  win,  which  longtsit  korps  the  field* 
We  mean  not  buttle,  when  we  bid  defiance; 
IJut  starving  oni?  another  to  compliance. 
OUr  troops^  etioampM,  ore  by  fach  other  view'd  ; 
And  those  which  first  arc  hungry,  afe  subdued, 
And  there,  in  truth,  depends  the  gteat  decision  i 
They  conquer,  wlio  rut  off  the  foes'  provision. 
Let  fools  with  knocks  and  bmiM^  keep  a  pother,- 
Our  war  and  trade  is  to  out-wic  each  other. 
Rut,  hold :  will  not  the  politicians  tell  us, 
That  both  our  conduct  and  our  foresight  fait  uS| 
To  raise  recruits,  and  draw  new  fbrces  down ; 
Thus,  in  the  dead  %-acatIon  of  the  town, 
To  muster  up  our  rhynu-s,  without  our  reason. 
And  forage  for  an  audien;*e  aut  of  season  ? 
Our  author's  fears  must  this  false  ftep  excuse; 
'Tw  the  first  flight  of  a  justfeather'd  Muse  : 
Th'  occasion  ta'en,  when  critics  are  away. 
Half  nits  and  beaux,  those  ravenous  birds  of  p>R7. 
But,  Heaven  be  prais'd,  far  hence  they  vent  their 

wrath. 
Mauling,  in  mild  lampoon,  th'  intriguing  Bath. 
Thus  does  onr  author  his  first  flight  commence ; 
Thus,  against  friends  at  first,  with  foils  we  fence : 
Thus  prudent  Gimcrack  try'd  if  he  were  able 
(Ere  he'd  wet  foot)  to  swim  upon  a  table. 
Then  spare  the  youth;  or,  if  youll  damn  the 

Let  him  but  first  have  his,  then  take  yofur  day. 


EPILOGUE  TO  OROOSOKO. 

You  see  we  try  all  shapes,  and  shifts,  and  aits. 
To  tempt  your  foivours,  and  regain  your  hearts. 
We  weep,  we  laugh,  jom  mirth  and  grief  together. 
Like  rain  and  sunshine  mix'd  in  April  weather. 
Your  different  tastes  divide  our  poet's  cares; 
One  foot  the  sock,  t'  other  the  buskin  wears : 
Thus,  while  he  strives  to  please,  he's  fbrc'd  to  dot. 
IJke  Volscius,  hip-hop,  in  a  single  boot 
Critics,  he  knows,  for  this  may  damn  his  books : 
But  he  makes  feasts  for  friends,  and  not  for  cooks. 
Though  errant-knights  of  late  no  favour  ffaid. 
Sure  you  will  be  to  ladies-errant  kind. 
To  fallow  fame,  knights -errant  make  profeasioa : 
We  damsels  fly,  to  save  our  reputation : 
So  ^hey  their  valour  show ;  we,  our  discretioii. 
To  lands  of  monsters  and  fierce  beasts  they  go : 
We  to  those  islands  where  rich  husbands  grow : 
Though  they're  no  monsters,  we  may  make  them  sob 
If  they  're  of  English  growth,  they  'U  bear  *t  with 

patience : 
But  save  us  from  a  spouse  of  Ofoonoko's  oationB! 
Then  bless  your  stars,  you  happy  London  wives. 
Who  love  at  large,  each  day,  vet  keep  your  lives! 
Nor  envy  poor  Imoinda's  doating  blindness. 
Who  thoiqpht  her  husband  kill'd  her  out  ol  kqid* 
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DesA  with  a  husbtfnd  ne'er  Imd  shown  such  cUarma, 

Haul  she  once  died  within  a  lover's  arms. 

Her  errour  was  fipom  ig^rance  proceeding : 

Poor  soul !  she  wanted  some  of  our  town-breeding ! 

Forpve  this  Indian's  fondness  of  her  spouse; 

Their  law  no  Christian  liberty  allows : 

Alas  !  they  make  a  conscience  of  their  vows ! 

If  virtue  in  a  Heathen  be  a  fault, 

Then  damn  the  heathen  school  where  she  was 

tduglit. 
She  might  have  leam'd  to  cuckold,  jilt,  and  sham, 
Had  Covent-Garden  been  in  Surioam* 


There's  his  last  refuge,  if  the  play  ^on*t  take, 
Yet  spare  j'oung  Dryden  for  his  father's  sakew 


PROLOGGUE 


TO  THE  HUSBAND  HIS  OWN  CUCKOLD, 

A  COME0V-,  ' 

WRlTrSH  BY  Ml.  J.  DRYDBN,  JUH. 

This  year  has  been  remarkable  two  ways. 
For  blooming  poets,  and  for  blasted  plays : 
We've  been  by  much  appearing  plenty  mock'd^ 
At  oiice  both  UntalizVl  and  over-stockU 
Our  authors,  too,  by  their  success  of  late. 
Begin  to  think  third-days  are  out  of  date. 
What  can  the  cause  be,  that  qjir  plays  won't  keep, 
Unless  they  have  a  rot  some  years,  like  sheep  ? 
For  our  parts,  wc  confess,  we're  quite  asham'd, 
To  read  such  weekly  bills  of  poets  damn'd, 
'Each  parish  knows  'tis  but  a  mournful  case 
l^lienchristi-ningsfall,  and  funerals  increase 
Thus  'tis,  and  thus  'twill  be,  when  we  are  dead, 
There  will  be  writers  which  will  ne'er  be  read. 
Why  will  you  be  such  wits,  and  write  such  things 
You're  willing  to  be  wasps,  but  want  th«>  stings. 
Let  not  your  spleen  provoke  you  to  that  height ; 
'Odslife !  you  don't  know  what  you  do,  sirs,  when 

you  write. 
You'll  find  that  PegasuS  has  tricks,  when  try'd. 
Though  3ron  make  nothing  on't,  but  up  and  ride : 
Ladies  and  all,  I'fiBith,  now  get  astride. 
Contriving  characters,  and  scenes,  and  plots, 
Is  grown  as  common  now,  as  knitting  knots  : 
With  the  same  ease,  and  negligence  of  thought, 
The  charming  play  is  writ,  and  fringe  is  wrought 
Though  this  be  frightful,  yet  we're  more  afraid. 
When  ladies  leave,  that  beaux  will  take  the  trade : 
Thus  far  'tis  well  enough,  if  here  'twould  stop, 
But  should  they  write,  we  must  e'en  shut  up  shop. 
How  shall  we  make  this  mode  of  writing  sink  ? 
A  mode,  said  I  ?  'tis  a  disease,  I  think, 
A  stubborn  tetter,  that's  not  cur'd  with  ink. 
For  still  it  spreads,  till  each  th'  infection  takes. 
And  seizes  ten,  for  one  that  it  forsakes. 
Otir  play  to  day  is  sprung  from  none  of  these ; 
Nor  should  you  damn  it,  though  it  does  not  please. 
Since  bom  without  the  bounds  of  your  four  seas. 
For  if  yon  grant  no  favour  as  'tis  new. 
Yet,  as  a  stranger,  there  is  something  doe  : 
From  Rome  (to  try  its  fate)  this  play  was  sent ; 
Start  not  at  Rome !  for  there's  no  popery  meant : 
Though  there  the  poet  may  his  dwelling  choose. 
Yet  still  he  knows  his  country  claims  his  Muse. 
Hither  an  oiling  his  first-born  he  sends, 
Whose  good  or  ill  success  on  you  depends. 
Yet  he  has  hope  some  kindness  may  be  shown. 
As  due  to  greater  merit  than  his  own, 
Aai  bcfi  the  sire  may  for  the  son  atone. 


PROLOGUE 

to  A  Very  good  wife> 

A  COMEDY,  Bt  PoWeLU 
tPOREN   BV    Mlt.    HAINES. 

Hebe's  a  jroung  fellow  here— »an  actor — Powell--* 
One  whose  person,  perhaps,  you  all  may  know  well ; 
And  he  has  writ  a  play— this  very  play 
Which  you  are  all  come  here  to  see,  to  day;  ^ 
And  so,  being  an  usiial  thing  to  speak 
Something  or  other  for  the  author's  sake. 
Before  the  play,  (in  hopes  to  make  it  take)  • 
I'm  come,  being  his  friend  and  fellow-player, 
To  say  what  (if  you  please)  you're  like  to  hear. 
First  know,  that  favour  which  I'd  fain  have  shown, 
I  ask  not  for,  in  his  name,  but  my  own ; 
For,  without  vanity,  I'm  better  known. 
Mean  time,  then,  let  me  beg  you  would  forbear 
Your  cat-calls,  and  the  instruments  of  war. 
For  mercy,  mercy,  at  your  feet  we  foil. 
Before  your  roaring  gods  destroy  us  all ! 
I'll  speak  with  words  sweet  as  distilling  honey. 
With  words— as  if  I  meant  to  borrow  money  j 
Fair,  gentle  sirs,  most  soft  alluring  beaux. 
Think  'tis  a  lady,  that  for  pity  sups. 
Bright  ladies — but  to  gain  the  ladies  grace, 
I  think  I  nbed  no  more  than  show  my  face. 
^'^xt  then,  you  authors,  be  not  you  severe ; 
Why,  what  a  swarm  of  scribblers  have  we  here ! 
One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine, 
AH  in  one  row,  and  brothers  of  the  pen.  [ten^ 

All  would  be  poets ;  well,  your  favour's  due 
To  this  day's  author,  for  he's  one  of  you. 
Among  the  few  which  are  of  noted  fame, 
I'm  safe ;  for  I  myself  am  one  of  them. 
You've  seen  me  smoke  at  Will's  among  the  wits; 
Pm  witty  too,  as  they  are — that's  by  fits. 
Now,  you,  our  city  friends,  who  hither  come 
By  three  o'clock,  to  make  sure  elbow-room: 
While  spouse,  tuckt-up,  does  in  her  pattens  trvdge 

it. 
With  handkerchief  of  prog^  like  troll  with  budget. 
And  here,  by  turns,  yoa  eat  plumb-cake  and  judge 

it: 
Pray,  be  you  kind,  let  me  your  grace  importune. 
Or  elscf — egad,  I'll  tell  you  all  your  fortune. 
Well,  now,  I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  say. 
And  that's  in  reference  to  our  third  day ; 
An  odd  request — may  be  you'll  think  it  so ; 
Pray  come,  whether  you  like  the  play  or  no : 
And  if  you'll  stay,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you. 
If  not — leave  your  half-crowns,  and  peace  be  wi' 
V     you  I 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  COURT^ 

ON  THE  queen's  BIRTB-BAY, 

1701. 

The  happy  Muse,  to  this  high  scene  preferr'dy 
Hereafter  shall  in  loftier  strains  be  heaid  ; 
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And,  soaring  to  transcend  her  usual  theme. 
Shall  sing  of  virtue  and  heroic  fame. 
No  longer  shall  she  toil  upon  the  stage. 
And  fruitless  war  with  Vice  and  Folly  wage ; 
No  more  in  mean  disguise  she  shall  appear, 
'  And  shapes  she  would  reform  be  forc'd  to  wear ; 
While  Ignorance  and  Malice  join  to  blame, 
And  break  the  mirrour  that  reflects  their  shame. 
Henceforth  she  shall  pursue  a  nobler  task, 
Show  her  bright  virgin  face,  and  scorn  the  Satyr's 

mask. 
Happy  her  future  days !  which  are  designed 
Alone  to  paint  the  beauties  of  the  miud : 
By  just  originals  to  draw  with  care, 
And  copy  from  the  court  a  faultless  fair: 
Such  labours  with  success  hcT  liopes  may  crown, 
And  shame  to  manners  an  in<orriirible  town. 

While  this  design  her  eager  thought  pui-sues. 
Such  various  virtues  all  around  she  views. 
She  knows  not  where  to  fix,  or  which  t'o  choose. 
Yet  still  ambitious  of  the  daring  flight. 
One  onl3»  awes  her  with  sujierior  finlit. 
From  that  attempt  the  conscious  Muse  retires. 
Nor  to  inimitable  worth  aspir*  s ; 
But  secretly  applauds,  and  silently  arlmires. 

Hence  she  reflects  upon  the  genial  ray 
That  tirst  enliven'd  this  auspicious  day : 
On  that  bright  star,  to  whose  indulgent  power 
We  owe  the  blessings  of  the  present  hour. 
Concurring  omens  of  propitious  Fate 
Bore,  with  one  sa-  red  birth,  an  equal  date; 
Whence  we  derive  whatever  we  possess. 
By  foreign  conquest,  or  dome?;tic  pi'ace. 

Then,  Britain,  then,  thy  dawn  of  bliss  begun  ; 
Then  broke  the  morn  tlint  lighted  up  this  sun ! 
Then  was  it  doomed  whose  councils  should  succeed, 
And  by  whose  arm  the  christian  world  be  freed; 
Then  the  fierce  foe  was  pre-onlainM  to  yield, 
And  then  the  battle  won  at  Blenheim's  glorious 
field. 


TUB 

TEARS  OF  AMARYLLIS  FOR  AMYNTAS, 

A  PASTORAL; 

LAMENTIMC  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  LATB 

LORD   MARQUIS   OF  BLANDFORD. 

INSCRIBED   TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LORD  GOOOLPHIN, 
LORD  HIGH  TREASURER  OF  ENGLAKD. 

Qualis  populea  ma^rcns  Philomela  sub  umbra 
Amissosqueritur  feet  us — 

miserabilc  carmen 

Integrat,  &  mocstis  lat^  loca  questibus  implet. 

Virg.  Geor.  4. 

T  WAS  at  the  time  when  new -returning  light 
With  welcome  rays  begins  to  chert"  the  sight ; 
M'hen  grateful  birds  prepare  their  thanks  to  pay. 
And  warble  hymns  tt>  hail  the  dawning  day  ; 
When  woolly  flocks  their  bleating  cries  renew. 
And  from  their  fleecy  sides  first  shake  the  silver  dew. 

'Twas  then  that  AmaryUi's,  heavenly  fair, 
Wouiulcd  with  grief,  ana  will  with  her  tlespair, 
Foj\<o<.k  her  myrtle  Inmer,  and  rosy  Inx!, 
To  tell  the  winds  her  woes,  and  niouru  Amyntas 
'     dtad* 


Who  had  a  heart  so  hard,  that  heard  her  crtet 

And  did  not  weep  ?  who  such  relentless  eyes  \ 

Tigers  and  wolves  their, wonted'rage  forego, 

And  dumb  distress,  and  new  compassion  show  ; 

As  taught  by  her  to  taste  of  human  woe. 

Nature  herself  attentive  silence  kept, 

And  motions  seem'd  suspended  while  she  wept ; 

The  rising  Sun  restrained  his  fiery  course, 

And  rapid  rivers  listened  at  their  source ; 

Ev'n  Echo  fcar'd  to  catch  the  flying  sound, 

I.est  repetition  should  her  accenU  drown ; 

T1ie  very  morning  wind  withheld  his  breeze,    ' 

Nor  fann'd  with  fragrant  wings  the  noiseless  trees  ; 

As  if  the  gentle  Zephyr  had  been  dead, 

And  in  the  grave  with  loved  AmynUs  laid. 

No  noise,  no  whispering  sigh,  no  murmuring  groan, 

Presnm'd  to  mingle  with  a  mother's  moan ; 

Her  cries  alone  her  anguish  couid  express. 

All  other  mourning  would  have  made  it  less. 

"  Hear  me,"  she  cried,  "  ye  nymphs  and  sylvan 

gods, 
Inhabitants  of  these  once-lov'd  abodes; 
Hear  my  distress,  and  lend  a  pitying  ear, 
Hear  my   complaint — you  would  not  hear  mj 

prayer; 
The  loss  which  you  prevented  not,  deplore. 
And  mourn  with  me  Amyntas,  now  no  more. 

"  Have  I  not  cause,  ye  cruel  powers,  to  mourn  ? 
Lives  there  like  me  another  wretch  forlorn  ? 
Tell  me,  thou  Sun,  that  round  the  world  doth  shine. 
Hast  thou  beheld  another  lovs  like  mine  ? 
Ye  winds,  who  on  your  wings  sad  accents  bear, 
And  catch  the  sounds  of  sorrow  and  despair. 
Tell  me  if  e'er  your  tender  pinions  bore 
Such  weiglit  of  woe,  such  deadly  sighs,  before  ? 
1'ell  me,  Utou  Earth,  on  whos(>  wide  spreading  base 
Thfc  wretched  load  is  laid  of  human  race, 
Dost  thou  not  foe]  thyself  with  me  opprest ! 
Lie  all  the  dead  so  heavy  on  thy  breast? 
"\\'hen  hoary  Winter  on  thy  shrinking  head 
His  icy,  cold,  depressing  hand  has  laid,| 
Hast  thou  not  felt  less  chilluess  in  thy  veins  ? 
I)o  I  not  pier<?c  thee  with  more  freezing  pains  ? 
But  why  to  th«'  do  I  relate  my  woe, 
Thou  cruel  Earth,  my  most  remorseless  foe. 
Within  whose  darksome  womb  the  grave  is  made. 
Where  all  my  joys  are  with  Amyntas  laid  ? 
What  is't  to  me,  though  on  thy  naked  head 
Eternal  Winter  should  his  horrour  shexl. 
Though  all  thy  nerves  are  numb'd  with  endless 

frost,  ^ 
And  all  thy  hopes  of  future  spring  were  lost? 
To  me  what  coint'ort  can  the  spring  afibrd ! 
Can  my  Amyntiis  l)e  with  spring  restor'd  ? 
Can  4ill  tlie  rains  that  fall  from  weeping  skies. 
Unlock  the  toaib  where  my  Amyntas  lies? 
No,  nev(T  !  never  ! — Say  then,  rigid  Earth, 
What  is  to  me  thy  everlasting  dearth  ? 
Though  never  flower  again  its  head  should  rear, 
Though  nevei-  tree  again  should  blossom  bear, 
Though  never  grasji  sliould  clothe  tlie  naked  grounrly 
Nor  ever  healing  plant  or  wholesome  herb  be  found. 
None,'noue  were  found  when  Lbewail'd  their  want  j 
Nor  wl)oIe'Oiue  IutI)  was  found,  nor  healing  plant. 
To  easii  Amyntiis  of  his  cruel  pains  ; 
In  vain  I  searehM  the  valleys,  hills  and  plains; 
But  withtn'd  leaves  alone  appeaHd  to  vitw. 
Or  poisonous  weeds  distilling  deadly  dew. 
An«i  if  some  n.iked  stalk,  not  quite  decay 'd. 
To  yield  a  fresh  aud  friendly  bud  essay'd, 
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I'ooti  as  i  i:each*d  to  crop  the  tender  shoot^ 
A  shrieking  mandrake  kili'd  it  at  the  root. 
Witness  to  this,  ye  fowns  of  every  wood. 
Who  at  thi*  prodiiry  astonish'd  stood. 
Well  I  remember  what  sad  sisiis  ye  made, 
What  showers  of  unavailing  tears  ye  shed; 
How  each  ran  fhdrfnl  to-h!s  mof«v  cave, 
■^^'hen  the  last  gasp  the  dear  Amyntas  gave* 
tor  then  the  air  was  fill'd  with  dreadful  cries, 
And  sadden  ni|?ht  o'ersprea<Lthe'djirken*d  skies; 
Phantoms,  and  fiends,   i[|id  wandering  fires  ap- 
peared, 
And  screams  of  ill-presaging  birds  Were  heard* 
The  forest  shook,  and  flinty  rocks  ^ere  oleft, 
And  frighted  streams  their  wonted  chatinels  left; ' 
With  frantic  grief  o'erflowing  fruitful  ground, 
tl'^hcre  many  a  herd  &nd   harmless  swain  was 

drown'd: 
While  I  forlorn  and  desolate  was  left,     . 
Of  every  help,  of  every  hope  bereft ; 
To  every  element  exposed  1  lay, 
And  to  my  griefe  a  more  defenceless  prey. 
For  thee,  Amyntas,  all  these  pains  were  borne, 
For  thoe  these  hands  were  wrung,  these  hairs  were 

torn ; 
For  thee  my  soul  to  sigh  shall  never  leave, 
These  eyes  to  weep,  this  throbbing  heart  to  heave. 
To  mourn  thy  fall,  Vl\  fly  the  hated  light, 
And  hide  my  bead  ip  shaded  of  endless  night : 
For  thou  wert  light,  and  life,  and  health,  to  me ; 
The  Sun  but  thanklrss  shines  that  shows  not  thee. 
Vert  thou  not  lovely,  graceful,  good,  and  young? 
The  joy  of  sight,  the  talk  of  every  tongue  ? 
Did  ever  branch  so  sweet  a- blossom  bear  ? 
Or  ever  early  fruit  appear  so  fair  ? 
Did  ever  youth  so.  far  his  years  transcend  ? 
Did  ever  life  so  im maturely  end  ? 
For  thee  the  tuneful  swains  provided  lays, 
And  I'very  Mose  preparM  thy  future  praise. 
For  thee  the  busy  nymph  stripp'd  ev<ry  grove. 
And  myrtle  wreeths  and  flowery  chaplets  wove. 
But  now,  ah  dismal  change !  the  tuneful  throng 
To  loud  lamentings  turn  the  cheerfni  song. 
Their  pleasing  task  the  weeping  virgins  leave. 
And  with  unflnishM  garlantfs  strew  thy  grave. 
There  let  me  fall,  there,  there  lamenting  lie, 
TTicre  grieving  grow  to  earth,  despair,  and  die." 

This  said,  her  loud  complaint  of  force  she  ccas'd, 
Excess  of  grief  her  faultcring  speich  suppress'd. 
Along  the  ground  her  colder  limbs  she  laid, 
Where  late  the  grave  was  for  Amyntas  made. 
Then  from  her  swimming  eyes  lx*gan  tu  pour 
Of  softly-foiling  raina  silver  shower ; 
Her  loosely-flowing  hair,  all  radiant  bright, 
O'enpread  the  dewy  grass  like  streams  of  light: 
As  if  the  Sun  had  of  his  beams  been  shorn. 
And  cast  to  Earth  the  glories  he  had  worn. 
A  sight  so  lovely  sad,  such- deep  distress 
No  tongue  can  tell,  no  pencil  can  express. 

And  now  the  winds,  trhich  had  so  long  been  tftill, 
B^'gan  the  swelling  air  with  sighs  to  fill : 
The  water-nymphs,  wjio  motionless  remained. 
Lake  images  of  ice,  while  she  complained, 
Nov  loos'd  their  streams;   as  when  descending 

rain's 
Roll  the  steep  torrents  headlong  o'er  the  plains. 
The  prone  creation,  «ho  so  long  had  gaz'd, 
CbarmM  with  her  cries,  and  at  her  gric£i  amaz'd^ 
Began  to  roar  and  liowl  with  horrid  yell^ 
XMsmal  to  hear,  and  temble'to  tell  j 

VOt.  X. 


.2B9 

Nothing  but  groans  and  sighs  were  heard  around, 
And  Kcho  multipiit-d  each  mournful  sound. 

"NN'hi'ii  all  at  once  an  universal  pause 
Of  grief  was  made,  as  from  some  secret  cause. 
The  balmy  air  witii  fragrant  scents  was  fill'd, . 
As^if  ea^'h  wi'qnng  tree  hid  gums  distilPd. 
Such,  if  not  sweeter,  was  the  rich  perfume 
Which  swift  ascended  from  Amyntas'  tomb : 
As  if  th*  Arabian  bird  her  nest  had  fir'd. 
And  on  the  spicy  pile  were  now  expired. 

And  now  the  turf,  which  late  was  naked  seen. 
Was  sudden  spread  with  lively-springing  green  ^ 
And  Amaryllis  saw,  with  wondering  eyes, 
A  flowery  bed,  where  she  had  wept,  arise ; 
Thick  as  the  pearly  dmps  the  fair  had  shed. 
The  blowing  buds  advauc'd  their  pui*ple  head.; 
From  every  tear  that  fell  a  violet  grew. 
And  thence  tiieir  sweetness  came,  and  thence  their 
mouruful  hue. 

Remember  this,  ye  nyipphs  and  gentle  maids^ 
When  solitude  yo  seek  in  gloomy  shaded ; 
Or  walk  on  banks  vhere  sfleut  waters  flow. 
For  there  this  lovely  flower  will  love  to  grow. 
Think  on  Amyntas  oft  as  ye  shall  stoop  • 

To  crop  the  stalks,  and  take  them  softly  up. 
When  in  your  snowy  necks  their  sweets  you  Wear, 
Oive  a  soft  sigh,  and  drop  a  tender  tear : 
To  lovM  Amyntas  pay  the  tribute  due, 
And  bites  his  peaceful  grave,  where  fiiit  they  grew 


TO  CYNTTUA, 

WEEPING  AND  KOT  SPBAKIMO. 
ELEGY. 

Vv  BY  are  tho^e  hours,  which  Heaven  in  pity  lent 
To  longing  love,  in  fruitless  sorrow  spent  ? 
Why  sighs  my  fair  ?  why  does  that  bosom  move 
With  any  passion  stirrVl,  but  rising  love  - 
Can  DU;<'ontent  find  place  within  that  breast. 
On  whose  soft  pillows  ev'n  Despair  might  rest  ? 
Divide  thy  woes,  and  give  me  my  sad  part  j 
I  am  no  stranger  to  an  aching  heart ; 
Too  well  I  know  the  force  of  inward  grief, 
And  well  can  bear  it  to  give  you  relief: 
All  love's  severest  pangs  I  can  endure : 
I  can  bear  pain,  though  hopeless  of  a  cure. 
I  know  what  *tis  to  weep,  and  sigh,  and  pray, 
To  wake  all  night,  yet  dread  the  breaking  day ; 
I  know  what  'tis  to  wish,  and  hope,  and  all  in  vain. 
And  meet,  for  hymble  love,  unkind  disdain: 
Anger  and  hate  I  have  been  forcM  to  bear, 
Kay,  jealousy — and  I  have  felt  despair. 
These  pains  for  ybu  I  have  been  forc'd  to  proT^ 
For  cruel  you.  when  I  b-gan  to  love. 
Till  warm  compassion  took  at  length  my  part,    ' 
And  melted  to  my  wish  your  yielding  heart. 
O  the  dear  hour  in  which  you  did  resign  1 
When  round  my  neck  your  willing  arms  did  twine. 
And,  in  a  kiss,  you  said  your  heart  was  mine. 
Through  each  returning  year  may  that  hour  be 
Distinguished  in  the  rounds  of  all  eternity  ; 
Gay  be  the  Sun  that  hour  in  all  his  light, 
I^t  hint  collect  the  day  to  be  more  bright, 
Shine  all  that  hour,  and  let  the  rest  be  night. 
And  shall  I  all  this  Heawm  of  bliss  receive 
From  you,  yet  not  laiMDt  W  see  you  grierai 
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Shall  I,  tvho  nourished  in  my  breast  desire. 
When  your  cold  scorn  and  frowns  forbid  Uie  fire ; 
Now  when  a  mutual  flame  you  have  fcwaVd, 
Axv\  the  dear  union  of  our  souls  is  seaPd, 
When  all  my  joys  complete  in  you  I  find, 
Shall  I  not  share  the  sorrows  of  your  mind  ? 
O  tell  me,  tell  me  all — whence  does  arise 
This  flood  of  tears  ?  whence  are  theke  frequent 

sighs  > 
Why  does  that  lovely  head,  like  a  fair  flower 
OpprcssM  with  drops  of  a  hard-falling  shower, 
Bend  with  its  weight  of  grief,  and  seem  to  grow 
Downward  10  earth,  and  kiss  the  root  of  woe  ? 
liean  on  my  brvast,  and  let  me  fold  thee  fast, 
Lock'd  in  these  arms,  think  all  thy  sorrows  past ; 
Or  what  remain  think  lighter  made  by  me; 
So  I  should  think,  were  I  so  held  by  thee. 
Murmur  thy  plaints,  and  gently  wound  my  ears ; 
Sigh  on  my  lip.  and  let  me  drink  thy  tears; 
Join  to  my  cheek  thy  cold  and  dewy  face, 
And  let  p^le  grief  to  glowing  love  give  place. 

0  8peak--fbr  woe  in  silence  most  appears; 
Spedk,  ere  my  fancy  magnify  my  fears. 

Is  there  a  cause  which  words  can  not  express  ? 
Can  I  not  bear  a  part,  nor  make  it  less  ? 
*I  know  not  what  to  think — am  I  in  feult  ? 

1  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  err'd  in  thought, 
Nor'wandcr'd  from  my  love;  nor  would  I  be 
T.on1  of  the  world,  to  live  depriv*d  of  thee. 
You  weep  afresh,  and  at  that  word  you  start ! 
Am  I  to  he  deprived  then  ? — ^must  we  part  ? 
Curse  on  that  word  so  ready  to  be  spoke. 

For  through  my  lips,  unmeant  by  me,  it  broke. 
Ob  no,  we  must  not,  will  not,  (rannot  part, 
And  my  tongue  talks,  unprompted  by  my  heart 
Yet  speak,  for  my  destruction  grows  apace. 
And  racking  fears  and  restless  doubts  increase, 
And  fears  and  doubts  to  jealousy  wil  I  turn, 
The  hottest  Hell,  in  which  a  heart  can  bum. 


AMORET. 


Fxia  Amorot  is  jtonc  astray; 

Pursue  and  seek  her,  every  lover; 
Pl\  tell  the  signs  by  which  you  may 

llie  wandering  shepherdess  discover. 

Coquet  and  coy  at  once  her  air. 

Both  study'U,  though  both  seem  neglected ; 
Careless  slie  is  witli  artful  care, 

Affecting  to  seem  wuiffected. 

With  skill  her  eyes  dart  every  glance. 
Yet  change  so  soon  you^d  ne'er  suspect  them  j 

For  she'd  persnade  they  wound  by  chance, 
Though  certain  aim  and  art  direct  thcnw 

She  likes  herself,  yet  others  hates 
For  that  which  in  herself  she  prizes; 

And,  while  she  laui^hs  at  them,  forgets 
Sh«  is  the  thing  that  she  despises. 


LESBIA. 


WiiEH  T^bta  first  I  saw  so  heavenly  fair, 
With  cy«  so  bright,  and  with  that  awful  air 
thought  my  heart,  which  durst  so  high  aspire, 
bold  as  his  who  snatchM  celestial  tire.- 


But  soon  as  e'er  the  beauteous  ideot  spoke/ 
Forth  from  her  coral  lips  such  folly  broke. 
Like  balm  the  trickling  nonsense  heal'd  my  wotmd. 
And  what  her  eyes  enthralled  her  tongue  unbounir 


DORIS. 

Doris,  a  nymph  of  riper  age. 

Has  every  grace  and  art, 
A  wise  observer  to  engage. 

Or  wound  a  heedless  heart. 

Of  native  blush,  and  rosy  dj'e, 

Time  has  her  cheek  bt-reft  i 
Which  makes  tlie  prudent  nymph  supply 

With  paint  th'  injurious  theft 

Her  sparkling  eyes  she  still  retains. 

And  teeth  in  good  repair; 
And  her  well-furnish'd  front  disdaimi 

To  grace  with  borrowed  hair. 

Of  size,  she  is  nor  short,  nor  tall. 

And  does  to  fat  incline 
No  more  than  what  the  French  would  call 

Aimabie  Embonpoint 

Farther  her  person  to  disclose 

I  leave — let  it  suffice. 
She  has  few  faults  but  what  she  know^ 

And  can  with  skill  disguise^ 

She  many  lovers  has  refiis'd, 

With  many  more  oomplyM  ; 
Which,  like  her  clothes,  when  little  m^d^ 

She  always  lays  aside. 

She's  one  who  looks  with  great  contempt 

On  each  afi'ected  creature, 
Whose  nicety  would  seem  exempt 

From  appetites  of  Nature. 

She  thinks  they  want  or  health  or 

Who  want  an  inclination; 
And  therefore  never  takes  offence 

At  him  who  pleads  his  passion. 

Whom  she  refuses  she  treats  still 
With  so  much  sweet  behaviour, 

That  her  refusal,  through  herskil]^ 
Looks  almost  like  a  favour. 

Since  she  this  softness  can  exprem 

To  those  whom  she  rejecta, 
She  must  be  very  fond,  you*ll  guesf, 

Of  such  whom  she  affects : 

But  here  our  Doris  fkr  outgoes 

All  that  her  sex  have  done ; 
She  no  regard  for  custom  knows^ 

Which  reason  bids  her  shun. 

By  reason  her  own  reason's  meanly 

Or,  if  you  please,  her  wilt : 
For,  when  this  last  is  discontent. 

The  ivcai  is  serv'd  but  ilL 

Peculiar  therefore  is  her  way; 

Whether  by  Nature  taught, 
I  shall  not  undertake  to  say. 

Or  by  experisuce  boogat* 
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Bat  who  o'er  nigtit  obtainM  her  grace, 

She  eaa  next  day  disown. 
And  stare  upon  the  ttrange  man's  face. 

As  one  she  ne'er  had  known. 

So  well  she  can  the  truth  disguise. 

Such  artful  wonder  framCy 
The  lover  or  distrusts  his  eyes,  ( 

Or  thinks  'twas  all  adr^un. 

Some  oenrare  this  as  lewd  and  low. 

Who  are  to  bounty  blind ; 
Tot  to  ftirxei  what  we  bestow 

Bespeaks  a  noUe  mnid» 

Doris  our  thanks  nor  asksi  nor  needs: 

For  all  her  fovours  done 
From  her  love  flow,  as  light  proceeds 

SpoQtanieous  from  the  Sun. 

On  one  or  other  still  her  fires 
Display  their  genial  force; 

And  she,  like  Sol,  alone  rctiix-9. 
To  shine  elsewhere  of  course. 


TO  SLEEP, 

BIBGT. 

O  SiEiP \  thou  flatU'rer  of  happy  minds. 
Row  soon  a  tnmbled  breast  thy  falsehood  finds  ? 
Thou  common  friend,  officious  in  thy  aid, 
Where  no  distress  is  shown,  nor  want  betray'd : 
But  oh !  how  swift,  how  sure  thou  art  to  shun 
The  wretch  by  fortune  or  by  love  undone  \ 
Where  arc  4hy  gentle  dews,  thy  softer  powers. 
Which  us'd  to  wait  upon  my  midnight  hotirs  ? 
Why  dost  thou  cease  thy  hovering  wings  to  spread, 
With  friendly  shade,  around  iny  restless  bed  f 
Can  no  complainings  thy  compassion  move  ? 
Is  thy  antipathy  so  strong  to  love  f 
O  no!  thou  art  the  prosperous  lover»8  friend, 
And  dost,  uocall'd,  his  pleasing  toils  attend. 
With  equal  kindness,  and  with  rival  charms, 
Thy  slumbeis  lull  him  in  his  fair-one's  arms ; 
Or  from  her  bosom  he  to  thine  retires. 
Where,  sooth'd  with  ease,  the  panting  youth  re- 
spires. 
Till  soft  lepow  restore  his  droopmg  sense. 
And  raptore  is  relieved  by  indolence. 
Bnt  oh !  what  torture  does  the  lover  bear. 
Forlorn  by  thee,  and  haunted  by  despair ! 
From  racking  thoughts  by  no  kind  slumber  firced. 
Bat  painful  nights  hin  joyless  days  succeed. 
But  why/  dull  god,  do  1  of  thetj  complain  ? 
Thou  didst  not  cause,  nor  canst  thou  case,  my  pain. 
Furgive  what  iny  distracting  gritjf  has  said  ; 
I  own,  uiyustly  I  thy  »loth  up  iraid. 
For  ofl  I  have  thy  proffer'd  aid  repell  d. 
And  my  reliurtant  eyes  from  rest  withheld ; 
Implor'd  the  Muse  to  brejik  thy  wntle  ihains, 
And  sung  with  Philomel  my  nightly  htrain;^ 
With  her  I  sing,  but  ceahe  not  with  her  song, 
For  more  «-nduring  woes  my  days  prolong. 
The  morning  lark  to  mine  atx-ords  his  note, 
A«d  tunes  to  my  distress  his  warbKng  throat: 
F^ch  setting  and  each  rising  Sun  I  mourn, 
W  ailing  alike  hu  absence  and  return. 
iknd  all  for  thee— what  had  I  well  nigh  said  ? 
I^  me  not  name  thee,  thou  too  charming  maid  l 


No,  as  the  wing'd  musicians  of  the  grove, 
Th*  associates  of  my  melody  and  love, 
In  moving  sound  alone  relate  their  pain. 
And  not  with  voice  articulate  complain ; 
So  shall  my  Muse  my  tuneful  sorrows  sing. 
And  lose  in  air  her  name  from  whom  they  spring. 
O  may  no  wakeful  thoughts  her  mind  molest. 
Soft  be  her  slumbers,  and  sincere  her  n^t : 
For  her,  O  Sleep !  thy  balmy  sweets  pripare ; 
The  peAce  I  lose  for  her,  to  her  transfer. 
Hush'd  as  the  falling  dews,  whose  noiseless  showers 
Impeari  the  folded  leaves  of  evening  flowers, 
Steal  on  her  brwv :  and  as  those  dews  attend, 
Till  warn'd  by  waking  Day  to  re-ascend, 
So  wait  thou  for  her  mom ;  then  gently  rise. 
And  to  the  world  restore  the  day-brtak  of  her  eycfc 


TO  SIR  GODFREY  KHEIXER, 


•CCASIONIO  BY  1.- 


-'s  Ficrvatt 


I  YiELo,  O  Kneller!  to  superior  skill. 
Thy  pencil  triumphs  o'er  the  poet's  quill : 
If  yet  my  vanquish'd  Muse  exert  her  lays, 
It  IS  no  more  to  rival  thee,  but  praise. 

Oft  have  I  try'd,  with  unavailing  care, 
To  trace  some  image  of  the  mucb-lov'd  fair; 
But  still  my  numbers  ineffectual  prov'd. 
And  rather  show'd  Ih)w  much,  than  whom,  I  lov'd^ 
But  thy  unerring  bauds,  with  matchless  art, 
Ilave  shown  my  eyes  th'  impression  in  my  heart  j 
The  bright  idea  both  exists  and  li\*eR, 
Such  vital  heat  thy  genial  pencil  pivcs : 
Whose  daring  point,  not  to  the  face  confin'd, 
Can  penetrate  the  heart,  and  paint  the  mind. 
Others  some  faint  rcsemblan'-e  may  expn-ss. 
Which,  as  'tis  drawn  by  chawe,  we  find  by  gtiesi. 
Thy  pictures  raise  no  doubts ;  when  brought  to 

view, 
At  once  they're  known,  awl  s^em  to  ktiow  us  tooh 
Transcendent  artist !  how  complete  thy  *kiil ! 
Thy  power  to  act  is  erjoal  to  thy  will. 
Nature  and  Art  in  thee  alikt^  cx>ntcnd, 
Not  to  oppose  each  other,  but  befriend  ; 
For  what  thy  fancy  has  with  fire  desigo'd, 
Is  by  thy  skill  both  temper'd  and  refin'd. 
As  in  thy  pictures  light  consents  with  shaJt^ 
And  each  to  other  is  subservient  made , 
Judgment  aivl  genius  ho  concur  in  thee. 
And  both  unite  in  perfect  harmony. 

But  aflcf-days,  my  friend,  must  do  thee  righ^ 
And  set  thy  virtues  in  uncnvy»d  light 
Fame  due  to  vast  desert  is  kept  in  store. 
Unpaid,  till  tho  deservfer  is  no  more 
Yet  thou,  in  present,  the  best  part  hast  gain'd. 
And  from  the  choseu  tew  ap)>lause  obtain'd : 
Ev'n  he  t^ho  best  could  judge,  and  best  oould 

praise, 
Has  hit'h  extoU'd  thee  in  his  deathless  lays; 
Ev'n  Drydeii  has  immortaliz'd  thy  name ; 
tjPt  that  alone  sufAce  thce«  think  that  fame. 
ITnfit  1  follow  where  he  led  thr  way. 
And  court  applause  by  what  I  sem  to  pay. 
Myself  I  praise,  while  I  thy  praise  inund. 
For  'tis  some  virtue,  virtue  to  commend  j 
And  next  to  deeds  which  our  own  honour  raiso^ 
Is  to  distinguish  th^m  who  a^it  prai^ 
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TO  A  CANDLE. 


>ELBCY. 


Thou  watchful  taper,  by  ^hose  silent  light 

I  lonely  pass  the  melancholy  night; 

Thou  faithful  witness  of  my  secret  pain. 

To  whom  alone  1  vi^nture  to  complain; 

O  learn  with  mc  my  hopeless  love  to  moan  ; 

Commiserate  a  life  so  hke  thy  own. 

Like  thine,  my  6amcs  to  my  destruction  turn, 

Wasting  that  heart  by  which  supply M  they  bum. 

Like  thine,  my  joy  and  suffering  they  display ; 

At  once  are  signs  of  life,  and  symptoms  of  decay. 

And  as  thy  fearful  flames  the  day  decline. 

And  only  during  night  presume  to  shine  ; 

Their  humble  rays  not  daring  to  aspire 

Before  the  Sun,  the  fonntatn  of  their  fire  t 

So  mine,  with  conscious  shame,  and  equal  awe, 

To  shades  obscure,  and  solitude,  withdraw ; 

Nor  dare  their  light  before  her  eyes  disclose, 

From  whose  bright  beams  their  being  first  arose. 


ovid'8  third  book  ot 
THE  ART  OF  LOVE, 

^TRANSLAtED  INTO  ENGLISH  VERS2. 
iTHEREIH 

•He  RECOMMENDS  THE  RULES  AUD  INSTRUCTIONS  TO 
THE  FAIR-SEX  IN  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THEIR  AMOURS; 
AFTER  HAVING  ALREADY  COMP.OSED  TWO  BOOKS  FOR. 
THE  USE  OF  MEM  UPON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

The  men  are  ann'd,  and  for  the  fight  prepare ; 
And  now  we  must  instruct  and  arm  the  fair. 
Both  sexes,  well  appointed,  take  the  field, 
And  mighty  Love  determine  which  Bhall  yield. 
Man  were  ignoble,  when  thus  arm'd,  to  show 
VTnequal  force  against  a  naked  foe : 
No  glory  from  such  conquelt  can  be  gained. 
And  odds  are  always  by  the  brave  disdained. 
But  some  exclaim—**  What  pbrenzy  rules  yonr 
mind? 
Would  you  fncrease  the  craft  of  woman-kind ! 
Teach  them  new  wiles  and  arts !  As  well  you  may 
Instruct  a  snake  to  bite,  or  wolf  to  prey." 
But,  sure,  too  hard  a  censure  they  pursue. 
Who  charge  on  all  the  failings  of  a  few. 
Examine  first  impartially  each  fair, 
Then,  as  she  merits,  or.condemn,  or  spare.- 
If  Menelaus,  and  the  king  of  men* 
'  With  justice  of  their  sister-wives  complain  j 
If  false  Eriphyle  forsook  her  faith, 
And  for  reward  procured  her  husband's  death ; 
Penelope  was  loyal  still,  and  chaste, 
Though  twenty  years  her  lord  in  absence  passM.. 
Reflect  how  Laodatna*s  truth  was  tryM, 
Who,  though  in  bloom  of  youth,  and  beauty's  pride. 
To  sh^re  her  husband's  fate,  untimely  dy*d. 
Think  bow  Alcerte's  piety  was  prov'd. 
Who  lost  her  life  to  save  the  man  she  lov'd. 
«•  Receive  me,  Capaneus,"  Avadne  cry'd  ; 
**  Nor  death  itself  our  nuptials  shall  divide : 
To  join  thy  ashes,  pleasM  J  shall  expiro:'*  . 
She  baid,  and  leap'd  amid  the  funeral  fire*  < 


Virtue  herself  a  goddess  we  confess, 

Both  female  in  her  name  and  in  her  dress  $ 

No  wonder,  then,  if,  to  her  sex  Inclined, 

She  cultivates  with  care  a  female  mind. 

Rut  these  exalted  spuls  exceed  the  reach 

Of  that  soft  art  which  I  pretend  to  teach; 

My  tender  bark  requires  a  gentle  gale, 

A  little  win<l  will  fill  a  little  sail. 

Of  sportive  Loves  I  sing,  and  show  what  ways 

The  willing  nymph  must  use  her  bliss  to  raise, 

And  how  to  captivate  the  man  she'd  please. 

Woman  is  soft,  and  of  a  tender  heart. 

Apt  to  receii^e,  and  to  retain,  LoVe's  dart: 

Man  has  a  breast  robust,  and  more  secure. 

It  wounds  him  not  so  deep,  nor  hits  so  sure. 

Men  oft  are  false ;  and,  if  you  search  with  care, 

You'll  find  less  fraud  imputed  to  the  fair. 

The  faithless  Jason  from  Medea  fled. 

And  made'Creusa  partner  of  his  bed. 

Bright  Ariadne,  on  an  unknown  shore. 

Thy  absence,  peijur'd  Theseus,  did  deplore* 

If,  then,  the  wild  inhabitants  of  air 

Forbore  her  tender  lovely  limbs  to  tear, 

It  was  not  owing,  Theseus,  to  thy  care. 

Inquire  the  cause,  and  let  Demophoon  tell^ 

Why  Phyllis  by  a  fate  untimely  fell. 

Nine  times,  in  vain,  upon  the  promised  day. 

She  sought  th'  appointed  shore,  and  view'd  the  sett 

Her  fall  the  fading  trees  consent  to  monm. 

And  shed  their  leaves  round  her  lamented  urn. 

The  prince  so  far  for  piety  renown'd. 
To  thee,  Eliza,  was  unfaithful  found ; 
I'o  thee,  forlorn  and  languishing  with  grief. 
His  sword  alone  he  left,  thy  last  relief. 
Ye  ruinM  nymphs,  shall  I  the  cause  impart 
Of  all  your  w6es  ?  'Twas  want  of  needful  art. 
Ijovc  of  itself  too  quickly  will  expire ; 
But  powerful  Art  perpetuates  dosirel 
A^'omen  hdd  yet  their  ignorance  bewail'd. 
Had  not  thi6  art  by  Venus  been  revcal'd. 

Before  my  sight  the  Cyprian  goddess  shone. 
And  thus  she  said — **  What  have  poor  women  done? 
Why  is  that  weak,  defenceless  sex  exposed. 
On  ever}'  side,  by  men  well  armM,  enclos'd  ? 
IVice  are  the  men  instructed  by  the  Muse, 
Nor  must  she  now  to  teach  the  sex  rcfVxse.  - 
The  hard,  who  iujur'd  Helen  in  his  song, 
Recanted  after,  and  redress'd  the  wrong. 
And  you,  if  on  my  favour  you  depend. 
The  cause  of  women,  while  you  live,  defend." 
This  said,  a  myrtle  sprig,  which  berries  bon. 
She  gave  me  (for  a  myrtle  wreath  she  wore)* 
The  gift  received,  my  sense  cnlighten'd  grew. 
Anil  from  her  presence  inspiration  drew. 
Attend,  ye  nymphs,  by  wedlock  imconfin'd, 
And  hear  my  precepts,  while  she  prompts  my  mind  c 
Ev'n  now,  in  bloom  of  youth,  and  beaoty's  prime, 
Beware  of  coming  a^e,  nor  waste  your  time : 
Now.  while  you  may,  and  ripening  years  invite. 
Enjoy  the  seasonable,  sweet  delight : 
For  rolling  years,  like  stealing  waters,  glide; 
Nor  hope  to  stop  their  ever-ebbing  tide : 
Think  not  hereafter  will  the  loss  repay  ; 
For  every  raoiTOw  will  the  taste  decay, 
And  leave  less/clish  than  the  former  day. 
f'\'e  seen  the  time,  when,  on  that  WTtber*d  tfaom. 
The  blooming  rose  vied  with  the  blushing  mom. 
With  fragrant  wreaths  I  thence  have  deck'd  my* 

head. 
And  see-faow'IcafleM  now,  and  hair  decay*d  1 
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And  you,  whonoir'ffae  love-skk youth  reject. 
Will  prove,  in  age,  what  pains  attend  negriect 
None,  then,  will  press  upon  your  midnicrht  boors, 
Nor  wake,  to  strew  your  street  with  morning 

flowers. 
Then  nightly  knockings  at  your  door  will  cease, 
Whose  noiseless  hammer,  then,  diay  rust  in  peacot 

Alas  !  how  soon  a  clear  complexion  fades !  ' 
How  soon  a  wrinkled  skin  plump  flesh  invades  ! 
And  what  avails  it,  though  tlic  fair-one  swears 
She  from  her  infancy  had  some  grey  hairs  i 
She  grows  all  hoary  in  a  few  more  years. 
And  then  the  venerable  truth  appears. 
The  snake  his  skin,  the  deer  his  horns  may  cast, 
And  both  renew- their  yoiiUi  and  vigours  past : 
But  no  receipt  can  human-kind  relieve,    ^ 
Doom'd  to  decrepit  aare  without  reprieve. 
Then  crop  the  flower  which  yet  invites  your  eye, 
And  which,  ungather'd,  on  Its  stalk  must  die. 
Besides,  the  tender  se^  is  form'd  to  bear. 
And  frequent  births  too  soon  will  youth  impair : 
Continual  harvest  wears  the  fruitful  field, 
And  earth  itself  decays,  too  often  tiJPd. 
ThoQ  didst  not,  Cynthia,  scorn  the  Latmian  swain ; 
Nor  thou,  Aurora,  Ccphalus  disdain ; 
The  Paphian  queen,  who  for  Adonis'  fate 
So  deeply  monrqM,  and  who  laments  him  yet, 
Has  not  been  found  inexorable  since ; 
Witness  Harmonia,  and  the  Dardan  prince. 
Thon  take  example,  mortals,  from  abo>'e, 
And  like  immortals  live,  aotl  like  them  love. 
KefusG  not  those  delights,  which  men  require, 
Nor  let  your  lovers  languish  with  desire. 
False  tbo'  they  prove,  what  loss  can  you  sustain } 
Thence  let  a  thousand  take,  'twill  all  remain. 
Though  constant  use  ev'n  Hint  and  steel  impairs, 
What  you  employ  no  diminution  fisars. 
Who  would,  to  light  a  torch,  their  torch  deny  ? 
Or  who  can  dread  drinking  an  ocean  dry  ? 
**  Still  women  lose,"  you  cry,  "  if  men  obtain  j*' 
What  do  they  lose,  that's  worthy  to  retain  I 
Tkink  not  this  said  to  prostitute  the  sex. 
But  undecehre  whom  needless  fears  perplex. 

Thus  far  a  gentle  breeze  supplies  our  sail, 
Now  lanch'd  to  sea,  we  ask  a  brisker  gale. 
And,  first,  we  treat  of  dress.  The  well  dress'd  vine 
Produces  plumpest  grapes,  and  richest  wine; 
And  plenteous  cpops-of  golden  grain  are  found. 
Alone,  to  grace  well-cultivated  ground. 
Beauty*s  the  gift  of  gods,  the  eex's  pride ! 
Vet  to  how  many  is  that  gift  dcny'd  ? 
Art  helps  a  face ;  a  face,  though  heavenly  fbir. 
May  quietly  fade  for  want  of  needful  care. 
In  ancient  days,  if  women  slighted  dress, 
Tlien  men  were  ruder  too,  and  lik'd  it  less. 
If  Hector's  spouse  was  c)ad  in  stubborn  stuff, 
A  soldier's  wife  became  it  well  enough. 
Ajax,  to  shield  his  ample  breast,  provides 
Seven  lusty  bulls,  and  tans  their  sturdy  hides ) 
And  might  not  he,  d'ye  think,  be  well  caress'd, 
And  yet  his  wife  not  elpgantly  dress'd  ? 
With  rude  simplicity  Rome  flr^t  was  built. 
Which  now  ve  see  adorn'd,  and  carv'd,  and  gilt. 
This  capital  with  that  of  old  compare ; 
Some  other  Jove,  you'd  think,  was  worshipp'dtheie. 
That  lofty  pile,  where  senates  dictate  law, 
When  Tatiot  reign'd,  was  poorly  thatch'd  with 


And  where  Apollo's  fane  refulgent  stands, 
Wm  heiretofiNre  a  tmck  of  pastuie-laod^ 


Let  ancient  manners  ether  men  delight ; 

But  me  the  modem  please,  as  more  polite. 

Not  that  materials  now  in  gold  ai-e  wrought. 

And  distant  shores  for  orient  pearls  are  soDght  i 

Nor  for,  that  hills  exhaust  their  mar!)le  veins. 

And  stnictures  rise  whose  bulk  the  sea  restrains; 

But,  that  the  world  is  cjvijiz'd  of  late. 

And  j)ol  sh'd  from  the  rust  of  former  date. 

Let  not  the  mnnph  with  pendants  load  her  ear. 

Nor  in  embroidery,  or  brocade,  appear ; 

Too  rich  a  dress  may  sometimes'  check  desire. 

And  cleanliness  more  animates  Love's  fire 

The  hair  <lispos'd,  may  gain  or  lose  a  grace, 

And  much  become,  or  misbecome,  the  face. 

What  suits  your  features,  of  your  glass  inquire ; 

For  no  one  rule  is  fix'd  for  head-attire. 

A  face  too  long  should  part  and  flat  the  hair. 

Lest,  upward  combM,  the  length  too  much  appear: 

So  Laodamia  dress'd.     A  face  too  round 

Should  show  the  ears,  and  with  a  tower  be  crown'4* ' 

On  either  shoulder,  one  her  locks  displays ; 

Adom'd  like  Phoebus,  when  he  sings  his  lays : 

Another,  all  her  tresses  tics  bohiad ; 

So  dress'd,  Diana  hunts  the  foaiful  hind. 

Dishevell'd  locks  most  graceful  are  to  some; 

Others,  the  binding  fillets  more  become : 

Some  plait,  like  spiral  shells,  their  braided  hair. 

Others,  the  loose  and  waving  curl  prefer. 

But  to  recount  the  several  dresses  worn, 

Which  artfully  each  several  face  adorn. 

Were  endless,  as  to  tell  the  leaves  on  trees. 

The  beasts  on  Alpine  hills,  or  Hybla's  bees. 

Many  there  are,  who  seem  to  slight  all  care. 

And  with  a  pleasing  negligence  ensnare ; 

Whose  mornings  oft  in  such  a  dress  are  spent. 

And  all  is  art  that  looks  like  accident. 

With  such  disorder  lole  was  grac'd. 

When  great  Alcides  first  the  nymph  embrac'd. 

So  Ariadne  came  to  Bacchus'  bed, 

W^hen  with  the  conqueror  from  Crete  she  fled. 

Nature,  indulgent  to  the  sex,  repays 
The  losses  they  sustain,  by  various  ways. 
Men  ill  supply  those  hairs  they  shed  in  asrc. 
Lost,  like  autumnal  leaves,  when  north  winds  rag^ 
Women,  with  juice  of  herbs,  grey  locks  disguise,  • 
And  Art  gives  colour  which  with  Nature  vies. 
The  well-wove  towefs  they  wear,  their  own  are 

thought ; 
But  only  are  their  own,  as  what  they've  bought. 
Nor  need  they  blush  to  buy  heads  ready  dress'd. 
And  choose,  at  public  shops,  what  suits  them  best. 

Costly  apparel  let  the  fkir  one  fly, 
£nrich'd  wiU)  gold,  or  with  the  Tyrian  dye. 
What  folly  must  in  suoh  expense  appear, 
When  more  becoming  colours  are  less  dear } 
One  with  a  dye  is  ting'd  of  lovely  blue , 
Such  as,  through  air  serene,  the  sky  we  view. 
With  yellow  lustre  see  another  spread. 
As  if  the  golden-fleece  compos'd  the  thread. 
Some  of  the  sea-green  wave  the  cast  display; 
With  this  the  nymphs  their  beauteous  forms  arrjyy  j 
And  some  the  saffron  hue  will  well  adoi-n; 
Such  is  the  mantle  of  tlie  blushing  Mom. 
Of  myrtle-berries,  one  the  tincture  shows ; 
In  this,  of  amethysts,  the  purple  grows. 
And  that  more  imitates  the  paler  rose. 
Nor  Thracian  cranes  forget,  whose  silyery  plumes 
Give  patterns,  which  employ  the  mimic  looms. 
Nor  almond,  nor  the  chesnut  dye  disclaim  j 
Nor  othen,  which  from  wax  derij«  their  nam<N 
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As  Belds  you  find,  with  Tarious  flowers  o'erapread, 
When  vineyards  bud,  and  winter's  frost  is  fled  j 
So  Tarious  are  the  colours  you  may  try, 
Of  which  the  thirsty  wool  imbibes  the  dye. 
Try  every  one :  what  best  becomes  you,  wear; 
For  no  coniplexjon  all  alike  can  bear. 
If  fair  the  skin,  black  may  become  it  best. 
In  black  the  lovely  fair  Briseis  dress'd: 
If  brown  the  nymph,  let  her  be  cloth'd  in  white, 
Andromeda  so  charm*d  the  wondering  sight 
I  need  not  warn  you  of  too  ptowerful  smells, 
Which  sometimes  health,  or  kindly  heat,  expds. 
Kor,  from  your  tender  legs  to  pluck  with  Care 
The  casual  growth  of  all  unseemly  hair. 
Though  not  to  nymphs  of  Caucasus  I  sing, 
Nor  such  who  taste  remote  the  Mystan  spring ; 
Yet,  let  me  warn  you,  that,  through  no  neglect, ' 
You  let  your  teeth  disclose  the  least  defect 
You  know  the  use  of  white  to  make  you  fair, 
And  how,  with  red,  lost  colour  to  repair , 
Imperfect  eye-brows  you  by  art  can  mend, 
And  skin,  when  wanting,  o^er  a  scar  extend. 
Nor  noed  the  fair-one  be  asham'd,  who  tries, 
^y  art,  to  add  new  lustre  to  her  eyes. 

A  little  book  IVe  made,  but  with  great  care, 
How  to  preserve  the  face,  and  how  repair. 
In  that,  the  nymphs,  by  time  or  chance  annoyM, 
May  see,  what  pains  to  please  them  Vve  employed. 
But,  still  beware,  that  from  your  1over*s  eye 
You  keep  concealed  the  medicines  you  apply : 
Though  art  assists,  yet  must  that  art  be  hid, 
l£st,  whom  it  would  invite,  it  should  forbid. 
Who  would  not  take  offence ,  to  see  a  face 
All  daubM,  and  dripping  with  the  melted  grease  ^ 
And  tho*  your  unguents  bear  th'  Athenian  name. 
The  wool's  unsavoury  scent  is  still  the  same. 
Marrow  of  stags,  nor  your  pomatums  try. 
Nor  clean  your  fiirry  teeth,  when  men  are  by ; 
For  many  things,  when  done,  afford  delight, 
Which  yet,  while  doing,  may  ofiend  the  sight 
Ev'n  Myro's  statues,  which  for  art  surpass 
All  others,  once  were  but  a  shapeless  mass; 
Rudv  was  that  gold  which  now  in  rings  is  worn. 
As  once  the  robe  you  wear  was  wool  unshorn. 
Think,  how  that  stone  rough  in  the  quarry  grew, 
Which,  now,  a  perfect  Venus  shows  to  view.         ' 
While  we  suppose  you  sleep,  repair  your  face, 
Lock'd  from  (i>8erveTS,  in  some  secret  plaee. 
Add  the  last  hand,  before  yourselves  you  show ; 
Your  need  of  art,  why  should  your  lovers  know  ? 
For  many  things,  when  most  conoealM,  are  best ; 
And  few  of  strict  inquiry  bear  the  test. 
Those  figures  which  in  theatres  are  seen. 
Gilded  without,  are  common  wood  within. 
But  no*  spectators  are  allow-d  to  pry, 
Till  all  is  finished,  which  allures  the  eye. 

Yet,  I  must  own,  it  oft  affords  delight. 
To  have  the  fair-one  comb  her  hair  in  sight;  . 
To  view  the  flowing  honours  of  her  head 
Fall  on  her  neck,  and  o'er  her  shoulder  spread. 
Bat  Ut  her  look,  that  she  with  rare  avoid 
All  fruitful  humours,  while  she's  so  em|»l«>y'd^ 
liet  her  not  still  undo,  with  pz-evish  haste, 
All  that  her  woman  does,  who  d&s  her  best 
I  hate  a  vixen,  that  her  maid  assails. 
Ami  vtrafches  with  her  bodkin,  or  hiT  nails; 
While  tlie.  poor  girl  in  blood  and  tears  must  mourn, 
And  her  licart  curses,  what  her  haiuls  adorn, 
l^et  her  t»  ho  has  no  hair,  or  has  but  some, 
Pla]>t  ccntiiieb  bufore  her  dre«»ing-room  i 


Or  in  the  fane  of  the  good  goddesi  drew. 
Where  all  the  male^kind  are  debarred  accesfc 

*1\m  said,  that  I  (but  'tis  a  Ule  devia'd) 
A  lady  at  her  toilet  once  sorpris'd ; 
Who,  starting,  snatch'd  in  haste  the  tower  she  wore. 
And,  in  a  hurry,  plac'd  the  hinder  part  before. 
But  on  our  foes  hW  every  such  dispmce. 
Or  barbarous  beauties  of  the  Farthian  raoei 
Ungrao^l  ^tis  to  see  without  a  horn 
The  lofty  hart^  whom  branches  best  adorn  ; 
A  leafless  tree,  or  an  unverdant  mead ; 
And  as  ungraceful  is  a  hairless  head. 

But  think  not  these  instructions  kk  design'd 
For  first-rate  beauUes  of  the  finish'd  knid  : 
Not  to  a  Semele,  or  Leda  bright. 
Nor  an  Europa,  those  my  rules  I  write ; 
Nor  the  fair  Helen  do  I  teach^  whose  cbanna 
Stirr'd  up  Atrides,  and  all  Greece,  to  anns : 
Thee  to  regain,  well  was  that  war  b^^n. 
And  Paris  well  defended  what  he  won  ; 
What  lover,  or  what  husband,  would  not  fight 
In  such  a  cause,  where  both  are  in  the  right } 

The  crowd  I  teach,  some  homely,  and  some  &ir^ 
But,  of  the  former  sort,  the  lai'ger  share. 
The  handsome  least  require  the  help  of  Art, 
Rich  in  themselves,  and  pleas'd  with  Nature's  part. 
When  calm  the  sea,  at  ease  the  pilot  lies. 
But  all  hb  skill  exerts  when  storms  arise. 

Faults  in  your  person,  or  your  fisce,  correct : 
And  few  are  seen  that  have  not  some  defect 
The  nymph  too  short,  her  seat  should  seldom  quit. 
Lest,  when  she  stands,  she  may  be  thought  to  sit ; 
And  when  extended  on  her  couch  she  lies. 
Let  length  of  petticoats  conceal  her  size. 
The  lean  of  thick-wrought  stuff  her  clothes  should 

choose. 
And  fuller  made,  than  what  the  plumper  use. 
If  pale,  let  her  the  crimson  juice  apply , 
If  swarthy,  to  the  Pharian  varnish  fly. 
A  leg  too  lank,  tight  garters  still  must  wear  ; 
Nor  should  an  ill-shap'd  loot  be  ever  bare. 
Round  shoulders,  bolster'd,  will  appear  the  least ; 
And  lacing  strait,  confhies  too  full  a  breast 
Whose  fingers  are  too  fat,,  and  nails  too  coarK, 
Should  alwa>'?  shun  much  gesture  in  discourse. 
And  you,  whose  breath  is  touch'd,  this  caution  take. 
Nor  festing,  nor  too  near  another,  speak. 
Ijet  not  the  nymph  with  laughter  much  abound. 
Whose  teeth  are  black,  uneven,  or  unsound. 
You  hardly  think  how  much  on  thft  depends. 
And  how  a  laugh,  or  spoils  a  face,  or  mends. 
Gape  not  too  wide,  lest  you  disclose  your  giims. 
And  lose  the  dimple  which  the  cheek  becomes. 
Nor  let  your  sides  too  strong  concussions  shake. 
Lest  you  the  softness  of  the  sex  forsake. 
In  some,  distortions  quite  the  face  disguise ; 
Another  laughs,  that  you  would  think  she  cries. 
In  one,  too  hoarse  a  voice  we  hear  betray'd. 
Another's  is  as  harsh  as  if  she  bniy'd. 

What  cannot  art  attain !  Many,  with  ease. 
Have  leanfd  to  weep,  both  when  and  bow  they 

please. 
OtlierS,  through  affectation,  lisp,  and  find, 
In  iiupeifiK^tion,  charms  to  catch  mankind. 
Neglect  no  means  which  may  promote  your  ends ; 
Now  learn  what  way  of  walkmg  recommends 
I'oo  mus^'uliue  a  motion  bhocks  the  sight ; 
V.\it  fi-niale  graee  allures  with  strange  delight 
( )rie  has  an  artful  swing  and  jut  behind, 
N^'hich  helps  iier  coats  to  catch  the  swfAKug  wiad  i 
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SweliM  witK  Qie  wanton  wind,  they  loosely  flow. 
And  every  step  and  forceful  motion  show. 
Another,  like  an  Umbrian's  sturdy  spouse. 
Strides  all  the  space  her  petticoat  allows. 
Between esctremes,  in  this,  a  mean  adjust; 
Nor  show  too  nice  a  gait,  nor  too  robust 
If  snowy  white  your  neck,  you  still  should  wear 
That,  and  the  shoulder  of  the  left  arm,  bare, 
Such  sights  ne*er  lail  to  fire  my  amorous  heart, 
And  make  me  pant  to  kiss  the  naked  part 
Syrens,  though  monsters  of  the  stormy  main,  ■ 
Can  ships,  when  under  sail,  with  songs  detain : 
Scarce  could  Ulysses  by  his  friends  be  bound. 
When  first  he  listened  to  the  charming  sound. 
Singing  insinuates :  learn,  all  ye  maids; 
Ofi,  when  a  fece  forbids,  a  voice  persiuides. 
Whether  on  theatres  loud  strains  we  hear. 
Or  in  Ruelle  some  soft  Egyptian  air. 
Well  shall  she  sing,  of  whom  I  nyike  my  choice. 
And  with  her  lute  accompany  her  voice. 
The  rocks  were  stirr'd,  tlie  beasts  to  listen  stayed, 
When  on  his  lyre  melodious  Orpheus  playM ; 
£v*n  Cerberus  and  Hell  that  somid  obey'd. 
And  stones  officious  were,  thy  walls  to  raise, 
O  Thebes  !  attractwl  by  Amphion's  lays. 
The  dolphin,  dumb  itself,  thy  voice  admirM, 
And  was,  Arion,  by  thy  songs  inspired. 
Of  sweet  Gal  I  i  mac  li  us  the  works  rehearse. 
And  read  Philetis*  and  Anacreon's  verse. 
Tercntian  plays  may  mnch  the  mind  improve; 
But  softest  Sappliu  best  instructs  to  love. 
Propertius,  Gallus,  and  Tibullus  n  ad. 
And  let  Varronian  verse  to  these  succeed. 
Then  mighty  Maro^s  work  with  care  peruse  ; 
Of  all  the  Utin  bards  the  noblest  Muse. 
Ev'n  I,  'tis  possible,  in  after-days, 
May  'scape  oblivion,  ami  be  nam 'd  with  these. 
My  laboured  lines  some  readers  may  approve. 
Since  Pve  in<itructt'd  cither  sex  in  love. 
WTiatcver  book  you  rtjnd  of  this  soft  art, 
Read  with  a  lover's  voice,  ami  lover's  heart 

Tender  epistles,  too  by  me  are  fram'd, 
A  work  bvture  unthoug^t-of,  and  unnam'd. 
Such  was  your  sacred  will,  O  tuneful  Nine! 
Such  thine.  Apollo !  and,  Lyaius,  tliine ! 

Still  unaccomplishM  may  the  maid  be  thought, 
Who  gracefully  to  dance  was  never  taught: 
That  active  dancing  may  to  love  engage. 
Witness  the  well-kept  dancers  of  the  stage. 

Of  some  old  trifli>s  Tm  asham'd  to  tell, 
Though  it  becumiiS  the  sex  to  trifle  well ; 
To  raiHe  prettily,  or  slur  a  dye. 
Implies  both  cunnhig  and  dexterity. 
Nor  is't  amiss  at  chess  to  be  expert. 
For  games  most  thoughtful,  sometimes,  most  divert 
Leara  e\ery  game,  you'll  find  it  prove  of  use : 
Parties  begun  at.  play,  may  love  produce. 
But  easier  'tis  to  leani  how  bets  to  lay. 
Than  how  to  keep  your  temper  while  you  play. 
Unguanled  then  t^ch  breast  is  open  laid. 
And  while  the  hearrs  intent,  the  heart's  betray'd. 
Then  base  desire  of  gain,  then  rage,  appears, 
Quarrels  and  brawls  ariitc,  and  anxious  fears ; 
Then  clamours  and  revilinini  reach  the  sky. 
While  losing  gamesters  all  the  gods  defy. 
Then  horrid  oatlis  are  utter'd  every  cast ; 
They  grieve,  and  curse,  and  storm,  nay,  weep  at 

last 
Good  Jove,  avert  sueh  shameful  faults  as  these 
From  every  uy  utph,  whose  heart's  ioclki'd  U>  pleajio- 


Soft  recreations  fit  the  female  kind ; 
Nature,  for  men,  has  rougher  sports  designM : 
To  wield  the  sword,  and  hurl  the  pointed  spear ; 
To  stop  or  turn  the  steed  in  full  career. 

I'hough. martial  fields  ill  suit  your  tender  frames. 
Nor  may  you  swim  in  Tiber's  rapid  streams ; 
Vet  when  Sol's  burning  wheels  from  Leo  drive. 
And  at  the  glowing  Vir^gin's  sign  arrive, 
'Tis  both  allowed  and  fit  you  should  repair 
To  pleasant  walks,  and  breathe  refreshing  air.  ' 
To  Pompey's  gardens,  or  the  shady  groves 
Which  Caesar  honours,  and  which  Phffibus  loves: 
Phoebus,  who  sunk  the  proud  Egyptiau  fleet. 
And  made  Augustus'  victory  complete. 
Or  seek  those  shades,  where  monuments  of  fame 
Are  rais'd,  to  Li  via- s  and  Octavia's  name; 
Or  where  Agrippa  first  adorn'd  the  ground, 
When  he  with  naval  victory  was  crowu'd. 
To  Isis*  fane,  to  theatres,  resort ; 
And  in  the  Circus  see  the  noble  sport. 
In  e%ery  public  place,  by  turns,  be  shown ; 
In  vain  you're  fair,  while  you  remain  unknown. 
Shonld  you,  in  singing,  Thamyras  transcend  j 
Your  voice  unheard,  who  could  your  skill  commend  f 
Had  not  Apelles  drawn  the  sea -bom  queen. 
Her  beauties  still  beneath  the  waves  had  been. 

Poets,  iuspir'd,  writo  only  for  a  name. 
And  think  their  labours  well  roimy'd  with  fame.   . 
In  former  days,  1  own,  the  poets  were 
Of  gods  and  kings  ihe  most  peculiar  care ; 
Majestic  awe  was  in  the  name  allow'd. 
And  they  with  rich  possessions  were  eodow'd. 
Rnnius  with  honours  was  by  Stipio  grac'd, 
And,  next  his  own,  the  iK>et's  statue  plac'd. 
Hut  uow  thtir  ivy  crowns  bear  no  estoum. 
And  all  their  learning's  thought  an  idle  dream.. 
Still,  there's  a  pleasure,  that  proceeds  from  praise : 
What  could  the  high  rono  n  of  Homer  raise, 
1)ut  that  he  sung  his  Iliad's  deathless  lays  ? 

Who  could  have  been  of  Danae's  cliarms  assnr'd. 
Had  she  grown  old,  within  her  tower  immnr'd  r 
'ITiis,  as  a  rule,  let  every  nymph  pursue; 
That  'tis  her  interest  oft  to  come  in  view. 

A  hungry  wolf  at  all  the  herd  will  run, 
fn  hopes,  through  many,  to  make  sure  of  one. 
So  let  the -fair  the  gazing  crowd  assail, 
I'hat  over  one,  at  least,  she  may  prevail. 
In  every  place  to  please,  be  all  her  thought  ? 
Where,  sometimes,  least  we  think,  the  fish  ii 

caught 
Sometimes,  all  day,  we  hnnt  the  tedious  foil; 
Anon,  the  stag  himself  shall  seek  the  toil. 

How  could  Andromeda  once  doubt  relief, 
Whijse  charms  are  heighten'd  and  adom'd  by 

grief  ? 
The  widow 'd  fair,  who  sees  her  lord  expire. 
While  yet  she  weeps,  may  kindle  new  desire, 
And  Hymen's  torch  rc-li^ht  with  funeral  fire. 

Beware  of  men  who  are  too  sprucely  dress'd : 
And  look,  you  fly  with  speed  a  fop  profesb'd. 
Such  tools,  to  you,  and  to  a  thousand  more, 
Will  tell  the  same  dull  story  o'er  and  o'er. 
This  way  and  that,  unstcailily  they  rove. 
And,  never  fix'd,  arc  fugitives  in  love. 
Such  fluttering  things  all  women  sure  should  hate, 
fight  as  themselves,  and  more  efieminate. 
Believe  me,  all  I  say  is  for  your  good;        ■  . 
Had  Priam  been  believ  d,  Troy  still  had  st/>od. 

Many  with  base  designs,  u  ill  passion  feign, 
Who  know  no  love,  but  sa|xU4  love  yf  gain. 
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But  let  no  powder'd  heads,  nor  essenc'd  hair. 
Your  well-believin.q^,  easy  hearts  enmsre. 
Rich  clothes  axf"  oft  by  common  sharpen  worn. 
And  diamond  rings  felonious  hands  atiorn.. 
So  may  your  lover  bum  with  fierce  desire 
Your  jewels  to  enjoy,  and  best  attire. 
Poor  Chloe,  robb'd,  runs  crying  through  th^ 

streets; 
And  ai  she  runs,  "  Give  me  my  own,"  repeats. 
How  often,  Venus,  hast  thou  heard  such  cries. 
And  Iaugh*d  amidst  thy  i^ppian  votaries  ! 
Some  so  notorious  are,  their  very  name 
Must  every  nymph  whom  they  fiequent,  defame. 
Be  wani'd  by  ills,  ?rjiich  others  have  destroy'd. 
And  faithless  men  with  constant  care  avoid. 
Jrust  not  a  Theseus,  fair  Athfnian  maid. 
Who  has  so  oft  th'  attei.tinj?  go<ls  betray'd. 
And  thou,  Oemophoon,  heir  to  Theseus'  crimes, 
Hast  lost  thy  credit  to  all  futurr  times. 

Promise  for  promise  equally  arJbrd, 
But  once  a  contract  m-ide,  kct-p  well  your  word. 
For  she  for  any  act  of  Hell  i^  fit. 
And,  undiflmayM,  may  sarrilearc  commit. 
With  impious  hands  c«Mild  quench  the  vc»tal  fire, 
Poison  her  hushand  in  her  arms  for  hire; 
Who  first  to  take  a  lover's  crift  complies, 
And  then  defrauds  him,  anti  his  claim  denies. 

But  hold,  my  Muse,  chtck  thy  unnily  horse. 
And  more  in  sight  pursue  th*  intended  courBC. 

If  love-epibtlts  tender  Imes  impart, 
And  billet-doux  are  sent,  to  sound  j'onr  heart ; 
Let  all  such  leUers,  by  a  feithftil  maid, 
Or  confident,  be  secretly  convcy'd : 
Soon  from  the  words  you'll  judge,  if  read  with  care, 
When  feign'd  a  jjaasion  is,  and  when  sincere. 
Ere  in  retnm  5'ou  write,  some  time  require ; 
Delays,  |f  not  too  long,  increase  desire  : 
Nor  let  the  pressing  youth  with  ease  obtain, 
>Ioryet  refuse  him  with  too  rude  disdain  ; 
Now  let  his  hopes,  now  let  his  fears  increase. 
But  by  degrees  let  fear  to  hope  give  place. 

Be  sure  avoid  set  phrases,  when  you  write; 
The  usual  way  of  speech  is  more  polite. 
How  have  I  seen  the  puzzleil  lover  vexM, 
To  read  a  letter  with  hard  words  perplex'd  ! 
A  stylo  too  coarse  takes  from  a  hamlsomc  fac«. 
And  makes  us  wish  an  uglier  in  its  place. 

But  since  (thoucrh  chastity  be  not  your  care). 
You  from  your  husband  still  would  hide  th*  aflair, 
Write  to  no  stranger  till  his  truth  be  try*d. 
Nor  in  a  foolish  messenger  confide. 
What  agonies  that  woman  undergoes, 
Whose  hand  the  traitor  threatens  to  expose ; 
Who,  rashly  trusting,  dreads  to  be  deceir'd. 
And  lives  for  ever  to  that  dread  enslaved  ! 
Such  tireacher\'  can  never  be  surpassed, 
For  those  discoveries  sure  as  lightning  blast. 
Might  I  advise,  fraud  should  with  fraud  be  paid ; 
let  arms  repel  all  who  with  arms  invade^ 

But  since  your  letters  may  bo  brought  to  lijrht. 
What  if  in  several  hands  you  learn'd  ^o  write ! 
My  curse  on  him  who  first  the  sex  bctray'd, 
And  this  ad  rice  so  necessary  made. 
Nor  let  your  pocket-book  two  hands  contain, 
First  rub  your  lover's  out,  then  write  again. 
Still  one  coutriyance  more  remains  behind, 
Which  5''ou  may  use  as  a  convenient  blind ; 
As  if  to  women  writ,  your  letters  frame, 
A|id  let  youf  friend  to  you  subscribe  9  feipale 


Now  greater  things  to  tell,  my  Mose  prepare^ 
And  clap  on  all  the  sail  the  bark  cail  bear. 
Let  no  rude  passions  in  your  looks  &id  place  ^ 
For  fmy  will  dfform  the  finest  f;:ce  : 
It  swells  the  lips,  and  blackens  all  the  veins. 
While  in  the  eye  a  Gorgon  horrour  reigns. 

When  on  her  flute  divine  Minert-a  play*<it 
And  in  a  fountain  mw  the  change  it  made. 
Swelling  her  chei'k  j  she  flung  it  quite  aside: 
'**  Nor  is  thy  music  so  much  worth,"  she  cry'd- 
Look  in  your  glass  when  you  with  anger  glow. 
And  you'll  coofi'ss,  you  scarce  yourselves  can 
Nor  with  excessive  pride  insult  the  sight,      [know* 
For  gentle  looks,  alone,  to  love  invite. 
Believe  it  as  a  truth  that's  daily  try*d, 
There*s  nothing  more  detestable  than  pride* 
How  have  I  seen  some  airs  disgust  create. 
Like  things  which  by  antipathy  we  hate !        [pai<^' 
Let  looks  with  looks,  and  smiles  with  smiles  be 
And  when  your  lover  hows,  incline  your  bead. 
So  lx>ve  preluding;  plays  at  first  with  hearts. 
And  after  wounds  with  deeper-piercing  darts. 
Nor  me  a  melancholy  mistress  charms; 
Let  sad  Tecmessa  weep  in  Ajax'  arms, 
I^t  mourning  be:iuties  sullen  heroes  moye. 
We  cheerful  men  like  gaiety  in  love. 
Let  Hector  in  Andromache  delight, 
Who,  in  bovvailiui:  Troy,  wastes  all  the  night. 
Had  they  not  both  borne  children '(to  be  plain), 
I  ne'er  could  think  they'd  with  their  hqsbai^ds  laixi| 
1  no  idea  J*i  my  mind  o^n  frame, 
That  either  one  or  t*othcr  doleful  dame 
Could  toy,  could  .imdle,  or  could  call  their  lords 
"  My  life,  my  sou  ;*'  or  speak  endearing  wordf, 

Why  from  comparisons  should  I  refrain. 
Or  fear  small  things  by  greater  to  explain  ? 
Observe  what  conduct  prudent  generals  use. 
And  how  their  several  ofBcers  they  choose  } 
To  one  a  charj^c  of  infantry  commit, 
Another  for  the  horse-  is  thoug1)t  more  dt. 
So  you  your  several  lovers  should  select. 
And,  as  you  find  them  qnalltled,  direct. 
The  wealthy  loy^r  store  of  gold  should  send; 
The  lanyer  should,  in  courts,  your  cause  defend. 
We,  who  write  verse,  with  verse  alone  should  bribe  j 
Most  apt  to  love  is  all  the  tuneful  tribe.' 
By  us,  your  fame  shall  through  the  world  be  blazed ; 
So  Nemesis,  sO*  Cynthia's  name  was  rais'd. 
From  east  to  west,  Lycoris'  praises  ring  ; 
Nor  arc  Corinna's  silent,  whom  v(e  .sing. 
No  fraud  tiie  poet's  sacred  breast  can  bear; 
Mild  are  his  manners,  and  his  heart  sincere : 
Nor  wealth  he  seeks,  nor  feels  ambition's  fires. 
But  shuns  the  bar;  and  books  and  shades  require^ 
Too  I'aithfully,  alas  !  we  know  to  love. 
With  cose  wc  fix,  but  we  with  pain  remove; 
Our  softer  iitudies  ^nith  our  souls  combine. 
And  both  to  tenderness  our  hearts  incline. 
Be  gentle,  virj^ins,  to  the  poet's  prajier. 
The  gof]  that  fills  him,  and  the  Muse  revere  ! 
Something  divine  is  in  us,  and  from  Heav^ 
Th'  inspiring  spirit  can  alone  be  given. 
'Tis  sin,  a  price  from  poets  to  exact ; 
But  'tis  a  sin  no  woman  fears  to  act. 
Yet  hide,  howe'er,  yoiir  avarict"  from  sight. 
Lest  you  too  soon  your  new  adnnrer  fright. 

As  skilful  riders  rein  with  different  force, 
A  ne«-back'd  couner,  and  a  welUtrain'd  horsey 
I>o  you,  by  diflcrent  management,  engage 
The  man  in  years,  and  youti\  of  sreeiier  a^e. 
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Tilif ,  while  the  wWet  of  kms  are  yet  nnloaown, 
Will  gUdly  cleave  to  yoii,  and  you  alone  > 
With  kind  caresses  di  indulge  the  boy, 
And  all  theliarvest  of  his  heat  enjoy. 
Alone,  thus  bl<*ss*d,  fifrivals  most  beware  { 
^or  love  nor  empire  can  a  rival  bear* 
Men  more  d^retly  love,  when  more  mature. 
And  many  things,  which  youth  disdains,  endure : 
No  windows  break,  nor  houses  set  on  fire, 
Ker  tear  their  own,  or  mistress's  attire. 
In  3rooth,  the  boiling  blond  gives  fhry  vent, 
But  men  in  yL'ars  more  calmly  wrongs  resent 
As  wood  when  green,  or  as  a  toroh  when  wet. 
They  slowly  bum,  but  long  retain  their  heat. 
More  briflrht  is  youthful  flame,  but  sooner  dies; 
Then  swihiy  seize  the  joy  that  swiftly  flies. 

Thus  all  betraying  lo  the  beauteous  foe, 
How  sorely  to  enslave  ourselves  we  show ! 
To  trust  a  traitor,  youUI  no  scrnple  make. 
Who  is  a  traitor  only  for  your  sake. 

Who  yields  too  soon,  will  soon  her  lover  lose ; 
Would  you  retain  him  long,  then  long  refuse. 
Oft  at  your  door  make  him  for  entrance  wait, 
There  let  him  lie,  and  threaten  and  entreat. 
When  cloy'd  with  sweets,  bitters  the  taste  restore; 
Ships,  by  fair  winds,  are  sometimes  run  ashore. 
Hence  sprinn  the  coldness  of  a  marry'd  life. 
The  hosband,  when  he  pleases,  has  his  wife. 
Bar  but  your  gate,  and  let  your  porter  cry, 
**  Here's  no  admittance,  sir ;  I  must  deny." 
The  very  husband,  so  repuls'd,  will  ftnd 
A  growmg  inclination  to  be  kind. 

Thus  far  with  forts  you've  fought ;  those  laid 
I  now  sharp  weapons  for  the  sex  provide ;     [aside, 
Ko  doubt,  against  myself  to  see  them  try'd. 

When  first  a  lover  you  design  to  charm. 
Beware,  lest  jealousies  his  soul  alarm ; 
Make  him  believe,  with  all  the  skill  you  oai|^ 
*l1uit  he,  and  only  he's  the  happy  n^an. 
Anon,  by  due  degrees,  small  doubts  create, 
Aud  let  hmi  fear  some  rival's  better  fate. 
Such  little  arts  make  love  its  vigour  hold. 
Which  else  would  languish,  and  too  soon  grow  old. 
Then  strains  the  courser,  to  outstrip  the  wind. 
When  one  before  liim  runs,  and  one  he  hear^ 

behind. 
Love,  when,  extinct,  sosptcioliB  may  revive ; 
I  own,  wh<»n  mine's  secure,  'tis  scarce  alive. 
Yet  one  precaution  to  this  rule  belongs ; 
Let  us  at  most  suspect,  not  prove  our  wrongs. 
Sometimes,  your  lover  to  incite  the  more. 
Pretend  your  husband's  spies  beset  the  door : 
Though  free  as  Thais,  still  aflTcct  a  fright, 
For  bccming  danger  heightens  the  delight 
Oft  let  the  youth  in  through  your  window  steal. 
Though  he  might  enter  at  the  door  as  well ; 
And  somctuncs  let  your  maid  surprise  pretend. 
And  beg  you  in  some  hole  to  hide  your  friend. 
Yet  ever  and  anon  dispel  his  fear, 
And  let  him  taste  of  happiness  sincere ; 
licst,  quite  dishearten'd  with  too  much  fatigue. 
He  should  grow  weary  of  the  dull  intrigue. 

But  I  forgot  tq  tell  how  you  may  try 
Both  to  evade  the  husband,  and  the  spy. 

That  wives  should  of  their  husbands  stand  in 
Agrees  with  justice,  modesty,  and  law  :  [awe. 

But  that  a  mistress  may  be  lawful  prize, 
Kone  but  her  keeper,  I  am  sure,  denies : 
For  such  fair  nymphs  these  preccpte  are  design'd. 
Which  ne'er  <^  ^^h  i^"^'^  ^^  *  willmg  mind. 
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Thou^  stuck  with  Argot'eyea your  keeppr were, 
Advis'd  by  me,  you  shall  elude  his  care.  * 

When  you  to  wash  or  bathe  retire  fiom  sights 
Can  he  observe  what  letters  then  you  write  ? 
Or,  can  his  caution  against  such  provide, 
Whieb,  in  her  breast,  your  confident  may  bide  ^ 
Can  he  the  note  beneath  her  garter  view. 
Or  that,  which,  more  conccal'd,  is  in  her  shoe ! 
Yet,  these  perceiv*d,  you  may  her  back  undrest. 
And,  writing  on  her  skin,  your  mind  express. 
New  milk,  or  pointed  8|)ireB  of  flax,  when  green. 
Will  ink  supply,  and  letters  mark  unsee^ : 
Fair  will  the  paper  show,  nor  can  be  read. 
Till  all  the  writing's  with  warm  ashes  spread. 

Acrittiuswas,  with  all  his  cafe,  betray 'd; 
And  in  his  tower  of  brass  a  grandsire  made. 

Can  spio«  avail,  when  you  to  plays  retort. 
Or  in  the  Circus  view  the  noble  sport  ? 
Or,  can  you  be  to  Isis'  fane  pursued. 
Or  Cybele's,  whose  rites  all  men  extlude? 
Though  watchful  scn'auti  to  the  bagnio  come. 
They're  neVr  admitted  to  the  bathing  room. 
Or  when  squie  sudden  sickness  yem  pretend. 
May  you  not  take  to  your  sick  bed  a  friend? 
False  keys  a  private  passage  may  procure. 
If  not,  there  are  more  ways  beiii(k>s  the  dooB. 
Sometimes,  with  wine,  your  watchful  follower 

treat ; 
When  drunk,  you  may  with  ease  his  care  defeat  | 
Or,  to  prevent  too  sudden  a  surprise,  , 
Prepare  a  sleeping  draught  to  ^cal  b^  eyes  : 
Or  let  your  maid,  still  longer  time  to  gaj% 
An  inclination  for  his  person  feign ; 
With  faint  resistance  let  her  drill  him  on. 
And,  after  conipctent  delay's,  be  won. 

But  what  need  all  these  various  doubtful  wilea. 
Since  gold  the  greatest  vigilance  beguiles  ? 
Believe  me,  men  and  gods  with  gifts  are  pleased  9 
Ev'n  angry  Jove  with  qflerings  is  appe«'d. 
With  presents,  fools  and  wise  alike  are  caught. 
Give  but  enough,  the  hosband  may  be  bought, 
But  let  me  warn  you,  when  yon  bribe  a  Spy, 
That  you  for  ever  his  connivance  buy ; 
Pay  him  his  price  at  once,  for  ij^ith  such  men 
You'll  know  no  end  of  giving  now  and  then. 

Once,  I  remember,  I  with  cause  coqpplain'4 
Of  jealousy,  occasfon'd  by  i^  friend : 
Believe  me,  apprehensions  of  that  khid 
Arc  no^alone  to  our  false  sex  confin'd. 
Trust  not  too  far  your  she-companion's  trnth. 
Lest  she  sometimes  should  intercept  the  yonll|| 
I'he  very  confident  that  lendi  the  bed. 
May  entertain  your  lover  in  your  stead ; 
Nor  keep  a  servant  with  too  fair  a  foce. 
For  such  I've  known  supply  her  lady's  plao6. 

But  whither  do  I  mn  with  heedless  rage. 
Teaching  the  foe  unequal  war  to  wage  } 
Did  ever  bird  the  fowler's  net  prepare  } 
Was  ever  hqund  instructed  by  the  bare? 
But,  all  self-ends  and  interest  set  apart, 
ril  faithfully  proceed  to  teach  my  art: 
Defenceless  nnd  unarmVI,  eirpose  my  Itfhi, 
And  ibr  the  Lemnian  bidies  whet  the  knife, 

Perpetual  fondness  of  your  lover  feign. 
Nor  will  Tou  find  it  hard,  belief  to  gain ; 
Full  of  himielf,  he  your  design  will  aid. 
To  what  we  wish,  'tis  easy  to  persuade. 
With  dying  eyes  his  fiioe  and  form  survey. 
Then  sigh,  %nd  wonder  he  so  long  could  st^« 
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Now  drop  a  teatr  yoor  nrrows  to  aanmge. 
Anon  reproach  him,  and  pretend  to  nge : 
Such  proofB  as  these  will  all  distrust  remove. 
And  make  him  pity  3rour  excessive  lover 
Scarce  to  himself  will  he  forbear  to  cry^ 
*'  tiow  can  I  let  this  poor  fond  creature  die  ?'' 
But  chiefly  one,  such  food  behaviour  fires, 
Who  courts  his  glass,  and  his  own  charms  admires. 
Proud  of  the  homage  to  his  merit  done, 
HeMl  thmk  a  goddess  might  with  eaae  be  won. 
Light  wrongs,  be  sure,  you  still  with  mildness 
bear, 
Nor  straight  fly  out,  when  yon  a  rival  fear : 
Let  not  your  passion  o'er  your  sense  prevail. 
Nor  credit  lif^tly  every  idle  tale. 
Let  Procris*  fote  a  sad  example  be 
Of  what  effificts  attend  credulity. 

Near  where  his  purple  head  Hymettus  shows. 
And  flowering  hilU,  a  sacred  fountain  flows ; 
With  soft  and  verdant  turf  the  soil  is  spread, 
And  sweetly-smelling  shrubs  the  ground  o'ershade. 
There  rosemary  and  bay  their  odours  join, 
And  with  the  fragrant  msrrtle's  scent  combine. 
The  tamarisks  with  thick-leav!d  box  are  found. 
And  cytissus  and  garden-pines  abound : 
While  through  the  boughs  soft  winds  of  Zephyr 

pass, 
TVemble  the  leaves,  and  tender  tops  of  grass. 
Hither  would  Cephalus  retreat  to  rest. 
When  tir'd  with  hunting,  or  with  heat  opprest; 
And  thus  to  air  the  panting  youth  would  pray, 
'*  Come,  gentle  Aura,  come,  this  heat  allay." 
But  some  tale-bearing,  too  officious  friend, 
By  chance  overheard  him,  as  he  thus  complain'd; 
Who  with  the  news  to  Procris  quick  repair'd. 
Repeating  word  for  word  what  she  had  heard. 
Soon  as  the  name  of  Aura  reach'd  her  ears. 
With  jealousy  surprisM,  and  fainting  fears, 
Her  rosy  colour  fled  her  lovely  face, 
And  agoni(-s,  like  death,  supplyM  the  place: 
Pale  she  appear*d  as  are  the  foiling  leaves, 
When  flistthe  vine  the  winter's  blast  receives. 
Of  ripened  quinces^  such  the  yellow  hue. 
Or,  when  unripe,  we  comrt-bcrries  view. 
Keyiving  from  her  swoon,  her  robes  she  tore, 
Nor  her  own  faultless  foce  to  wound  forbore. 
Now  all  dishevellM,  to  the  wood  she  flies. 
With  Bacchanalian  fiiry  in  her  eyes. 
Thither  arrived,  she  leaves  below  her  friends. 
And  all  alone  the  shady  hill  ascends. 
What  folly,  Procris,  o'er  thy  mmdprevaiFd? 
What  rage  thus  fetally  to  lie  conceaVd } 
*•  Whoe'er  this  Aura  be"  ('such  was  thy  thought) 
*  She  now  shall  in  the  very  fact  be  caught." 
Anon,  thy  heart  repents  its  rash  designs. 
And  now  to  go,  and  now  to  stay  inclines : 
Thus  love  with  doubts  perplexes  still  thy  mind. 
And  makes  thee  seek  what  thou  must  dread  to  find, 
But  still  thy  rival's  name  rings  in  thy  ears. 
And  more  suspicious  6tJll  thv  place  appears ; 
But  more  than  all,  excessive  love  deceives. 
Which  all  itfears,  too  easily  believes. 

And  now  a  chilness  runs  through  every  vein. 
Soon  as  she  saw  where  Cephalus  had  lain. 
Twaf  noon,  when  he  aguin  retir'd,  to  shun 
The  scorehtng  ardour  of  the  mid-d»y  Suu : 
With  watfrtintt  besprinkled  o'er  his  face. 
Which  giow'd  with  heat,  then  sought  bis  usual 
-  place. 


Procris,  with  aaziovs,  but  with  silent  care, 
View'd  him  extended,  with  his  bosom  bare  ; 
And  heard  him  soon  th'  aocustom'd  words  repeat, 
"  Come,  Zephyr;  Aura,  come;  allay  this  hnt:'* 
Soon  as  she  found  her  errour,  finom  the  word. 
Her  colour  and  her  temper  were  restoed. 
With  joy  she  rose  to  clasp  him  in  her  arms. 
But  Cephalus,  tJie  rustling  noise  alarms ; 
Some  beast  bethinks  he  in  the  bushes  hears. 
And  straight  his  arrows  and  his  bow  prepares. 

Hold,  hold,  unhappy  youth ! — I  call  in  vain. 
With  thy  own  hand  thou  hast  thy  Procris  slain. 
Me,  me,*'  (she  cries,)  "  thou'st  wounded  with  thy 

dart! 
But  Cephalus  was  wont  to  womid  this  heart. 
Yet  lighter  on  my  ashes  earth  will  lie. 
Sine*,  though  untimely,  I  unrivaU'd  die : 
Come,  close  with  thy  dear  hand  my  eyes  in  death. 
Jealous  of  air,  to  air  1  yield  my  breath." 
Close  to  his  heavy  heart  her  cheek  he  laid. 
And  washed,  with  streaming  tears,  the  wound  he 

madej 
At  length  the  springs  of  life  their  currents  leave. 
And  her  last  gasp  her  husband's  lip*  receive. 

Now,  to  pursue  our  voyage  we  provide, 
Till  safe  to  port  our  weary  bark  we  guide. 

You  may  expect,  perhaiM,  I  now  should  teach 
What  rules  to  treats  and  entertainments  rtach. 
Come  not  the  first,  invited  to  a  feast ; 
Rather  couie  last,  as  a  more  grateful  guest. 
For  that,  of  which  we  fear  to  be  deprived. 
Meets  with  the  surest  welcome  when  arrived. 
Besides,  complexions  of  a  coarser  kind 
From  candle-light  no  small  advantage  find. 
During  the  time  you  cat  observe  some  grace, 
Nor  let  your  unwip'd  hands  besmear  your  face  ; 
Nor  yet  too  squeauiishiy  your  meat  avoid. 
Lest  we  suspend  you  were  in  private  cloy*d. 
Of  all  extremes  in  either  kind  beware. 
And  still  before  your  belly's  full  forbear. 
No  glutton-nyniph,  however  fair,  can  wound, 
Though  more  than  Helen  she  in  charms  "lw>und. 

I  own,  I  think,  of  wine  the  moderate  use 
More  suits  the  sex,  and  sooner  finds  excuse  5 
It  warms  the  blood,  adds  lustre  to  the  eyes. 
And  wiue  and  love  have  always  been  allies. 
But  carefully  from  aU  intemperance  keep. 
Nor  drink  till  you  see  double,  lisp,  or  sleep. 
For  in  such  sleeps  brutalities  are  done,  *       fshun. 
Which,  though  you  loathe,  you  have  no  power  ta 

And  now  th»  instructed  nviuph  from  table  led, 
Should  next  be  taught  how  to  behave  in  bc-d. 
But  modesty  fort)ids:  normore^  my  Muse 
With  weary  wings  the  laboured  flight  pursues; 
Her  purple  swans  unyokM  the  chariot  leave. 
And  neetlful  rest  (their  journey  done)  receive. 

Thus,  u  ith  impartial  care,,  my  art  1  show. 
And  equal  arms  on  either  sex  bestow : 
While  men  and  maids,  who  by  my  rules  improve, 
Ovid  must  own  their  master  is  ii^  love. 


OF  PLEASING. 


AN  BPISTLB  TO  SIB  RlCHABD  TEMPIB. 

1 18  Strange,  dear  Ti-mplc,  how  it  comes  to  pass. 
That  no  one  man  is  pleasM  with  what  he  has ! 
So  Horace  sings — and  sure  as  strange  is  this. 
That  no  oue  man's  dispkas'd  with  what  he  is. 
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The  feoUib,  ugly,  aull,  impertinent, 

An  with  their  perfons  and  their  parte  content 

Kor  it  that  all,  so  odd  a  thing  is  man, 

He  most  would  be  what  least  he  shonld  or  can. 

Hence,  liomely  feces  still  are  foremost  seen, 

And  cTOSs-shap'd  fsps  affect  the  nicest  mien  i 

Gowards  extol  true  courage  to  the  ikies. 

And  fools  aie still  most  forward  to  advise; 

Th'  untrusted  wretch  to  secresy  pretends. 

Whispering  his  nothing  round  to  all  as  friends. 

Dull  rogues  affect  the  politician's  part, 

And  learn  to  nod,  and  smile,  and  shrug  with  art 

Who  nothing  has  to  lose,  the  war  bewails. 

And  he  who  nothing  pays,  at  Uxes  rails. 

Thus  man  perverse  against  plain  Kature  strives, 

And  to  be  artfully  absurd  contrives. 

Plautus  will  dance,  Lustms  at  ogling  aims. 

Old  Tritus  keeps,  and  undone  Probus  games. 

Noisome  Curculio,  whose  cnvcnomM  breath, 

Though  at  a  distance  uttcr'd,  threatens  death. 

Full  in  your  tcct'h  his  stinkiug  whisper  throws  ; 

Vor  mends  his  manners,  though  you  hold  your 

nose* 
Thersites,  who  seems  bom  to  give  offence, 
Jiom  uncouth  form,  and  frontless  impudence. 
Assumes  soft  airs,  and  with  a  slur  comes  in, 
Attempts  a  smile,  and  shocks  you  with  a  grin. 
Raucus  harangues  with  a  dissuasive  grace. 
And  Helluo  invites  with  a  forbidding  face. 
Nature  to  each  allots  his  proper  sphere. 
But,  that  forsaken,  wc  like  comets  err : 
lM>d  through  the  void,  by  some  rude  shock  we're 
And  all  her  boasted  fire  is  lost  ro  smoke,     [broke 

Next  to  obtaining  wealth,  or  power,  or  ease, 
Men  most  affect,  in  general,  to  please  -,  , 

Of  this  affection  vanity's  the  source. 
And  vanity  alone  obstructe  its  course ; 
That  telescope  of  fools,  through  which  they  spy 
Merit  remote,  and  think  the  object  nigh. 
The  glass  rcmov'd,  would  each  himself  survey. 
And  in  just  scales  his  strength  and  weakness  weigh. 
Pursue  the  path  for  which  he  was  designed, 
And  to  his  proper  force  adapt  his  mind ; 
Scarce  one  but  to  some  merit  might  pretend, 
Perhaps  might  please,  at  least  would  not  offend. 
Who  would  reprove  us  while  he  makes  us  laugh. 
Must  be  no  Bavins,  but  a  Bickerstaft 
IS  Garth,  or  Blackmore.  friendly  potions  give, 
We  bid  the  dying  patiedt  drink  and  live : 
When  Muros  comes,  we  cry,  "  Beware  the  pill;  * 
And  wish  the  tradesman  were  a  trailesman  stilL 
If  Addition,  or  Rowe,  or  Prior,  write. 
We  study  them  with  profit  and  delight : 
But  when  vile  Maccr  and  Mundungus  rhyme. 
We  grieve  we've  learnt  to  read,  aye,  curse  the  tim& 
All  rules  of  pleasing  in  this  one  unite, 
•*  Affect  not  any  thing  in  Nature's  spite." 
Baboons  and  apes  ridiculous  we  find ; 
For  what  ?  For  ill-resembling  human-kind. 
*•  None  are,  forbe'mg  what  they  are,  in  fault. 
But  for  not  being  what  Uiey  would  be  thought »» 

Thus  I,  dear  friend,  to  you  my  thoughts  impart, 
As  to  one  perfoct  in  tlte  pleasing  art ; 
U  art  it  may  be  call'd  in  you,  who  seem 
By  Nature  form'd  for  love,  and  for  esteem. 
Affecting  none,  all  virtues  yoii  possess. 
And  really  are  what  others  but  profess, 
ril  not  ofiend  you,  while  myself  I  please ; 
I  loathe  to  flatter,  though  I  love  to  praise. 


But  when  such  early  worth  so  bright  appears. 

And  antedates  the  fame  which  waits  on  years  ; 

I  can't  so  stuffidly  affected  prove. 

Not  to  confess  it  in  the  man  I  love. 

Though  now  I  aim  not  at  that  known  applause 

You've  won  in  arms,  and  in  your  country's  cause; 

Nor  patriot  now,  nor  hero,  I  commend. 

But  the  companion  praise,  and  boast  the  friend. 

But  you  may  think,  and  some,  less  partial,  say. 
That  I  presume  too  much  in  this  essay. 
How  should  I  show  what  pleases  ?  How  explain 
A  rale,  to  which  I  never  could  attain  ? 
To  this  objection  I'll  make  no  reply. 
But  tell  a  tale,  which,  after,  we'll  apply. 

I*ve  road,  or  heard,  a  learned  person  once 
(Concera'd  to  find  his  only  son  a  dunce) 
Compos'd  a  book  in  favour  of  the  lad, 
Whose  memory,  it  seems,  was  very  bad* 
This  work  contain'd  a  world  of  wholesome  rules. 
To  help  the  frailty  of  forgetful  fools. 
The  careful  parent  laid  the  treatise  by. 
Till  time  should  make  it  proper  to  apply. 
Simon,  at  length,  the  look'd-for  age  attains. 
To  read  and  profit  by  his  father's  pains ; 
And  now  the  sire  pn^iares  the  hook  t'  impart. 
Which  was  yclept.  Of  Memory  the  Art 
But  ah !  how  oft  is  human  care  in  vain ! 
For,  now,  he  could  not  6nd  his  book  again. 
The  place  where  he  had  laid  it  he  forgot. 
Nor  could  himself  remember  what  he  wrote. 

Now  to  apply  the  story  that  1  tell. 
Which,  if  not  true,  is  yet  invented  well. 
Such  is  my  case :  like  most  of  theirs  who  teach ; 
I  ill  may  practise  what  1  well  may  preach. 
Myself  not  trying  or  not  turn'd  to  please, 
Mhy  lay  the  line,  and  measure  out  the  ways* 
The  Mulcibers,  who  in  the  minories  sweat. 
And  massive  bars  on  stubborn  anvils  beat, 
Deform'd  themselves,  yet  forge  those  stays  tf  steel. 
Which  arm  Aurelia  with  a  shape  to  kill. 
So  Maoer  and  Mundungus  school  the  times. 
And  write  in  rugged  prose  the  rules  of  softer  rhymel. 
Well  do  they  play  the  careful  critic's  part. 
Instructing  doubly  by  their  matchless  art : "  ^  • 
Rules  for  good  verse  they  lirst  with  pains  indite. 
Then  show  us  what  are  bad  by  what  they  write. 


A  LETTER 


TO  THE  ftlGHT  HOMOURAILB  TffS 

LORD  VISCOUNT  COBHAM,   1749. 

AIbi  scrmonum  nostrDrum  candide  judex. 

SiMCBRBsT  critic  of  my  prose  or  riiyme. 

Tell  how  thy  pleasing  Stowe  employs  thy  time^ 

Say,  Cobham,  what  amoscs  thy  retreat  ? 

Or  stratagems  of  war,  or  schemes  of  state } 

Dost  thou  recal  to  mind  with  joy,  or  grief. 

Great  Marlborough's  actions ;  that  immortal  chie^ 

Whose  slightest  trophy  niis'd  in  each  campaign, 

More  than  suffic'd  to  signalize  a  reign  ? 

Does  thy  remembrance  rising  warm  thy  heart 

With  glory  past,  where  thou  thyself  hadst  part? 

Or  dost  thou  grie\'e  indignant  now  to  see 

The  fruitless  end  of  all  thy  victory ; 

To  see  th'  audacious  Ibe,  so  late  subdued, 

Dispute  those  terms  for  which  so  long  they  sued. 
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As  if  Britannia  now  were  sunk  so  low, 
To  beg  that  peace  she  wonted  to  bc&tow  ? 
Se  far  that  guilt !  be  nc^er  known  that  shame ! 
That  England  should  retract  her  rightflil  claim. 
Or,  ceasing  to  be  dreaded  and  adorM, 
Stain  with  her  pen  the  lustre  of  her  sword. 
Or  dost  thou  give  the  winds  afar  to  blow 
Each  vexing  thought,  an4  heart-devouring  woe. 
And  fix  thy  ntind  alone  on  rural  scenes ; 
To  turn  the  levell'd  lawns  to  liquid  plains, 
To  raise  the  creeping,  ritls  from  humble  beds, 
And  force  the  latent  springs  to  lift  their  heads, 
On  watery  columns,  capitals  to  rear. 
That  mix  tlieir  flowing  curls  with  upper  air } 
Or  dost  thou,  weary  grown,  these  works  neglect. 
No  temples,  statues,  obelisks,  erect. 
But  catch  the  morning  breeze  from  firagrant 

meads? 
Orahun  the  noontide  iray  in  wholesome  shades  i 
Or  slowly  walk  along  the  mazy  wood. 
To  meditate  on  all  that's  wise  and  good  ? 
For  Nature,  bountiftil,  in  thee  has  jbin'd 
A  person  pleasing  with  a  worthy  mind  ; 
Not  given  thee  form  alone,  but  means,  and  a^i. 
To  diraw  the  eye,  or  to  allure  the  heart 
Poor  were  the  praise  in  fortune  to  excel, 
Yet  want  the  way  to  use  that  fortune  well. 
While  thus  adofn'd,  while  thus  with  virtue  crowned. 
At  home  in  peace,  abroad  in  arms  renowned ; 
Graceful  in  form,  and  winning  in  address  ; 
While  well  you  think,  what  aptly  you  express  j 
With  health,  with  honour,  with  a  &ir  estate, 
^  table  free,  and  eloquently  neat. 
What  can  be  added  more  to  mortal  bliss  ? 
What  can  he  want  who  stands  possest  of  this  ? 
What  can  the  fondest  wishing  mother  more 
Of  Heaven  attentive  for  her  son  implore  } 
And  yet  a  happiness  reiUAins  unknown, 
Or  to  philosophy  revealM  alone ; 
A  precept  which,  unprartis'd,  renders  vain 
Thy  flowing  hopes,  and  pleasure  turns  to  pain. 
Should  hope  and  fear  thy  heart  alternate  tear. 
Or  love,  or  hate,  or  rage,  or  anxious  care, 
Whatever  passions  may  thy  mind  infest, 
(Where  is  that  mhid  which  passions  ne'er  molest  ?) 
Amidst  the  pangs  of  such  intestine  strife, 
fitill  think  the  present  day  the  last  of  life; 
Defer  not  till  to  morrow  to  be  wise, 
To  morrow's  Sun  to  thee  may  never  rise. 
Or  should  to  Morrow  chance  to  cheer  thy  sight 
With  her  enlivening  and  unlook'd  for  light 
How  grateful  will  appear  her  dawning  rays  ! 
As  fovonis  unexpected  doubly  please. 
Who  thus  can  think,  and  who  such  thoughts  pur- 
sues. 
Content  may  keep  his  life,  or  calmly  lose : 
AU  proofe  of  this  thou  inay'st  thyself  receive. 
When  leisure  from  affairs  will  give  thee  leave. 
Come,  see  thy  friend,  retirM  vithout  regret. 
Forgetting  care,  or  striving  to  forget ; 
In  easy  contemplation  soothing  time 
With  morals  much,  and  now  and  then  with  rhyme : 
Not  so  robust  in  body,  93  in  mind. 
And  always  undejected,  though  declined  | 
Not  wondering  at  the  worU's  new  wicked  ways. 
Compared  wUh  those  of  our  fore-fiithcrs'  days  i 
For  virtue  now  is  neither  more  or  less. 
And  vice  is  only  varied  in  the  dress. 
Believe  it,  men  have  ever  been  the  same^ 
And  all  the  golden  age  13  but  a  dreavk 
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■Leavb,  leave  the  dimwing-nxm. 
Where  flowers  of  beauty  us'd  to  bloom ; 
The  nymph  that's  hied  to  overcome. 

Now  triumphs  at  the  Wells. 
Her  shape,  and  air,    and  eyes,    . 
Her  fiwe,  the  gay,  the  grawe.  the  wiae. 
The  beau,  in  spite  of  box  and  dice. 

Acknowledge,  all  excels. 
Cease,  cease,  to  a^k  her  name. 
The  crowned  Muse's  noblest  theme. 
Whose  glory  by  immortal  Faqie 

Shall  only  sounded  be. 
But  if  >-ou  long  to  know, 
Then  look  round  yonder  dazzling  row| 
,  "NVho  most  does  like  an  angel  show. 

You  may  be  sure  'tis  she. 
i  See  near  those  sacred  springs. 
Which  cure  to  fell  diseases  brin^ji, 
'  (As  ancient  fame  of  Ida  sings) 

Three  goddesses  appear ! 
'Wealth,  glory,  twopossest; 
The  third  with  charming  beauty  blest, 
So  fair,  that  Heavep  and  Eavth  confes^ 

She  conquer*d  every  where. 
Like  her,  this  charmer  now 
Makes  every  love-sick  gazer  bow  5 
Nay,  even  old  age  her  power  aliow^ 

Aqd  banish'd  flames  recall. 
Wealth  can  no  trophy  roar. 
Nor  Glory  now  the  garland  wear  I 
To  Beauty  every  Paris  here 

Devotes  the  giolden  ball. 


EPIGRAM 

O.N   THE   SICKNKSS    OP   MAOAM    MOUUN,   AKI»  Ml. 
COKOKEVE. 

Onb  fatal  day,  a  sympathetic  fire 
SeizM  him  that  writ,  and  her  that  did  inspire.  . 
Mohun,  the  Muses'  theme,  their  master  Congrcre, 
Beauty  and  Wit,  had  like  to  've  lain  in  one  gr^v^. 


J  PINDARIC  ODE, 
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QUEEN, 

0>*  THE  VlCTOaiOUS  PROGRESS  OP  HER  MX/PSTT's  ARMS 

.   I'NOCR   TUB   CONDUCT   OF  THE    DUKE    OP    MABLBO- 

ROUOn. 

TO  WHICH  18  PREFIXED, 

4  DI3C0URSE  ON  THE  PINDARIC  ODE, 

•« Operosa  parvus 

Carmina  fingo. 


Hor.  lib.  iv.  Ode  2L 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  TUB  PlIiDARIC  ODE. 

The  following  ode  is  an  attempt  towards  restoring 
the  regularity  of  the  ancient  lypc  |>oetry,  wftneh 
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J0^s  to  he  tltbgeljier  forgotten,  or  imkiSoWn,  by 
C^ar  English  writers. 

Hiere  is  notliing  more  frequept  amoog  ns,  than 
ft  sort  of  pOenis  entitled  Pindaric  Odes ;  pretend  - 
ing  to  be  written  in  imitation  of  the  ^manner  and 
style  of  Pin<)ar,  and  yet  1  do  not  know  that  there 
is  to  this  day  extant,  in  our  languaere,  one  ode 
.  contrived  after  his  model.  What  idea  cab  an 
English  reader  have  of  Pindar,  (to  whose  mouth, 
when  a  child,  the  bees  brought  their  honey,  ih 
omen  of  the  future  sweetness  and  melody  of  his 
iongs)  when  be  shall  seer  such  rumbling  and  grat- 
ing papers  of  venues,  pretending  to  be  copies  of  his 
works? 

The  character  of  these  l&te  Pindarics  is,  a  bundle 
of  rambling  incoherent  thoughts,  expressed  in  a 
like  parcel  of  irregular  stanzas,  which  also  coiisist 
of  such  another  complication  of  dtsproporlioned, 
uncertain,  and  perplexed  verses  and  rhyipes;  And 
I  appeal  to  any  reader,  if  this  is  not  the  condition 
in  which  these  titular  odes  appear. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  more  reghlar 
than  the  odes  of  Findar,  both  as  to  the  exact  ob- 
servation of  the  measures  and  numbers  pf  his 
^  stanzas  and  verses,  and  the  perpetual  coherence 
of  his  thoughts.  For  though  his  digressions  are 
frequent,  and  his  transitions  sudden,  yet  is  there 
ever  soitie  secret  connection,  which,  though  not 
always  appearing  to  the  eye,  never  fails  to  com- 
municate itself  to  the  understanding  of  the  rea- 
der. 

The  liberty  which  be  took  in  his  numbers,  and 
which  has  been  so  misunderstood  and  misapplied 
by  his  pretcndi^  imitators,  was  only  in  varying 
the  stanzas  in  different  odes;  but  in  each  particu- 
lar ode  they  are  ever  corrtispondent  one  to  another 
In  their  turns,  and  according  to  the  order  of  the 
ode. 

All  the  odes  of  Pindar  which  remain  to  us,  are 
fongs  of  triumph,  victory,  or  success,  in  the  Gre- 
cian games:  they  were  sung  by  a.  chorus,  and 
adapted  to  the  lyre,  and  sometimes  to  the  lyre 
and  pipe :  they  consisted  oflcnest  of  three  stanzas ; 
the  lirbt  was  called  the  strophe,  from  the  version  or 
cirenlar  motion  of  the  sin^^crs  in  that  stanza  from 
the  rigfit  hand  to  the  left  The  second  stanza  was 
called  tlie  ontistroph^,  from  tlie  contraversion  of 
the  chorus;  the  singers,  in  performing  that,  turn- 
ing from  'the  left  hand  to  the  right,  contrary  ai- 
wajrs  to  their  Ynotion  in  the  strophe.  The  third 
stanza  was  called  the  epode,  (it  may  be  as  being 
the  tfter-song)  which  they  sung  in  the  middle, 
neither  turning  to  one  hand  nor  the  other. 

What  the  origin  was  of  these  different  motions 
knd  stations  in  singing  their  odes,  is  not  our  pre- 
sent business  to  inquire.  Some  liave  thought,  that, 
by  the  contrariety  of  the  strophe  and  antistrophi, 
they  Intended  to  represent  the  contrarotation  of 
the  primum  mobile,  in  respect  of  the  secunda 
mobilia ;  and  that,  by  their  standing  still  at  the 
epode,  they  meant  to  signify  the  stability  of  the 
Earth.  Others  ascribe  the  institution  to  Theseus, 
who  thereby  expressed  the  windings  and  turnings 
of  the  labjrrioth,  in  celebrating  his  return  irom 
thence. 

llie  method  observed  in  the  composition  of  these 
odes,  was  therefore  as  follows  :  The  poet  having 
made  choice  of  a  certain  number  of  verses  to  con  • 
Ititate  his  strophe,  or  flnt  ,stanza,  was  obliged  to 
observe  the  same  ia  bis  antistrophe,  or  second 
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ttnd  which  hccordirigly  peipetually  agreed 
whenever  repeated,  both  in  number  of  verses  and 
quantity  of  feet :  he  was  then  again  at  liberty  to 
make  a  new  choice  for  his  third  stanza,  or  epode ; 
where,  accordingly,  he  diversified  his  numbers,  as 
his  ear  or  fancy  led  him :  composing  that  stanza 
of  more  or  fewer  verses  than  the  former,  and  tho«^ 
verses  of  different  measures  and  quantities,  for  the 
greater  variety  of  harmony,  and  entertainment  of 
the  ear. 

But  then.this  epode  being  thus  formed,  he  was 
strictly  obliged  to  the  same  measure  as  often  as  be 
should  repeat  it  in  the  order  of  his  ode,  so  that 
every  epode  in  the  same  ode  is  eternally  the  same 
in  measure  and  quantity,  in  respect  to  itself ;  as 
is  also  every  strophe  and  antistroph^,  in  respect  to 
each  other. 

'The  lyric  poet  Stesichorus  (whom  LonginoA 
reckons  amongst  the  ablest  imitators  of  Homer, 
and  of  Mrhom  Quintiiian  says,  that  if  he  could 
have  kept  within  bounds,  he  would  have  been 
nearest  of  «ny  body,  in  merit,  to  Homer)  w^,  i^ 
not  the  inventor  of  this  order  in  the  ode,  yet  so 
strict  an  observer  of  it  in  his  compositions,  that 
the  three  stanzas  of  Stesichorus  became  a  com- 
mon proverb  to  express  a  thing  tintvenallyknown^ 
ne  tria  quidem  Stesichori  ndstri;  so  that  when 
any  one  had  a  mind  to  reproach  another  with  ex- 
cessive ignoranoe,he  could  not  do  it  more  effectually 
than  by  telling  him,  *'  he  did  not  so  much  as 
know  the  three  stanzas  of  Stesichorus  j"  that  is» 
did  not  know  that  an  ode  oui^ht  to  consist  of  a 
strophe,  an  antistroph^,  and  an  epode.  If  this 
was  such  a  mark  of  ignorance  among  them,  I  an 
sure  we  have  been  pretty  long  liable  to  the  same 
reproof;  I  mean,  in  respect  of  our  imitations  of 
the  odes  of  Phidar. 

My  intention  is  not  to  make  a  long  preiace  to 
a  short  ode,  nor  to  enter  upon  a  dissertation  of 
lyric  po:'try  in  general :  but  thus  much  I  thought 
proper  to  say,  for  the  information  of  those  readers 
whose  course  of  study  has  not  led  them  into  such 
inquicies. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  so  misnnderstood,  as  to 
have  it  thought  that  I  pretend  to  give  an  exact 
copy  of  Pindar  in  this  ensuing  ode;  or  that  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  pattern  for  his  imitators  for  the  fu- 
ture :  far  from  such  thoughts,  I  have  only  given 
an  instance  of  what  is  practicable,  and  am  sensi- 
ble that  I  am  as  distant  from  the  force  and  eleva- 
tion of  Pindar,  as  others  have  hitherto  been  from 
the  liarmony  and  regularity  of  his  numbers. 

Again,  wc  having  no  chorus  to  sing  oor  odes, 
the  titles,  as  well  as  use  of  strophe,  antistroph^f^ 
and  epode,  are  obsolete  and  impertinent:  and 
certainly  there  may  be  very  good  English  odes, 
without  the  distinction  of  Greek  appellations  to 
their  stanzas.  That  I  have  mentioned  them  hese, 
and  observed  the  order  of  them  in  the  ensnittg 
ode,  is  therefore  only  the  more  intelligibly  to  ex-» 
plain  the  extraordinary  regularity  of  the  com- 
position of  these  odes,  which  have  been  repre* 
sentcd  to  us  hitherto,  as  the  most  confused  strac- 
tures  in  nature. 

Howevcf ,  though  there  be  no  necessity  that  our 
triumphal  odes  should  consist  of  the  three  afore- 
mentioned stanzas ;  3ret  if  the  reader  oan  observe, 
that  the  great  variation  of  the;  numbers. in  the  . 
third  stanza  (call  it  epode,  or  what  you  pleale) 
has  a  pleasing  efEect  m  the  oie,  and  mi^kes  bjm 
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return  to  the  first  and  second  stanzav  with  more 
appetite  than  he  could  do,  if  always  doyed  with 
the  same  quantities  and  measures ;  I  cannot  see 
why  some  u9e  may  not  be  made  of  Pimlar's  ex- 
ample, to  the  gr^t  improvement  of  the  Knglish 
ode.  There  is  certainly  a  pleasure  in  beholding 
any  thing  that  has  art  and  difficulty  in  the  con-% 
trivance ;  especially  if  it  appears  so  carefully  exe- 
cuted, that  the  diHScuIty  does  not  show  itself,  till 
it  is  sought  for;  and  that  the  seeming  easiness  of 
the  work,  lint  sets  us  upon  the  inquiry.  Nothing 
can  be  called  beautiful  without  pn)portion.  When 
symmetry  and  liarmony  are  wanting,  neither  the 
eye  nor  the  ear  can  be  pleased.  Therefore  cer- 
tainly poetry,  which  includes  painting  and  music, 
should  not  be  destitute  of  them ;  and  of  all 
poetry,  especially  the  ode,  whose  end  and  essence 
is  harmony. 

Mr.  Oowley,  in  his  preface  to  his  Pindaric  Odes, 
apeaking  of  the  music  of  numbers,  says,  "  which 
sometimes  (especially  in  songs  and  odes)  almost 
without  any  thing  else,  makes  an  excellent 
poet." 

Having  mentioned  Mr.  Cowley,  it  may  very 
well  be  expected,  that  something  should  be  said 
of  him,  at  a  time  when  the  imitation  of  Pindar 
is  the  theme  of  our  disoourae.  But  there  is  that 
great  deference  doe  to  the  memory,  great  parts, 
and  learning,  of  that  gentleman,  that  1  think 
nothing  should  be  objected  to  the  latitude  he  has 
taken  in  his  Pindaric  odes.  The  beauty  of  his 
Tcrses  is  an  atonement  for  the  irretrularity  of  his 
stanzas ;  and  though  he  did  not  imitate  Pindar  in 
the  strictness  of  his  numbers,  he  has  very  often 
happily  copied  him  in  the  forctt  of  his  figures,  and 
sublimity  of  his  style  and  sentiments. 

Yet  I  must  beg  leave  to  add,  that  I  believe  those 
irregular  odes  of  Mr.  Cowley  may  have  been  the 
principal,  thoug-h  infujcoiit,  occasion  of  so  many 
deformed  poems  ^iuce,  which,  in&tead  of  being 
true  pictures  of  Pindar,  have  (to  n!>c  triic  Italian 
painters' term)  been  only  caricatures  of  him,  re- 
semblances that,  for  the  most  part,  have  been 
either  horrid  Or  ridiculous. 

For  my  own  part,  I  frankly  own  my  erroiir  in 
having  heretofore  miscalled  a  few  irregular  stanzas 
a  Pindaric  ode;  and  possibly,  if  others,  who  hiive 
been  under  the  same  mistake,  would  ingenuously 
confess  the  truth,  thc>y  might  own,  that,  never 
having  consulted  Pindar  himself,  they  took  all  his 
irregularity  upon  trust ;  and,  finding  their  ac- 
count in  the  great  case  with  which  they  could 
produce  odes  without  being  obliged  either  to  nica- 
iure  or  design,  remained  satisfied;  and,  it  ni»y 
be,  were  not  altogether  unwilling  to  neglect  being 
undeceived. 

Though  there  be  little  (if  any  thing)  left  of  Or- 
pheus but  his  name,  yet,  if  Pausauiias  was  well  in- 
formed, we  may  be  assured  that  brevity  was  a 
beauty  which  he  most  industriously  labouix-d  to 
preserve  in  bis  hymns,  notwithstanding,  as  tht* 
laoie  author  reports,  that  they  were  but  few  iu 
number. 

The  shortness  of  the  following  ode  will,  I  hope, 
atone  for  the  length  of  the  preface,  and,  in  some 
ineasurc,  for  the  defects  «hich  may  be  fouud  in  it. 
It  consists  of  the  same  number  of  stanssat!*  with 
that  beautiful  ode  of  Pindar,  which  is  the  tir>t  of 

^Pythics ;  and^though  I  was  unable  to  imitate 
\  in  any  otKraifcpauty,  1  resolved  to  endeavour 


to  copy  his  brovity,  and  take  the  advantage  of  a  re* 
mark  he  has  made  in  the  last  strophe  of  the  want, 
ode ;  which  take  in  the  paraphrase  of  Sudoriutt 

Qui  molta  pancis  striiigere  commode 
Novere,  morsus  hi  facile  invidos 
Spemunt,  &.auris  mensque  pura 
Omne  supervacuum  rqlectat. 
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Dadchter  of  Memory,  immortal  Mo8e> 
Calliope ;  what  poet  wilt  thou  choose. 
Of  Anna's  name  to  sing }    • 
To  whom  wilt  thou  thy  fire  impart. 
Thy  lyre,  thy  voice,  and  tuneful  art ; 
\^liom  raise  sublime  on  thy  ethereal  wing. 
And  consecrate  with  dews  of  thy  Castalian  spring  f 

Without  thy  aid,  the  most  aspiring  mind 
Must  flag  beneath,  to  narrow  flighta  oonfia'd. 
Striving  to  rise  in  vain  t 
Nor  e'er  can  ho\Hi  with  equal  layt 
To  celebrate  bright  Virtue's  praise. 
Thy  aid  obtained,  ev'n  I,  the  humblest  swain. 
May  climb  Pierian  heights,  and  quit  the  lowly* 
plain. 

High  in  the  starry  orb  is  hung. 

And  next  Alcides*  guardian  arm, 
That  harp  to  which  thy  Orphetis  sung. 
Who  woods,  and  rocks,  and  winds,  couM 
charm; 
That  harp  which  on  Cyllene's  shady  hill. 
When  first  the  vocal  shell  was  found. 

With  more  than  mortal  skill 
Inventor  Hermes  taught  to  sound : 
Hermes  on  bright  Ijitona's  son. 
By  sweet  persuasion  won, 
The  wondrous  work  bestow'd  ; 

Latona's  son,  to  thine 
Indulgent,  gave  the  gift  divine ; 
A  god  the  gift,  a  ^  th'  invention  show'd* 

To  that  high-sounding  lyre  I  tune  my  strahia^ 
A  lower  note  his  lofty  song  disdains 
Who  sings  of  Anna's  name. 
The  lyre  is  struck  !  the  sounds  I  hearl 
O  Muse,  propitious  to  my  prayer ! 
O  well-known  sounds !  O  Melody,  the  same 
That  kindled  Mantuan  fire,  and  raia'd  Meonias 
flame. 

Nor  are  these  sounds  to  British  bards  unknowi^ 
Or  sparingly  reveal'd  to  one  alone :  ^ 

Witness  sweet  Spenser's  lays : 
And  witness  that  immortal  song, 
As  Spenfccr  sweet,  as  Milton  strong. 
Which  humble  Boyue  o'er  Tiber's  flood  couM 
raise,  [praise. 

Aim)  mighty  Willmm  sing  with  well  proportion^ 

Ki  j(',  fair  Augusta,  lift  thy  head. 
With  'fiolden  touers  thy  front  adorn; 

Couie  forth,  as  comes  from  Tithon's  bed" 
With  clu*erful  ray  the  ruddy  Mom. 
Thy  lovely  form,  add  firesh-reiiviug  state^ 

In  crystal  flood  of  Thames  survey ; 
Then  bless  thy  better  fate, 

Bless  Anna's  most  auspicious  sway. 
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While  distant  realms  aad  neighbouring  lands, 
Arm*d  troopii  and  hostile  bands 
On  every  side  moicst : 

Thy  happier  clime  is  free. 
Fair  Capital  of  Liberty  ! 
And  plenty  knows,  and  days  of  halcyon  rest 

As  Britain's  isle,  when  old  vex*d  Ocean  roars, 
Unshaken  uecs  against  her  silver  shores 
His  foaming  billows  beat  -, 
So  Britain's  queen,  amidst  the  jars 
And  tumults  of  a  world  m  wars, 
.      Fix*d  on  the  base  of  her  welUfbunded  state. 
Serene  and  safe  looks  down,  nor  feeb  the  shocks 
of  fete. 
Bat  ^rreatest  soub,  though  blest  with  sweet  re- 

POBC, 

Arc  soonest  toucliM  with  sense  of  others'  woes. 
Thus  Anna's  mighty  mind. 
To  mercy  and  soft  pity  prone, 
And  motr'd  with  sorrows  not  her  own. 
Has  all  her  peace  and  downy  rest  resigned, 
To  wake  for  coumion  good,  and  succour  human- 
kind. 

Fly,  Tjrranny ;  no  jnorc  be  known 
IVithin  Enropa's  blissful  bound; 
Far  as  th'  unhabitable  zone 
Fly  every  hospitable  ground. 
To  horrid  Zembla's  frozen  realms  repair. 
There  with  the  baleful  beldam.  Night, 

Unpeopled  empire  share. 
And  rob  those  lamls  of  legal  right 
For  now  is  come  the  promis'd  hour. 
When  Justice  shall  have  uower  j 
Justice  to  Earth  restor'd  ! 

Again  Astrea  reigns ! 
Anna  her  equal  scale  maintains. 
And  Marlborough  wields  her  sure-deciding  sword. 

Kow,  couldst  thou  soar,  my  Muse,  to  sing  the  man 
In  heights  sublime,  as  when  the  Maiituan  swan 

Her  towering  pinions  spread^  [hand 

Thon  should'st  of  Marlborough  sing,  whose 
Unerring  from  his  queen's  comman^, 
Far  as  tho  sev<*n-mouth'd  Ister's  secret  head, 
To  saveth'  imperial  state,  her  hardy  Britons  led. 

Nor  there  thy  song  should  end ;  though  all  the 

Nine 
Might  well  their  harps  and  heavenly  voices  join 
To  sing  that  glorious  day, 
When  bold  Bavaria  fled  the  field. 
And  veteran  Gauls,  unus'd  to  yield, 
On  Blenheim's  plain  imploring  mercy  lay ; 
And  spoils  and  trophies  won,  perplex'd  the  victor's 
way. 

But  could  thy  voice  of  Blenheim  sing. 
And  with  success  that  song  pursue  ; 
What  art  could  aid  thy  wearied  wing 
To  keep  the  victor  still  in  view  ? 
For  as  the  Sun  ne'er  stops  his  radiant  flight. 
Nor  sets,  but  with  impartial  ray 

To  all  who  want  his  light 
Alternately  transfers  tlie  duy  : 
So  in  the  glorious  round  of  fame, 
Great  Marlborough,  still  the  same, 
Incessant  runs  bis  course  : 

To  dimes  remote  and  near 
His  conquering  arms  by  turns  appear. 
And  uttiveiMU  is  his  aid  and  force.. 


Attempt  not  to  proceed,  nniraryMtue, 
For  O !  what  notes,  what  numbers  could^st  thoa 
Though  in  all  numbers  skill'd,         [choose. 
To  sing  the  hero's  matchless  deed, 
Which  Belgia  sav'd,  and  Brabant  freed  9 
To  sing  Ramillia's  day  *  to  which  must  yield 
Cannx's  illustrious  fight,  and  fam'd  Pbafsalia's 
field? 

In  the  short  oonrse  of  a  diurnal  San, 
Behold  the  work  of  many  ages  done ! 
What  verse  such  worth  can  raise  ? 
Lustre  and  life,  the  poet's  art 
Tb  middle  virtue  may  impart; 
But  deeds  sublime,  exalted  high  like  these. 
Transcend  his  utmost  flight,  and  mock  his  distant 
praise. 
Still  would  the  willing  Muse  aspire. 

With  transport  still  her  strains  prolotag; 
But  ft«r  unstrings  the  trembling  lyre. 
And  admiration  stops  her  song. 
Go  on,  great  chief,  in  Anna's  cause  proceed; 
Nor  sheath  the  terrours  of  thy  sword. 

Till  Europe  thou  hast  freed. 
And  universal  peace  rostor'd. 
This  mighty  work  when  thou  shaltend. 
Equal  rewards  attend. 
Of  value  for  above 

Thy  trophies  and  thy  spoils ; 
Rewards>ev'n  worthy  of  thy  toils, 
The  queen's  just  fiivour,  and  thy  country's  love» 


TO  THE   K1G0T  BOMOUaAltS  THE 

EAItl  OFGODOLPHIN, 

LORD  niCfl-TRBASURF.R  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
PINDARIC  ODE. 

Quemvis  media  erue  turbil : 
Aut  ob  avariUam,  aut  misera  ambitione  laborat. 
Hunc  capit  argenti  splendor—^  - 
Hie  inuUt  merces  surgunte  a  sole,  ad  eum  quo 
Vespertina  tcpet  rcgio:  quin  per  mace  prsecepe 

Fertur 

Omnes  hi  metuunt  versus,  odSre  poetas. 

Hor.  L  L  Sat  4» 

To  hazardous  attempts  and  hardy  tolls 
Ambition  some  excites ; 
And  some  desire  of  mart'al  spoils 

To  bloody  fields  invites ; 
Others  insatiate  thirst  of  gain 
Provokes  to  tempt  the  dangerous  main, 
Tu  pass  the  burning  line,  and  bear 
Th'  inclemency  of  winds,  and  seas,  and  air  ; 
t^rcssing  the  doubtful  voyage  till  India's  shore 
Her  spicy  bosom  bares,  and  spreads  her  shining  ore, 
Nor  widows'  tears,  nor  tender  orphans'  cries, 
Can  stop  th'  invader's  force; 
Nor  swelling  seas,  nor  threalening  skiei. 

Prevent  the  prate's  course : 
Their  lives  tu  selfish  ends  decreed, 
'  Through  blood  or  raplAe  they  proceed  | 

No  anxious  thoughu  of  til  repute 
Suspend  th'  impetuous  and  unjust  pursuit: 
But  power  and  wealth  obtain'd,  guilty  and  greet, 
Tbejr  fjUow-creatures  fears  they  raise,  or  UKge  their 
hate. 
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^  But  not'for  these,  hts  ivory  lyre 
Will.tuneful  Pha?bi)S  stringy 
'Nor  Polyhymnia,  ctowh'd  amid  the  chdry 

Th'  immortai  ej^Mxlo  sing. 
Thy  epriogs,  CasfaiiU,  turn  their  strpams  a&ide 

From  rapine,  avarice,  and  pride ; 
Nor  do  thy  grecus,  ihady  Aonia,  grow 
To  bind  with  Wieaths  a  tyrant's  brow. 

How  just,  moRt  mighty  Jove,  yet  how  gevcrei 
Is  thy  supreme  decree, 
lliat  impious  mei\  shall  joyless  bear 

The  Muse's  harnKioy ! 
Their  sacred  songs,  (the  recompense 
"Of  virtue  and  of  innocence) 
.    ,  Which  pious  minds  to  rapture  raise, 
And  worthy  deeds  at  once  excite  and"  praise, 
To  guilty  hearts  afibrd  no  kind  relief; 
But  add  inflaming  rage,  and  more  afflicting  gtief. 

Monstrous  Typhceus  thus  new  terrours  fill^ 
He,  who  assaiPd  the  skies, 
And  now  beneath  the  burning  hill 

Of  drcftdftil  -ttna  lies, 
bearing  the  lyre's  celestial  sound. 
He  bellows  in  th'  abyss  profound  $ 
Sicilia  trembles  at  his  roar, 
Tremble  the  seas,  and  far  Campania's  shore  j 
"While  all  his  hundred  mouths  at  once  respure 
Volumes  of  curling  smoke,  and  floods  of  liquid 
fire. 

From  Heaven  alone  all  good  proceeds ; 
To  heavenly  minds  belong 
All  power  and  love,  Godolphin,  of  good  deeds. 

And  sense  of  sarred  song ! 
And  thus  most  pleasing  are  the  Muse's  lays 

To  them  who  merit  most  her  praise  ! 

Wherefore,  for  thee  her  ivory  lyre  she  strings, 

And  soars  with  rapture  while  she  sings. 

Whether  affairs  of  most  important  weight 
Require  thy  aiding  hand, 
And  Anna's  cause  and  Europe's  fate 

Thy  serious  thoughts  demand  j 
Whether  thy  days  and  nights.are  spent 
In  cares,  on  public  good  intent ; 
Or  whether  leisure  hours  invite 
To  manly  sports,  or  to  refin'd  df  light ; 
In  courts  residing,  or  to  plains  retir'd, 
Where  generous  steeds  contest,  with  emulation 
fir'd! 
Thee  still  she  seeks,  and  tuneful  sings  thy  name, 
As  once  she  Theron  sung. 
While  with  the  deathless  worthy's  fame 

Olympian  Pisa  rung : 
Nor  less  sublime  is  now  her  choice : 
Nor  less  inspir'd  by  thee  her  voice. 
And  now  she  loves  aloft  to  sound 
The  man  ibr  more  than  mortal  deeds  renown 'd  ; 
Varying  anon  her  theme,  she  takes  delight 
The  swift*  hecl'd  horse  to  praise,  and  sing  his  rapid 
flight 

And  see !  the  air-bom  racers  start. 
Impatient  of  the  rein  ; 
Eaflter  they  run  than  flies  the  Scythian  dart. 

Nor,  pateing,  print  tlie  plain ! 
The  winds  thenwelve»,  who  with  their  swiftness 
In  vain  their  aky^pinions  ply ;  [vie. 

So  for  in  matchless  speed  thy  coursers  pass 
Th'  ethereal  sutuors  of  their  race. 


And  now  awhile  the  well-straln'd  conrscn 

And  now,  my-MuRe,  prepare    [brcathei 
Of  olive- leaves  a  twif:ted  wreath 

To  bind  the  victor's  hair. 
Pallas,  in  care  of  human -kind, 
The  fruitful  olive  first  di-sign'd ; 
Deep  in  the  gleb^  her  spear  she  liUicM, 
\*Tien  all  at  once  the  laden  boughs  adranc'd  .- 
The  gods  with  wonder  view'd  the  teeming  Farth, 
And  all,  with  one  consent,  appro V'd  the  beauteoaa 
birth. 

This  done,  earth-shaking  Neptune  next  essay'd. 
In  bounty  to  the  world, 
To  emulaU?  the  bUie-cy'd  maid; 

And  his  huge  trident  hurl'd 
Against  th6  sounding  beach ;  the  stroke 
Transfix'd  the  globe,  and  open  broke 
The  central  earth,  whence,  swifb  as  light. 
Forth  nish'd  the  first-bom  horse.    Stupendous 

sight ! 
Neptune  for  human  good  the  beast  ordaini. 
Whom  soon  he  tam'd  to  use,  and  taught  to  bear  the 
reins. 

Thus  gods  contended  (noble  strife, 

Worthy  the  heavenly  mind  !) 

Who  most  should  do  to  soften  anxious  life. 

And  most  endear  mankind, 
Thus  thou,  Godolphin,  dost  with  Marlboroygk 
strive. 
From  whose  joint  toils  we  rest  derire: 
Triumph  in  wars  abroad  his  arm  assurer. 
Sweet  Peace  at  home  thy  care  secures* 


Air  IMPOSSIBLE  TRING. 


To  thee,  dear  Dick,  this  tale  I  sen<l. 

Both  as  a  critic  and  a  friend. 

I  tell  it  with  some  variation 

(Not  altogether  a  translation) 

From  La  Fontaine ;  an  author,  Dick, 

Whose  Muse  would  touch  thee  to  the  quick. 

The  subject  is  of  that  same  kind, 

To  which  thy  heart  seems  most  inclin'd  : 

How  verse  may  alter  it,  God  knows ; 

Thou  lov»st  it  well,  Pm  aure  in  prose. 

So,  without  preface,  or  pretence. 

To  hold  thee  longer  in  suspcfisis, 

I  shall  proceed,  as  I  am  able, 

To  the  recital  of  my  fable. 

A  goblin  of  the  merry  kind. 
More  black  of  hue,  than  curst  of  mind. 
To  help  a  lover  in  distress, 
Contriv'd  a  charm  with  such  success. 
That  in  short  space  the  cruel  dame 
Relented,  and  return'd  his  flame. 
The  bargain,  made  betwixt  them  both„ 
Was  bound  by  honour  and  by  oath  : 
Tlie  lover  laid  down  his  salvation. 
And  Satan  stak'd  his  reputation. 
The  latter  promised  on  his  part 
(To  serve  his  friend,  and  show  his  art) 
That  madam  should  by  twelve  o'clock. 
Though  hitherto  as  hard  as  rock, 
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Beoome  at  gentle  t$  a  glo^, 
And  kia  and  ooo  like  any  doTe. 
In  short,  the  iroman  should  be  his. 
That  is,  upon  conditioii-*Tiz. 
That  he/  the  loTer,  after  tasting 
What  one  would  wish  were  everiasthig, 
Should,  in  return  fiir  such  e^jojrment, 
Supply  the  fiend  with  fbesfa  empioyroent : 
"  That's  all,"  quoth  Pug  j  "  my  poor  requeat 
b,  only,  naver  to  have  rest 
You  thought,  'tis  like,  with  reason  too. 
That  I  should  have  been  servM,  not  yon : 
But  what }  upon  my  friend  impose ! 
No— though  a  devil,  noil^  of  those. 
Yow  business  then,  pray  understand  me, 
Is  nothing  mote  but  to  command  mei 
Of  one  thing  only  let  me  warn  ye ; 
Which  somewhat  nearly  may  concern  ye : 
As  soon  as  e'er  one  work  is  done. 
Straight  name  a  new  oi^ ;  and  so  on : 
lje%  each  to  other  quick  succeed, 
Or  else^-you  know  how  'tis  agree d— 
For  if,  through  any  hums  or  haws. 
There  liaps  an  intervening  pausi', 
In  which,  for  want  of  fresh  command. 
Your  slave  obsequious  idle  stands. 
Nor  soul  nor  body  ever  more 
Shalt  serre  the  nymph  whom  you  adore  ; 
But  both  be  laid  at  SaUn*s  feet. 
To  be  <fispoe'd  as  he  thinks  meet" 
At  once  the  lover  all  approves; 
For  who  can  hesitate  that  loves? 
And  thus  he  argues  in  his  thought : 
*•  Why,  after  all,  I  venture  nought ; 
What  mystery  is  in  commnndlne  f 
Does  that  require  much  andcrstanding? 
Indeed,  wer't  my  part  to  obey, 
He'd  go  the  better  of  the  lay  : 
tent  he  must  do  what  I  think  fit— 
Pahaw,  pahaw,  young  Belzebub  is  bit" 

Thus  pleas'd  in  mind,  be  calls  a  cliair. 
Adjusts,  arA  combs,  and  courts  the  fair: 
Tbe  spell  takes  place,  and  all  goes  right. 
And  happy  he  employs  the  night 
In  sweet  embraces,  balmy  kisses. 
And  riots  ni  the  bliss  of  blisses. 
"  O  joy,»»  cried  he,  "  that  has  no  equal  !»• 
Bat  hold — no  raptures— mark  th*t  sequeL 
For  now.  when  near  the  morning's  dawn. 
The  youth  began  as  'twere  to  yawn ; 
His  eyes  a  silky  slumber  seiz'd. 
Or  would  have  done,  if  Pug  had  pleas'd; 
But  that  oAcioos  demon  near, 
Now  bozz'd  for  business  in  his  ear: 
In  haste,  he  names  a  thousand  things; 
The  ^lin  plies  his  wicker  wings. 
And  fo  a  trice  returns  to  ask 
iUiother  and  another  task. 
Now  palaces  are  built  apd  towers. 
The  work  of  ages  in  few  hours. 
Tbeo  stoma  are  in  an  instant  rais'd. 
Which  the  next  moment  are  appeal^. 
Now  showers  of  gold  ami  gems  are  raiu'd. 
Am  if  each  India  had  been  drained: 
And  he,  in  one  astonish'd  view,  • 
Seca  both  Oolconda  and  Peru. 
Theatt  things,  and  stranger  things  than  these, 
Were  done  with  equal  speed  and  ease. 
And  now  to  Rome  poor  Pug  he'H  send 
.And  PngaooaicM'dtoiouniCTi^  CM 
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And  soon  returo'd  with  such  a  pack 
Of  bulb  and  pardons  at  hts  bai;k, 
That  now,  the  squire  (who  had  some  hopt 
In  holy  water  and  the  pope) 
Was  out  of  heart,  and  at  a  stand 
What  next  to  wish,  and  what  command; 
Inventioq  6ags,  his  brain  grows  muddy. 
And  black  despair  succeeds  brown  study. 
In  this  di;)tress  the  woeftil  youth 
Acquaints  the  nymph  with  all  the  truth, 
Bering  her  counsel,  for  whose  sake 
Both  soul  and  body  were  at  stake. 
"  And  is  this  all?"  replies  the  fair : 
Let  me  alone  to  cure  this  care. 
When  next  your  demon  shall  appear, 
Pray  give  him — ^look,  what  I  hold  here, 
And  Ud  him  labour,  soon  or  late. 
To  lay  these  ringlets  lank  and  straight**^ 
Then,  something  scarcely  to  be  seen, 
U<r  finger  and  her  thumb  between 
She  held,  and  sweetly  smiliug,  cry'd, 
**  Your  goblin's  skill  shall  now  be  try'd.^ 
She  said ;  and  gave— what  shall  I  call 
That  thing  so  shining,  crisp,  andsmall^ 
Which  round  his  finger  strove  to  twine  ? 
A  t^bdril  of  the  Cyprian  vine  > 
Or  sprig  from  Cytherea's  grove  ; 
Shade  of  the  labyrinth  of  love  ? 
With  awe,  he  now  takes  from  her  band 
That  fleece-like  fiower  of  fairy  land : 
Less  precious,  whilom,  was  the  fleece 
Which  drew  the  Argonauts  firom  Greece  ; 
Or  that,  which  modem  ages  see 
The  spur  and  prize  of  chivalry, 
Whose  curls  Js  kindred  texture  grace 
Heroes  and  kings  of  Spanish  race. 

The  spark  prepared,  and  Pug  at  hand^ 
He  issues,  thus,  his  strict  command : 
"  This  line,  thus  curve  and  thus  orbicular, 
1?ender  direct,  and  perpendicular; 
But  so  direct,  that  in  no  sort 
It  ever  may  in  rings  retort 
See  me  no  more  till  tliis  be  done : 
Hence,  to  thy  task— avannt,  begone.'* 

Awav  the  fiend  like  lightning  fli«a. 
And  all  his  wit  to  work  applies: 
Anvils  and  presses  he  employs, 
And  dins  whole  Hell  with  hammering  noiat. 
In  I'ain :  he  to  no  terms  can  bring 
One  twirl  of  that  reluctant  thing ; 
Th'  elastic  fibre  mocks  hi^  pains, 
And  its  first  spiral  form  retains. 
New  stratagems  the  sprite  contrives. 
And  down  the  depths  of  sea  he  dives: 
*'  This  sprunt,  its  pertnesssure  will  lose, 
When  laid,"  said  he,  "  to  soak  in  ooae." 
Poor  foolish  fiend !  be  little  knew 
Whence  Venus  and  her  garden  grew. 
Old  Ocean,  with  paternal  waves 
Hie  child  of  his  own  bed  receives; 
Which  oft  as  dipt  new  force  exerts. 
And  in  more  vigorous  curls  reverts. 
So  when  to  earth  Alcidcs  flung 
The  huge  Ant«u8,  whence  he^sprung. 
From  every  fall  fresh  8trtrn>rth  he  gain'd. 
And  with  iiew  life  the  fight  niaintaiu*d. 
The-bafBod  goblin  grows  peiplex'd, 
Nor  knows  what  slight  to  practise  next : 
The  more  he  tries,  the  more  be  fails ; 
Norehatm,  nerait^  nor  force  avaibi* 
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But  all  concur  his  shame  to  shov. 
And  more  exaFperate  the  (be. 

And  now  he  pensive  turns  and  aad. 
And  iouks  like  melan-  holic  road. 
He  rolls  his  eyes  now  oflT,  now  on  . 
That  wtmdcrful  phenomenon. 
Sometimes  he  twists  and  twirls  it  round. 
Then,  paus'n^,  meditates  profound: 
No  end  he  sees  of  his  surprise. 
Nor  what  it  should  be  can  devise: 
For  never  Was  yet  wool  or  feathej-, 
That  could  stand  buflf  against  all  weather ; 
And  unrelax'd,  like  this,  resist 
Both  wind  and  rain,  and  snow  and  mist. 
What  stuff,  or  whence,  or  how  twas  made. 
What  spinster  which  could  spin  such  tliread^ 
He  nothing  knew  ;  but,  to  his  cost, 
Knew  all  his  fame  and  labour  lost 
Subdued,  abasb'd,  he  {t^ve  it  o*er ; 
'Tis  said,  he  blush'd  ;  'tis  sure,  he  swore 
Not  all  the  wiles  that  Hell  could  hatch 
Could  conquer  that  superb  Mustach. 
Defeated  thus,  thus  discontent. 
Back  to  the  man  the  demon  went : 
"  Igrant,**  quoth  he,  "  our  contract  nnUy 
And  give  you  a  discharge  in  full. 
But  tell  me  now,  in  name  of  wonder, 
(Since  I  so  candidly  knock  under) 
WhAt  is  thia  thing  ?  Where  could  it  grow  ? 
Pray  take  it-^-^tis  id  stattt  qtia 
Much  good  may*t  do  you ;  for  my  part, 
I  wash  my  hands  of 't  from  ihy  heart ** 

"  Intrhth,  sir  Goblin,  or  sii*  Fairy," 
Keplles  the  lad,  "  you*re  too  soon  weary. 
What,  leave  this  trifling  task  undone ! 
And  think*st  thou  this  the  only  one  ? 
Alas !  were  this  subdued,  thou'dst  find 
Millions  of  more  such  still  behind ; 
Which  might  employ,  ev*n  to  eternity. 
Both  ydu  lUid  &il  your  whole  fratemi^." 


PEASANT  IN  SEARCH  OF  HIS  BEIFER. 

A  TALE  AFTBK  M.  DS  lA  TOVtAWt^ 

It  so  befell :  a  silly  swain 
Had  sought  his  heifer  long  in  vain ; 
For  wanton  she  hftd  frisking  strayed. 
And  left  the  lawn,  to  seek  the  shada 
Around  the  plain  he  rolls  bis  eyes, 
Then  to  the  wood  in  bhste  he  hies; 
Where,  singling  out  thfe  fairest  tree. 
He  climbs,  in  hopes  to  hear  or  sec. 

Anon,  there  chanced  that  way  to  pass 
A  jolly  lad  and  buxom  lass: 
The  place  was  apt,  the  pastime  picasaht  | 
Occasion  with  her  {brclock  present ; 
The  girl  agog,  the  gallant  ready  / 
So  lightly  down  he  lays  my  lady. 
But  so  she  tom'd,  or  so  was  laid, 
That  she  some  certain  charms  displayM, 
Which  with  such  wonder  struck  his  sight 
(With  wonder,  much ;  more,  with  delight) 
That  loud  he  cryM  in  rapture,  "  What  ? 
«  What  see  I,  gods  !  What  see  I  not !" 
But  nothing  nam'd ;  from  u'hence  'tis  guefls^dj 
Twas  wore  than  well  could  be  expressed. 


The  clown  akift,  who  lent  an  ear. 
Straight  stops  him  sholt  In  taiid  career| 
And  louder  cry'd,  **  Ho!  honest  friend, 
That  of  thy  seeing  seest  no  end  $ 
Dost  see  the  heifer  that  I  seek  ? 
If  dost,  pray.be  so  kind  to  qpeak.*' 


POMEIOS  HYMN  TO  t^ES*VS. 

otMG,  Muse,  the  force  and  all-infbrmtog  firs 
Of  Cyprian  Venus,  goddess  ^f  desire : 
Her  charms  th'  immortal  minds  of  gods  can  mon^ 
And  tame  the  stubborn  race  of  iren  to  love. 
The  wildet  herds,  and  ravenous  beasts  of  prey, 
Her  influence  ieel,  and  own  her  kindly  sway. 
Thro*  pathless  air,  and  boundless  ocean's  space. 
She  rules  the  feathct'd  kind  and  finny  race  j 
Whole  nature  on  her  sole  support  depends, 
An^  far  as  life  exists,  her  care  exti  lids. 

Of  all  the  numerous  host  of  gdds  IhoVe, 
But  three  are  lound  inflexible  to  love^ 
Bloe-ey*d  MineryU  free  preserves  her  heart, 
A  vii^n  unbeguHM  by  Cupid's  art ; 
In  shming  arms  the  martial  maid  delights. 
O'er  war  presides,  and  well-disputed  fights  $ 
With  thirst  of  fame  she  first  the  hero  fir'd. 
And  first  the  skili  of  useful  arts  inspired ; 
Taught  artists  first  the  carving  tool  to  wield. 
Chariots  with  hnsi  to  arm,  and  form  the  fenoefiii- 

shield : 
She  first  taught  moilest  maids  in  early  iiloom. 
To  shim  the  lazy  life,  and  spin,  or  |)ly  the  loonii 

Diana  next  the  Paphian  queen  defies. 
Her  smiling  arts  and profier*d firiendship  flies: 
She  kives,  with  well-mouth'd  hounds  and  cheerful 

horn, 
Or  silver  sounding  volce,  to  wake  the  Mom, 
To  wound  the  mountain  hoar,  or  rouse  (he  nmoA* 

land  deer ; 
To  draw  the  bow,  of'  dart  the  pointed  q;>car. 
Sometimes,  of  gloomy  groves  she  likes  the  shades^ 
And  there  of  virgin-nymphs  the  chorus  leads  $ 
And  sometimes  seeks  the  town,  knd  leaves  the 
And  loves  society  where  virtue  reignik         (pltUns, 

The  third  celestial  power  averse  to  k>ve 
Is  virgin  Vesta,  dear  to  mighty  Jote; 
Whom  Kcptune  sohght  to  wed,  and  l^hoebus  woo'd| 
And  both  wi.h  fruitless  labour  long  Dursu'd. 
For  she,  severely  chaste,  rejected  both. 
And  bound  her  purpose  wHh  a  solemn  oath, 
A  virgin  life  inviolate  to  lead ; 
She  swore,  and^ove  assenting,  Iww'd  his  head* 
But  since  her  rigid  choice  the  joys  deny'd 
Of  nuptial  fitcs,  and  blessings  of  a  bride» 
llie  bounteous  Jove  with  gif&  that  want  supply'oi 
High  on  a  throne  she  sits  amidst  the  skies. 
And  first  is  fed  with  fumes  of  sacrifice ; 
For  holy  'rites  to  Vesta  first  are  paid. 
And  on  her  altar  first-fruit  oflerings  laid; 
So  Jove  ordain'd  in  honour  of  the  maid. 

Ilicse  are  the  powers  above,  and  only  these. 
Whom  Ldve  and  Cytherea's  art  displease  ; 
Of  other  beinfs,  none  iu  Earth  or  skies 
Hor  force  resists,  or  influenre  denies. 
With  ease  her  charms  the  thunderer  can  bind, 
And  Captivate  with  love  th*^  almighty  mind : 
Ev'n  he,  whose  dread  commands  the  gods  obey^^ 
Submits  to  her^  and  owns  superior  sway* 
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EUStftv'd  to  mortal  beaitlies  hy  her  powc^ 
He  oft  descends,  his  creatures  to  adore. 
While,  to  oonceal  the  theft  frt>m  Jtino's  eyei, 
Some  vcll-dissetkibletl  shape  the  god  belieik 
Jiino,  his  wife  and  sisftfr,  both  in  place 
And  beauty  first  among  tb*  ethereal  race ; 
Whom,  all  transcending,  iii  superior  worth. 
Wise  ^tum  ^>t,  and  Cybcle  bf^u^ht  forth :  ^ 
Aht\  ^ove,  by  nerer-erribjp  connsel  sway'd, 
Tlie']>aHtier  of  his  bed  and  empire  made. 

But  Jove,  at  length,  with  just  resentment  fir'd. 
The  lau^hmg^  queen  hcfself  with  love  inspired. 
Swift  thitMii^  ber  veios  the  sweet  contagion  ran, 
And  kmdled  in  her  breast  desire  of  mortal  man  j 
That  she,  liiic  other  deities,  might  prove 
The  pains  and  pleasures  of  inferior  love ; 
And  not  insultingly  the  gods  deride, 
Whoae  sons  were  human  by  the  mother's  side : 
Thus,  JoVe  ordain'd,  she  now  for  man  should  bum, 
And  bring  forth  mortal  offspring  in  her  turn. 

Amongst  the  spriqgs  which  flow  from  Ida's  head, 
His  lowing  herds  the  young  Anchisci  fed ; 
Whose  g^like  form  and  fice  the  smiling  queen 
Beheld,  and  lov'd  to  madness,  soon  as  setm: 
To  Cyprus  straight  the  wounded  goddess  flies,^ 
Where  Paphian  temples  in  her- honour  rite. 
And  altars  smoke  with  daily  sacrifice. 
Soon  asarrii**d,  she  to  her  shrine  repaired. 
Where  entering  quick,  the  shining  gates  she  barr'd : 
The  ready  Graces  wait,  her  baths  prepare. 
And  omft  with  fragrant  oils  ber  flowing  hair, 
Her  flowiof  hair  around  ber  sboolders  spreads^ 
And  all  adown  ambnuial  odonr  sheds 
Last,  in  transparent  robea  her  limbs  they  fold, 
EnrichM  with  oraament*  of  purest  gold; 
And,  thus  attir*d,  her  chariot  sh«t  ascends. 
And,  Cyprus  left,  her  flight  to  Tray  sho  bends. 

On  Ida  she  altghb,  then  seeks  the  seat, 
^liich  lov'd  Anchises  chose  for  his  retreat ; 
And  ever  as  she  walk'd  through  lawn  or  wood, 
PromiscQOos  herds  of  beasts  admiring  stood ; 
Some  humbly  follow,  while  some  fawning  meet. 
And  lick  the  ground,  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet 
Dogs,  Uont,  wolves,  aod  hears,  their  eyes  unite. 
And  the  awift  panther  stops  to  gase  with  Ifac'd  de- 
light. 
JBor  every  glance  the  givea  soft  fire  imparts, 
y^^nkindling  sweet  desire  in  savage  heaitSL 
Inflam'd  with  love,  all  ihigle  oat  their  mates, 
And  to  their  shady  dens  each  pair  retreats. 

Meantime  the  tent  she  spies  so  much  desir'd. 
Where  her  Anchises  was  alone  retir'd ; 
Withdrawn  from  all  his  friends  and  fellow-swains. 
Who  fed  their  fbcks  beneath,  and  sought  the 


In  pleasing  solitadethe  youth  she  found, 
latent  upon  his  lyre's  harmonious  sound. 
Before  his  eye«  Jove's  beanteooe  daughter  stood. 
In  form  and  dress,  a  huutress  of  the  wood ; 
F9r,  had  he  seen  the  goddess  undisguised. 
The  youth  with  awe  and  fiear  had  been  surpris'd. 
Fiz'd  he  beheld  her,  and  with  joy  admired 
To  see  a  nymph  to  bright,  and  to  attiHd : 
for  fh>m  her  flowing  robe  a  kistre  spread, 
Aa  if  with  radiant  flames  she  were  arrajr'd; 
Her  hair  in  part  disclosed,  and  part  conoeal'd. 
In  ringleU  fell,  or  was  with  jewels  held : 
With  various  gold  and  geois  her  nack  was  grac'd. 
And  ociait  pearlf  heavM  on  bar  pinting  breaft ; 


Bright  as  the  Moon  she  shone,  with  silent  light. 
And  charm'd  his  sense  with  wonder  and  delight. 

Thus,  while  Anchises  gaz*d,  through  every  vein 
A  thrilling  joy  he  felt,  and  pleasing  pain : 
At  length  he  spake — *'  All  hail,  celestial  fair  I 
Who  humbly  dost  to  visit  Earth  repair. 
M''hoe'er  thon  art,  descended  from  above, 
Latona,  Cynthia,  or  the  queen  of  Love ; 
AH  hail !  all  honour  shall  to  thee  be  paid  : 
Or  art  thou  Themis  >  ?  or  the  blue-ey'd  maid  *  ? 
Or  art  thou  feirest  of  the  Graces  three, 
Who  with  the  gods  share  immortality  ? 
Or  else,  tome  nymph,  the  guardian  of  these  wood^-*- 
These  caves,  these  fruitful  hills,  or  crystal  floods  } 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  in  tome  conspicuous  field, 
I  to  thy  honour  will  an  altar  build. 
Where  holy  offerings  PI  I  each  hour  prepare, 

0  prove  but  thou  propitious  to  my  prayer  ! 
Grant  me,  among  the  Trojan  race  to  prove 
A  patriot  worthy  of  my  country's  love  > 
Bless'd  in  myself,  I  beg  I  next  may  be 
Bless'd  in  my  children  and  posterity. 
Happy  in  health,  long  let  me  see  the  Sun, 
And,  lov'd  by  all,  late  may  my  days  be  done.'' 

He  said — ^Jove's  beauteous  daughter  thus  reply'd— 
**  Delight  of  human  kind,  thy  sex*s  pride  ! 
Honoured  Anchises,  you  behold  in  me 
No  goddess  blcss'd  with  immortality; 
But  mortal  I,  of  mortal  mother  came, 
Otreus  my  fether,  (you  have  heard  the  name) 
Who  rules  the  fair  extent  of  Phrygia*8  lands. 
And  all  her  towns  and  fortresses  commands. 
When  yet  an  infant,  t  to  Troy  was  brought. 
There  was  I  nun'd,  and  there  your  language  taught  ^ 
Then  wonder  not,  if,  thus  instructed  young, 
I,  like  m]s  own,  can  speak  the  Trojan  tongue* 
In  me,  one  of  Diana*s  nymphs  behold ; 
Why  thus  arriv'd,  I  shall  the  cause  unfold*  • 
As  late  our  sports  we  practis*d  on  the  plain, 

1  and  my  fellow-nymphs  of  Cynthia*s  train, 
Dancfaag  in  chorus,  and  with  garlands  crown'd. 
And  by  admiring  crowds  encompass'd  round, 
Lo !  hovering  o*er  my  head  I  saw  the  god 
Who  Argus  slew,  and  bears  the  i^lden  rod ; 
Sodden  he  sei2*d,  then  bore  me  from  their  sight. 
Cutting  through  liquid  air  his  rvpid  flight : 
O'er  many  states  and  peopled  towns  we  pass'd. 
O'er  bills  and  vallies,  end  o'er  deserts  waste ; 
O'er  barren  moors,  and  o'er  unwholesome  fens, 
And  woods  where  heasts  inhabit  dreadful  dens. 
Through  all  which  pathless  way  our  speed  was  such. 
We  stopt  not  once  the  fece  of  F^rth  to  touch. 
Meantime  he  told  me,  white  through  air  we  fled. 
That  Jove  ordainM  I  should  Anchises  wed. 

And  with  illustrious  offspring  bless  bis  bed. 
This  said,  and,  pointing  to  me  your  abode. 
To  Heaven  again  up-soarM  the  swift-wing'd  god :, 
Thus,  of  necessity,  to  you  t  come, 
Unknown,  and  lost,  for  from  my  native  home. 
But  I  conjure  you,  by  the  throne  of  Jove, 
By  all  that's  dear  to  you,  by  all  you  love, 
By  your  good  parents,  (for  no  bad  could  e'er 
Produce  a  ton  so  graceful,  good,  and  fa^) 
That  you  no  wiles  employ  to  win  my  heart. 
But  let  me  hence  an  untouch'd  maid  depart; 
Invk>late  and  guiltless  of  your  bed. 
Let  me  be  to  your  house  and  mother  led. 

'The  goddess  of  equity  and  right    >  Pallas. 
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Me  to  your  lather  ftnd  your  brotbefs  shoir. 

And  our  alliance  fiist  let  them  allow : 

Let  m^  be  known,  and  my  condition  own'd, 

And  no  unequal  match  1  may  be  found. 

Equality  to  them  ray  birth  may  claim, 

Worthy  a  daughter's  or  a  sister's  name, 

Though  for  your  wife  of  too  inferior  fame* 

Next,  let  aoibajsadors  to  Phrygia  haste, 

To  tell  my  father  of  my  fortuncs^^ast, 

And  ease  my  mother  in  that  anxious  state 

Of  doubis  and  fears,  which  cares  for  me  create. 

They,  hi  return,  shall  presents  bring  from  tlience 

Of  rich  attire,  and  sums  of  gold  immense : 

You,  in  peculiar,  shall  with  gifts  be  grac'U, 

In  price  and  be^iuty  far  above  the  rest. 

This  done,  perform  the  rites  of  nuptial  love. 

Grateful  to  men  below,  and  gods  above." 

She  said,  and  from  her  eyes  shot  subtle  fires, 

Which  to  his  heart  insinuate  desires. 

Retistlesi  love  invading  thus  his  breast. 

The  panting  youth  the  smiling  queen  addressed-* 

**  Since  mortal  you,  of  mortal  mother  came, 
And  Otreufl,  you  report,  your  father's  name; 
And  since  th'  immortal  Hermes,  from  above. 
To  execute  the  (ircad  commands  of  Jove, 
Your  wondrous  beauties  hither  has  convey'd^ 
A  nuptial  life  with  me  hv^nceforth  to  lead : 
Know,  now,  that  neither  gods  nor  men  have  pow'r 
One  minute  to  defer  the  happy  hour; 
This  instant  will  I  seize  upon  thy  charms, 
fA'ix  with  thy  soul,  and  melt  within  thy  arms: 
Though  Pha-bus,  arm'd  with  his  unerring  dart, 
$tood  ready  to  transfix  my  panting  heart ; 
Though  Death,  though  Hell,  in  consequence  attend, 
Thou  shalt  u  ith  me  the  genial  bed  ascend." 

He  said,  and  sudden  soatchM  her  beauteous  hand  ; 
Tlic  goddess  smird,  nor  did  th*  attempt  witlistaiid  : 
Sut  fix'^  her  eyes  upon  the  hero's  bed, 
"Where  soft  and  silken  coverlets  were  spread. 
And  over  all  a  cuuntcipane  was  plac'd. 
Thick  sown  with  furs  of  many  a  salvage  beast, 
'Of  bears  and  lions,  heretofore  his  spoil ; 
And  still  remained  the  trophies  of  his  toil 

Now  to  ascend  the  bed  they  both  prepare, 
And  he  with  eager  haste  disrobes  the  fair. 

Her  sparkling  necklace  fimt  he  laid  aside ; 
Her  bracelets  next,  and  braided  hair  untied : 
And  now,  his  busy  haitd  her  zone  unbracM, 
Which  girt  her  radiant  robe  around  her  waist ; 
tier  radiant  robe,  at  last,  aside  was  tlirown. 
Whose  rosy  hue  with  dazzling  lustre  shone. 

Ilie  queen  of  love  the  youth  thus  disarray'd, 
>sAnd  on  m  diair  of  gol^  her  vestments  laid. 
Anchises  now  (so  Jove  and  Fate  ordain'd) 
The  sweet  extrecfte  of  ecsusy  attained ; 
And,  mortal  he,  was  like  th'  immortals  blets'd. 
Not  conscious  of  the  goddess  he  possess'd. 

But  when  the  swains  their  fiocks  and  herds  had 
^nd,  from  the  flowery  fields  returning,  led       [fed, 
Their  sheep  to  fold,  and  oxen  to  the  shed ; 
In  soft  and  pleasing  chains  of  sleep  profound, 
3'he  wary  goddess  ber  Anchises  bound  : 
Then  gently  rismg  from  his  side  and  bed. 
In  all  her  bright  attire  her  limbs  array'd. 

And  now  her  fair-crown'd  head  alofl  she  tean, 
}9or  moj-e  a  m<'irtal,  but  herself  appears: 
Her  face  refulgent,  and  majestic  mien, 
Confessed  the  ffoddess,  lovo's  and  beauty's  queen. 
Then  thus  aloud  she  calls — *•  Anchises,  awake ! 
TtiyioiQl  repose  and  ioUmrgy  fonnkc  t 


Look  on  the  njrmpb  who  late  horn  Phrygia  i 
Behold  me  well — say,  if  I  seem  the  none." 

At  her  first  caU  the  chaioi  of  sleiep  were  broki^ 
And,  starting  from  his  bed,  Anchises  woke : 
But  when  he  Venus  viewed  without  disguise. 
Her  shinmg  nock  beheld,  and  radiant  eyes; 
Awed  and  abashed,  he  tum'd  his  head  aside. 
Attempting  with  his  robe  his  face  to  bide. 
Confus'd  with  wonder,  and  with  fiear  oppress'd. 
In  winged  words  he  thus  the  queen  address'd-^ 
"  When  first,  O  goddess,  I  thy  form  beheh^ 
Whose  charms  so  far  humanity  ezceird; 
To  thy  celestial  powV  my  vows  I  paid. 
And  with  humility  implor'd  thy  aid : 
But  thou,  for  secret  cause  to  roe  unknown^ 
Didst  thy  divine  immortal  state  disown. 
But  now,  I  beg  thee,  by  the  filial  love 
Due  to  thy  fisther,  i^^bearing  Jove, 
Compassion  on  my  human  state  to  show  ; 
Nor  let  me  lead  a  life  infirm  below : 
Defend  me  from  the  woes  which  mbrUls  wait. 
Nor  let  me  share  of  men  the  common  fate : 
Since  never  man  with  length  of  days  was  Meet, 
Who,  in  delights  of  love,  a  deity  possess'd." 

To  him  Jove's  beauteous  daughter  thus  reply'd^ 
"  Be  bold,  Anchises ;  in  my  love  confide : 
Nor  me,  nor  other  god,  thou  need'st  to  fearj 
For  thou  to  all  the  heav'nly  race  art  dear. 
Know,  from  our  loves,  thou  shah  a  son  obtain^ 
Who  over  all  the  realm  of  Troy  shall  reign ; 
From  whom  a  race  of  monarchs  shall  descend^ 
And  whose  posterity  shall  know  no  end. 
To  him  thou  shalt  the  name  JEneza  give. 
As  one,  for  whose  conception  I  must  griev^ 
Oft  as  r  think  he  to  exist  began 
From  my  conjunction  with  a  mortal  man. 
"  But  Troy,  of  all  the  habitable  Earth, 
To  a  superior  race  o^  men  gives  birth  ; 
Producing  heroes  of  th'  ethereal  kind. 
And  next  resembling  gods  in  form  and  mind. 

**  From  thence  great  Jove  to  azure  ikies  con-  *  ^ 
To  live  with  gods,  the  lovely  Ganymede,     [▼ey'di 
Where,  by  th'  inmiortals  honour'd  (strange  tosay !) 
The  youth  enjoys  a  blessed  eternity. 
In  bowls  of  gold  he  ruddy  nectar  ponis. 
And  Jove  regales  in  his  "unbended  hours. 
Long  did  the  king  his  sire,  his  absence  mourn, 
Douht^l  by  whom,  or  where,  the  boy  was  bornei' 
Till  Jove,  at  length,  in  pity  of  his  grief,     ' 
Dispatch'd  Argicides  to  his  relief ; 
And  more,  with  gifts  to  pacify  his  mind. 
He  sent  him  horses  of  a  deathless  kind. 
Whose  feet  ontstript,  in  speed,  the  rapid  wind  : 
Charging  withal  swift  Hermes  to  relate 
The  youth's  advancement  to  a  heav'nly  s|ste; 
Where  all  his  hours  are  past  in  circling  joy. 
Which  age  can  ne'er  decay,  nor  Death  destroy. 
Now,  when  this  emba»y  the  king  reoeiiws. 
No  more  lor  absent  Ganymede  be  grieves ; 
The  pleasing  news  his  aged  heart  revives^ 
And  with  delight  his  swift-hecd'd  steeda  he  drivm 

"  But  when  the  gold-enthron'd  Aurora  made 
Tithonus  partner  of  her  rosy  bed, 
(Tfthonus  too  was  of  the  Tkojan.thie, 
Resembimg  gods  in  fhoe  and  form  divine) 
For  him  she  straight  tlte  Thunierer  addtess'd. 
That  with  peipetual  life  lie  might  be  bless'd : 
Jove  heard  her  pray'r.  and  granted  her  request* 
But  ah  t  bow  rash  was  she,  how  indiscreet ! 
Xhd  most  material  blSMiiig  to-onit; .  -^ 
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Keglectiiig,  or  not  thinking  to  provide^  « 

That  length  of  days  might  be  with  strength  sup- 

And,  to  her  lorer's  endless  life,  engage        [plied ; 

An  endless  youth,  incapable  of  age. 

But  hear  what  fate  .befell  this  heav'nly  (air. 

In  gold  enthroned,  the  brightest  child  of  air. 

Tithonus,  while  of  pleasing  youth  possess'd. 

Is  by  Aurora  with  delight  caress'd ; 

Dear  to  her  arms,  he  in  her  court  resides,    [tides. 

Beyond  the  verge  of  earth,  and  ocean's  utmost 

"  But  when  she  saw  grt-y  hairs  begin  to  spread, 
Deform  his  beard,  and  disadom  his  head, 
The  goddess  cold  m  her  embraces  grew, 
Hjs  arms  declined,  and  fifom  his  bed  withdrew ; 
Yet  still  a  kind  of  mirsiog  care  she  show'd, 
And  (bod  ambrosial,  and  ri  h  clothes,  bestow'd : 
But  when  of  age  he  felt  the  sad  extreme. 
And  ev*ry  nenre  was  shrunk,  and  limb  was  lame, 
Lock'd  m  a  room  her  useless  spouse  she  lef^, 
Of  youth,  of  vigour,  and  of  voice,  bereft. 
On  terms  like  these,  I  never  can  desire 
Thou  shouldst  to  immortality  aspire. 

**  Couldst  thou,  indeed,  as  now  thou  art,  remain, 
Thy  strength,  thy  beauty,  and  thy  youth,  retain, 
Couldst  thou  for  ever  thus  my  husband  prove, 
I  might  live  happy  in  thy  endless  love ; 
Nor  should  I  e'er  have  cause  to  dread  the  day, 
When  I  must  mourn  thy  loss  and  lifers  decay. 
But  thou,  alas !  too  sooa  and  sure  must  bend 
Beneath  the  woes  which  painful  age  attend; 
Inexorable  age !  whose  wretched  state 
All  mortals  dread,  and  all  immortals  hate. 

"  Now,  know,  1  also  must  my  portion  share. 
And  for  thy  soke  reproach  and  shame  must  bear* 
For  1,  who  licretofore  in  chains  of  love 
Could  captivate  the  minds  of  gods  al)ove, 
And  force  them,  by  my  all-subduing  charms, 
To  sigh  and  languish  in  a  woman's  arms : 
Most  now  no  more  that  pow'r  superior  boast. 
Nor  tax  with  weakness  the  celestial  host ; 
Since  I  myself  this  dear  amends  have  made, 
And  am,  at  last,  by  my  own  arts  betray'd. 

"  Erring,  like  them,  with  appetite  deprav'd. 
This  hour,  by  thee,  I  have  a  son  conceiv'd ; 
Whom,  hid  beneath  my  zone,  I  must  conceal. 
Till  time  his  being  and  my  shame  reveal,     [adorn, 

'*  Him  shall  the  nymphs,  who  these  fair  woods 
la  their  deep  bosoms  nurse,  as  soon  as  bom ; 


They  nor  of  mortal  nor  immortal  seed 
Are  said  to  spring,  yet  on  ambrosia  feed, 
And  long  tliey  live,  and  oft  in  chorus  join 
With  gods  and  goddesses  in  dance  divine. 
These  the  Sileni  court;  these  Hermes  loves. 
And  their  enibraoi  s  seeks  in  shady  groves. 
Their  origin  and  birth  these  nymphs  deduce 
From  common  parent  £arth*s  prolific  juice; 
With  lofty  firs  which  grace  the  moantain*s  brow, 
Or  ample-spreading  oaks,  at  once  they  grow; 
All  have  thMr  trees  allotted  to  their  care, 
Whose  growth,  duretion,  and  decrease,  they  share. 
But  holy  are  these  groves  by  mortals  held, 
And  therefore  by  the  ax  are  never  feird. 
But  when  the  fate  of  some  fair  tree  draws  nigh. 
It  first  appears  to  droop,  and  then  grows  dry ; 
The  bark  to  crack  and  perish  next  is  seen, 
And  last  the  boughs  it  sheds,  no  longer  crreen : 
And  thus  the  nymphs  expire  by  like  degrees. 
And  live  and  die  coeval  with  their  trees. 

'*  These  gentle  nymphs,  by  my  persuasbn  won. 
Shall  in  their  sweet  recesses  nurse  my  son ; 
And  when  his  cheeks  with  youth's  first  blushed 

glow. 
To  thee  the  sacred  maids  the  boy  shall  show. 

"  More  to  iustract  thee,  when  five  years  shall 
end, 
I  will  again  to  visit  thee  descend. 
Bringing  thy  beauteous  son  to  charm  thy  sight. 
Whose  godlike  form  shall  fill  thee  with  delight ; 
Him  will  I  leave  thenceforward  to  thy  care. 
And  will  that  with  him  thou  to  Troy  repair ; 
There,  if  inquiry  shall  be  made,  to  know 
To  whom  thou  dost  so  bright  an  offspring  owe ; 
Be  sure,  thou  nothing  of  the  truth  detect. 
But  ready  answer  make,  as  I  direct. 
Say,  of  a  Sylvan  nymph  tho  fsur  youth  came^ 
And  Calycopis  call  his  mother's  name. 
For  shouldst  thou  boast  the  troth,  and  madly  owa 
That  thou  in  bJiss  hadst  C^therea  known, 
Jove  would  his  anger  pour  upon  thy  head, 
And  with  avenging  thunder  strike  thee  dead. 
Now  all  is  told  thee,  and  just  caution  giv'n, 
Be  secret  thou,  and  dread  the  wrath  of  Heav'n." 

She  said,  and  sudden  aoarV)  above  his  sight. 
Cutting  through  liquid  air  her  heav*nward  flight. 

AH  hail,  bright  Cyprian  queen !.  thee  first  I  prais*  > 
Then  to  sobk  other  pow*v  transfer  my  laytt 
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Stk  Richard  Blackmore  k  one  of  t}io«se  men  whose  writings  have  attncCed  mn^ , 
notice^  but  of  whow  life  and  manners  very  little  has  been  communicated^  and  whose 
lot  it  has  been  to  be  much  oftener  mentioned  by  enemiea  than  by  fnends. 

He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Blackmore,  of  Corsham,  in  Wiltshire^  styled  by 
Wood  gentknian,  and  supposed  to  have  b^en  an  attorney*  Havinn^  been  f<^  some 
iime  educated  in  a  country  school,  he  was  sent,  at  thirteen,  to  Westminster;  and, 
in  1668/ was  entered  at  Edmund  Hall,  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  June  3,  1616,  and  resided  thirteen  years;  a  much  longer  time  than  it  it 
usual  to  spend  at  the  university ;  and  which  he  seems  to  have  passed  with  very  little 
attention  to  the  business  6f  the  place;  for,  in  his  poems,  the  ancient  names  of  na* 
tions  and  places,  which  he  often  produces,  are  pronounced  by  chance  He  afteiw 
wards  travelled :  at  Padua  he  was  made  doctor  of  physic :  and,  after  having  wan^ 
dered  about  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  continent,  returned  home. 

In  some  part  of  his  life,  it  is  not  known  when,  his  indigence  compelled  him  tA 
teach  a  school,  an  humiliation  with  which,  though  it  certainly  lasted  but  a  little  whiles 
his  enemies  did  not  forget  to  reproach  him,  when  he  became  conspicuous  enough  to 
excite  malevolence;  and  let  it  be  remembered,  for  his  honour,  that  to  have  been  once 
t  schoolmaster  is  the  only  reproach  which  all  the  perspicacity  of  malice,  animated  by 
^t,  has  ever  fixed  upon  his  private  life. 

When  he  first  engaged  in  the  study  of  physic,  he  inquired,  as  he  says,  of  Dr. 
Sydenham,  what  authors  he  ahould  read,  and  was  directed  by  Sydenham  to  Don 
Qttixo(te ;  "  which,"  said  he,  ''  is  a  very  good  book :  I  read  it  still."  The  perverse^ 
ness  of  mankind  makes  it  often  mischievous  in  men  of  eminence  to  give  way  to  mecii^ 
Oient:  the  i^le  and  the  illiterate  will  long  shelter  themselves  under  this  foolish 
apophthegm. 

Whether  he  rested  satisfied  with  this  direction,  or  sought  for  better,  he  «bm« 
nenped  physician,  and  obtameil  high  emiaeMe  and  extensive  practice.     He  became 
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fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  April  12,  1687,  being  one  of  the  thirty  which, 
by  the  new  charier  of  king  James,  were  added  to  the  former  fellows.  His  re^dence 
was  in  Cheapside ',  and  his  friends  were  chiefly  in  the  city.  In  the  early  part  of 
Blackmore's  tjme,  a  citizen  was  a  term  of  reproach;  and  his  place  of  abode  was 
another  topic  to  which  his  adversaries  had  recourse,  in  the  penury  of  scandal. 

Blackmore,  therefore,  w^  made  a  poet,  not  by  necessity^  but  inclination,  an4 
wrote,  not  for  a  livelihood,  but  for  fame ;  or,  if  he  may  tell  his  own  motives,  for  a 
nobler  purpose,  to  engage  poetry  in  the  cause  of  Virtue, 

I  believe  it  is  peculiar  to  him,  that  his  first  public  work  was  an  heroic  poem.  He 
ws^s  not  known  ^  $t  maker  of  v^r^^s  till  he  published  (in  1695}  Prince  Arthur,  in 
ten  books,  written^  as  he  relates,  "  by  such  catches  and  starts^  and  ki  mich  occasional 
uncertain  hours  as  his  profession  afforded,  and  for  the  greatest  part  in  cofFee-houses, 
or  in  passing  up  and  doiivn  the  street/'  For  the  latter  part  of  this  apology  be  was 
accused  of  writing  "  to  the  rutnbling  of  his  chariot  wheels.''  He  had  read,  he  says, 
*'  but  little  poetry  throughout  his  whole  life;  and,  for  fifteen  years  before,  had  not 
written  an  hundred  verses,  except  OT>e  copy  of  Latin  verses  in  praise  of  »  friend V 
book." 

He  thinks,  and  with  some  reason,  that,  from  such  a  performance,  perfisction  can* 
not  be  expected ;  but  he  finds  another  reason  for  the  severity  of  his  censurers,  which 
^  txpFpfiesk  \n  language  sue)!  a^  Cbe^^pside  e^ily  fupii^lied.  "  I  am  nq^  (tee.  of  tha 
Poeti'  Company,  having  never  kissed  tlie  governpr's  hands :  mine  is  therefore  nol 
80  much  as  a  penx^is^ion  poem,  but  a  downright  interloper.  Those  gentlemen  who 
carry  on  their  poetical  (r&de  ii^  a  joint  stock,  would  certainly  ^  what  they  could  to 
aink  and  ruin  an  unl^ccnse4  adventurer,  notwitlistanding  I  4ist^rbed  none  of  their 
ketones,  nor  imported  ^y  goods  they  have  ever  4calt  ip.'^  He  had*  lived  in  the  city 
till  he  had  (eamt  it^  note. 

That  Prince  Arthur  found  many  re^d^i>  is  certai|[i;  for  in  two  years  \t  bad  ^nee 
editions;  a  very  uncommon  instance  qf  favourable  recepti^  at  a  time  Mfbe^  literary 
curiosity  was  yet  confined  to  particular  classjes  of  the  nation.  Such  si)c<;c^  naturally 
raised  animosity;  and  Dennis  attacked  it  by  a  formal  criticism,  n^ore .  tedious  ana 
disgusting  than  the  work  which  he  condemns.  To  this  censure  n\i^  be  opposed  tlie 
approbation  of  Locke,  and  the  admiration  of  Molineux^  which  9jce  found  in  their 
printed  Letters.  Molineux  is  particularly  delighted  with  |be  sgng  of  Mopas,  which 
is  therefore  subjoined  to  this  narrative. 

It  is  remarked  by  Pope,  tliat  what  "  n^ses  the  hero,  often  sinks  the  man.''  Of 
Blackmore  it  may  be  said,  tliat,  as  the  poet  sinks,  the  man  rises;  tlie  animadversions 
of ,  Dennis,  insolent  and  contemptuous  as  they  were,  raiaed  in  him  no  implacable 
resentment :  he  and  his  critic  were  afterwards  friends ;  t\n4  in  ^^^^e  of  his  latter  worka 
be  praises  Dennis  as  "  equal  to  Boiles^v  ip  poetry,  ai^d  superior  to  him  in  critical 
abilities." 

He  seems  to  have  been  n\ore  delighted  with  praise  than  pained  by  censure,  and,^ 
instead  of  slackening,  quickened  his  Cjireer.  Having  in  two  years  produced  tei\ 
booM  of  Prince  Arthur,  in  two  years  more  (1697)  he  sent  into  the  world  King; 
Arthur  hi  twelve.     The   provocation  was   now  doubled,   and  the  resentment  of 
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win  and  critiM  may  b«  supposed   to  have  increased  in  proportion.     He  found,   , 
however,  advantages  more  than  equivalent  to  all  their  outrages;  he  .was  this  year  mada 
one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  King  William,  and  advanced  by  him   to  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  widi  the  present  of  a  gold  diain  and  a  medal. 

The  malignity  of  the  wits  attributed  his  knighthood  to  his  new  poem ;  but  King 
William  was  not  very  studious  of  poetry;  and  Blackn^pre  perhaps  had  other  merit, 
for  he  says,  in  his  dedicatiqp  to  Alfred,  that  ''  he  had  a  greater  part  in  the  sue* 
cession  of  the  bouse  of  Hanpver  than  ever  he  had  boasted/* 

What  Bladgnore  could  contribute  to  the  succession,  or  wliat  he  imagined  himself 
to  have  contributed,  cannot  now  be  known.  Thitt  he  had  been  of  considerable  use^ 
I  doubt  not  but  h^  teUeved,  fw  I  l)old  him  to  have  been  very  honest;  but  he  might 
easily  make  a  fi|ls^  estimate  of  his  own  importance:  those  whom  their  virtue  restrains 
imi  deceiving  others,  are  often  diflfMMed  by  their  vanity  to  deceive  themselves. 
Whether  be  pnmipted  the  succession  or  not,  he  at  least  approved  it,  and  adhered 
invariably  to  his  principles  and  party  through  his  whole  life. 

His  ardour  of  poetry  still  continued;  and  not  long  after  (1700)  he  published  A 
Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Job,  and  other  parts  of  the  Scripture.  This  performance 
Piydeo,  who  pqmued  hiii^  with  great  malignity,  lived  long  ^tiough  to  ridicule  in  a 
iwplpgiic 

The  wits  easily  oonfede^ted  against  him>  as  Dryden,  whose  &vour  they  almost 
an  courted,  was  his  professed  adversary.  He  had  besides  given  them  reason  for  re- 
seotB^ent,  as,  in  his  prefi|ce  to  Prince  Arthur,  he  had  said  of  the.  dramatic 
writers  almost  all  that  wa^  alleged  afterwards  by  Collier;  but  Blackmore's  eensure  was 
cold  and  general,  Collier^s  was  personal  and  ardent;  Blackmore  taught  his  reader  to 
dislike  what  Collier  incited  him  to  abhor. 

In  bis  prefiwe  to  King  Arthur  be  endeavoured  to  gain  at  least  one  friend,  and^pro- 
pitiate4  Congraveby  higher  praise  of  his  Mourning  Bride,  ^lan  it  has  obtained  from 
any  other  critic 

The  same  y^ar  l)e  published  A  Satire  on  Wit;  a  proclamation  of  defiance  which 
onited  the  poets  ahnost  all  against  him,  and  which  faroug^t  upon  him  lampoons  and 
ridicule  from  every  side.  This  he*  doubtless  -foresaw,  and  eridently  despised;  nor 
should  his  digni^  of  mind  be  without  its  praise,  had  he  not  paid  the  homage  to 
greatness  which  he  denied  to  geniuii,  and  degraded  himself  by  conferring  that  au- 
thority over  the  national  taste,  which  he  takes  from  the  poets,  upon  men  of  high  rank 
and  wide  influence,  bixt  of  less  wit  and  not  greater  rirtue. 

Here  is  agtMH  discovered  the  inhabitant  of  Cheapside,  whose  head  cannot  keep  his 
poetry  unipingled  wil^  trade.  Tq  hinder  that  intellectual  bankruptcy  vrhich  he 
afiepts  to  fear,  he  will  erect  a  Bank  for  Wit 

In  this  poem  he  jusdy  censui^  Dryden's  impurities,  but  praised  his  powers ) 
though  in  a  i^ubsequent  e^tiqu  he  retained  the  satire,  and  omitted  the  praise.  What 
was  his  reason,  I  know  not;  Dryden  was  then  no  longer  in  his  way. 

His  head  still  teeiped  with  heroic  poetry ;  and  (1705)  he  published  Eliza^  in  ten 
books.  I  am  afraid  that  tl^  world  was  now  weary  of  intending  ahiout  Black- 
mote's  heroes;  for  I  do  not  remember  that  by  any  aut)ior,  serious  or  comical,  I 
)iave  found  Eliza  either  praised  or  blamed.  She  "  dropped/'  as  it  seem%  "  dead* 
\fim  from  tl|e  pressi''    It  is  qeicr  mentiqned|  aad  was  never  seen  bgr  one  till  I 
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borrowed  it  for  die  pretenl  occasion.     Jacob  aaya^  ''  it  ia  c<nreet«d  and  rmsed  fer 

tnoth^  impreBsion;''  but  the  labour  of  remion  waa  thrown  away. 

From  this  time  he  turned  some  of  his  tbougfata  to  the  celebration  of  living; 
characters;  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Kit-cat  Clob,  and  Adtioe  to  the  Poets  how  to 
celebrate  the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  but,  on  occasion  of  another  year  of  success, 
thinking  himself  qualified  to  give  more  instruction,  he  again  wrote  a  poem  of  Advice 
to  a  Weaver  of  Ti^)e8try.  Steele  was  then  publishing  The  Tader;  and,  looking 
around  him  for  something  at  which  he  might  laugh,  unluckily  lighted  on  Sir 
Richard's  woik,  and  treated  it  with  such  contempt^  that,  as  Fenton  observes:,  he  put 
9n  end  to  the  species  of  writers  that  gave  Advice  to  Painters.   ,  * 

Not  long  after  (1.712)  he  publi^ed  Creation,  a  philosophical  Poem,  which  has 
been  by  my  recommendation  inserted  in  the  late  collection*  Whoever  judges  of 
this  by  any  other  of  Blackmore's  performances,  will  do  it  injury.  The  praise  given 
\t  by  Addison  (Spec.  339)  is  too  well  known  to  be  transcribed;  but  some  notice 
is  due  to  the  testimony  of  Dennis,  who  calls  it  a  '*  philosophical  poem,  which  baa 
equalled  that  of  Lucretius  in  the  beauty  of  its  versificationi,  and  infinitely  surpassed  it 
in  the  solidity  and  strength  of  its  reasoning.'' 

Why  an  author  surpasses  himself,  it  is  natural  to  inquire.  I  have  heard  from  Mr. 
Draper,  an  eminent  bookaeller,  an  account  received  by  him  from  Ambrose  Philips, 
*'  That  Blackmore,  as  he  proceeded  in  this  poem,  laid  his  manuscript  from  time  to 
time  bdbre  a  club  of  wits  with  whom  he  associated;  and  that  every  man  contributed, 
as  he  could,  either  improvement  or  correction ;  so  that,''  said  Philips,  "  there  are 
perhaps  no  where  in  the  book  diirty  lines  together  that  now  stand  as  they  were 
mginally  written." 

The  relation  of  Philips,  I  suppose,  was  true;  but  when  all  reasonable,  all  credible 
alfcywance  is  made  for  this  friendly  revision,  the  author  will  still  retain  an  ample 
dividend  of  praise;  for  to  bim  must  always  be  assigned  the  plan  of  the  work,  the 
distribution  of  its  parts,  the  choice  of  topics,  the  train  of  argument,  and,  what  ia 
«fet  more,  the  general  predominance  of  philotophical  judgment  and  poetical  spirit- 
Correction  seldom  effects  more  than  the  suppression  of  faults :  a  happy  Ime,  or  a 
^ngle  elegance,  may  perhaps  be  added;  but  of  a  large  work  the  general  character 
must  always  remain;  the  sriginal  constitution  can  be  very  litde  helped  by  local  rfr» 
medies;  inherent  and  radical  dolness  will  never  be  much  invigorated  by  extrinsic 
•nimation. 

This  poem,  if  he  had  written  nodiing  else,  would  have  transmitted  him  to  posterity 
among  the  first  favourites  of  the  English  Muse ;  but  to  make  verses  was  his  transcen- 
dant  {Measure,  and,  as  he  was  not  deterred  by  censure,  he  was  not  satiated  wHh 
praise. 

He  deviated,  however,  sometimes  into  oth  r  tracks  of  literature,  and  condescend- 
ed to  entertain  his  readers  with  plain  prose.  When  the  Spectator  stopped,  he 
considered  the  polite  world  as  destitute  of  entertainment;  and,  in  concert  with  Mr* 
Hughes,  who  wrote  every  third  paper,  published  three  times  a  week  The  Lay 
Monastery,  founded  on  the  supposition  that  €ome  literary  men,  whose  characters  are 
described,  had  retired  to  a  house  in  tlie  country  to  enjoy  philosophical  leisure,  and 
resolved  to  instruct  tlie  public,  by  communicating  their  disquisitions  and  amusements. 
Whether  any  real  persons  were  concealed  qndher  fictitious  names,  is  not  knowik 
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The  heio  of  ihe  didb  is  one  Mr.  Johnson;  siidi  a  constellation  of  excellence,  tbaf 
Us  character  shall  not  be  suppressed^  though  there  is  no  great  genius  in  the  design, 
nor  dcill  in  the  delineation. 

"  The  first  I  shall  name  is  Mr.  Johnson,  a  gentleman  that  owes  to  Nature  ex- 
cellent faculties  and  an  elevated  genius^  and  to  industry  and  application  many  ac- 
quired accomplishments.  His  taste  is  distinguishing,  just,  and  delicate :  his  judg* 
ment  clear,  and  his  reason  strong,  accompanied  with  an  imagination  full  of  spirit,  of 
great  compass,  and  stored  with  refined  ideas.  He  is  a  critic  of  the  first  rank;  and, 
what  b  his  pecuUar  ornament,  he  is  delivered  firom  the  ostentation,  malevolence,  and 
supercilious  temper,  that  so  often  blemish  men  of  that  character.  His  remarks 
result  from'  the  nature  and  reason  of  things,  and  are  formed  by  a  judgment  free,  and 
unbiassed  by  the  authority  of  those  who  have  lazily  followed  each  other  in  the  same 
beaten  tract  of  dunking,  and  are  arrived  only  at  die  reputation  of  acute  grammarians 
'tnd  commentators;  men,  who  have  been  copying  one  another  many  hundred  yeart^ 
without  any  improvement;  or,  if  they  have  ventured  farther,  have  only  applied  in  a 
mechanical  manner  the  rules  <^  ancient  critics  to  modem  writings,  and  vnth  gnat 
labour  dtiacovered  nothing  but  their  own  want  of  judgment  and  capacity.  As  Mr. 
Johnson  penetrates  to  the  bottom  of  his  subject,  by  which  means  his  observations  are 
solid  and  natural,  as  well  as  delicate^  so  his  design  is  always  to  bring  to  light  some*- 
Chitig  useful  and  ornamental;  whence  his  character  is  the  reverse  to  theirs,  who  have 
eminent  abiHties  in  insignificant  knowledge,  and  a  great  felicity  in  finding  out  trifles. 
He  is  no  less  uidustrious  to  seareh  out  the  merit  of  an  author,  than  sagacious  in  dis- 
cerning his  enrours  and  defects;  and  takes  more  pleasure  in  commending  the  beau- 
ties,  than  exposing  the  blemishes  of  a  laudable  writing:  like  Horace,  in  a  long 
work,  he  can  bear  some  deformities,  and  justly  lay  tlieiii  on  the.  imperfectiou  of 
human  nature,  which  is  incapable  of  faultless  productions.  When  an  exceltent 
drama  appears  in  public,  and  by  its  intrinsic  worth  attracts  a  general  applause, 
he  is  not  stung  with  envy  and  spleen;  nor  does  he  express  a  savage  nature,  in  fasten-^ 
Ang  upon  die  celebrated  author,  dwelling  upon  his  imaginary  defects;,  and  passing 
over  his  conspicuous  excellences.  He  treats  all  writers  upon  the  same  impartial 
footing ;  and  is  not,  like  the  IttUe  critics,  taken  up  entirely  in  finding  out  only 
the  beauties  of  the  ancient,  and  nothing  but  the  errours  of  the  modern  writers. 
Never  dUd  any  one  express  more  kindness  and  good  nature  to  young  and  unfinished 
authors;  he  promotes  their  interests,  protects  their  reputation,  extenuates  their  fauks, 
and  sets  off  their  virtues,  and  by  his  candour  guards  them  from  the  severity  of  his 
judgment  He  is  not  Uke  those  dry  critics,  who  are  m<H:ose  because  they  cannot 
write  themsdres,  but  is  himself  master  of  a  good  vein  in  poetry;  and  though  he 
does  not  often  employ  it,  yet  he  has  sometimes  entertained  his  friends  with  his  un- 
published peiformances.'' 

The  rest  of  the  Lay  Monks  seem  to  be  but  feeble  mortals*  in  comparison  with  the 
gigantic  Johnson ;  who  yet,  widi  all  his  abilities,  and  the  help  of  the  frateroity, 
could  drive  the  publication  but  to  forty  papers,  which  were  afterwards  cdlected  into 
-  a  volume,  and  called  in  the  tide  A  Sequel  to  the  Spectators. 

Some  years  afterwards  (1^16  and 'i^n)  he  publisiied  two  volumes  of  E88a3Fs  In. 

i^roee,  which*  can  be  commended  only  as  they  are  written  tost  the  highest  ajnd  noblest. 

purpose,  the  promotion  of  religion.     Blackmore's  prose  is  not  the  prose  of  a  poet; 
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^  it  » lahguid,  sluggish,  and  lifeless ;  his  di<iticm  is  neither  daring  nor  exact,  his 
flow  neitbAer  rapid  nor  easy>  and  his  periods. tifeither  smooth  nor  strong..  His  account 
of  wit  will  show  with  how  little  clearness  he  is  content  to  think,  and  how  little  his 
thoughts  are  recommended  by  his  languagig. 

.  ''As  to  its  efficient  cause,  wit  Owes  its  production  to  an  extraot^inary  and 
pelculiar  temperament  in  the  constitution  of  the  possessor  of  it,  in  which  is  found  a 
tconcurrence  of  regular  and  exalted  ferments^  and  an  affluence  of  animal  spit  its,  re» 
fined  and  rectified  to  a  great  degree  of  piirity ;  whence,  being  endowed  with  ri*- 
.vacity,  brightness,  and  celerity,  as  well  in  their  reflections  as  direct  motions,  they 
become  proper  instruments  for  the  sprightly  operations  of  the  mind;  by  which  means 
the  imagination  can  with  great  fecility  range  the  wide  field  of , Nature,  contemplate 
an  infinite  variety  of  objects,  ahd,  by  observing^  the  similitude  and  disagreement  of 
their  several  qualities,  single  out  and  abstract,  and  th<in  suit  and  unite,  those  ideas 
which  will  betit  serve  its  purpose.  Hence  bedi^fiil  alliisions,  surprising  meCaphon^ 
and  admirable  .sentimehts»  are  always  ready  at  hand :  and  while  the  &icy  is  fiill  of 
images,  collected  finm  imiiBnanMe  ^hgenta^  and  tfaekr  difietent  qualities,  relations, 
aad  habilndes^  it  can  at  pleaaure  dress  a  coBMmm  notimk  in  a  strange  bul  becoming 
gaib ;  by  wfaichi  as  before  observed,  the  sune  thought  will  appear  a  new  one,  to  the 
great  delight  and  wonder  of  the  hearer.  What  we  call  genhts  results  fixmi  this  par- 
ticular happy  complexion  in  the  first  formation  of  the  person  that  ei^oys  it,  and  is 
Nature's  gifl;  but  diversified  by  various  specific  charactets  and  limitations,  as  its 
active  fire  is  blended  and  allayed  by  diflbrent  proportions  of  phlegm,  or  reduced 
and  rqgulated  by  the  contrast  of  opposite  ferments^-  Therefore,  as  there  happens  in 
the  composition  of  a  facetious  genius  a  greater  or  less,  though  still  an  inferior, 
degree  of  judgment  and  prudence,  <tte  man  of  witj  will  be  varied  atid  distinguished 
firom  another/' 

In  these  Essays  he  took  little  care  to  profntiate  the  'wits;  for  he  sc<»iis  t*  avert 
their  malice  at  the  expense  of  virtue  or  of  trulii. 

"  Several,  in  their  books»  have  many  sarcastical  and  spiteful  strokes  at  xdigion 
in  general ;  while  others  make  themselves  pleasant  with  the  principles  of  the  Cbriadan. 
Of  the  last  kind,  this  age  has  seen  a  most  audacious  example  in  the  bode  entided  A 
Tale  of  a  Tub.  Had  this  writing  been  published  in  a  Pagan  or  Popish  nation,  who 
are  justly  impatifnt  of  all  indignity  ofiered  to  the  established  religion  of  their  country, 
no  doubt  but  the  author  would  have  received  the  puni^ment  he  deserved*  But  the 
&te  of  this  impious  buffoon  is  very  difierent;  for  in  a  Protestant  kingdom^  zealous  of 
dieir  civil  and  religious  immunities,  he  has  not  only  escaped  afSronts  and  the  eflfects 
of  ppblic  resentment,  but  has  been  caressed  and  patronised  by  persons  of  great  fiigure, 
and  of  all  denominations.  Violent  party-men,  who  differed  in  all  things  besides* 
agreed  in  their  turn  to  show,  particular  respect  and  friendship  to  this  insolent  derider 
of  the  worship  of  his  country,  till  at  last  the  reputed  writer  is  not  only  gone  off  with 
impunity,  but  triumphs  in  his  dignity  and  preferment  I  do  not  know  that  any  in- 
quiry or  search  was  ever  made  after  this  writing,  or  that  any  reward  was  ever  ofiered 
for  the  discovery  of  the  author,  or  that  the  infiunous  book  was  ever  condemned  to  be 
burnt  in  public:  whether  this  proceeds  from  the  epccessive  esteem  and  love  that  qien 
in  power,  during  the  late  reign^  had  for  wit,  or  their  defectof  2eal  and  concern  for 
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ibe  Chri§tian  religion^  -will  be  determined  best  by  dtose  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  their  character/' 

In  another  place  he  speaks  with  becoming  abhorrence  of  a  godless  author,  who  ha#> 
buile»qued  a  Psalm.  This  author  was  supposed  to  be  Pope,  who  published  a  re» 
ward  for  any  one  that  would  prbduoe  the  coiner  of  the  accusation,  but  never  denied 
it  I  and  was  alterwards  the  perpetual  and  incetfant  enemy  of  Blackmore. 

One  of  his  Essays  is  upon  the  Spleen,  which  is  treated  by  him  so  much  to  hit 
own  satisfaction,  thai  he  has  published  the  same  thoughts  in  tlie  same  words;  first  in 
the  Lay  Monastery;  then  in  the  Essay;  and  then  in  the  preface  to  a  Medical 
Treatise  on  the  Spleen.  One  passage,  which  I  have  found  already  twice,  I  will  here 
•Khibit»  because  I  tbink  it  better  imagined^  and  better  expressed,  than  could  be  ex« 
pected  from  the  common  tenour  •f  his  prose : 

**  — As  the  several  combinations  of  splenetic  madness  and  folly  produce  an  infinite 
variety  of  irregular  understanding,  so  the  amicable  accommodation  and  alliance  be* 
tween  several  virtues  and  vices  produce  an  equal  diversity  in  the  digfK)sitions  and 
manners  of  mankind;  whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  an  many,  monstrous  and  absurd 
productions  are  found  in  the  moral  as  in  the  intellectual  world*  How  surprising  is 
it  to  obserVei  among  tlie  least  culpable  men,  some  whose  ntinds  are  attracted  by 
Heaven  and  Earth  vnth  a  seeming  equal  force;  some  who  are  proud  of  humility; 
others  who  are  censorious  and  uncharitable,  yet  self-denying  and  devout;  some  who 
join  contempt  of  the  world  with  sordid  avarice;  and  others  who  preserve  a  great  de- 
gree of  piety,  with  ill-nature  and  ungovemed  passional  Nor  are  instances  of  this 
inconsistent  mixture  less  finequent  among  bad  men»  where  we  often,  with  admiration, 
see  persons  at  once  generous  and  uiyust,  impious  lovera  of  their  country,  and 
'flagitious  heroes,  godd-natured  sharpen^  immoral  men  of  lionour,  and  libertines 
who  will  sooner  die  than  change  their  religion;  and  though  it  is  true,  that  repugnant 
coalitions  of  so  high  a  degree  are  found  but  in  a  part  of  mankind,  yet  none  of  the 
whole  masflb  either  good  or  bad,  are  entirely  exempted  fix>m  some  absurd  i^iz« 
turc-'* 

He  about  this  time  (Aug.  32i  1116)  became  one  of  the  elects  of  the  College  of 
Physicians;  and  was  soon  after  (Oct  1.)  chosen  censor.  He  seems  to  have  arrive4 
late,  whatever  was  the  reason,  at  his  medical  honours. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  his  book  on  Creation,  by  which  he  established  the 
great  principle  of  all  reUgion,  he  thought  his  undertaking  imperfect,  unless  he 
l^ewise  enforced  the  truth  of  revelation;  and  for  that  purpose  added  another  poem 
on  Redemption*  He  had  likewise  written,  before  his  Creation,  three  books  on  the 
Nature  of  Man. 

The  lovers  of  musical  devotion  have'always  wished  for  a  more  happy  metrical  ver« 
•ion  than  they  have  yet  obtained  of  the  book  of  Psalms :  this  wish  the  piety  of  Black- 
more  led  him  to  gratify;  and  he  produced  (1121)  A  new  Version  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  fitted  to  the  Tunes  used  in  Churches;  which,  being  recommended  by.  th^ 
archbishops  and  many  bishops,  obtained  a  licence  for  its  admission  into  public  wor« 
ship;  but  no  admission  has  it  yet  obtained,  nor  has  it  any  right  to  come  where  Brady 
and  Tate  have  got  possession.  Blackmore's  name  must  be  added  to  those  of 
many  others,  who,  by  the  same  attempt,  have  obtained  only  the  praise  of  meaning 
welL 
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He  was  not  yet  detened  ftom  heroic  poetry.  There  wai  another  monafch  of 
this  idand,  (for  he  did  not  fetch  his  heroes  from  foreigii  countries)  whom  he  oon* 
lidered  as  worthy  of  the  epic  Muse;  and  he  dignified  Alfred  (1123)  with  twelve 
books.  But  the  opinion  of  the  nation  was  now  settled;  «  hero  introduced  by  Black* 
more  was  not  likely  to  find  either  respect  or  kindness;  Alfired  took  his  place  by  Eliaa 
in  silence  and  darkness:  Benevolence  was  ashamed  to  favour,  and  Malice  was  weary 
of  insulting.  Of  his  four  epic  poems^  the  first  had  such  reputation  and  popularity 
as  enraged  the  critics;  the  second  was  at  least  known  enough  to  be  ridicvded;  the 
two  last  had  neither  friends  nor  enemies. 

Contempt  is  a  kind  of  gangrene,  whicb,  if  it  seizes  one  part  of  a  charactnv  cor« 
ropts  all  the  rest  by  degrees.  Blackmore,  being  despised  as  a  poet,  was  in  time 
neglected  as  a  physician;  his  practice,  which  was  once  invidiously  great,  fersook 
him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life;  but  being  by  nature,  or  by  principle,  averse  from 
idleness,  he  employed  bis  unwelcome  leisure  in  writing  books  on  phjrsic,  and  teaching^ 
others  to  curor  diose  whom  he  could  himseV  oure  no  longer.  I  know  not  whether  I 
can  enumerate  all  the  treatises  by  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  diffuse  the  art  of  heal- 
ing; for  there  is  scarcely  any  distemper,  of  dreadfiil  name,  which  he  has  not  taught 
(fae  reader  how  to  oppose.  He  has  written  on  the  small  pox,  witii  a  vehement  in* 
irective  against  inoculation;  on  consumptions,  the  spleen,  the  gout,  the  rheumatkoiy 
the  king^s-evil,  the  dropsy,  the  jaundice,  the  stone,  the  diabetes,  and  the  plague. 

Of  those  books,  if  I  had  read  them,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  I  dMmId  be 
able  to  give  a  critical  account.  I  have  been  told  that  there  is  something  in  them  of 
,  vexation  and  discontent,  discovered  by  a  perpetual  attempt  to  degrade  physic  finom 
its  sublimity,  and  to  represent  it  as  attainable  without  much  previous  or  concomitant 
learning.  By  the  transient  glances  which  I  have  throvm  upon  them,  I  have  observed 
an  affected  contempt  of  the  ancients,  and  a  supercilious  derision  of  transmitted 
knowledge.  Of  this  indecent  arrogance  the  following  quotation  from  his  prefiice  to 
the  Treatise  on  the  Small-pox  will  afford  a  specimen;  in  whicli,  when  the  reader 
finds,  what  I  fear  is  true,  that,  when  he  was  censuring  Hippocates,  he  did  not 
know  the  difference  between  aphorism  and  apophthegm,  he  will  not  pay  much  re^ 
gard  to  his  determinations  concerning  ancient  learning. 

*'  Aa  for  his  book  of  Aphorisms,  it  is  like  my  lord  Bacon's  of  the  same  title,  a  hock 
ef  jests,  or  a  grave  collection  of  trite  and  trifling  observations;  of  which  though  many 
are  true  and  certain,  yet  they  signify  nothing,  and  may  afford  diversion,  but  no 
instruction;  most  of  them  being  much  inferiour  to  the  sayings  of  the  wise  men  of 
Greece,  which  yet  are  so  low  and  mean,  tibat  we  9see  entertained  every  day  with 
more  valuable  sentiments  at  the  table  conversation  of  ingenious  and  learned  men.'' 

I  am  unwilling,  however,  to  leave  him  in  total  disgrace,  and  will  therefore  quote 
from  another  preface  a  passage  less  reprehensible, 

*'  Some  gentlemen  have  been  disingenuous  and  unjust  -to  me,  by  wresting  and 
forcing  my  meaning,  in  the  preface  to  anotlier  book,  as  if  I  condemned  and  exposed 
all  learning,  though  they  knew  I  declared  that  I  greatly  honoured  and  esteemed  aM 
men  of  superiour  literature  and  erudition;  and  that  I  only  undervalued  fhlse  or 
superficial  learning,  that  signifies  nothing  for  the  service  of  mankind;  and  that 
as  to  physic,  I  expressly  affirHied  that  learning  must  be  joined  with  nadve  genius  to 
make  a  physician  of  the  first  rank;  but  if  those  talents  are  separated,  I  asserted,r  sod 
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-do  still  insist,  that  a  man  of  native  sagacity*  and  diligence  will  prore  a  more  able  and 
useful  practiser,  than  a  heavy  notional  scholar^  encumbered  with  a  heap  of  confused 
ideal/' 

He  was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  physician,  but  produced  likewise  a  work  of  a  di^&r^ 
ent  kind,  A  true  and  impartial  History  of  the  Conspiracy  against  King  William 
of  glorious  Memory,  in  the  Year  1695.  This  I  have  never  seen,  but  suppose  it  at 
least  compiled  with  integrity.  He  engaged  likewise  in  theological  controversy,  and 
wrote  two  books  against  the  Arians,  Just  Prejudices  against  the  Arian  Hypothesis: 
and  Modem  Arians  unma^ed.  Another  of  his  works  is  Natural  Theology,  or 
Moral  Duties  considered  apart  from  Positive;  with  some  Observations  on  the  Desio- 
ableness  and  Necessity  of  a  supernatural  Revelation.  This  was  the  last  book  that  he 
published.  He  left  behind  him  The  accomplished  Preacher,  or  an  Essay  upon 
Divine  Eloquence ;  which  was  printed  after  his  death  by  Mr.  White  of  Nayland  in 
Essex,  the  minister  who  attended  his  death-bed,  and  testified  the  fervent  piety  of  liia 
last  hours.     He  died  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1729. 

» 
Blackmorr,  by  the  unremitted  enmity  of  the  wits,  whom  he  provoked  more  by 
bis  virtue  than  his  dulness,  has  been  exposed  to  worse  treatment  than  he  deserved. 
His  name  was  so  long  used  to  point  every  epigram  upon  dull  writers,  that  it  became 
at  last  a  by-word  of  contempt:  but  it  deserves  observation,  that  malignity  takes  hold 
only  of  his  writings,  and  that  his  life  passed  without  reproach,  even  when  his  bold- 
ness of  reprehension  naturally  turned  upon  him  many  eyes  desirous  to  espy  faults, 
which  many  tongues  would  have  made  haste  to  publish.  But  those  who  could  not 
blame  could  at  least  forbear  to  praise,  and  therefore  of  his  private  life  and  domestic 
character  there  are  no  memorials. 

As  an  author  he  may  justly  claim  the  honours  of  ma<^nanimity.  The  incessant 
attacks  of  his  enemies,  whether  serious  or  merry,  are  never  discovered  to  have  disturbed 
his  quiet,  or  to  have  lesserved  his  confidence  in  himself:  they  neither  awed  him  to 
ailence  nor  to  caution;  they  neither  provoked  him  to  petulance,  nor  depressed  him 
to  complaint  While  the  distributors  of  literary  fame  were  endeavouring  to  depre* 
ciate  an^  degrade  him,  he  either  despised  or  defied  them,  wrote  on  as  he  had 
written  before,  and  never  turned  aside  to  quiet  them  by  civility,  or  repress  them  by 
confutation/ 

He  depended  with  great  security  on  his  own  powers,  and  perhaps  was  for  ^hat 
reason  less  diligent  in  perusing  bodes.  Flis  literature  was,  I  think,  but  small  What 
he  knew  of  antiquity,  I  suspect  him  to  have  gathered  from  modem  compilers :  but, 
though  he  could  not  boast  of  much  critical  knowledge,  his  mind  was  stored  with 
<genera]  principles,  and  he  left  minute  researches  to  those  whom  he  considered  as 
little  minds. 

With  tiiis  disposition  he  wrote  most  of  his  poems.  Having  formed  a  magnificent 
design,  he  was  careless  pf  particular  and  subordinate  elegances ;  he  studied  no  niceties 
of  versification;  he  waited  for  no  felicities  of  fancy  ;  but  caught  his  first  thoughts  in 
the  first  wordrf  in  which  they  were  presented:  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  saw  beyond 
his  own  performances,  or  had  ever  elevated  his  views  to  that  ideal  perfection  which 
every  genius  bom  to  excel  is  condemned  always  to  pursue,  and  never  overtake.  la 
the  first  suggestions  of. his  imagination  he  acquiesced;  be  thought  them  good,  aiut-v 
VOL.  X  V 
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did  not  seek  for  better.     His  works  may  be  read  a  long  time  Without  the  occurrence 
of  a  single  line  that  stands  prominent  from  the  rest 

The  poem  on  Creation  has,  however,  the  appearance  of  more  circumspection;  it 
tvants  iieither  harmony  of  numbers^  accuracy  of  thought^  nor  el^ance  of  diction : 
it  has  either  been  Written  with  great  care,  or,  what  cannot  be  imagined  of  so  long  a 
work,  with  such  felicity  as  made  care  less  necessary.- 

Its  two  constituent  parts  are  ratiocination  and  description.  To  reason  iti  verse^ 
is  allowed  to  be  difficult;  but  Blackmore  not  only  reasons  in  verse,  but  very  often 
reasons  poetically;  and  finds  tlie  art  of  uniting  ornament  with  strength,  and  ease 
with  closeness.  This  is  1  skill  which  Pope  might  have  condescended  to  learn  firom 
him,  when  he  needed  it  so  much  in  his  Moral  Essays. 

In  his  descriptions  both  of  hfe  and  nature,  the  poef  and  the  philosopher  happily 
co-operate ;  truth  is  recommended  by  eleigance,  and  elegance  sustained  by  truth. 

In  the  struct\jre  and  order  of  the  poem,  not  only  the  greater  parts  are  properly 
consecutive,  but  the  didactic  and  illustrative  paragraphs  are  so  happily  mipgled^ 
that  labour  is  relieved  by  pleasure,  and  the  attention  is  led  on  through  a  long 
succession  of  varied  excellence  to  the  original  position,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
•wisdom  and  of  virtue. 

As  the  heroic  poems  of  Blackmore  tae  now  little  read,  it  is  thought  proper  to 
insert,  as  a  specimen  from  Prince  Arthur,  the  song  of  Mopas  mentioned  by 
MoUneux. 

'^  Bill  that  which  Arthur  with  most  pleasure  heard, 
Were  iloble  strains,  by  Mopas  sung  th6  banl. 
Who  to  his  harp  in  lofty  verse  began, 
And  thruuj^h  the  secret  maze  of  Nature  rati» 
He  the  Great  Spirit  sung,  that  all  things  fiii'd^ 
lliat  the  tumiiltitoits  Waves  of  Chaos  stilPd, 
W.hose  tPod  disposed  the  jarring  seeds  to  peace^ 
And  made  the  wars  of  hostile  Atoms  cease. 
All  beings,  we  in  frivitful  Nature  find, 
Proceedtnl  from  the  Great  Ktcraal  ^f  im!  J 
Stteams  of  his  unexhausted  spring  of  powef. 
And,  cherish VI  with  his  influence,  endure. 
He  spread  the  pure  cerulean  fields  on  high, 
And  arch*d  the  chambers  of  the  vaulted  sky, 
Which  he^  to.  suit  their  glory  with  their  height, 
Adorn'd  with  g)ob<-s,  that  reel,  as  drunk  with  ligliC;  ^ 

His  hand  directed  all  the  tuneful  spheres, 
.    He  tum'd  their  orb#,  and  polish'd  all  thr  stars. 
tli'  fill'dthe  Sun's  vast  lamp  wltlvgoldon  light, 
And  bade  the  silvpt  Moon  adorn  the  night. 
He  spread  the  airy  Ocean  without  shores. 
Where  birds  are  wafted  with  their  foatlier'd  oqib* 
Then  sung  the  bard  how  the  light  vapours  rise 
From  the  warm  earth,  and  cloud  the  smiling  skies t 
He  sung  how  some,  chilPd  in  their  airy  flight, 
'  Fall  scatter'd  down  in  pearly  dew  by  night; 

tlow  some,  rais'd  higher,  sit  in  secret  steams 
On  the  reflected  points  of  bounding  beams. 
Till,  chiird  with  cold,  they  shade  th'  etherial  plai% 
Tliea  on  the  thirsty  earth  doecend  in  raiiy 
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ttow  S9mi*,  wfaDk"  partf  a  slight  contextufe  show, 

Sink  ho\ering  through  the  air,  in  fleecy  snow ; 

flow  part  i^  spun  in  silken  threads,  and  clings 

Entangled  in  the  grass  in  glewy  strings ; 

How  others  stajny  to  stones,'  witli  rushing  sound 

Pall  from  their  chrystal  quarries  to  thic  ground; 

llovi-  some  arc  laid  in  ti-ains^  that  kindled  fty, 

\u  hnrmless  fires  by  night,  about  the  sky; 

How  some  in  winds  blow  with  impetuous  force. 

And  carry  ruin  where  they  bend  their  course, 

While  some  conspire  to  form  a  gentle  breeze, 

To  fan  the  air,  aud  play  among  the  trees ; 

How  some,  enraged,  grow  turbulent  and  loady 

Pent  in  the  bowels  of  a  Owning  clouil. 

That  cracks,,  as  if  the  axis  of  the  wodd 

AVas  broke,  and  Heaven's  bright  towers  were  downwards  httfl'd* 

He  sung  how  I':arth'k  wide  ball,  at  Jove's  command^ 

Did  in  the  midst  on  airy  columns  stand; 

And  how  the  soul  of  plants,  in  prison  held. 

And  bound  with  sluggish  fetters,  lies  conceaPd, 

Till  with  the  Spring's  warm  beams,  almost  relcasM, 

From  the  dull  weight,  with  which  it  lay  opprest. 

Its  vigour  spreads,  and  makes  the  teeming  Earth 

Heave  up,  and  labour  with  the  sprouting  birth: 

The  active  spirit  freedom  seeks  in  vain. 

It  only  worla  and  twists  a  stronger  chain  ; 

Urging  its  priion's  sides  to  break  away. 

It  makes  that  wider,  where  'tis  fbrc'd  to  stay : 

Till,  having  fbrm'd  its  living  house,  it  rears 

Its  head,  and  in  a  tender  plant  appein. 

Hence  springs  the  oak,  the  beauty  of  the  grove, 

Whose  stately  trunk  fierce  storms  can  scarcely  move. 

Hence  grows  the  cedar,  hence  the  swelling  vine 

Docs  round  the  elm  its  purple  clusters  twine. 

ilenoe  painted  flowers  the  smiling  gardens  bless. 

Both  with  their  fragrant  scent  and  gaudy  di««i» 

Hence  the  white  lily  in  full  beauty  grows. 

Hence  the  blue  violet,  and  blushing  rose. 

He  sung  how  sun-beams  brood  upon  the  Earth, 

And  in  the  glebe  hatch  such  a  numerous  birth ; 

Which  way  the  genial  warmth  in  SuBimer  stohnt 

Turns  putrid  vapours  to  a  bed  of  worms; 

How  rain,  transform'd  by  this  prolific  power. 

Palls  from  the  clouds  an  animated  shower. 

He  sung  the  embryo's  growth  within  th^  womb, 

And  how  the  parts  tbdr  various  shapes  assume ; 

With  what  rare  art  the  wondrous  structure's  wVong^, 

Aom  one  crude  mass  to  such  perfection  brought; 

That  no  part  useless,  nous  misplac'd  we  tee, 

VwnB  are  foigot,  MdLmort,  would  monstrous  b«» 
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It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  persons  of  great  flense  and  leamtng,  that  the  knowledge  of  a  Ood, 
as  well  as  some  other  self-evident  and  uncontested  notions,  is  bom  with  us,  and  exists  antecedent  to 
any  perception  or  operation  of  the  mind.  They  express  thcmselres  on  this  subject  In  metaphorical 
terms,  altogether  unbecoming  philoBophical  and  judictons  inquiries,  while  they  assert,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  a  God  is  interwoven  with  our  constitution,  that  it  is  written,  engraven,  stamped,  and  im- 
printed, in  clear  and  discernible  characters,  on  the  heart ;  in  which  manner  of  speech  they  affect  to 
follow  the  great  orator  of  tht*  Romans.  \ 

By  these  unartful  phra<tes  they  can  mean  nothing  )mt  this,  that  the  proposition,  tbebs  is  a  God,  is 
actually  existent  in  the  mind,  as  soon  as  the  mind  has  its  being;  and  is  not  at  first  acquired,  though 
it  may  be  afterwards  confirmed,  by  any  act  of  reason,  by  any  argument  or  demonstration.  I  must 
confefls  my  inability  to  conceive  this  inbred  knowledge,  these  original  independent  ideas,  that  owe  ndt 
their  berag  to  the  operation  of  the  understanding,  but  are,  I  know  not  how,  congenite  and  co-existent 
vith  it 

For  how  a  man  can  be  said  to  have  knowledge  before  he  knows,  how  ideas  can  exist  in  the  mind 
without  and  before  perception,  I  must  own  is  too  difficult  for  me  to  comprehend.  That  a  man  is  bom 
withafoculty  or  capavity  to  know,  though  as  yet  without  any  actual  knowledge;  and  that>  as  the 
eye  has  a  native  Hisposirion  and  aptitude  to  perceive  the  light,  when  fitly  offered,  though  as  yet  it 
never  ezercis-d  any  act  of  vision,  and  had  no  innate  images  in  the  womb ;  so  the  mind  is  endued  with 
a  power  and  faculty  to  know  nnd  perceive  the  truth  of  this  proitosition,  thbrb  is  a  God,  as  soon  as  it 
•ball  be  represented  to  it:  ail  this  is  clear  and  intelligible;  but  any  thing  more  is,  as  I  have  said, 
above  my  reach.  In  this  opinion,  which  I  had  many  years  ago  entertained,  I  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  famous  author  of  the  Rssay  on  Human  Understanding.  Nor  can  I  see,  that,  by  this 
doctrine,  the  ai;gument  for  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  drawn  from  the  genera!  assent  of  all  nations, 
(exc^>ting,  perhaps,  some  fv^,  who  are  so  barbarous,  that  they  approach  very  near  the  condition  of 
hnite  animals)  is  at  all  invalidated.  For  supposing  there  is  no  inbred  knowledge  of  a  God;  yet,  if 
aunkind  generally  assent  to  it,  whether  their  belief  proceeils  from  their  reflection  on  themselves,  or 
on  the  visible  creation  about  them,  it  yriW  be  certainly  true,  that  the  existence  of  a  Deity  carries  with 
it  the  dearest  and  most  uncontrollable  evidence ;  since  mankind  so  readily  and  so  universally  perceive 
•nd  embrace  it.  It  deserves  consideration,  that  St  Paul,  upon  this  arsniment,  do<>s  not  appeal  to 
the  light  within,  or  to  any  characters  of  the  Divine  Being  originally  engraven  on  the  heart,  but  de- 
4uces  the  cause  from  the  effect,  and  from  the  creation  infers  the  Creator. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  those  who  believe  an  innate  idea  of  a  Divine  Being,  unproduced  by  any 
operatioii  of  the  mind,  were  led  by  this  to  another  opinion,  namely,  that  there  never  was  in  the  world 
mieal  atheist  in  Itelief  and  specuhtion,  how  many  soever  there  may  have  been  in  life^nd  practice. 
But,  upon  due  examiuation,  this  opinion,  I  imagine,  will  not  abide  the  test ;  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  make  evident 

But,  before  I  enter  upon  this  subject,  it  seems  proper  to  take  notice  of  the  apology,  which  several 
penons  of  great  learning  and  candour  have  made  for  many  famous  men,  and  great  philosophers,  un- 
justly aocusr«l  of  impiety. 

Whoever  shall  set  al>out  to  mend  the  world,  and  reform  men's  notions,  as  well  as  their  mann«»rs 
irill  cenainly  be  the  mark  of  much  scandal  and  reproach;  and  will  efiectually  be  convinced,  that  i» 
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is  too  possible  the  greatest  lovers  and  benefactors  of  mankind  may  be  represented  by  the  mnlUtnde, 
whose  opinions  they  contradict,  as  the  worst  of  men.  The  hardy  undertakers,  who  express  tbeir  zeal 
to  rectify  th<f  sentiments  of  a  prejudiced  people  in  matters  of  religion,  who  labour  to  stem  the  tide 
of  popular  errour,  and  strike  at  the  foundations  of  any  ancient,  established  saperstition,  must  them- 
selves expect  to  be  treated  as  pragmatical  and  insolent  innovators,  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
and  the  great  enemies  pf  religion.  The  phs^?atipn  of  all  ages  confirms  this  truth;  and  if  any  maot 
who  is  doubtful  of  it,  would  try  the  experiment,  I  make  no  question  he  will  very  soon  be  thoroughly 
convinced. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Anaxagoras,  though  he  was  the  first  philosopher  who  plainly 
asserted  an  Eternal  Mind,  by  whose  power  the  world  was  mode,  for  opposing  the  public  worship  at 
Athens,  whose  refined  wits  were  plunged  In  the  molt  senseless  idplatry,  and  particularly  for  denying 
the  divinity  of  the  Sun,  should  be  condemned  for  irreligion,  and  treason  against  the  gods ;  and  be 
heavily  ^cd,  and  banished  the  city.  It  is  |io  wonder,  after  so  sharp  a  persecution  of  this  zealous 
reformer,  (hat  SocratcM,  the  next  successor  but  one  to  Anaxogoras,  and  the  last  of  the  Ionic  8ch9ol, 
for  opposing  their  scandalous  rabble  of  deities,  and  as«$orting  one  Divine  Bfing,  should  be  condemned 
for  atheism,  and  put  to  death,  by  blind  superstition  and  implacable  bigotry. 

Some  have  been  coi^emned  by  their  antagonists  for  impiety,  who  maintain  positions,  which  those 
from  whom  they  dissent  imagine  have  a  tendency  to  the  disbelief  of  a  Deity.  But  this  is  a'Vnanifcst 
violation  of  justice,  as  well  as  candour,  tp  impute  to  any  mai^  the  remote  0(Aiscquences  of  his  opinion, 
which  he  himself  disrbims  and  detests,  and  who,  if  he  saw  the  connection  of  his  prinnf  Ics  «ith  ^uch 
oonclusions,  would  readily  renounce  them.  Nq  man  qin  be  reasonably  charged  with  more  opinions 
than  he  own^ ;  and  if  this  jiujtice  were  obsen'ed  in  polemical  discourses,  as  well  of  theology  as  philo- 
sophy, many  persons  h|id  escaped  tliose  hard  names,  and  terrible  censures,  which  their  angry  an^ 
tagonists  have  thought  fit  to  fix  upon  them.  No  one,  therefore,  is  to  be  reput^  an  atheist,  or  au 
enemy  to  religion,  upon  the  account  of  any  erroneous  opinion,  from  which  another  may,  by  a  long 
<rtiain  of  sequels,*  draw  that  conclusion  ;  much  less  for  holding  any  doctrines  in  philosophy,  which  the 
common  people  are  not  able  to  examine  or  comprehend,  whq,  when  they  meddle  with  speculations, 
of  ifhkh  ^hey  are  unqualified  to  judge,  will  be  as  apt  to  censure  i^  philosopher  for  an  atheist,  as  aq 
astronomer  fof  a  magician. 

I  would  fain,  too,  in  this  plaoe,  make  some  apology  for  the  groat  numbers  of  loose  and  vicious 
men,  whp  laugh  at  religion,  and  seem  in  their  conversation  to  disclaim  the  belief  of  a  Didty.  I  do 
not  mean  an  apolo«^  for  their  practice,  but  their  opii^ion.  I  hope  these  unhappy  persons,  at  least 
the  greatest  part,  wl^  have  given  up  the  reins  to  their  passions  and  exorbitant  appetites,  are,  rather 
than  atheists,  a  careless  and  stupid  sort  of  creatures,  wl^o,  either  out  of  a  supine  temper,  or  for  fear 
•f  being  disturbed  with  remorse  in  their  unwarrantable  enjojfmcnts,  never  soberly  consider  with  them-i 
•elves,  or  exen*isc  their  reason  on  things  of  the  l^ighest  im^rtance.  These  persons  never  examine 
the  argumf  nts  that  enfoi-ce  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  and  the  obligations  of  religion :  but  take  the  word 
of  their  in^nious  friends,  or  some  atheintical  pretender  to  philo^phy,  who  assures  them  there  is  nq 
Cod,  and  therefore  no  religion.  And  notwithstanding  all  atheists  haye  leave  given  them  by  tbt^ir 
principles  to  become  libertines,  yet  it  is  not  true  that  .all  libertines  are  atheists.  «^Some  plainly  assert 
their  belief  of  a  Ood ;  and  others,  who  deny  his  existence,  yet  do  not  deny  it  upon  any  principles, 
any  scheme  of  ph^lwtophy  which  they  have  fraiped,  and  by  which  they  account  for  the  existence  and 
duration  of  the  wgrld,  in  the  beautiful  order  io  wh|ch  we  sec  it,  iritbout  the  a^d  of  4  Divine  Etema^ 
Mind. 

Bat  there  are  two  lorts  of  ipen,  who,  wltjiont  injustice,  have  been  called  atheists;  those  whq 
frankly  and  in  plain  terms  have  denied  the  being  of  a  God ;  and  (hose  who,  though  they  asserted 
his  befaig,  denied  thos^  attribute?  and  perfections,  which  the  idea  qf  a  Ood  includes :  and  s^  while 
they  acknowledge  the  napue,  subverted  the  tiding.  Those  ace  as  real  atheist*  as  the  former^  but  less 
sincere.  If  any  man  should  declare  he  believes  a  Deity,  but  affinns  that  this  Defty  is  ^f  hi^ian 
8hap0,  apd  not  eternal;  that  he  derifcs  his  being  from  the  fbftuitous  conoourse  and  com- 
pljcation  of  atoms;  or,  though  he  allowed  him  to  be  eternal,  should  maintain,  tl^at  he  showed  nq 
wisdom,  4<^)gn,  or  prudence,  m  the  formation,  and  no  care  or  providence,  in  the  government  9f  the 
world;  that  he  never  reflects  on  any  thing  exterior  to  bis  own  bemg,  nor  hiteresta  himself  in  human 
•ffairs ;  does  not  know,  or  does  not  attend  to,  any  of  our  actions :  such  a  person  is,  indeed,  and  m 
i^t,  as  much  an  atheist  as  ^e  former.    For  though  he  owns  the  appellation,  yet  \^  desqpptkm  1$ 
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4ertrartiv«  of  the  iA»a  of  a  God.  I  do  not  affirm,  that  the  idea  of  a  Go»1  impli<^8  tlir  it  lation  of  a 
Creator:  but  since,  in  the  demonstration  of  ttie  existence  of  a  God,  tre  argue  from  the  effect  to  the 
ouise,  and  proceed  from  the  contemplation  of  the  creature  to  the  knowledtre  of  the  Creator,  it  i^ 
vvident  we  cannot  know  there  is  a  God,  but  we  must  know  Iiim  to  be  the  Maker,  and,  if  the  Maker, 
then  the  OovemV»r  and  Benefactor  of  Uic  worlds  Could  there  he  a  God,  who  is  entirely,  regardless  of 
things  without  him,  who  is  perfectly  unconcerned  with  the  direction  and  Rovcnmu  nt  of  the  world,  is  ^ 
altogether  indifferent  whether  we  worship  or  affront  him,  and  is  neither  pleased  nor  displeased  with' 
Wiy  of  our  actions ;  he  would  oertainly  to  us  be  the  same  as  no  God.  The  log  in  the  fobic  would  be 
altogether  as  Tenerable  a  Deity;  for  if  he  has  no  concern  with  ns,  it  Is  plain,  we  have  none  with  him  i 
if  we  are  not  subjeet  to  any  laws  he  has  made  for  tts,  we  can  never  be  obedient,  or  disobedient,  nor 
<an  we  need  forgiveness,  or  expect  reward.  If  we  are  not  the  subjects  of  his  care  and  protection,  we 
can  owe  him  no  love  or  gratitude ;  if  he  either  does  not  hear,  or  disre^rds  our  prayers,  how  im- 
pertinent is  it  to  build  temples,  and  to  worship  at  his  altars  !  In  my  opinion,  such  notions  of  a  Deity, 
which  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  religion,  and  make  all  the  expressions  of  it  idle  and  ridiculous  ; 
which  destroy  the  distinction  of  good  and  bad,  all  morality  of  our  artions,  and  remove  all  the  pounds 
and  reasons  of  fear  of  punishment,  and  hope  of  reward ^  will  justly  denominate  a  man  an  ath'^ist, 
Iheuf^h  he  ever  so  much  disclaims  that  ignominions  title. 

Thales,  the  founder  of  the  lon'c  school,  and  the  philosophers  who  succeeded  him,  Anaximander,* 
Anaxtmenes,  Diogenes  Apotlionatet,  Anaxagoras,  and  Archelaus,  are  censured  by  Aristotle  ns  dis- 
believers of  a  Deity;  the  reason  he  givw  is,  that  these  philosophsers,  in  treatini*  of  the  principles  of 
the  world,  never  introduce  the  Drity  as  the  efficient  cause.  But  if  It  be  considered,  that  natural 
science  wai  then  in  its  tnfsincy,  and  th{it  those  primitive  philosophers  only  undertook  to  account  for 
the  material  principle  out  of  which  the  world  was  made,  which  one  assert tu!  to  be  water,  one  fire, 
another  air,  though  this  may  prove  that  they  formed  but  a  lame  and  unfuiislied  scheme  of  philo- 
sophy, yet  it  does  not  evince,  that  they  denied  the  being  of  a  God,  or  that  they  did  not  believe  bim 
to  be  the  e^ient  cause  of  all  things,  It  is,  indeed,  a  convincing  evidence  that  their  philosophy  was 
imperfect,  os  at  first  it  might  well  be;  but  from  their  silence  or  omission  of  him  in  their  systems,  when 
they  designed  to  treat  only  of  the  material  causes  of  things,  it  is  unreasonable  to  affirm  that  they 
denied  liis  being :  and  it  js  certam  Anaxagoras  taught,  that,  besides  matter,  it  was  absqlntely  ne- 
ecasary  to  assert  i^  IMvine  Mind,  the  Contriver  and  Maker  of  the  world ;  and  for  this  religions  prin- 
piple,  as  we  said  before,  he  was  at  Athens  an  illustfious  confessor, 

Af^cr  the  death  of  Socrates,  the  Tonic  school  was  soon  divided  into  various  sects  and  philosophical 
parties ;  of  tbq  Cyrepaic  school,  Thcodorus  and  Dion  Boristhenites  were  repntcd  atheists,  con» 
temners  of  the  gods,  and  deridcn  of  religion.  Yet  since  it  does  not  appear,  that  they  had  formed 
any  impious  scheme  of  phitosophy,'  or  maintained  their  irreligion  by  any  pretended  principles  of 
veason,  it  is  not  impmbable  that  tliese  men  were  rath^  abaddoned  libertines,  without  consideratioD 
and  reflection,  than  speculative  and  philosophical  atheists. 

The  Italic  school,  to  its  great  dishonour,  was  uiofe  fertile  in  impiety,  and  produced  a  greater  nurn- 
bcr  of  these  irreligious  phUpsopheis.  The  masters,  who  succeeded  their  famous  founder  I^thagoras, 
soon  degenerated  from  his  noble  and  pious  principles,  and  not  only  corrupted  the  purity  of  his  doc,, 
trine,  but  became  downright  apostates,  renouncing  the  hiplief  of  a  God,  and  subverUng  the  founda. 
tiona  of  religion.  Leucippus,  Deinocritus,  Diagoras  and  Protagoras,  were  justly  reckoned  in  this  rank; 
who  asserted,  that  the  world  was  made  by  the  casual  combination  of  atoms,  without  any  assistance  or 
direction  of  a  Divine  Mind.  They  taught  their  follewers  this  doctrine,  support' <l  it  with  arguments^ 
and  so  weie  atheists  on  pretended  principles  of  reason.  But  among  all  the  ancient  obdurate  atheists, 
and  inveterate  enemies  of  religion,  bq  one  aecma  mofe  sinoere,  or  more  implacable,  than  Epi^ 


And  though  this  person  was,  perhaps,  of  as  dull  an  understanding,  of  as  unrefined  thought,  and 
aa  little  sagacity  and  penetration,  as  any  roan  who  was  ever  complimented  with  the  name  of  a 
philowpher ;  yet  ■cveral  great  wits,  and  men  of  distinguished  learning,  in  thU  last  age,  have  bet^ 
^easri  to  give  the  world  high  encomiums  of  his  capacity  and  superior  attainments. 

After  a  long  night  of  ignorance  had  overspread  the  «acc  of  Europe,  many  wise  men,  from  ^  geoe-i 
fmat  love  of  truth,  feK>lved  to  exercise  their  reason,  and  free  themselves  from  prejudice,  and  a 
aervile  imeratiOQ  of  great  nances,  and  prcvwiing  authority;  and,  grwsmg  impatient  of  tyrannical 
impoHtioos,  asweUinphilosopbyafreUjIoii,  to  thw  great  hoiiwr,  separated  Uoth  fnm  tliecfanrcii 
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of  Rome,  and  the  school  of  Aristotle.  These  petriote  of  the  OMnmonwealth  of  leuminf  conAined  t» 
ffeibnn  the  oomiptioiis,  and  redress  the  grievances,  of  philbsbp&y ;  to  pull  down  the  Peripatetic 
monarchy,  and  set  up  a  free  and  independent  state  of  science ;  and,  being  fiiily  convinced  of  th« 
weakness  and  unreasonableness  of  Aristotle's  sjrstem,  which  consisted  chieOy  of  words  witbout  any 
determined  meaning,  and  of  idle  metaphysical  definitions,  of  which  many  were  Mae,  and  mai^ 
unintelligible ;  they  in  this  case  had  recourse  to  the  Cocpuscularian  hypothesis,  and  reivived  the 
obsolete  and  exploded  system  of  Epicurus. 

Many  of  these  noble  leaders,  who  had  declared  against  the  Peripatetic  usurpation,  and  aaserted 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  human  underatanding,  called  in  this  philosopher,  for  uant  of  a  better,  to 
depose  Aristotle.  And  though  a  general  revolution  did  not  follow,  yet  the  defection  fruoa  the  prince 
of  science,  as  he  was  once  esteemed,  was  very  grent  When  tliesc  first  reformers  of  Aristotle's  school 
had  espoused  the  interest  of  Epicurus,  and  introduced  his  doctrines,  that  bis  hypothesis  might  be 
received  with  the  less  opposition,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  remove  the  ignominious  character  of 
impiety,  under  which  their  philosopher  had  long  lain.  And  it  is  indeed  very  natural  for  a  man,  who 
has  embraced  another's  notions  and  principles,  to  believe  well  of  his  master,  and  to  stand  up  in  the 
defence  of  his  reputation.  The  learned  Gassendus  is  eminent  above  all  others  for  the  warm  zenl  he 
has  expressed,  and  Uie  great  pains  he  has  taken,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  Epicurus,  and  dear  his 
character  from  the  imputation  of  irreligion. 

After  the  unhappy  fate  of  Anaxagoras  and  the  great  Socrates,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  phUosophers, 
'who  succeeded,  should  grow  more  cautious  in  propagating  their  opinions,  for  fear  of  provok  «g  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  making  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  laws  of  their  country :  and,  if  any  had  formed 
irreligious  schemes,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  they  would  take  care  to  guard,  as  well  as  they  could, 
against  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  all  who  denied  the  gods,  and  derided  the  established  wutship. 
An  atheist  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  fond  of  suffering,  when  pain  and  death  ure  what  he  chiefly 
abhors :  and  therefore  Epicurus,  who,  if  Pcero  and  Plutarch  knew  his  opinion,  was  a  ^swwrigbt 
professed  atheist,  has  not  in  terms  denied,  but  indeed  asserted,  the  being  of  the  godi^  anil  speaks 
honourably  of  them,  so  far  as  regards  the  excellence  of  their  nature,  and  their  happincaa.  BM  when 
he  describes  his  gods,  and  gives  them  a  human  foce  and  limbs,  and  says  they  are  neithcc  ineaiporeal 
nor  corporeal,  but  as  it  were  corporeal  i  while  he  excludes  tht  ui  from  any  hand  in  u^kMac,  or  care 
in  guiding  and  governing  the  world,  and  undertakes  to  show  that  all  things  wore  biuiiaehit  about 
by  mere  chance,  without  any  help  or  direction  of  the  gods,  who  are  altogi'thcr  unctinccnHsd  with 
human  albirs,  and  regardless  of  our  actions ;  he  must  laugh  in  himself,  and  be  suppo»«^l  to  have 
formed  this  ridiculous  idea  of  a  Divine  Being,  merely  to  est  ape  the  character  of  an  impious  philoso- 
pher. For  though  he  owns  the  name  of  a  God,  by  bis  description  he  entirely  destroys  the  Divine 
Nature.  Nor  do  I  think  that  Aristotle  can  be  defended  from  the  charge  of  atheism ;  for  while  he 
■fRrms,  that  the  world,  as  to  its  formation,  as  well  as  its  progrta«ioiv  and  duration,  is  independent 
on  the  gods,  and  owes  nothing  to  their  power,  wisdom,  or  providence,  he  utterly  subvera  all  pre- 
tence to  religion  and  divine  worship,  and  comes  at  last  into  the  dregs  of  the  Epicurean  scheme :  this, 
I  believe,  I  have  plainly  proved  in  the  foUowmg  poem. 

'  As  to  the  modem  atheists,  Veninus,  Hobbeo,  and  Spinosa;  I  have  spoken  of  them  in  their  tun, 
and  shall  not  anticipate  what  is  said  hereafter. 

I  have  been  determined  to  employ  some  of  my  leisure  hours  in  writing  on  this  snl^ect,  by  the 
melancholy  reflection  1  have  often  made  on  the  growth  of  prc^haneness,  and  the  prevailing  power  of 
loose  and  irreligious  principles  in  this  nation. 

It  is  a  mortifying  consideration  to  all  who  love  mankind,  and  wish  well  to  their  couitry,  that  this 
•pinion  has  of  late  years,  above  the  example  of  past  ages,  spread  its  contagious  influence  so  for  and 
wide,  that  now,  ^mboldened  by  the  power  and  number  of  its  assertory,  it  becomes  insolent  and 
formidable.  These  impious  maxims,  which  a  small  party  in  the  last  age,  when  inflamed  with  wine, 
fented  in  private,  are  now  th<^  entertainment  of  the  cofi'ee-house,  publi<'ly  professed,  and  in  many 
aompanies  spoken  of 'in  cool  blood,  as  the  ordinary  subjects  of  con%*crsatiun. 

All  ages  have  brought  forth  some  monsters,  some  professors  and  patrons  of  irreligion  ;  monstets  in 
rtspect  of  their  scarreness,  as  well  as  deformity;  but  tho  amazin:^  abundance  of  these  odious  pro- 
ductions is,  1  betie\'e,  peculiar  to  this  fertile  age.  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  uiost  who  were  reckoned 
"atheists  in  former  reigns  were  rather  unbridled  libertines,  than  irreligious  in  principle :  but  now  wa 
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«e  to.fcr  adviooed,  that  the  infootion  has  seized  the  mind;  the  i^theist  in  practioe  is.bfBOomA  one  is 
speculation,  and  looseness  of  manners  improved  to  intellectual  impiely. 

Many  (which  is  without  example)  express  an  ardent  zeal  for  prophaneness,  are.grown  higots  in 
ntheism,  and  with  great  industry  and  application  propagate  their  principles,  form  parties,  and  con- 
cert measures  to  carry  on  with  vigour  the  cause  of  trreligion.  They  caress,  and  are  veiy  fond  oft 
tliose  who  boldly  declare  for  impiety,  and  mock  all  religion  as  cheat  and  imposture.  These  are  wit^ 
.men  of  sense,  of  large  and  free  thoughts,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  men  in  fashion.  And  as  the 
renegades  and  deserters  of  Heaven,  who  renounce  their  God 'for  the  favour  of  men,  and  choose  to 
grow. popular  at  the  dearest  rate,  are  by  many  protected  and  applauded:  so  there  are  places  where 
a  man,  that  has  the  assurance  to  own  the  belief  of  a  Deity  and  a  future  sUte,  would  be  exposed  and 
laughed  out  <rf  countenance.  Hence  many  are  tempted  to  conceal  their  notions  of  religion,  for  fear 
of  blasting  their  reputation,  and  of  being  neglected  and  despised  by  those  from  whose  favonr  they 
expect  profit  or  promotion. 

Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  t)ie  people,  intoxicated  with  the  pleasures  of  peace,  and 
influenced  by  the  example  of  a  loose  court,  as  wc  11  as  from  their  great  aversion  to  the  former  fanatical 
strictness  and  severity  of  conversation,  which  they  detested  as  hypocrisy,  indulged  themselves  in 
sensual  liberties,  and  by  degrees  sunk  deep  into  luxury  and  vice.  Then  it  was  that  some  irreligious 
men,  taking  advantage  of  this  growing  dissolution  of  manners,  began  to  pro^Kigate  their  detestable 
notions,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  prophamtiessr  and  impiety,  which  sprung  up  apace,  and  flourished  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  immorality.  Thus  vice  and  irreligion,  mutually  assisting  each  oth^r, 
extended  their  power  by  daily  encroachments ;  and  the  solid  temper  and  firmness  of  mind,  which  the 
people  once  possessed,  being  slackenerl  and  dissolved  by  the  power  of  riot  and  forbidden  pleasure^  their 
judgment  soon  became  vitiated  ;  which  corruption  of  tastq  has  ever  since  gradually  increased,  as  the 
confederate  poii'ers  of  vice  and  prophanent^  have  spread  their  infection,  and  gained  upon  re- 
ISgion. 

While  loose  principles  and  impious  opinions  pervert  the  judgment,  a  petulant  humour,  that  inclines 
Bien  to  give  an  air  of  levity  and  ridicule  to  all  their  discourses,  and  turn  every  thing  to  mirth  and 
sniUery,  does  in  proportion  get  ground ;  this  being  esteemed  the  most  successful  method  to  weaken 
tlic  power  and  authority  of  religion  in  the  minds  of  men. 

J  would  not  here  be  understood  as  if  I  condemned  the  qualifioations  of  wit  and  pleasantry,  but  only 
the  misapplication  of  them.  I  shall  always  retain  a  great  value  for  ingenious  men,  provided  they  do 
BOt  abuse  and  prostitute  their  talents  to  the  worst  purposes  -,  I  mean  the  deriding  all  sobriety  of 
manners,  and  turning  into  jest  the  principles  which  constitute  our  duty  here,  and  assure  our  happiness 
bereafter.  But  can  any  man  who  ri'\Ti'os  a  God,  and  loves  his  codiiti^,  stand  by  unconcerned, 
while  loose  and  prophane  wits  show  so  much  zeal  and  diligence  in  propagating  maxims,  which  tend 
so  directly  to  the  dishonour  of  the  one,  and  tlie  ruin  of  the  other  ? 

Should  atheism  and  corruption  of  manners,  those  inseparable  companions,  which,  as  causes  anA 
effects,  mutually  introduce  and  support  each  other,  prevail  much  farther;  should  impious  notions  in 
any  age  hereafter  generally  infect  the  highest,  as  well  as  the  inferior  ranks  of  men ;  what  oonfiision 
of  affiurs  must  ensue  !  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  men  of  principle  to  fill  the  places  of  trust  and 
honour,  or  patrons  to  promote  them :  merit  would  incapacitate  and  disqualify  for  the  fiiTour  of  great 
men,  and  a  religious  character  would  be  an  invincible  obstruction  to  advancement  $  there  would  be 
no  persons  of  rank  to  encourage  men  of  worth,  and  bring  neglected  virtue  into  fashion.  On  the 
contrary^  the  contemners  of  Heaven  and  deriders  of  piety  Would  be  caressed,  applauded,  and  pro- 
moted ;  the  dispoMirs  of  preferment  would  confer  all  on  those  who  embrace  their  opinions :  and  what 
a  terrible  temptation  would  this  be  to  our  youth,  to  accommodate  their  notions  to  those  of  tiie  men 
in  powet,  when  they  shall  see  that  their  favour  is  not  otherwise  to  be  procured! 

Is  it  not  highly  probable,  that,  in  such  an  age,  clubs  and  cabals  would  be  formed  ofsoOflbrsand 
bnfibons,  to  laugh  religion  out  of  countenance,  and  make  the  professors  of  it  the  object  of  public 
scorn  and  contempt  ? 

Besides,  it  is  natural  to  believe,  that  magistrates  in  a  commonwealth,  generally  composed  of  atheists, 
would  likewise  proceed  to  violence,  and  persecute  those  whom  they  could  not  persu<idc  to  embrace 
their  notions,  as  much  as  any  sect  of  rc'.igion  has  ever  done.  For  it  is  not  religion,  but  corrupted 
human  nature,  that  pushes  men  on  to  compulsive  methods  of  obliging  their  adversaries  to  renounce 
their  own,  and  assert  the  opinions  of  men  in  power.     It  is  from  the  factious  temper  of  a  party,  nOI 
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the  spirit  of  piety;  it  is  from  pride  and  an  impatience  of  contradiction,  or  from  lust  of  dominion,  or 
a  violent  desire  of  engrossing  the  places  of  hononr  and  profit,  that  men  cndc^avour,  by  cruel  and 
coercive  methods,  to  silence  their  opponents,  and  suppress  tbeir  competitors.  Apd  if  it  will  \fe 
{^llowed,  that  human  passions  will  always  exert  themselves  with  uniformity,  and  therefore  still  pro- 
duce the  like  effects  ,  if  we  may  foretel  whs^t  atheist*,  when  \n  power,  are  lik^  to  dp,  from  what  they 
have  done,  as  far  as  they  had  ability;  we  may  he  assured,  »hen  they  do  not  want  power,  they  will 
never  want  a  will,  to  employ  nolence,  to  extinguish  the  notions  of  pietv,  and  the  hateful  heresy  of 
religion.  U  would  qot  be  strange  if  atheistical  ti'Sts  in  such  a  state  of  affairs  should  be  formed  and 
imposed,  to  keep  men  of  dangerous  principles  out  of  all  posts  pf  power  and  profit ;  i|nd  all  that  believed 
the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  anpther  life,  should  be  lool^c^  pn  a^  disaffected 
to  the  government,  and  the  (|isturl>ers  of  tl^e  public  peace. 

.  And  if  such  notions  of  impiety,  and  such  a  degenerate  constitution  of  manners,  should  ever  prevail 
in  this  nnhappy  nation,  any  man,  without  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and,  indeed,  with  a  very  moderate 
penetration,  may  fpre^c,  that  the  public  will  then  be  exposed  to  inevitable  ruin.  ^ 

But  before  tl>e  interests  of  virtue  and  religion  are  reduced  to  so  deplorable  a  state,  ft  f 8  to  l>e  hoped 
this  once  wise  and  sober  natiqi)  will  awaken  fnm  its  lethargy ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  present 
|)opularity  of  rice,  lenty,  aiid  impjety,  it  may  one  day  recover  its  relish"  of  solid  knowledge  and  real 
merit;  that  buffoons  themsf^lves  may  oi^e  day  be  exposed,  the  laughers  in  their  turn  become 
fidiculouB,  and  an  athpistjcal  scoffe;-  be  as  much  out  qf  credit,  as  a  sober  ^nd  rcligiotis  man  is  a^ 
present:  vlrtup,  serjonsiiess,  and  a  due  reverence  pf  sacred  and  dKipe  th!n;;s,  may  revive  among  usj 
and  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  every  man  that  loves  his  country,  and  wishes  well  to  manVind,  ta 
ynake  his  utmost  efforts  tq  bring  abqpt  such  a  happy  revolution.  This  would  the  sooner  be  effected, 
If  the  virtuous  paft  of  ingei|ioufi  men  (fof  virtue  b^s  still  a  party)  would  not  sjupincly  stand  by,  and 
ace  the  honour  and  interest  of  religion  exposed  and  insulted  ;  but  instead  of  an  abject,  unactive  des-j 
pondi^e,  ifould  unite  their  cnde^vQurfi,  witlj  vigour  and  resolution,  against  the  common  enemies 
•  of  God  and  their  coui|try.  I^  Is  g^^at  pity,  that  in  sp  nob^c  a  caqse  any  shoiJd  show  such  poorness  of 
spirit,  as  to  be  ash^imed  of  asserting  their  religion,  aqd  ;temmin|f  the  t|de  of  impiety,  f^r  fcaf  of 
becoming  the  entertainment  of  scoffing  libcrtinrs. 

I  know  the  gentlen^en  of  athei;*ical  nqtions  pretend  to  re6n«d  parts,  and  pass  themselves  upoi^  th6 
irorld  for  wits  of  the  first  ran^:  yet,  in  debate,  tliey  decline  argument,  and  rather  tfust  to  the 
decision  of  raillery.  But  if  it  were  possible  for  these  gentlemen  to  apply  themselves  In  goqd  pamesij 
to  the  reasons  iilleged  in  proof  of  a  Divine  Being,  in  a  manpcr  that  becpqies  ap  inc^uiry  of  such  coq- 
aequcncc,  I  shqqld  believe  their  coqviction  were  no.t  to  bo  despaired  o£  .       . 

Put  the^re  18  little  appearance  that  they  will  be  e%-er  prevailed  on  to  oonslder  this  matter  witl^ 
deliberate  and  unprejudiced  thought;  and,  therefore,  \  an^  not  so  sanguine  to  thipk,  that  9{ay  argu- 
ments I  can  bring,  though  ever  so  clear  and  demonstrative,  hre  likely  to  make  any  impression  upon 
a  veteran  atheist.  I  have,  nevertheless,  thought  it  a  seasonable  service  to  endcavpur  to  stop  the 
•ontagion,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  preserve  those  who  are  not  yet  infectcMl. 

I  would  entreat  these  to  distinguish  between  raillery  and  argumei^t,  and  not  believe  that  mirth 
ought  to  determine  in  so  weighty  a  case  ;  that  they  would  not  admit  of  principles  of  the  utmost  con- 
eem  without  examination,  and  take  impiety  upoij  content ;  that  they  would  appeal  frpm  the  buffoon 
^  the  mocker,  to  the  impartial  decision  of  right  reason,  and  debate  this  matter  with  the  gravity  thai 
becomes  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

But,  since  the  gentlemen  who  own  no  obligations  of  religion  fbr  the  rule  of  behaviour,  setup  hi  its 
stead  a  spurious  principle,  which  they  call  honour,  and  a  greatness  of  mind,  that  will  not  descend 
to  a  mean  or  base  action ;  let  them  reHect,  whether  that  term,  as  they  use  it,  is  not  an  empty  sound, 
without  any  determined  meaning.  If  honour  lays  a  man  under  any  obligation  to  perform  or  forbear 
•ny  action,  then,  it  is  evident,  honour  is  a  law  or  rule,  and  the  transgression  of  it  makes  us  guilty 
and  obnoxious  to  punishment :  and  if  it  be  a  law,  it  must  be  the  declaration  of  some  legislator's  will  j 
Ibr  this  is  the  definition  of  a  law  that  regtdates  the  manners  of  a  moral  agent.  Now,  I  ask  a  "man  of 
honour,  who  denies  religion,  what,  or  whose  law  he  breaks,  if  he  deviates  from  what  he  imagines 
a  point  of  honour?  It  is  plain  there  can  be  no  transgression,  where  there  is  no  law;  no  irregularity 
where  there  is  no  rule;  nor  can  a  man  do  a  base  or  dishonourable  thing,  if  he  lies  under  no  obligation 
lo  the  contrary.    Honour,  therefore,  abstracted  from  the  ftotion  of  religion,  whicb  enjoins  it,  is  a^ 
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idle  chimera,  vhich  can  have  little  power  wer  any  man  that  does  not  believe  a  Divine  Legislator, 
whose  authority  must  enforce  it. 

It  is  the  same  with  friendship  and  gratitude,  whjch  arc  principles  that  the  atheist  will  often  oomr 
Bend.  But  how  is  4oy  mon  boupd  tp  be  ^tcful,  pr  to  be  a  friend  ?  Should  he  act  a  contrary  part, 
and  be  treacherous  and  ungraUful,  what  f?uilt  has  he  contjracted  ?  Has  he  oifepded  against  aqy  law  ? 
or  can  be  become  guilty,  »ithottt  the  breach  of  any  ?  If  you  say  he  has  brokep  any  law,  tell  us  the 
law,  and  by  whom  it  was  made.  If  the  laws  of  the  Sypri'me  Being  arc  set  ?»Ai<lp,  we  can  lie  under  no 
regaiation,  but  have  an  unbounditl  liberty  o%'er  all  our  actions ;  we  m^y,  without  the  least  fault  or 
dishonour,  break  ou|r  oaths,  subvert  the  government,  betray  our  friends,  a^assinate  our  parents ;  la 
short,  commit  all  kinds  of  the  most  detestable  cnmes  without  remorse ;  for,  not  being  cootrollod  by 
any  obligation,  we  may  do  whatever  our  pasbions  or  our  interests  pcprnpt  us  to,  without  Ijefng 
accoimtable  to  any  tribunal  for  the  least  transgri-ession. 

If  it  be  said,  wc  arc  oblige^  by  the  laws  of  our  country ;  1  answer,  that,  as  to  the  actions  we  ara 
speaking  of,  such  as  a  man  of  hqnour,  a  great  and  gt^ncfous  mind,  a  friend,  a  grateful  person,  is 
pupposrd  to  think  himself  oblignd  to,  these  arp  such  as  are  not  regulated  by  municipal  laws,  and 
therefore  mcp  are  at  liberty  whrtht  r  they  will  ftct  by  what  they  call  a  principle  of  honour  or  not, 
and  can  justly  jncur  no  ceitsufc  or  jreproath,  should  they  have  no  ferard  to  that  pomuoiis  and  sound- 
ing word ;  fqr-if  their  actions  are  nqt  morally  detcnninod  cither  by  human  or  diyine  lan-s,  thoy  may 
very  justly,  and  honourably  too,  act  with  unlitnitcd  freetlom  in  thwc  matters.  Besides,  yihoeve^ 
believes  himself  free  from  the  obligations  qf  divine  precepts,  cannut  lool^  on  himself  as  bqund  by  any 
human  lawa  He  may,  indeed,  frpui  the  apprehension  of  punishment,  forbear  an  action  thpis  for- 
bidden, and  it  is  his  interest  so  to  do :  biit,  if  he  think«  no  divine  authority  makes  \t  hi^  duty  to  submit 

0  the  magistrate,  and  obey  the  laws  of  his  country,  he  is  at  liberty,  as  to  any  guilt,  whether  he  wilf 
pbey  or  no.  If  he  ventures  the  punish mejit,  he  escapes  the  sin.  If  an  atheist  swears  fidelity  to  hi« 
prince,  what  controlling  power  is  henwhr,  which  afltt*ct8  the  mind,  not  to  betray  him»  if  bethink* 
it  fit  and  safe  tp  do  it }  If  he  let)  his  parents,  or  his  patron,  or  his  friend  perish,  what  iniquity  b  h« 
accountable  for  ? 

The  existence  of  a  God  has  been  already  cleared,  and  abundantly  demonstrated,  by  many  pious 
and  learned  authors  ;  whence  this  attempt  may  be  censured  as  impertinent  and  unnecessary.  But  all 
those  excellent  performances  being  writ  in  prose,  and  the  greatest  jwirt  in  the  learned  languages,  or 
at  least  in  a  scholastic  manner,  are  iU-accommqdated  to  great  numbers  not  of  a  horned  education; 
and  many,  who  havo  more  knowledge,  and  greater  genius,  will  not  undergo  the  trouble  of  reading 
and    considering  the 'argtipicnts  exprc^d   in  a   manner  to   them  obscure,  dry,  and   disagreeable, 

1  have  therefore  formed  a  poem  on  this  great  and  Important  subject,  that  I  might  give  it  the  advan- 
tages peculiar  to  poetry,  and  adapt  it  more  to  the  general  apprehension  and  <'apacity  of  mankind. 
The  harmony  of  numbers  engages  many  to  read  and  retain  what  they  would  neglect  if  written  ia 
proM ;  and  I  persuade  myself  the  Epicurean  philosophy  had  not  lived  so  long,  nor  been  so  muc^ 
esteemed,  had  it  not  been  kept  alive  and  propa^^ated  by  the  ftunous  poem  of  Lucretius. 

I  have  chosen  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  God  from  the  marks  of  wisdom,  design,  con- 
trivance, and  thQ>:hoice  of  ends  and  means,  which  appear  in  the  oniverse.  Out  of  the  various  argu- 
menU  that  evince  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  rHEaa  is  a  Oon,  I  have  selected  this  a&  the  most 
evident  and  intelligible. 

I  may  with  reason  presume,  tjiat  I  shall  not  incur  any  censure  for  not  employing  new  arguments 
to  prove  the  being  of  a  God  ;  none  hut  what  have  been  produced  before  by  many  writers,  even  from 
the  eldest  days  of  philosophy.  It  was  never  objected  to  Lucretios,  that,  in  his  applauded  poem,  he 
has  not  invented  a  new  system  of  philosophy,  but  only  recited,  in  poetical  numbers,  the  ancient 
doctrines  of  Democritus  and  Kpicurus.  Nor  can  it  with  reason  be  supposed,  that  the  arguments  by 
which  he  supports  their  opinions  were  not  long  before  in  the  schools  of  Greece.  Nor  have  modem 
writen  on  this  subject  invented,  but  pursued,  the  demonstration  of  a  God,  from  the  evident  appear- 
ance of  contrivance  and  wisdpm  in  the  visible  world,  which  they  have  donfe  with  more  clearness  and 
strength,  than  those  who  went  b<^fore  them.  And  while  these  have  attempted  to  evince  the  existcnco* 
•f  a  God  only  from  the  contemplation  of  corporeal  natnre,  I  have  carried  the  argument  on  to  the 
actions  of  living,  sensitive,  and  intelligent  beings,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them;  believing - 
that  brighter  and  more  noble  strokes  of  wisdom  and  design  appear  in  the  principles  of  life, ^sensation, 
nod  reasoai  than  in  all  the  compass  of  the  material  world* 
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JlMTe  endeavoured  to  give  the  subject  yet  greater  degrees  of  perspicuity,  ibore  Taiiety  of  ^ign* 
ment,  as  well  as  easy  and  familiar  expression,  that,  the  style  being  more  pleasing,  and  the  de- 
monstration more  readily  apprehended,  it  may  leave  a  deeper  impression, 'and  its  eflecis  and  uscful- 
nen  may  become  more  extensive.  In  order  to  this,  I  have  rarely  used  any  term  of  art,  or  any 
phrase  peculiar  to  the  writing  and  conversation  of  learned  men.  I  have  attempted,  as  Monsieur 
Fontenelle  has  done,  with  great  success,  in  his  Plurality  of  Worlds,  to  bring  philoeophy  out  of  the 
becret  recesses  of  the  schools,  and  strip  it  of  its  uncouth  and  mysterious  dress,  that  it  may  become 
Agreeable,  and  admitted  to  a  genenl  conversation. 

I-take  it4br  granted,  'that.no  judicious  reader  wiU  expect,  in  the  philosophical  and  argumentative 
]^rt8  of  -this  poem,  -the  ornaments  of  poetical  eloquence.  In  this  case,  whore  metaphor  and  de* 
icription  are  not  admitted,  lest  they  should  darken  and  enfeeble  the  argtunent,  if  the  reasoning  fane 
alose,  sttpong,  aiid  easily  apprehended  ;  (if  there  be  an  elqgant  simplicity,  purity,  and  propriety  of 
words,  and  a  just  order  and  connection  of  the  parts,  mutually  supporting  and  enlightening  one 
another,  'there  will  be  aU  tbeperfeotion  which  the  style  can  demand. 

I^naysafiily  conclude,  that  no  man  will  expect  that,  in  this  poem,  I  should  borrow  any  embellish* 
wents  irom  the  ejqploded  and  obsolete  theology  of  the  ancient  idolaters  of  Greece  or  Rome;  that 
I. should  address  any  rapturous  invocations  to  their  idle  deities,  or  adorn  tlie  style  with  allusions  to 
their  fabulous  actions.  I  have  more  than  once  publicly  declared  my  opinion,  that  a  Christian  poet 
eannot  but  appear  monstrous  and  ridiculous  in  a  Pagan  dress,  that  though  it  should  be  gi'antcd,  that 
the  Heathen  religion  might  be  allowed  a  place  in  light  and  loose  songs,  mock  heroic,  and  the  lower 
lyric  compositions ;  yet,  in  Christian  poems  of  the  sublime  and  greater  kind,  the  mixture  of  the 
Pagan  theology  must,  by  all  who  are  masters  of  reflection  and  good  sense,  be  condemned,  if  not  as 
impious,  at  least  as  impertinent  and  absurd.  And  this  is  a  truth  so  clear  and  evident,  that  I  make  no 
doubt  it  will,  by  degrees,  force  its  way,  and  prevail  over  the  contrary  practice.  Should  Bcitons  re- 
eover  their  Tirtue,  and  reform  their  taste,  they  would  no  more  bear  the  Heathen  religion  in  verse^ 
than  in  prose.  Christian  poets,  as  well  as  Christian  preaciyrs,  the  business  of  both  being  to  iostract 
the  ^)eople,  though  the  last  only  are  wholly  appropriaiod  to  it,  should  endeavour  to  confirm  and 
•prsad'tfaeir  own  tnie-religion.  If  .a  divine  should  begin  bis  sermon  with  a  solemn  prayer  to  Bacchus, 
or  Apollo,  to  Mars,  or  Venus,  what  would  the  people  think  of  their  preacher  ?  And  is  it  not  as 
really,  though  not  equally,  4ybanrd,  for  a  poet,  in  a  great  and  serious  .poem,  whei^ein  he  celcbi-att^ 
some  wondaiCttl  and  fheppy  event  of  Ilivine  Providence,  or  magnifies  the  illustrious  instrument  that 
sros  honoured  to  bring  the  event  .about,  to  address  his  prayer  to  false  deities,  and  cry  for  help  to  the 
abominatkms  of  the  Heathen } 

The  design  of  this  poem  is  to  demonstrate  the  self-existence  of  an  Eternal  Mind  from  the  created 
and  dependent  existence  of  the  universe,  and  to  confute  the  h>*pothesis  of  the  Epicureans  and  the 
Fatalists,  under  whom  all  the  patrons  of  impiety,  aucicnt  or  modern,'  of  whatsoever  denomination, 
may  be  ranged.  The  first  of  whom  afiirm  the  world  was  in  time  caused  by  chance ;  and  the  other, 
tiiat  it  existed  from  eternity  without  a  cause.  It  is  true,  as  before  mentioned,  both  these  acknow- 
ledged the  existence  of  gods ;  but,  by  their  absurd  and  ridiculous  description  of  them,  it  is  plain 
they  had  nothing  else  in  view,  but  to  avoid  the  obnoxious  character  of  atlieistic&l  philosophers. 

This  likewise  has  been  often  objected  to  the  deists  of  the  present  timtv,  that  at  least  a  great  pait 
ttf'them  only  conceal  their  notions  under  that  name,  while  they  are  really  to  be  numbered  among 
<the  mtMsts.  I  have  before  expressed  my  reasons,  why  1  cannot  embrace  this  opinion.  It  is  tnie», 
indeed,  that  ODOst  of  the  deists  maintain  a  particular  friendship  with  the  atheists,  are  pleased  with 
thar  loose  and  impious  conversation,  and  appear  very  tender  of  their  credit  and  esteem.  They  are 
^ehariftable  in  ciying  np  their  shining  qualiites,  and  in  ooneealisg,  excusing,  or  lessening,  their  im- 
noni  actions ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  show  an  aflectation  in  expo«io^sr  the  feults  and  follies 
of  the  Christians,  especially  those  who  are  the  most  strict  and  regular  in  their  manners,  and  appear 
to  beinnost  in  leamest  It  is  liken  ise  remarkable,  that  these  gentlemen  express  no  zeal  for  the  ex- 
^tirfwtisn  of  irreligious  principles:  they  have  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  written  any  thing  against 
4faem ;  nor  are  they  pleased  in  coo^pany  to  declare  their  detestation  of  such  impious  maxims,  or  to 
produce  arguments  to  confiute  tb«in  $  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  take  great  pains,  and  sliow  a 
wnrmzaal,  to  weaken  tl(e  belief  ef  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  expose  the  pretended  errours  of  iU 
difierent  professors  i  which  seems,  indeed,  strange,  since  he  tliat  owns  a  God  and  his  providence, 
fehonld  in  reason  look  upon  those  who  believe  neither  to  be  infinitely  more  opjiosito  to  him,  than  those 
«ho  j^preewjtb  him  in  the  belief  of  a  Cturl,  ^nd  Uiifer  only  in  the  point  of  revealed  religion. 

Beodss.  4t  is  oliservable,  that  the  present  deists  have  not  drawn  and  published  any  scheme  o« 
religion,  or  caulogucs  of  the  duties  they  are  obliged  to  perform,  or  whence  such  obligations  arise. 
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Hiey  do  not  ten  us,  that  they  look  on  man  as  an  aooountable  creature ;  nor,  if  they  <lo«  for  what, 
and  to  whom,  or  when,  that  account  is  to  be  made,  and  what  rewards  and  punishments  will  attend  it* 
I  do  not  afftrm  they  have  no  such  scheme  in  their  thoughts  $  but,  since  they  will  not  let  us  know  their 
creed,  and  in  the  mean  time  deride  and  triumph  over  that  of  the  Christians,  I  cannot  defend  them 
from  those  who  say  they  are  justly  to  be  suspected. 

And  that  the  deist  may  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  being  an  atheist,  or  at  least  a  friend 
and  favourer  of  their  principles,  I  could  wish  he  would  in  public* assert  and  demonstrate  the  being 
of  a  God  and  his  pnA'idence,  and  declare  his  abhorrence  of  the  principles  of  those  who  disbelievt 
them. 

It  would  likewise  give  great  satisfaction,  and  remove  the^objections  of  those  that  charge  them  with 
direct  irreligion,  if  they  would  please  to  give  some  account  of  their  belief:  Whether  they  look  upon 
God  as  one  wlio  governs  mankind  by  laws  to  be  discovered  by  the  light  of  reason,  which  restrain  ouif 
inclinations  and  determine  our  duty ;  that  they  would  tell  us  what  those  laws  are,  and  what  sanctions 
do  enforce  them ;  and  until  this  be  done,  they  cannot  well  discharge  themselves  from  the  suspicioo 
before-mentioned. 

And  here  I  would  address  myself  to  the  irreligious  gentlemen  of  the  age :  and  I  desire  them  not  to 
take  up  prejudices  against  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  run  away  with  impious  maxims,  until  they 
have  exercised  their  consideration,  and  made  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  grounds  and  reasons  that 
support  the  belief  of  a  Divine  Eternal  Bdng.  In  onler  to  such  a  reasonable  examination;  it  is  but 
just  and  decent  th«f  should  be  in  earnest,  and  hear  the  aigoments  we  offer  with  temper  and  patieqce  ; 
that  they  should  inure  themselves  to  think,  and  weigh  the  force  of  those  arguments,  as  becomei 
sincere  inquirers  after  truth.  The  being  of  a  God,  and  the  duties  that  result  from  that  principle,  ar» 
iobjects  of  the  greatest  excellence  and  dignity  in  themselves,  and  of  the  greatest  concern  and  im.- 
fMrtance  to  mankind ;  and,  therefore,  should  never  be  treated  in  mirth  and  ridicule.  Generals  of 
armies  and  counsellors  of  state,  senators,  and  judges,  in  the  great  and  weighty  a&irs  that  com« 
before  them,  do  not  put  on  the  air  of  jesters  and  buffoons,  and,  instead  of  grave  and  solemn  de« 
bates,  aim  at  nothing  but  sallies  of  wit,  and  treat  their  subjects  and  one  another  only  with  raillery 
and  derision  ;  yet  the  business  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  the  persons  I  speak  to  is,  in  every 
respect,  infinitely  superior  to  any  of  theirs  before- mentioned. 

Are  they  sure  thcrt*  is  no  God,  and  therefore  no  religion?  If  they  are  not,  what  a  terrible  liA 
do  they  run !  If  their  reasons  amount  only  to  a  probability,  the  contrary  opinion  may  be  true,  an<l 
that  ma^  be  is  enough  to  give  them  the  most  frightful  appre)iensions,  and  disturb  them  amidst  all  the 
pleasures  they  enjoy.  But  if  they  say  they  are  assured,  and  past  doubt,  there  is  no  God ;  Jet  theoi 
consider,  confidence  in  an  opinion  is  not  always  the  effect  of  certainty  and  demonstration.  Theif 
predecessors,  the  atheists  of  former  ages,  were  as  certain,  that  is,  as  confident,  they  reasoned  right^ 
as  they  can  be.  They  cannot  pretend  to  clearer  light,  and  greater  assurance  of  the  truth  of  their 
maxims,  than  Fpicurus  and  Lwretius  did ;  or  insult  their  adversaries  with  greater  contempt,  than 
those  have  done :  yet  these  men  themselves,  at  least  many  of  them,  allow  those  philosopherg  wer9 
grossly  mistaken,  and  will  by  no  meaus  trust  to  the  Epicurean  scheme,  as  the  foupdation  of  theit 
opinions.  If  these  great  masters,  notwithstanding  their  unexampled  confidence,  have  been  "p^tykwn, 
why  may  not  their  successors  he  so  ? 

If  they  set  up  Aristotle's  scheme,  and  think  they  secure  their  principles  by  making  the  worid  to  b9 
eternal,  and  all  effects  and  events  the  result  of  such  a  fatal  necessity,  and  an  indissoluble  concate* 
nation  of  causes,  as  render  it  im{)Ossib1e,  that  thini^  that  arc  should  not  be,  or  that  they  should  k4 
otherwise  than  they  are;  let  them  consider,  that  the  greatest  as<»ertors  of  impiety,  I  mean  Demo- 
critas,  Lcucippus,  Epicurus,  and  Lucretius,  opposed  this  as  an  idle  an^  incoherent  system;  and 
that  indeed  it  is  so,  shall  be  after  demonstrated  :  and  should  not  this  shako  their  confidence,  that  all 
their  friends  in  the  EpicurcMU  schools,  who  were  sufficiently  delivered  from  the  prejudices  of  educ»« 
tion  and  sujicrstitions  impressions,  could  not  see  the  least  probability  in  the  scheme  of  the  &taUst»,, 
on  which  those  genttemon  are  pleased  to  rely  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  ? 

Will  they  conf  do  in  Mr.  Hohhes  ?  Has  that  pltilcsopher  said  any  thing  new  ?  Does  he  bring  any 
stronger  fr>rccs  Into  the  field  than  the  Epicureans  did  before  him  ?  Will  they  derive  their  certainty 
.from  Spl[io?a  ?  Can  i;uch  an  obscure,  perplcxe<l,  uniittelligihie  author,  create  such  certainty  as  leave*- 
no  rlnibt  or  distrust?  If  lie  is  itidecd  to  b*?  understood,  w'hat  docrs  he  allege  more  thaa  the  ancient 
fttaliscs  h'>ve  JoDc,  that  bhould  anmuut  to  demonstration  I 

ft*  -ides,  if,  as  they  pietf:ii'l,  th*  y  are  cvtahlishcd,  beyond  pof»ibiIity  of  deception,  in  the  truth 
of  their  tna.\iiiiS.  why  are  they  so  \  try  fund  of  tho8<>  authors  that  set  up  any  new  doctrine  ?  And 
why  uu  they  embrace,  with  -so  muclm>lcubure,  their  new  KcheqioK  of  irreligioB?    Theqr  are  Very  gtad« 
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to  hear  of  any  great  genius,  that  can  invent  fh*sh  arguments  to  strengthen  their  opinioni;  and  doM 
tkol  fc^is  betray  a  secrt;t  diffidence,  that  demands  further  light  and  conGrmatfoh  ? 

But  further :  since  these  gentlemen  show  so  much  industry  in  propagating  their  opinkms,  nnd  are 
^0  fond  of  making  proselytes  to  atheism ;  since  they  elTixit  a  2ca]  in  cbuntcmanciiig,  applauding,  and 
preferring,  those  whom  they  have  delivered  from  religious  prejudices,  and  reformed  and  refined  With 
their  free,  large,  and  gencrons  principles  j  Jjow  comes  it  pass,  that  they  neglect  to  inform  and  im- 
prove their  nearest  relations  ?  Are  they  careful  to  iristriict  their  wives  and  daughter^,  that  they  need 
not  rcvcro  the  imaginary  phantom  of  a  G<A  ;  that  retigion  is  the  creature  Of  a  timorous  and  sup<*r- 
stitioua  mind,  or  of  crafty  priests,  and  cunning  politicians ;  that  therefore  tliey  are  free  Jrom  afl 
restraints  of  virtue  and  conscience,  and  may  prostitute  their  piTBons  in  the  most  licentious  manner, 
without  any  remorse,  or  nncasy  reflection ;  that  it  is  idle  to  fear  any  Divltit*  punishment  hereafter  | 
and  as  to  the  shame  aud  dishonour  tliat  may  attend  the  liberties  they  take,  in  case  they  become 
public,  that  scahcial  proceeds  from  the  gross  mistakes  of  people  perverted  with  nMigion,  and  mi^ 
guided  Uy  a  belief  bf  a  I^iVine  Being,  atod  of  rewards  and  punisbnients  in  an  imaginary  life  after 
this  > 

Do  they  take  pains  to  inform  their  eldest  sons,  that  thejr  Ofwc  them  no  gratitude  or  obedience  $  that 
they  may  use  an  uncontrolled  freedom  in  indulging  all  their  appetites,  passions,  and  inclinations ;  that, 
if  they  are  willing  to  possess  their  father's  honour  and  estate,  tlicy  may,  by  poison  ir  the  poniard, 
take  away  his  life ;  and,  if  they  arc  careful  to  avoid  the  punisluncht  of  the  magistrate,  l>y  their  secr-t 
conduct,  they  may  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the  acti»»n  ;  and  a»  they  have  done  them- 
selves much  good,  so  they  have  done  their  father  no  injury,  and  rfuroforf;  may  enjoy  m  perfect  tran- 
quillity the  fruits  of  their  parricide?  Whatever  they  jnriy  afllinn  amoni;  their  loose  fricjids,  T cannot 
conceive  they  can  be  guilty  of  so  much  fi»lly,  as  to  pro))agatr  thrse  opinions  in  thrir  owi  fiimilics, 
and  instruct  their  wives  and  childiren  in  the  botmdless  liberties,  «hii'h,  by  the  principles  of  atheism, 
are  their  undoabted  right;  for  in  all  actions,  where  religion  does  not  iutrrpos<.*  and  restrain  us,  i-e 
are  perfectly,  as  has  been  said,  free  to  acl  as  wc  think  best  for  our  profit  and  pleasure. 

Besides,  to  what  a  deplorable  condition  would  mankind  be  rediired,  should  these  opinioBa  be  uni- 
versally embraced  !  If  so  many  kings  and  potentates,  who  yet  profess,  their  Iwlicf  of  a  God,  and  of 
rewards  and  punishments  in  a  life  to  come,  do,  notwithstanding,  from  boundless  ambition  and  a  cniel 
temper,  oppress  their  subjects  at  home,  and  ravage  and  destroy  their  neighbours  abroad,  should 
think  themselves  free  from  all  Divine  obligations,  and  therefore,  too,  from  the  restraints  of  oaths  and 
solemn  contracts :  these  fences  and  sc-curities  removed,  what  a  deluge  of  calamities  would  break  in 
upon  the  world  !  what  oppression,  what  violence,  wh*it  rapine,  what  devastation,  would  finish  the 
ruin  of  human  nature  !  For,  if  mighty  princes  are  satisfied  that  it  is  impossible  fur  them  to  do  any 
wrong,  what  bounds  are  left  to  ia<uitiable  a%*arice  and  exorbitant  thirst  of  power !  If  monarc^hs  may, 
without  the  l^ast  guilt,  violate  their  treaties,  break  their  vows,  butray  their  friends,  and  sacrifice  their 
truth  and  iionour,  at  pleasure,  to  their  passions,  or  thdr  interest,  what  trust,  what  confidence,  could 
be  supported  between  neighbour  potentates  !  and,  without  this,  what  confusion  and  distraction  must 
of  necessity  ensue ! 

On  the  other  hand,  if  subjects  were  imiversally  atheists,  and  looked  on  tliemsclves  as  und«T  no 
Divine  obligation  to  pay  any  duty  or  obedience  to  the  supreme  magistrate ;  if  they  believed,  th^t, 
when  they  took  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  they  swore  by  nothing,  and  invocatcd  a  power  not  in  b(>ing ; 
that,  therefore,  those  oaths  oblige  them  no  longer  than  they  think  it  safe,  and  for  their  interest^  to 
break  them ;  should  such  principles  obtain,  would  not  the  thrones  of  princes  be  most  precarious  ? 
Would  not  ambition,  revenge,  resentment,  or  interest,  continually  excite  some  or  other  to  betray  or 
assault  the  lives  of  their  sovcTcMgns  ?  And  why  should  they  be  blamed  by  the  atheists  for  doing  it  ? 
Why  are  traitors,  assassins,  haters  of  their  princes,  and  enemies  to  their  country,  branded  with 
the  odions  names  of  ruffians  and  villains,  if  they  lie  under  no  obligations  to  act  otherwise  than 
they  do? 

Should  conspirators,  who  a^'sassinatc  their  lawful  sovereign,  have  the  good  fortune  to  make  their 
escape,  1  ask  the  athei<:t,  if  he  has,  in  the  least,  an  ill  opinion  of  them  for  being  ei^sagcd  in  suck  an 
execrable  undertaking  ?  If  he  says  he  has  not,  then  the  point  is  gained,  and  an  atheist  is  what  I  have 
represented.  If  he  says  he  has,  I  next  ask  him.  Why  ?  Let  him  tell  me  in  what  their  guilt  consists  ? 
Is  it  m  the  breach  of  any  Divine  law  ?  That  cannot  bo^  for  he  owns  none.  Is  it  the  transgression  of 
any  human  law?  Tell  me  what  obligation  he  is  under  to  obey  any  human  law,  if  no  Divine  law  en* 
forces  such  dbodience.  Does  their  guilt  consist  in  the  breach  of  their  duty  to  thdr  prince  and  tieir 
oaths  6f  aU^ance  ?  Still  the  same  question  recurs,  What  duty  can  a  subtjcct  owe  to  a  prinoo  whif%    . 
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PiTinc  laws  do  not  constitute  and  detrrininc  ?  And  how  can  an  oath  of  allegiance  bind  Irat  by  Tirtu* 
of  some  Divine  command^  that  obligees  us  not  to  violate  our  vows  t 

By  this  it  appears,  that  an  atheist  mtist  be  the  worst  of  subjects;  that  his  principles  subvert  iht. 
thrones  of  princes,  and  undermine  the  foundations  of  government  and  society,  on  which  the  hap- 
pirii>ss  of  mankind  so  much  depends ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  p€>«sible  to  conceive  how  there  can  be  a 
greater  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  or  a  greater  enemy  to  his  prince  and  country,  than  a  professed 
atheist,  who  propagates  with  zeal  his  destructive  opiniom^ 

I  have  proved,  in  the  following  poeni,  that  no  hypothesis  hitherto  invented  in  favour  of  impiety 
has  the  least  strength  or  solidity,  no,  not  the  least  appt^aranoe  of  truth,  to  rectfinmerid  it  A  man 
must  be  doaerted  of  lloaven,  ami  mflexibly  hardened,  that  cannot,  or  rather  will  not,  See  the  nn- 
reasonableness  of  irpeltgious  prlncipU^  1  demand  only  a  candid  temper  in  the  readet,  afld  a  i 
pleased  with  truth,  and.dciivaiwd  from  the  pr^udices  of  atheistical  conrersationi 
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A  SOMMAKy  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  FOLLOWING 

POEM, 

AND    OF    WHAT    IS    CONTAINED    iN    EACH    BOOK. 


1  MR  desijTn  of  this  work  is  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Eternal  Mind. 

Tlie  arguments  used  for  this  end  are  taken  from  the  various  marks  of  wisdom  and  artful  oontrivance^ 
which  are  evident  to  observation  in  the  several  parts  of  the  material  world,  and  the  faculties  of  th# 
human  suul. 

The  first  book  contains  the  proof  of  a  Deity,  from  the  instances  of  design  and  choice,  which  occur 
In  the  structure, and  qualities  of  the  earth  and  sea* 

Tlie  S(>cond  pursues  the  proof  of  the  same  proposition,  there  is  a  God,  from  the  celestial  motions, 
and  more  fully  from  the  appearances  in  the  solar  system,  and  the  air. 

In  the  third,  the  objections  which  are  brought  by  atheistical  philosophers  against  the  hypotbesit. 
estalilished  in  the  two  preceding  books  are  answered. 

In  the  fourth,  is  laid  down  the  hypothesis  of  the  Atomists  or  Epicureans,  and  other  irreligioii^ 
philosophers,  and  confuted. 

In  the  fifth,  the  doctrine  of  the  Fatalists,  or  Aristotelians,  who  make  the  world  to  be  eternal,  if 
con>i('orcd  and  subverted 

In  the  sixth,  the  argument  of  the  two  first  books  'M  resumed,  and  the  existence  of  God  demonstrated 
from  the  prudence  and  art  discovered  in  the  several  parts  of  the  body  of  man.  • 

In  the  seventh,  the  same  demonstration  iti  carried  on  from  the  contemplation  of  the  instincts  in  brute 
animals,  and  tlie  faculties  and  operations  of  the  soul  of  man.  The  book  concludes  with  a  recapitulation 
of  what  has  been  treated  of,  and  a  hymn  to  the  Creator  of  th«  World. 
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Princtpio  mliim,  ac  terras  camposque  liquentes, 
Lurentoinqne  globum  Lniue,  TiUniaque  astra 
Spiritus  intus  alit,  totaoique  infiisa  per  artos 
Mem  agitat  molcm,  &  magno  sc  coipore  miscet. 
Inde  homiaQm,  pecudamque  geniu,  vitsqae  to* 

Ian turn, 
Et  quae  marmoreo  fert  monstra^ub  ssquore  pontas. 
\  Vii:g, 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Tbb  proposition.  The  invocation.  The  existence 
of  a  God  deoionstrated,  from  ^e  marks  of  wis- 
dom, choice,  and  art,  which  appear  in  the  visihltt 
world,  and  infer  an  intelligent  and  free  cause. 
This  evinced  from  the  contemplation,  I.  Of  the 
Earth.  1.  Its  situation.  2.  The  cohesion  of 
its  parts,  not  to  be  solved  by  any  hypothesis 
yet  produced.  3.  Its  stability.  4.  Its  structure, 
or  the  order  of  its  parts.  5.  Its  motion  diurnal 
and  annual,  or  elae  the  motion  of  the  Sun  in 
both  thoiie  respects.  The  cause  of  these  motions 
■ot  yet  accounted  for  by  any  philosopher.  6. 
its  outside  or  fiice ;  the  beauties  and  convenieti- 
oes  ofit;  its  mountains,  lakes,  and  riven.  11. 
The  existence  of  a  God  proved  from  the  marks 
and  impressions  of  prudence  and  design,  which 
appear  in  the  sea.  1.  In  its  fiarmation.  2.  The 
priportioa  of  its  parts  in  respect  of  the  earthy, 
a.-  Its  situation.  4.  The  contexture  of  Its  parts. 
5.  Its  brackish  or  briny  quality.  6.  ItJ  flux 
and  reflux. 


No  more  nf  courts,  of  triumphs,  or  of  anus, 
Ko  more  of  Valour's  force,  or  Beauty's  charms; 
The  themes  of  vulgar  lays,  with  just  disdain, 
I  leave  unsung,  the  flocks,  the  amorous  swain, 
^The  pKasure»  of  the  land,  and  tcrrours  of  the  main. 
*Uow  abject,  how  inglorious^  'Us  to  lie 
Groveling  in  du<  and  darkness,  when  on  high 
Bmpircs  imjncnae,  and  rolling  worlds  of  lit^ht, 
T«  range  their  hMveuly  smohs^  the  Muse  iuvtte ! 


I  meditate  to  soar  above  theslcies, 
To  heights  unknown,  through  wajr*  mitry'd  to  riiat 
I  would  th'  Btemal  from  his  works  assert. 
And  sing  the  wonders  of  creating  Art. 

While  1  this  unexampled  task  essay, 
Pass  awful  gulphs,  and  beat  my  painful  way  j 
Celestial  Dove!  divine  assistance  bring. 
Sustain  me  on  thy  strong-extended  wing, 
That  I  may  reach  th'  Almighty's  sacred  throne. 
And  make  his  causeless  power,  the  cause  of  idl 
things,  known. 

Thou  dost  the  full  extent  of  oatare  see, 
And  the  wide  realms  of  vast  immensity : 
Eternal  Wisdom  thou  dost  comprehend. 
Rise  to  her  heights,  and  to  her  depths  descend: 
The  Father's  secret  counsels  thou  canst  teU» 
Who  in  his  bosom  didst  for  ever  dwell. 
Thou  on  the  decp*s  dark  face,  immortal  Dove  I 
Thou  with  almighty  energy  didst  move 
On  the  wild  waves,  incumbent  didst  display 
Thy  genial  wiugs^  and  hatch  primeval  day. 
Order  from  thee,  from  thee  distinction  came. 
And  all  the  beauties  <tf  the  wondrous  frame. 
Hence  stampt  on  Nature  we  perfection  find. 
Fair  as  th'  idea  in  the  Eternal  Mind. 

See,  through  this  vast  extended  theatre 
Of  skill  divine,  what  shining  marks  appear ! 
Creating  power  is  all  around  exprest, 
The  God  di«(x>verM,  and  his  care  oonfeit 
Nature's  high  birth  her  heavenly  beauties  show ; 
By  every  feature  we  the  pcu^ent  know. 
Th'  expanded  spheres,  amazing  to  the  sight! 
Magniticcnt  with  stars  and  globes  of  lightf 
The  glorious  orbs,  which  Heaven's  bright  host 

compost, 
Th'  imprison'd  sea,  that  restless  ebbs  and  flowi. 
The  fluctuating  fields  of  liquid  air. 
With  all  the  curious  meteors  hovering  there. 
And  the  wide  regions  of  the  land,  proclaim 
The  Power  Divine,  that  rais'd  the  mighty  fram% 

What  things  soe'er  are  to  an  end  referr'd. 
And  in  their  motions  still  that  end  regard. 
Always  the  fitness  of  the  means  respect. 
These  as  conducive  choose,  and  those  rgect. 
Must  by  a  judgment,  foreign  and  unknown. 
Be  guided  to  their  end,  or  by  their  own  ;  4^' 

For  to  design  an  end.  and  to  pursue 
That  end  by  means^  and  bavt  it  stiU  in  yww^ 
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IVmani^a  a  conscious,  wisf,  reflecting  cause, 
Wliich  freely  nuiveis,  and  arts  by  reason's  lawsj 
That  ran  dililierate,  means  elect,  and  find 
Tlieir^due  cunnection  with  the  end  desig:n'd. 
And  since  the  world's  wi<le  frame  does  not  include 
A  cause  with  such  capacities  endued  ; 
S««ne  other  cause  o'er  Nature  must  preside, 
Which  gave  her  birth,  and  does  her  motions  guide. 
And  hen*  behold  the  cause,  which  (^od  we  name, 
The  source  of  beings,  and  the  mind  suprtiuie ; 
Whose  perfect  wisdom,  and  whose  prudent  care. 
With  one  confederate  voice  unnumber'd  worlds 
declare. 

8co,  bow  the  Earth  has  gain'fi  that  Tcry  place, 
Which,  of  all  others  in  the  boundless  space. 
Is  HHJst  convenient,  and  will  best  conduce 
To  the  wise  ends  required  for  Nature's  use. 
You,  who  the  Mind  and  Cause  Supreme  deny. 
Nor  on  his  aid  to  fi>rm  the  world  rely, 
Must  grant,  had  pcr(ect  wisdom  been  employM 
To  fuul,  through  all  tlie  interminable  void, 
A  »itat  most  proper,  and  which  best  became 
The  earth  and  sea,  it  mast  have  been  the  same. 

Now  who  can  this  surprising  &ct  conceive, 
Who  this  event  fbrtnitous  belie\f;. 
That  the  brute  Earth,  unguided,  should  embrace 
The  tinly  uscfiil,  only  proper  place, 
Of  all  the  millions  in  the  empty  space? 

Could  stupid  atoms,  with  impetuous  speed. 
By  different  roads  and  adverse  ways  proceed ; 
From  regions  opposite  begin  their  flight, 
That  bore  they  might  rencounter,  here  unite  ? 
"HTittt  charms  could  tliese  terrestrial  vagrants  see 
In  this  one  point  of  all  immensit}*, 
That  all  th*  enamoured  troops  should  thither  flow  ? 
Did  they  its  useful  situation  know  ? 
And  when  the  squadrons,  with  a  swift  career. 
Had  reached  that  point  why  did  they  settle  there, 
When  nothing  chcckM  their  flight  butgUlphs  of  air ; 
Since  Kpicnrus  and  his  scholars  say, 
Tliat  unobstructed  matter  flies  away, 
Ranges  the  void,  and  knows  not  where  to  stay  ? 
If  you,  sagacious  sons  of  Art,  pretend 
Tliat  by  their  nati%'e  force  they  did  descend,  , 
And  oeas'd  to  move,  when  they  bad  gained  their 

end; 
That  native  foKM  till  you  enlighien'd  know. 
Can  its  mysterions  spring  disclose,  and  show 
How  'tis  exerted,  how  it  does  iiufM'l, 
Your  uninstructive  words  no  doubts  di^ct. 
We  ask  you,  whence  does  motive  vigour  flow } 
Yon  say,  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  so. 
But  how  does  this  relieve  th*  inquirer's  ])ain) 
t)r  how  the  dark  tmpuUive  power  explain  ? 

The  atomtsts,  who  skill  mechanic  teach. 
Who  lx)ast  their  clesirer  sight,  and  deeper  reagh, 
Assert  their  atoms  took  that  happy  seat, 
IleterminM  thither  by  their  inbred  weight  j 
Thai^  downward  thro*  the  salacious  void  tlH'y  strove 
To  that  one  point,  fnuu  all  the  {larts  ab<ive. 
Grant  this  position  true,  thougli  up  and  down 
Are  to  a  space  not  limited  unknown ; 
But  since  they  say  our  Karth,  from  mom  to  mom, 
On  its  own  axis  is  oblig'd  to  turn ; 
That  swift  rotation  must  disperse  in  air 
All  things,  which  on  the  rapid  orb  appear  t 
And  if  no  power  that  motion  should  control, 
It  must  disjoint  and  dissipate  the  whole. 
'Tis  by  experience  uncontested  found, 
9odiM  Qchicular,  vhea  whirling  roaud, 


Still  shake  off  all  thingi  on  thefr  suHkce  plac'd;^ 
And  to  a  distance  from  the  centre  cast 

If  pondrous  atoms  are  so  much  in  l<)\'e 
With  this  one  pinnt,  that  all  will  thither  move|>. 
Give  them  the  situation  they  desire  j 
But  let  us  then,  ye  sages,  next  inquire. 
What  cause  of  their  cohesion  can  you  find  } 
M^hat  pn)ps  support,  what  chains  the  fabric  bind| 
\Miy  do  not  beasts  that  move,  or  stones  that  lie 
Loose  ou  the  field,  through  ditstant  regions  fly  ? 
Or  why  do  fragments,  from  a  mountain  rent. 
Tend  to  the  Earth  with  such  a  swift  descent  ? 

Those  who  ascribe  this  one  detemiinM  course 
Of  pondrous  things  to  gravitating  force» 
Refer  us  to  a  quality  occult. 
To  senseless  words,  for  which,  while  they  insult. 
With  just  contempt,  the  famous  Stagyrite, 
Their  sc^hools  should  bless  the  world  with  clearer 

light 
Some,  the  round  Earth's  cohesion  to  secure, 
For  that  hard  task  employ  magnetic  power. 
*'  Remark,"  say  they,  "  the  globe ;  with  wondc# 

own 
Its  nature,  like  the  fam'd  attractive  stone*. 
This  has  its  axis,''  so  th*  observer  tells, 
*'  M^idians,  poles,. equator,  parallels. 
To  the  terrestrial  poles,  by  constant  fate, 
Th'  obsequious  poles  thems>elves  accommodate 
And,  when  of  this  position  dispossest, 
They  move,  and  strive,  nor  ever  will  they  jrest. 
Till  their  lov'd  situation  they  regain. 
Where  plcas'd  they  settle,  and  unmov'd  rcmaii^ 
And  should  you,  so  experience  does  decide. 
Into  small  parts  the  wondrous  stone  divide, 
I'cn  thousand  of  minutest  size  express 
The  same  propension,  which  the  large  possess. 
Ficnce  all  the  globe,"  'tis  said,  **  we  may  cotkcludi;. 
With  this  prevailing  energy  endued:     - 
11iat  this  attractive,  this  surprising  stone^ 
Has  no  peculiar  virtue  of  its  own ; 
Nothing  but  what  is  common  to  the  whole. 
To  sides,  to  axis,  and  tu  either  pole. 

**  Tiie  mighty  magnet  from  the  centre  darts 
'Iliia  strong,  though  subtle  force,  through  all  Qm 

parts ; 
Its  active  rays,  ejaculated  thence. 
Irradiate  all  the  wide  circumference. 
While  every  part  is  in  proportion  bleat. 
And  of  its  due  attractive  power  posscst ;  . 
Whiitt  adverse  ways  the  «dvenc  atoms  draw,  - 
With  the  same  itit'ngth,  by  Nature's  constant  laW: 
Balanc'd  and  fixt ;  they  can  no  lon^(er  move ; 
llu'ough  gulphs  immeuae  no  more  unguided  rove. 
.  If  conU  are  pull'd  two  adverse  ways,  we  find 
i'hc  more  we  draw  them,  they  the  faster  bind. 
Set  when  with  equal  vigour  Nature  strains 
This  way  and  that  these  fine  mechanic  chain^ 
They  flx  the  Fju-th,  they  part  to  part  unite, 
Preserve  tlieir  structure,  and  prevent  their  flighV 
Pressure,  thi-y  say,  and  Waight,  we  must  diaow% 
As  things  oi^ult,  by  no  ideas  known. 
And  on  the  Earth'^  magnetic  power  depend 
To  fix  its  scat,  its  union  to  defend." 

Let  us  this  faniM  hypothesis  survey. 
And  with  attentiveah'ought  remark  the  way. 
How  Earth's  attractive  parts  their  foroe  display. 
'*  The  mass,"  'tis  said,  '*  from  its  wtdfe  bosom  potiH 
Torrents  of  atoms,  and  etrraiil  shdWers 
Of  fine  magnetic  darts,  of  matter  made 
So  subtte,.  loarbiw  they  with  ea«&penr»||B  t 
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VeilnM,  MwA  (next  to  hioorporfcal)  thin. 

Not  by  AuMoian  gla-stses  to  be  8«*«;n. 

TUeie  emanationii  take  their  constant  flijcht 

Rwift  from  the  Rarth,  as  from  the  Sun  the  light ; 

Tt>  a  determinM  4istant*e  lh«y  asi'endy 

And  there  indect  their  cottrse,  and  downward  tend." 

What  can  jnsult  ungual  reason  more, 
Than  this  mafrnetic,  this  mystcTious  p<»wcr? 
That  cords  and  chains,  b<'yond  conception  small, 
Should  gird  and  bind  so  ftist  this  mifi:hty  hall ! 
That  active  tays  should  springr  from  every  part, 
And,  thoiiirh  so  subtle,  shonki  siurh  force  exert! 
Tiiat  the  lijfht  legions  should  be  sent  abroad, 
Kantre  all  the  air,  and  traverse  every  road ! 
Tu  stated  limits  should  excursions  make, 
Then  backward  of  themselves  their  jfttirney  take ; 
Should  in  their  way  to  solid  bodies  clincr, 
And  liome  to  Karth  th<vc9ptive  matter  bring ; 
V'hcre  all  things  on  its  surfatH*  spread  are  bound, 
By  thtir  coercive  vigour,  to  the  gnmnd ! 
Can  this  bo  done  witho«it  a  Guide  Divine  } 
Should  we  to  this  hypothesis  incline. 
Say,  docs  not  here  conspicuous  wisdom  shine  ? 
M'lio  can  enough  magnetio  ibrrt'  admire  ? 
Does  it  not  counsel  and  design  require 
To  sfive  the  Karth  this  wondrous  energy, 
Tn  such  a  meai^ure,  such  a  just  degree, 
That  it  should  still  perform  iu  destinM  task. 
As  Nature's  ends  and  yarious  uses  ask  ? 

Fgr,  should  our  globe  have  bad  a  greater  shave 
Of  this  strong  force,  by  which  the  parts  cohere. 
Things  had  been  bound  by  such  a  powerful  chain. 
That  all  would  fix'd  and  motioqless  remain  ; 
All  men,  like  statues,  on  the  Earth  would  stand, 
Nor  would  they  move  the  fi>ot,  or  stretch  the  hand; 
Birds  would  not  ranj^e  the  skies,  nor  beasts  the 

woods, 
Kor  could  the  fish  divide  the  stiflenM  floods. 
Again,  had  this  strange  energy  been  less, 
I>efect  bad  been  as  fatal  as  excess. 
For  want  of  cement  strong  enough  to  bind 
The  structure  fast,  huge  ribs  of  nx'V,  dis'ioin'd 
Without  an  earthquake,  from  their  base  would  start. 
And  hills,  unhing'd  from  their  deep  roots,  depart 
And,  while  oi\r  orb  performed  its  daily  race. 
All  bHngs,  foqnd  upon  its  ample  face, 
Would,  by  that  motion  dissipat«?d,  fly 
Whirl'd  from  the  globe,  and  scatter  through  the] 

sky: 
They  must,  obedient  to  mechanic  laws. 
Assemble  where  the  stronger  magnet  draws ; 
Whether  the  Sun  that  stronger  magnet  provet. 
Or  else  some  planet's  orb  that  nearer  moves. 

Wlio  can  unfold  the  cause  that  does  recal 
Magnetic  rays,  and  make  them  backward  fall  ? 
If  theso  eflRuvia,  which  do  upward  tend. 
Because  less  heavy  than  the  air,  ascend; 
Why  do  they  ever  from  their  height  retreat. 
And  why  return  to  soek  their  central  seat }  • 
From  the  same  cause,  ye  sons  of  Art,  declare. 
Can  they  by  turns  descend,  and  rise  in  air  ? 
Pradigiotts  'tis,  that  one  attractive  ray 
Should  thb  way  bend,  the  next  an  adverse  way; 
For,  should  Ih*  unseen  magnetic  jets  descend 
All  the  same  way,  they  could  not  gain  their  end; 
They  could  not  draw  and  bmd  the  fabric  fast. 
Unless  alika  they  every  part  embracM. 

How  does  Cbrtesius  all  his  sinews  strain, 
How  much  he  labours,  and  how  much  in  vain| 
Tkfi  fiulli'f  ttttnctiTe  vifour  to  tiplm ' 


This  bold  contriver  thus  li!s  thonj^hts  conveys : 
"  Incessant  streams  nf  thin  magnetic  rays 
Gush  from  their  fountains  with  impetuous  force, 
In  cither  pole,  tlien  take  an  a^lverse  course  : 
Those  from  the  southern  pole  the  north«'ru  se>f  k; 
The  southern  those  that  from  the  iiortheni  break  : 
In  either  pole  these  rays  emitted  met^ 
Small  pores  provided,  for  their  ligurc^s  fit; 
Still  to  and  fro  they  einMilatIng  pass. 
Hold  nil  the  frame,  and  firmly  bimi  the  ma^s.** 
Thus  he  the  ports  of  Earth  from  flight  restrains, 
Ami  thirds  ittast  by  fine  imagined  chains. 

Hut  oh  !  how  dark  is  human  reason  found  * 
How  vain  the  man  with  wit  and  learning  eniwn'd  I 
How  feeble  all  his  stnmgth,  when  he  esriays 
To  trace  dark  Nature,  and  detect  her  ways  I 
Tnh^  he  calls  its  Author  to  his  aid, 
Who  every  secret  spring  of  motion  la'd. 
Who  over  all  his  wondmus  works  presides, 
And  to  their  useful  ends  their  causes  guides  I 
llicsc  paths  ill  vain  are  by  inquirers  trod  ; 
There's  no  philosophy  without  a  Cod. 

Admired  Cartcsius,  let  the  curious  know, 
If  your  magnetic  atoms  always  flow 
From  pole  to  pule,  what  form'd  their  double  aoufc«. 
What  sputH<i,  what  gave  them  their  inflected 

course  ? . 
Tell,  what  could  drill  and  perforate  the  poles. 
And  to th*  attracti%'e  niys  adapt  their  boles? 
A  race  so  lo  ig  what  prompts  them  to  pursue  ? 
Have  the  blind  troops  th'  important  end  iq  view  t 
How  are  they  sure  they  in  tlie  poles  shall  meet 
Pores  of  a  figure  to  their  figure  fit  ? 
Ape  they  with  such  sagacity  endued 
To  know,  if  this  their  journey  be  pursued. 
They  shall  the  Earth's  constructure  elosely  bind^ 
And  to  the  centre  keep  the  parts  confin'd  ? 

1/ 1  us  review  this  whole  magnetio  aoheme, 
Till  wiser  heads  a  wiser  model  frame. 
For  its  formation  let  fit  atoms  start. 
To  one  determined  point,  from  every  part 
Encountering  there  from  regions  opposite. 
They  clash,  and  interrupt  each  other's  flight ; 
And,  rendezvousing  with  an  adverse  course. 
Produce  an  equal  poise,  by  equal  force : 
Fop  while  the  parts  l,y  laws  magnetic  act. 
And  are  at  once  attracted,  and  attract ; 
While  matched  in  strength,  they  keep  the  doubtfiU 

field. 
And  neither  overcome,  and  neither  yield. 
To  happy  purpose  they  their  vigour  spend  ; 
¥or  those  contentioiis  in  the  balan<*e  end. 
Which  must  in  Hquirl  air  the  globe  suspend. 

Besides  materials,  which  arc  brute  and  blind. 
Did  not  this  work  require  a  knowing  mind, 
Who  for  the  task  shor  Id  fit  detjichments  choosy 
From  all  the  atoms,  which  their  host  diflfuse 
Throngh  the  wide  regions  of  the  boundless  space. 
And  for  their  rendezvous  appoint  the  place  f 
Who  should  command,  by  his  almighty  nod, 
Theae  chosen  troops,  unconscious  of  the  load. 
And  unacquainted  with  th*  appointed  end. 
Their  marches  to  begin,  and  thither  tend  ; 
Direct  them  all  to  take  the  nearest  way. 
Whence  none  of  all  th'  unnumber'd  millions  stray  | 
Make  them  advance  with  such  an  equal  pace. 
From  all  the  advene  regions  of  the  i^ce. 
That  they  at  once  should  reach  the  destin'd  place 
Should  muster  there,  and  round  the  centre  iwaCi^ 
And  drawtogether  \;a  a  globous fon^ } 
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<3ran^  that  by  mutual  opposition  made 
Of  adverse  parts,  their  mutual  flight  is  staid; 
That  thus  the  whole  is  in  a  balance  laid  ; 
Does  it  not  all  mechanic  heads  confoifiid, 
That  troops  of  atoms,  from  all  parts  around, 
Of  equal  number,  and  of  equal  force. 
Should  to  this  single  point  direct  their  course ; 
That  so  the  counter-pressure  every  way. 
Of  equal  vigour,  might  their  motions  stay, 
And,  by  a  steady  poise,  the  whole  in  quiet  lay  ? 

Besides,  the  structure  of  the  Earth  regaid : 
For  firmness,  how  is  all  its  frame  prepared ! 
With  what  amazing  skill  is  the  vast  building  rear*d ! 
Metals  and  veins  of  solid  stone  are  found 
The  chief  materials  which  the  globe  compound.  < 
See,  how  the  hills,  which  high  in  air  ascend. 
From  pole  to  pole  their  lofty  lines  extend  ! 

These  strong  unshaken  mounds  resist  the  shocks 
Of  tides  and  seas  tempestuous,  while  the  n>cks, 
ITiat  secret  in  a  long  continued  vein 
Pas*  through  the  Earth,  the  ponderous  pile  sustain : 
These  mighty  girders,  which  the  fabric  bind. 
These  ribs  robust  and  vast,  in  order  join'd; 
These  subterranean  walls,  dispos'd  with  art, 
Such  strength,  and  such  stability,  impart, 
Thit  storms  above,  and  earthquakes  under  ground, 
Break  not  the  pillara,  nor  the  work  confound. 

Give  to  the  Earth  a  form  orbicular. 
Let  it  be  pois'd,  and  hung  in  ambient  air; 
Give  it  the  situation  to  the  Sun 
Such  as  is  only  fit ;  when  this  is  done. 
Suppose  it  still  remain'd  a  lazy  heap ; 
From  what  we  grant,  you  no  advanuge  reap. 
You  either  must  the  Earth  from  rest  disturb. 
Or  roll  around  the  Heavens  the  solar  orb. 
Else,  what  a  dreadfiil  face  will  Nature  wear ! 
How  horrid  will  these  lonesome  seats'  appear  I 
This  ne'er  would  see  one  kind  refreshing  ray  j 
That  would  be  ruin'd,  but  a  dif&rent  way. 
Condemned  to  light,  and  curs'd  with  endless  day : 
A  cold  Icelandian  desert  one  would  grow  ; 
One,  like  Sicilian  furnaces,  would  glow. 

That  Nature  may  this  fatal  errour  shun, 
Move,  which  will  please  you  best,  the  Earth  or  Sun. 
But,  say,  from  what  great  builder's  magazines 
You'U  engines  fetch,  what  strong,  what  Tast 

machines, 
Will  you  employ  to  give  this  motion  birth, 
And  whirl  so  swiftly  round  the  Sun  or  Earth? 
Yet,  learned  heads,  by  what  mechanic  laws 
Will  yon  of  either  orb  this  motion  cause? 
Why  do  they  move  ?  why  in  a  cirt'le  ?  why 
With  such  a  measure  of  velocity  ? 
Say,  why  the  Tiarth— if  not  the  Earth,  the  Sun, 
Does  through  his  winding  road  the  zodiac  run? 
Why  do  revolving  orbs  their  tracks  sublime 
So  constant  keep,  that  since  the  birth  of  Time, 
They  never  vary'd  their  accustomM  place, 
Kor  lost  a  minute  in  so  long  a  race } 
But  hold  J  perhaps  I  rudely  press  too  far; 
You  are  not  vers'd  in  reasoning  so  severe. 
To  a  first  question  your  reply's  at  hand ; 
A.sk  but  a  sc^cond,  and  you  speechless  stand. 
You  swim  at  top,  and  on  the  surface  strive. 
But  to  the  depths  of  Nature  never  dive : 
iPor  if  you  did,  instructed  you'd  explore 
Divine  contrivance,  and  a  Gtxl  adore. 
Yet  sons  of  Art  one  curious  piece  devise, 
'From  w^ose  constructure  motions  sliall  arke. 
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Machines,  to  all  pbiloMphen,  'tis  kno*ii 
Move  by  a  foreign  impulse,  not  their  own. 
Then  let  Gassendus  choose  what  frame  he  pleaan. 
By  which  to  turn  the  heavenly  orbs  with  eMcT^ 
Those  orbs  must  rest,  till  by  th»  exerted  ibroe 
Of  some  first  mover  they  begin  their  coune : 
Mere  disposition,  mere  mechanic  art. 
Can  never  motion  to\he  globes  impart; 
And,  if  they  could,  the  marks  of  wise  design, 
Tn  that  contrivance,  wouJd  conspicuous  shine. 
Thae  questions  still  recur:  We  still  <lemand. 
What  moves  them  first,  and  puts  them  off  at  hand  ? 
^hat  makes  them  this  one  way  their  race  direct. 
While  they  a  thousand  other  ways  reject  ? 
Why  do  they  never  once  their  course  inflect? 
yi  hy  do  they  ndl  with  such  an  equal  pace 
And  ttt  a  moment  still  perform  their  race  ?' 
W  hy  Earth  or  Sun  diurnal  stages  keep  ? 
In  spiral  tracks  why  Uirough  the  zodiac  cn»p  ? 
Who  can  account  for  this,  unless  they  say 

wJ^r^^^t"  ^^'  ^**^*  ^'"^'^  command  obey. 
Who  bade  them  move,  did  all  their  motions  guide. 
To  each  its  destin'd  province  did  divide ; 
Which  to  complete,  he  gave  them  moHve  power. 
That  shall,  as  long  as  he  does  will,  endure  ?>» 
Thus  we  the  frame  of  Nature  have  exprtwt ; 
Now  view  the  JSarth  in  finished  beauty  drest ; 
The  various  scenes,  which  various  charms  display. 
Through  all  th' extended  theatre  survey. 

See  how  sublime  th'  uplifted  mountains  rise. 
And,  with  their  pf,intc>d  heads,  invade  the  skies ! 
How  the  high  chfis  their  craggy  arms  extend. 
Distinguish  states,  and  severed  realms  defend  » 
How  ambient  shores  confine  the  restless  deep. 
And  m  their  ancient  bounds  the  bilious keepf 
1  he  holloxv  valeti  their  smiling  pride  unfold; 
«  hatricii  abundance  do  their  bosoms  hold » 
Regard  their  lovely  verdure,  ravished  view 
The  party  colour'cl  flowers  of  various  hue. 
Not  eastern  uionarchs,  on  their  nuptial  day 
In  dazzling  gold  and  purple,  shine  so  gay 
As  the  bright  natives  of  th'  unlabourM  field, 
Unvers'd  in  spinning,  and  in  looms  unskillU 
See    how  tlie  ripening  fruits  the  gardens  crown. 
Imbibe  the  Sun,  and  make  his  light  their  own ! 
See  the  sweet  brooks  in  silver  mazes  creep. 
Enrich  the  meadows,  and  supply  the  deep; 
While  from  their  weeping  urns  the  fountains  flow. 
And  vital  moisture,  where  they  pass,  bestow ! 
Admire  the  narrow  stream,  and  spreading  lake 
The  proud  aspiring  grove,  and  humble  brake/ 
How  do  the  forests  and  the  woods  delight ! 
How  the  sweet  glades  and  openings  charm  the  sight  ( 
Observe  the  pleasant  lawn  and  airy  plain. 
The  fertile  fuirows,  rich  with  various  grain; 
How  useful  all !  how  all  conspire  to  grace 
Th'  extended  Earth,  and  beautify  her  face ! 

Now,  sec,  with  how  much  art  the  parts  are  madet 
n  ith  how  much  wisdom  are  the  strata  laid) 
Of  ditferent  weight,  and  of  a  difltrunt  kind, 
Of  sundry  foniis,  for  sundry  ends  designed ! 
Here  in  their  beds  the  finish'd  roincials  rest. 
There  the  rich  wombs  the  seeds  of  gold  digest 
Here  in  fit  moulds,  to  Indian  nations  known 
Are  east  the  several  kin«is  of  precious  stone;' 
The  tliumoiid  here,  by  mighty  monarchs  woin. 
Fair  as  the  star  that  beautiiies  Uie  mom ; 
Ami,  splendid  by  the  l>uii'6  emboily'd  ray. 
The  rubies  tiiere  their  crim^oi,  light  display  j 
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Th&ttmiMe^n  vnnoas  oolourM  veins  are  spread  ^ 
Here  of  bitumep  unctuoiis  stores  are  bred* 
What  skill  on  all  its  surface  is  bestow'd. 
To  make  the  Earth  for  man  a  At  aiNide ! 
The  upper  moulds,  i?Uh  active  spirits  stor'd. 
And  rich  in  verdant  progeny,  afibrd 
The  flowery  pasture,  and  the  shady  wood, 
To  men  their  physic,  and  to  beasts  their  food. 

Proceed  yet  farther,  and  a  prospect  take 
Of  the  swift  stream,  and  of  the  standing  lake. 
Had  not  the  deep  been  fbrm'd,  that  might  contain, 
All  the  collected  treasures  of  the  main. 
The  Earth  had  still  o*erwheImM  with  water  stood. 
To  man  an  uninhabitable  flood. 
Yet  had  not  part  as  kindly  staid  be)iind, 
lo  the  wide  cisterns  of  the  lakes  confined  ; 
Did  not  the  springs  and  riyers  drench  the  land. 
Oar  globe  would  grow  a  wilderness  of  sand ; 
The  plants  and  groves,  the  tame  and  savage  beast. 
And  man,  their  lord,  would  die  with  drought  op- 
Kow,  as  you  see,  the  floating  element,         [prest 
Part  loose  in  streams,  part  in  the  ocean  pent. 
So  wisely  is  disposM,  as  may  conduce 
To  man's  delight,  or  necessary  use. 

See  how  the  mountains  in  the  midst  divide 
The  noblest  regions,  that  from  eitlier  side 
The  streams,  which  to  the  hills  their  currents  owe. 
May  every  way  along  the  valley  flov^, 
And  verdant  wealth  on  all  the  soil  be>low  ! 
So  Atlas,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Moon, 
From  north  to  south,  in  lofty  lidges  run 
Through  Afric  realms,  whence  £ailling  waters  lave 
The  inferior  regions  with  a  winding  wave. 
They  variuus  rivers  give  to  various  soil, 
Niger  to  Guinea,  and  to  Egypt  Nile. 
So  from  the  to:\cring  Alps,  on  difiert-nt  sides. 
Dissolving  snows  ddicend  in  numerous  tides, 
AVhich  in  the  val&  beneath  their  parties  join 
To  form  the  Rhone,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine. 
So  Caucasus,  aspiring  Taurus  so. 
And  &nrd  Imaiis,  ever  white  with  snow. 
Through  Eastern  climf«  their  lofty  lines  extend, 
And  this  and  that  way  ample  currents  send. 
A  thousand  rivers  make  tlieir  crooked  way. 
And  disembogue  their  floods  into  the  sea  ; 
Whence  bhould  they  ne'er  by  secret  roads  retire. 
And  to  the  hills,  from  whence  they  came,  aspire; 
They  by  tlu  ir  constant  streams  would  so  increase 
The  watery  storrs,  and  raise  so  high  the  seas, 
That  the  i^ide  hollow  would  not  long  contain 
Til'  unequal  treasures  of  the  swelling  main  ; 
Scorning  the  mounds  which  now  its  tide  with- 
stand, 
The  sea  would  pass  the  shores,  and  drown  the  land. 

Tell,  by  what  paths,  what  sublerranean  ways, 
Back  to  the  fountain's  bead  the  sea  conveys 
The  refluent  rivers,  and  the  laud  repays  ? 
Tell,  what  supciioor,  what  controlling  cause, 
Makes  waters,  in  contempt  of  Nature  s  lows, 
Climb  up,  and  gain  th'  aspiring  mountain'&  be  ight, 
S«ift  aud  forge  tful  of  their  native  weight  ? 
What  happy  works,  what  engines  under  ground. 
What  iiistrtitnenls  of  curious  art  are  found, 
Which  mu»t  with  everlasting  labour  play, 
B*<'k  to  their  springs  the  rivers  t«:»  convey, 
Ajid  keep  th'  ir  correspondence  with  the  sia  ? 

Perha|>ti  you'll  ^.'ly,  "  their  strcanjs  the  rivers 
In  part,  to  rain,  in  part,  to  melting  snow ;     [owe. 
And  that  th'  attracted  watery  vapours  ri:^e 
Fruui  lakes  and  seas,  and  lUi  the  lower  skies : 


These,  when  condensM,  the  aiiy  region  ponrt 
On  the  dry  Earth  id  rain,  or  gentle  showers; 
Th'  insinuating  drops  sink  through  the  sand. 
And  pass  the  porous  strainers  of  the  land ; 
Which  fresh  supplies  of  watery  riches  bring 
To  every  river's  head,  to  each  exhausted  spring; 
The  streams  are  thus,  their  losses  to  repair. 
Back  to  their  souroe  transmitted  to  the  air; 
The  waters  still  their  circling  course  maintaii^ 
Flow  down  in  rivers,  and  return  in  rain ; 
And  on  the  soil  with  heat  immoderate  dry'd. 
To  which  the  rain's  pure  treasures  are  deny'd. 
The  mountains  more  sublime  in  ether  rise, 
IVansfix  the  clouds,  and  tower  amidst  the  skies; 
The  snowy  fleeces,  which  their  heads  involve, 
Still  stay  in  part,  and  still  in  part  dissolve ; 
Torrents  and  loud  impetuous  cataracts^ 
Through  roads  abrupt,  and  rude  unfashion'd  tracti. 
Roll  down  the  lofty  mountain's  channell'd  sides, 
And  to  the  vale  convey  their  foaming  tides ; 
At  length,  to  make  their  various  currents  one. 
The  congregated  floods  together  run ; 
These  confluent  streams  make  some  great  river's 
By  stores  still  melting  and  descending  fed  ;  [head. 
Thus,  from  th'  aspiring  mountains  of  the  Moon, 
Dissolving  treasures  rush  in  torrents  down, 
Which  pass  the  sun-burnt  realms  and  sandy  soil. 
And  bless  th'  Egyptian  nation  with  their  Nile; 
Then  whosoe'er  his  secret  rise  would  know. 
Must  climb  the  hills,  and  trace  his  bead  in  snow; 
And  through  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  . 
All  ample  rivers  of  our  milder  zone,  [  R  hone. 

While  they  advance  along  the  flats  and  plains. 
Spread  by  the  showers  augmented,  and  the  rains  ; 
Yet  these  their  source  and  first  beginning  owe 
lb  stones,  that  fix>m  the  Alpine  mountains  flow ; 
Hence,  when  the  snows  in  winter  cease  to  weep. 
And  undissolved  tlieir  flaky  tt^xture  keep. 
The  banks  with  ease  their  humble  streams  contain^ 
Which  swell  in  summer,  and  those  banks  disdain.*^ 
Pe  this  account  allowed,  say,  do  not  here 
Th'  impressions  of  consummate  art  appear ! 

In  every  spacious  realm  a  rising  ground. 
Observers  tell,  is  in  the  middle  found  ; 
That  all  the  streams,  which  flow  from  either  side^ 
May  through  the  valleys  unobstructed  glide. 
What  various  kingdoms  does  the  Danube  lave. 
Before  the  i  uxine  sea  receives  its  wave  ! 
How  many  nations  of  the  sun-burnt  soil 
Fam'd  Niger  bless!  how  many  drink  the  Nile! 
Through  what  vast  regions  near  the  rising  Sun 
Does  Indus,  Gangea,  and  Hydaspt^s,  run ! 
What  happy  empires,  wide  Liiphrates,  teem. 
And  pregnant  grow  by  thy  prolilic  stream ! 
How  many  spacious  countries  dms  the  Rhine, 
In  winding  banks,  and  mazes  serj>ontine. 
Traverse,  before  he  splits  in  Belgians  plain. 
And,  lobt  in  sand,  creeps  to  the  German  main! 
Floods  which  through  Indian  realms  their  course 
That  Mexico  enrich,  and  wash  Peru,  fpiu*sue« 

With  their  unwearied  streams  yet  farther  pass. 
Before  they  reach  the  sea,  and  end  their  race. 
And  since  the  rivers  and  the  AixkIs  demand. 
For  their  descent,  a  prone  and  sinking  land. 
Docs  not  this  due  declivity  declare 
A  wise  Director's  providential  care  ? 

See,  how  the  streams  advancing  to  the  main, 
Through  crookixl  channels,  draw  their  crystal  trai^l 
While  lingering  thus  they  in  meand(>i*s  glide. 
They  scatter  vcnlant  life  on  cither  side. 
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The  valleys  smile,  and  with  their  flowery  face. 
And  wealthy  births,  confess  the  flood^s  embrace. 
But  this  great  blessing  would  in  part  be  lost, 
Nor  would  the  meads  their  blooming  plenty  boast. 
Did  uncheckM  rivers  dr»w  their  fluid  train 
In  lines  direct,  and  rapid  s(ei(  the  main. 

The  sea  does  n('xt  demand  our  view;  and  there 
No  less  the  maricsofiierfect  skill  appear. 
When  first  the  atoms  to  the  congress  came, 
And  by  their  concourse  forni'd  the  mighty  frame, 
What  did  the  liq-iid  to  th'  assi^mbly  call, 
To  give  their  aid  to  form  the  ponderous  ball  ? 
First;  tell  us,  why  di<l  any  come  ?  next,  why 
In  such  a  tiJsproportion  tp  the  dry  ? 
Why  were  the  moist  in  number  so  outdone, 
That  to  a  thousand  dry,  they  are  but  one  ? 
When  thej'  united,  and  together  chmg, 
When  undhitingiii$hM  in  one  heap  they  hung, 

,  How  was  the  union  broke,  the  knot  untyM  ? 
What  did  th'  entangle<l  elements  divide  ? 
Why  did  the  moist  disjoin'd,  without  respect 
To  their  less  weight,  the  lowest  seat  elect  ? 
Could  they  dispense  to  lie  below  the  land. 
With  Nature's  law,  and  unroiwal'd  command ; 
MT^ich  gives  to  lighter  things  the  greatest  height, 
And  seats  inferior  to  sup'^rior  weight  ? 
Did  thty  foresee,  unless  they  lay  so  low, 
The  restless  flood  the  land  wpuld  overflow. 
By  which  the  delug'ji  Earth  would  useless  grow  ? 
What,  but  a  conscious  Agent,  couhl  provide 
The  spacious  hollow,  whepe  the  waves  reside  ? 
Where,  barrM  with  rocH,  and  fenc'd  with  hills, 

the  deep 
Does  in  its  womb  the  floating  treasured  keep  j 
And  all  the  raging  regiments  restrain 
In  stated  limits,  that  the  swelling  main 
May  not  in  triumph  o'er  the  frontier  ride, 
And  through  the  land.Iicentious  spread  its  tide? 
What  other  cause  the  frame  could  so  contrive, 
Tliat,  when  tempestuous  wiqds  th(  (x:ean  drive, 
They  cannot  break  the  tie,  nor  dirunite 
Tlie  wares,  which  roll  connected  in  tbrir  flight? 
Their  bands,  though  slack,  no  dissolution  fear, 
Th'  unsever'd  parts  the  greatest  prossuro  bear, 
Thou-rh  loose,  and  fit  to  flow,  they  still  cohere. 
This  apt,  this  wise  contexture  of  the  sea, 
Makes  it  the  ships,  driv*n  by  the  wind«,  obey ; 
Wlience  hardy  merchants  sail  from  shore  to  shore. 
Bring  Indian  spices  home,  and  Guinea's  ore.    . 
When  you  with  licjuid  stofes  have  fill'd  the 
deep, 
What  docs  the  flood  from  putrefaction  keep  ? 
Should  it  lie  stagnant  in  its  ample  scat. 
The  Sun  wojdd  through  it  spread  destructive  heat. 
The  wise  Contriver,  on  his  end  intent, 
Careful  this  fatal  errour  to  prevent, 
And  keep  the  watere  from  corruption  free, 
Mixt  them  with  salt,  and  seasonM  all  thcseq. 
What  other  cause  CQuld  this  effect  vroducc  ? 
The  brackish  tin::ture  through  the  main  difTus^  } 
You,  whi  to  solar  beams  this  task  assign, 
To  scald  tho  waves,  and  turn  the  tide  to  brine, 
ReHecty  that  all  the  fluid  stores,  whicl^  M^^P 
In  the  remotest  caverns  of  the  deep, 
Have  of  the  briny  force  a  greater  sharf! 

»  Than  thoM  above,  that  meet  the  ambient  air. 
Others,  but  oh  !  how  much  in  vain !  erect 
Mountains  pr  salt,  the  ocean  to  infect. 
Who,  yersM  in  Nature,  can  describe  the  land. 
Or  ^  the  pl»ct;  oi^  wl^ch  thpsp  moui^tai^s  stan4  ^ 


Why  have  those  rocks  so  long  unwasted  stood, 
Since,  lavish  of  their  stock,  they  through  the  flpo^ 
Have,  ages  past,  tht-ir  melting  crystal  spread. 
And  with  thc'ir  spoils  the  liquid  regions  fed  ? 

Yet  more,  the  wise  Contnvtr  did  provide. 
To  ke^p  the  ^^a  from  stagnating,  the  tide ; 
Which  now  we  kcc  advance,  and  now  subside^ 
If  you  exclude  this  great  Diieiting  Mind, 
D(iclare  what  c^usp  qf  th^s  effect  you  find. 
Yo»i  who  this  globe  round  its  own  axis  driye. 
From  that  rotatiqn  tliis  event  derive : 
Vou  say,  **  the  sea,  which  with  unequal  pace 
Attends  the  Earth  ip  this  its  raj^id  race, 
Does  with  its  waves  tall  backward  to  the  west. 
And,  thence  repcllM,  advances  tq  the  east : 
While  this  revolving  motion  dtx's  endure. 
The  <lcep  must  reel,  and  ru3h  from  shore  to  shqret 
Thu6  to  the  setting,  and  the  rising  Sun, 
Alternate  tid*^  in  stated  order  run." 
Th'  experiments  you  bring  us,  to  explain 
This  notion,  are  impertinent  and  vain  \ 
An  orb  or  ball  round  its  own  axis  whirl, 
Will  not  the  motion  to  a  distance  hurl. 
Whatever  dust  or  sand  you  on  it  place. 
And  drops  of  water  from  its  convex  face? 
If  this  rotation  do(  s  the  seas  affect, 
The  rapid  motion  rather  would  eject 
The  stores  the  low  capacious  cavers  contain. 
And  from  its  ample  bason  cast  the  main; 
Aloft  in  air  would  make  the  ocean  fly, 
And  dash  its  scattered  wavt  s  against  the  sky. 

If  you,  to  solve  th*  appearance,  havr  recourse 
To  the  bright  Sun's  or  Moqn's  impulsive  force ; 
I>o  you,  who  call  for  demonstration,  tell 
How  distant  orbs  th*  obedient  flood  iinpcl  ? 
This  strong  mysterious  influcnoc  explain, 
By  which,  to  swell  the  waves,  they  press  thft 

main. 
But  if  you  choose  magnetic  power,  and  say 
"  Thow;  bodies  by  attraction  more  the  sea  j** 
Till  with  new  light  you  make  this  secret  known, 
And  tell  us  how  'tis  by  attraction  done, 
You  leave  the  mind  in  darknefs  still  involved, 
Nor  have  you,  like  philosophers,  resolved 
The  doubts,  which  wu  to  reasoning  men  refer. 
But  with  a  cant  of  words  ibusc  the  ear. 

Tlose  who  assert  the  lunar  orb  presides 
O'er  humid  bo'iifS,  and  the  ocean  guides  ; 
Whos"  wav(»s  obst^quious  ebb,  or  swelling  nuif 
With  the  declining  or  increasing  Moon ; 
With  reason  seem  her  empire  to  maintain. 
As  nM!»trt»s  of  the  rivers  and  the  main. 
Perhaps  her  active  influences  cause 
Th'  alternate  ttiK>d,  and  give  the  billow  laws; 
The  waters  seem  her  orders  to  obey, 
And  ebb  and  flow,  detenninM  by  her  sway. 

Grant  that  the  deep  this  foreign  sovereign  own^ 
That,  niov'd  by  her,  it  this  and  that  way  iiin*. 
^«y»  *'y  ^hat  force  she  makes  the  ocean  swell; 
Do<'s  she  attract  the  waters,  or  impel  ? 
How  does  she  rub*  the  rolling  waves,  and  gmidc, 
By  fixt  and  consUnt  laws,  the  restless  tide  ? 
Why  does  she  dart,  her  force  to  that  degree. 
As  gives  sp  just  a  motion  to  the  sea, 
That  it  should  flow  no  more,  no  more  retire. 
Than  Nature's  various  useful  ends  require  ? 
A  MJnd  Supreme  you  therefore  must  approve. 
Whose  high  command  caus'd  matter  first  to  roorpi 
Who  still  preserves  its  course,  and,  with  resDecf 
To  his  wi«e  cndn,  all  motioof  do«6  directf 
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fie  to  the  sUvrr  Moon  this  province  gave. 
And  dxt  her  empire  ti'cr  the  briny  wave ; 
Fjidued  her  with  such  just  degrees  of  power, 
As  might  his  aims  and  wjse  designs  procure, 
Mirht  agitatt.  and  work  the  troubled  deep, 
Ai.d  rolling  waters  from  corniption  keep. 
But  not  impel  them  o*cr  their  bounds  of  sand, 
Nor  force  the  wasteful  deluge  o'er  the  laud. 
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TUE  ARGUUSNT. 

IfHE  introdnction.  The  numerous  and  important 
blessings  of  n^lis^ion.  The  existence  of  a  God 
demonstrated,  fmni  the  wisdom  ami  design  which 
appear  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  orbs;  but 
more  particularly  in  the  solar  syatejn.  L  In  the 
situation  of  the  Sun,  and  its  due  diijtance  from 
the  Earth.  The  fatal  consequences  of  its  having 
been  place<l  otherwise  than  it  is.  |I.  In  its  di- 
urnal motion,  whtnoc  the  change  of  day  and  night 
proceeds:  then  in  its  annual  motion,  whoncc 
arise  the  different  <l«-grecs  qf  heat  and  cold. 
Tlie  confinement  of  the  Sun  between  the  tropioa, 
not  to  he  acciunted  for  by  any  philosophical 
hypothesis.  The  difficulties  of  the  same,  if  the 
Earth  moves,  and  the  Sim  rests.  The  spring 
of  the  Sun*8  motion,  not  to  be  explainerl  by  any 
irreligious  philosophy.  Tlie  contemplation  of 
the  solar  light,  and  the  u.ses  made  of  it  for  the 
end  proposed.  The  appearanees  in  the  solar 
tystcmn  ot  to  be  solved,  but  by  asserting  a 
Ciod.  The  systf  ins  of  Ptolemy,  Copernicus, 
Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler,  considered.  The 
folar  system  »lcs  ribed,  and  compared  with  the 
Hxe4  stars,  which  are  snpposed  centres  of  the 
Uke  systems.  Reflections  on  that  comparison. 
The  hypothesis  of  Epicunis,  in  relation  to  the 
motion  of  the  Sun.  Wisdom  and  desitm  dis- 
corered  in  the  aif ;  in  its  useful  structure,  its 
elasticity,  its  various  meteors;  tlie  wind,  the 
rain,  the  thunder,  and  lightning.  A  short  con- 
templation of  the  vegetable  kind. 


Carvs,  by  hardy  Epicurus  taught, 
From  Orecce  to  Rome  his  impious  system  brought; 
Then  war  with  Heaven  he  did  insulting  wage, 
And  bre^ithM  against  the  gods  immortal  rage: 
•*  Sec,"  he  exclaims,  **  the  source  of  all  ouf  woe  I 
Our  fears  and  sufferings  from  religion  flow.*' 

We  grant,  a  trnjn  of  mjschiefs  oft  proceeds 
From  superstitious  rites  and  penal  creeds; 
But  view  Religion  in  her  native  charms. 
Dispersing  bhssings  with  indulgent  amis ; 
From  her  fair  eyes  what  heavenly  rays  arc  spread ! 
What  blooming  Joys  smile  round  her  blissful  head ' 

Offspring  divine !  by  thee  ^e  bless  the  Cause, 
Who  formM  the  world,  and  rules  it  by  his  laws ; 
Hi^ 'independent  being  we  adore. 
Extol  his  goodness,  and  revere  his  power; 
Our  wondering  eyes  his  high  perfections  view, 
The  lofty  contemplation  we  pursue. 
Till,  ravi$h'd,  we  the  great  idea  find, 
jyiiningiii  brigl^tiQiprcsMODS  on  our  mind. 


Tnspir'd  by  thee,  guest  of  celestial  race, 
With  generous  love,  we  hmnan-kind  embrace^ 
We  provocations  unprovok'd  receive, 
Patient  of  wrong,  and  easy  to  forgive  ; 
Protect  the  orphan,  plead  the  widow's  cause, 
Nor  deviate  from  the  line  unerring  Justice  draw% 

Thy  lustre,  blest  eflulgcncc,  can  dispel 
The  clouds  of  errour,  and  the  gloom  of  Hell; 
Can  to  the  soul  impart  ethereal  light, 
(Jive  lite  divine,  and  intellectual  sight  • 
Hefore  our  ravish'd  eyes  thy  beams  display 
The  o{>ening  scenes  of  bliss,  and  endless  day  ; 
By  which  !ncit»:d,  we  with  ardour  rise. 
Scorn  this  inferior  bail,  and  claim  the  skies. 
Tyrants  to  thee  a  chanjce  of  nature  owe, 
Dismiss  their  tortures,  and  indulgent  grow. 
Ambit'uHiK  conquerors,  in  their  mad  career, 
CheckM  by  thy  voice,  lay  down  the  sword  an^ 

spffar. 
The  boldest  champions  of  impiety, 
Scornful  of  Heaven,  suUluM  or  won  by  thee. 
Before  thy  ballow'd  altars  bend  the  knee ; 
Ijoose  wits,  made  wi;ic,  a  public  good  become. 
The  sons  of  pride-  an  humble  mien  assume ; 
The  profligate  in  morals  grows  severe, 
Defrnuuers  just,  and  sycophants  sincere. 

With  amorous  language,  and  bewitching  smiley 
Attractive  airs,  and  all  tht;  lover^s  wiles, 
The  fair  Egj'ptian  Jacob's  son  caressed. 
Hung  on  his  neck,  and  languishM  on  his  breast ; 
Courted  with  freedom  now  th6  beauteons  slave, 
Now  flattering  sued,  and  threatening  now  did  rave; 
But  not  the  various  oKiquence  of  Jove, 
Nor  power  enragM,  could  his  fix'd  virtue  move. 
See,  awM  by  Heaven,  the  blooming  Hebrew  Hid 
Her  artful  tougue,  and  more  persuasive  eyes; 
And,  springing  from  her  disappointed  arms. 
Prefers  a  dungeon  to  forbidden  charms. 

Stedfast  in  virtue's  and  his  country's  causey 
Th'  illustrious  founder  of  the  Jewish  laws, 
Who,  taught  by  Heaven,  at  genuine  greatness 

ainrd, 
With  wortlf>'  pride  imperial  blood  disclaimM  ; 
Th'  alluring  ho|>e8  of  Pharaoh's  throne  resigned. 
And  the  vain  pleasures  of  a  court  declined  ; 
Pleas'd  with  <il)«mre  recess,  to  ease  the  pains 
Of  Jacob's  race,  and  break  their  ser\'ilc  chains  $ 
Such  genemns  minds  are  form'd  where  blest  Re- 
lilt  ion  reigns. 
Ye  friends  of  Epicurus,  look  aroimd, 
All  nature  view  with  marks  of  prudence  crownM : 
Mind  the  wise  end!),  which  proper  means  promote  ; 
See  how  the  difiereni  parts  for  different  use  are 

wrought ; 
Contemplate  all  this  conduct  and  design. 
Then  own  and  praise  th'  Artificer  Divine. 

Regard  the  orb  sublime,  in  ether  borne. 
Which  the  blue  regions  of  the  skies  adorn; 
Con^par'd  with  whose  extent  this  low-hung  ball. 
Shrunk  to  a  [lotnt,  is  despicably  small : 
Their  number,  counting  those  th'  unaided  eye 
Can  see,  or  by  invented  tubes  descry. 
With  those  which  in  the  adverse  hemisphere. 
Or  near  each  pole,  to  lands  remote  appear; 
The  widest  stretch  of  human  thought  exceeds. 
And  in  th' attentive  mind  amazement  breeds; 
While  these  so  nnmerous,  and  so  vast  of  size. 
In  various  ways  roll  through  the  trackless  skies  | 
Through  crossing  toads,  perplext  and  intricatCi^ 
Peiibna  their  stages,  and  their  roundt  repeat^ 
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None  by  oollision  from  their  eotirae  are  driven,   ' 
Ko  shocks,  no  confiicts,  break  the  peace  of  Heaven ; 
Ko  shatterM  globes,  no  glo^'ing  fragments  fall, 
Ko  worlds  o'ertnmM,  crush  this  terrestrial  ball ; 
In  beauteous  order^all  the  orbs  advance, 
An4.  in  their  mazy  complicated  dance, 
Kot  in  one  part  of  all  the  pathless  sky, 
Bid  any  ever  halt,  or  step  awry. 

When  twice  ten  thousand  men  deprived  of  sight, 
To  some  wide  vale  direct  their  footsteps  right; 
Shall  there  a  various  figur'd  dance  essay. 
Move  by  just  steps,  and  measured  time  obey ; 
Shall  cross  each  other  with  unerring  feet, 
Never  mistake  their  place,  and  never  meet : 
Kor  shall,  in  many  yeaiv,  the  least  decline 
From  the  same  ground,  and  the  same  winding  line : 
Then  may  in  various  roads  the  orbs  above. 
Without  a  guide,  in  perfect  concord  move ; 
Then  beauty,  order,  and  harmonious  law's. 
May  not  require  a  wise  Directing  Cause. 

See  how  th'  indulgent  father  of  the  day 
At  such  due  distance  does  his  beams  display, 
That  he  his  heat  may  give  to  sea  and  land, 
In  just  degrees,  as  all  their  wants  demand ! 
But  had  he,  in  th'  unmeasurabie  space 
Of  ether,  chosen  a  remoter  place ; 
For  instance,  pleas*d  with  that  superior  seat 
Where  Saturn,  or  where  Jove,  their  course  repeat ; 
Or  had  he  happened  farther  yet  to  lie. 
In  the  more  distant  quarters  of  the  sky ; 
How  sad,  bow  wild,  how  exquisite  a  scene 
Of  desolation,  had  this  planet  been ! 
A  wasteful,  Cold,  untroaden  wilderness. 
The  gloomy  haunts  of  Horrour  and  Distress: 
Instrad  of  woods,  which  crown  the  mountain's  head. 
And  the  gay  honours  of  the  verdant  mead  ; 
instead  ^golden  fhiits,  the  garden's  pride, 
3)y  genial  show'rs  and  solar  heat  supply'd ; 
Icelandian  cold,  and  Hyperborean  snows. 
Eternal  frost,  with  ice  that  never  flows, 
Unsufierable  winter  had  dc£sc'd 
Earth's  blooming  charms,  and  made  a  barren 

waste: 
Ko  mild  indulgent  gales  would  gently  bear, 
On  their  soft  wings,  sweet  vapours  through  the  air. 
The  balmy  spoils  of  plants  and  fragrant  flowers. 
Of  aromatic  groves,  and  myrtle  bowers, 
Whose  odoriferous  exhalations  fan 
Yhe  flame  of  life,  and  recreate  beast  and  man ; 
But  storms,  ev*n  worse  than  vex  Norwegian  waves, 
That  breed  in  Scythia's  hills,  or  Lapland  caves, 
"Would  through  this  bleak  terrestrial  desert  blow. 
Glaze  it  with  ice,  or  whelm  |t  o'er  with  show. 

Or  had  the  Sun,  by  like  unhappy  fate. 
Elected  to  the  Earth  a  nearer  seat, 
His  beams  had  cleft  the  hill,  the  valley  dry*d, 
Exhal'd  the  lake,  and  drain'd  the  briny  tide : 
A  heat  superior  fkr  to  that  which  broils 
Bomto,  or  Sumatra,  Indian  isles; 
Than  that  which  ripens  Guinea's  golden  ore. 
Or  bums  the  Lybian  hind,  or  tans  the  Moor ; 
Had  laid  all  Nature  waste,  iind  tivm'd  the  land 
To  hills  of  cinders,  and  to  vales  of  sand  ! 
No  beasts  could  then  have  ranged  the  li^aflcjs  wood. 
Nor  finny  nations  cut  the  boiling  flood: 
Bhrds  hatd  not  beat  the  airy  road,  the  swains 
No  flocks  had  tended  on  the  >n8wt  plains. 
Thus,  had  the  Sun's  bright  orb  ht't  n  more  remote. 
The  cold  had  kiird ;  and,  if  more  near,  the 
drought 


Next  SM,  Lucretian  sages,  see  the  9q* 
His  course  diurnal  and  his  annual  run. 
How  in  his  glorious  race  he  moves  along, 
Gay  as  a  bridegroom,  as  a  giant  strong : 
How  his  unvary'd  labour  he  repeats, 
Returns  at  morning,  and  at  evo  retreats  ; 
And,  by  the  distribution  of  his  light. 
Now  gives  to  man  the  day,  and  now  the  night ; 
Night,  when  the  drowsy  swain  and  traveller  cease 
Their  daily  toil,  and  soothe  their  limbs  with  ease  ; 
When  all  the  weary  sons  of  woe  restraii^ 
Their  yielding  cares  with  slumber's  silken  chain^ 
Solace  sad  grief,  and  lull  reluctant  pain. 

And  while  the  Sun,  ne'er  covetous  of  rest. 
Flies  with  such  rapid  speed  from  east  to  west^ 
In  tracks  oblique  be  through  the  zo<liac  rolls, 
Betv/een  the  northern  and  the  southern  poles : 
From  which  revolving  progress  through  the  skieSp 
The  needful  seasons  of  the  year  arise. 
And  as  he  now  advances,  now  retreats. 
Whence  winter  colds  proceed,  and  summer  heats^ 
Ho  qualifies  and  cheers  the  air  Ky  turns. 
Which  winter  freezes,  and  which  summer  bums. 
Thus  his  kind  rays  the  two  extremes  reduce. 
And  keep  a  temper  fit  for  Nature's  use. 
The  frost  and  drought,  by  this  alternate  power. 
The  Earth's  proliflc  energy  restore. 
The  lives  of  man  and  beast  demand  the  change  } 
Hence  fowls  the  air,  and  fish  the  ocean,  range. 
Of  heat  and  cold  this^just  successive  reign. 
Which  does  the  balance  of  the  year  maintain, 
The  gardener's  hope  and  farmer's  patience  propa» 
Gives  vernal  verdure,  and  autumnal  crops. 
Should  but  the  Sun  his  duty  once  forget. 
Nor  fi-om  the  north,  nor  from  the  south,  retreat : 
Should  not  the  beams  revive,  and  soothe  the  soil. 
Mellow  the  fiirrow  for  the  ploughman's  toil ; 
A  teeming  vigour  should  they  xtotdiflfuse. 
Ferment  the  glebe,  and  genial  spirits  loose. 
Which  lay  imprison'd  in  the  stifi«n'd  ground, 
Congeal'd  with  cold,  in  frosty  fetters  bound  ; 
Unfruitful  Earth  her  wretched  fate  would  mourn. 
No  grass  would  clothe  the  plains,  no  fruit  the  trees 
adora. 
But  did  the  lingering  orb  much  longer  stay. 
Unmindful  of  its  course,  and  crcxiked  way ; 
The  Earth,  of  dews  defrauded,  would  detest 
The  fatal  favour  of  th'  effulgent  guest ; 
To  distant  worlds  implore  him  to  repair. 
And  free  from  noxious  beams  the  sultry  air; 
His  rays,  productive  now  of  wealth  and  joy, 
Would  then  the  pasture  and  the  hills  annoy. 
And  with  too  great  indulgence  would  destroy: 
In  vain  the  labouring  hind  would  till  the  land. 
Turn  op  the  glebe,  and  sow  his  seed  in  saud  ; 
The  meads  would  crack,  in  want  of  binding  dews. 
The  channels  would  th'  exhaling  river  lose  : 
While  in  their  haunts  wild  beasts  expiring  lie, 
Tlie  panting  herds  would  on  the  pasture  die* 
But  now  the  Sun  at  neither  tropit;  stays 
A  longer  time  than  his  alternate  rays 
In  such  proportion  heat  and  lustfe  give. 
As  do  not  min  Natuie,  but  revive. 

When  the  bright  orb,  to  solace  southern  seats. 
Inverts  his  course,  and  from  the  north  retreats; 
As  he  advances,  his  indulgent  beam 
Makes  the  glad  Earth  with  fresh  conceptions 

teem; 
Kestores  their  leafy  hononrs  to  the  woods, 
4  Flowers  to  Uie  banks,  and  freedom  tu  the  floods ; 
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TTnbindB  the  turf,  odiflarales  the  plain, 
Bringa  back  his  labour,  and  recruits  the  ewaSn ; 
I'hroQf  h  all  the  toil  a  genial  ferment  spreads, 
Begenerates  the  plants,  and  new  adorns  the  meads. 
The  birds  on  branches  perch'd,  or  on  the  wing, 
At  Nature's  verdant  restoration  sing. 
And  with  melodious  lay  salute  the  Spring. 

The  heats  of  summer  benefits  produce 
Of  equal  nnmber,  and  of  equal  use : 
The  sproQting  births,  and  beauteous  vernal  bloom. 
By  wanner  rays  to  bright  perfection  come ; 
Th'  austere  and  ponderous  juices  they  sublime. 
Make  them  ascend  the  porous  soil,  and  dimb 
The  oTfinge-tree,  the  citron,  and  the  lime ; 
M'hich,  drunk  in  plenty  by  the  thirsty  root, 
Break  forth  in  painted  flowers,  and  golden  frnit: 
They  explicate  the  leaves,  and  ripen  food 
For  the  sUk-labourers  of  the  mulberry  wood  j 
And' the  sweet  liquor  on  the  cane  bestow, 
From  which  prepar'd  the  Ipscious  sugars  flow  ; 
With  generous  juice  enrich  the  spreading  vine. 
And  in  the  grape  digest  the  sprightly  wine. 
The  fragrant  trees,  which  grow  by  Indian  floods. 
And  in  Arabia's  aronutic  woods. 
Owe  all  their  spices  to  the  summer's  heat, 
Their  gummy  teais,  and  odoriferous  sweaL 
Now  the  bright  Sun  compacts  the  precious  stone, 
Imparting  radiant  lustre,  like  his  own : 
He  tinctures  rubies  with  their  rosy  hue, 
And  on  the  sapphire  spreads  a  heavenly  blue; 
For  the  proud  monardi's  daaszling  crown  prepares 
Bich  orient  pearl,  and  adamantine  stars. 

Next  Autumn,  when  the  Sun's  withdrawing  ray 
The  night  enlarges,  and  contracts  the  day, 
To  crown  his  labour,  to  the  farmer  yields 
The  yellow  treasures  of  his  fruitful  fields; 
Ripens  the  harvest  for  the  crooked  steel 
(While  bending  stalks  the  rural  weapon  feel)  j 
The  fragrant  fruit  for  the  nice  palate  fits. 
And  to  the  press  the  swellin;^  grape  submits. 

At  length,  forsaken  by  the  solar  rays, 
See,  drooping  Nature  sickens  and  decays ; 
While  Winter  all  his  snowy  stores  displays, 
In  boary  triumph  unmolested  reigns 
O'er  barren  hills,  and  bleak  untrodden  plains  j 
Hardens  the  glebe,  the  shady  grove  deforms, 
Fetters  the  floods,  and  shakes  the  air  with  stonns. 
Now  active  spirits  are  restrain'd  with  cold. 
And  prisons,  cramp'd  with  ice,  the  genial  captives 


The  meads  their  flowery  pride  no  longer  wear, 
And  trecfc  extend  their  naked  arms  in  air ; 
Hie  frozen  furrow,  and  the  follow  field. 
Nor  to  the  spade,  nor  to  the  harrow,  yield. 

Yet,  in  their  torn,  the  snows  and  frosts  produce 
Various  eflfects,  and  of  important  use. 
Ill'  intemperate  heats  of  summer  are  controll'd 
By  winter's  rigour,  and  inclement  cold, 
Which  checks  contagious  spawn;  and  noxious 

steams. 
The  fatal  oflspring  of  immoderate  beams; 
Th'  exhausted  air  with  vital  nitre  fills, 
Infection  stops,  end  deaths  in  embryo  kills; 
Constrains  the  glebe,  keeps  back  the  hurtful  weed, 
And  fits  the  furrow  for  the  vernal  seed. 
The  spirits  now,  as  said,  imprisonM  stay. 
Which  else,  by  warmer  sun-beams  drawn  away, 
Would  roam  in  air,  and  dissipated  stray. 
Thus  are  the  winter  frusts  to  Nature  kind, 
FmelSy  which  reduce  excessive  iieau,  aiid  bind 


Prolific  ferments  in  resistless  chains, 
Whence  parent  Earth  her  fruitfulness  maintaiaSi 
To  compass  all  these  happy  ends,  the  Sun, 
In  winding  tracts,  does  through  the  zodiac  run. 

You,  who  so  much  are  vers'd  in  cau9es,  tell. 
What  from  the  tropics  can  the  Sun  repel  ? 
Wl^t  vigorous  arm,  what  repercussive  blow^ 
Bandies  the  mighty  globe  still  to  and  fro. 
Yet  with  such  conduct,  such  unerring  art, 
He  never  did  the  trackless  road  desert } 
Why  does  he  never,  in  his  spiral  race. 
The  tropics  or  the  polar  circles  pass  ? 
What  gulphs,  what  mounds,  what  terronrs,  can 

control 
The  rushing  orb,  and  make  him  backward  roll  } 
Why  should  he  halt  at  either  station  }  why 
Not  forward  run  in  nnobstroetive  sky  ? 
Can  he  not  pass  an  astronomic  line  i 
Or  does  he  dread  th'  imaginary  sign  ? 
That  be  should  ne'er  advance  to  either  jpole. 
Nor  farther  yet  tn  liquid  ether  roll, 
Till  he  has  gain'd  some  unfrequented  place. 
Lost  to  the  world  in  vast  unmeasur'd  space  f 

If  to  th9  old  you  the  new  schools  prdfer, 
And  to  the  fam'd  Copernicus  adhere ; 
If  you  esteem  that  supposition  best. 
Which  moves  the  Earth,  and  leaves  the  Sun  at  rest  ^' 
With  a  new  veil  your  ignorance  you  hide. 
Still  is 'the  knot  as  hard  to  be  unty'd  ; 
You  change  your  scheme,  but  the  old  doubts  te« 

main. 
And  still  you  leave  th'  inquiring  mind  in  pain. 

This  problem,  as  phikMophers,  resolve : 
What  makes  the  globe  from  west  to  east  revolved 
What  is  the  strong  impulsive  cause,  declare, 
Which  rolls  the  ponderous  orb  so  swift  in  air  ? 
To  your  vain  answer  will  yon  have  recourse, 
And  tell  us,  "  'tis  ingenite,  active  force. 
Mobility,  or  native  power  to  move," 
Words  which  mean  nothing,  and  can  nothing 

prove? 
That  moving  power,  that  force  innate,  explain. 
Or  your  grave  answers  are  absurd  and  vain : 
We  no  solution  of  our  question  find ; 
Your  words  bewilder,  npt  direct,  the  mind* 

If  you,  this  rapid  motion  to  procure, 
For  the  hard  task  employ  magnetic  power. 
Whether  that  power  you  at  the  centre  place. 
Or  In  the  middle  regions  of  the  mass, 
Or  else,  as  some  philosophers  assert. 
You  give  an  equal  share  to  every  part. 
Have  you  by  this  the  cause  of  motion  shown  f  . 
Aher  explaining,  is  it  not  unknown  ? 
Since  you  pretend,  by  reason's  strictest  lawt^ 
Of  an  efiect  to  manifest  the  cause ; 
Nature,  of  wonders  so  immense  a  field, 
Can  none  more  strange,  none  more  mysteriooi; 

yield. 
None  that  eludes  sagacious  reason  more. 
Than  this  obscure,  inexplicable  power. 
Since  you  the  spring  of  motion  cannot  show. 
Be  just,  and  faultless  ignorance  allow ; 
Sny,  'tis  obedience  toth'  Almisfhty  nod. 
That  'tis  the  will,  the  powc>r,  the  hand  of  God* 

Philosophers  of  spreading  famo  are  found. 
Who,  by  th'  attraction  of  the  orbs  around. 
Would  move  the  Earth,  and  make  its  course  obe^ 
The  Sun's  and  Moon's  inevitable  swav. 
Some  from  the  pressure  and  impc41ing  force 
Of  heavenly  bodies  woukl  derive  its  coune ; 
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Whilst,  in  the  dark  ftnd  dliAoult  dispute, 

All  arc  by  turns  confuted,  and  confute; 

Each  can  subvert  th'  opponent's  scheme,  hut  none 

Has  strength  of  reason  to  support  hi»  own. 

The  mind  employ  d  in  search  of  secret  things. 
To  find  out  motion's  cause  ami  hidden  springs, 
1'hnnigh  all  th'  ethereal  regions  mounts  on  high, 
Views  all  the  spheres,  and  range's  all  the  sky ; 
Searches  ihe  orbs,  and  pent'l  rates  the  air, 
"NVith  unsuccessful  toil,  and  h'uitlcss  care ; 
Till,  stopp'd  by  awful  heigtits,  and  galpbs  im- 
mense 
Of  "Wisdom,  and  of  vast  Omnipotence, 
She  trembling  stands,  and  does  in  wonder  gaze, 
Lost  in  the  wide  inextricably  maec. 

See,  how  the  Sun  doos  on  the  middle  shine, 
And  round  the  globe  deiicrihe  th^  equator  line  ! 
By  which  wise  qaeana  be  can  the  whole  survey 
\\'ith  a  direct,  qv  with  a  slanting,  ray, 
In  the  sucpession  of  a  night  and  day. 
Had  the  north  pole  been  fixt  beneath  the  Sun, 
To  southern  realms  the  day  had  been  unknowp : 
If  the  iQuth  pole  had  gain'd  tha(  nearer  scat. 
The  northern  climes  had  met  as  hard  a  H^te, 
And  since  the  space,  that  lies  on  either  side 
The  solar  orb,  is  without  limits  wide ; 
Orant  that  the  Sqn  had  happcuM  to  prefer 
A  seat  ascant  but  one  diameter, 
Ijost  to  the  light  by  that  uphappy  place, 
Tjiiy  globe  had  Iain  a  frozen,  loneaoipo  mass. 

Behold  the  light  emitted  from  the  Sun, 
t^'hat  more  fiimiliar,  and  what  more  unknown ! 
While  by  its  spreading  radiance  it  reveals 
Ail  Nature's  face,  it  still  itself  conceals. 
See  bow  each  morn  it  doe^  its  beams  display, 
And  on  its  golden  wings  bring  back  the  day  I 
How  soon  th'  effulgent  emanations  fly 
Through  the  blue  gulph  of  interposing  sky  I 
How  soon  their  lustre  all  the  region  fills, 
Smiles  on  the  rpllic«,  and  adorns  the  hil1«! 
Millions  of  miles,  so  rapid  is  their  race. 
To  cheer  the  Earth,  they  in  few  moments  pass. 
Amazing  progress !  At  its  utmost  stretch, 
What  human  mind  ran  this  swiit  motion  reach  ? 
But  if,  to  save  so  quick  a  flight,  you  say, 
'*  The  ever-rolling  orb's  Impulsive  ray 
On  the  next  threads  and  filaments  does  bear, 
Which  fonp  the  springy  t«ixture  of  the  air. 
That  those  still  strike  the  next,  till  to  the  sight* 
The  quick  vibration  propagates  the  light  ;*' 
'Tis  still  as  hard,  if  we  this  scheme  believe, 
The  eausc  of  light's  swift  progress  to  conceive. 

With  thought,  from  prepossession  free,  faeflect 
On  solar  rays,  as  they  the  sight  respect 
llie  beams  of  light  had  been  in  vain  diaplay'd, 
Had  not  the  eye  been  fit  for  vision  made : 
In  vain  the  Author  had  the  eye  prepared 
With  so  much  skill,  had  not  the  light  appear'd. 
The  old  and  new  astronomers,  in  vain, 
'  Attempt  the  heavenly  motions  to  explain. 
First  Ptolemy  his  scheme  celestial  wrought. 
And  of  machines  a  wild  provision  brought : 
Orha  centric  and  eccentric  he  prepares. 
Cycles  and  epicycles,  solid  spheres, 
Ih  order  plac'd,  and  with  bright  globcf  inlaid, 
To  solve  the  toun  by  heavenly  bodies  made. 
But  so  perplext,  so  intricate  a  framtf. 
The  latter  ages  with  derision  name. 
The  comete,  which  at  seasons  downirard  tend, 
'Then  with  their  flamiDg  equipage  «i^iid  ^ 


Venus,  which,  in  the  pnrliens  of  the  Su», 
Docs  how  above  him,  now  beneath  him,  rmi ; 
The  ancient  structure  of  the  Heavens  siibv«»rt^ 
Rcar'd  with  vast  labour,  but  with  little  art» 

Copernicus,  who  risriitly  did  Condemn 
This  ridr:,t  syrtcni,  foraiM  a  wi^ur  scheme ; 
In  which  he  leaves  the  Sun  at  rest,  and  rolls 
The  orb  tevrt^triai  on  its  proper  poles ; 
Which  makes  the  night  and  day,  by  thi?  care*f^ 
And  by  its  slow  and  frnr>ked  course,  the  year. 
The  famous  Dane,  who  oft.  the  modern  guides, 
To  Faith  and  Sun  thrir  provineesdivid«-s: 
The  Earth's  rotation  makes  the  night  and  day  j 
Thr  Sun,  revolving  through  th'  ecliptic  way, 
Kffects  th«'  various  seasons  of  the  ye^ar, 
Which  in  their  turn  for  happy  ends  appear, 
Thi(i  scheme  or  that,  which  pleases  best,  embrace. 
Still  W4  thefoimtaiu  of  their  motion  traoe. 

Kopler  asserts,  these  wonders  ipay  be  done 
By  the  magnctio  virtue  of  the  Sun, 
Which  he,  to  gain  his  end,  thinks  fit  to  plaee 
Full  in  the  centre  of  that  mighty  space. 
Which  does  ihe  spheyes,  where  planets  roll,  ittt 

chide. 
And  leaves  hnn  with  attraotivo  ibrce  endued* 
The  Sun,  thus  seated,  by  mechanic  laws. 
The  Earth  and  cveiy  distant  planet  draws ; 
By  which  attraction  all  the  planefU,  found 
Within  his  n-ach,  are  turn'd  in  ether  TonikU 

If  all  these  rolling  orbs  the  Sun  obey. 
Who  holds  his  empire  by  magnetic  sway  ^ 
Since  all  are  gnidcd  with  an  equal  force, 
Why  are  they  so  unequal  in  their  course  > 
Saturn  ip  (hirty  yeara  his  ring  completes, 
Which  swifter  Jupiter  in  twelve  fepeats. 
Mars  three  and  twenty  months  revolving  spt^ds| 
'Ilic  Earth  in  twelve  her  annual  jonney  ends. 
Venu^,  thy  race  in  twice  four  months  is  run  ; 
For  his,  Merourius  three  demands ;  the  Mqott 
Her  revolution  finishes  in  one. 
If  all  at  once  are  mov'd,  and  by  one  spring, 
Why  so  unequal  is  their  annual  ring }  \\tmd 

If  '*  some,"  3rott  say,  *'  pfiest  with  a  ponderoua 
Of  gravity,  move  slower  in  their  road. 
Because,  with  weight  eqciimfater'd  and  opprest. 
These  sluggish  orbs  th'  attraotive  Sun  resist '," 
Till  yon  can  weight  and  gravity  explain. 
Those  words  are  insignificant  and  vain. 
If  planetary  orbe  the  Sun  obey« 
Why  should  the  Moon  disown  his  sovereign  sway  9 
Why,  in  a  whirling  eddy  of  her  own, 
Around  the  globe  terrestrial  should  she  run  ? 
This  disobedience  ckf  the  Moon  will  prove 
The  Sun's  bright  orb  does  not  the  planet  move. 

Philosophers  may  spare  their  toil ;  in  vmin 
They  form  new  schemes,  and  rack  their  tboughtfuT 

brain, 
The  cause  of  heavenly  motions  to  explain  : 
After  their  various  unsuccessfnl  ways. 
Their  fruitless  labour,  and  inept  essays. 
No  cause  ol  those  appearances  theyMl  find. 
But  power  exerted  by  th*  Eternal  Mind ; 
Which  through  their  roads  the  orbs  celestj^  drivea. 
And  thi^  or  that  determin'd  motion  gives. 
The  Mind  Supreme  does  all  his  worlds  control. 
Which  by  his  order  this  and  that  way  roll ; 
From  him  they  take  a  delegated  force. 
And  by  his  high  command  maintain  their  oounejv 
By  laws  decreed  ere  fleeting  tim6  begun, 
In  their  lUt  limits  they  thcSr  stages  rvMii 
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Bat  if  thr  Rarth,  and  «ich  erratic  worid, 
Aruund  tlii*ir  Sun  their  projier  ceotrr  whit i'd^ 
Otmpoeic  but  one  extended  vast  machine, 
i\nd  from  one  vpriug  their  inotiont  aU  begin ; 
IXies  not  M  wide,  so  intricato  a  frame, 
Yet  so  harmonious,  sovrnMsn  art  proclaim  ? 
Is  it  a  proof  ufgud^^cur  to  invent 
A  work  of  sph(n>s  involv'd,  whii'h reprefent 
The  situation  of  tlie  orbs  above, 
Tbt'ir  wze  and  number  show,  and  how  thej-  moVe  i 
And  ihten  not  in  the  orlw  themselves  appt^iir 
A  great  contrivance,  and  design  as  clear  i 

Thi:!  wide  machine,  the  universe,  regard, 
With  how  murh  skill  is  each  apartment  reared! 
The  Sun,  a  globe  of  fire,  a  glowing  mass. 
Hotter  than  melting  flint,  or  fluid  gla«, 
Of  this  our  system  holds  the  middle  place* 
Mercurius,  neoix'st  to  the  central  Sun, 
Dues  in  an  oval  orbit  circling  run; 
But  rait'ly  is  the  object  of  our  sight 
In  M>lar  glory  sunk,  and  more  prevailing  light 
Wiius  the  next,  whose  lovely  beams  adorn 
As  w«'ll  the  dewy  evr,  as  opening  mom, 
Docs  her  fair  orb  in  beauteous  order  turn. 
Thf  jjUibe  tern^strial  next,  with  slanting  i>oIet, 
And  all  its  ponderous  load,  unwearied  rolls. 
Th<»n  we  behold  bright  planetary  Jove, 
Sublime  iu  air,  through  his  wide  province  more ; 
pour  second  planets  his  dominion  own, 
And  round  him  turn,  as  round  the  Earth  the 

Moon. 
Saturn,  revolving  in  the  highest  sphere, 
With  lingering  labour,  finishes  his  year. 

Ytt  is  this  mighty  sj-slem,  which  contains 
Jh>  many  world>,  such  vast  ethereal  )}laias. 
But  one  of  thousands,  which  compose  the  whole, 
Perhaps  as  irloriout,  and  of  worlds  as  full. 
The  stars,  which  grace  t\\e  high  expansion,  bright 
Dy  their  own  beams,  and  unprecarious  light, 
Tho'  !^mc  near  n<'ighbours  secern,  and  some  display 
touted  lustiv  in  the  milky  way, 
At  a  vast  di^Uiuce  finoin  each  other  lie, 
8l\\ r'd  by  spacious  voids  of  liquid  sky. 
Ail  these  iUustrifOtts  worlds,  and  many  more, 
Vhich  by  the  tube  astronomers  explore ; 
And  millions  which  the  glass  can  ncVr  descry, 
l/)st  iu  tlie  uilds  of  vast  immensity  ; 
Are  suiui,  are  centres,  whose  superior  tway 
Plauets  of  various  magnitude  oliey. 

If  we,  with  one  clear  eomprehensive  sight. 
Saw  all  these  systetns,  all  these  orbs  of  light; 
If  we  theij:  onler  and  dei>endence  knew, 
Had  all  their  motions  and  their  ends  in  view, 
Tl'ith  all  the  oomeU  which  in  ether  stray. 
Yet  coQSUnt  to  their  time,  and  to  their  way ; 
"WTiich  planets  seem,  though  rarely  they  appear, 
Rarely  approach  tlie  radiant  Sun  so  near, 
That  hL4  fair  beams  their  atmosphere  ])ervade, 
Whence  their  bright  hair  and  flaming  trains  are 

made; 
Would  not  this  view  convincing  marks  impart 
Of  perfect  prudence,  and  stupendous  art  ? 

The  masters  form'd  in  Newtob's  famous  school, 
Who  doGi  the  chief  in  modem  science  rule. 
Erect  their  schemes  by  mathi«iatic  laws. 
And  solre  appearances  with  just  applause ; 
Theie,  who  have  Nature's  steps  with  care  purnied. 
That  matter  is  wHh  active  force  endaed. 
That  all  its  parts  magnetic  power  exert^ 
And  to.aagi  oUkt  f n»ita(g,  aiie^ 


While  by  this  power  tbey  ofi  eadi  other  act, 
They  are  at  once  attracted,  and  attract, 
licss  bulky  matter,  therefore,  must  obey 
More  bulky  matter's  more  engaging  s»ay; 
By  this  the  fabric  they  together  hold, 
By  this  the  course  of  iieaveniy  orbs  unfold. 
Yet  these  sagacioiu  sons  of  si'ieiice  own^ 
Attractive  virtue  is  a  tiling  unknown. 
This  wondrous  power,  tliey  piously  assert^ 
Th*  Almighty  Autlior  did  at  first  impart 
To  matter  in  degrees,  tlint  might  produce 
The  motions  he  desigu'd  for  Nature's  use. 

But,  lest  te  Hbould  not  here  due  reverence  pay 
To  learned  Kpicurus,  sec  the  way 
Bv  which  this  reasoner,  of  such  liigh  renown, 
Mor\'cs  thiuugh  th*  ecliptic  road  the  i*olling  Sun. 
"  Opprest  with  thirst  and  heat,  to  adverse  seata 
By  turn,"  says  he,  "the  panting  Sun  retreat* 
To  slake  his  drought,  his  vigour  to  repair 
In  snowy  climes,  and  frozen  lipids  uf  air ; 
Where  the  bright  glutton  revels,  without  reaC^ 
,  On  his  cool  banquet,  and  aerial  feast; 
Still  to  and  fro  he  does  his  light  convey 
Through  the  same  track,  the  same  unalteHd  way^ 
On  luxury  intent,  and  eager  of  his  prey." 
But  if  the  Sun  is  hack  and  forward  ro'li'd. 
To  treat  his  thirsty  orb  with  jiolarcold. 
Say,  is  it  not.  good  Kpicurus,  strange. 
He  should  not  once  lieyond  the  tropic  range, 
Where  he,  to  quench  his  drougbt#o  much  iocliii*df 
May  snowy  fields,  ancj  nitrous  pastures  find. 
Meet  tttorcrs  of  cold  so  gix»cdily  pur8u*d, 
And  be  rtifresh'd  with  never- wasting  food  ? 

Sometime^  this  wondi-ous  man  is  pleased  to  say, 
'*  This  way  and  that  strong  blasts  the  Sun  convey  : 
A  northern  wind  his  orb  with  vigour  drives. 
Till  at  the  southern  tropic  it  arrives ', 
Then,  wanting  bn^ath,  and  with  his  toil  opprest. 
He  dix>ps  his  wings,  and  leaves  the  air  at  rest ; 
Fresh  gusts,  now  Kpringing  from  the  southern  pole^ 
Assault  him  there,  and  make  him  backward  roll.'* 
II1US  gnles  alternate  through  the  zodiac  blow 
The  sailing  orb,  and  waft  him  to  and  fro; 
While  Epicurus,  blest  with  thought  refin'd. 
Makes  the  vast  globe  the  pastime  of  the  vim^ 

Were  it  not  idle  lat>our  to  confute 
Notions  so  wild,  unworthy  of  dispute; 
rd  of  the  learned  Kpicurus  ask, 
If  this  were  for  the  winds  a  proper  task  } 
Illustrious  sage,  inform  th*  inquirer,  why. 
Still  from  one  stated  point  of  all  the  sky, 
Tlie  fickle  meteor  should  the  $un  convey 
Through  tiie  saaie  stages  of  his  spiral  way  } 
Why  in  one  path,  why  with  such  equal  paoe^ 
That  he  should  never  mi>s,  iu  all  his  race. 
Of  time  one  minute,  or  one  inch  of  spaoe  ^ 

Remark  the  air's  transparent  element, 
Its  curious  structure,  and  its  vast  extent : 
Its  wondrous  web  pi-oclainis  the  loom  divine ; 
Its  threada,  the  hand  that  drow  them  out  so  finc^ 
This  thin  contexture  makes  its  bosom  fit 
Celestial  heat  and  lustre  to  transmit ; 
By  which  of  foreign  orbs  the  riches  flow 
On  this  dependent,  needy  ball  below. 

Observe  its  parts  linked  in  such  artAil  tort^ 
All  are  at  once  supported,  and  support: 
The  column  pois'd  siu  hovering  on  our  heads. 
And  a  soft  burthen  on  our  shoulders  spreads  ', 
So  the  side-archet  aU  the  weight  sustain. 
We  iod  no  pra«sure,  «od  we  Ceal  do  pain ; 
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Still  are  theiubtile  etringtin  tension  found, 
Like  those  of  lutes  to  just  proportioD  wound, 
Which  of  the  air's  vibration  is  the  source, 
When  it  receives  the  strokes  of  foreign  force. 

Let  curious  minds,  who  would  the  air  inspect, 
On  its  elastic  enei^y  reflect 
The  secret  force  through  all  the  frame  diffusM, 
By  which  its  strings  are  from  compression  loos'd ; 
The  spungy  parts,  now  to  a  straiter  seat 
Are  forcM  by  cold,  and  widens  now  by  heat ; 
.  By  turns  they  all  extend,  by  turns  retire, 
As  Nature's  various  services  require; 
They  now  expand  to  fill  an  empty  si.f  ce, 
Now  shrink  to  let  a  ponderous  body  pass. 
If  raging  winds  invade  the  atmosphere,    ' 
Their  force  its  curious  texture  cannot  tear, 
Make  no  disruption  in  the  threads  of  air ; 
Or  if  it  does,  those  parts  themselves  restore, 
Heal  their  own  wounds,  and  their  own  breaches 
cure. 
Hence  the  melodious  tenants  of  the  sky. 
Which  haunt  inferior  seats,  or  soar  on  high, 
With  ease  through  all  the  fluid  region  stray. 
And  through  the  wide  expansion  wing  their  way; 
Wliose  open  meshes  let  terrestrial  steams 
Pass  through,  enticM  away  by  solar  beams ; 
And  thus  a  road  reciprocal  display 
To  rising  vapours,  and  descending  day. 

Of  heat  and  light,  what  ever-during  stores, 
Brought  from  the  Sun's  exhaustless  golden  shores. 
Through  gulphs  immense  o(  intervening  air, 
Enrich  the  £arth,  and  every  loss  repair ! 
Tlie  land,  its  gainful  traffic  to  maintain, 
Sends  out  crude  vapours,  in  exchange  for  rain ; 
The  flowery  garden  and  the  verdant  mead, 
Warm'd  by  their  rays,  their  exhalations  spread. 
In  showers  and  balmy  dews  to  be  repaid ; 
The  streams,  their  banks  forsaken,  upward  move. 
And  flow  again  in  wandering  clouds  above : 
These  regions  Nature's  magazines  on  high 
With  all  the  stores  demanded  there  supply ; 
Their  diflferent  steams  the  air's  wide  bosom  fill, 
Moist  from  the  flood,  dry  from  the  barren  hill ; 
Materials  into  meteors  to  be -wrought, 
Which  back  to  these  terrestrial  seats  are  brought, 
By  Nature  shap'dto  variouii  figures,  those 
The  fruitful  rain,  and  these  tlie  hail,  compose, 
The  snowy  fleece,  ai^d  curious  fixist-work ;  these 
Produce  the  dew,  and  those  the  gentle  breeze ; 
Some  form  fierce  winds,  which  o'er  the  mountain 

pass, 
And  beat  with  vigorous  wings  the  valley's  face ; 
O'er  the  wide  lake  and  barren  desert  blow, 
O'er  Libya's  burning  sand,  and  Scjrthia's  snow  i 
Shake  the  high  cedar,  through  the  forest  sweep. 
And  with  their  furious  breath  ferment  the  deep. 

This  thin,  this  soft  contexture  of  the  air, 
Shows  the  wise  Author's  providential  care. 
Who  did  the  wondrous  structure  so  contrive, 
That  it  might  life  to  breathing  creatures  give ; 
Might  rejnspire,  and  make  the  circling  mass 
'nirough  all  its  winding  channels  fit  to  pass. 
Had  not  the  Maker  wrought  the  springy  frama 
Such  as  it  is,  to  fon  the  vital  flame, 
The  blood,  flefrauded  of  its  nitrous  food. 
Had  cool'd  and  languish'd  in  tl?  arterial  road : 
While  the  tir'd  heart  had  strove,  with  fruitless 
To  push  the  lazy  tide  along  the  vein.  [P<^j 

Of  what  important  use  to  human  kind, 
Ta  wbatfrtttaAdtsobqeriiMit,  itttewM^    '• 


Behold,  where'er  this  active  vapour  ffiet. 
It  drives  the  clouds,  and  agitates  the  skiea: 
This  from  stagnation  and  oorruption  saves 
Th'  aerial  ocean's  ever-rolling  waves. 
This  animals,  to  succour  life,  demand ; 
For,  should  the  air  unventilated  stand. 
The  idle  deep  corrupted  would  contain 
Blue  deaths,  and  secret  stores  of  raging  pain; 
The  scorching  Sun  would  with  a  fatal  beam 
Make  all  the  void  witli  births  malignant  teem. 
Engender  jaundice,  spotted  torments  breed. 
And  purple  plagues,  from  pestilaolial  seed; 
Exhaling  vapours  would  be  tura'd  to  swanna 
Of  noxious  insects,  and  destructive  worms. 
More  than  were  rais'd  to  scourge  tyrannic  lust. 
By  Moses'  rod,  from  animated  dust 

Another  blessing,  which  the  breathing  wind 
Benevolent  conveys  to  human  kind. 
Is,  that  it  cools  and  qualifies  the  air, 
And  with  soft  breezes  does  the  regions  cheer. 
On  which  the  Sun,  o^er-fHendly,  does  display 
Heat  too  prevailing,  and  redundant  day. 
Ye  swarthy  nations  of  the  torrid  zone, 
How  well  to  you  is  this  great  bounty  known ! 
As  frequent  gales  from  the  wide  ocean  rise 
To  fan  your  air,  and  moderate  your  skies ; 
So  constant  winds,  as  well  as  rivers,  flow 
Prom  your  high  hills,  enrich'd  with  stores  of  snow^ 
For  this  great  end,  these  hills  rise  more  sublima 
Tlian  those  erected  in  a  temperate  clime. 
Had  not  the  Author  this  provision  made. 
By  which  your  air  b  cool'd,  your  Sun  allay'd, 
Destroy'd  by  too  intense  a  flame,  the  land 
Had  lain  a  parch'd  inhospitable  sand. 
These  districts,  which  between  the  tropics  lie. 
Which  scorching  beams  directly  darted  firy. 
Were  thought  an  uninhabitable  seat. 
Burnt  by  the  neighbouring  orb's  immoderatA  heat ; 
But  the  fresh  breeze,  that  from  the  ocean  blows. 
Prom  the  wide  lake,  or  from  the  mountain  snows. 
So  soothes  the  air,  and  mitigates  the  Sun, 
So  cures  the  regions  of  the  sultry  zone, 
That  oft  with  Nature's  blessmgs  they  abound. 
Frequent  in  people,  and  with  plenty  crown'd. 

As  active  winds  relieve  the  air  and  land. 
The  seas  no  less  their  nseful  blasts  demand : 
Without  this  aid,  t^e  ship  would  ne'er  advance 
Along  the  deep,  and  o'er  the  billow  dance. 
But  lie  a  lazy  and  an  useless  load. 
The  forest's  wasted  spoils,  the  lumber  of  the  flood* 
Let  but  the  wind,  with  an  auspicious  gale. 
To  shove  the  vessel,  fill  the  spreading  sail. 
And  see,  with  swelling  canvass  wing'd,  shelfies, 
And  with  her  waving  streamers  sweqM  the  skies ! 
Th'  adventurous  merchant  thus  pursues  his  way. 
Or  to  the  rise,  or  to  the  fiall  of  day. 
Thus  mutual  traffic  sever'd  realms  maintain. 
And  manufactures  change  to  mutual  gain ; 
Each  other's  growth  and  arts  they  sell  and  buy. 
Ease  their  redundance,  and  their  wants  supply. 
Ye  Britons,  who  the  fruit  of  commerce  fiiid, 
How  is  your  isle  a  debtor  to  the  wind. 
Which  thither  wafts  Arabia's  f^grant  spoils,  • 
Gems,  pearls,  and  spices  firom  the  Indian  isles, 
From  Persia  silks,  wines  fVom  Ibena'a  shore, 
Peruvian  drugs,  and  Guinea's  golden  ore ! 
Delights  and  wealth  to  fair  Augusta  fk>w 
From  every  region  whence  the  winds  can  blow. 
.      See,  how  the  v^povrs  congregated  rear 
I  Thesr  gjtoomy  ealiniBg/  an*  ohicwa  tbaafri 
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Forgetftil  of  their  gimTity,  they  rise. 
Renounce  the  centn;,  and  usurp  the  skies, 
Where,  fbrmM  to  clouds,  they  their  black  lines 

display. 
And  take  their  airy  march,  as  winds  convey. 
Sublime  in  air  while  they  their  course  pursue. 
They  from  their  sable  fleeces  shake  the  dew 
On  the  parch'd  mountain,  and  with  genial  rain. 
Renew  the  forest,  and  refresh  the  plaiu : 
They  shed  their  healing  juices  on  the  ground, 
Cement  the  crack,  and  close  the  gaping  woand. 
Did  not  the  vapours,  by  the  solar  heat 
Thinned  and  exhalM,  rise  to  their  airy  seat. 
Or  not  in  watery  clouds  collected  fly, 
Tnen,  formM  to  ponderous  drops,  desert  the  sky  j 
The  fields  would  no  rccniits  of  rooistare  find. 
But,  by  the  sun  beams  dry*d,  and  by  the  wind, 
Would  never  plant,  or  flower,  or  fruit,  produce. 
Or  for  the  beast,  or  for  his  master's  use. 

But  in  the  spacious  climates,  which  the  rain 
Does  never  bless,  (such  is  th*  Egyptian  plain) 
With  how  much  art  is  that  defect  supply'd  ! 
See,  how  some  noble  river's  swelling  tide. 
Augmented  by  the  mountains'  melting  snows. 
Breaks  froui  its  banks,  and  o'er  the  region  flmrs ! 
Hence  fruitful  crops  and  flowery  wealth  ensue, 
And  to  the  swain  such  mighty  gains  accrue. 
Ho  ne'er  reproaches  Heaven  for  want  of  dew. 
See,  and  revere,  th'  artillery  of  Heaven, 
Drawn  by  the  gale,  or  by  the  tempest  driven  ! 
A  dreadful  fire  the  floating  batteries  make. 
Overturn  the  mountain,  and  the  forest  shake. 
This  way  and  that  they  drive  the  atmosphere. 
And  its  wide  bosom  from  comiption  clear. 
While  their  bright  flame  consumes  th^  sulphur 

tniius. 
And  uoxious  vapours,  which  infect  our  veins. 
Thus  they  refine  the  vital  element, 
Secure  our  health,  and  growing  plagues  prevent. 

Your  contemplation  farther  yet  pursue; 
The  wondrous  world  of  vegetables  view ! 
Observe  the  forest  oak,  the  mountain  pine, 
The  towering  cedar,  and  the  humble  vine. 
The  bending  willow,  that  o'ershades  the  flood. 
And  each  spontaneous  oflspring  of  the  wood ; 
The  oak  and  pine,  which  high  from  Earth  arise, 
And  wave  their  lofty  heads  amidst  the  skies. 
Their  parent  Earth  in  like  proportion  wound. 
And  through  crude  tnetals  penetrate  the  ground  $ 
Their  strong  and  ample  roots  descend  so  deep, 
That  fixt  and  firm  they  may  their  station  keep^ 
And  the  fierce  shocks  of  furious  vrinda  defy, 
l^lth  all  the  outrage  of  inclement  sky. 
But  tlie  base  brier  and  the  noble  vino 
Their  arms  aronnd  their  strouger  neighbour 

twine. 
The  creeping  ivy,  to  prevent  its  fall. 
Clings  with  its  fibrous  grapples  to  the  wall. 
Thus  are  the  trees  of  every  kind  secure. 
Or  by  their  own,  or  by  a  borrow'd  power. 
But  every  tree,  from  all  its  branching  roots, 
Ami.lstthe  glebe  small  hollow  fibres  shoots  ^ 
Which  drink  nith  thirsty  mouths  the  vital  juice, 
And  to  the  limbs  and  leaves  their  food  diffuse: 
peculiar  pores  peculiar  juice  receive, 
To  this  deny,  to  that  admittance  give, 

Henoe  various  trees  their  various  fruits  produce, 
Some  for  delightful  taste,  and  some  for  use. 
Hence  sprouting  plants  enrich  the  plain  and  wood, 
f^  pb^'sic  souie^  aa<l  sobm  de^ga'd  £Br  igod*        , 


Hence  fragrant  flowers,  with  dilEBreotoolourB  dfd. 
On  smiling  meads  unfold  their  gaudy  pride. 

Review  these  numerous  scenes,  at  once  survey 
Nature's  extended  face ;  then,  Sceptics,  say, 
In  this  wide  field  of  wonders,  can  you  find 
No  art  discovered,  and  no  end  design'd  ? 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  introduction.  Useful  knowledge  first  pursued 
by  man.  Agriculture.  Architecture.  Sculp- 
ture Painting.  Music.  The  Grecian  philo- 
sophers first  engaged  in  useless  speculations. 
The  absurdity  of  asserting  the  self-existent,  in- 
dependent, and  eternal  being  of  atoms,  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  of  Epicurus,  Answer  to  the 
objections  of  atheists  to  the  scheme  of  creation 
asserted  in  the  two  former  books.  The  objec* 
tjons  brought  by  Lucretius  against  creation, 
from  the  neoesijty  of  pre-existent  matter  for  tha 
formation  of  all  kinds  of  beings ;  from  the  pre- 
tended unartful  contrivance  of  the  world ;  from 
thorns,  briers,  and  noxious  weeds  $  from  savage 
beasts,  storms,  thunder,  diseases;  from  the 
painful  birth  and  the  short  life  of  man ;  from 
the  inequality  of  heat  and  cold  in  diflferent 
climates;'  answered.  The  objections  of  the 
Pyrrhonlans,  or  Sceptics,  answered.  A  reply 
to  those  who  assert  all  things  owe  their  being 
and  their  motions  to  Nature.  Their  different 
and  senseless  account  of  that  word.  More  ap- 
parent and  eminent  skill  .and  wisdom  expressed 
in  the  works  of  Nature  than  in  those  of  human 
art  The  unreasonableness  of  denying  skill  and 
design  in  the  author  of  those  works.  Vaninus, 
Hobbes,  and  Spinosa,  considered. 


Ere  vain  Philosophy  had  rear*d  her  school. 
Whose  chiefe  Imagin'd  realms  of  science  rule^ 
With  idle  toil  form  visionary  schemes. 
And  wage  eternal  war  for  rival  dreams ; 
Studious  of  good,  man  disregarded  &me. 
And  useful  knowledge  was  his  eldest  aim  : 
'Hirough  metaphysic  wilds  he  never  flew, 
Nur  the  dark  haunts  of  school  chimeras  knew. 
But  had  alone  his  happiness  in  view. 

He  milk'd  the  lowing  herd,  he  press'd  the  cheese* 
Folded  the  flock,  and  spun  the  woolly  fleece* 
In  urns  the  bees'  delieioos  dews  he  lay'd. 
Whose  kindling  wax  invented  day  display'd ; 
Wrested  tUeir  iron  entrails  from  the  hills. 
Then  with  the  spoils  his  glowing  forges  fills ; 
And  shap'd,  with  vigorous  strokes,  the  ruddy  bai? 
To  rural  arms,  unconscious  yet  of  war. 
He  made  the  ploughshare  in  the  furrow  shine, 
And  leam'd  to  sow  his  bread,  and  plant  his  v'me. 
Now  verdant  food  adom'd  the  garden  beds. 
And  fruitful  trees  shot  up  their  branching  heads i 
Rich  balm  from  groves,  and  heihe  from  graasy 

plains, 
His  fever  sooth'd,  or  heard  his  wounded  veinsk 

Our  fiithers  next.  In  architecture  skilPd, 
Cities  lor  use^  and  forte  for  nfety,  build  i 
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Then  ][ia1acr«  and  lofty  domes  arose, 
Thos  for  devotion,  and  for  pleasure  thO!ic. 
Their  thoughts  were  next  lo  artful  s<ni!pturc  tiirnM, 
"Which  now  tlie  palac**,  now  tiie  dome,  adoni'd. 
Thf  iH-nfH  then  did  growinjr  fame  acquire. 
Then  was  the  trump<!t  heard,  ami  tuneful  lyre, 
One  did  the  triumph  sing,  and  one  the  war  inspire. 

Greece  did  at  h'njxth  a  learned  rai:e  protiuce, 
Who  neeilful  science  mock'd,  and  arts  of  use?, 
ConsumM  their  fruitless  hourn  in  ecijpcf  chase 
Of  airy  notions,  throujch  the  boumliess  space 
Of  speculation,  and  the  darksome  void, 
Where  wrangling  wits,  in  endless  strife  employed, 
Mankind  with  idle  subtilties  embroil, 
And  faction  systems  with  romantic  toil; 
Tltesc,  ^ith  the  pride  of  dosrmatizihg  schools, 
ImposM  bn  Nature  arbitrary  rules  ; 
Forc'd  her  their  vain  inventions  to  obey. 
And  move  ns  leanied  frenzy  trae*d  the  way : 
Above  the  clouds  while  they  prusum'd  Ui  s<)ar, 
Her  trackless  heights  ambitions  to  explore, 
And  heajis  of  undiKcsted  vol  times  writ, 
Illusive  notions  of  fantastic  wit ; 
So  long  they  Nature  ■  scarch'd,  and  mark'd  her 

laws. 
They  lost  the  knowledge  of  th'  Almighty  Canse. 

Th*  erroneous  dictate  s  of  each  Orecian  sago 
KcnouncM  the  doctrines  of  the  eldest  «g(» ; 
Yet  these  their  matchless  science  did  proclaim, 
Usnrp  distinction,  and  appropriate  fame. 

But  tho'  their  :M.'hools  produc'd  no  nobler  fruit 
Than  empty  schemes,  and  Inuinphs  of  dispute; 
The  notions,  which  arisi?  fi-om  Nature's  liuht, 
4s  well  adorn  the  mind,  as  guide  her  right, 
ISniarge  her  compass,  and  improve  her  sight. 
These  ne'er  the  breast  with  iain  ambition  fire. 
But  banish  pride,  and  modest  thoughts  inspire. 
By  her  inform'd,  w»»  bUst  religion  learn, 
Its  glorious  object  by  her  aid  discern  ; 
The  rolling  worlds  around  us  we  survey, 
Th*  alternate  sovereij^ms  of  the  niffht  and  iHiy ; 
View  the  wide  Karth  adom'd  with  hills  and  woods, 
Bich  in  her  herds,  and  fertile  by  her  floiids ; 
Walk  through  the  deep  apartments  of  the  maiQ, 
Ascend  the  air  to  visit  clouds  :md  rain ; 
And,  while  we  ravish'd  gaze  on  Nature's  face, 
Bemark  her  order,  and  her  motions  trace, 
The  long  coherent  chain  of  things,  we  find, 
Leads  to  a  Cause  Supreme,  a  wise  ('rt*ntinij  Mind. 

You,  who  the  being  of  a  God  disclaim, 
And  think  m«re  Chance  produeM  this  wondrous 

frame ; 
Say,  did  you  e'er  refli»ct,  Lucretian  tribe, 
To  matter  what  perfections  yon  ascribe  ? 
Can  you  to  dust  such  veneration  show  ^ 
An  atom  with  such  privilege  endow,    • 
That,  from  its  nature's  pure  neccsh-ity. 
It  should  exist,  and  no  coiTuption  sec  ? 

Since  your  first  atoms  independent  arc, 
And  not  each  other's  being  prop  and  bear. 
And  nnce  tx>  this  it  is  fortuitous 
lliat  others  should  existence  have ;  suppose 
You  in  your  mind  one  atom  should  remove 
From  ftil  the  troops,  that  in  the  vacant  strove. 
Cannot  our  thought  conceive  one  atom  less  ? 
If  80,  you  Grecian  sages  must  confess 
I'bat  matter,  which  you  independent  name. 
Cannot  a  being  neeesmry  claim ; 
For  what  has  being  from  necessity, 
Jfi  ii  impoftdble  it  iho|i4d  not  h^ 


Why  has  an  atom  this  one  plare  poasesi 
Of  all  the  cmjity  vol  I,  and  not  the  n-st  ? 
If  by  its  nature's  voice  'tis  prest^nt  hcfc. 
By  the  same  force  it  must  be  every  w  here  ; 
Cm  heiuffs  be  coofin'd,  which  necessary  are  ? 
If  a  first  body  may  to  any  place 
Be  not  detennin'd,  in  the  boundUs?  space, 
'Tis  plain,  it  then  m:iy  absent  \h.'  from  all ; 
Wh<»  then  will  tliit*  a  s  lf-<  xistCi"»ce  call  f 
As  time  does  vast  <  ternity  rcgiird. 
So  place  is  with  infinitude  coiuparM: 
A  being  then,  which  never  did  cotisnicnce, 
Must,  as  eternal,  likovise  bo  iinmeuse. 
What  cause  within,  or  vv hat  without,  is  found, 
•That  can  a  being  uncrt^ated  bound  ? 
Nf»ue  that^s  int(.rnal,  for  it  has  no  cause; 
Nor  can  it  be  contixill'd  by  foreign  laws. 
For  then  it  clearly  would  dependent  be 
On  force  superior,  which  wiU  ne'er  agree 
\Mth  self-existence  and  necessity. 
Absunlly  then  to  atoms  yoii  assign 
Such  powcw,  and  such  prerogatives  divine. 
Thus  while  the  notirm  of  a  (iod  you  slight, 
Youreelvcs  (wlio  vainly  think  you  reawm  rii^ht) 
Make  vile  material  gods,  in  number  iufinite. 

Now  let  us,  as  'tis  just,  in  turn  prejKire 
To  stand  the  for,  and  wage  defensive  war. 
T.uot'tius  first,  a  mighty  hero,  sprinus 
Into  tlie  field,  and  his  own  triumph  rings. 
He  brings,  to  make  us  from  our  g-it>nu<l  retire. 
The  rcuboner's  wi'a|>ons,  and  the  ix)et's  fire. 
The  tuneiul  stiphist  thus  his  battler  forms, 
Our  bnKarks  llms  in  jiolishM  armour  storms  t 

To  paivnt  >'atter  things  their  being  owe,. 
Because  from  nothing  no  productions  flow; 
And,  if  we  grant  no  pre- existent  seed, 
Things,  difierent  things,  from  what  they  do,  might' 
And  any  thing  from  any  thing  proceed ;       [breed. 
The  spicy  gnn'(  s  might  Scythia's  hills  adorn, 
The  thistle  might  the  amaranth  ha\e  borne. 
The  tine  the  lemon,  and  the  grape  the  thorn  ; 
Herds  from  the  hills,  men  ftx>m  the  seas,  might 

rise. 
From  woods  the  whales,  and  lions  from  the  skies'. 
Th'  elated  bard  here,  with  a  conqueror'9  air. 
Disdainful  smiles,  and  bids  his  foes  des{)air. 
But  Cams,  here  you  use  poetic  chanits, 
And  not  assail  us  with  the  i-casoner's  arms. 
WhcTC  all  is  clear,  you  fancy'd  doubts  n  luove. 
And  what  wc  grant  with  ease,  with  labour  prove. 
Wliat  you  would  prove,  but  cannot,  you  decline  ; 
But  choose  a  thing  yon  can,  and  there  you  shinev 

Tell  us,  fam'd  Koman,  was  it  e'er  denied. 
That  seeds  for  such  productions  are  supplied  ? 
That  Nature  always  must  materials  find 
For  boasts  and  trees,  to  propagate  their  kind  ) 
All  generation,  the  rude  peasant  knows, 
A  pre-existent  matt<«r  roust  suppose. 
But  what  to  Nature  fiwt  hl^r  being  gave  ? 
;  Tell,  whence  your  atoms  their  existence  have  ? 
Wc  ask  you,  whence  the  seeds  constituent  spring 
(>f  every  plant,  and  e^'ery  living  thing? 
Whence  every  creature  should  produce  its  kin^ 
And  to  Ua  proper  species  be  confin'd  ? 
To  answer  this,  Lucretius,  wiU  require 
More  than  sweet  numbers  and  poetic  fire. 

But  see  how  well  the  poet  will  support 
Hia  cause,  if  we  the  argument  retort. 
If  Chance  alone  could  manage,  sort,  divide, 
Aad^  bcinfs  to  produce^  your  atoms  guide  | 
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If  casual  oonoonne  did  the  «ft>rid  compote. 
And  thioga  from  hitt  fartuitoui  aroae; 
Tb«Q  aoy  thin;^  might  come  frooi  any  thing ; 
For  bow  Arom  chance  can  constant  order  spring  ? 
The  flbraat  oak  might  bear  the  blushing  rose. 
And  fragrant  myrtles  tbrivi*  in  Russian  snows ; 
The  fair  pomegranate  might  adorn  the  pitie. 
The  grape  the  bramble,  and  the  slue  the  viHe  ; 
Fish  from  the  plains,  birds  from  the  floods,  might 

rise, 
And  lowing  herds  break  fit>m  the  starry  skies. 

Bnt,  aee,  the  chief  does  keener  weapons  choose, 
Advances  bold,  and  thiis  the  fight  renews : 

**  If  I  were  doubtfrU  of  the  source  and  spring 
Whence  things  nriie,  I  from  the  skies  could  bring. 
And  every  part  of  Nature,  proofs,  to  show 
The  worM  to  godscannot  its  being  owe ; 
So  full  of  &ults  is  all  th'  unartful  frame. 
First  we  the  air*s  unpeopled  desert  blame : 
Brute  beasts  possess  the  hill,  and  shady  wood ; 
Much  do  the  lakes,  but  mora  the  ooean's  aood, 
(  Which  seven  redms,  and  shons  divided  leaves) 
Take  from  the  land  by  Interposing  waves ! 
One  third,  by  freezing  cold,  and  burning  heat, 
lies  a  deform'd,  inhospitable  seat; 
The  rest,  mdabour'd,  would  by  nature  breed 
Wild  brambles  only,  and  the  noxHMis  weed. 
Bid  not  industrious  man,  with  endless  toil, 
Extort  his  Ibod  from  the  reluctant  soil ; 
Bid  not  the  frurmer's  steel  the  ftufow  wound, 
And  harrofws  tear  the  harvest  from  the  ground. 
The  Earth  would  no  spontaneous  fruits  afibrd 
To  man,  her  vain  imaginary  lord. 
Oft,  when  the  labouring  hind  bas  plough'd  the 

field. 
And  forced  the  glebe  itnwilUngly  to  yield. 
When  green  and  Aowery  Nature  crowns  his  bope 
With  the  flay  promise  of  a  plenteous  crop, 
The  fruits  (sad  rain!)  perish  on  the  ground. 
Burnt  by  the  Sun,  or  by  the  deluge  drown'd ; 
Or  soon  decay,  by  snows  immoderate  chill'd. 
By  winds  ace  blasted,  or  by  lightnmg  kiUU 
Katnre,  besides,  the  savage  beast  sustains. 
Breeds  in  the  hills  the  temmr  of  the  plains, 
Tomanafirtalraoe.    Conld  this  be  so, 
BU  gradoos  gods  dispose  of  things  below  ? 
Their  pswper  piagoes  with  annual  seasons  come. 
And  deaths  untimely  blast  us  in  the  bloom. 
Ma^  at  his  birth  (unhappy  son  of  grief !) 
Is  helpless  oast  on  the  wide  coasts  of  life. 
In  want  of  all  things  whence  our  comfiwts  flow; 
A  sad  and  moving  spectacle  of  woe. 
Infimts  hi  iU-presagh^  cries  complain. 
As  coQScmus  of  a  coming  Hie  of  pain. 
All  thhigs  meantime  to  beasts  kind  Nature  grants. 
Prevents  their  suflerings,  and  supplies  their  wants ; 
BnH^ht  forth  with  ease,  they  grew,  and  skip,  apd 

leed, 
Kodai^ingnnrsft,  or  jingfiog  gewgaw,  need; 
In  caves  they  Inik,  or  o*er  the  mountoins  range, 
Nor  ever,  through  the  year,  their  garment  change; 
VnvcnPd  in  arms,  and  ignorant  of  war, 
They  nead  no  forts,  and  no  invasion  foar; 
Whatever  tbey  want,  from  Nature's  hand  they 

gain; 
Hie  life  she  gave,  she  watches  to  maiatain."' 

Tbns  inpoteot  in  sense,  though  strong  in  rage. 
The  daring  Roman  does  the  gods  engage : 
Baft,  nndisnaj'd,  we  fooe  th'  intrepid  foe, 
"s  onat.  and  thaa  waid  the  bk>w« 


.vols; 


Suppose  defects  hi  this  terrestrial  scat, 
Tliat  Nature  b not,  as  you  uige,  complete; 
That  a  divine  and  wise  ArtlHcer 
Might  greater  wonders  of  his  art  confer. 
And  might  with  eaM:  on  man,  and  man's  abode. 
More  bounty,  more  perfection,  have  bestow'd  ; 
If  in  this  lower  worid  he  has  not  shown 
His  utuioift  skill,  say,  has  he  therefore  none  ? 
We  in  productions  arbitrary  see 
Marks  of  perfection,  ditferent  in  degree. 
Though  mastera  now  more  skill,  now  less,  impart. 
Yet  are  not  all  their  works  the  works  of  ar^  ? 
Do  poets  still  sublimer  subjects  sing, 
StiU  stretch  to  Heaven  a  bold  aspiring  wing. 
Nor  e'er  descend  to  docks  and  labouring  swains. 
Frequent  the  floods,  or  raoge  the  humble  plains  } 
Did,  Grecian  Phidias,  all  thy  pieces  shine 
With  equal  beauty  ?  or,  Apelles,  thine  } 
Or  Raphaers  pencil  never  choose  to  foil  ? 
Say,  are  hii»  works  Trimsfigurations  all  ? 
Did  Buonorota  never  build,  O  Rome ! 
A  meaner  structure,  than  thy  wondrous  dome  ? 
Though,  in  their  works  applauded  as  their  best« 
Greater  design  and  genius  are  exprest. 
Yet,  is  there  none  acknowledged  in  the  rest  ? 

In  all  the  parts  of  Nature*s  ^»ciotts  sphere 
Of  art,  ten  tliousand  miracles  appear : 
And  will  you  not  the  Author's  skill  adore, 
Because  you  tliink  he  might  discover  more  ? 
You  own  a  watch  th'  invention  of  the  mind. 
Though  for  a  single  motion  *tjs  designed. 
As  well  as  that,  which  is  with  greater  thought. 
With  various  springs,  for  various  motions  wrought* 

An  indf pendent,  wise,  and  consck>us  Cause, 
Who  freely  acts  by  arbitrary  laws, 
Who  at  connection  and  at  order  aims. 
Creatures  distinguit»h*d  iu  perfection  frames. 
FnocMiscious  causes  only  still  impart 
Their  utmost  skill,  their  utmost  power  exert. 
Those,  whkh  can  freely  choose,  discern,  and  know. 
In  acting  can  degrees  of  vigour  «how. 
And  more  or  les>s  of  art  or  care  bestow. 
If  all  periiectiou  were  in  all  things  shown. 
All  bcAuty,  all  variety,  were  gone. 

As  this  inferior  habitable  scat 
By  different  parts  is  made  one  whole  complete; 
So  our  low  world  is  only  one  of  thost'. 
Which  the  caiiocious  universe  compose. 
Now  to  the  universal  whole  advert ; 
llie  Earth  regard  as  of  tltat  whole  a  part. 
In  which  wide  frame  more  noble  worlds  abound ; 
Witness,  ye  glorious  orbs,  which  hang  around. 
Ye  shining  planets,  that  in  ether  stray, 
And  thou,  bright  lord  and  ruler  of  the  day  I 
Witness,  ye  stars,  which  beautify  the  skies. 
How  much  do  your  vac>t  globes,  in  height  and  sise. 
In  beauty  and  magnificence,  outgo 
Our  ball  of  Earth,  that'hangs  in  clouds  below ! 
Between  yourselves,  too,  is  distinction  found, 
Of  different  bulk,  with  different  glory  crowned  $ 
The  people,  which  in  ^our  bright  regions  dwells 
Must  this  low  world's  mhabitants  excel ; 
And,  since  to  various  planets  they  agree, 
Hiey  from  each  other  must  distingnish'd  be. 
And  own  perfectkms  different  in  degree. 

When  we  on  fruitful  Nature's  care  reflect. 
And  her  exhaustless  energy  respect. 
That  stocks  this  globe,  which  you  Lucretians  call 
The  world's  coane  dregs,  which  to  the  bottom 
foU, 
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With  nume/ous  kincls  of  life,  and  boimtooiis  fills 
With  br^athinj?  ^icsts  the  vaIlie$,6oods,  and  hills; 
We  may  pronounce  each  orb  sustains  a  race 
Of  living  things,  adapted  to  the  place. 
Wer6  the  refuljjent  parts,  and  rnort  n»(in'd, 
Only  to  stTve  the  dark  and  base  d<«igii'd  ? 
Were  all  the  stars,  whose  beauteous  realms  of  light, 
At  distance  only  hun?  to  shine  by  night, 
And  with  their  t-winklins:  beams  to  please  our  sight  ? 
How  many  roll  in  ether,  which  the  eye 
Co^tld  ne*er,  till  aided  by  the  glass,  <lt  scry  ; 
And  whi|k  no  commerce  with  the  Earth  main- 
tain! 
Arc  all  those  glorious  empires  made  in  vain  ? 

Now,  as  I  said,  the  globe  tericcstrial  view» 
As  of  the  whole  a  part,  a  mean  one  too. 
Though  'tis  not  like  th'  ethereal  worlds  rcfin'd, 
Yet  is  it  just,  and  finished  in  its  kind  ; 
Has  all  perfection  which  the  place  demands, 
Where,  in  coherence  with  the  rest  it  stands. 
Were  to  your  view  the  universe  display'd, 
And  all  the  scenes  of  Nature  open  laid ; 
Could  you  their  place^  proportion,  harmony, 
"Their beauty,  order,  and  dependenca,  sec, 
YouM  grant  our  globe  had  all  the  markB  of  art. 
All  the  perfc.>ction  due  to  such  a  part, 
Though  not  with  lustre,  or  with  magnitude, 
Like  the  bright  stars,  or  brighter  Sun,  endued. 

You  oft  declaim  on  man's  unhappy  Cute ; 
Insulting,  oft  demand,  in  this  debate, 
Xf  the  kind  gods  could  such  a  >«^retch  create? 

But  whence  can  this  unhappiness  arise  ? 
You  say,  "  as  soon  as  bom,  he  hi-lplcss  lies. 
And  mourns  his  woes  in  ill-presaging  cries." 
But  does  not  Natnn.^  for  the  child  prepare 
The  parent's  love,  the  nui-se's  tender  care, 
Who,  of  their  own  fiorgetfiil,  seek  his  good, 
Enfold  his  limbs  in  bands,  and  fill  his  veins  witli 
food? 
.  That  man  is  frail  and  mortal,  is  confest ; 
Convulsions  rack  his  nerves,  and  cares  his  breast; 
His  flying  lifo  is  chased  by  ravening  pains, 
Through  all  its  doubles  in  the  winding  veins ; 
M'ithin  himself  he  sure  destruction  breeds, 
And  secret  torment  in  his  Ixjwels  feetls ; 
By  crnel  tyrants,  by  the  savage  boast. 
Or  his  own  fiercer  passions,  he's  opprest : 
Now  breathes  malignant  air,  now  poison  drinks  ; 
By  gradual  death,  or  by  untimely,  sinks. 

But  these  objectors  must  the  Cause  upbraid, 
That  has  not  mortal  man  immortal  made  ; 
For,  if  he  once  must  feel  the  fatal  blow. 
Is  it  of  great  importance  when,  or  how  ? 
Should  the  Lucrc:tian  lingering  life  maintain 
Through  numerous  ages,  ignorant  of  pain. 
Still  might  the  discontented  murmurer  cry, 
T"       "  Al),  hapless  fate  of  man  !  ah,  wretch,  doom'd 
'  once  to  die!" 

But  oh  \  how  soon  would  you,  who  thns  complain. 
And  Nature's  Cause  of  cruelty  arraign. 
By  reason's  standard  this  mistake  correct, 
'  And  cease  to  murmur,  did  you  once  reflect, 
Tliat  death  removes  us  only  from  our  seat. 
Does  not  exthncuish  life,  hut  change  its  state. 
Then  are  displayed  (oh  ravishing  surprise  !) 
Fair  scenes  of  bliss,  and  triumpl  s  in  the  skies ; 
To  which  admitted,  each  superior  mind. 
By  virtue's  vital  energy  refm'd. 
Shines  forth  with  more  tlian  solar  glory  bright, 
Andj  cloth'd  with  robes  of  beatific  light. 


His  hours  in  heavenly  trtLni^lMMrts  does  em[^]6y. 
Young  with  immortal  bloom  from  living  streams  of 

joy. 

YoQ  ask  us,  '^  why  the  soil  the  thistle  breeds  ? 
Why  its  spontaneous  births  are  thorns  and  weeds  ? 
Why  for  the  liarv^t  it  the  harrow  needs  ? 
The  Author  might  a  nobler  world  have  made. 
In  brighter  dress  the  bills  and  vales  array'd. 
And  all  its  face  in  flowery  scenes  displayed  : 
The  glebe  untill'd  might  plenteous  crops  have 

borne. 
And  brought  forth  spicy  groves  instead  of  thorn  ; 
Rich  fruit  and  flowers,  without  the  gardencr^s 

pains,  [the  plains  : 

Might  every  hill  have  crovn'd,  have  honour*a  all 
This  Nature  might  have  boasted,  had  the  Mind, 
Who  form'd  the  spacious  universe,  design'd 
That  man,  firom  labour  free  as  well  as  grief. 
Should  pass  in  lazy  luxury  his  life. 
But  he  his  creature'  gave  a  fertile  soil. 
Fertile,  but  not  without  the  owner's  toil ; 
That  some  reward  his  industry  should  crown. 
And  that  his  food  in  part  might  be  his  own." 

But  while,  insulting,  you  arraign  the  land. 
Ask  why  it  wants  the  ptough,  or  labourer's  hand  ; 
Kind  to  the  marble  rocks,  you  ne'er  oomplain 
That  fliey  without  the  sculptor's  skill  and  paiu 
No  perfect  statue  yield,  no  basse  relieve. 
Or  finish'd  column  for  the  palace  give ; 
Yet  if  finom  hills  nnlabour'd  figures  came, 
Man. might  have  ease  ei\}oy'd,  though  never  feme. 

You  may  the  world  of  more  defects  upbraid. 
That  other  works  by  Nature  are  unmade  ; 
That  she  did  never,  at  her  own  expense, 
A  palace  rear,  and  in  magnificence 
Out-rival  art,  to  grace  the  stately  rooms; 
That  she  no  castle  builds,  no  lofty  domes. 
Had  Nature's  hand  these  various  works  prepar'd. 
What  thoughtful  care,  what  labour,  had  been 

spar'd ! 
But  then  no  realm  would  one  great  master  shov, 
No  Phidias  Greece,  and  Rome  no  Angela 
With  equal  reason  too  you  might  demand. 
Why  boats  and  ships  require  the  artist's  hand  } 
Why  geninous  Nature  did  not  these  provide 
To  pass  the  standing  lake,  or  flowing  tide  ? 

You  say  **  the  hills,  which  high  in  air  arisen 
Harbour  in  clouds,  and  mingle  with  the  skies. 
The  Firth's  dishonour  and  encumberii^  load. 
Of  many  spacious  regions  man  defraud. 
For  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  a  desolate  abode." 
Rut  can  th'  objector  no  convenience  find         [fainA 
In  mountains,  hillS|  and  ro^,  which  gird  and 
The  mighty  frame,  that  else  would  be  disjoin'd  } 
Do  not  those  heaps  the  raging  tide  restnin,    *' 
And  for  the  dome  afford  the  maibla  inein  } 
Does  not  the  river  from  tlie  mountain  flow. 
And  bring  down  riches  to  the  vale  below  ? 
See  how  the  torrent  roUs  the  golden  sand 
From  the  high  ridges  to  the  flatter  land. 
The  lotty  Hues  abound  with  endfess  stave 
Of  mineral  treasure,  and  raefesllic  ore; 
With  precious  veins  of  silver,  copper,  tin. 
Without  how  barren,  yet  how  rich  within  I 
They  bear  the  pine,  the  oak  and  ctdar  yiekl. 
To  forin  the  palace,  and  the  navy  build. 

When  the  inclemftit  meteois  you  accuse. 
And  ask  if  gracious  <tod  wonld  storms  pEodaoe^ 
Vou  ne'er  reflect,  that  by  the  driving  wind 
The  air  fiom  iwnuotts  vapouia  is  rafia'd^ 
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Freed  from  the  pntrid  steeds  of  pain  and  death, 
That  livihg  creatures  might  not,  by  their  breath, 
1'hroiigh  their  warm  veins,  instead  of  vitnl  food, 
I)l«pi'rse  contagion,  and  comipt  their  blood. 
\\'ithont  the  wind,  the  ship  were  made  in  vain, 
Adventuroas  merchants  could  not  cross  the  main, 
Kur  sovcrM  realms  their  gainful  trade  maintain. 

Th  n  with  this  wise  reflection  yon  disturb 
Your  anxious  thought,  that  our  terrestrial  orb 
In  many  parts  is  not  by  man  posscst, 
With  too  much  heat,  or  too  much  cold,  opprest. 
But  in  mistake  you  this  objection  found : 
UunumbcrM  isles  and  spacious  tracts  of  ground, 
Whi<:h  feel  the  scorching  Sun's  directer  beam, 
And  did  to  you  inhospitable  seem, 
Vt'hh  tawny  nations,  or  with  black,  abound. 
With  noble  rivers  lav*d,  with  plenty  crowned  ; 
And  regions  too  from  the  bright  orb  remote 
Are  peopled,  which  you  unfrequented  thought. 

But  could  Lucretius  on  the  Sim  reflect, 
His  pniper  distance  from  the  Earth  respect, 
ObjiLH'e  his  constant  road,  his  equal  pace. 
His  round  diurnal,  and  his  annual  race; 
Covld  he  regard  the  nature  of  the  light, 
Its  beau^ous  lustre,  and  its  rapid  flight, 
And  its  relation  to  the  sense  of  sip^ht ; 
Could  he  to  all  these  miracles  advert. 
And  not  in  all  perceive  one  stroke  of  art  ? 
trrant,  that  the  motions  tif  the  Sun  are  such, 
Thnt  some  have  light  too  little,  some  too  much  ; 
Grant,  that  in  different  tracts  he  might  have  roU'd, 
And  given  each  clime  more  equal  heat  and  cold  : 
Yrt  view  the  re^'olutions,  as  they  are, 
IXk-s  there  no  wisdom,  no  design  aj^pj-ar  ? 
Could  any  but  a  knowing,  pnident  Cause 
Ik'gin  such  motions,  and  awij^n  such  laws  ? 
If  the  Great  Mind  had  form'd  a  ditVcrtnt  frame, 
Mi.:rlit  not  your  waiiton  wit  the  systeiu  blnuir  ? 
Though  here  you  all  perfection  .should  not  find, 
Yet  IS  it  all  th'  Eternal  Will  designed  : 
H  is  a  finished  world,  and  perfect  in  its  kind. 
Not  that  its  regions  every  charm  include, 
VTith  which  celestial  empin-s  are  endued ; 
Nor  is  consnmmate  goodness  here  conferrM, 
If  we  perfection  absolute  regard ; 
But  what's  before  averted,  we  repejit. 
Of  the  vast  whole  it  is  a.  part  complete. 

But  jioceyou'^ire  displeas'd  the  partial  Sun 
Is  not  indulgent  to  the  frigid  zone ; 
Suppose  more  suns  in  proper  orbits  roll'd, 
DissolvM  the  snows,  and  chasM  the  polar  cold ; 
Or  grant  that  this  re^'olv'd  m  stich  a  way, 
As  equal  heat  to  all  he  might  convey. 
And  give  the  distant  pohrs  their  share  of  day ; 
Observe  how  prudent  Nature's  icy  hoanl. 
With  all  her  nitrous  stores,  would  be  devourM ; 
Then  wotdd  unbalancM  heat  licentiotis  r<  ign, 
Crack  the  dry  hill,  and  chap  the  russit  plain ; 
Her  moisture  all  cxhal'd,  the  cleaving  Earth 
Wotdd  yi<^ld  no  fruit;  and  bear  no  venlant  birth. 

You  of  the  pools  and  spa.  ious  la4tes  complain. 
And  of  the  liquid  desi  rts  of  the  main, 
As  hurtful  tlM'se,  or  useless,  you  arraign. 

Besides  the  pleasure  which  the  lake?  nfri>rd. 
Arc  not  their  waves  with  fish  delicious  stoi-'d  t 
Imm's  not  the  wide  capacious  deep  the  sky 
With  deny  clouds,  the  Eiirth  with  rain,  supply  ? 
Do  not  the  rivers,  which  the  valley  lave, 
Cn-t  p  through  the  s  crft  subtiTranean  cave, 
And  to  the  hills  convey  the  rcHuent  wave  } 


You  then  must  own  the  'Earth  the  ocean, needs. 
Which  thus  the  lake  recruits,  the  fountain  feeds. 

The  noxious  plant,  and  savage  animal,  ' 
Which  you  the  Earth's  reproach  and  blemish 

call, 
Are  useiiil  various  wa3rs ;  if  not  for  food. 
For  manufoctures  or  for  medicine  good. 
Thus  we  repel  with  reason,  not  evade. 
The  bold  objections  by  Lucretius  made. 

Pyrrhonians  next,  of  like  ambitious  aim. 
Wanton  of  wit,  and  panting  after  fame. 
Who  strove  to  sink  the  sects  of  chief  renown. 
And  on  their  ruin'd  schools  to  raise  their  own  ; 
Boldly  presumed,  with  rhetorician  pride, 
To  hold  of  any  question  either  side.      « 
They  thought,  in  every  subject  of  debate, 
lu  cither  scale  the  proof  of  equal  weight. 

Ask,  if  a  God  existent  they  allow  ?" 
The 'Vain  deciaimers  will  attempt  to  show, 
That,  whether  you  renounce  him,  or  as^rt. 
There's  no  superior  proof  on  either  part. 
"  Suppose  a  God,  we  must,"  say  they,  "  coaclode 
He  lives  ;  if  so,  he  is  with  sense  endued ; 
And,  if  with  sense  endued,  may  pain  'I'^rceive, 
And  what  can  suffer  pain  may  cease  to  live." 

Pyrrhonians,  we  a  living  God  adore, 
An  une;chaustcd  spring  of  vital  power  ; 
But  his  immortal,  uncreated  life, 
No  torment  feels,  and  no  destructive  grief. 
Does  he  by  different  organs  taste  or  bear? 
Or  by  an  eye  do  things  to  him  appear  } 
Has  he  a  muscle,  or  extended  nerve, 
Which  to  impart  or'iiain  or  pleasure  serve  ? 
Of  all  perfection  possible  possest. 
He  linds  no  want,  nor  is  with  woe  opprest 
Thotjjfh  we  can  ne*cr  explore  the  life  divine, 
And  sound  the  blest  abjrss  by  reason's  line. 
Yet  'tis  not,  mortal  man,  a  transient  life,  like 
thine. 

Others,  to  whom  the  whole  mechanic  tribe 
With  an  harmonious  sympathy  subscribe, 
Nature  with  empire  universal  crown. 
And  this  high  queen  the  world's  Creator  own. 
If  you  what  builder  rearM  the  world  demand, 
They  say  'twas  done  by  Nature's  powerful  hand  j 
If  whence  its  order  and  its  beauty  rose. 
Nature^  they  say,  did  so  the  frame  dispose; 
If  what  its  steady  motions  does  maintain, 
And  holds  of  causes  and  effects  the  chain. 
O'er  all  her  works  this  Sovereign  Cause  prv"sides, 
rpholds  the  orbs,  and  all  their  motions  guides. 
Since  to  her  bounty  we  such  blessings  owe. 
Our  generous  Benefactor  let  us  know. 
When  the  word  Nature  you  express,  declare, 
Form'd  in  your  minds  what  image  does  appear  ? 
Can  you  that  tenn  of  doubtful  sound  explain  ? 
Show  it  no  idle  oilspring  of  the  brain  ? 

.Sometimes  by  Nature  your  enli^htcn*d  school 
Intends  of  things  the  universal  whole ; 
Sometimes  it  is  the  order  that  connects, 
And  liolds  the  caii  ofcauses  and  effects  : 
Somt  times  it  is  the  manxler  and  the  way. 
In  which  thosa  causes  do  their  f'»r«;e  convey. 
And  in  effects  their  energy  display. 
Thnr  <hc*s  the  work  itself,  you  oft  assert. 
As  ')*V  th'  artilicer,  as  oft  the  art , 
That  is,  that  we  may  Nature  clearly  trace, 
Url  by  her  marks  distinctly  know  her  face; 
s|h\  nm*  t'le  buildin?,  now  the  architect. 
And  now  the  rule  which  docs  his  hand  direct 
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But  let  thia  empiws  t)C  whate'er  yon  plc« 
let  het  be  all  or  any  one  of  these; 
She  i»with  reason,  or  she's  not,  ewin  d: 
If  yon  the  first  affirm,  we  thence  conclud* 
A  God,  whose  being  you  oppose,  you  granti 
But  if  this  mighty  queen  docs  reason  want. 
How  could  this  noble  tabric  be  dcsign'd, 
iind  fashioned  by  a  Maker  brute  and  blind  f 
Could  it  of  art  such  miracles  invent. 
And  raise  A  beauteous  world  of  such  extent  f 
SttU  at  the  helm  does  this  dark  pilot  stand. 
And  with  a  steady,  never-errinp  hand. 
Steer  all  the  floating  worlds,  and  their  set  ooune 
command?  . 

That  clearer  strokes  of  masterly  design. 
Of  wise  contrivance,  :nd  of  judgment,  shine 
In  all  the  parts  of  Nature,  we  assert, 
Than  in  the  brightest  workJi  of  human  art : 
And  shall  not  those  be  judg'd  th»  effect  of  thought, 
As  well  as  these  with  skill  inferior  wrought  f 
Let  such  a  sphere  to  India  be  conveyM, 
As  Archimede  or  modern  Hugens  made  5 
Will  not  the  Indian,  though  untaught  and  rtOe, 
This  work  th'  effect  of  wise  design  conclude  t 
Is  there  such  skill  in  imitation  shown  ? 
And  in  the  things,  we  Imitate,  is  none  ? 
Are  not  our  arts,  by  artful  Nature  taught. 
With  pain  and  careful  observation  sought  f 

Behold  the  painter,  who  with  Nature  f  lei  J 

!«a'  kU  «Kr^l«  sAiil  <»Kcrted  in  his  eyes! 


BLACKMORE'S  POEMS. 


See'  his  whole  soul  exerted  in  his  eyes 
He  ^iews  her  various  scenes,  intent  to  teijce 
The  master  lines,  that  formed  her  finishM  (actx 
Are  thought  and  conduct  in  the  copy  clear. 
While  none  in  all  th'  original  appear  ? 

Tell  us.  what  master,  for  mechanics  fun  fl. 
Has  one  machine  so  admirably  fram'd, 
Where  you  will  art  in  such  perfection  grant. 
As  in  a  living  creature  or  a  plant  ? 
Declare,  what  curious  workmanship  cmi  ▼!• 
Or  with  a  hand  or  foot,  an  eaf,  or  eye? 
That  can  for  skill  a«  much  applause  deserve, 
As  the  fine  texture  of  the  flbroiis  nene ; 
Or  tlie  stupendous  system,  which  contain* 
Th'  arterial  channels,  or  the  winding  vema  ? 
What  artificial  frame,  what  iitstrument, 
Did  one  superior  geniui  yet  »»\ent. 
Which  to  the  bones  or  mtisclcs  is  preTeri'd, 
If  you  their  order,  form,  or  use,  repirdj 
Why  then  to  works  of  Nature  is  asslgnM 
An  Author  unintelUgent  and  blind. 
When  ours  proceed  from  chdlce  AndooMciou» 
mind  ?  .         .   .  _■ 

To  this  you  sav,  that «  Nature's  are  md€^ 
Most  artful  work's,  but  then  they  ne'er  proceed 
From  Nature  acting  with  desijni  and  art, 
Who.  void  of  choice,  her  vigour  docs  exert  j 
And  bv  ungtii<W  motion  thiiip  prcKluOc, 
Rpjrardless  of  their  order,  end,  or  use. 
Bv  Tully's  mouth  thus  Cotta  does  dispnte, 
Biit  thus,  with  ease,  the  Roman  we  confute. 

Say,  if  in  artfid  things  no  art  is  shown, 
What  kre  the  certain  marks,  that  make  it  known  ? 
How  will  you  artful  from  unartful  bound. 
And  not  th»  ideas  in  our  mmd  confound  ? 
Than  this  no  truth  displays  before  our  sight 
A  brighter  beam,  or  more  convincing  light  j 
That  skUful  worics  suppose  a  skilful  Cause 
Which  acts  by  choice,  and  moves  by  pnidcnt  Uwi. 
Wherti  vou,  unless  you  are  as  matter  blind. 
Conduct  and  beauteous  dispowtion  fiud. 


I  Conspiring  order,  fHnesa.  harmony, 
Use,  and  convenience ;  will  you  not  agree 
That  such  effects  could  not  be  undesigu  d, 
Nor«ould  proceed  but  from  a  knowing  mind  ? 

Old  svstems  you  may  try,  or  new  ones  raise. 
May  shift,  and  wind,  and  plot,  a  thousand  ways  ; 
May  various  wonts,  and  forms  of  diction,  nse^ 
Ami  with  a  different  cant  th'  unjudgmgear  amuse  ; 
You  may  affirm,  that  Chance  did  things  create. 
Or  let  it  Nature  be,  or  be  it  Fate ; 
Body  alone,  inert  and  brute,  you'll  find. 
The  cause  of  all  things  is  by  you  assigned. 
And»  after  all  your  fniiUess  toil,  if  you 
A  Cause  distinct  firom  matter  will  allow, 
It  must  be  conscious,  not  like  matter  blind. 
And  show  you  grant  a  God,  by  gTantin|  mind. 

Vaninus  next,  a  hardy  modem  chief, 
A  bold  opposer  of  divine  belief. 
Attempts  Religion's  fences  to  subvert. 
Strong  in  his  rage,  but  destitute  of  art ; 
In  impious  nuixims  fijct,  he  Heaven  defy'd. 
An  unbelieving,  anti-martyr  dy'd* 
Strange,  that  an  atheist  pleasure  shodld  refuse. 
Relinquish  life,  and  death  in  torment  chooee ! 
Of  stienoe  what  a  despicable  share 
Vaninus  own*d,  his  publish*d  dreams  declare. 
Let  impious  wiU  applaud  a  godless  mind. 
As  blest  with  piercing  sight,  and  sense  refin'd. 
Contrived  and  wrought  by  Nature's  careful  hand. 
All  the  proud  schools  of  learning  to  command  ; 
Let  them  pronounce  each  patron  of  their  cause 
Claims,  bjr  distingu'ish'd  merit,  just  applause  | 
Yet  I  this  writer's  want  of  sense  arraign. 
Treat  all  his  empty  pages  with  disdain, 
Andthink  a  grave  r^iiy  mis-speut  and  vain : 
To  bonrow  light,  his  errour  to  amend, 
I  would  the  atheist  to  Vaninus  send. 

At  length  Britannia's  soil,  immortal  shame! 
Brought  forth  a  sage  of  celebrated  name, 
Who  with  contempt  on  blest  Religion  trod, 
Mock'd  all  her  precepts,  and  n.-oounc'd  his  ChxL 
"  As  awful  shades  and  horroun  of  the  night 
Disturb  the  mother,  and  the  child  afiright; 
Who  see  dire  spectres  through  the  gloomy  air 
In  threatening  forms  advance,  and  shuddering  hear 
The  greens  of  wandering  ghosts,  and  yeUiags  of 

despair : 
Prom  the  same  spring,"  he  says,  "  devotion  flows, 
Conscience  of  guilt  from  dread  of  vengeance  rosei 
Religion  is  the  creature  of  the  sploen. 
And  troubled  fancy  fonns  the  worid  unseen ; 
That  timorous  minds,  with  self-tormenting  care. 
Create  those  awfiil  phantoms  which  they  fear." 
Such  arms  were  us'd  by  impious  chiefs  of  old* 
Vain  as  Uiis  modern  hero,  and  as  bold. 
Who  would  not  this  philosopher  adore. 
For  finding  worlds  discovered  long  before  ? 
Can  he  one  Aower  in  all  his  garden  show. 
Which  in  his  Grecian  master's  did  not  grow  } 
And  yet,  imperious,  with  a  teacher's  air. 
Boastful,  he  claims  a  right  to  Wisdom's  chair  | 
Gasping  with  ardent  thirst  of  false  renown, 
WHh  Grecian  wreaths  he  does  his  temples  crotvn. 
Triumphs  with  borrow'd  spoils,  and  trophies  not  his 


The  worid,  he  grants,  with  clouds  was  over^readf 
Truth  ne'er  erected  yet  her  starry  head. 
Till  he,  bright  genius,  roMs  to  chase  the  night. 
And  tbro>  all  oatwe  shone  with  new-ipnuf 
light. 
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But  let  th*  In^irer  know,  proud  Briton  1  why 
Dope  f  hoal4  not  gods,  as  well  as  fear,  supply  \ 
I>Qe8  not  th*  idea  of  a  God  include 
The  notion  of  beneficent  and  good  $ 
Of  one  to  mercy,  not  revenge,  inclined, 
'Able  and  willing  to  relieve  mankind  } 
And  does  not  this  idtia  more  appear 
The  object  of  our  hope,  than  of  our  fear  ? 
7*hen  tell  us,  why  this  passion,  more  than  that, 
Should  build  their  altars,  and  the  gods  create  ? 
But  let  us  grant  the  weak  and  timorous  mind 
To  superstitious  terroun  is  inclin*d ; 
That  Jiorrid  soenea,  and  monsters  formM  in  air, 
By  niij:ht  tlic  children  and  the  mother  scare  j 
That  apparitions,  by  a  fever  bred, 
Or  by  the  spleen's  black  vapours,  fill  the  head ; 
Does  thai  afiect  the  sajte  of  sense  refin*d. 
Whose  body's  healtbfiil,  and  serene  his  mind  } 

Yet  more,  insulting  Briton !  let  us  try 
Your  reason's  force,  your  arguments  apply. 
You  say,  "  since  spectres  from  the  fancy  flow. 
To  timorous  fancy  gods  then*  being  owe ; 
Mnce  phantoms  to  the  weak  se#m  real  things, 
Beligion  from  mistake  and  weakness  springs." 
But  though  the  vulgar  have  illivsions  seen, 
Thought  objects  were  without  that  were  within ; 
Yet  we  from  hence  absurdly  should  conclude, 
An  objects  of  the  mind  the  mind  delude : 
That  our  ideas  idle  are,  that  none 
Were  ever  real,  and  that  nothing's  known. 
But,  leaving  phantoms  and  illusive  fear, 
I^  us  at  Reason's  jtidgmont-seat  appi'af  j; 
There  let  the  question  he  beverely  try'd  \ 
By  an  impartial  sentence  we  abide : 
Th'  Eternal  Mind's  existence  we  sustain. 
By  proofs  so  full,  by  evideuce  so  plain. 
That  none  of  all  the  scienc*«  have  shown 
Such  demonstration  of  the  truths  they  own. 

Spinosanext,  to  hide  his  black  design. 
And  to  his  side  tli*  unwary  to  incline, 
For  Heaven  his  ensivns  treacherous  displays. 
Declares  for  God,  while  he  that  God  betrays ; 
For  whom  he's  pleas'd  such  evidence  to  bring. 
As  saves  the  name,  while  it  subverts  the  thing. 

Kqw  hear  his  laboor'd  scheme  of  impious  use  i 
•*  No  substance  can  another  e'er  produce ; 
Substance  no  limit,  no  confinement,  knows. 
And  its  existeoce  from  its  nature  flows ; 
The  substance  of  the  univerK  is  one. 
Which  is  the  self-existent  God  alone. 
The  spheres  of  ether,  which  the  world  enclose. 
And  all  th'  apartments,  which  the  whole  ixMnpose 
The  lucid  orbs,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  main, 
With  every  different  being  they  contain. 
Are  one  prodigious  aggregated  God, 
Of  whom  each  sand  is  part,  each  stone  and  clod; 
Supreme  perfections  in  each  insect  shine, 
^at'h  shrub  is  sacred,  and  each  weed  divine.'* 

SagM,  no  longer  F^gypt's  sons  despise, 
For  their  cheap  gods,  and  savoury  deities  I 
Ko  more  their  coarse  divinities  revile ! 
To  leeks,  toouons,  to  the  crocodile. 
You  might  your  hnmble  adorations  pay. 
Were  yon  not  gods  yourselves,  as  well  as  they^ 

Am  much  you  pull  Beligion's  altars  down. 
By  owning  all  things  God,  as  owning  none| 
For  should  all  beings  be  alike  di^-ine. 
Of  worthip  if  an  object  you  assign, 
God  to  himself  must  veneration  show, 
llnft  be  the  idol  a«d  thft  vptpry  too  ; 


And  their  assertions  are  alike  absurd. 
Who  owu  no  God,  or  none  to  he  adur'd. 
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Tnt  intiodoction.  No  man  happy,  that  h«?  not 
conquered  the  fears  of  death.  The  inability  of 
the  Epicurean  schen\e  to  accomplish  that  end. 
Religion  only  capable  of  subduing  those  fears. 
The  hypothesis  of  Epicurus  concerning  the 
formation  of  the  universe  shown  to  be  absurd, 
I.  In  a  more  general  survey  of  the  parts  of  the 
universe.  II.  By  a  n}0^s  close  and  strict  ex- 
amination of  his  scheme.  Hie  princii)le  of 
motion  not  accounted  for  by  that  scheme;  nor 
the  determination  of  it  one  way,*  Pondus,  gra- 
vity, innate  mobility,  words  without  a  meaningw 
Descent  of  atoms ;  upwards  and  downwards,  a 
middle  or  centre,  absurdly  asserted  by  Epi- 
curus in  infinite  space.  His  hj-pothesis  not  to 
be  supported,  whether  his  matter  be  supposed 
finite  or  infinite,  flis  ridiculous  assertion  re- 
lating to  the  diurnal  and  annual  motion  of  the 
Sun.  The  impossibility  of  fbrmlng  the  world 
by  the  casual  concourse  of  atoms.  They  could 
never  meet  if  they  moved  with  equal  speed. 
Primitive  atoms,  being  the  smallest  parts  of 
matter,  would  move  more  slowly  than  bodies 
of  greater  bulk,  which  have  more  tjravity  j  yet 
these  are  absurdly  supposed  to  move  the  swiftest. 
His  assertion,  that  some  priinitive  atoms  have 
a  direct,  and  others  an  inclining,  motion,  im« 
plies  a  contradiction.  Luoretius»B  explanation 
of  this  inclining  motion  of  some  first  atoms  not 
intelligible.  The  inexplicable  diflftculty  of  stop- 
ping t|\e  atoms  in  their  flight,  and  causing  them 
to  settle  in  a  fbatined  world.  The  ponderous 
FArth  not  to  be  sustained  in  liquid  air.  The 
Epicurean  formation  of  the  Heavens  very  ridi- 
culous. No  account  given  by  the  Epicureans 
how  the  Sun  and  stars  aro  upheld  in  fluid  ether* 
Their  idle  account  of  the  formation  of  the  air. 
The  variety  of  figure  and  size  given  by  Epi- 
curus to  his  atoms,  a  convincing  proof  of  wis- 
dooi  and  design.  Another  proof  is  the  dispro- 
portion of  the  moist  and  dry  atoms  in  the 
Ibrmation  ci  the  F.arth.  His  ludicrous  and 
childish  account  of  the  formation  of  the  hollow 
for  the  sea.  No  account  given  by  Epicnrus,  or 
his  followers,  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
oitfy  particulariy  of  tlie  Sun. 


Casws,  we  grant,  no  man  is  blest,  but  he 
Whose  mind  from  anxious  thoughts  of  death  is  fre<k 
liet  Inund  wreaths  the  victoHa  brows  adorn. 
Sublime  Uiro^  gazing  throngs  in  triumph  borne^ 
Let  acclamations  ring  around  the  skies. 
While  curling  clouds  of  balmy  incense  rise  j 
Let  spoils  immense,  let  trophies  gain'd  in  war, 
And  oonqueed  kings,  attend  his  rolling  car ; 
If  dread  of  death,  still  unsubdu'd  remains. 
And  secret  o'er  the  vanquish'd  victor  reigns  & 
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Th*  illustrious  slave Jn  endleis  thraldom  bears 
A  heavier  chain  than  his  led  captive  wears. 

With  swiftest  wing,  the  fears  of  future  fate 
F.iude  the  guard":,  and  pass  the  palace  gate; 
Traverse  the  lofty  rooms,  and,  uncontroUM, 
Fly  havering  round  the  painted  roofs,  and  bold 
To  the  rich  arras  cling,  and  perch  on  busts  of  gold^ 
Familial'  horrours  haunt  the  monarch's  head, 
And  thoughts  ill-boding  from  the  downy  bed 
Chase  gentle  sleep ;  black  cares  the  soul  infest. 
And  broider'd  stars  adorn  a  troubled  breast: 
In  vain  they  ask  the  charming  lyre,  in  vain 
The  flatterer's  sweeter  voice,  to  lull  tiieirpain; 
Riot  and  wine  but  for  a  moment  please ; 
Delights  they  oft  enjoy,  but  never  ease. 

What  are  distinction,  honour,  wealth,  and  state, 
The  pomp  of  courts,  the  triumphs  of  the  great; 
The  numerous  troops,  that  envy*d  thrones  secure, 
And  splendid  ensigns  of  imperial  power  ? 
What  the  high  palace,  rear'd  with  vast  expense, 
irnrivallM  art,  and  luxury  immense, 
With  statues  gracM  by  ancient  Greece  supply'd. 
With  more  than  Persian  wealth,  and  Tyrian    - 

pride? 
What  are  the  foods  of  all  delicious  kmds. 
Which  now  the  huntsman,  now  the  fowler,  finds; 
The  richest  wines,  which  Gallia's  happy  field, 
Which  Tuscan  hills,  or  thine,  Iberia,  yield  ? 

Nature,  deprav'd,  abundance  does  pursue ; 
Her  first  and  pure  demands  are  cheap  and  few. 
What  health  promotes,  and  gives  unenvy'd  peace. 
Is  all  expenseless,  and  procured  with  ease. 
Behold  the  shepherd,  see  th*  industrious  swain, 
W^  ploughs  the  field,  or  reaps  the  ripen'd  grain. 
How  mean,  and  yet  how  tasti^ul,  is  their  fare  ! 
How  sweet  their  sleep  I  their  souls  how  free  from 

care! 
Tliey  drink  the  streaming  crystal,  and  escape 
Th'  in flimiing  juices  of  the  purple  gra|>e; 
And,  to  protect  their  limbs  from  rigorous  air. 
Garments,  their  own  domestic  work,  they  wear : 
Yet  thoughts  of  death  their  lonely  cots  molest, 
AfTriirht  the  hind,  and  break  the  labourer's  rest 

Since  thcfse  reflections  on  approaching  fate 
Distrust  and  ill- presaging  care  create ; 
»Ti8  clear  we  strive  for  happiness  in  vain, 
While  feats  of  death  within  insulting  reign. 

But  then  Lucretian  wits  absurdly  frame. 
To  sink  those  inbred  fears,  their  impious  scheme, 
To  chase  the  horrours  of  a  conscious  mind, 
They  desperate  means  and  wild  expedients  find  ; 
The  hardy  rebels  aiming  to  appease 
Their  fierce  remorse,  and  dream  a  while  at  ease. 
Of  crying  guilt  th'  avenging  power  disown. 
And  pull  their  high  Creator  from  his  throne ; 
That  done,  they  mock  the  threats  of  future  pain. 
As  monstrous  fictions  of  the  poet's  brain. 

Thy  force,  alone.  Religion  1  Death  disarms, . 
Breaks  all  his  darts,  and  every  viper  charms ; 
Soften'd  by  thee,  the  grisly  form  appears 
No  more  the  horrid  objci-t  of  our  fears ; 
We  undismay'd  this  awful  power  obey. 
That  guides  us  thro'  the  safe,  tho'  gloomy  way. 
Which  leads  to  life,  and  to  the  bitfst  abode. 
Where  ravish'd  minicb  enjoy,  what  here  they  own'd, 

a  God. 
Regard,  ye  sages  of  Lucretian  race, 
Nature's  rich  dress,  behold  her  lov<^ly  face. 
IjQok  all  around,  terrestrial  realms  survoy, 
The  isles,  the  rivers,  and  the  spacioui  sea  ^ 


Observe  the  air,  view  with  attentive  eyes 

ITic  glorious  concjtve  of  the  vaulted  skies ; 

Could  these  from  casnal  hits,  from  tumult  those, 

ari|e? 
Can  rule  and  beauty  firom  distraction  grow  } 
Can  symmetry  from  wild  confusion  flow  ? 
When  atoms  in  th'  unmeasured  space  did  rov<^ 
And  in  the  dark  for  doubtful  empire  strove  ; 
Did  intervening  Chance  the  feuds  compose, 
Establbh  friendship,  and  disarm  the  foes  ? 
Did  this  the  ancient  darksome  horrours  chase, 
Distinction  give,  and  spread  celestial  grace 
O'er  the  black  distrii'ts  of  the'"  empty  space  ? 
Could  atoms,  which,  with  undirected  fl  ght, 
Roam'd  through  the  void,  and  rang'd  the  realms  of 

night. 
Of  reason  destitute,  without  intent, 
Depriv'd  of  choice,  and  mindless  of  event, 
In  onler  march,  and  to  their  posts  adi'aace. 
Led  by  no  guide,  but  undesigning  Chance  > 

What  did  th'  entangled  particles  divide. 
And  sort  the  various  seeds  of  things  ally'd  } 
To  make  primeval  elements  select 
All  the  fit  atoms,  and  th'  unfit  reject  ? 
Distinguish  hot  from  cold,  and  moist  from  dry. 
Range  some  to  form  the  Earth,  and  some  the  sky  ? 
From  the  embrace,  and  gloomy  anijs,  of  Night, 
What  freed  the  glimmering  &-c,  and  disengag'd 

the  light  ? 
Could  Chance  such  just  and  prudent  measures  take  ?* 
To  frame  the  world,  such  distribution  make  ? 
If  to  your  builder  you  will  coii<iuct  give, 
A  power  to  choose,  to  manage,  and  contrive. 
Your  idol  Chance,  supitos'd  inert  and  blind. 
Must  be  enroU'd  an  active  conscious  mind. 
Did  this  your  wise  and  sovereign  architect 
Design  the  modrl,  and  th<j  world  erect  ?  ' 
Were  by  her  skill  the  deep  foundations  laid. 
The  globes  suspended,  and  the  Heavens  display 'd  ? 
By  what  elastic  engines  did  she  rear 
ITie  starry  roof,  and  rt>ll  the  orbs  in  air  ? 

On  the  formation  of  the'  Karth  refiect; 
Is  this  a  blind  fortuitous  effect } 
Did  all  the  grosser  atoms,  at  the  call 
Of  Chance,  file  off,  to  form  the  ponderous  ball. 
And  undetermin'd  into  order  fall  ? 
Did  of  themselves  th'  assembled  seeds  arrive. 
And  without  art  thib  artful  frame  contrive  ? 
To  build  the  Karth,  did  Chance  materials  choose^ 
And  through  the  parts  cementing  glue  diffuse  j 
Adjust  the  frontier  of  the  s;a  and  soil. 
Balance  and  hang  in  air  the  fintsh'd  pile  ^ 
Ye  towering  hills,  whose  snowy  peaks  arise 
Above  the  clouds,  and  winter  in  the  skies ; 
Ye  rocks,  which  on  the  shores  your  heads  advance  f 
Are  you  the  labour  and  the  care  of  Chance } 
To  draw  up  stones  of  such  prodigious  weight. 
And  raise  th'  amazing  heaps  to  such  a  height. 
What  huge  machine,  what  forceful  instnuueuty 
Did  your  blind  builder  of  the  world  invent  i 
Could  it  distinguish,  could  it  wall  around 
The  damp  and  dark  apartments  under  ground  ; 
With  rocky  arches  vault  the  hollow  caves. 
And  form  the  tracks  of  subterranean  waves; 
Extend  the  different  mineral  veins,  and  spread 
For  rich  metalli'.-  ores  the  gt^ial  bed  ?        ^ 

What  could  prepare  the  gulphs  to  entertain 
Between  their  shores  the  interposing  main; 
Disjoin  the  land,  the  various  realms  divide, 
And  spread  with  scattered  isles  th*  esctended  tide? 
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Itnmnl  th'  wiaumWd  wonders  of  the  deep, 
where  confluent  ftrianu,  their  race  completed, 

aleep: 
Bid  Chance  the  compass  take,  and  in  the  dark 
The  wide  dimensions  of  the  ocean  mark; 
Then  dig  the  ample  cave,  and  stretch  the  shores,    . 
Vhose  winding  arms  confine  the  liquid  stores, 
Which,  gushing  from  the  mountain  to  the  main. 
Through  verdant  ^'allies  draw  their  humid  train  ? 
Did  it  design  the  deep  abyss,  and  spread 
The  ancient  waters  on  their  central  bed  ? 
To  the  wild  flood  did  sovereign  Fortune  say, 
"  Thus  far  advance,  and  here  thy  billows  stay ; 
Be  this  thy  barrier,  this  enclosing  sand 
Thou  shaltnot  pass,  nor  overflow  the  land  }** 
AikI  do  the  waves  revere  her  high  command  ? 

Did  cheinic  Chance  the  furnaces  prepare, 
Kaise  all  the  laboiur-houses  of  the  air. 
And  lay  crude  vapours  in  digestion  there ; 
Where  Nfiture  is  employed,  with  wondrous  ekill, 
To  draw  her  spirits,  and  her  drops  distil ; 
Meteors  for  various  purposes  to  form. 
The  breeze  to  cheer,  to  terrify  the  storm  ? 
Did  she  extend  the  gloomy  clouds  on  high. 
Where  all  th*  amazing  fireworks  of  the  »ky 
In  unooncocted  seeds  fermenting  lie. 
Till  the  imprison^  flames  are  ripe  fbr  birth. 
And  ruddy  bolts  exploded  wound  the  Earth  ? 
What  ready  hand  applies  the  kindled  match, 
Which  evening  trains  of  unctuous  vapours  catch  ? 
Whence  shoou  with  lambent  flight  the  falting 

star. 
And  flames  unhurtful  hovering  dance  in  air  ? 
What  curious  loom  does  Chance  by  evening  spread  ? 
With  what  fine  shuttle  weave  the  virgin^s  thread, 
Which,  like  the  spider^s  net,  hangs  on  the  grassy 

mead? 
Ix^  us  the  moulds  to  fashion  meteors  know. 
How  these  produce  the  hail,  and  those  the  snow  ? 
What  gave  the  exhalations  wings  to  rise. 
To  lea\e  their  centre,  and  possess  the  skies  ? 

Let  \is  no  longer  missive  weapons  throw. 
But  close  the  fisht,  and  grapple  with  the  foe ; 
Submit  to  reason's  strictest  test  their  scheme, 
And  by  mechanic  laws  pursue  the  iuiddled  ihune. 
See,  how  th'  ambitious  architect  design : 
To  rear  the  world  without  the  Power  Divine, 
As  principles,  the  great  contrivers  place 
Unbounded  matter  in  unboundeil  space : 
flatter  was  first,  in  parts  minute,  endued 
With  various  figiires,  various  magnitude  ; 
Some,  moving  in  the  spacious  infinite. 
Describe  a  line  oblique,  and  some  a  right; 
For,  did  not  some  from  a  straight  course  deflect. 
They  could  not  meet,  they  could  no  world  erect: 
While  unfati|>ued  from  endless  ages  past. 
They  rang'd  the  dark  interminable  waste. 
Oft  clashing  and  rencmmtering  in  their  flight, 
Some  atoms  leap  aside,  and  some  upright ; 
They  various  ways  recoil,  and  swiftly  flow. 
By  mutual  n'pcrrussions,  to  ami  fro, 
Till,  shuffled  and  entangled  in  their  race. 
They  clasp  each  other  with  a  cloitc  embrace ; 
CombinM  by  concourse,  miuult'd  and  comprest, 
Th«'y  grow  in. bulk,  and  complicatinl  rest. 
Hence  flid  the  world  anil  all  its  parts  arise ! 
Hence  the  bright  Sun  and  stars,  and  hence  the 

6kic«s ! 
Hence  sprunc  the  air,  the  ocean,  and  the  earth ! 
And  hence  all  nature  had  it«  ca:>ual  birth ! 


If  you  demand  what  wise  directing  mind 
The  wondrous  platform  of  the  world  desi^n'd  ; 
Did  range,  divide,  and  in  their  order  place, 
The  crude  materials  of  th'  unfashion'd  mass  ; 
Did  move,  direct,  and  all  the  parts  control, 
With  perfect  skill,  to  serve  the  beauteous  whole; 
Fortune  to  this  high  honour  they  advance. 
And  no  surveyor  want,  no  guide,  but  Chance. 

Lucretian  masters,  now  to  make  it  plain 
In  building  worlds  how  raw  you  are,  and  vain ; 
Grant  that  before  this  mighty  frame  was  rear'd. 
Before  confusion  fled,'  and  light  appear*d. 
In  the  dark  void  and  empty  realms  of  night 
Your  restless  atoms  did  pursue  their  flight ; 
And  in  their  adverse  paths,  and  wild  career. 
By  chance  rencounter,  and  by  chance  cohere  | 
Thus  clasp'd  in  strict  embraces,  they  produce 
Unnumbered  casual  forms  for  different  use: 
You,  who  to  clearer  reason  make  pretence. 
Of  wit  refin'd,  and  eminent  in  sense, 
I^  us,  ye  sons  of  Epicurus,  know 
The  spring,  whence  all  these  various  motions  flow* 
What  vigour  push'd  primeval  atoms  on  } 
Was  it  a  foreign  impulse,  or  their  own  ? 
If  'twas  a  foreign  delegated  force, 
Which  mov'd  those  bodies,  and  controPd  their* 

course; 
Asserting  this,  you  your  own  scheme  destroy. 
And  Power  Divine,  to  form  the  world,  employ. 
If  from  a  moving  principle  within. 
Your  active  atoms  did  their  flight  begin, 
That  spring,  that  moving  principle,  explain^ 
And  in  the  schools  unrivalPd  you  shall  reign  ; 
Declare  its  nature,  and  assign  its  name ; 
For  motion,  and  its  cause,  are  not  the  same. 

We  know,  you'll  tell  us,  'tis  impulsive  weight. 
Mobility,  or  power  to  move  innate : 
Profound  solution !  worthy  of  your  schools. 
Where  reason  in  its  boasted  freedom  rules. 
But  thus  you  mock  mankind,  and  language  use. 
Not  to  inform  the  mind,  but  to  amuse. 
Of  motion  we  the  principle  demand  ; 
You  say,  'tis  power  to  move,  and  there  you  stand  ! 
But  is  it  to  explain,  to  change  the  name  ? 
Is  not  the  doubt  in  different  words  the  same  2 
Do  you  reveai  the  spring  of  motion  more. 
By  wisely  calling  that  a  moving  power. 
Which  we  had  term'd  a  principle  before  } 
The  youngest  head,  new-vers'd  in  reasoning, 

knows  "^- 

Tliat  motion  must  a  power  to  move  suppose  ; 
Which,  while  in  vain  3'ou  labour  to  unfold. 
You  clearly  tell  us,  tliat  Lucretians  bold 
An  active  spring,  a  principle  approve. 
Distinct  from  matter,  which  must  matter  move. 
Matter,  as  such,  abstracted  in  the  mind. 
We  from  a  power  to  move  divested  find. 
Not  more  to  motion  than  to  rest  inclined ; 
'ITie  power,  which  motion  does  to  matter  give, 
VVe  therefore  must  distinct  from  both  cimccive  ; 
A  power  to  nature  given  by  Nature's  Lord, 
When  first  he  spoke  the  high  creating  word. 
When  for  his  world  materials  he  prepared. 
And  on  each  part  this  energy  conferr'd. 

Ye  vain  philosophers!  presumptuous  race  I 
Who  would  the  Great  Eternal  Mind  displace; 
Take  from  the  world  its  Maker,  and  advance 
To  his  high  throne  your  thoughtless  idol  Chance: 
Let  us  th'  inquiry  by  just  st«  ps  pursue; 
With  motion  we  your  atoms  will  endue. 
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Wc  ask,  when  in  the  spacious  void  they  stray, 
Why  still  they  beat  one  track,  and  move  one 

way? 
Still  the  same  flight  why  do  their  parties  teke  ? 
MTiy  this,  6r  that  way,  no  digression  make  ? 

What  will  to  this  our  atomists  reply  ? 
They  answer,  **  By  an  innate  ^nravjty 
The  ponderous  bodies  still  are  downward  borne, 
•And  never  apwards  of  thcmsehres  return. »» 
Acute  and  solid  answer !  see  a  flight. 
Worthy  of  finest  wit,  awl  clearest  sight! 
Do  not  these  wise  mechanic  masters  know. 
That  no  man  can  conceive,  or  high  or  low, 
Nor  find  distinction  of  superior  place, 
Or  of  inferior,  in  the  empty  spat-e 
Uncircumvrib'd,  and  ignorant  of  bound. 
And  where  no  midst,  no  centre,  can  be  found  ? 

Perhaps,  your  master's  doctrine  to  sustain, 
And  matter's  downward  motion  to  explain. 
You,  with  his  fiunous  Gallic  friend,  assert. 
That  is  superior,  whence  your  atoms  start. 
And  that  inferior  in  the  empty  spnce 
To  which  they  all  direct  their  rapid  rare. 

Now  .let  us' recollect,  and  what  you  s»y 
At  large,  in  one  contract^l  view  survey. 
You  say,  your  atoms  move ;  we  a»k  yon,  why  > 
"  Because  it  is  their  nature,"  you  reply. 
But  since  that  native  power  you  never  show. 
You  only  say  they  move,  because  they  do : 
But  let  jrour  atoms  move,  we  bid  you  say, 
Why  they  move  this,  and  not  a  diflerent  way  ? 
You  tell  us,  'tis  from  inbred  gravity ; 
Tl»at  is,  you  tdl  ns,  'tis  you  know  not  why. 
Till  what  is  gravity  you  let  us  know, 
By  senseless  words  how  can  we  wiser  grow  ? 
We  give  you  this  ingenite,  moving  force. 
That  makes  them  alwajrs  downward  take  their 

course; 
We  then  demand,  which  place  inferior  is 
Within  the  spacious  unconfin'd  abyss  ? 
You  say  'tis  that,  to  which  the  atoms  bend 
Their  swift  career,  for  still  they  must  descend ; 
Tliat  is,  they  downward  move,  because  they  down- 
ward tend. 

lirt  us,  Lncrctians,  now  onr  task  pursue. 
And  of  ymvr  scheme  remaining  wonders  view. 
Say,  if  your  atoms  of  immortal  race 
Are  equal  and  commensurate  to  space ; 
Sf  so,  the  boundless  vast  immensity, 
l^liilc  thxis  pOKsest,  would  full  of  mattar  he ; 
For  ill  the  vacant  (as  your  schools  approve) 
"Shoald  ftaite  matter  be  suppos'd  to  move. 
Not  knowing  how  to  stop,  or  where  to  stay. 
It  unobstructed  must  pursue  its  way. 
Be  lost  in  void  immense,  and  dissipated  stray; 
The  scattering  bodies  never  would  combine, 
Nor,  to  compose  a  world,  by  concourse  join. 
But,  if  all  space  is  full,  if  all  possest, 
Which  iuppositibn  yon  embrace  as  best, 
Then  crowded  matter  would  for  ever  rest ; 
Nature  do  change  of  place  had  ever  seen ; 
Where  all  is  full,  no  motion  can  begin ; 
For,  if  it  should,  you'll  be  compell'd  to  say, 
Body  does  body  pierce,  to  fprce  its  way; 
Or  unconfin'd  immensity  retreats, 
To  give  your  atoms  room  to  change  their  Mats. 
And  here  with  us  Lucretius  does  agree. 
That,  if  some  place  from  matter  be  not  free, 
In  plenitude  no  motion  could  commence, 
All  would  be  stagnate  in  the  vast  ii^paense. 
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If  it  b^  said,  "  small  parts  of  empty  i 
Are  interspers'd  through  all  the  spreading  i 
By  which  some  bodies  give  to  others  place  ;'* 
Then  matter,  you  mnst  grant,  would  finite  be» 
And  stretch  uneoual  to  immensity ; 
And  then,  as  Rpicitrus  judges  right. 
It  would  for  ever  take  a  useless  flight, 
Ixwt  in  expansion  void  and  infinite. 
Besides,  alk>wing  through  th'  extended  whole 
Small  Bcatter'd  spaces  not  of  body  ftill. 
Then  matter,  3FOU  Luoretlans  moat  agree. 
Has  not  existence  fipom  necessity ; 
For,  if  its  being  necessary  were. 
Why  are  some  parts  of  spare  from  matter  clear? 
Why  does  it  here  exist,  and  why  not  there  i 

Lucretians,  now,  which  side  yon  please,  embrace: 
If  in  your  void  you  fmite  tubtttance  place, 
'11s  dissipated  through  th'  imm<*nse  abyss. 
And  you  to  form  the  world  materials  miss ; 
You'll  not  the  progress  of  your  atoms  stay. 
Nor  to  collect  the  vagrant^  And  a  way. 
1'hus  too  your  master's  scheme  will  be  dostroyM, 
Who,  wholly  to  possess  the  boundless  void. 
No  less  than  matter  infinite  empkiyM. 
If  you,  in  honour  to  your  founder's  skill, 
I'he  boundless  void  with  boundless  snbsUnce  fill, 
1'hen  tell  us,  how  you  can  your  bofiies  roll 
I'hrough  space,  of  matter  so  completely  fall  ? 
The  force  this  single  reason  does  exert 
Will  the  foundations  of  your  scheme  subvert : 
Nor  were  it  needful  to  purrae  the  blow. 
Or  f«»rm  a  fresh  attack,  unless  to  show 
How  slight  your  works  in  every  quarter  are," 
How  ill  your  huddled  sentiments  cohere. 

Be  this,  O  Greece!  thy  everlasting  shame. 
That  thoughtless  Fpicurus  rais'd  a  name. 
Who  built  by  artless  Chance  this  mighty  frame. 
Could  one  whose  wit  such  narrow  limits  bound. 
Nature,  thy  depths  unfothomable  sound? 
Of  his  sagacious  thoughts  to  give  a  pert. 
Does  not  this  wise  philosopher  assert 
The  radiant  Sun's  extinguish'd  erery  night. 
And  every  mom,  rekindled,  darts  bis  light } 
lliat  the  vast  orb,  which  casU  so  for  his  beann. 
Is  such,  or  not  much  bigger,  than  he  seeois  ? 
That  the  dimensions  of  bis  glorious  fkcc. 
Two  geometric  foet  do  scarce  surpass  ? 
Does  he  not  make  the  fickle  winds  convey 
The  Sun  rrvolving  through  his  crooked  way  ? 
But,  since  his  school  has  gain'd  such  spreading 

fame. 
And  modem  ^its  his  ma<«ter-6kill  proclaim ; 
Ijtt  us  yet  forther  carry  this  debate, 
And,  as  you  ask,  confer  on  matter  weight. 
To  make  it  move  within  the  vast  abjrss. 
And  downward  too,  ev'n  where  no  downward  is. 
If  this  be  tme,  as  you  Lucretians  say. 
That  atoms  wing  with  equal  speed  their  %-ay, 
Then  how  could  this  that  atom  overtake  > 
How  could  they  clash,  and  hosroollitioas  make  > 
If  in  a  line  oblique  your  bodies  rove. 
Or  in  a  perpendicular  they  move. 
If  some  advance  not  slower  m  their  race. 
And  some,  more  SH-ifl,  should  not  pursue  the  chase, 
How  could  they  be  entangled,  how  embrace  ? 
'Tis  demonstration,  tis  meridian  light. 
Those  bodies  ne'er  could  justle,  ne'er  could  fight. 
Nor  by  th  ir  mutual  shocks  be  rufiled  in  tbetr  flight 

Since  matter  of  a  greater  magnitude 
Must  be  with  greater  gravity  endued. 
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Then  Iho  mlmiteflt  parts  mutt  still  proceed 
With  less,  the  greater  with  the  greater  speed. 
Heoce  your  first  bodies,  which  the  smallest  are, 
Oa  which  the  swiftest  motiOD  you  conftnr, 
Must  be  contented  with  the  slowest  pace. 
And  yield  to  matter  qf  more  bulk  the  race. 

How  wondnnis  little  must  those  aloms  be. 
Which  you  endow  with  such  vdqcity ' 
Minute  beyond  conception,  when  we  find 
Bodies  so  small,  whcpe  many  afe  oombin'd ! 
How  many  ▼arious  figures  must  we  take, 
What  nnmerotis  complications  use,  to  make 
Some  compound  things,  so  small  of  magnitude, 
That  all  our  senses  ttiey  with  ease  ^ude ! 

light  exhalations,  that  ftom  Earth  arise. 
Attracted  by  the  snn-beams  through  the  sScies, 
Which  the  mysterious  seeds  of  thdtnder  bear, 
Of  winds,  and  all  the  meteors  of  the  air ; 
Thongh  they  around  us  take  their  constant  $ght. 
Their  little  size  escapes  the  sharpest  sight 
The  fragrant  raponrs  breath'd  fit>m  rich  |>eiAimes, 
Fkom  Indian  spices,  and  Arabian  gums, 
Though  many  years  they  flow,  will  scarce  nbate 
Thtt  odoriferous  body's  bulk  or  weight. 

Tlnmgh  antimonial  cups,  prepared  with  apt, 
Their  force  to  wine  through  ages  should  impart ; 
This  dissipation,  this  profuse  expense. 
Nor  shrinks  their  size,  nor  wastes  their  stores  im- 

mente. 
The  powder  which  destructive  guns  explode, 
And  by  its  force  their  hollow  wombs  unload. 
When  rarefy'd  of  space,  possesses  more,  - 
Fire  hundred  times,  than  what  it  fiird  before. 
The  seeds  of  fcm,  which,  by  prolific  heat 
Cheer'd  and  unfolded,  form  a  plant  so  great, 
Are  less  a  thousand  times  than  what  the  eye 
Can,  unassisted  by  the  tube,  descry. 
By  glasses  aided,  we  in  liquor  see 
Some  living  things,  minute  to  that  degree, 
lliat  a  prodigious  number  must  unite, 
To  make  the  smallest  object  of  the  sight 

How  little  borlies  must  the  light  compound. 
Which  by  your  masters  is  corporeal  ownM ; 
Since  the  vast  deluge  of  refulgent  rays, 
Which  in  a  day  the  Sun  a  thousand  ways. 
Through  his  wide  empire,  lavishly  conveys, 
Were  they  collected  in  one  solid  mass, 
Might  not  in  weight  a  single  drachm  surpass  ? 

At  least  those  atoms  wonrlrous  small  must  be, 
Small  to  an  unconceivable  degree ; 
Since  though  these  radiant  spoils,  dispersed  in  air, 
Do  ne'er  return,  and  ne'er  the  Sun  repair, 
Yet  the  bright  orb,  whence  still  new  t>rrents  flow, 
Docs  no  apparent  loss,  no  diminution  know. 
Now,  curious  wits,  who  Nature's  work  inspect 
With  rapture,  with  astonishment,  reflect 
On  the  small  size  of  atoms,  which  unite 
To  make  the  smallest  particle  of  light } 
Then  how  minute  primeval  atoms  are, 
From  this  account  Lncretians  may  infer  t 
Yet  they  on  these,  without  regard  to  right. 
Confer  the  honour  of  the  quickest  flight 

Withhi  the  void,  with  what  a  swift  career 
Your  rapid  matter  moves  will  thus  appear. 
That  all  mixt  bodies  are  in  speed  outdone 
By  your  first  atoms,  you  with  ease  will  own ; 
For  compound  beings  can  no  motion  have. 
But  what  thdr  first  constituent  atoms  gave : 
Then  your  primeval  substances  exceed 
The  Bwift-wing'd  wind,  or  swifter  tight,  in  spec(|. 


How  soon  the  sun-heams  at  the  morning's  birth 
Leap  down  from  Heaven,  and  light  upon  the 

Earth! 
Prodigious  flight !  Ibey  in  few  moments  p^ 
The  vast  ethereal  interponing  space, 
ShottM  you  enjoin  a  rook  so  hanl  a  task. 
It  would  more  years,  than  light  will  minutes,  »^^ 
One  atom  then  (so  you'll  be  forc'd  to  say) 
Must  rocks  and  hills  and  the  whole  riobe  out- 
Since  it  exceeds  them  by  its  swifter  flight,  f  weigh; 
And  swifter  motion  springs  fVom  greater  vcighV 

If  Nature's  rule  your  atoms  do  ei\)uin 
To  move  dii-ectly  dowuward  in  a  line ; 
Say,  how  can  any  from  tliat  path  declme? 
11)'  inclining  motion  thca,  which  you  suppose, 
Whence  tlie  first  oonfour%c  of  your  atoms  rose. 
Must  the  sTcat  maxim  of  your  schools  subvert. 
Which  still  with  one  confederate  voice  assert, 
That  matter  by  necessity  descends 
In  lines  direct,  yet  part  obliquely  tends, 
And  thus  your  matter,  by  its  native  force, 
To  difierent  )K>ints  would  steer  a  ditferent  course  ; 
I)etermin*d  by  the  same  impulsive  weight. 
Move  in  a  line  oblique,  and  in  a  straight 

To  heal  your  system's  deep  and  ghastly  wound, 
Mliich  this  objection  gives,  I^cretius  found 
A  method ;  who  a  motion  did  invent. 
Not  straight  entirely,  nor  entirely  bent. 
Which  forms  a  line  to  crooked  somewhat  like. 
Slanting  almost,  and,  as  it  were,  obll  {ue. 
Who  does  not  now  this  wondrous  bard  adore  ?' 
See  Reasun's  conquering  tight,  and  Wit's  resistless 

If  atoms,  after  their  eternal  dance,        [power  ? 
Into  this  beauteous  fabric  leap'd  by  chance  ; 
If  they  combin'd  by  casual  concourse ;  say, 
What,  in  a  free.and  unobstructed  way. 
Did  in  a  full  career  your  atoms  stay  ? 
What  mounds,  what  force,  when  mshing  ftom 

the  height 
Of  space  immense,  could  stop  them  in  their  flight? 
Why  in  their  road  dad  they  not  fonrard  pass  j 
But  say,  where  now  we  find  the  settled  mass, 
Why  did  they  cease  from  moving  in  despite 
or  their  own  nature,  and  impdling  weight  ? 
Had  the  wise  troops  sagacity  to  know. 
That,  there  arriv'd,  they  should  no  forther  go? 
That,  in  this  point  of  all  the  spacious  void, 
To  form  a  world  they  were  to  be  employed  ? 
Did  they,  in  prospect  of  so  great  a  gix)d. 
In  this  one  place  of  all  the  liquid  road. 
All  their  encumbering  gravity  unload  ? 
Fatigued,  and  spent  with  labour  infinite. 
Did  tliey  grow  torpid,  and  unapt  for  flight  ? 
Or,  in  th'  embrace  and  downy  lap  of  air 
Luird  and  enchanted,  did  they  settle  there  ? 

Grant  in  this  single  place  by  chance  they  met. 
That  there  by  chance  they  did  their  weight  forget; 
It  bappcn'd  there  they  form'd  a  mighty  mi^gff^ 
Where  yet  no  order,  no  distinction,  wast 
liet  this  be  so  i  we  ask  you  to  explain 
The  wondrous  Power  that  did  the  parts  sustain. 
For  still  their  nature  and  their  weight  remain. ' ' 
What  from  descent  should  ponderous  matter  stay 
When  no  more  ponderous  matter  stops  its  way  ?  *    • 
Can  airy  columns  prop  the  mighty  ball. 
Its  pressure  balance,  and  prevent  its  fell? 
And  after  this  remains  a  mighty  task. 
Which  more  than  human  skill  and  power  will  aA. 
The  strong  mjr^terioos  cements  to  nnfold. 
Which  atons  strictly  complicated  hold. 
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But  let  UB  leave  the  heap  in  air's  embrace. 
To  rest  urtmuv'd  within  the  empty  space, 
Which  knows  no  height,  or  depth,  or  middle 

place : 
Tell,  how  you  build  the  chambers  of  the  sky. 
Extend  the  spheres,  and  hang  the  orbs  on  high  ? 
You  say,  when  matter  6rst  began  to  fall. 
And  settle  into  this  terrestrial  ball, 
PressM  from  the  Earth  thin  exhalations  rose. 
Vapours  and  steams,  materials  to  compose 
•The  spacious  regions  of  the  liquid  air. 
The  Heavens,  and  all  the  luminaries  there : 
These  vapours  soon  (miraculous  event !) 
Shuffled  by  chance,  and  mix'd  by  accident, 
Into  such  ranks  and  beauteous  order  fell. 
As  no  effect  of  wi&dom  can  excel. 
Hence  did  the  planets,  hnng  in  ether  stray ! 
Hence  rose  the  stars,  and  hence  the  Milky  Way  ! 
Hence  did  the  Sun  along  the  skies  advance  ! 
The  source  of  day  but  sprung  from  Night  and 
Chance! 

But  who  can  show  the  legends,  that  record 
More  idle  tales,  or  fables  so  absurd  ? 
Does  not  your  scheme  afSront  ev'n  vulgar  sense ; 
That  spheres  of  such  a  vast  circumference, 
That  all  the  orbs,  which  in  the  regions  roll, 
Stretching  from  east  to  west,  from  pole  to  pole, 
Should  their  constructure,  and  their  beauty,  owe 
To  vapours  pressed  from  this  poor  ball  below  } 
From  this  small  heap  could  exhalations  rise 
Enough,  and  fit,  to  spread  and  vault  the  skies' 
Lucretius  thus  the  manner  has  display'd 
How  meteors,  not  how  heavenly  globes,  are  made. 
But  grant  the  steams,  which  by  expression  rose. 
Did  all  the  spheres  and  every  orb  compose; 
Since  their  ingenite  gravity  remains, 
What  girder  binds,  what  prop  the  fVame  sustains? 

The  Sun's  bright  beams,  which  you  of  matter 
make. 
From  Heaven  their  downward  flight  perpetual  take : 
Why  does  not  then  his  body,  which  outweighs. 
By  infinite  degrees,  his  golden  rays. 
By  its  own  force  precipitated  fall. 
And  hide  in  ruins  this  terrestrial  ball  ? 
Can  air,  unable  to  sustain  the  light. 
Support  the  Sun  of  such  superior  weight; 
And  all  the  ponderous  heavenly  orbs  suspend. 
Against  their  nature,  which  docs  downward  t^  ? 
Tell,  wise  Lucretius,  tell  the  secret  art. 
Which  keeps  the  Heavens  and  Earth  so  long  apart 

Thus  too  the  air,  pressed  from  this  mass,  you 
Between  the  Earth  and  skies  expanded  lay ;     [say 
Not  with  intention  that  the  solar  light 
Through  the  thin  gulph  might  take  an  easy  flight. 
Or  that  with  nitrous  food  it  should  inspire 
The  breathing  lungs,  and  feed  the  vital  fire ; 
But  mere  contingenre  did  the  gulph  extend. 
Regardless  of  convenience,  use,  or  end. 
Now,  vaunting  poet !  should  it  be  confessed. 
That  from  the  Farth  the  air  is  thus  cxpress'd ; 
Since  things  by  heavier  things  are  upward  thrown. 
Which  tend  with  stronger  pcravitation  down  ; 
Why  ai-e  the  Sun.  an<l  the  fair  orbs  of  light. 
All  which  so  far  exceed  the  air  in  weight. 
Hung  from  the  centre  at  a  irreater  height  ? 
Why  do  B<»t  these  their  nature's  law  obey, 
Bush  from  above,  and  near  the  centre  stay. 
And  make  all  lighter  bodies  give  them  way  ? 
Tell  us,  Lucretius,  why  they  ne*er  pursue 
This  natural  bent,  and  this  undoubted  due^ 


Since  to  the  Earth  you  gpve  the  middle  plaee^ 
To  which  all  heavy  things  direct  their  race; 
If  nothing  does  obstruct,  by  certain  fate 
Things  would,  in  order  of  their  different  weighty 
lie  round  the  Earth,  and  make  one  mighty  heap  ; 
They  would  their  place,  as  different  strata,  keep. 
Nor  would  the  air,  or  interceding  sky. 
Between  the  distant  orbs  and  worlds  divided  lie; 
Ether  and  air  would  claim  the  highest  place. 
The  stars  aiKl  planets  would  the  Earth  embrace. 
As  now  the  ocean  floats  upon  its  iaoe. 
In  vain  you  labour  by  mechanic  rules. 
In  vain  exhaust  the  reason  of  your  schools. 
These  questions  to  resolve,  and  to  explain 
How  separate  Worlds  were  made,  and  separate  still 
remain. 

Since  to  your  uncompounded  atoms  you 
Figures  in  number  infinite  allow. 
From  whi'ih,  by  various  combination,  springs 
lliis  unconfin'd  diversity  of  things; 
Are  not,  in  this,  design  and  counsel  clear  ? 
Does  not  the  wise  Artificer  appear. 
Who  the  corporeal  particles  endued 
With  diffinrent  shape,  and  different  magnitude. 
That  from  their  mixtures  all  things  might  have 

birth. 
In  the  wide  sea,  and  air,  and  Heaven,  and  Earth  f 
To  all  these  figures  of  distinguished  kind. 
And  different  sizes,  are  not  ends  assignkl? 
Then  own  their  Cause  did  act  with  wise  intent. 
Which  did  those  sizes  square,  and  every  shape  in- 
vent. 

When  atoms  first  the  world  began  to  frame. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  every  number  came 
Of  such  a  figuite,  and  of  such  a  size, 
As  servM  to  found  the  Earth,  aud  spread  the  skies  ? 
Had  they  not  met  in  such  proportion,  were 
Their  form  and  number  not  as  now  they  are. 
In  a  rude  mass  they  had  confusedly  join'd, 
Not  in  a  finished  world,  like  this,  combined. 
Did  these  assemble  substances  reflect, 
'Hiat  here  a  beautious  fnimc  Uiey  must  erect  ? 
Did  they  a  general  council  wisely  call. 
To  lay  the  platform  of  each  mighty  bull ; 
To  settle  prudent  rules,  and  orders  make, 
In  rearing  worlds,  what  methods  they  should  take  ? 
I'o  every  Atom  was  his  task  enjoin'd? 
His  post,  and  fellow-labourers,  assignM  ? 
Did  they  consent  what  parts  they  should  compose; 
That  these  should  ether  make,  or  water  those  } 
That  some  should  be  the  Moon,  and  some  the 

FArth? 
Those  give  the  Sun,  and  these  the  planet,  birth  I 
If  all  these  noble  worlds  were  undesigned, 
And  carry'd  on  without  a  Conscious  Mind  ; 
Oh,  hnppy  accident !  auspicious  chance  ! 
Tliat  in  such  order  made  the  work  advance  ! 
At  length  to  such  admired  pc^rfection  brought 
The  finished  structure,  as  it  had  been  wrought 
With  art  tranbcendent  and  consummate  thought ! 

Sinct^  'tis  an  outrage  done  to  common  sense 
To  fix  a  central  point  in  space  immense ; 
Why  is  a  middle  to  the  Earth  assigned. 
To  whicti  your  ponderous  bodies  arc  inclined  ? 

Besides,  i-eflect  h-jw  this  terrestrial  mass 
Docs  the  whole  sea  a  thousand  tiuies  surpass; 
Which  in  a  line,  if  drawn  directly  doun. 
More  than  a  mile  in  depth  is  rarely  kuown. 
Now  if  by  chance, more  watery  atoms  cauie 
Thau  eartiiy,  to  compose  this  wondrous  frame  ; 
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Or  bad  thej  both  in  equal  nttmber  met. 
Which  might  as  well  have  been,  bad  Chaace 

thouifht  fit  i 
Or  if  the  watery  (we  no  ferther  press) 
Were  but  an  hundred  times  in  number  less  ^ 
This  globe  had  lain,  if  not  a  general  Hood, 
At  least  a  fen,  a  mass  of  ooze  and  mud, 
With  no  rich  fruit,  or  verdant  beauty,  blest. 
Wild  and  unpeopled,  or  by  man,  or  beast. 

Who  will  our  orb's  unequal  &ce  explain. 
Which  Epicurus  made  all  smooth  and  plain  ? 
How  did  thy  rocks,  O  Eartli  1  thy  hills,  arise  ? 
How  did  thy  giant  sons  invade  the  skies  ? 
Lucretius,  "  that  it  happened  thus,"  replies. 

Now  give  us  leave,  great  poet,  to  demand, 
How  the  capacious  hollow  iu  the  land 
Was  first  producM,  with  ease  to  entertain 
AW  the  assembled  waters  of  the  maiu  ? 
When  Earth  was  made,  this  hollow  fur  the  sea 
Was  form'd ;  but  how  it  bappeu'd  so  to  be  ? 
*'  It  on  a  time  fell  out,  that  every  wave 
Forsook  the  Earth,  aiid  fiird  the  mi^^hty  cave. 
Which  happcnM  opportunely  to  be  there. 
Where  now  their  heads  the  rolling  billows  rear. 
It  then  fell  out,  that  stones  did  rocks  compose. 
That  vales  subsided,  and  that  hills  arose.". 
Thus  the  formation  of  the  world  you  know ; 
So  all  events  fell  out,  and  all  things  happened  so. 

Can  tales  more  senseless,  ludicrous,  and  vain, 
By  winter-fires,  old  nurses  entertain  ? 
Does  this  unfold  how  all  things  first  were  made 
Without  divine  and  supernatural  aid  ? 
His  penetration  has  Lucretius  shown. 
By  saying  things  proceed  from  Chance  alone. 
As  their  edkient  cause,  that  is,  from  none  ? 
But  let  your  troops,  which  rang'd  the. plains  of 

night. 
And  through  the  vacant  wiugM  their  careless  flight, 
The  high  command  of  ruling  Chance  obey ; 
I'nguided  a!»d  unconscious  of  the  way, 
Let  them  advaoice  to  one  determin'd  place, 
PrescTib*d  by  Chance,  in  all  th'  unmeasured  space  j 
Their  proper  stations  undirected  find. 
To  form  a  world  that  never  was  designed  j 
Let  all  the  rolling  glolies,  and  spacious  skies. 
From  happy  hits  of  heedless  atoms  rise  i 
Be  thus  the  Firth's  unmov'd  foundations  laid. 
Thus  the  thin  regions  of  the  air  display'd  ; 
Chance  shall  the  planets  in  thejr  place  suspend. 
Between  these  worlds  th*  ethereal  plains  extend; 
Direct  the  Sun  to  that  convenieut  seat. 
Whence  he  (lisplays  his  lustre  and  his  heat. 
•  This  labour,  all  this  progress,  is  in  vain, 
I'^nless  the  orbs  their  various  motions  gain  : 
For  let  the  Sun  in  buoyant  ether  float. 
Nor  nearer  to  the  Earth,  nor  more  remote; 
Yet  did  his  orb  unmov'd  its  beams  diffuse, 
He  'd  sure  destruction  to  the  Earth  produce; 
One  half  for  heat,  and  one  for  cold,  would  pray ; 
This  would  abhor  the  night,  and  that  the  day  : 
Did  he  not  yearly  through  the  zodiac  pass. 
Were  he  not  constant  to  his  daily  race. 
He  would  uot,  by  alternate  shade  and  light. 
Produce  the  needful  change  of  day  and  night: 
Nor  would  the  various  seasons  of  the  year, 
By  turns  rev;)lviMg,  rise  and  disappear. 
Now  can  judicious  atomists  conceive, 
Ciianco  to  the  Sun  could  this  just  impulse  give, 
By  which  the.  s^iurce  of  day  so  swiftly  Hies, 
liis  stages- keeps,  aud  traverses  the  skies  } 


We  ask  you,  whence  these  constant  motions  flow } 
Will  learned  heads  reply,  **  They  happened  so  ?'*- 
You  say,  this  solar  orb,  first  mov*d  by  chance. 
Does  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  advance ! 
We  ask,  why  first  in  these  determin'd  ways 
He  chose  to  move  ?  Why  thence  he  never  strays  ? 
Why  did  he  ne'er,  si  nee- time  began,  decline 
His  round  diurnal,  or  his  annual  line  ? 
So  steadily  does  fickle  Fortune  steer 
Th'  obedient  orb,  that  it  should  never  err; 
Should  never  start  aside,  and  never  stray  ; 
Never  in  pathless  ether  miss  his  way  ? 
Why  does  he  ne'er  beyond  the  tropics  go? 
Why  still  revolve  ?  why  travel  to  and  fro  ? 
Will  it  a  wise  philosopher  content, 
To  say  these  motions  came  by  accident. 
That  all  is  undesigned,  fortuitous  event  ? 
But  if  the  sluggish  Sun  you  '11  not  disturb. 
But  motion  give  to  this  terrestrial  orb  ; 
Still  of  the  Earth  we  the  same  question  ask. 
Which,  to  explain,  you  have  as  hard  a  task. 

Can  Chance  this  frame,  these  artful  scenes  erect. 
Which  knows  not  works  less  artful  to  efiiect  ? 
Did  it  mechanic  engines  e'er  produce, 
A  globe,  or  tube  of  astronomic  use  ? 
Why  do  not  vesseb,  built  and  rigg'd  by  Chance, 
Drawn  iu  long  order,  on  the  billows  dance } 
Might  not  the  Sovereign  Cause,  with  greater  ease, 
A  navy  build,  than  make  the  winds  and  seas? 
Let  atoms  once  the  form  of  letters  take 
By  ChancCj  and  let  those  huddled  letters  make 
A  finished  poem  by  a  lucky  hit. 
Such  as  the  Grecian,  or  tlie  Mantuan,  writ; 
Then  we  'II  embrace  the  doctrines  you  advance. 
And  yield  the  world*s  fair  poem  made  by  Chaace. 
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Thb  introduction.  A  description  of  the  calamitoii!^ 
state  of  mankind,  by  -reason  of  innumerable 
woes  and  suflTerings  to  which  they  are  obnoxi- 
ous. Diseases  of  the  body.  Trouble  and  grief 
of  mind.  Violence  and  oppression.  The  vicissi- 
tude of  human  af&irs,  and  the  certain  prospect 
of  death.  Whence  it  appears^  that  it  suits  the 
state  of  mankind,  and  therefore  is  desirable, 
there  should  be  a  God.  Arguments  against  the 
fatalists,  who  assert  the  eternity  of  the  world. 
There  must  be  granted  some  self- existent  and 
independent  being.  The  corporeal  world  can- 
not be  that  being :  proved  from  its  mutability, 
and  the  variety  of  forms  rising  and  disappear- 
ing in  the  several  parts  of  Nature ;  from  the 
possibility  of  conceiving,  without  any  conse- 
quent contradiction,  less  or  more  parts  in  the 
worhl,  than  are  actually  existent;  from  the 
possiltility  of  plants  and  animals  having  had 
difierent  shapes,  and  liiiilis,  iinom  what  tbey 
now  have.  The  pretended  fatal  chain  of  things 
not  s"lf -existent  aiKl  indep>ndent;  because  all 
its  links  or  parts  are  dependent,  and  obnoxious 
to  corruption.  Fate,  a  word  without  stmsc  or 
meaning.  Two  more  arguuients  against  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  light  of  the  Sun,  and  of  motion.  An* 
stotlc's  scheme  considered  and  coufutedi 
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An,  hapless  mortal  man !  ah,  rigid  Fate ! 
What  cares  attend  our  short,  uncertain  state ! 
How  wide  a  front,  how  deep  and  black  a  rear. 
What  sad  varieties  of  grief  and  fear. 
Drawn  in  array,  exert  their  fiat^lrage, 
And  gall  obnoxious  life  through  eirery  stage,  ^ 
From  infancy  to  youth,  from  youth  to  age ! ' 

Who  can  compile  a  roll  of  all  our  woes  ? 
Our  friends  are  faithless,  and  sincere  our  foes|  - 
The  poispnM  arrows  of  an  envions  tongue 
Improve  our  errours,  and  our  virtues  wrong; 
Th'  oppretbor  now,  with  arbitrary  might, 
IVamples  on  law,  and  robs  us  of  oar  right; 
Pangers  unseen  on  every  side  invade. 
And  snares  o'er  all  th'  unfaithful  ground  ^re  laid, 

Oft  wottads  from  foreign  violence  we  feel, 
Now  from  the  rufAao'St  now  the  wfirnor's,  steel  4 
By  bruises  of  by  labour  we  are  pain'd ; 
A  bone  disjointed^  or  a  sinew  strain'd ; 
Now  festering  sores  afflict  our  toctur'd  limbs ; 
Kpw  to  the  yielding  licart  the  gangrene  climbs, 

Acute  distempers  fierce  our  veins  assail, 
Rush  on  with  fiiry,  and  by  storm  prevail ; 
Others  with  thrift  dispense  their  stores  of  grief, 
And  by  the  sap  prolong  the  siege  of  life ; 
While  to  the  grave  we  A>r  deliverance  cry^ 
And,  promised  still,  afc  still  denied  to  die. 

See  coBc,  gout,  and  stone,  a  cruel  train, 
Oppos'd  by  all  the  heating  race  in  vain ; 
Their  various  racks  and  lingering  plagues  empkgr, 
Relieve  each  other,  apd  by  turns  annoy. 
And,  tyrant  like,  torment,  but  not  destroy. 
We  noxious  insects  in  our  bowels  feed. 
Engender  deaths,  and  dark  destruction  bfeed^ 
The  spleen  with  sullen  vapours  clouds  the  brain. 
And  binds  the  spirits  in  its  heavy  chain : 
Howe'er  the  cause  fantastic  may  appear, 
Th*  effect  is  real,  and  the  pain  sincere. 
Hydropic  wretches  "by  dftg^ecs  decay, 
Oiowing  the  more,  the  more  they  waste  away ; 
By  their  own  ruins  they  augmented  lie. 
With  thirst  and  heat  s^idst  a  deluge  t^ ; 
And  while  in  floods  of  water  these  expire. 
More  scorching  perish  by  the  fevcr^s  fire ; 
Stretched  on  our  downy,  yet  uneasy  beds, 
We  change  our  pillows,  and  we  raise  our  heads; 
From  side  to  bide,  in  vain,  for  rest  we  turii, 
With  cold  we  shiver,  or  with  heat  we  bum; 
Of  night  impatient,  we  demand  the  day  : 
The  day  arrives,  and  for  the  night  we  pray; 
The  night  and  day  successive  come  and  go. 
Our  lasting  pains  no  interruption  know; 

Since  man  is  bom  to  so  much  woe  and  care. 
Must  still  new  terrours  dread,  new  sorrows  bear ; 
Does  it  not  suit  the  state  of  human  kind. 
There  should  preside  a  good  Almighty  Mind ; 
A  Cause  Supreme,  that  might  all  nature  steer. 
Avert  our  dang*  r,  and  prevent  our  fear; 
Who,  when  implor'd,  might  timely  succour  give. 
Solace  our  anguish,  and  our  wants  relieve ; 
Father  of  comfort,  might  our  souls  sustain. 
When  prest  with  grief,  and  mitigate  our  pain  ? 

Tis  certain  something,  from  all  ages  past, 
Wtthontbeghmingwas,  and  still  will  last; 
For  If  of  time  one  period  e'er  had  been 
When  nothing  was,  then  nothing  could  begin. 
That  things  should  to  themselves  a  being  give, 
Reluctant  reason  never  can  conceive. 
If  you  affirm,  effects  themselves  produce, 
YoQ  shock  the  nund,  and  contraction  ckoose; 


For  they,  'tis  clear,  must  act  and  notva,  t>eibc« 
They  were  in  being,  or  had  motive  power; 
As  active  causes  must,  of  right,  at  coce 
Existence  claim,  and  as  effects  renounce. 
Then  something  is,  which  n(>  beginning  had, 
A  causeless  cause,  or  nothing  could  be  made. 
Which  must  by  pufe  necessity  exist. 
And  whose  duration  nothing  can  rraist 

Let  us  inquire,  and  search,  by  due  degreef. 
What,  who,  this  self-existent  being  is. 

Should  this  material  world's  capacious  frame 
Uncaus'd  and  independent  being  cia)m ; 
It  would,  thus  fonn'd  and  fashion'd  as  we  see. 
Derive  existence  from  necessity, 
And  then  to  ages  unconHnM  m\ist  last. 
Without  the  least  diversity  or  waste. 
Necessity,  vicw'd  with  f^entive  thought. 
Does  plain  impossibility  denote, 
Thajt  tilings  should  not  exist,  which  actual  are. 
Or  in  another  shape  or  different  modes  appear. 

But  t>ee  in  all  corporeal  Nature's  scene. 
What  changes,  what  diversities,  have  been  ! 
Matter  not  long  the  same  appearance  makes. 
But  shifts  her  old,  and  a  new  figure  takes : 
If  now  she  lies  in  Winter's  rigid  arms» 
Dishonour'd  and  despoil'd  of  all  her  charms. 
Soft  vernal  airs  will  iMVje  th'  unkind  embrace. 
And  genial  dews  renew  her  wither'd  face  ; 
Like  hhled  nymphs  transformM,  she^  now  a  trre^ 
Now  weeps  into  a  flood,  and  streamin|^  seeks  th^ 

sea. 
She's  now  a  gaudy  fiy,  before  a  wo^m. 
Below  a  vapour,  and  above  a  storm ; 
This  opze  was  late  a  monster  of  the  main, 
Tt)at  turf  a  lowing  grazer  of  the  plain, 
A  lion  this  did  o'er  the  forest  reign. 
Regard  that  fehr»  that  branching  laurel-plant. 
Behold  tha^  lovely  blushing  aniarant ; 
One  might  have  William's  broken  frame  assom'd. 
And  one  from  bright  Maria's  dust  have  bloom'd. 
These  shifting  scenes,  these  quick  rotations,  show 
Things  from  necessity  could  ne\'er  flow. 
But  must  to  mind  and  choice  precarious  being  owe. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  Nature  ever  was 
Without  beginning,  and  without  a  cause; 
As  her  l^i-Kt  order,  disposition,  frame. 
Must  then  subsist  unchangeably  the  same ; 
So  must  our  mind  pronounce,  it  would  not  be 
Within  the  reach  of  possibility, 
That  e'er  the  world  a  being  could  have  had 
Different  from  what  it  is,  or  could  be  made 
Of  more  or  less,  or  other  parts  than  those 
Which  the  corporeal  universe  compose. 
Now,  fatalists,  we  ask,  if  thpsc  subvert 
Reason's  establish'd  maxims,  wbo  assent, 
That  we  the  world's  existence  may  conceive. 
Though  we  one  atom  out  of  Nature  leave ; 
Though  some  one  wandering  orb,  or  twinkling  st^» 
Were  absent  from  the  Heavens,  which  now  is  there  ; 
Though  some  one  kind  of  plant,  f«r  fly,  or  worm. 
No  being  ha|l,  or  had  another^  form  } 
And  might  not  other  animals  arise. 
Of  different  figure,  and  of  difierent  size  ? 
In  the  wide  womb  of  possibility 
lie  many  things,  which  ne'er  may  actual  be ; 
And  more  productions,  of  a  various  kind. 
Will  cause  no  contradiction  in  the  mind. 
'Tis  possible  the  things  in  Nature  found. 
Might  different  fomis  and  different  parts  Imve 
ewn'd: 
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Tli«  boar  micrbt  wear  « trunk,  the  -wolf  a  horn, 
Tbe  f»«aiXH*k'i  train  the  bittern  might  adorn ; 
Stfong  tuiks  might  in  tbe  hkirse's  mouth  hare 


And  lions  might  have  spots,  a^d  leopards  nonew 

Bat,  if  the  work!  knows  no  snperior  cause. 
Obeys  no  sovereign's  arbitrary  laws; 
If  absolute  necessity  maintains 
Of  causes  and  effects  the  iaUl  chains ; 
"What  could  one  motion  stop,  change  one  event  ? 
It  would  transcend  the  wide,  the  vast  extent. 
The  utmost  stretch  of  possibility, 
That  things,  from  what  they  are,  should  disagree. 

If,  to  elude  this  reasoning,  you  reply, 
•*  Things,  what  they  aVe,  are  by  necessity ; 
Which  never  else  so  aptly  could  conspire 
To  serve  the  whole,  and  Nature's  ends  acquire ; 
To  form  the  beauty,  order,  harmony, 
Which  we  through  all  the  works  of  Nature  see  :** 
Keady  we  this  assertion  will  allow, 
For  what  Can  more  exalted  wisdom  show  ? 
With  zeal  we  this  necessity  defend. 
Of  means  directed  to  their  useful  end ; 
But  'tis  not  that  ^ich  latalists  intend, 
Kor  that  which  we  oppose  in  this  debate. 
An  ttncontroll'd  necessity  of  Fate. 
Which  all  things  blindly  does  and  must  produce, 
TToconscious  of  their  goodness  and  their  use. 
Which  cannot  ends  de^gn,  nor  means  convenient 
choose. 

If  you  persist,  and  fondly  will  maintain 
Of  causes  and  efl^icts  an  endless  train ; 
That  this  successive  series  still  has  been. 
Will  never  cease,  and  never  did  begin ; 
That  things  did  always,  as  they  do,  proceed, 
And  no  First  Cause,  no  wise  t)irector,  need : 
Say,  if  no  links  of  all  yonr  fatal  chain 
Free  from  corruption,  and  unchanged,  remain} 
If  of  the  whole  each  part  in  time  arose, 
And  to  a  canse  its  borrow'd  being  owes ; 
How  then  the  whole  can  independent  be  I 
How  have  a  being  from  necessity  ? 
Is  not  the  whole,  ye  learned  heads,  the  same 
With  all  the  parts,  and  dilfierent  but  in  name  ? 
Could  e'er  that  wbole  the  least  perfection  show, 
WhkHi  from  the  parts,  that  form  it,  did  not  flow } 
Tlien,  tell  us,  can  it  fkom  its  parfft  derive. 
What  in  themselves  those  ^rts  bad  Hot  to  gsre  ? 

Farther  to  clear  the  subject  in  debate. 
Inform  us,  what  jrou  understand  by  Fate. 
Have  3rou  a  just  idea  in  the  mind 
Of  this  great  cause  of  things  by  you  assigned  } 
If  yon  tbe  order  and  dependence  mean. 
By  which  cflects  upon  their  causes  lean, 
Tbe  long  successioa  of  th*  eiftcient  train. 
And  firm  coherence  of  th'  extended  chain) 
Then  Fate  is  nothing  but  a  mode  of  things. 
Which  from  oootinued  revolution  springs  ; 
A  pore  relation,  and  a  mere  respect. 
Between  the  cause  effective  and  th'  eflbct. 
If  causes  and  eflbcts  themselves  are  that 
Which  your  clear-sighted  schools  intend  by  Fate ; 
Then  Fate  by  no  idea  can  be  known, 
*Tu  oat  thing  only,  as  a  heap  is  one : 
You  no  distingnnh'd  being  by  it  mean. 
But  all  th'  effects  and  causes  that  have  been. 
If  yott  assert,  that  each  sufficient  caase 
Must  act  by  fix'd  ineviuble  laws; 
If  yon  affirm  thb  neoe«ary  sute, 
Aad  tell  us  this  necessity  is  Fate  i 


When  will  yon  bless  th«  world  w!th  light  to  see 
The  spring  and  soni-ce  of  this  necessity  ? 
Say,  what  did  so  dispose,  so  things  ordain. 
To  form  the  links  of  all  the  casual  chain^ 
That  Nature,  by  inevitable  force, 
Should  run  one  ring,  and  keep  one  steady  <!ourea^ 
That  things  must  needs  in  one  set  order  flow. 
And  all  events  mnst  happen  as  they  do  ? 
Can  you  no  proof  of  3rour  assertion  And  ? 
Produce  no  reason  to  convince  the  mind. 
That  Nature  this  determin'd  way  must  go? 
Are  all  things  thus,  because  they  must  be  so  ? 
We  grant,  with  ease,  there  is  necessity. 
The  Source  of  things  should  self-existent  bcb 
But  then  he's  not  a  necessary  cause; 
He  freely  acts  by  arbitrary  laws : 
He  gave  to  beings  motive  energy, 
AmJ  active  thinp  to  passive  did  apply ; 
In  such  wise  order  all  thin^  did  dispose. 
That  of  events  necessity  afose : 
Without  his  aid,  say,  how  Will  you  maintain 
Your  fatal  link  of  causes  ?  HenCe  'tis  plain, 
While  the  word  Fate  you  thus  affect  to  use, 
You  coin  a  senseless  term,  th*  Unwary  to  amuse. 

You,  who  assert  the  world  did  ne'er  commence. 
Prepare  against  this  reasoning  your  defence. 
If  solar  bmis,  which  through  th'  expansion  dar^ 
Corporeal  are,  as  learned  schools  assert ; 
Since  still  they  flow,  and  no  supply  repays 
The  lavish  Sun  hb  dissipated  rays  j 
Grant,  that  his  radiant  orb  did  ne'er  begin. 
And  that  his  motions  have  eternal  been; 
Then,  by  eternal,  infirfite  expense. 
By  unrecniited  waste,  and  spoils  immense, 
By  certain  fate  to  slow  destruction  doom'd. 
His  glorions  stock  long  since  bad  been  consum'd; 
Of  light  unthrifty,  and  profuse  of  day, 
The  ruinM  globe  had  spent  his  latest  ray, 
Dispers'd  in  beams  eternally  displayed, 
Had  lost  in  ether  roanlM,  and  loose  in  atoms  stray 'd. 

Grant,  *hat  a  grain  g^  matter  would  outweigh 
The  light  the  Sun  dispenses  in  a  day 
Through  all  the  stages  of  his  heavenly  way  ^ 
That  in  a  year  the  golden  torrents,  sent 
From  the  bright  source,  its  losses  scarce  augments 
Yet  without  end,  jf  you  the  waste  repeat, 
Th*  eternal  loss  grows  infinitely  great 
Then,  should  the  Suit  of  finite  bulk  sustain. 
In  every  age,  the  loss  but  of  k  grsUn  ; 
If  we  suppose  those  ages  infinite. 
Could  there  remain  one  particle  of  light  ? 

Reflect,  that  motion  must  abate  its  force. 
As  more  or  less  obstructed  in  its  course; 
That  all  tbe  heavenly  orbs,  while  turning  round^ 
Have  some  resistance  from  the  medium  round: 
Be  that  resistance  ne'er  so  faint  and  weak, 
If  'tis  eternal,  'twill  all  motioti  break ; 
If  in  each  age  you  grzmt  the  least  decrease. 
By  infinite  succession  it  must  cease. 
Hence,  if  the  orbs  have  still  re«sted  been 
By  air,  or  light,  or  ether,  ne'er  so  thin  ; 
Long  since  their  motion  must  have  been  suppi^ 
The  stars  had  stood,  the  Sun  had  lam  at  rest ; 
So  vain,  so  wild  a  scheme,  you  fktalisU  have 

Let  us  the  wise  positions  now  survey      tdreiS'd  t 
Of  Aristotle^s  school,  who's  pleas'd  to  say, 
Nothing  can  move  itself,  no  inward  power 
To  any  being  motion  can  procnre. 
Whatever  is  mov'd,  its  motion  must  derive 
From  sooiethmg  else,  which  mttst  an  (mp^M  gh^i 
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And  yet  no  being  motion  could  begin  ; 
Else  motion  might  not  have  eternal  been. 
That  matter  never  did  begin  to  move, 
But  in  th'  immense  from  endless  ages  strove, 
Tl»e  Stagyiitc  thus  undertakes  to  prove. 
He  says,  **  of  motion  time  the  measure  is  j" 
Then  that*s  eternal  too,  as  well  as  this. 
Motion  through  ages  without  limit  flow». 
Since  time,  tts  measure,  no  beginning  knottrs. 
This  feeble  base  upholds  our  author's  hopes, 
And  ^21  his  mighty  super>tnictnre  props. 
On  this  he  all  his  towering  fabric  rcare, 
Sequel  on  sequel  heaps,  to  reach  the  spheres. 
But  if  this  definition  ybu  deny 
Of  time,  on  which  his  building  does  rely. 
You  bring  his  lofty  Babel  from  the  sky : 
A  thousand  fine  deductions  you  confound. 
Scatter  his  waste  philosophy  around. 
And  level  all  his  structure  wth  the  ground.    . 

We  tlien  this  dofmilion  thus  defeat : 
Time  is  no  measure,  which  can  motion  meet; 
For  men  of  reasoning  faculties  will  see, 
That  time  can  nothing  but  duration  be 
Of  beings ;  and  duration  can  suggest 
Nothing  or  of  their  motion,^or  their  rest ; 
Only  prolonged  existence  it  implies, 
Whether  the  thing  is  mov'd,  or  quiet  lies. 
This  single  blow  will  all  the  pile  subvert. 
So  prpudly  raised,  but  with  so  little  art 

But,  since  the  author  has  such  fame  acquired, 
And  as  a  god  of  science  been  admir'd, 
A  stricter  view  we'll  of  his  system  take. 
And  of  the  parts  a  short  examen  make. 
Let  us  observe,  what  light  his  scheme  afibrds, 
His  undigested  heap  of  doubtful  words. 
Great  Stagyrite,  the  lost  inquirer  show 
The  spring  whence  motion  tfid  for  ever  flow  ; 
Since  nothing  of  itself  e'er  moves  or  strives, 
Tell  what  begins,  what  the  first  impulse  gives. 
Hear  how  the  man,  who  all  in  fame  sur- 
mounts. 
For  motion's  spring  and  principle  accounts. 
To  his  supreme,  unmov'd,  unactive  god, 
He  the  first  sphere  appoints,  a  blest  abode  j 
Who  sits  supinely  on  his  azure  throne. 
In  contemplation  of  himself  alone ; 
Is  wholly  mindless  of  the  world,  and  void 
Of  providential  care,  and  unemployed. 
To  all  the  spheres  inferior  are  assigned 
Gods  subaltern,  and  ofinferior  kind : 
On  these  he  sel&existence  docs  confer. 
Who,  as  the  god  supreme,  eternal  are; 
With  admiration  mov'd,  and  ardent  love, 
They  all  their  spheres  around  in  order  move; 
And  from  these  heavenly  revolutions  flow 
AH  motions,  which  are  found  in  things  below. 

If  you  demand  by  what  impulsive  force 
The  under-gods  begin  their  circling  course ; 
He  sayB,.a8  things  desirable  excite 
Desire,  and  objects  move  the  appetite ; 
Sq  his  first  god,  by  kindling-ardent  love. 
Docs  all  the  gods  in  seats  inferior  move : 
Thus  mov'd,  they  move  around  their  mighty 
.With  their  refulgent  equipage  of  stars ;     [spheres, 
From  sphere  to  sphere  communicate  the  dance. 
Whence  all  in  heaxenly  harmony  advance; 
And  from  this  motion  propagated  rise 
All  motions  in  the  Marth,  and  air,  and  skies. 
'    And  thus  by  learned  Aristotle's  mind 
Ail  things  wera  form'd,  yet  nothing  was  designed. 


He  owns  no  choice,  no  arbitrary  n  flf, 

No  aitist's  hand,  and  no  excrte<l  skill , 

All  motion  flows  from  necessary  Fate, 

Which  nothing  docs  rci^ist,  or  can  abate; 

I'hings  sink  and  rise,  a  being  lose  or  gflin, 

In  a  coherent,  undissolving  chain  [tain. 

Of  causes  and  cffcts,  which  Natttre*s  course  ^u*- 

Th*  unmovcable  Supreme  the  rest  does  naove. 

As  proper  objects  raise  desire  and  love ; 

They,  mov'd  without  tlieir  choice,  without  con'> 

sent. 
Move  all  their  spheres  around  without  intent; 
WHiatc'er  he  calls  hw  moving  cause,  to  elioose 
He  gives  that  cause  no  pow|jr,  or  to  refuse. 
And  thus  fixMu  Fate  all  artftil  order  springs, 
This  rear'd  the  world,  this  is  the  rise  of  things* 

Now  give  us  leave  to  ask,  great  Stagyrite, 
How  the  first  god  th'  inferior  does  excite  ? 
Of  his  own  substance  docs  he  parts  convey. 
Whose  motive  force  the  under  gods  obey  ? 
If  so,  he  may  be  changed,  he  may  decay. 
But  if  by  stedfast  gazing  they  are  mov*d, 
And  admiration  of  the  object  lov»d  ; 
If  those  below  their  motive  force  acquire 
From  the  strong  impulse  of  divine  desire ; 
Tell  us,  what  good  your  god  supreme  can  grant. 
Which  those  beneath,  to  make  them  happy,  want. 
If  admiration  of  the  god  supreme. 
And  heavenly  raptures,  sboukl  their  breasts  in-   * 
Js  that  of  motion  a  resistless  cause,  [flame. 

Of  motion  constant  to  eternal  laws  ? 
Might  not  each  second  god  inactive  lie 
On  his  blue  sphere,  and  fix  his  ravish'd  eye 
On  the  Supreme  Unmoveable,  and  ne*er  * 
Be  forc'd  to  roll  around  his  solid  sphere  ? 
Say,  how  could  n'onder  drive  them  from  their 

place? 
How  in  a  circle  make  them  mn  their  race  ? 
How  keep  them  steady  in  one  certain  pace? 

He  this  a  fundamental  maxim  lays. 
That  Nature  wisely  acts  in  all  her  ways ; 
That  she  pursues  the  things  which  most  condaoe 
To  order,  beauty,  decency,  and  use. 
Who  can  to  reason  this  affront  endure  ? 
Should  it  derision  cause,  or  anger  more. 
To  hear  a  deep  philosopher  assert 
That  Nature,  not  endu'd  with  skill  or  art, 
Of  liberty  of  choice,  of  reason  void. 
Still  wisely  acts,  wherever  she's  employ'd  } 
Can  actions  be  denominated  wise. 
Which  from  a  brute  necessity  arise, 
Wliich  the  blind  agent  never  did  intend. 
The  means  nnchosen,  and  unknown  the  end  > 

On  this  be  laid  the  stress  of  this  debate ; 
What  wisely  acts  can  never  act  by  Fate. 
The  mcahs  and  end  must  first  be  understood ; 
The  means,  as  proper ;  and  the  end,  a«i  good  ; 
ITie  act  must  be  exerted  with  intent. 
By  using  means  to  gain  the  wish'd  event. 
But  can  a  senseless  and  unconscious  cause. 
By  foreign  impulse  mov'd,  and  fiital  laws. 
This  thing  as  good,  and  that  as  fit,  respect. 
Design  the  end,  and  then  the  means  elect? 
Nature,  you  grant,  can  no  event  intend. 
Yet  that  she  acts  with  prudence  you  pretend  : 
So  Nature  wisely  acts,  yet  acta  without  an  end  t 

Yet  while  this  prince  of  science  does  declare 
That  means  or  ends  wer« never  Nature's  care; 
That  things  which  seem  with'perfect  art  contriv'^^ 
By  the  resistless  force  of  Pate  airi  v'd ; 
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ThiseatttkmsttMker,  t5  •ecare  h»  fame. 
And  '6cape  the  atheist's  ignominious  name, 
Did  toliis  g.>ds  of  all  degrees  allow 
CouDsdl,  design,  and  power  to  choose  and  know. 
Yet,  since  he*s  pleased  so  plainly  to  assert. 
His  gods  no  act  of  reasoning  power  exert, 
Ko  maik  of  choice,  or  arbitrary  will, 
Employed  no  prudence,  and  expressM  no  skill, 
In  making  or  directing  Nature's  frame. 
Which  from  his  fete  inevitable  came  $ 
-These  gods  must,  as  to  us,  be  brute  and  blind. 
And  as  unuseful,  as  if  void  of  mind : 
Acting  without  intent,  or  care,  or  aim, 
Can  they -our  prayer  regard,  or  praises  claim? 
Of  all  the  irreligious  in  debate, 
This  shameful  errour  is  the  common  fete; 
That  though  they  cannot  but  distinctly  see 
In  Nature's  works,  and  whole  economy, 
Design  and  judgment  ih  a  high  degree ; 
This  judgment,  this  design,  they  ne'er  allow 
Do  from"  a  cause  endued  with  reason  flow. 
The  art  they  grant,  th'  artificer  reject. 
The  structure  own,  and  not  the  architect; 
That  unwise  Nature  all  things  wisely  makes, 
And  prudent  measures  without  prudence  Ukes. 

Qtfaot  that  their  admiration  and  their  love 
Of  tlic  first  god  may  ail  th'  inferior  move ; 
Orant,  too,  though  no  necessity  appears, 
That,  with  U»eir  rapture  mov'd,  they  move  their 

spheres : 
Tlicae  questions  let  the  Stagyrite  resolve, 
Why  they  at  all,  why  in  this  way  revolve  ? 
Declare  by  what  necessity  controU'd, 
In  one  dctermin'd  manner  they  are  roll'd  ? 
Why  is  their  swift  rotation  west  and  east. 
Rather  than  north  and  south,  or  east  and  west  ? 
W^hy  do  not  all  th'  inferior  spheres  obey 
The  highest  sphere's  ineiiUble  sway  ? 
Tell  us,  if  all  celestial  motions  rise 
From  revolutions  of  the  starry  skies, 
Whence  of  the  orbs  the  various  motions  come  ? 
Why  some  the  general  road  pursue ;  and  some 
In  e^her  stray,  and  disobedient  roam? 
If  yours  the  source  of  motion  is,  declare. 
Why  this  is  flx'd,  and  that  a  wandering  star  ? 
Tell  by  what  fate,  by  what  resistless  force. 
This  orb  has  one,  and  that  another  course? 
How  does  the  learned  Greek  the  cause  unfold. 
With  e<|ual  swiftness  why  the  Sun  is  roll'd 
Still  east  and  west,  to  mark  the  night  and  day  f 
Tu  form  Uie  year,  why  through  th'  ecliptic 

way? 
Wlu>t  magic,  what  n^essity,  confines 
The  solar  Qrb  between  the  tropic  lines  ? 
What  charms  in  those  enclianted  circles  dwell. 
That  with  controlling  power  the  Sun  repel  ? 
The  Stajryritc  to  this  no  answer  makts ; 
Of  the  vast  globe  so  little  thought  he  takes. 
That  he  to  solve  these  questions  never  strives. 
No  cause  or  of  its  place  or  motion  gives. 

But  farther  yet,  applauded  Greek,  suppose 
Celestial  motions  from  your  spring  arose  ; 
That  motion  down  to  all  the  worlds  bdow, 
Fr4iii  the  tirst  splieix-.,  may  propagaU-d  flow  : 
Since  you  of  tilings,  to  show  th'  emcient  source, 
Have  always  to  necessity  recourse  j 
From  what  necessity  tkj  spheres  proceed 
W^itli  such  a  mc:«ur'd,  such  a  certain  speed  ? 
"We  fain  .would  this  mysterious  cause  explore, 
Why  notion  yoA  aoteiOKr  Imb  oc  mDve, 


But  in  this  just  proportion  and  degree. 

As  suits  with  Nature's  just  economy. 

This  is  a  cause,  a  right  one  too,  we  grant. 

But  'tis  the  final,  we  th'  efficient  want ; 

With  greater  swiftness  if  the  spheres  were  wMrPd^ 

The  motion  given  to  this  inferior  world 

Too  violent  had  been  for  Nature's  use, 

Of  too  great  force  mix'd  bodies  to  produce; 

The  elements,  air,  water,  earth,  and  fire. 

Which  now  to  make  compounded  things  conspire, 

By  their  rude  shocks  could  never  have  combin'd. 

Or  had  been  disengag'd  as  soon  as  join'd : 

But  then,  had  motion  in  a  less  degree 

Been  given,  than  that  which  we  in  Nature  see  ; 

Of  greater  vigour  we  had  stood  in  need, 

To  mix  and  blend  the  elemental  seed. 

To  temper,  work,  incorporate,  and  bind. 

Those  principles,  that  thence,  of  e\'ery  kind. 

The  various  compound  beings  might  arise. 

Which  fill  the  earth  and  sea,  and  store  the  skiefc 

Say,  what  necessity,  what  fetal  laws. 

Did  in  such  due  proportion  motion  cause. 

Nor  more  or  less,  but  just  so  much  as  tends. 

Toi  frame  the  world,  and  serve  all  Nature's  ends? 

Ask  why  the  highest  of  the  rolling  spheres, 
Deck'd  to  profusion  with  refulgent  stars. 
And  all  with  bright  excrescences  ^nnbost, 
Has  the  whole  beauty  of  the  He&vens  engrest ; 
W^hcu  of  the  others,  to  dispel  the  night, 
F.ach  owns  a  single,  solitary  light ; 
Only  one  planet  in  a  sphere  is  found, 
Marchihg  in  air  his  melancholy  round  r  ' 
"  Nature,"  he  tells  us,  "  took  this  prudent  cart^ 
That  the  sublimest  and  tlie  noblest  sphere 
Should  be  with  nobler  decoration  blest. 
And  in  magnificence  outshine  the  rest ; 
That  so  its  greater  ornament  and  state 
Should  bear  proportion  with  its  greater  height.*^ 
It  seems  then  Nature  does  not  only  find 
Means  to  be  good,  beneficent,  and  kind, 
But  has  for  beauty  and  for  onlcr  car'd, 
Does  rank,  and  state,  and  decency,  regard. 

Now,  should  he  not  considering  men  forgive^ 
If,  sway'd  by  this  assertion,'  they  believe. 
That  Nature,  which  does  decency  respect,    , 
Is  something  which  can  reason,  choose,  reflect? 
Or  that  soine  wise  director  must  preside 
O'er  Xatmre's  works,  and  all  her  motions  gnide  } 
You  hfre  should  that  necessity  declare, 
Why  all  the  stars  adorn  tlie  highest  sphere: 
Say,  how  is  this  th*  eiiect  of  fatal  laws. 
Without  reflecting  on  a  final  cause  ? 
One  sphese  has  all  the  stars;  we  ask  you,  why^ 
When  you  to  beauty  and  to  order  fly, 
You  plain  assert  the  truth  which  you  deny ; 
That  is.  that  Nature  has  wise  ends  in  view. 
With  forei^ight  works,  and  does  designs  purtoe. 
.  Thus  all  the  mighty  wiu,  that  have  easay'd 
To  e;cplicate  the  means  how  things  are  made 
By  Nature's  power,  without  the  Hand  Divine^ 
Tlie  final  causes  of  efieets  assign. 
They  say,  that  this  or  that  is  so  or  so, 
That  huch  events  in  such  succession  flow ; 
Because  convenience,  d<  cency,  and  use, 
Hcqititts  that  Nature  thincs  should  thus  pro<lttC6b 
They,  in  tlieir  demonstrations,  always  vaunt 
Efficient  frfuSt-s,  wliich  they  always  want* 
But  thus  they  yield  tlie  question  in  debafe, 
And  grant  the  iwpotenoe  of  Chance  and  Fate^ 
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For,  till  they  show  by  what  necessity 
Things  have'the  disposition  which  we  see, 
Whether  it  be  derived  from  Fate  or  Chance, 
Kot  the  Teast  step  in  science  they  advance. 

Grant  N&ture  furnishM,  at  her  vast  ^pense^ 
One  room  of  state  with  such  magnificence. 
That  it  mig-ht  shine  above  tho  others  bright, 
Adom*d  with  numerous  bumishM  balls  of  light ; 
Does  she  on  one  by  decent  rules  dispense 
Of  constellations  such  a  wealth  immense, 
W^ile  the  next  sphere,  in  amplitude  and  height^ 
Rolls  on  with  one  erratic  lonely  litrht? 
But  be  it  so,  the  question's  stiil  the  same. 
Tell  us,  from  what  necessity  it  came  ? 

Let  us  the  great  philosopher  attend, 
While  to  the  worlds  below  his  thoughts  descend  t 
His  elements,  "  F^rth,  Water,  Air,  and  Fhre, 
!tie  says,  "  to  make  all  compound  things,  con* 

8t>it«;*» 
He  ih  the  midst  leaves  the  dull  Earth  At  rest^ 
In  the  soft  bosom  of  the  Air  caressM ; 
The  red-wingM  Fire  must  to  the  Moon  arise, 
Hover  in  Uir,  and  lick  qontigitous  skies ; 
Ka  charms,  no  force,  can  make  the  Fire  descend, 
Kor  can  the  Earth  to  seats  superior  tend  i 
Both,  unmolested,  peace  for  ever  own, 
This  in  the  middle,  that  beneath  the  Moon  i 
Water  and  Air  not  so ;  for  they,  by  Fate 
AssignM  to  constant  duty,  always  wait ; 
lleady  by  turns  to  rise  or  to  descend. 
Nature  against  a  vacant  to  defend ; 
For  should  a  void  her  monarchy  invade. 
Should  in  her  works  the  smallest  breach  be  made, 
TbAt  breach  the  mighty  fobric  would  dissolve, 
And  in  immediate  ruin  all  involve^ 
A  consequence  so  dismal  to  prevent. 
Water  and  Air  are  still  (as  said)  intent 
To  mount  or  fall,  this  way  or  that  to  fly, 
Seek  subterranean  vaults,*  or  climb  the  sky  I 
While  these  with  so  mtich  duty  are  opprest^ 
*rhc  F^rth  aAd  Fire  are  privileg'd  with  rest 
These  elements,  'tis  clear,  have  not  discemM 
The  interest  of  the  whole,  nor  are  conCem'd 
Lest  they,  when  once  an  interposing  void 
Has  Nature's  frame  o'ertum'd,  should  be  desttoy'd^ 

Tell,  why  these  simple  elements  are  four  ^ 
Why  just  so  many  ?  why  not  less  or  more  ? 
IX)es  this  fttrni  pure  necessity  proceed  ^ 
Or  say,  does  Nature  just  that  number  need  ? 
If  this,  you  mock  us,  atid  decline  the  task ; 
You  grve  the  final  cause,  when  we  th*  efiicielit  ask. 
It  that,  how  often  shall  we  call,  in  vain, 
ThAt  ytJU  would  this  necessity  estplain? 

Btlt  berefbrgiye  me,  lilmous  Stagyrite, 
If  I  esteem  it  idle  to  recite 
The  reasons  (so  yon  call  theih)  which  yoli  give 
To  make  us  this  necessity  believe ; 
Reasons  fio  trifling,  so  absurd,  and  dry. 
That  those  should  blush,  who  make  a  grare  reply. 

Ycoir  elements  we  grant :  but  now  declare 
How  you  to  fbrm  compounded  things  prepare. 
And  mix  your  fire  and  water,  earth  and  air  } 
The  swift  rotation  of  the  spheres  above. 
Yon  say,  must  all  mferior  bodies  move ; 
The  elements  in  sublmyary  space 
Are  by  this  impulse  forc'd  to  leave  their  place ; 
By  various  agitadoos  they  combine. 
In  diifierent  forms,  by  different  mixtures  join ; 
Blended  and  justly  tempered,  they  compound 
All  thingt  in  all  th'  inferior  r^ioni  found ; 


Thus  beings  fWnn  th*  incorpdrated  Ibnf 
Result,  by  undesigning  Nature's  power. 
Hence  metikis,  plants,  and  minerals  arise. 
The  clouds,  and  all  the  metebrs  of  the  skies ! 
Hence  all  the  clans  that  haubt  the  hill  or  w<x>d| 
That  beat  the  air,  or  cbt  the  limpid  flood ! 
£v*n  man,  their  lord,  hence  Into  being  catne, 
Breath'd  the  pUre  air,  and  felt  the  vital  flame ! 
Say,  is  not  this  a  noble  scheme,  a  piece 
Worthy  the  StAgyrite,  and  worthy  Greece  ? 

Butno#,  Acute  philosopher,  declare 
How  this  rotation  of  the  heavenly  sphere 
Can  mingle  fire  and  water,  earth  and  air? 
The  ire  that  ciwells  beneath  the  lunar  ball. 
To  meet  ascending  earth,  must  downward  falL 
Now  turn  your  sphere  contiguous  to  the  fire. 
Will  from  its  seat  that  element  retire  ? 
The  sphere  could  never  drive  its  neighbour  down^ 
But  g^ve  a  circling  motion,  like  its  own* 
So  give  the  air  impressbn  from  above, 
It  in  a  whirl  vertiginous  would  move; 
And  thus  the  rolling  spheres  can  ne'er  displace 
The  fire  or  air,  to  make  a  mingled  mass ; 
The  elements  distinct  might  keep  their  seat. 
Elude  the  rufnie,  and  yoUr  scheme  defeat. 

But  since  th'  applauded  author  will  dematml 
For  complex  bodies  no  director's  hand ; 
Since  art  without  an  artist  he  maintains, 
A  building  rears  without  a  builder's  pains  ; 
He  comes  at  length  to  Epicurus'  scheme, 
Pleas'd  by  his  model  compound  works  to  frantb 
One  all  his  various  atoms  does  unite 
Toformmixtthingsj  the  fiimous  Stagyrit^ 
By  his  invented  elements  combin'd. 
Composes  beings  of  each  different  kmd  ; 
But  both  agree,  while  both  alike  deny 
The  gods  did  e'er  their  care  or  tbou^t  Appl  jf 
To  form  or  rule  this  universal  firame. 
Which  or  from  Fate  or  casual  conconrse  caMS» 
Whether  to  raise  the  wortd  you  are  inclm'd 
By  this  man's  chance^  or  that  man'ft  fiite,  u  blind; 
If  still  mechanic,  necessary  laws 
Of  moving  matter  must  all  beings  causey  . 
If  artful  worki$  from  a  brute  cause  result. 
From  brings  unknown,  and  qualities  occnlt ; 
With  schemes  alike  absuM  our  reason  you  insolL 

And  now,  to  finish  this  leas  pleasant  task. 
Of  our  henown'd  philosopher  we  ask, 
How  was  the  Earth  determin'd  to  its  place  ? 
Why  did  it  first  the  middle  point  embmce  > 
What  bUndishroents,  what  stH>ng  attractive  power. 
What  happy  arts  adapted  to  allure. 
Were  by  that  single  point  of  all  the  void, 
To  captivate  and  charm  the  mass,  employ'd  t 
Or  what  machine^  what  grapples  did  it  cast 
On  ^Tth,  to  fix  it  to  the  centre  Cast  ? 
But  if  the  Earth,  by  strong  enchantment  caught. 
This  point  of  all  the  Vacant  fondly  sought. 
Since  it  is  unintelligent  and  blind. 
Could  it  the  way,  the  nearest  could  it  find  > 
When  at  that  point  arriv'd,  how  did  it  know 
It  was  arriv'd,  and  should  no  farther  go? 
When  in  a  gibbous  .finm  collected  there. 
What  i^ondrotts  cement  made  the  parU  odbare  f 
Why  did  the  ort>  suspended  there  remain 
Fix'dandunmov*d?  What  does  its  weight  snataitt  2 
Tell  what  its  faU  prevent^)  can  limild  air 
The  Bcmderoas  pUe  on  its  weak  odnrnns  bear  } 
The  Earth  must,  in  its  gravity's  despight. 
Uphold  itself;  ottrciielc»Stafyri^ 
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For  its  wappovt,  hu  no  proviaioQ  inade, 

No  pUlar  rear'd»  and  no  foundation  laid :      * 

When,  by  occult  ^s^d  unknown  gravity,  , 

Tis  to  its  station  brou^^ht,  it  there  must  lie 

In  undisturbed  repose;  in  vain  we  ask  him,  why? 

Say,  if  the  world  uncaused  did  ne^er  begini 
If  Nature  what  it  is  has  always  been ; 
Why  do  no  arms  the  poet's  song  einploy 
Refore  the  Tbeban  war,  or  siege  of  Troy  ? 
And  why  no  elder  histories  relate 
The  rise  of  empires,  and  the  turns  of  state  ? 

If  generations  infinite  are  gone. 
Tell,  why  so  late  were  arts  and  letters  known  ? 
Their  rise  and  progress  is  of  recent  date, 
And  still  we  mourn  their  young  imperfect  stat^ 
If  onconfin'd  duration  we  regard, 
And  time  be  with  eternity  compar'd, 
But  yesterday  the  sages  of  the  East 
First  some  cnjde  knowledge  of  the  stars  exprest    ' 
In  sacred  emblems  Egypt's  sons  concealM 
Their  mystic  lemming,  rather  than  reveaPd. 
Greece  aftw  this,  for  subtle  wit  renown'd. 
The  sciences  and  arts  improy'd  or  found ; 
First,  causes  searched,  and  Nature's  secret  waysj 
First  taught  the  bards  to  sing  immortal  lays; 
The  charms  of  music  ai)d  of  painting  rais'd, 
And  was  for  buildiqg  first,  and  first  for  sculpture, 
praised. 

Man  in  meebanic  arts  did  late  excel, 
That  succour  life,  and  noxious  power  repel; 
Which  yieM  supplies  for  necessary  use. 
Or  which  to  pleasure  of  to  pomp  condnce, 
Hoir  late  was  fonnd  the  loadstone's  magic  force, 
That  seeks  the  north,  and  guides  the  sailor's  course ! 
How  newly  did  the  printer's  cupQus  skill 
Th'  enlighten'd  world  with  lettered  voltimes  fill ! 
But  late  the  kindled  powder  did  explode 
The  massy  ball,  and  the  brass  tube  unload ; 
The  tube,  to  whose  loud  thunder  Albion  oweji 
The  lauid  honours  that  adorn  her  bro^ ; 
Which  awful,  during  eight  renowpM  campaigns, 
From  Belgians  hills,  and  Gallia's  frontier  plains, 
pid  through  th'  admiring  realms  aroqnd  prqclaim 
Marlborough's  swift  conquest,  and  great  Anna's 
name! 

By  this  the  leader  of  the  British  powers 
Shook  Menjn,  Lilla,  and  high  Ganda's  towers ; 
Next  his  wide  engines  levell'd  Toumay's  pride, 
Whose  lofty  walls  advancing  fo«  defy'd  : 
Though  nitrous  tempests,  and  clandestine  death, 
Fill'd  the  deep  caves  and  nunieroius  vaults  hepeath, 
IW'bich,  form'd  with  art,  and  wrought  with  cndlqss 

toil, 
Kan  through  the  faithless  excavated  soi|. 
Sec,  the  intrepid  Briton  delves  his  way, 
And  to  the  caverns  jets  in  war  and  day ; 
QudlssnbterranMin  foes,  and  rises  cro«ii'd 
With  spoils,  from  martial  labour  under  ground. 
Mons,  to  reward  Blarignia's  glorious  field, 
To  Marlborough's  terrours  did  submissive  yield. 
The  hero  next  assail'd  proud  Doway's  head ; 
And,  spite  of  confluent  inundations  spreiid, 
Aronnd,  in  spite  of  works  for  sure  defence 
Rais'd  with  consummate  art,  and  cost  imniense, 
With  unexampled  valour  did  succeed : 
(ViUars,  thy  host  beheld  the  hardy  deed !) 
Aria,  Venantia,  Bethune,  and  Boiichaln, 
Of  his  long  triumphs  close  th'  illustrious  train 
While  thus  his  thunder  did  his  wrath  declare. 
And  artful  lightnings  flash'd  along  the  air^ 
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Somona's  castles,  with  th'  impetuous  roar, 
Astonish'd  tremble,  but  their  warriors  mora: 
Lutetia's  lofty  towers,  with  terrour  struck. 
Caught  the  contagion,  and  at  disUnce  shook. 
Tell,  Gallic  chiefs,  for  you  have  often  heard 
His  dreadful  cannon,  and  his  fire  reveHd, 
Tell,  how  you  rag'd,  when  your  pale  cohorts  run 
From  Marlborough's  sword,  the  battle  scarce  begun« 
Tell,  Scaldiis !  Legia,  tell !  bow  to  their  head 
Your  frighted  waves  in  refluent  terrours  fled. 
While  Marlborough's  cannon  thus  prevails  by 

land, 

Britain's  sea-chiefs,  by  Anna's  high  command. 
Resistless  o'er  the  Tuscan  billows  ride. 
And  strike  rebellowing  caves  op  either  side ; 
Their  sulphqr  t^anpcsts  ring  from  shore  tq  shore. 
Now  make  the  ligur  sUrt,  and  ijow  the  Moor. 
Hark !  how  the  sound  disturbs  imperious  Home, 
Shakes  her  proud  hills,  and  rolls  firaw  dome  to 

dome ! 
Her  mitred  princes  hear  the  echoing  noise. 
And,  Albion,  dread  thy  wrath,  and  awful  voic«. 
Aided  by  thee,  the  Austrian  eagles  rise 
Sublime,  and  triumph  in  Iberian  skies. 
What  panic  fear,  what  anguish,  what  distress^ 
Wl}at  constenMitioi),  Gallia's  sons  cxpsess. 
While,  trembling  on  the  coast,  they  from  afar 
View  the  wi^g^d  tenours,  and  the  floating  w^r ! 


CREATION, 

SOOK  VI. 


TRB  AaCVMlMT. 


The  fkbuknis  account  of  the  first  rise  of  mankind, 
given  by  the  ancient  poets.  The  opinions  of 
many  of  the  Greek  philosophers  oonpeminjE  that 
pqiqt  not  less  ridiculous.  The  assertion  of  Epi- 
curus and  his  followers,  that  our  first  parents 
were  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  Earth, 
most  absurd  and  incredible.  The  true  origin 
of  man  inquired  into.  ^  He  is  proved  to  be  at 
first  created  by  an  intelligent,  arbitrary  Cause; 
from  the  characters  and  impressions  of  con- 
trivance, art,  and  wuidqm,  which  appear  in  his 
formation.  The  wonderful  progress  of  it  The ' 
figure,  situation,  and  connection  of  the  bone^. 
l^e  system  of  the  veins,  and  that  of  the  ar- 
teries. The  manner  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  described.  Nutrition,  how  performed.  The 
system  of  the  nerves.  Of  the  animal  spirits, 
how  made,  and  how  employed  in  muscular  mo- 
tion and  sensation.  A  wise,  intelligent  Cause 
inferred  from  these  appearances. 


The  Paga^  world,  to  Canaan*s  realms  unknown. 
Where  knowledge  reign'd,  aqd  light  celestial  shone, 
Lost  by  degrees  thehr  parent  Adam's  name. 
Forgot  their  stock,  and  wonder'd  whence  they 

came; 
Unguided,  in  the  dark  they  strove  to  find, 
With  fruitless  toil,  the  source, of  human  kind. 

The  Heathen  bards,  who  idle  fables  drost, 
Iliqsiye  dreams  in  mystic  verse  cxpress'd. 
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And,  foes  to  natural  science  and  divine. 
In  beaoteons  phrase  made  impious  noHons  shine. 
In  strains  sublime  their  different  fictions  sung. 
Whence  the  first  parents  of  our  species  sprung* 

Prometheus  (so  some  elder  poets  say) 
Tempered  and  form'd  a  paste  of  purer  clay. 
To  which,  well  mingled  with  the  ridel's  stream. 
His  artful  hand  gave  human  shape  and  frames 
Then,  with  wann  life  his  figures  to  inspire. 
The  bold  projector  stole  celestial  fire. 

While  others  tell  us,  how  the  human  brood 
OwM  their  production  to  the  fruitful  wood ; 
How  from  the  laurel  and  the  ash  they  sprung, 
And  infants  on  the  oak,  like  acorns,  hung : 
The  crude  conceptions  prest  the  bending  trees. 
Till  cherish'd  by  the  nm-beams,  by  degrees, 
Bipe  children  dropp'd  on  all  the  soil  around. 
Peopled  the  woods,  and  overspread  the  ground. 

Great  Jupiter,  (so  some  were  pleasM  to  ang) 
Of  fabled  gods  the  father  and  the  king. 
The  moving  prayer  of  JEacus  did  grant. 
And  into  men  and  women  tum'd  the  ant 

Some  tell,  Deucalion  and  his  Pyrrha  threw 
Obdurate  stones,  which  o*er  thetr  shoulders  flew, 
Then,  shifting  shape,  received  a  vital  flame. 
And  men  and  women  (wondrous  change !)  be- 
came. 
And  thus  the  hard  and  stubborn  race  of  man 
From  animated  rock  and  flint  began. 

Now  to  the  learned  schools  of  Greece  repair, 
Who  Chance  the  author  of  the  world  declare : 
Then  judge  if  wise  philosophers  excel 
Those  i<Ue  tales,  which  wanton  poets  telL 

Tliey  say,  "  at  first  to  living  things  the  Earth, 
At  her  foqnation,  gave  spontaneous  birth ; 
When  youthful  heat  was  through  the  glebe  difius'd. 
Mankind,  as  Hf^l  as  insects,  she  produc'd ; 
That  genial  wombs  by  parent  Chance  were  fbrm'd, 
Adapted  to  the  soil,  which,  afler  warm*d 
And  chcrish'd  by  the  Sun's  enlivening  beam, 
^'ith  human  offeprings  did  in  embryo  teem ; 
These,  nourishM  there,  a  while  imprisooM  lay, 
Then  broke  their  yielding  bands,  and  forc'd  their 

way; 
The  field  a  crop  of  reasoning  creatures  crown*d. 
And  crying  infknts  grovell'd  on  the  ground; 
A  milky  store  was  by  the  mother  Earth 
PourM  from  her  bosom,  to  sustain  the  birth ; 
In  strength  and  bulk  increased,  the  earth-bom  race 
Could  move,  and  walk,  and  ready  change  their 
^er  every  hill  and  verdant  pasture  stray,    [place. 
Skip  o'er  the  lawns,  and  by  the  rivers  play. 
Could  eat  the  tender  plant,  and  by  degrees 
Browse  on  the  slirub,  and  crop  the  budding  trees* 
The  firagrant  fruit  from  bending  branches  shake, 
And  with  the  crystal  stream  their  thirst  at  plea- 
sure  slake  " 

The  Earth,  by  these  applauded  schools,  'tis  Said, 
This  single  crop  of  men  and  women  bred ; 
Who,  grown  adult,  (so  Chance,  it  seems,  en- 

join'd) 
Did  male  and  female  propagate  their  kind. 

This  wise  account  Lucretiau  sages  give. 
Whence  our  first  parents  tlieir  descent  derive. 

Severely  on  this  subject  to  dispute. 
And  tales  so  wild,  so  senseless,  to  confute, 
Were  with  inglorious  labour  to  disgrace 
The  schools,  and  Reason's  diguity  debasCi 
^ut  since,  with  this  of  man's  original, 
*lte  parts  remaining  of  their  scheme  iuust  full. 


(Yet  farther  to  pursue  the  present  theme) 
Behold  how  vain  philosophers  may  dream  ? 

Grant,  Epicunis,  that  by  casual  birth 
Men  sprung  spontaneous  from  the  fruitfol  Eaitl^ 
Wb«i  on  the  glebe  the  naked  in&nts  lay. 
How  were  the  helpless  creatures  fed  ?  You  say, 
**  The  teeming  soil  did  from  its  breasts  exude 
A  soft  and  milky  liquor  for  their  food.** 
I  will  not  ask,  what  this  apt  humour  made, 
Nor  by  what  wondrous  channels  'twas  conv«y*cl| 
For,  if  we  such  inquiries  make,  we  know 
Your  short  reply—"  It  happened  to  be  so ;» 
Without  assigning  once  a  proper  cause. 
Or  solving  questions  by  mechanic  laws, 

To  every  doubt  your  answer  is  the  same 

"  It  so  fell  out,  and  so  by  chance  it  came.'* 

How  shall  the  new-bom  race  their  food  com- 
mand. 
Who  cannot  change  their  place,  or  move  a  handf 
Grant  that  the  glebe  beneath  will  never  drink. 
Nor  through  its  pores  let  the  soft  humour  smk  j 
Will  not  the  Sun,  with  his  exhaling  ray, 
Defraud  the  babe,  and  draw  his  food  away  ? 

Since,  for  so  long  a  space,  the  human  birth 
Must  lie  expos'd  and  naked  on  the  Earth ; 
Say,  could  the  tender  creature,  in  despite 
Of  heat  by  day,  and  chilling  dews  by  night. 
In  spite  of  thunder,  winds,  and  hail,  and  rain. 
And  all  inclement  air.  its  life  maintain  ? 

In  vain,  you  say,    <  in  Earth's  primeval  state»  . 
Soft  was  the  air,  and  mild  the  cold  and  heat;" 
For  did  not  then  the  night  succeed  the  day  ? 
The  Sun,  as  now,  roll  through  his  annual  way  ? 
Th'  effects  then  on  the  air  must  be  the  same. 
The  frosts  of  winter,  and  the  summer's  flame. 

I'*  In  the  fur8tas;e,"you  say,  "  the  pregnant  ground 
With  human  kind  in  embryo  did  abound, 
And  pour'd  her  offspring  on  the  soil  around." 
But  tell  us,  Epicurus,  why  the  field 
Did  never  since  one  human  harvest  yield  ? 
And  why  we  never  sne  one  rijiening  birth 
Heave  in  the  glebe,  and  struggle  thro'  the  earth? 

You  say,  '*  that  when  the  Earth  was  fresh  ami 
young, 
While  her  prolific  energy  was  strong, 
A  race  of  men  she  in  h<;r'bo6um  bred, 
And  all  her  fields  with  infant  people  spread  : 
But  that  first  birth  her  strength  did  so  exhaust^ 
The  genial  mother  so  much  vigour  lost, 
That,  wasted  now  by  age,  in  vain  we  hope 
She  should  again  bring  forth  a  human  crop." 
•  Mean  time,  she's  not  with  labour  so  much  wor^ 
But  she  can  still  the  hills  with  woods  adorti. 
See,  from  her  fertile  bosom,  how  she  pours 
Verdant  conceptions,  and,  refresh'd  with  showers. 
Covers  the  field  with  corn,  and  paints  the  mead 

with  flowers ! 
See,  her  tall  sons,  the  cedar,  oak,  and  pine, 
'rhe  fragrant  myrtle,  and  the  juicy  vine. 
Their  parent's  undecaying  strength  declare. 
Which  with  fresh  labour,  and  unwearied  care. 
Supplies  new  plants,  her  losses  to  repair. 
Then,  ^iinoe  the  Fjirth  retains  her  fruitful  powor 
'ro  procr«>ate  plants,  the  forest  to  restore; 
Say,  why  to  nobler  animals  alone 
Should  she  be  feeble,  and  unfruitful  grown  ? 
After  one  birth  she  ocas'd  not  to  be  young, 
The  glebe  was  succulent,  the  mwild  %^-as  strong* 
Could  she  at  once  fade  in  her  perfect  bl-wm, 
Waste  all  her  spirits,  and  her  woaUh  consume  i 
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Onat  that  hchr  Tigour  migtit  in  p«rt  decreue, 
TnMn  like  prodoctioos  mutt  she  ever  cease  ? 
To  ibno  a  nee  ihe  might  have  still  incltn*d. 
Though  of  a  monstrous,  or  a  dwarfish  kind. 
Why  did  she  never,  by  one  crude  essay, 
Imperfect  lines  and  rudiments  display  ? 
io  some  succeeding  ages  had  been  found 
A  leg  or  arm  «ifinish*d  in  the  ground ; 
And  sometimes  in  the  fields  might  plonghmg 

swains 
Turn  up  soft  bones,  and  bi^k  mift^ion*d  veins. 

But  grant  the  Eaith  was  lavish  of  her  power, 
And  spent  at  once  her  whole  prolific  store ; 
Would  not  so  long  a  rest  new  vigour  give. 
And  all  her  first  fertility  revive  ? 
I.eam,  Epicurus,  of  th'  experienc'd  swain. 
When  (Mqiient  wounds  have  worn  th'  impo« 

peverishM  plain : 
TiTt  him  a  while  the  furrow  not  molest. 
Bat  leave  the  glebe  to  heavenly  dews  and  rest ; 
If  then  he  till  and  sow  the  harrow'd  field, 
Will  not  the  toil  a  plenteous  har\  «at  yield  ? 

The  SoiOf  by  you,  Lucretius,  is  assigned 
The  other  parent  of  all  human  kind. 
But  dees  he  ever  languish  or  decay  ? 
Docs  be  not  equal  influence  display. 
And  pierce  the  plains  with  the  nme  active  ray  ? 
If  tbM  the  glebe,  warm'd  with  the  solar  flame. 
Men  once  produc'd,  it  still  should  do  the  same. 

You  say,  *'  the  Sun's  prolific  beams  can  form 
Th*  iodustrions  ant,  the  gaudy  fly,  and  worm ; 
Can  make  each  plant,  and  tiee,  the  gardener's 

care,  • 

Bettde  their  leaves,  their  proper  insects  bear : 
Then  might  the  Heavens,  in  some  peculiar  state, 
Or  lucky  aspect,  beasts  and  men  create." 
But  late  inquirers  by  their  glasses  find 
That  every  insect,  of  each  difierent  kind. 
In  its  own  egg,  ehcer*d  by  the  solar  ray»» 
Organs  involVd  and  htcnt  life  disphiys: 
This  truth,  discover*d  by  sagacious  art. 
Docs  all  Lucretian  arroganoe  subvert 
Proud  wits,  your  frenzy  own,  and,  overcome 
By  Keason's  force,  be  now  for  ever  dumb. 

If,  learned  Epicitnis,  a-e  allow 
Our  race  to  Earth  primeval  being  owe. 
How  did  she  male  and  female  sexes  frame  ? 
Say,  if  from  Fortune  this  distinction  came  ? 
Or  did  the  conscioos  parent  then  foresee 
By  one  conception  she  »honftd  barren  be. 
And  therefore,  wisely  provident,  design*d 
IV»lific  pairs  to  propagate  th(  kind; 
That,  thus  preserv'd,  the  godlike  race  of  man 
Might  not  expin;  ere  yet  it  scarce  began  ? 

Since,  by  these  various  arguments,  *tis  clear 
The  Uemiog  mould  did  not  our  parents  bear  $ 
By  mf>rn  severe  inquiries  let  us  trace 
The  origin  and  source  of  human  race. 

I  think,  I  more,  I  therefore  know  I  am ; 
While  I  have  been,  I  still  have  beeu  the  same, 
Since,  fmra  an  infont,  I  a  man  became. 
l>u;  tbotiirh  I  am,  few  circling  years  are  gone, 
Since  J  in  Nature's  roll  was  quite  unknown. 
ThcQ,  sitici^  'tis  [^ain  I  have  not  aluoys  bt^en, 
I  Hsk,  from  whtw^c  my  being  couid  begin  ? 
I  did  net  to  my»etf  existence  give. 
Nor  fnim  myself  the  secret  po«tir  receive. 
By  whii'h  (  reason,  and  by  which  I  live. 
I  did  not  buiM  this  frame,  nor  do  I  know 
The  hidden  ayrings  {t%m  whence  my  motkoos  flow. 


If  I  had  form'd  myself,  I  had  design'd 
A  stronger  body,  and  a  wiser  mind. 
From  sorrow  free,  nor  liable  to  pain; 
My  passions  should  obey,  and  reason  reign. 
Nor  could  my  being  from  my  parents  fhw. 
Who  neither  did  the  parts  or  structure  know^ 
Did  not  my  mind  or  body  understand. 
My  sex  determine,  nor  my  shape  command : 
Had  they  design'd  and  rais'd  the  curions  frame^ 
Inspired  my  branching  veins  with  vital  flame, 
Fashion'd  the  heart,  and  hollow  channels  made. 
Through  which  the  ciiciing  streams  of  life  arft 

play'd; 
Had  they  the  organs  of  my  senses  wrought. 
And  form'd  the  wondrous  principle  of  thought; 
Their  artful  work  they  must  have  better  known, 
Explain'd  its  springs,  and  its  contrivance  shown. 

If  they  could  make,  they  might  preserve  ma 
Prevent  my  fears,  or  dissipate  my  woe.  [^too, 

When  long  in  sickness  languishing  1  lay. 
They,  with  compassion  touchM,  did  mourn  and 

pray. 

To  soothe  my  pain,  and  mitigate  my  grief. 
They  said  kind  things,  yet  brought  me  noHFelleU 
But  whatsoever  cause  my  being  gave, 
The  Power  that  made  me  can  its  creature  save. 

If  to  myself  I  dkl  not  being  give, 
Nor  from  immediate  parents  did  receive ; 
It  oould  not  from  ray  predecessors  flow. 
They,  than  my  parents,  could  not  move  bestow. 
Should  we  the  long  depending  scale  asoend 
Of  sons  and  fethers,  will  it  never  end  ? 
If  'twill,  then  must  we  through  the  order  run 
To  some  one  man,  whose  being  ne'er  begun : 
If  that  one  man  was  seropiterual,  why 
Did  he,  since  independent,  ever  die } 
If  from  himself  his  own  e^^istence  came. 
The  cause,  that  could  destroy  his  being,  name^ 

To  seek  my  maker,  thus  in  vain  1  trace 
The  whole  successive  chain  of  human  race. 
Bewildered  1  my  author  cannot  find. 
Till  some  First  Cause,  some  Self-existent  Mind, 
Who  form'd,  and  rules  all  Nature,  is  assigned. 

When  first  the  womb  dkl  the  crude  embryo 
hold. 
What  shaped  the  parts  ?  whatdid  the  limbs  unfold  ? 
O'er  the  whole  work  in  secret  did  preskle. 
Give  quickening  vigour,  and  each  motioo  gukie? 
What  kindled  in  the  dark  the  viul  flame, 
Andy  ere  the  heart  was  form'd,  push'd  on  the 

reddening  stream } 
Then  for  the  heart  the  aptest  filyes  strung  } 
And  in  the  breast  th'  impulsive  encrine  hung  ? 
Say.  what  the  various  bones  so  wisely  wiwight  ? 
How  was  their  frame  to  snch  perfection  brought^ 
Whatdid  their  figures  for  their  uses  fit. 
Their  number  fix,  and  joints  adapted  knit;. 
And  made  them  all  in-that  just  order  stand. 
Which  motion,  strength,  and  ornament,  demand  I 
What  for  the  sinewa  span  to  strong  a  thread, 
The  curious  loom  to  weave  the  musoles  spread  ; 
Did  the  nice  strings  of  tended  lyiembiBnes  drill, 
And  perforate  the  nenno  with  so  minch  skill. 
Then  with  the  active  stream  the  dark  recesses  filH 
The  purple  maxes  of  the  veins  display'd. 
And  all  th'  arterial  pipei  iu  order  kid. 
What  gave  the  bounding  current  to  the  blood. 
And  to  and  fro  convey*d  the  restless  flood  ? 

The  living  febric  now  in  pieces  take. 
Of  every  part  due  flbierv»tioQ  lahke  i 
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All  which  such  art  discover,  so  conduce 
To  beauty,  vigour,  and  each  destin'd  use  ; 
The  atheist,  it  to  search  for  truth  ioclin'd, 
May  in  himself  his  full  conviction  find. 
And  from  his  body  teach  his  erring  mind. 

When  the  crude  embryo  careful  Nature  breeds, 
See  bow  she  works,  and  how  her  work  proceeds ; 
While  through  the  mass  her  energy  she  darU, 
To  free  and  swell  the  complicated  parts,  ' 
Which  only  does  unravel  and  untwist 
Th*  invebpM  limbs,  that  previous  there  exist. 
And  as  each  vital  speck,  in  which  remains 
Th'  entire,  but  rumpled  animal,  contains 
Oi|^ns  perplext,  anid  clues  of  twining  veins; 
So  every  foetus  bears  a  secret  hoard. 
With  sleeping,  unexpanded  issue  stor'd ; 
Which  numerous,  but  unquicken'd  progeny, 
Clasp'd  and  inwrapt  within  each  other  lie ; 
Engendering  heats  these  one  by  one  unbind. 
Stretch  their  small  tubes,  and  hampered  nerves 

unwind: 
And  thus,  when  time  shall  drain  each  magazine. 
Crowded  with  men  unborn,  unripe,  unseen, 
Kor  yet  of  parts  unfolded;  no  increase 
Can  follow,  all  prolific  power  must  cease. 

Th'  elastic  spirits,  which  remain  at  rest 
In  the  strait  lodgings  of  the  brain  comprest. 
While  by  the  ambient  womb*s  enlivening  heat, 
Cheer'd  and  awaken'd,  first  themselves  dilate; 
Then  quickened  and  expanded  every  way. 
The  g«iial  labourers  all  their  force  display : 
They  now  begin  to  work  the  wondrous  frame, 
To  shape  the  parts,  and  raise  the  vital  flame ; 
For  when  th'  extended  fibres  of  the  brain 
Tlieir  active  guests  no  longer  can  restrain. 
They  backward  spring,  which  due  efibrt  compels 
The  labouring  spirits  to  forsake  their  cells  ; 
The  spirits  thus  exploded  from  their  seat. 
Swift  from  the  bead  to  the  next  parts  retreat, 
Force  their  admission,  and  their  passage  beat : 
Their  tours  around  th*  unopened  mass  they  take, 
And  by  a  thousand  ways  their  inroads  make. 
Till  there  resisted  they  their  race  inflect, 
And  backward  to  their  source  their  way  direct 
Thus,  with  a  steady  and  alternate  toil. 
They  issue  from,  and  to  the  head  recoil ; 
By  which  their  plastic  function  they  discharge. 
Extend  their  channels,  and  their  tracks  enlarge; 
For,  by  the  swift  excursions  which  they  make, 
Still  sallying  from  the  brain,  and  leaping  back, 
They  pierce  the  nerroug  fibre,  bore  the  vein, 
And  stKtch  th'  arterial  channels,  which  contain 
llie  various  streams  of  life,  that  to  and  fro. 
Through  dark  meanders,  undirected  flow  ; 
Th^  inspected  egg  Ibis  gradual  change  betrays. 
To  which  the  brooding  hen  expanding  heat  con- 
veys. 

The  beating  heart,  demanded  first  for  use, 
Is  the  first  muscle  Nature  does  produce ; 
By  this  impulsive  engine*s  constant  aid, 
The  tepid  floods  are  every  way  convey'd ; 
And  did  not  Nature's  care  at  first  provide 
The  active  heart,  to  push  the  circling  tide, 
All  progress  to  her  work  would  be  denied. 

The  salient  point,  so  first  is  Call'd  the  heart, 
Shap'd  and  suspended  with  amazing  art. 
By  turns  dilated,  and  by  turns  compress'd, 
Fxpels  and  entertains  the  purple  guest ; 
It  sends  from  out  its  left  contracted  side 
Into  th'  arterial  tube  M  vital  pride; 


Whi^h  tube,  prolonged  but  little  from  its  i 
Parts  its  wide  trunk,  and  takes  a  double  < 

One,  channel  to  the  head  its  way  directs. 
One  to  .th'  inferior  limbs  its  path  inflects ; 
Both  smaller  by  degrees,  and  smaller  grow, 
And  on  the  parts,  through  which  they  braacliiai^ 
A  thousand  secret  subtle  pipes  bestow ;  \jB^ 

From  which,  by  numerous  convolutions  wound. 
Wrapt  with  th'  attending  nerve,  and  twisted 

round. 
The  oomplicated  knots  and  kernels  rise. 
Of  various  figures,  and  of  various  size 
Th*  arterial  ducts,  when  thus  involv*d,  prodnce 
l^nnumher*d  glands,  and  of  important  use; 
But  after,  as  they  farther  progress  make, 
The  appellation  of  a  vein  they  take ;  • 
For  though  th*  arterial  pipes  themselves  extflEid 
In  smallest  branches,  yet  they  never  end; 
The  same  continued  circling  channels  run 
Back  to  the  hearty  where  first  their  couiie  b^ 
gun. 

The  heart,  as  said,  from  its  contraotive  cawe 
On  the  left  side,  ejects  the  bounding  wave  ; 
Exploded  thus,  as  splitting  channels  lead, 
Upward  it  springs,  or  downward  is  convey'd; 
The  crimson  jets,  with  force  elastic  thrown, 
Ascend,  and  dimb  the  mind's  imperial  throne , 
Arterial  streams  through  the  soft  brain  ffiflfose. 
And  water  all  its  fields  with  vital  dews : 
From  this  o'erflowing  tide  the  curious  brain 
Does  through  its  pores  the  purer  spirits  strain  ^ 
Which  to  its  inmost  seats  their  passage  make. 
Whence  their  dark  ris#th'  extended  smews  take  ; 
With  all  their  mouths  the  neires  these  sjHrHs 

drink. 
Which  through  the  cells  of  the  fine  strainer  nnk  ^ 
These  all  the  channell'd  fibres  every  way 
For  motion  and  sensation  still  convey. 
The  greatest  portion  of  th'  arterial  blood. 
By  the  close  structure  of  the  parts  withstood. 
Whose  narrow  meshes  stop  the  grosser  flood. 
By  apt  canals  and  furrows  in  ihe  brainy 
Which  here  discharge  the  oflfce  of  a  vein, 
Invert  their  current,  and  the  heart  regain. 

The  shooting  streams,  which  through  another 
The  beathig  engine  downward  did  explode,     [road 
To  all  th'  inferior  parts  descend,  and  lave 
The  members  with  their  circulating  wave : 
To  nwke  th'  arterial  treasure  move  as  slow. 
As  Nature's  ends  demand,  the  channels  grow 
Still  more  contracted,  as  they  frorther  go: 
Besides,  the  glands,  which  o'er  the  body  spreed 
Fine  complicated  clues  of  nervous  thread, 
Involv'd  and  twisted  with  th'  arterial  duct. 
The  rapid  motkm  of  the  blood  obataruct  $ 
These  lah3rrinths  the  circling  current  stay 
For  noble  ends,  which  after  we  display. 

Soon  as  the  blood  has  pass'd  the  winding  ways» 
And  various  turnings  of  the  wondrous  maze. 
From  the  entan^ed  knot  of  vessels  freed. 
It  runs  its  vital  race  with  greater  speed ; 
And  tnm  the  parts  and  members  most  remote, 
By  these  canals  the  streams  are  backward  brought. 
Which  are  of  thinner  coats  and  fewer  fibres 

wrought; 
Till  all  the  confluent  rilla  their  current  join. 
And  in  the  ample  porta  vein  combine. 
This  larger  channel  by  a  thousand  roads 
Enters  the  liver,  and  its  store  unloads; 
Which  from  that  store  by  proper  inlets  strains 
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The  y^low  dfcgs,  and  fends  tfaem  by  the  veian . 
To  the  large  cistern,  which  the  gall  contains; 
Then  to  the  vein,  we  cava  name,  the  blood 
Calls  in  the  scattered  streams,  and  re-collects  the 
flood. 
As  when  tbe  Thames  advances  through  the  plain, 
With  his  fresh  waters  to  dilute  the  main; 
He  turns  and  wiiids  amidst  the  flowery  meads,' 
Aad  now  contracts,  and  now  his  waters  spreads ; 
Here  in  a  course  direct  he  forward  tends. 
There  to  his  head  his  waves  retorted  bends : 
See,  DOW  the  sportive  flood  in  two  divides 
His  silver  train,  now  with  uniting  tides 
He  wanton  clasps  the  intercepted  soil, 
And  forms  with  erring  streams  the  reedy  isle 
At  length,  oollecting  all  his  watery  band 
The  ocean  to  augment,  he  leaves  the  hmd. 
So  the  red  currents,  in  their  secret  maze, 
In  various  rounds  through  dark  meanders  paw, ' 
Till  all,  assembled  in  the  cava  vein, 
Bring  to  the  hearts  right  side  their  crimson  train, 
Which,  now  oomprest  with  force  elastic,  drives 
The  flood,  that  through  the  secret  passes  strives  $ 
The  road  that  to  the  lungs  this  store  transmits, 
Into  unaumbeHd  narrow  channels  splits ; 
The  venal  blood  crowds  through  the  winding  ways. 
And  through  the  tuhea  the  broken  tide  conveys ; 
Those  numerous  streams,  their  rosy  beauty  gone. 
Poor  by  expense,  and  lamt  with  labour  grown, 
Are  in  the  longs  enrich'd,  which  re-inspire 
The  languid  liquors,  and  restore  their  fire. 

The  large  arterial  ducts  that  thither  lead, 
.  By  which  the  bleed  is  from  the  heart  oonvesr'd, 
.  ThroQgh  either  lobe  ten  thousand  branches  spread. 
Here  its  bright  stream  the  bounding  current  parts, 
And  through  the  various  passes  swiftly  darts. 
Each  subtle  pipe,  each  winding  channel,  fills 
With  sprightly  lk|uors,  and  with  purple  rills  ; 
The  pipe,  distinguished  byits  gristly  rings, 
To  jpherish  life  aerial  pasture  brings, 
Which  the  soft  breathing  lungs,  with  gentle  force. 
Constant  embrace  by  turns,  by  turns  divorce ; 
The  springy  air  this  nitrotts  food  impels 
Throi^  all  the  spungy  parts  and  bladder'd  cells. 
And  with  dilating  breath  the  vital  bellows  swells ; 
Th»  admitted  nitre  agitates  the  flood, 
Eevives  its  fire,  and  re-fonnents  the  blood. 
Behold,  the  streams  now  change  their  huigoid 

Uue, 
Regain  their  glory,  and  their  flame  renew ; 
With  acariet  honoois  re-adonM,  the  tide 
Leaps  on,  and,  bright  with  more  than  Tyrian  pride. 
Advances  to  the  hnrt,  and  fills  the  cave 
On  the  left  side,  which  the  first  motion  gave ; 
Now  through  the  same  involv'd  arterial  ways,, 
Again  th'  exploded  jets  th'  impulsive  engiue  plays. 

Ko  aoBS  of  wisdom  could  this  current  trace. 
Or  of  th' Ionic,  or  Italic  race: 
Frani  thee,  Democritus,  it  lay  cbnccard, 
Though  yielding  Nature  much  to  tbee  n-veard ; 
Thougli  with  the  curious  knife  thon  didst  invade 
Her  £ak  reccMes,  and  hast  oft  displayed 
The  crimson  mazes,  and  the  hollow  road, 
Which  to  the  heart  conveys  the  refluent  blood. 
It  was  to  thee,  great  Stagyrite,  unknown. 
And  thy  preceptor  of  divine  renown. 
JJNmmg  did  ne'er  this  secret  truth  impart 
Tothe  Greek  masters  of  the  bealmgart. 
Twas  by  the  Coan's  piercing  eye  unview'd. 
And  di^  attentive  Galen's  search  elude. 


Tliou,  wondrous  Harvey !  whose  immortal  fame. 
By  thee  instructed,  grateful  schools  proclaim ; 
Thou,  Albion's  pride,  didst  first  the  winding  way,' 
And  circling  life's  dark  labyrinth  display  ; 
Attentive  from  the  heart  thou  didst  pursue 
The  starting:  flood,  and  keep  it  still  in  view; 
7'ill  thou  with  rapture  saw'st  the  channels  bring 
The  purple  currents  back,  and  form  the  vital 
ring. 

See,  how  the  human  animal  is  fed. 
How  nourishment  is  wrought,  and  how  convey'd: 
llie  mouth,  with  proper  faculties  endued, 
First  entertains,  and  then  divides,  the  food ; 
Two  adver<U!  rows  of  teeth  the  meat  prepare, 
On  which  the  glands  fermenting  juice  confer  ; 
Nature  has  various  tender  muscles  plac'd. 
By  which  the  artful  gullet  is  embraced  ; 
Some  the  long  fuaners  curious  mouth  extend, 
Through  which  ini^ted  meats  with  ease  descend^ 
Other  confi^dcrate  pairs  for  Nature's  use 
Contract  the  fibres,  and  the  twitch  produce, 
Which  gently  pushes  on  the  grateful  food 
To  the  wide  stomach,  by  its  hollow  road ; 
That  this  long  road  may  unobstructed  go. 
As  it  descends,  it  bores  the  midriff  through  ; 
The  large  receiver  for  concoction  made 
Behold  amidst  the  warmest  bowels  laid ; 
The  spleen  to  this,  and  to  the  adverse  side 
The  glowing  liver's  comfort  is  apply'd ; 
Beneath,  the  pancreas  has  its  proper  seat. 
To  cheer  its  neighbour,  and  augment  its  heat ; 
More  to  assist  it  for  its  destin'd  use. 
This  ample  bag  is  stor'd  with  active  juice, 
Which  can  with  ease  subdue,  with  ease  unbind. 
Admitted  meats  of  every  different  kind ; 
This  powerful  ferment,  mingling  with  the  parts, 
ITie  le»ven'd  mass  to  milky  chyle  converts  ; 
The  stomach's  fibres  this  concocted  food. 
By  their  contraction's  gentle  force,  exclude. 
Which  by  the  mouth  "bn  the  right  side  d^ccnds 
Through  the  wide  pass,  which  from  that  mouth 

depends; 
In  its  progression  soon  the  labour'd  chyle 
Receives  the  confluent  rills  of  bitter  bile, 
Which  by  the  liver  severed  from  the  blood. 
And  striving  through  the  gall-pipe,  here  unload 
Tlieir  yellow  streams,  more  to  refine  the  flood  ; 
The  complicated  glands,  in  various  ranks 
Dispos'd  along  the  neighbouring  channel's  banks, 
By  constant  weeping  mix  their  watery  store 
With  the  chyle's  current,  and  dilute  it  more  ; 
Th'  intestine  roods,  inflected  and  inclined, 
Ih  various  convolutions  turn -and  wind, 
That  these  meanders  may  the  progress  stay. 
And  t!je  descending  chyle,  by  this  delay. 
May  through  the  milky  vessels  find  its  way, 
Whose  little  mouths  in  the  large  channel's  side 
Suck  in  the  flood,  and  drink  the  cheering  tide . 
Thesf  numerous  veins  (such  is  the  curious  frame  !) 
Receive  tlic  pure  insinuating  stream  ; 
But  no  corrupt  or  drcg^  parts  admit. 
To  form  thp blool,  or  feed  the  limbs  unfit; 
Th'  intestine  spiral  fibres  these  protrude. 
And  from  the  winding  tubes  at  length  exclude. 
Observe,  these  small  canals  coo^pire  to  make 
With  all  their  treasure  one  capacious  lake. 
Whose  common  receptacle  entertains 
Th'  united  streams  of  all  the  lacteal  veil 
Hither  the  rills  of  v:tter  arc  convey'd, 
In  curious  aquasducts,  by  Nature  laid, 
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-To  cany  alt  the  limpid  humour  strained, 
And  from  the  blood  divided  by  the  gland ; 
Which,  mingling  currents  with  the  millty  juice 
Makes  it  more  apt  to  flow,  more  fit  for  use ; 
These  liquors,  which  the  wide  receiver  fill, 
Prepared  with  labour,  and  refm'd  with  skill. 
Another  course  to  distant  parts  begin. 
Through  roads  that  stretch  along  the  back  within; 
This  useful  channel,  lately  known,  ascends, 
And  in  the  vein  near  the  left  shoulder  ends; 
Which  there  unloads  its  wealth,  that  with  the 
Now  flows  in  one  incorporated  flood ;  [blood 

Soon  by  the  vein  'tis  to  the  heart  conveyed. 
And  is  by  that  elastic  engine  play'd 
Into  the  lungs,  whence,  asdescrib'd  before. 
It  onward  springs,  and  makes  the  wondrous  tour. 

Now  all  the  banks  the  branching  river  laves 
With  dancing  streams,  and  animated  waves ; 
New  florid  honours  and  gay  youth  bestows, 
Diffusing  vital  vigour,  where  it  flows ; 
Supplies  fresh  spirits  to  the  living  frame, 
And  kindles  in  the  eyes  a  brighter  flame ; 
Muscles  impairM  receive  new  fibrous  thread. 
And  every  bone  is  with  rich  marrow  fed ; 
Nature  revives,  chcer'd  with  the  wealthy  tide, 
And  life  regaPd  displays  its  purple  pride. 

But  how  the  wondrous  distribution's  made. 
How  to  each  part  its  proper  food  conveyM ; 
How  fibrous  strings  for  nourishment  are  wrought, 
By  what  conveyance  to  the  muscles  brought; 
llow  ranged  for  motion,  how  for  beauty  mix'd  : 
With  vital  cement  how  th*  extremes  are  fix*d  j 
.flow  they  agree  in  various  ways  to  join 
In  a  transverse,  a  straight,  and  cnmked  line; 
Here  lost  in  wonder  we  adoring  stand, 
With  rapture  own  the  wise  Director's  hand. 
Who  Nature  made,  and  does  her  works  command, 

I.et  us  howe'er  the  theme  as  far  pursue. 
As  leam'^  observers  know,  or  think  they  do. 

Mixt  with  the  blood  in  the  same  circling  tide, 
The  rills  nutritious  through  the  vessels  glide : 
Those  pipes,  still  lessening  as  they  further  pa.<s9, 
Ketard  the  progress  of  the  flowing  mass. 
The  glands,  that  Nature  o'er  the  l»ody  spreads, 
AH  artful  knots  of  various  hollow  threads. 
Which  lymphsBduCts,  an  artery,  nerve,  and  vein, 
InvolvM  and  close  together  wound,  contain. 
Make  yet  the  motion  of  the  streams  more  slow, 
Which  t!»rongh  thos$  mazes  intricate  must  flow : 
And  hence  it  comes  the  interrupted  blo'x! 
Distends  its  channels  with  its  swelling  flood ; 
Those  channels,  turgid  with  th^  obstructive  tide, 
Stretch  their  small  holes,  and  make  their  meshei 

wide, 
lly  skilful  Nature  pierc'd  on  every  side. 
Meantime,  the  labour'd  chyle  pervades  the  poves 
In  all  th'  arterial  perforated  shores ; 
The  liquid  food,  which  through  those  passes  strives. 
To  every  part  just  reparation  gives  ; 
Through  boles  of  various  figures  various  juice 
'   Insinuates,  to  serve  for  Nature's  uso. 
See,  softer  fibres  to  the  flt^h  are  sent, 
While  the  thin  membrane  finer  strings  angrnent: 
The  tough  and  strong  are  on  the  sinews  laid, 
And  to  the  bones  the  harder  are  convey'd  j 
But  what  the  ma<Mi  nutritious  does  divide, 
Tu  diflPerent  parts  the  diffc n^nt  portions  guide, 
What  makes  thorn  aptly  to  the  limbs  adhere, 
In  youth  augment  them,  and  in  age  repfiir, 
The  deepest  search  could  never  yet  declare, 


Nor  less  contrivaHCe,  nor  less  cariottft  att, 
Surprise  add  pleai^ein  every  other  pari. 
Sc«,  how  the  nerves,  with  equal  wisdom  mnade^ 
Arising  from  the  tender  brain,  pervade. 
And  secret  pass  in  pairs  <  he  channell'd  bone. 
And  thence  advance  through  paths  and  roads  xok* 

known; 
Form'd  of  the  finest  complicated  thread, 
These  numerous  cords  are  through  the  body  spread; 
A  thousand  branches  fntm  each  trunk  they  send. 
Some  to  the  limbs,  some  to  the  bowek  tend ; 
Some  in  straight  lines,  some  in  transvene,  am 

found, 
One  forms  a  crooked  figure,  one  a  round; 
The  entrails  these  embrace  in  spiral  strings. 
Those  clasp  th'  arterial  tubes  in  tender  rings  ; 
The  tendons  some  compacted  close  produce. 
And  some  thin  fibres  for  the  skin  diAuse. 

These  subtle  channds  (such  is  every  nerve  f ) 
For  vital  functions,  sense,  aad  motion,  serve; 
Included  spirits  through  their  secret  road 
Pass  to  and  fro,  as  through  the  veins  the  blood  ; 
Some  to  the  heart  advancing  take  their  way. 
Which  move  and  make  the  beating  muscle  play; 
Part  to  the  spleen,  part  to  the  liver,  flows, 
These  to  the  lungs,  and  to  the  stomach  those; 
They  help  to  la1)Our  and  concoct  the  food. 
Refine  the  chyle,  and  animate  the  blood  ; 
Exalt  the  fermepts,  and  the.  strainets  aid. 
That,  by  a  constant  separation  made, 
They  may  a  due  economy  maintain, 
Exclude  the  noxious  parts^  the  good  retain. 

^y^t  we  thi«se  wondrous  functions  ne'er  perceive* 
Functions,  by  which  we  move,  by  which  we  live  $ 
Unconscious  we  these  motions  never  heed. 
Whether  they  err,  or  by  just  laas  proceed. 

But  other  spirits,  govcm'd  by  the  will, 
Shoot  through  their  tracks,  and  distant  imiselc^ 

fill: 
This  sovereign,  by  his  aibitrary  nod. 
Restrains,  or  sends  bis  ministers  abroad ; 
Swift  and  obedient  to  his  high  coaunand, 
lliey  stir  a  finger,  or  they  lift  a  hand  ; 
lliey  tnne  oar  voices,  or  they  move  oar  ey«S| 
By  these  wc  walk,  or  finom  the  ground  arise; 
By  these  we  t«m,  by  these  the  body  bend  ; 
Contract  a  limb  at  pleasure,  or  eoctead. 
And  though  these  ^irits,  which  obsequimtt  go^ 
Know  not  the  paths  through  which  they  readf 

flow, 
Kor  can  our  mind  histroct  them  in  their  way^ 
C>f  all  their  roads  as  ignorant  as  they ; 
Yet,  seldom  erring,  they  attain  their  end. 
And  reach  that  single  part,  which  we  intrad; 
Unguidcd  they  a  just  dittinotion  make. 
This  muscle  swell,  and  leave  the  other  slack; 
And  when  their  force  this  limb  or  that  milecto^ 
Our  will  the  measure  of  that  force  direcAs ; 
The  spirits  which  distend  them,  as  we  plcast^ 
Exert  their  power,  or  from  their  duty  cease. 

These  out-guards  of  the  mind  are  sent  abroad  , 
And  still  patrolling  beat  the  neighbouriiY  toad  ^ 
Or  to  the  parts  remote  obedient  fly. 
Keep  posts  advanc'd,  and  on  the  frontier  lift 
The  watchful  centinels  at  cv*3ry  gate. 
At  every  passage,  to  the  senMti  wait; 
Still -travel  to  and  fro  the  nervous  way. 
And  their  impreksions  to  the  brain  convey. 
Where  their  report  the  vital  envoys  make, 
And  with  new  ordem  ate  renandiMl  hsa«^ 
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Quick,  as  H  durted  beam  of  light,  they  go, 
Tliruujjh  (liflerciit  paths,  to  different  organs  flow, 
Wheocc  tfiey  reflect  as  swiftly  to  the  brain. 
To  irive  it  pleasure,  or  to  give  it  pain. 

Thus  has  the  Muse  a  daring  wing  displayed. 
Through  trackless  skies  ambitious  flight  essay'd, 
To  sinjT  the  wonders  of  the  human  frame ; 
But,  oh !  bewails  h»?r  weak,  unequal  flame. 
Yc-  >kilful  masters  of  MactiaonV  race, 
V.'im  Nature's  mazy  intricacies  trace. 
Ami  to  fotbltmer  spheres  of  knowledge  rise 
By  manag'd  fire,  and  late- invented  eyes  ; 
Tc-ll,  how  your  search  has  here  eluded  been, 
llow  oftamaz'd  and  ravished  you  have  seen 
Tlu*  conduct,  prudence,  and  stupendous  art. 
And  master-strokes  in  each  mechanic  part, 
nyil,  what  delightful  mysteries  nnnain 
t'nsnng,  which  my  inferior  voice  disdain. 

Who  can  this  field  of  miracles  survey, 
And  not  with  (lalen  all  in  rapture  say, 
••  Behold  a  God,  adore  him,  and  obey  I" 


CRKATION. 


THE  AftCUMENT. 

Tar  introilnction,  in  imitataoo  of  king  .Solomon's 
ironical  couoessioDB  to  the  libertine.  Tlie  Crea- 
tor asaerted,  from  the  oootemplation  of  animals. 
VAf  their  sense  ofhearintr,  tasting,  smelling,  and 
esoeeially  of  seeinc  Of  the  nobler  openttionft 
of  animals,  commonly  called  instincts.  The 
Crrtitor  demonstrated  fiirther,  from  the  con- 
teinphition  uf  human  understanding,  and  the 
|>erfectiont  of  the  mind.  The  vigonr  and  swifU 
Bess  of  thoagfaL  Smple  perception.  Feflec- 
tioo.  Of  the  mind*8  power  of  abstracting,  unit- 
ing, and  separating  ideas.  Of  the  faculty  of 
reasoning,  or  deducing  one  proposition  from  two 
others.  The  power  of  human  understanding, 
in  inventing  skilful  works,  and  in  other  in- 
•tances.  The  mind's  self-determining  power, 
or  freedom  of  ehoicew  Her  power  of  electing 
an  end,  and  choosing  means  to  attain  that  end. 
Of  contioUing  our  appetites,  rejecting  plea- 
anres,  and  choosing  pain,  want,  and  death  it- 
aelf,'  in  hopes  of  happiness  in  a  distant,  un- 
known state  of  life.  The  conclusion,  being  a 
abort  recapitulation  of  the  whole ;  with  a  hymn 
to  the  Creator  of  the  world. 


WniLE  rosy  youth  its  perfect  bloom  maintains, 
Thoughtless  of  age,  and  itcnurant  of  pains ; 
While  from  the  heart  rich  streams  with  v%our 
spring,  .  [ring; 

Bound  thtoiigh  their  roods,  and  dance  their  vital 
AimI  spirits,  swift  as  sun-beams  through  the  »kiea, 
J>irt  thnmgh  thy  nerves,  and  sparkle  in  thy  eyes; 
While  Narure  with  full  strength  thy  smews  arms. 
Glows  in  thy  chwks,  and  triumphs  in  her  charms; 
Indulge  thy  iustiiu'ts,  and,  intent  on  case. 
With  raviHhlng  dfliirht  thy  scuscs  please. 

Since  no  bl.irk  clouds  dishonour  now  the  sky, 
flo  winds/  but  balmy,  genial  acpbyis^  Ay, 


Eager  embark,  and  to  th*  inviting  gale 
Thy  pendants  loose,  and  spread  thy  silken  sail ; 
Sportive  advance,  on  Pleasure's  wanton  tide. 
Through  flowery  scenes,  diflfus*d  on  either  side. 

See  how  the  Hours  their  painted  wings  display; 
And  draw,  like  hameas'd  doves,  the  smiling  Day ! 
Shall  this  glad  Spring,  when  active  ferments  dhnb. 
These  Months,  the  fairest  progeny  of  Time, 
The  brightest  parts  in  all  Duration's  train, 
Ask  thee  to  seize  thy  bliss,  and  ask  in  vam  ? 
To  their  prevailing  smiles  thy  heart  resign. 
And  wisely  make  the  proifer'd  blessings  thine. 

Near  some  fiair  river,  on  reelinnug  land, 
'Miriat  groves  and  fountains,  let  thy  palace  stand; 
Let  Parian  walls  unrivall'd  pomp  display, 
And  gilded  towers  repel  augmented  day ; 
Let  porphyry  pillars  in  high  rows  uphold 
The  aaure roof,  enriih'd  with  veins  of  qoM ; 
Ami  the  fair  creatures  of  the  sculptor's  art 
Part  grace  thy  palace,  and  thy  garden  port ; 
Here  jet  the  scentful  spoils  of  opening  flowers 
Breathe  from  thy  citron  walks,  and  jasmine  bowers| 
Hesperian  blosKnns  in  thy  boaom  smell ; 
Let  all  Arabia  in  thy  garments  dwell. 

That  costly  banquets  and  delicious  feasts 
May  crown  thy  table,  to  regale  thy  guests, 
Kansack  the  hills,  and  every  park  and  wood. 
The  lake  unpeople,  and  despoil  the  flood ; 
Procure  each  feather'd  luxury,  that  beats 
Its  native  air,  or  from  its  clhne  retreats. 
And  by  alternate  transmigration  flies 
0*cT  interposing  seas,  and  chancres  skies; 
IjBt  artful  cooks  to  raise  their  relish  strive. 
With  all  the  spicy  tastes  the  InHies  give. 

While  wreaths  of  roses  round  thy  temples  twin^ 
Enjoy  the  sparkling  blessings  of  the  vine ; 
Let  the  warm  nectar  all  thy  veins  inspire. 
Solace  thy  heart,  and  raise  the  vital  flr& 

Next  let  the  charms  of  heavenly  music  cheer 
Thy  soul  wit£  rapture  listening  in  thy  ear  ; 
T^t  tuneful  chiefs  exert  their  skill,  to  show 
What  artful  joys  from  manag'd  sound  can  flow ; 
Now  hear  the  melting  voice  and  trembling  string; 
Let  Pepusch  touch  the  lyre,  and  Margarita  sing. 
While  wanton  ferments  swell  thy  glowini?  veins. 
To  the  warm  passion  give  theslacken'd  reins; 
Thy  gaxing  eyes  with  blooming  beauty  feast, 
Ri>ceive  iU  dart,  and  hug  it  in  thy  breast ; 
From  fair  to  fair  with  gay  inconfftance  rove. 
Taste  every  sweet,  and  cloy  thy  soul  with  lovc^ 

But  'midst  thy  boundless  joys,  unbridled  youtl^ 
Remember  still  this  sad,  but  certain  truth. 
That  thon  at  last  severely  must  account; 
To  what  will  thy  congested  guilt  amount  ? 

Allow  a  God;  he  must  our  deeds  regard  ; 
A  righteous  Judge  must  punish  and  reward: 
Yet  that  he  rears  no  high  tribunal  hore. 
Impartial  justice  to  dispense,  is  c|par. 
His  ttword  unpunbh'd  crimnnals  defy, 
Nor  by  his  thunder  does  the  tymnt  die; 
While  Heaven's  adorers,  pr«st  with  want  and  pain. 
Their  unrewarded  innocence  maintain^ 
See  his  right-lwnd  he  une>t<'nded  keeps, 
Tho'  long  provokM,  th'  unactive  vouHcance  sleeps. 

Hence  we  a  world  succeeding  this  infer, 
Where  he  his  justice  will  aMK;rt ;  prepara 
To  stand  arraign'd  before  his  aaful  bar. 
Where  wilt  thou  bide  thy  ig.iominiotis  head  ? 
Shuddering  with  borrour^   what  bast  tbau  tf 
^laad^ 
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liespatring  wretch !    be  Ml  frown  thee  from  his 

throne, 
And  by  his  wrath  will  make  his  being  known. 

Yet  niorc  Keligion's  empire  to  support, 
To  piish  the  foe,  ami  make  our  last  efibrt  $ 
Let  beings  with  attention  be  reviewed, 
Which,  not  alone  with  vital  power  eiidtied, 
Can  move  themselves,  can  organi^M  perceive 
The  various  strokes,  which  Various  objects  give< 
By  laws  mechanic  can  Lucretius  tell 
How  living  creatures  see,  or  hear,  or  smell  ?  « 

How  is  the  image  to  the  sense  convey'd  ? 
On  the  tim'd  organ  how  the  impulse  made  } 
How,  and  by  which  more  noUc  part,  the  brain 
Perceives  th*  idea,  can  their  schools  explain? 
Tis  clear,  in  that  superior  seat  alone 
The  jod^  of  objects  has  her  secret  throne ; 
Since,  k  limb  severed  by  the  woimdlng  steel. 
We  still  may  pain,  as  in  that  member,  feel. 

Mark  how  the  spirits,  watchfhl  in  the  eflr, 
Seize  imdulating  sounds,  and  cdtch  the  voca^ir. 
Observe  how  others,  that  the  tongue  possess. 
Which  salts  of  various  sljape  and  size  impress. 
From  their  affected  fibres  upward  dart, 
And  different  tastes  by  different  strokes  impart. 
Remark,  how  thoae,  which  in  the  nostril  direll, 
That  artful  organ,  de8tin*dforthe  smell. 
By  vapours  mov'd,  their  passage  upwani  take* 
And  scents  unpleasant  or  delightful  make. 

If  in  the  tongue,  the  nostril,  and  the  eHr, 
No  skill,  no  wisdom,  no  design,  appeaf ; 
Lucretians,  next,  regard  the  curious  eye; 
Can  you  no  art,  no  prddence,  there-deiscry  ? 
By  your  mechanic  principles,  in  vain 
The  sense  of  sight  yoti  labour  to  explain. 
You  say,  "  from  all  the  <4>ject8  of  the  eye 
Thin  colour'd  shapes  unititerrupted  fly. 
As  wandering  ghosts  (so  ancient  poets  feign) 
Skim  thiy  the  air,  and  sweep  th*  inf<^al  plain ; 
So  these  light  6gures  roam  by  day  and  night, 
But  undiscorer'd,  till  betray'd  by  light*' 

But  can  corporeal  forms,  with  so  much  ease. 
Meet  in  their  flight  a  thousand  images. 
And  yet  no  conflict,  no  collisive  forcfe, 
Break  their  thin  texture,  and  disturb  their  course } 
What  fix'd  their  parts,  and  made  them  so  cohere. 
That  they  the  picture  of  the  object  wear  ? 
What  is  the  shape,  that  from  a  body  flies  ? 
What  moves,  what  propagates,  what  multiplies, 
And  pamts  ode  image  in  a  thousand  eyes ' 
•When  to  the  eye  the  crowding  figures  pass, 
How  in  a  point  can  all  possess  a  place. 
And  lie  distinguish'd  in  such  narrow  space  ? 
Since  all  pcrceptioa  in  the  brain  is  made, 
(Tl)ough  where,  and  how,  was  never  yet  dis- 

playM) 
And  since  so  great  a  distan<^e  lies  between 
The  eye-ball,  and  the  seat  of  sense  within ; 
While  in  th'  eye  th*  arrested  object  stays, 
Tell,  what  th*  idea  to  the  brain  conveys  ? 

Yotisay,  '**  the  spirits  in  the  optic  nerve. 
Mov»d  by  the  intercepted  image,  serve 
To  bear  th*  impression  to  the  brain,  and  give 
The  stroke,  by  which  the  object  we  perceive."  • 

How  dk>es  the  brain,  touch*d  with  a  dIflRsrent 
stroke. 
The  whale  distinguish  from  the  tnwMe  rock  } 
Pitnounce  this  tree  a  cedar,  that  an  oak  } 
Can  spirits  weak  or  stronger  blows  express,. 
One  body  greater,  and  another  less } 


How  do  they  make  us  space  and  distance  know  ? 
At  once  distinct  a  thousand  objects  show  ? 

Lucretians,  now  proceed ;  contemplate  all 
The  nobler  actions  of  the  animal. 
Which  2n#tinct  some,  some  lower  reason,  calL 
Say,  what  contexture  did  by  chance  .arrive, 
Which  to  brute  creatures  did  that  instinct  ^ve. 
Whence  they  at  sight  discern  and  dread  their  foe, 
llieir  food  distinguish^  and  their  phpic  know  ? 
By  which  the  lion  learns  to  hunt  his  preV, 
And  the  t^eak  herd  to  fear  and  fly  away  ' 
The  birds  contrive  inimitable  nests } 
And  deftis  are  haunted  by  the  forest  beasts  } 
Whence  some  in  subterranean  dwellings  hide. 
These  in  the  rocks,  and  those  in  woods  abide  ? 
Whence  timorous  beasts,  through  hills  and  lawns 

pursued, 
By  artful  shifts  th6  ravening  foe  elude? 

What  various  wonders  may  observers  see 
In  a  small  insect,  the  sagacious  bee ! 
Mark,  how  the  little  untaught  builders  square 
Their  rooms,  and  in  the  dark  their  lodgings  rear ! 
Nature's  mechanics,  they  unwearied  strive. 
And  All  with  curious  labyrinths  the  hive. 
See,  what  bright  strokes  of  architecture  shine 
Thro'  the  whole  frame,  what  beauty,  what  design! 
Each  odoriferous  ceU,  and  waxen  tower. 
The  yellow  pillage  df  the  rifled  flower. 
Has  twice  three  sides,  the  only  figure  fit 
To  which  the  labourers  may  their  stores  commit. 
Without  the  loss  of  matter,  or  of  room, 
In  all  the  wondrous  structure  of  the  oombw 
j^ext  view,  spectator,  with  admiring  eyes. 
In  what  just  order  all  th*  apartments  rise  1 
So  regular  their  equal  sides  cohere, 
Th'  adapted  angles  so  each  other  bear, 
That,  by  mechanic  rules  refin'd  and  bold, 
They  are  at  once  upheld,  at  once  uphold. 
Does  not  this  skill  ev'n  vie  with  Keason's  reach  f 
Can  Euclid  more,  can  more  Palladio,  teach  ? 
Each  verdant  hill  th'  industrious  cbymists  climb, 
Extract  the  riches  of  the  blooming  thyme. 
And,  provideiit  of  winter  long  before, 
lliey  stock  tbeir  caVts^  and  hoard  their  flowery 

store; 
In  peace  they  rule  their  state  with  pimde&t  care. 
Wisely  defend,  or  wage  offensite  war. 
Maro,  these  wonders  offier'd  to  his  thought. 
Felt  his  known  ardour,  and  the  rapture  cai^ht: 
Then  rais'd  his  voice,  ibid,  in  immortal  lays, 
l>id  high  as  Heaven  the  insect  nation  raise. 

If,  Epicurus,  this  whole  artful  frame 
Docs  not  a  wise  Creator's  hand  proclaim, 
To  view  the  intellectual  world  advance; 
Is  this  the  creature  too  of  Fate  or  Chance  !  ' 
Turn  on  itself  thy  godlike  Reason's  ray. 
Thy  mind  contemplate,  and  its  power  survey. 

What  high  perfcctirms  grace  the  human  Mind. 
In  flesh  tmprisou'd,  and  to  Earth  cont'd ! 
Wb  A  vigour  has  she  !  what  a  piercing  sight ! 
Strong  as  the  winds,  and^rightly  as  the  light ! 
She  moves  unm-eary'd  as  the  active  fire. 
And,  like  the  flame,  her  flights  to  Heaven  aspire: 
By  day  her  thoughts  in  never-censing  streams 
Flow  clear;  by  night,  they  strive  In  troubled 

dreams. 
She  draws  ten  thousand  landscapes  in  the  brain. 
Dresses  of  airy  forms  an  endless  train, 
Which  all  her  intellectual  scenes  prepare. 
Enter  by  tnms  the  stage,  and  disappear. 
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To  the  remoter.regions  of  the  sky 
Her  swift-wing'd  thought  caa  in  a  moment  fly ; 
Climb  to  the  heights  of  Heaven,  to  be  employed 
In  viewing  thence  th*  interminable  void ; 
Can  look  beyond  the  stream  of  time,  to  see 
The  sUgnant  ocean  of  eternity. 
ThougfaU  In  an  instant  through  the  zodiac  mn, 
A  year's  long  journey  for  the  labouring  Sun ; 
Then  dowu  they  shoot,  as  Swift  as  darting  light» 
Kor  <ian  opposing  clouds  retard  their  flight. 
Through  subterranean  vaults  with  ease  they  sweep. 
And  search  the  hidden  wonders  of  the  deep* 

When  Dum  with  reason  dignify  *d  is  •bom. 
No  images  bw  naked  mind  adorn ; 
No  sciences  or  arts  enrich  his  brain. 
Nor  Fancy  yet  displays  her  pictured  train: 
He  no  innate  ideas  can  discern. 
Of  knowledge  destitute,  though  apt  to  learn. 
Our  intellectual,  like  the  body'ft  eye, 
Whilst  in  the  womb,  no  ol^ject  can  descry; 
Yet  is  disposM  to  entertain  the  light, 
And  judge  of  things  whoa  ofler*d  to  the  sight 
When  objects  through  the  senses  passage  gain. 
And  fill  with  various  imagery  the  brain, 
TK'  ideak,  which  the  Mind  doe^  thence  perceire, 
To  think  and  know  the  first  occasion  give. 
Did  she  not  use  ihe  senses'  ministry. 
Nor  ever  taste,  or  smell,  or  hear,  or  see. 
Could  she  possest  of  power  perceptive  be  ? 
Wretches,  who  sightless  into  being  came. 
Of  light  or  colour  no  idea  frame. 
Then  gtant  a  man  his  being  did  commence,  * 

Beny'd  by  Nature  each  external  sense. 
These  ports  nnopenM,  diffident  we  guess* 
Th'  unconscious  soul  no  image  uouid  possess; 
Though  what  in  such  a  state  the  restless  ti^n 
Of  spirits  would  produce,  we  ask  in  vain. 
The  Mind  proceeds,  and  to  reflection  goes, 
PcfTceives  she  does  perceive,  and  knows  she  knows ; 
Reviews  her  acts,  and  does  from  thenoe  conclude 
She  is  with  reason  and  with  choice  endued. 
From  individnals  of  distinguished  kind. 
By  her  abstracting  faculty,  the  Mind 
Precisely  grneral  natures  can  conceive. 
And  birth  to  notions  universal  give ; 
The  various  modes  of  things  distinctly  shows ; 
A  pure  respect,  a  nice  relatiln  knows, 
And  sees  whence  each  respect  and  each  relation 

flows; 
By  her  abstracting  power  in  pieces  tokes 
The  mjx'd  and  compound  whole,  which  Nature 

makes; 
On  objects  of  the  senses  she  refines. 
Beings,  by  Nature  separated,  joins, 
And  afevers  oualHies,  which  that  combiner 
The  Mind,  from  things  repugnant,  some  respects 
In  which  their  natures  are  alike  selects, 
And  ran  some  difierence  and  unlikeness  see 
In  things  which  seem  entirely  to  agree ; 
She  does  dbtinguish  here,  and  there  unite  ; 
The  mark  of  judgment  that,  and  this  of  wit 

As  she  can  reckon,  separate,  and  compare. 
Conceive  what  order,  rule,  proportion,  are, 
So  from  one  thought  slie  still  can  more  infer ; 
Maxim  from  maxim  can  by  force  express. 
And  make  discovered  truths  associate  trutlfs 

confess: 
On  plain  foundations,  which  our  reason  lays, 
She  can  stupendous  frames  of  science  raise ; 


Notion  on  notion  built  will  towering  rise. 
Till  th*  intellectual  fabrics  reach  the  dkies; 
The  mathematic  axioms,  which  appear 
Ry  scientific  demonstration  clear. 
The  lUAster-builders  on  two  pillars  rear  : 
Pirom  two  plain  probjems  by  laborious  thought 
Is  all  the  wondrous  superstructure  wrought 

The  Soul,  as  mentioned,  can  herself  inspect, 
By  acts  i^flex  can  view  her  acts  direct ; 
A  task  too  hard  for  sense ;  for  though  the  eye 
Its  own  reflected  image  can  descry, 
Vet  it  ne'er  saw  the  sight  by  which  it  sees. 
Vision  can  show  no  coloured  images. 

Thfe  Mind's  tribunal  can  reports  reject 
Made  by  the  senses,  and  their  faults  correct; 
The  magnitude  of  distant  stars  it  knows, 
Whicfh  erring  sense,  as  twinkling  tapers,  shows  i 
Crooked  the  shape  our  cheated  eye  believes. 
Which  through  a  double  medium  it  receives ; 
Superior  Mind  does  a  right  judgment  make. 
Declares  it  straight,  and  mends  the  eye's  mistake. 

Where  dwells  this  sovereign  arbitrary  Soul, 
Which  docs  the  human  animal  control. 
Inform  each  part,  and  agitate  the  whole  ? 
O'er  midistcrial  senses  does  preside. 
To  all  th6ir  various  provinces  divide. 
Each  membef  move,  and  every  motion  guide. 
Which,  by  her  secret  uncontested  nod. 
Her  messetigets  the  s|»irits  sends  abroad. 
Through  every  nervous  pafe,  and  every  vital  road. 
To  fetch  from  every  distant  part  a  train 
Of  outward  objects,  to  enrich  the  brain  ? 
Where  sits  this  bright  intelligence  enthron'd. 
With  pumberless  ideas  pour'd  arouitd  ? 
Where  sciences  and  arts  in  order  wait. 
And  truths  divine  compose  her  godlike  state? 
Can  the  dissecting  steel  the  brain  display. 
And  the  august  apartment  open  lay. 
Where  this  great  queen  still  chooses  to  reside. 
In  intellectual  pomp,  and  bright  ideal  pride  ? 
Or  c'an  the  eye,  assisted  by  the  glass, 
Discern  the  strait,  but  hospitable  place. 
In  which  ten  thousand  images  remain, 
Without  confusion,  and  their  rank  maintain? 

How  do^s  this  wondrous  principle  of  thought 
Perceive  the  object  by  the  senses  brought? 
What  philosophic  builder  will  essay,  . 
By  rules  mechanic,  to  unfold  tlie  way 
How  a  ihachinc  must  be  disposM  to  tbink, 
Ideas  how  to  frame,  and  hutV  to  link  ? 
Tell  us,  Lucretius,  Epicurus,  tell, 
And  you  in  wit  unrivall'd  shall  excel;  ^ 
How  through  the  outward  sense  the  object  flics, 
How  in  the  Soul  her  images  arise ; 
What  thinking,  what  perception  »,  explain; 
What  all  the  airy  creatures  of  the  brain  ;^ 
How  to  the  Mind  a  thought  reflected  goes. 
And  how  the  conscious  engine  knows  it  knows. 

The  Mind  a  thousand  skilful  works  cati  frame. 
Can  form  deep  projects  to  procure  her  ainu 
MerchanU,  for  eastern  pearl  and  golden  ore 
To  cross  the  main,  and  reach  the  Indian  shore. 
Prepare  the  floating  ship,  and  spread  the  sail, 
To  catch  the  impulse  of  th .  breathing  gale. 
Warriors,  in  framing  schemes,  their  wisdom  show, 
1*0  disappoint  or  circumvent  the  foe. 
Th'  ambitious  statesman  labours  dark  designs. 
Now  open  force, employs,  now  undermines; 
By  paths  direct  his  end  he  now  pui^ues,^ 
By  side  approaches  now,  and  slanting  viewi* 
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See,  how  inesistteK  orators  persuade, 
Draw  out  their  forces,  and  the  heart  invade ; 
Touch  everj*  spring  and  movement  of  the  soul. 
This  appetite  excite,  and  that  control ; 
Their  powerful  ^"oice  cin  flying  troops  arrest, 
Confinn  the  weak,  and  melt  th'  obdurate  breast; . 
Chase  from  the  sad  their  melancholy  air, 
Sootlie  discontent,  and  solace  anxious  care. 
When  threatening  tides  of  rage  and  anger  rise, 
Usurp  the  throne,  and  Reason's  sway  despise, 
When  in  the  seats  of  life  this  tempest  reigns, 
Beats  through  the  heart,  and  drives  aloug  thft 

veins;  • 
See,  Eloquence,  with  force  persuasive,  binds 
llie  restless  n  aves,  and  charms  the  warring  winds. 
Resistless  bids  tumultuous  nproar  cease, 
Hecalls  the  calm,  and  gives  the  bosom  peace. 
Did  not  the  Mind,  on  heavenly  joy  latent. 
The  Mirious  kinds  of  harmony  invent  ? 
She  the  theorbo,  she  the  viol  found, 
And  all  the  moving  melody  of  soimd ; 
She  gave  to  breathing  tubes  a  i>ower  unknown. 
To  speak  ins])ir*d  with  accents  not  their  own; 
Taught  tuneful  sons  of  music  how  to  sing. 
How,  by  vibrations  of  th*  extended  string, 
And  monagM  impulse  on  the  suffering  air, 
T*  c!xtort  the  raptun?,  aud  delight  the  ear. 

See,  how  celestial  Reason  docs  command 
The  ready  pencil  in  the  painter's  hand  ; 
Whose  strokes  affect  with  Nature's  self  to  v4c. 
And  with  false  life  amuse  the  doubtfiil  eye : 
Behold  the  strong  emotions  of  the3Iind 
Exerted  in  the  ej^es,  and  in  the  face  dcsignM. 
Such  is  the  artist's  wondrous  power,  that  we 
Ev'n  picturM  souls  and  coloured  passions  see, 
W'herc  withmit  words  ^peculiar  eloquence) 
The  busy  figures  speak  their  variojis  sense. 
What  living  face  does  moie  distress  or  woe, 
More  finished  shame,  confusion,  honour,  know. 
Than  what  the  masters  of  the  pencil  show  ? 

Mean  time  the  chissel  with  the  pencil  vies  ; 
The  sister  arts  dispute  the  doubtful  prize. 
Are  human  limbs,  ev'n  in  their  vital  state, 
>fore  jufct  and  strong,  more  free  and  delicate. 
Than  Buonorota's  curious  tools  create  ? 
He  to  the  rock  can  vital  instincts  give, 
Which,  thus  transformed,  can  rage,  rejoice,  or 

grieve: 
His  skilful  hand  does  marble  veins  Inspire, 
Now  wttii  the  Iover%  now  the  hero's  fire ; 
So  well  th'  ini&gin'd  actors  play  their  part. 
The  silent  hypocrites  such  power  exert. 
That  passions,  which  they  feel  not,  they  bestow. 
Affright  us  with  their  fear,  and  melt  us  with  their 
There  Niobo  leans  weeping  on  her  arm :  [woe. 

How  hf T  sad  looks  and  beauteous  sorrow  charm  ! 
See,  here  a  Venus  soft  in  Parian  stone ; 
A  Pallas  therfe,  to  ancient  fables  known ; 
That  from  the  rook  arose,  not  from  the  main, 
This  not  from  JoVe's,  but  from  the  sculptor's  brain. 

Admire  the  carver's  fertile  energy. 
With  rovish'd  eyes  his  happy  offspring  see. 
What  beauteous  figures,  by  the  unrivali'd  art 
Of  British  rribl)ons,  from  the  ccdac  start ! 
He  mnlies  that  tree  ufmative  charms  assume, 
t'Surp  stay  honours,  and  another's  bloom  ; 
The  vnri'j«5i  fruits,  which  different  climates  hear. 
And  all  th'  pride  the  fickis  and  ganlf'as  wear ; 
W'hilo  from  unjuiry  limbs,  without  a  root, 
N<$w  bucis  dtfvis'd,  aad  kafy  branches,  sboo^ 


As  human  kind  can  by  an  act  direct, 
Perceive-  and  know,  then  reason  and  reflect  i 
So  the  self -moving  spring  has  power  to  choose^ 
These  methods  to  reject,  and  those  to  use; 
She  can  design  and  prosecute  an  end. 
Exert  her  vigour,  or  her  act  suspend. 
Free  from  the  insult^4  of  at*  foi-eign  power. 
She  does  her  godlike  liberty  secure ; 
Her  right  and  high  prerogative  maintains, 
Impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  scorns  coercive  chaim^ 
She  can  her  airy  train  of  forms  disband. 
And  makes  new  levees  at  her  own  command  ; 
O'er  her  ideas  sovereign  she  presides, 
At  pleasure  these  unites,  and  those  divides. 
The  ready  phantoms  at  her  nod  advance. 
And  form  the  busy  intellectual  dance ; 
While  her  fair  scenes  to  vary,  or  supply. 
She  singles  out  fit  images,  that  lie 
In  Memory's  records,  which  faithful  hold 
Objcct<i  immense,  in  secret  marks  enroird  ; 
The  sleeping  forms  at  her  command  awake, 
And  now  return,  and  now  their  cells  forsake. 
On  active  Fancy's  crowded  theatre. 
As  she  directs,  they  rise  or  disappear. 
Objects,  which  through  the  senses  make  tbdr 
way. 
And  just  impressions  to  the  Soul  convey. 
Give  her  occasion  first  hei-self  to  move. 
And  to  exert  her  hatred,  or  her  love ; 
Ideas,  which  to  some  impulsive  seem, 
Act  not  upon  the  mind,  but  that  on  theiit. 
When  she  to  foreign  objects  audience  gives, 
Their  strokes  and  motions  in  the  brain  perceives  { 
As  these  perception$,  we  ideas  name, 
From  her  own  power  and  active  nature  came. 
So  when  disccm'd  by  intellectual  light, 
Herself  her  various  passions  does  excite. 
To  ill  her  hate,  to  gijod  h^r appetite; 
To  shun  the  fir«t,  the  latter  to  procure, 
She  chooses  means  by  free  elective  power ; 
She  can  their  vrtrious  habitudes  sun'ey. 
Debate  their  fitness,  and  their  merit  weigh. 
And,  while  the  means  suggested  she  compares^ 
She  to  the  rivals  this  or  that  prefers. 

By  her  superior  power  the  reasoning  Son! 
Can  each  reluctant  appetite  control ; 
Can  every  passion  rule,  and  every  sense, 
Change  Nature's  course,  and  with  her  laws  del* 

pense; 
Our  breathing  to  pre%'ent.  She  can  arrest 
Th'  extension,  or  eontraction,  of  the  breast ; 
When  pain'd  with  hunge^,  we  can  food  refuse, 
And  wholesome  abstinence,  or  famine,  choose* 
Can  the  wild  beast  his  instinct  disobey. 
And  from  his  jaws  release  the  captive  prey  } 
Or  hungry  herds  on  vtrrdant  pastures  lie. 
Mindless  to  eat,  and  resolute  to  die  ? 
With  heat  exi>irinir,  can  the  panting  hart. 
Patient  of  thirst,  from  the  cool  stream  depart  I 
C»n  brutes,  at  will  imprison'd,  brpath  detain  ? 
Torment  prefer  to  ease,  and  life  disdain  ? 

From  all  resti  unt,  fTt>m  all  compulsion.  firce,| 
Unforc'd,  and  unnec.'ssitated,  we 
Ourselves  dettrmine,  and  our  freedom  prove. 
When  this  we  fly,  and  to  that  object  move. 
Had  not  the  Mind  a  power  to  will  aud  cho 
One  object  to  embrace,  and  one  refiw^; ; 
Could  she  not  act,  or  not  her  act  suspend^ 
As  it  obirtructed,  or  advancM,  her  end^ 
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^rtue  Btui  vice  tme  imiiies  wHboat  a  cause, 
Tnig  would  not  hate  duKnre,  nor  that  applaoae ; 
Justice  in  vaiu  has  higrh  tribuiialg  rear*d. 
Whom  can  her  sentence  punish,  whom  reward  } 
If  impious  children  should  thrir  father  kill, 
Cun  they  be  wicked,  when  they  cannot  wtU;  , 
When  only  causes,  foreign  and  unseen, 
Strike  with  resistless  force  the  springs  within, 
Wht'uce  in  the  engine  man  all  motion  must 
begin? 
Are  vapoura  guilty  which  the  vintage  blast } 
Are  storms  pnMitrib'd,  which  lay  the  lovest  waste  ? 
Why  lifs  the  wvetch  then  tortured  on  the  wheel. 
If  forced  u>  treason,  or  compcU'd  to  steal } 
Why  does  the  warrior,  by  auspicious  Fate, 
With  laureU  crownM,  and  clad  in  robes  of  state, 
Id  triumph  ride  amidst  the  gazing  throng, 
lleaf  with  applauses,  and  the  poef  s  song ; 
If  the  victorious,  but  the  brute  machine. 
Bid  ouly  wreaths  inevitable  win, 
And  no  wise  choice  or  vigilance  has  shown, 
>lov'd  by  a  fatal  impulse,  not  his  own  ? 

Should  trains  of  atoms  human  sense  impel, 
Tliough  nut  so  tit* roe,  so  strong,  so  visible. 
As  solfiitm  ann'd,  and  do  not  men  arrest 
With  clubs  upheld,  and  dagg.  rs  at  their  breast : 
"Yet  means  cutnpulsive  are  not  plainer  shown. 
When  nifllsns  drive,  or  conquerors  drag,  us  on ; 
As  much  we're  forc*d,  when  by  an  atom's  s-*ay 
CotttruU'<l,  as  when  a  tyrant  we  obey; 
And,  by  whatever  cause  constraint  to  act. 
We  merit  no  reward,  no  guilt  contract. 

Our  Mind  of  rulers  fltls  a  conscious  awe, 
Ptvcres  their  justice,  and  re$(ards  their  law  i 
(>!ie  rectitude  and  deviation  knows. 
That  vice  from  one,  from  one  that  virtue,  Bows ; 
€>f  thefcc  she  feels  unlike  eftects  within, 
Fnmi  virtue  plvasure,  and  remorse  from  sin; 
Hopt-fl  of  a  just  reward  by  that  are  fed, 
By  this,  of  wrath  vindictive,  secret  diuad. 
The  Mind,  which  thus  can  rules  of  duty  learn, 
Can  riglit  iraui  wrong,  and  good  from  iU,  discern ; 
Which,  the  sharp  stroke  of  justice  to  prevent. 
Can  fhame  express,  can  grieve,  reflect,  repent; 
From  Fate  or  Chance  her  rise  can  never  draw, 
Hiose  causes  know  not  virtue,  vice,  or  law. 

She  can  a  life  succeeding  this  conceive^ 
Of  bliss  or  woe  an  endless  state  believe, 
^reading  the  just  and  univenftl  doom, 
«And  aw'd  by  fcan  of  punishnient  to  come. 
By  hopes  excited  of  a  glorious  crown, 
And  certain  pleasures  in  a  world  unknown : 
She  can  the  fond  desires  of  sense  restrain, 
Henounce  delight,  and  choose  distress  and  pain ; 
Can  rush  on  duiger,  can  destruction  €soe, 
^yful  relinquish  life,  and  death  embrace : 
She  to  Bifiicted  virtue  can  adhere. 
And  chains  and  waaft  to  prosperous  guilt  pnfer ; 
Unmov'd,  these  wild  tempe^ous  steps  survey. 
And  view  serene  this  restless  rolling  sea. 
In  vain  the  monsters,  which  the  const  inlei^ 
Spend  all  thMr  rage  to  interrupt  her  rtst ; 
Her  dianning  tong  the  syren  sings  in  vain. 
She  can  the  tuneful  hypocrite  disdain  ^ 
Fix*d  aad  nuvhimg'd  the  fiuthless  woi  Id  behold, 
XX-af  to  its  threats,  and  to  its  favour  oold. 
Sai^es,  remark,  ^ve  lahoiv  not  to  show 
Thv  «iU  is  lLrt«,  but  that  the  mtm  is  so ; 
For  what  enlightened  reasoncrcan  dec>lare  , 


What  science  irom  those  olgects  can  we  frame 
Of  which  we  little  know,  besides  the  r.ame  ? 
The  learned,  who  with  anatomic  art 
Dissect  the  mind,  and  thinking  substance  part. 
And  various  powers  and  faculties  assert, 
Perhaps  by  such  abstraction  of  the  mind, 
Divide  the  things  that  are  in  nature  join'd. 
What  masters  of  the  schools  can  make  it  dear 
Those  faculties,  which  two  to  then\  appear. 
Are  not  residing  in  the  soul  the  same. 
And  not  distinct,  but  by  a  different  name  ? 

Thus  has  the  Muse  pureuM  her  hardy  themc^ 
And  sung  the  wonders  of  this  artful  frame. 
Ere  3ret  one  subterranean  arch  was  made. 
One  cavern  vaulted,  or  one  girder  laid ; 
Ere  the  high  rocks  did  o'er  the  shores  arise. 
Or  snowy  mountains  towered  amidst  the  skies  ; 
Before  the  wat'ry  troops  illM  off  from  land. 
And  lay  amidst  the  rocks  entrench'd  in  sand  i 
Before  the  air  its  bosom  did  unfold, 
Or  bumish'd  orbs  in  blue  expansion  rolPd, 
She  sung  how  Nature  then  in  embryo  lay. 
And  did  the  secrets  of  her  birth  display. 

When  after,  at  th'  Almighty's  high  *1wniB«it4, 
Obedient  waves  divided  from  the  land  ; 
And  shades  and  lazy  mists  were  chas'd  away. 
While  rosy  light  diffused  the  tender  day  ; 
When  uproar  ceas'd,  and  wild  confusion  fled. 
And  new -bom  Nature  rais'd  her  beauteous  head^ 
She  sung  the  frame  of  this  terrestrial  pile. 
The  hills,  tlic  rocks,  the  rivers,  and  the  soil : 
She  viewed  the  sandy  frontiers,  which  restrain 
The  noisy  insults  of  th'  imprison'd  main; 
KangM  Ver  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  waves, 
The  moist  cerulean  walks,  and  aaarch'd  the  cordS 
caves. 
She  then  surveyed  the  fluiil  fields  of  air. 
And  the  cnidc  seeds  of  mcteore  fashion'd  there  ; 
Then  with  continued  flight  she  sped  her  way. 
Mounted,  and  bold  pursu'd  the  source  of  day  ; 
With  wonder  of  celestial  motions  sung. 
How  the  poif'd  ori>s  are  in  the  vacant  hung; 
How  the  bright  sluices  of  ethereal  light, 
Now  shut,  defend  the  empire  of  thenight; 
And  now,  drawn  up  with  wise  alternate  care. 
Let  floods  of  glory  out,  and  spread  with  day  the 
air. 
Then,  with  a  daring  wing,  she  suar'd  suUime, 
From  realm  to  realm,  from  orb  to  orb  did  climb  i 
Swift  thi9>ugh  the  spacious  gulph  she  ufg*d  her 
At  length  emerged  in  etppyrean  day ;  [way. 

Where  for,  oh  for,  beyond  what  moitals  tee. 
In  the  void  districts  of  imneosity ; 
The  Mind  new  suns,  new  planets,  can  explore, 
And  yet  beyond  ens  still  iuiagme  mofc. 

Thus  in  bold  numbers  did  th'  adventurous  Mua^ 
To  sing  the  lifeless  parts  of  Nature  choose; 
And  then  advanc'd  to  wanders  yet  behind, 
Survey'd  and  sung  the  \'egetable  kind; 
Did  lofty  woods,  and  humble  brakes  review, 
Along  tlie  valley  swept,  and  o'er  the  mountain  fleii^ 
Then  left  the  Muse  the  fiekl  and  wanng  grove. 
And,  unfatigu'd  with  grateful  labour,  stsove 
To  climb  tb*  amazmg  heights  of  sense,  and  ain^ 
The  power  porcepti%'e,  and  the  inward  spring 
Which  agitates  and  guidt^each  living  thing*'  ' 

She  next  essay 'd  the  embryo^s  rise  to  trace 
From  an  unfashion'd,  rude,  unchanneird  mass; 
Sung  huw  the  spirits  waken'd  in  the  brain, 
k  ^erl  Uifeir  force,  attd  vsfM  laU  attatain ; 
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Erect  the  beating  heart,  the  channels  frame. 
Unfold  entangled  limbs,  and  kindle  vital  flame : 
How  the  small  pipes  are  in  meanders  laid. 
And  bounding  life  is  to  and  fro  convey*d; 
How  spirits,  which  for  sense  and  motion  serve, 
Unguided  find  the  perforated  nerve, 
llirough  every  dark  recess  pursue  theh-  flight. 
Unconscious  of  the  road,  and  void  of  sight. 
Vet  certain  of  the  way,  still  guide  their  taotiODs 
right 
From  thenoe  a  nobler  flight  she  did  aaj, 
The  Mind's  extended  empire  to  siirvey. 
She  sungthe  godlike  principle  of  thought, 
And  how,  from  oltjects  by  the  senses  brought. 
The  mtellectual  imagery  is  wrought; 
How  she  the  modes  of  beiags  can  disoem, 
A  nice  respect,  a  mere  relation  learn ; 
Can  all  the  thin  abstracted  nations  reach. 
Which  Grecian  wits,  or,  Britain,  thine  can  teach. 
-     Thus  has  the  Muse  Strove  to  display  a  part 
Of  those  unnumbered  miraclesof  art;. 
Of  prudence,  conduct,  and  a  wise  design, 
Which  to  th'  attentive  thought  conspicuous  shine. 
Still,  vanquished  atheists!    wiil  you  ke^  the 
field, 
And,  hard  in  eTronr,  still  refuse  to  yield  ? 
See,  all  your  broken  arms  lie  spread  around. 
And  ignominious  rout  deforms  the  ground ; 
3e  wise,  and,  once  admonish'd  by  a  foe, 
Where  lies  your  strength,  and  where  your  weak- 
ness, know; 
No  more  at  Reason's  solemn  bar  appear. 
Hardy  no  more  scholastic  weapons  beai"; 
Disband  your  feeble  fbrce&,  and  decline 
The  war ;  no  more  in  tinsel  armour  shine ; 
Nor  shake  your  bullrush  spears,  but  swift  repair 
To  3rour  strong  place  of  arms,  the  soofTer'S  chair; 
And  thence,  supported  with  a  mocking  ring. 
Sarcastic  darts,  and  keen  invectives,  fling 
Against  your  fbes,  and  scornful  at  your  &asts 
Religion  vanquish  with  decisive  jests ; 
Arm'd  with  resistless  laughter,  Heaven  assail. 
Relinquish  reason,  and  let  mirth  prevail. 
Good  HeAv*n !  that  men,  who  vaunt  disceminr 

And  arrogant  from  Wisdom's  distant  height 

Look  down  on  vulgar  mortals,*  who  revere 

A  Gaiae  Supreme,  should  their  proud  building 


rear, 
Without  one  prop  the  ponderous  pile  to  tear ! 
,How  much  the  Judge,  who  does  in  Heaven  preside. 
Re-mocks  the  soofier,  and  contemns  his  pride!  . 
Behold,  thesa4»  unsufierable  hour 
Advances  near,  which  will  his  errour  cure; ' 
When  he,   compell'd,  shall  drink  the  wrathful 


And,  niin'di  feel  immortal  vengeance  roll 
Through  all  his  veins,  and  drench  his  inmost  soul. 
O'erwhelm'd  with  horrour,  sunk  in  deep  despair, 
And  lost  for  ever,  will  the  wretch  forbear 
.To  curse  his  madness,  and  blaspheme  the  power 
Of  his  just  Sovereign,  which  he  mock'd  before  ^ 

HaiJ,  King  Supreme !  of  Power  immense  Abyss ! 
Father  of  light  I  ExhansUess  Source  of  Bliss ! 
Thou  uncreated,  Self-existent  Cause, 
Contvoll'd  by  no  superior  being's  laws. 
Ere  in&nt  light  essay'd  to  dart  the  ray, 
SmU'd  heaVnly  sweet,  and  try'd  to  kindle  day ; 
Ere  the  wide  fields  of  ether  were  display'd, 
Or  silver  Stan  cerulean  spheits  inlaid,  ' 


Ere  yet  the  eldest  cfaUd  of  Time  was  bomi 
Or  verdant  pride  young  Nature  did  adorn ; 
Thou  art;  and  didst  eternity  employ 
In  mmiolested  peace,  m  plenitude  of  Joy. 

In  its  ideal  frame  the  world,  design'd 
From  ages  past,  lay  finish'd  in  thy  miad. 
Conform  to  this  divine  imagin'd  plan. 
With  perfect  art  th'  amazhig  work  b^n. 
Thy  glance  survey'd  the  solitary  plains. 
Where  shapeless  shade  inert  and  silent  reigns;   - 
Then  in  the  dark  and  nndiatinguish'd  space, 
Unfiruitfid,  nnendos'd,  and  wild  of  face, 
Thy  compass  for  the  world  markMoKt  the  destined 

places 
Then  didst  thou  through  the  fields  of  bantsn  Night 
Go  forth,  collected  in  Creating  Might 
Where  then  afanighty  vigour  didst  exert, 
I  Which  emicant  did  this  and  that  way  dart 
Through  the  black  bosom  of  the  empty  space : 
The  guiphs  confess  tb'  omnipotent  embrace. 
And,  pregnant  grown  with  elemental  seed, 
Unfinish'd  orbs  and  worlds  in  embryo  breed 
From  the  crude  mass,  Ontniscient  Aiidhitect, 
Thou  for  each  part  materials  didst  select. 
And  with  a  master-hand  thy  world  erect. 
Lab9ur'dbythee,  the  globes,  vast  luCid  buoys. 
By  thee  upliflbd,  float  in  liquid  skies  : 
By  thy  cementmg  word  their  parts  cohere, 
And  roll  by  thy  impulsive  nod  in  air. 
Thou  in  the  vacant  didst  the  Earth  suspend. 
Advance  the  mountains,  and  the  vales  extend : 
People  the  plains  with  flocks,  with  beasts  the  wood. 
And  store  with  scaly  colonies  the  flood. 

Next,  man  arose  at  thy  Creating  Word, 
Of  thy  terrestrial  reafans  vicegerent  lord. 
His  Soul,  more  artful  labour,  more  refin'd. 
And  emulous  of  bright  Seraphic  Mind, 
Ennobled  by  thy  image,  spotiess  shone, 
Ptais'd  thee,  her  Author,  and  ador'd  thy  throne  | 
Able  to  know,  admire,  enjoy  her  God, 
She  did  her  high  felicity  applaud. 

Since  thou  didst  aU  the  spacious  worids  dis* 
play 
Hpmage  to  thee  let  all  obedient  pay. 
Let  glittering  stars,  that  dance  their  destined  liag 
Sublime  in  sky,  with  vocal  planets  smg 
Confederate  praise  to  thee,  O  Great  Creator  King ! 
Let  the  thin  districts  of  the  waving  air, 
Conveyancers  of  8ound,'thy  skUl  declare. 
Let  winds,  the  breathing  creatures  of  the  skies^ 
Call  in  each  vigorous  gale,  that  roving  files 
By  land  or  sea ;  then  one  lond  triumph  raise, 
And  all  their  blasts  employ  in  songs  of  praise. 

While  painted  herald-birdstby  deeds  proclaun, 
And  on  their  spreading  wings  convey  thy  fiune ; 
Let  eagles,  which  m  Heaven's  blue  concave  soar, 
Scomfuj  of  Earth,  superior  seau  explore, 
And  rise  with  breasts  erect  against  the  Sua, 
Be  ministers  to  bear  thy  bright  renown, 
And  carry  ardent  praises  to  thy  thrones 

Ycfish,  assume  a  voice;  with  praises  fUl 
The  hollow  rock,  and  loud  reactive  hill. 
Let  lions  with  their  roar  their  thanks  expieas. 
With  acclamations  shake  the  wildefness. 
Let  thunder  clouds,  that  float  from  pole  to  pole. 
With  salvos  loud  salute  thee  as  they  rolL 
Ye  monsters  of  the  sea,  ye  noisy  waves, 
Strike  with  applause  the  repercussive  oaves. 
Let  hail  and  rain,  let  meteors  formed  of  fire. 
And  lambent  flames^  in  this  Uestwoiic  < 
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Let  the  high  cedar  and  the  mountain  pine 
Lowly  to  thee,  Great  King,  their  heads  incline. 
Let  every  <picy  odoriferous  tree 
Present  its  incense  .and  its  balm  to  thee. 

And  thou^  Heaven's  viceroy  o*er  this  world 
In  this  blest  task  superior  ardour  show  :       [below, 
To  view  thirself,  inflect  thy  reason's  ray, 
Nature's  replenish'd  theatre  survey ; 


Then  all  on  fire  the  Author's  skill  adore. 
And  in  loud  songs  extol  Creating  Power. 

Degenerate  minds,  iivmazy  errour  lost, 
May  combat  Heaven,  and  impious  triumphs  boast  | 
But,  while  my  veins  feel  animating  fires, 
And  vital  air  this  breathing  breast  inspires, 
Gratefiil  to  Heaven,  I'll  stretch  a  pious  wing, 
Apd  sing  his  praise,  who  gave  me  pow^  to  sing. 
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LIFE   OF   FENTON, 

BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


The  brevity  with  which  I  am  to  write  the  account  of  EujAH  Fenton,  is  not  dui 
eflect  of  indificrence  or  negbgence.  I  have  sought  intelligence  among  his  relations 
in  his  native  country,  but  have  not  obtained  it 

He  was  bom  near  Newcastle  in  StafiTordsbtre,  of  an  ancient  family',  whose  estate 
was  very  considerable ;  but  he  was  the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  and  being  there* 
fiM«  necessarily  destined  to  some  lucrative  employment  was  sent  first  to  school,  and 

>  He  was  born  at  Sheltoa,  near  Newcastle,  May  20, 1683;  and  was  the  3roimge8t  of  eleven  children 
of  John  Fenton,  an  attorney  at  law,  and  one  of  the  coroners  for  the  county  of  StaiTord.  His  fetfaer 
died  in  1694 ;  and  his  grave,  in  the  chnrch-yaid  of  Stoke  open  Ttmt,  is  distinguiihed  by  the  followinf 
elegant  Latin  inscription  from  the  pen  of  his  son : 

H.  S.  E: 
JoAimts  Fsirroir  * 

de  SheltoB  * 

antiqu&  stirpe  generoBoJ; 
juxta  reKquias  coqjugis 

CATBAKWii 

■  formS,  moribns,  pietate^ 
Optimo  Tiro  dignissim*  ( 

Qui  • 

intemerati  in  ecclesiam  6de, 

ct  virtutibus  intaminatis  enituit; 

necnon  ingenii  lepore 

bonis  artibos  ezpoHti, 

ac  snimo  erga  oomes  benevolo, 

sibi  saisqn^  jucundus  vixit. 

Decern  smios  uxori  dilect»  superrtes 

magnum  soi  desiderium  bonis 

omnibus  reliquit, 

(salutis  humansB  1694. 


^"^  i«Utis  suai  56. 
$ee  Gent  Mag.  n9l,  voL  LXI.  p.  TOO.        S 
VOU  X.  C  C 
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afterwards  to  Cambridge  *,  but  with  many  other  wise  and  virtuous  men^  who  at  that 
time  of  discord  and  debate  consulted  conscience,  whether  well  or  ill  informed,  more 
than  interest,  he  doubted  the  legality  of  the  government,  and  refusing  to  qualify 
himself  for  public  employment  by  the  oaths  required,  left  the  university  without  a 
degree;  but  I  never  heard  that  tlie  enthusiasm  of  opposition  impelled  him  to  separa* 
tion  from  the  church. 

By  this  perverseness  of  integrity  he  was  driven  out  a  commoner  of  Nature,  ex* 
eluded  from  the  regular  modes  uf  profk  and  prosperity,  and  reduced  to  pick  up  a 
livelihood  uncertain  and  fortuitous;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  kept  his 
name  unsullied,  and  never  suflfered  himself  to  be  reduced,  like  too  many  of  the  same 
sect,  to  mean  arts  and  dishonourable  shifts.  Whoever  mentioned  Fenton,  mentioned 
him  with  honour. 

The  life  that  passes  in  penury  must  necessarily  pass  in  obscurity.  It  is  impossible 
to  trace  Fenton  from  year  to  year,  or  to  discover  what  means  he  used  for  his  support 
He  was  awliile  secretary  to  Charles  earl  of  Orrery  in  Flanders,  and  tutor  to  his 
young  son,  who  afterwards  mentioned  him  with  great  esteem  and  tenderness.  He 
was  at  one  time  assistant  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Bonwicke  in  Surrey ;  and  at  another 
kept  a  school  for  himself  at  Sevenoaks  in  Kent,  •which  he  brought  into  reputation ; 
but  was  persuaded  to.  leave  it  (HlO)  by  Mr.  Sl  John,  with  promises  of  a  more 
honpuratile  employment. 

His  opinions,  as  be  w^s  i^  nonjuror,  seem  not  to  have  been  remarkably  rigid.  He 
wrote  with  great  zeal  and  affection  the  praises  of  queen  Anne,  and  very  willingly 
and  liberally  extolled  the  duke  of  Mj^rlborough,  when  he  was  (1707)  at  the  b^ght 
of  his  glory. 

He  expressed  still  more  attention  to  I\Iarlborough  and  his  family  by  an  elegiac 
Pastoral  on  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  which  could  be  prompted  only  by  respect  or 
kindness :  for  neither  the  duke  nor  dutchess  desired  the  praise,  or  liked  tUe  cost  of 
patronage. 

The  elegance  of  his  poetry  entitled  him  to  the  company  of  the  wits  of  his  time, 
and  the  amiableness  of  his  manners  made  him  loved  wherever  he  was  known.  Of 
bis  friendship  to  Southern  and  Pope  theve  are  lasting  monuments. 

He  publisl:*jd  in  1707  a  collection  of  poems. 

By  Pope  \fb  was  once  placed  in  a  station  that  miglit  have  been  of  great  advantage. 
Craggs;  when  he  was  advanced  to  be  secretary  of  state,  (alwut  1 720)  feeling  his  own 
want  of  literature,  desired  Pope  to  procure  him  an  mstructor,  by  whose  help  he 
might  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  education.  Pope  recommended  Fenton,  in 
whom  Craggs  found  all  tliat  he  was  seeking.  There  was  now  a  prospect  of  ease  and 
plenty,  for  Fenton  had  merit,  and  Craggs  had  generosity :  but  the  smaU-pox 
suddenly  put  an  end  to  tlie  pleasing  expectation. 

When  Pppe,  after  the  great  success  of  his  Iliad,  undertook  tlie  Odyssey,  being, 
as  it  seems,  weary  of  translating,  he  determined  to  engage  auxiliaries.  Twelve 
books  he  took  to  himself,  and  twelve  he  *  distributed  between  Broome  and  Fenton: 
he  books  allotted  to  Fei\ton  were  tlie  first,  the  fourth,  the  nineteenth,  and  the 
twentieth.     It  is  pbsbrvable,  that  he  did  not  take  die  eleventh,  which  he  had  before 

'  He  was  entered  of  Jesus  College,  ami  took  a  bachelor's  degree  in  1704:  but  it  appears  by  tbe  iiit 
•f  Cambridge  grsidac^tes  that  he  removed  in  17^6  to  Trinity  Hall.        X 
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iranskted  into  blank  vcrac;  neither  did  Pope  claim  it,  but  committed  it  to  Broome. 
How  the  two  associates  perfonned  their  parts  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  poetry, 
who  haye  never  been  able  to  distin^ish  their  books  from  those  of  Pope. 

In  1723  was  performed  his  tragedy  of  Mariamne ;  to  which  Southern,  at  whose 
hoose  it  was  written,  is  said  to  have  contributed  such  hints  as  his  theatrical  experience 
supplied.  When  it  was  shown  to  Gibber,  it  was  rejected  by  him,  with  the  additional 
insolence  of  advising  Fenton  to  engage  himself  in  some  employment  of  honest  labour, 
by  which  he  might  obtain  that  support  which  he  could  never  hope  from  his  poetry. 
The  play  was  acted  at  the  other  theatre ;  and  the*  brutal  petulance  of  Cibber  was 
confuted,  though,  perhaps  not  shamed,  by  general  applause.  Fenton's  profits  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  near  a  thousand  pounds,  with  which  he  discharged  a  debt 
contracted  by  his  attendance  at  court 

Fenton  seems  to  have  had  some  peculiar  system  of  versification.  Mariamne  is 
written  in  lines  of  ten  syllables,  with  few  of  those  redundant  terminations  whiqh  the 
drama  not  only  admits  but  requires,  as  more  nearly  approaching  to  real  dialogue. 
The  tenour  of  his  verse  is  so  uniform,  that  it  cannot  be  thought  casual;  and  yet  upon 
what  principle  he  so  constructed  it,  is  difficult  to  discover. 

The  mention  of  his  play  brings  to  my  mind  -a  very  trifling  occurrence.  Fenton 
was  one  day  in  the  company  of  Broome,  his  associate,  and  Ford,  a  clergyman,  a| 
that  time  too  well  known,  whose  abilities,  instead  of  frimishing  convivial  merriment 
to  the  voluptuous  and  dissolute,  might  have  enabled  him.to«xcel^  among  the  virtuous 
and  the  wise.  They  determined  all  to  see  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  which 
was  acted  that  night;  and  Fenton,  as  a  dramatic  poet,  took  them  to  the  stage-door: 
where  the  door-keeper  enquiring  who  they  were,  was  told  that  they  were  three  very 
necessary  men.  Ford,  Broome,  and  Fenton.  The  name  in  the  play,  which  Pope 
restored  to  Brook,  was  then  Broome. 

It  was  perhaps  after  this  play  that  he  undertook  to  revise  the  punctuation  of  Milton^s 
poems,  which,  as  the  author  neither  wrote  the  original  copy  nor  corrected  the  press, 
was  supposed  capable  of  amendment  To  this  edition  he  prefixed  a  short  and  ele- 
gant  account  of  Milton's  life,  vmtten  at  once  with  tenderness  and  integrity. 

He  published  likewise  (1729)  a  very  splendid  edition  of  Waller,  with  notes  often 
useful,  often  entertaining,  but  too  much  extended  by  long  quotations  from  Claren- 
don. Illustrations,  drawn  from  a  book  so  easily  consulted,  should  be  made  by  refer- 
ence rather  than  transcription. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  calm  and  pleasant  The  relict  of  sir  WUliam 
Trumbull  invited  him,  by  Pope's  recommendation,  to  educate  her  son:  whom  he 
first  instructed  at  home,  and  then  attended  to  Cambridge.  The  lady  afterwards 
detained  him  with,  her  as  the  auditor  of  her  accompts.  He  often  wandered  to 
London,  and  amused  himself  with  the  conversation  of  his  friends.  - 

He  died  in  1730,  at  Easthampstead  in  Berkshire,  tlie  seat  of  lady  Trumbull; 
and  Pope,  who  had  been  always  his  friend,  honoured  him  with  an  epitaph,  of 
which  be  borrowed  the  two  first  line^  from  Crashaw. 

Fenton  was  tall  and  bulky,  inclined  to  corpulence,  which  he  did  not  lessen  by 
much  exercise;  for  he  was  very  sluggish  and  sedentary,  rose  late,  and  when  he 
had  riaeR,  sat  down  to  bis  lxx>ks  or  papers.  A  woman  that  once  waited  on  him 
in  a  lodgmgi  told  him*  as  she  said«  that  he  would  "  lie  arbed,  apd  be  fed  with  a 
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ipoon/'  This,  however,  was  not  the  worst  that  might  hare  betn  prognosticated; 
for  Pope  says,  in  his  Letters,  that  "  he  died  of  indolence;"'  but  his  immediale  dis- 
temper was  the  gout. 

Of  bis  morals  and  his  conversation  the  account  is  uniform :  he  was  never  named 
but  with  praise  and  fondness,  as  a  man  in  the  highest  degree  amiable  and  excellent 
Such  was  the  character  given  him  by  the  earl  of  Orrery,  his  pupil;  sucIl  is  the 
testimony  of  Pope  ^;  and  such  were  the  suffrages  of  all  wha  could  boast  of  his 
acquaintance. 

By  a  former  writer  of  his  life  a  story  is  told,  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
He  used,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  time,  to  pay  his  relations  in  the  country  an  yearly 
visit  At  an  entertainment  made  for  the  family,  by  his  elder  brother,  he  observed, 
'  that  one  of  his  sisters,  who  had  married  unfortunately,  was  absent;  and  founds  upon 
enquiry,  that  distress  had  made  lier  thought  unworthy  of  invitation.  As  she  was  at 
no  great  distance,  he  refused  to  sit  at  the  table  tiH  slie  was  called,  and,  when  she 
bad  taken  her  place,  was  careful  to  show  her  particular  attention. 

His  collection  of  poems  is  now  to  be  considered.  The  Ode  to  the  Sun  is  written 
upon  a  common  plan,  without  uncommon  sentiments;  but  its  greatest  fault  is  its 
length.  No  poem  should  be  long  of  which  the  purpose  is  only  to  strike  the  &ncy, 
witliout  enlightening  the  understanding  by  precept,  ratiocination,  or  nai-rativc.  A 
blaze  first  pleases,  and  then  tires  the  sight. 

Of  Florelio  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  an  occasional  pastoral,  which  implies 
something  neither  natural  nor  artificial,  neither  comic  nor  serious. 

The  next  ode  is  irregulaj*,  and  therefore  defective.  As  flie  sentiments  are  pious 
they  cannot  easily  be  new ;  for  what  can  be  added  to  topics  on  which  successive 
ages  have  been  employed  ? 

Of  the  Paraphrase  on  Isaiah  notljing  very  favourable  can  be  said.  Sublime  and 
solemn  prose  gains  liule  by  a  change  to  blank  verse;  and  the  paraplirast  has  deserted 
his  original,  by  admitting  images  not  Asiatic,  at  least  not  Judaical : 

Returning  Peace, 

Dove  eyed,  and  rob'd  in  white — 

Of  his  petty  poems  some  are  very  trifling,  without  any  thing  to  be  praised  either 
in  the  thought  or  expression.  He  is  unlucky  in  his  competitions ;  he  tells  the  same 
idle  tale  with  Congreve,  and  does  not  tell  it  so  well.  He  translates  from  Oyid  the 
same  epistle  as  Pope;  but  I  am  afraid  not  with  equal  happiness. 

To  examine  bis  performances  one  by  one  would  be  tedious.  His  translatiort  from 
Honu:r  into  blank  verse  will  find  few  readew,  while  another  can  be  had  in'  rhyme. 
The-  piece  addressed  to  Laiubarde  is  no  dii^airreeable  specimen  of  epistolary  poetry; 
and  his  Ode  to  the  Lord  Gower  was  pronounced  by  Pope  the  next  ode  in  the 
Knglish  language  to  Dryden's  Cecilia.  Feuton  may  be  justly  styled  an  excellent 
versifier  and  a  good  poet. 

Whatever  I  ha\-e  Paid  of  Fenton  is  confirmed  by  Pope  in  a  letter,  by  which 
he  couuuunicated  to  Broome  an  account  of  his  death. 
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TO  THE  REV*  MR.   BROOME. 

AT  rVLHAM,  MBAft  BARLESTONB 
MOR 
[•r  BRCCLBS   BAG.]  •        SOPPOLKB* 

D'  SIR, 

I  INTENDED  to  write  to  you  on  this  melancholy  subject,  the  death  of  Mr.  Fenton, 
before  y"  came;  but  stayed,  to  have  inform'd  myself  and  you  of  y«  .circumstances  of 
it  All  I  hear  is,  that  he  felt  a  gradual  decay,  tho  so  early  in  life,  8c  was  declining 
for  5  or  6  months.  It  was  not,  .as  I  apprehended,  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  but  I 
believe  rather  a  complication  first  of  gross  humou;^,  as  he  was  naturally  corpulent, 
not  discharging  themselves,  as  he  used  no  sort  of  exercise.  No  man  better  bore  y* 
approaches  of'  his  dissolution  (as  I  am  told)  or  with  less  ostentation  yielded  up  his 
being.  The  great  modesty  w*"**  you  know  was  natural  to  liim,  and  y*  great  contempt 
he  had  for  all  sorts  of  vanity  and  parade,  never  appeared  more  than  in  his  last 
moments :  he  had  a  conscious  satisfaction  (no  doubt)  in  acting  right,  in  feeling  him- 
self honest,  true,  &  unpretending  to  more  than  his  own.  '  So  he  dyed,  as  he  lived, 
with  that  secret,  yet  sufficient,  contentment 

As  to  any  papers  left  behind  him,  I  dare  say  they  can  be  but  few;  for  this  reason, 
he  never  wrote  out  of  vanity,  or  thought  much  of  the  applause  of  men.  I  know  an 
instance  where  he  did  his  utmost  to  conceal  his  own  merit  that  way  ;  and  if  we  join 
to  this  his  natural  love  of  ease,  I  fancy  we  must  expect  little  of  this  sort :  at  least  I 
hear  of  none  except  some  few  remarks  on  Waller  (w*-**  his  cautious  integrity  made 
him  leave  an  order  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Tonson)  and  perhaps,  tho'  tis  many  years 
since  I  saw  it,  a  translation  of  y«  first  book  of  Oppian.  He  had  begun  a  tragedy 
of  Dion,  but  made  small  progress  in  it 

As  to  his  other  affairs,  he  dyed  poor,  but  honest,  leaving  no  tiebts,  or  legacies; 
except  of  a  few  p*^*  to  JMr.  Trumbull  and  my  lady,  in  token  of  respect,  gratefulness,  8c 
mutual  esteem. 

I  shall  with  pleasure  take  upon  me  to  draw  this  amiable,  quiet,  deserving,  unpre- 
tending Christian  and  philosophical  character,  in  his  epitaph.  There  truth  may  be 
l>e  spoken  in  a  few  words :  as  for  flourish,  &  oratory,  &  poetry,  I  leave  them  to 
younger  and  more  lively  writers,  such  as  love  writing  for  writing  sake,  &  w<*  rather 
show  their  OAvn  fine  parts,  y"  report  the  valuable  ones  of  any  other  man.  So  the 
elegy  I  renounce. 

I  condole  with  you  from  my  heart,  on  the  loss  of  so  worthy  a  man,  Sc  a  fi-iend  to 
us  both.  Now  he  is  gone,  I  muj»t  tell  you  he  has  done  you  many  a  gojd  office,  & 
50 1  your  character  in  y'  fairest  light  to  some  who  either  mistook  you,  or  knew  you  not 
I  doubt  not  he  has  done  the  same  for  me. 

Adieu:  Let  us  love  his  memorv,  and  profit  by  his  example.     I  am  very  sincerely 

D'  Sir      ' 

your  affectionate 

8i  real  servant 
AUG.  29th,   173a  A.  POPE, 
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ELIJAH  FENTOJSr. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HOKOURABLR 

CHJRLES  EARL  OF  ORRERY, 

THESE  POEMS  ARE  MOST  HUiVfBLY  DEDICATED,  BY  HIS  LORDSHIP'S  MOST  OBLIGED, 
AM)  MOST  OBEDIENT  SERVANT, 

R  FENTOX 


A  WISH  TO  THE  N^fF  VEAJi, 

1705. 

Janus  !  great  leader  of  the  rotlirf^  yoar, 

Si  HOP  all  that's  p^st  iio  tows  can  e'er  restore. 
But  joys  and  griefs  alike,  once  hurried  o'er, 
Ko  longer  now  deserve  a  smile  nr  tear; 
Close  the  fantastic  scenes — but  grace 
With  brightest  aspects  thy  fore-face. 
While  Time's  new  ofi&pring  hasten  to  appear, 
With  lucky  omens  guide  the  comin?  hours, 
Command  the  circling  Seasons  to  advance, 
And  form  their  renovated  dance, 
With  flowing  pleasures  fraught,  and  blessM  by 
friendly  powers. 

Thy  month,  O  Janus  1  gave  me  first  to  know 
A  mortal's  triflmg  cares  below ; 
My  race  of  life  began  with  thee. 
Thus  far  from  great  misfortunes  free. 
Contented,  I  my  lot  endure, 
Nor  Nature's  rigid  laws  arraign, 
Nor  spurn  at  common  ills  in  vain. 
Which  Folly  cannot  shun,  nor  wise  Reflection  cure. 

But,  oh ! — more  anxious  for  the  year  to  come, 
I  would  foreknow  my  future  doom. 
Then  tell  me,  Janus,  canst  thou  spy 
Events  that  yet  in  embryo  lie. 
For  me,  in  Timers  mysterious  womb } 
Tell  me — nor  shall  I  dread  to  hear 
A  thousand  accidents  severe ; 
I'll  fortify  my  soul  the  load  to  bear. 
If  l*vc$  rgectecl  add  not  to  its  weight. 
To  finith  me  in  woes,  and  cnuh  me  down  with  fate* 


But  if  the  goddeflft,  in  whose  charming  eyes. 
More  clearly  written  than  in  Fate's  dark  book. 

My  joy,  my  grief,  my  all  of  future  fDrtune,  lies; 
If  she  must,  with  a  less  propitious  look, 
Forbid  my  humble  sacrifice, 
Or  blast  me  with  a  killing  frown  ; 
If,  Janus,  this  thou  secst  in  store. 
Cut  short  my  mortal  thread,  and  now 
Take  back  the  gift  thou  didst  bestow  ! 
Here  let  me  lay  my  burthen  down, 

And  cease  to  love  in  vain,  and  be  a  wretch  no  more. 


A^  ODE  TO  THE  Sim, 

FOR  THE  MEW  YEAR, 
1707. 

Augur  &  fulgente  deoorus  arcu 
Phcebus,  acceptusque  novem  Camcenis, 
Qui  salutari  levat  arte  fenos 

Corporis  artus ; • 

Alterum  in  lustrum,  meliusijue  semper 
Proroget  sevum*  Hon 

I. 

Begin,  celestial  source  of  light, 

To  gild  the  new-revolving  sphere  ; 

And  from  the  pregnant  womb  of  Night, 

Urge  on  to  birth  the  infant  Yean 

Rich  with  auspicious  lustre  rise. 

Thou  fairest  regent  of  the  skies. 

Conspicuous  with  thy  silver  bow  ! 

To  thoe,  a  god,  'twas  given  by  Jort 

To  rule  the  radiant  orbs  above^ 

To  Gloriana  tliis  bclow« 
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With  Joy  renew  the  destinM  race, 
.  And  let  the  mighty  Months  begin ; 
Let  no  ill  omen  cloud  thy  face. 
Through  kill  thy  circle  smile  serene.  *« 

While  the  stem  ministers  of  Fate 
Watchful  o'er  pale  Lutetia  wait. 
To  grieve  the  QauFs  perfidious  head ; 
The  Hours,  thy  offspring,  heavenly  foir, 
TTieir  whitest  wings  should  ever  wear, 
And  geiitb  joyson  Albion  shed. 

When  Ilia  bore  the  future  fates  of  Rome, 
And  the  long  honours  of  her  race  b^gan. 
Thus,  to  prt^pare  the  gractrfiil  age  to  come, 
They  from  thy  stores  in  happy  order  ran. 
Heroes,  elected  to  the  list  of  Fame, 
Fix'd  the  sure  columr.'^  of  her  rising  state ; 
Till  the  loud  triuirphs  of  the  Julian  name 
Ren<ler*d  the  glories  of  her  reign  complete. 
Each  year  advanc'd  a  rival  to  the  rest,  • 

In  comely  spoils  of  war,  and  great  achievements, 
drest. 

II. 

Say,  Pho?bus,  for  thy  searching  eye 
Saw  Koine,  the  Jailing  child  of  FatQ, 
When  nothing  equal  here  could  vie 
In  strength  with  Ifcr  imperious  »tate ; 
Say,  if  high  virtues  there  did  reign 
PIxalted  in  a  nobler  strain, 
Than  in  feir  Albion  thou  hast  seen  ^ 
Or  can  her  demi-gods  compare 
Their  trophies  for  successful  war. 
To  those  that  rise  for  Albion's  queen  ! 

When  Albion  first  majestic  showM, 
High  o'er  the  circling  seas,  her  head. 
Her  the  great  Father  smiling  view'd. 
And  thus  to  bright  Victoria  said : 
'*  Mindful  of  Phlegra's  happy  plain, 
On  which,  fair  nymph,  you  fixM  my  reign, 
This  isle  to  yor  shall  sacred  be ; 
Her  hand  shall  hold  the  rightful  scale, 
And  crowds  be  vanquishM,  or  prevail, 
As  Oloriana  shall  deccee." 

Victoria,  triumph  in  thy  great  increase  ? 
With  joy, tlje  Julian  stem  the  Tyber  claims ; 
Young  Ammon's  might  the  Oranic  waves  confess : 
The  Heber  had  a  Mars,  a  Churchill  Thames. 
Roll,  sovereign  of  the  btreams !  thy  rapid  tide> 
And  bid  thy  brother  floods  revere  the  queen. 
Whose  voice  the  hero's  happy  hand  employed 
To  save  the  I^anube,  and  subdue  the  ^ine ; 
And,  boldly*  just  to  Gloriana's  fame, 
Exalt  thy  silver  urn,  and  duteous  homage  dainu 
III. 

Advanc'd  to  thy  meridian  height. 
On  Battb,  great  god  of  Day,  look  downt 
Let  Windsor  entertain  thy  sight. 
Clad  in  fair  emblema  of  renown : 
And  whilst  in  radiant  pomp  appear 
Thejnames  to  bright  Victoria  dear,  . 
Intent  the  lung  procession  view: 
Confess  none  worthier  ever  wore 
Her  favours,  or  was  deck'd  with  more, 
TTian  she  confers  on  Churchill's  brow. 

But  oh  !  withdraw  thy  piercing  rayss 
The  nymph  anew  begins  to  moan. 
Viewing  the  much-lamented  space. 
Where  late  her  wariike  William  shone : 
There  fix'd  by  her  officious  hand. 
His  Yword  and  sceptr«  tff  command,. 


To  deathless  Fame  adopted,  rest ; 
Nor  wants  there  to  complete  her  woe, 
Plac'd  with  respectful  love  below. 
The  star  that  beamed  on  Gloucester's  breasL 
O  Phoebus  !  all  thy  saving  power  employ, 
Long  let  our  vows  avert  the  distant  woe. 
Ere  Gioriana  re-ascends  the  sky, 
And  leaves  a  land  of  orphans  here  below  ! 
But  when  (so  Heaven  ordains  )  her  smiling  ray 
Distinguished  o'er  the  balance  shall  preside. 
Whilst  future  kings  her  ancient  sceptre  sway. 
May  her  mild  influence  all  their  councils  guide  f 
To  Albion  ever  constant  in  her  love. 
Of  sovereigns  here  the  best,  the  brightest  st^ 
above. 

IT. 

For  lawless  power,  reclaim'd  to  right. 
And  virtue  ruis'd  by  pious  arms. 
Let  Albion  be  thy  fair  delight. 
And  shield  her  safe  from  threaten'd  harms  t 
With  flowers  and  fruit  her  bosom  fUI, 
Let  laurel  rise  on  every  hill, 
Fi-csh  as  the  first  on  Daphne's  brow : 
Instruct  her  tuneful  sons  to  sing, 
And  make  each  vale  with  Pseans  ring. 
To  Blenheim  and  Kamiiia  due. 

Secure  of  bright  eternal  fame. 
With  happy  wing  the  Theban  swan. 
Towering  from  Pisa's  sacred  stream, 
Inspir'd  by  thee,  the  song  began : 
Through  des<  rts  of  unclouded  night. 
When  he  harmonious  took  his  flight, 
The  gods  constrain'd  the  sounding  spheres  « 
.Still  £nvy  darts  her  rage  in  vain, 
I'he  lustre  of  his  worth  to  stain. 
He  growing  whiter  with  his  years. 

But,  Phoebus,  god  of  numben,  high  to  r%S9^ 
The  honours  of  thy  art,  and  heavenly  lyre. 
What  Muse  isdcstin'd  to  our  sovereign's  praise. 
Worthy  her  acts,  and  thy  infbnning  fire  i 
To  Irim  for  whom  this  springing  laurel  grows. 
Eternal  on  the  topmost  heights  of  fame. 
Be  kind,  and  all  thy  Helicon  disclose; 
And  all  intent  on  Gloriana's  nan>e. 
Let  Silence  brood  o'er  ocean,  <sarth,  and  air. 
As  when  to  victor  Jove  thou  sung'st  the  giant's 
wfr. 

T.      , 

In  sure  records  each  shining  dee<^ 
When  faithful  Clio  sets  to  view. 
Posterity  will  doubting  read. 
And  scarce  believe  her  annals  true :. 
The  Muses  toil  with  art  to  raise 
Fictitious  monuments  of  praise. 
When  other  actions  they  rehearse  i 
But  half  of  Gloriana's  reign; 
That  so  the  rest  may  credit  gain, 
Siiould  pass  unregister'd  in  verse. 

High  on  its  own  estabiish'd  base 
Prevailing  Virtue's  pleas'd  ta  rise  ; 
Divinely  deck'd  with  native  gracc^ 
Rich  in  itself  with  solid  joys ; 
Ere  Gioriana  on  the  thrcMie, 
Quitting  for  AlLion's  rest  her  o«o. 
In  types  of  regal  power  was  stfeu : 
With  fair  pre-eminence  confost, 
it  triumph'd  in  a  private  breast. 
And  luade  the^  princess  more  than  (^fieeAk 
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O  PKcebiis !  wquM  thy  godhead  not  refttse 
This  humble  incense,  on  thy  altar  laid ; 
Would  thy  propitious  ear  attend  the  Muse, 
That  suppliant  now  invokes  thy  certain  aid ; 
With  Mantuan  force  I'd  mount  a  stronger  gale. 
And  sing  the  parent  of  her  land,  who  strove , 
T*  exce^  the  transports  of  her  people's  seal. 
With  acts  of  mercy,  and  majestic  love ; 
By  Fate,  to  fix  Britannia's  empire,  given 
The  guardian  power  of  Earth,  and  public  care  of 
Heaven. 

VI. 

Then,  Churchill,  should  the  Muse  record 
The  conquests  by  thy  sword  achiev*d; 
Quiet  to  Belgian  states  restor'd. 
And  Austrian  crowns  by  thee  retrieved. 
Imperious  Leopold  confessM 
His  hoary  majesty  distressed ; 
To  arms,  to  arms,  Bavaria  calls, 
Kor  with  less  terrour  shook  his  throne, 
Than  when  the  rising  crescent  shone 
Malignant  o'er  his  shatter'd  walls. 

The  warrior  led  the  Britons  forth. 
On  foreign  fields  to  darv*  their  fate, 
BistinguishM  souls  of  shining  worth, 
In  war  unknowing  to  retreat : 
Thou,  Phoebus,  saw'st  the  hero's  fece, 
When  Mars  had  breath'd  a  purple  grace. 
And  mighty  fiiry  fiU'd  his  breast : 
How  like  thyself,  when  to  destroy 
The  Greeks  thou  didst  thy  darts  employ, 
Fierce  with  thy  golden  quiver  drest  I 

Sndden,  whilst  banish'd  from  his  native  land, 
Hcd  with  dishonest  wounds,  Bavaria  moum'd. 
The  chief,  at  Gloriana's  high  command, 
like  a  rous'd  lion,  to  the  Maes  retum'd ; 
With  vengeful  speed  the  British  sword  he  drew, 
ITnus'd  to  grieve  his  host  with  long  delay  % 
Whilst  wing>d  with  fear  the  force  of  Gallia  flew ; 
Ai  when  the  morning  star  restores  tha  day. 
The  wandering  ghosts  of  twenty  thousand  slain 
Fleet  sullen  to  the  shades  from  Blenheim's  monm« 
ful  plain. 

viil 

Britannia,  wipe  thy  dusty  brow, 
And  put  the  Bourbon  laurels  on; 
To  thee  delivered  nations  bow, 
And  bless  the  spoils  thy  wars  have  won. 
For  thee  Bcilooa  points  her  spear. 
And,  whilst  lamenting  mothers  fear, 
C>u  high  her  signal  torch  displays  ; 
But  when  thy  sword  is  sheath'd,  again 
Obsequious  she  receives  thy  chain, 
And  smooths  her  violence  of  face. 

Parent  of  arms  f  for  ever  stand 
With  large  increase  of  fame  rever'd. 
Whilst  arches  to  thy  saving  hand 
On  Dnube's  grateful  banks  are  rear'i 
Eugene,  inspirM  to  war  by  thee, 
Aaionia's  Wf»cping  states  to  free. 
Swift  o  1  th'  Imperial  eagle  flies ; 
Whilst,  hiecdine,  from  his  azure  b«d 
Th*  asserted  Iber  lifts  his  head, 
iind  safe  his  Austrian  lord  enjoys. 

lo  Britannia !  fix'd  on  foreign  wars, 
Goiltlcss  of  civil  rage  extend  thy  name : 
The  waves  of  utmost  ocean,  and  the  stnra, 
A^  bounds  but  equal  to  thy  sovereijfo's  &me. 


With  deeper  wrath  thy  victor  lion  roan, 

Wide  o'er  the  subject  world  diffnnngiear, 

Whilst  Gallia  weeps  her  guilt,  and  peace  imploros| 

So  Rarth,  transfiic*d  by  fierce  Minerva's  spear, 

A  gentler  birth  obedient  did  disclose, 

And  sudden  from  the  woimd  eternal  olives  rose* 

VIII. 

When  with  OBtablish'd  freedom  bleas'd. 
The  globe  to  great  Alcides  bow'd. 
Whose  happy  power  reliev'd  th'  oppressed 
From  lawless  chains,  and  check'd  the  proud  ; 
Mature  in  fame,  the  g^teful  gods 
Receiv'd  him  to  their  brisrht  ab^cs : 
Where  Hebe  cvown'd-his  blooming  joys; 
Garlands  the  willing  Muses  wove. 
And  each  with  emulation  strove 
T  adorn  the  Churchill  of  the  skies. 

For  Albion's  chief,  ye  sacred  Nine ! 
Your  harps  with  generous  ardour  string. 
With  Fame's  immortal  trumpet  join, 
And  safe  beneath  his  laurel  sing : 
When  clad  in  vines  the  Seine  shall  glide. 
And  duteous  in  a  smoother  tide. 
To  BritiKh  seas  her  tribute  yield  ; 
V/akeful  at  Honour's  shrine  attend. 
And  long  with  livingl>eam8  defend 
From  night,  the  warrior's  votive  shield* 

And,  Woodstock,  let  his  dome  exalt  thy  feme, 
Great  o'er  thy  Norman  ruins  be  restor'd ; 
Thou  that  with  pride  dost  Edward's »  cradle  claVm, 
Receive  an  equal  hero  for  thy  lord : 
Whilst  every  column,  to  record  their  toils, 
Eternal  monuments  of  conquest  wears. 
And  all  thy  walls  are  dress'd  with  mingled  spoils, 
Gather'd  on  fam'd  Ramilia  and  Poictiers, 
Hiu'h  on  thy  tower  the  crrateful  flag  display, 
Due  to  thy  queen's  reward,  and  Blenheim's  glorious 
day. 


FWREUOi 

a  PASTORAL, 
LAMBNTIMG   TH£   PBATU   OF  THB   LAT» 

I^;VRQUIS  OF  BLANDFORa 

Asx  not  the  cause  why  all  the  tuneful  swains, 
Who  us'd  to  fdl  the  vales  with  tender  strains, 
In  deep^lespair  neglect  the  warbling  reed. 
And  all  their  bleating  flocks  refuse  to  feed. 
Asik  not  why  greens  and  flowers  so  late  appear 
To  clothe  the  glebe,  and  deck  the  springing  year  ; 
VVhv  sounds  the  lawn  with  loud  laments aiui  Crieff, 
And  swoln  with  t^rs  to  floods  the  rivulets  rise: 
The  fair  Florclio  now  has  left  the  plain,       [swain. 
And  is  the  grief,  who  was  the  grace,  of  every  British 
For  thee,  lov'd  yoiiih !  on  every  vale  and  lawn. 
The  nymphs  and  all  tliy  fellow -shepherds  moan. 
The  little  birds  now  cease  to  sing  and  1  )ve,    . 
Silent  they  sit,  and  droop  in  every  grove; 
No  mounting  lark  now  warbles  on  the  wing, 
Vor  linnets  chirp  to  cheer  the  sullen  Springs 
Only  the  melancholy  tuitles  coo, 
And  Philomel  by  night  repeats  her  wo<^ 

^  This  Black  Princf . 
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O,  cfaanner  of  the  shades!  the  tale  proloal^y 
Nor  let  the  rooming  interrupt  thy  song: 
Or  softly  tune  thy  tender  notes  to  mine, 
Forgetting  Tereus,  make  my  sorrows  thine; 
Kow  the  dear  youth  has  left  the  lonely  plain, 
And  is  the  grief,  who  was  the  grace,  of  every  British 
swaio. 

Say,  all  ye  shades,  where  late  he  us'd  to  rest. 
If  e*er  your  beds  with  lovelier  Swain  were  prest; 
Say,  all  ye  silver  streams,  if  e'er  ye  bore 
The  image  of  soTair  a  face  before. 
But  now,  ye  stream^,  assist  me  whilst  I  mourn, 
For  never  must  the  lovely  swain  return; 
And,  as  the»e  flowing  tears  increase  your  tide, 
O,  murmur  for  the  sheplierd,  as  ye  glide: 
Be  sure,  ye  rocks,  while  I  my  grief  disclose. 
Let  your  sad  echoes  ien&:then  out  my  woes : 
Ye  bi-eczes,  bear  the  plaintive  accent  on. 
And,  whispering,  tell  the  floods  Florelio's  gone ; 
For  ever  gone,  and  left  the  lonely  plain, 
And  is  the  grief,  \\  ho  was  the  grace,  of  every  Britisli 
swain. 

Ripe  strawberries  for  thee,  and  peaches,  grew, 
Sweetto  the  taste,  and  tempting  red  to  view. 
For  thee  the  ruse  put  sweeter  purple  on. 
Preventing,  by  her  haste,  the  summer-sun. 
But  now  the  flowers  all  pale  and  blighted  lie, 
^nd  in  cold  sweats  of  sickly  mildew  die. 
*      Nor  can  the  bees  suck  from  the  shrivel'd  blooms 
Ethereal  sweets,  to  store  their  golden  combs. 
Oft  on  thy  lips  they  would  their  labour  leave. 
And  sweeter  odours  from  thy  mouth  receive: 
Sweet  as  the  breath  of  Flora,  when  she  lies 
In  jasmine  shades,  and  for  young  Zephyr  sighs* 
But  now  those  lips  are  cold ;  relentless  Death 
Hath  chilPd  their  charms,  and  stopt  thy  balmy 

breath. 
Those  eyes,  where  Cupid  tippM  his  darts  with  fire, 
And  kindled  in  the  coldest  nymphs  desire, 
P.obbM  of  their  beams,  in  everlasting  night 
Are  closM,  and  give  us  woes  as  once  delight : 
And  thou,  dear  youth,  hast  left  the  lonely  plain, 
And  art  the  grief,  who  wert  the  grace,  of  every  Bri<^ 
tish  swain.  , 

As  in  his  bower  the  dying  shepherd  lay. 
The  shepherd  yet  so  young,  and  oner  so  gay. ! 
The  nymphs  that  swim  the  stream,  and  hinge  the 

wood, 
And  haunt  the  flowery  meada,^  arbttnd  liih\  stood. 
There  tears  down  each  fair  check  unbounded  fell, 
And  as  he  gaspM,  they  gave  a  sad  farewell. 
"  Softly,'*  they  cry*d,  "  as  sleeping  flowers  are 

clos'd 
By  night,  be  thy  dear  eyes  by  Death  composed  : 
A  gentle  fell  may  thy  young  beauties  have, 
And  golden -slumbers  wait  thee  in  the  grave : 
Yearly  thy  hearse  with  garlnuds  we'll  a(}om. 
And  teach  young  nightingales  for  thee  to  mourn ; 
Bees  love  the  blooms,  the  flocks  the  bladcd  grain. 
Nor  less  wert  thou  btlovM  by  every  swain. 
Come,  shepherds,  come,  perform  the  funeral  du^. 
For  he  was  ever  good  and  kind  to  you  : 
On  every  smoothest  beech,  in  every  grove. 
In  weeping  characters  record  your  love." 
And  as  in  memory  of  Adonis  slain. 
When  for  the  youth  the  Syrian  maids  complain. 
His  river,  to  record  the  guilty  day,. 
With  freshly  bleeding  purple  stains  the  sea: 
So  thou,  dear  Qam,  contribute  to  ouv  woe. 
And  bid  thy  stream  in  plaintive  munnttrs  flow : 


Thy  head  with  thy  own  willow  boughs  adonl. 

And  with  thy  tears  supply  the  frugal  urn. 

The  swains  their  sheep,  the  nymphs  shall  leave  tbft 

lawn. 
And  yearly  on  their  baidcs  renew  their  moan: 
His  mother,  while  they  there  lament,  shall  be 
The  queen  of  love,  the  loy*d  Adonis  he: 
On  her,  like  Venus,  all  the  Graces  wait. 
And  he  too  like  Adonis  in  his  fate  !  ^ 
For  fresh  in  fragrant  3routh  he  left  the  plain. 
And  is  the  grief,  who  was  the  grace,  of  every  British 
swain-  [side. 

No  more  the  nymphs,  that  o'ef  the  brooks  pre- 
Dress  their  gay  beauties  by  the  crystal  tide. 
Nor  fly  the  wintry  winds,  nor  scorching  Sun,    * 
Now  he,  for  whom  they  strove  to  charm  is  gone. 
Oft  they  beneath  their  reedy  coverts  sigh*d. 
And  look'd,  and  longM,  and  for  Florelio  dy*d.  - 
Of  him  they  sang,  and  with  soft  ditties  strove 
To  soothe  the  pleasing  agonies  of  love* 
But  tiow  they  i^m  distracted  with  despair. 
And  cypress,  twin'd  with  mournful  willows,  wear. 
Thus,  hand-in-hand,  around  his  grsve  they  go. 
And  saffron  buds  and  fading  lilies  strow, 
With  sprigs  of  myrtle  mix*d,  and  scattering  cry, 
"  So  sweet  and  soft  the  shepherd  was  !  so  soon  de- 
creed to  die!" 
There,  fresh  in  dear  remembrance  of  their  woes. 
His  name  the  young  anemonies  disclose ; 
Nor  strange  they  should  a  double  grief  avow. 
Then  Venus  wept,  and  Pastorella  now* 
Broathe  soft,  ye  winds !  long  let  them  paint  the 

plain, 
Unhult,  ontottchM,  by  every  passing  swain. 
And  when,  ye  nymphs,  to  make  the  garlands  gay. 
With  which  ye  crown  the  mistfess  of  the  May, 
Ye  shall  these  flowers  to  bind  her  temples  take, 
O  pluck  them  gently  for  Florelio*s  sake ! 
And  when  through  Woodstock's  green  retreats  ye 

stray, 
Or  Althrop's  flowery  vales  invite  to  play ; 
0*cr  Which  jroung  Pastorella's  beauties  briof 
Elysium  early,  and  improve  the  spring : 
When  evening  gales  attentive  silence  keep. 
And  Hoaven  its  balmy  dew  begins  to  weep. 
By  the  soft  fall  of  every  warbling  stream. 
Sigh  your  sad  airs,  and  bless  the  shepherd's  nune : 
There  to  the  tender  lute  attune  your  woe. 
While  hyacinths  and  myrtles  round  ye  grow. 
So  may  Sylvanus  ever  'tend  your  bowers, 
And  Zephyr  brush  the  milder  from  the  flowen ! 
Bid  all  the  swans  from  Cam  and  Isis  haste. 
In  the  melodious  choir  to  breatlie  their  last. 
O  Colin,  Colin,  could  I  there  complain 
Like  thee,  when  young  Philisides  was  slain! 
Tliou  sweet  frequenter  of  the  Muses'  stream ! 
Why  have  I  not  thy  voice,  or  thou  my  theme  ? 
Though  weak  my  voice,  though  lowly  be  my  lays. 
They  shall  be  sacred  to  the  shepherd's  praise : 
To  him  my  voice,  to  him  my  lays,  belong. 
And  bright  Myrtilla  now  must  live  uns'Jipg : 
Even  she,  whose  artlei«  beauty  blcss'd  me  more 
Than  ever  swain  was  bless'd  by  nymph  before  ; 
While  every  tender  sigh,  to  soil  our  bliss. 
Brought  a  kind  row,  and  every  vow  a  kiss: 
Fair,  chaste,  and  kind,  yet  uow  no  more  can  movi^ 
So  much  my  g^ief  is  stronger  than  my  love : 
Now  the  dear  youth  has  left  the  lonely  plain. 
And  is  the  grief,  who  was  the  grace,  df  every  British 
swain* 
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.  As  wli«ii  MMle  jUrVi^l  hind  has  borne  away 
The  turtle's  neit,  and  made  the  young  his  prey, 
Sad  in  her  natiye-gfove  she  sits  alone. 
There  hangs  her  wings,  and  murmurs  out  her  moan ; 
80  the  bright  shepherdess,  who  bore  the  boy^ 
Beneath  a  baleful  yew  does  weeping  lie  | 
Vw  can  the  fiiir  the  weighty  woe  sustain. 
But  bends,  like  roses  crush'd  with  falling  rain  | 
Kor  from  the  silent  earth  her  eyes  removes, 
That,  weeping,  languish  like  a  dying  dove's. 
Not  slich  her  look  (severe  reverse  of  fate ! ) 
When  little  Loves  in  every  dimple  sate ; 
And  all  the  Smiles  delighted  to  resort 
On  the  calm  Heaven  of  her  soft  cheeks  to  sport: 
Soft  as  the  clouds  mild  April  evenings  wear. 
Which  drop  fresh  flowrets  on  the  3routhful  year. 
The  fountain's  fall  can't  lull  her  wakeful  woes, 
Nor  poppy-garlands  give  the  nymph  repose : 
Tlirough  prickly  brakes,  and  unfiroquented  grroves, 
O'er  hills  and  dales,  and  craggy  cliflb,  she  roves. 
And  when  she  spies,  beneath  some  silent  shade, 
The  daisies  press'd,  where  late  his  limbs  were  laid, 
To  the  cold  print  there  close  she  joins  her  face, 
And  all  with  gushing  tears  bedews  the  grass,  [skies, 
There  with  loud  plaints  she  wounds  the  pitying 
"  And,  oh!  return,  my  lovely  3routh,"  she  cries; 
*'  Return,  Florelio,  with  thy  wonted  charms 
Fill  the  soft  circle  of  my  longing  arms."-"— .- 
Cease,  fiur  AfBiction,  cease !  the  lovely  boy 
In  Death's  cold  arms  must  pale  and  breathless  lie. 
The  Fates  can  never  change  their  first  decree, 
Or  sure  they  would  have  rhang'd  this  one  for  thee. 
Fan  for  his  Syrinx  makes  eternal  moan, 
Ceres  her  daughter  lost,  and  thou  thy  son. 
Thy  son  for  ever  now  has  left  the  plain, 
And  is  the  grief,  who  was  the  grace,  of  every  British 


Adieu,  ye  mossy  caves,  and  shady  groves. 
Once  happy  scenes  of  our  successful  loves : 
Ye  hungry  herds,  and  bleating  flocks,  adieu  I 
Flints  Iw  your  beds,  and  browze  the  bitter  yew. 
Two  lambs  alone  shall  be  my  charge  to  feed, 
For  yearly  on  his  grave  two  lambs,  shall  bleed. 
This  pledge  of  lasting  love,  dear  shade,  receive; 
nis  all,  alas,  a  shepherd's  love  can  give  ! 
But  grief  from  its  own  power  will  set  mefree. 
Will  send  me  soon  a  willing  ghost  to  thee : 
Cropt  in  the  flowery  spring  of  youth,  I'll  go 
With  hasty  joy  to  wait  thy  shade  below  • 
In  ever-fragrant  meads,  and  jasmine-bowers, 
We'll  dwell,  and  all  Elysium  shall  be  ours. 
Where  citron  groves  ethereal  odours  breathe. 
And  streams  of  flowing  crsrstal  purl  beneath ; 
Where  all  are  ever  young,  and  heavenly  fair« 
As  here  above  thy  sister  Graces  are. 


jIn  ode. 

What  art  thou.  Life,  whose  stay  we  court  ? 

What '» thy  rival  Death  we  fear  ? 

Since  we  're  but  fickle  Fortune's  spert. 

Why  should  we  wjsii  t'  inhabit  here, 

And  think  the  race,  we  find  so  rough,  too  short  ? 

While  in  the  womb  we  forming  lie« 
While  yet  the  lamp  of  life  iisplays 
A  dovbtfol  dawn  with  feeble  rays» 
New  isratng  from  noQ-enthy  j 


The  shell  of  flesh  pollutes  with  stif 
Its  gem,  the  soul,  just  enter'd  in ; 
And,  by  transmitted  vice  defil'd, 
The  fiend  commences  with  the  cflild. 

in  this  dark  region  future  fates  are  bred^ 
And  mines  of  secret  ruin  laid  : 
Hot  fevers  here  long  kindling  lie, 
Prepar'd  with  flaming  whips  to  rage. 
And  lash  on  lingering  Destiny : 
Whene'er  excess  has  fir'd  our  riper  age, 
Hei^  brood  in  infancy  the  gout  and  stone. 
Fruits  of  our  fotbers'  foilies,  not  our  own. 
Ev'n  with  our  nourishment  we  death  receive, 
For  here  our  guiltless  mothers  give 
Poison  for  food  when  first  we  live. 
Hence  noisome  huifiours  sweat  thro*  every  pore*  ^ 
And  blot  us  with  an  undisthiguisird  sore : 
Nor,  mov'd  with  beauty,  will  the  dire  disease 
Forbear  on  faultier  forms  to  fteize ; 
But  vindicates  the  good,  the  gay^ 
The  wise,  the  young,  its  common  prey* 
Had  all,  conjoined  in  one,  had  power  to  save, 
The  Muses  had  not  wept  o'er  Blandford's  grave 

The  spark  of  pure  ethereal  light 
That  actuates  this  fleeting  frame. 
Darts  through  the  cloud  of  flesh  a  sickly  flame. 
And  seems  a  glow-worm  in  a  winter*  night 
But  man  would  yet  look  wondrous  wise. 
And  equal  chains  of  thought  devise; 
Intends  his  mind  on  mighty  schemes. 
Refutes,  defines,  confirms,  declaims ; 
And  diagrams  he  draws,  t'  explain 
.  The  leam'd  chimeras  of  his  brain ; 
And,  with  imaginary  wisdom  proud, 
Thinks  on  the  goddcta  while  he  clips  the  cloud. 

Through  Errour*8  mazy  grove,  with  fruitless  toil; 

Pierplex'd  with  puzzling  doubts,  we  roam; 

False  images  our  sight  beguile. 

But  still  we  stumble  through  the  gloom. 
And  science  seek,  which  still  deludes  the  mind. 

Yet,  more  enamour'd  with  the  race. 
With  disproportiou'd  speed  we  urge  the  chase  < 
In  vain !  the  various  prey  no  bounds  restrain; 
Fleeting  it  only  leaves,  t'  increase  our  pain, 
A  cold  unsatisfying  scent  behind. 

Yet,  gracious  God !  presumptuous  man. 
With  random  guesses,  makes  pretence 
To  sound  thy  searchless  providence. 
From  which  he  first  began ; 
Like  hooded  hawks  we  blindly  tower, 

And  circumscribe,  with  foncy'd  laws,  thy  power. 
Thy  will  the  rolling  orbs  obey. 
The  Moon,  presiding  o'er  the  sea. 
Governs  the  waves  with  equal  sway : 
But  man  perverse,  and  lawless  still. 
Boldly  runs  counter  to  thy  will ; 
Thy  patient  thunder  he  defies ; 
lays  down  false  principles,  and  moves 
By  what  his  vicious  choice  approves ; 

And,  when  he's  vainly  wicked,  thinks  he's  wis^ 

Return,  return,  too  long  misled ! 
With  filial  fear  adore  thy  God: 
Ere  the  vast  deep  of  Heaven  was  spread. 
Or  body  first  In  space  abode. 
Glories  ineffable  adoru'd  his  head. 


^  The  smaUopoz. 
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Unnamber'd  seraphs  nMnd  the  Irarning  throne, 
Suog  to  tb'  incoiDprehensible  Three^One : 
Yet  then  his  clemency  did  please 
With  lowet  forms  t*  augment  his  tnun. 
And  made  thee,  wretched  creature,  man. 
Probationer  of  happiness. 

On  the  vast  ocean  of  hid  wonders  hew. 
We  momentary  bubbles  ride, 
Till,  crushed  by  the  tempestuous  tide, 
Sunk  in  the  parent  flood,  we  disappear : 
We,  who  so  gaudy  on  the  waters  shone, 
Proud,  like  the  showery  bonf ,  with  beauties  not  our 

.0WD. 

But,  at  the  signal  given,  this  earth  and  sea 
Shall  set  their  sleeping  vassals  free ; 
And  the  bclov'd  of  God, 
The  faithful,  and  the  just. 
Like  Aaron's  chosen  rod. 
Though  dry,  shall  blossom  in  the  dust : 
Then,  gladly  bounding  from  their  dark  restraints, 
The  skeletons  shall  brighten  into  saints. 
And,  finom  mortality  refm'd,  shall  rise 
Toincet  their  Saviour  coming  in  the  skies : 
Instructed  then  by  intuition,  we 
Shall  the  vain  efforts  of  our  wisdom  see  ; 
Shall  then  impartially  confess 
Our  demonstration  was  but  guess ; 
•Hiat  knowledge,  which  from  human  reason  flows. 
Unless  Religion  guide  its  course. 
And  Faith  her  steady  mounds  oppose. 
Is  ignorance  at  best,  and  often  worse. 


PART  OP  THE 

FOURTEENTH  CHAPTER  OF  ISAIAH 

PARAPHRASED. 

Now  has  th*  Almighty  Father,  seated  high 
In  ambient  glories,  from  the  eternal  throne 
Vouchsafed  compassion  ;  and  th'  afflictive  power 
Has  broke,  whose  iron  sceptre  long  had  bniis'd 
The  groaning  nations.    Now  returning  Peace, 
Dove-ey'd,  and  rob'd  in  white,  the  blissful  land 
Deigns  to  re-visit ;  whilst  beneath  her  steps 
The  soil,  with  civil  slaughter  oft  manur'd, 
Pours  forth  abundant  olives.     Their  high  tops 
The  cedars  wave,  exulting  o*er  thy  fall. 
Whose  steel  from  the  tall  monarch  of  the  grove 
Severed  the  regal  honours,  and  up  tore 
The  scions  blooming  in  the  parent  shade. 

When,  vehieled  in  flame,  thou  slow  didst  pass 
Prone  thro'  the  gates  of  Night,  the  dreary  realms 
With  loud  acclaim -receivM  thee.     Tyrants  old 
(Gigantic  fonns,  with  human  blood  besniear'd) 
Rose  fipom  their  thrones;  for  thrones  they  still 
possess,  [cry, 

Their  pepance  and  their  guilt :  "Art  thou,"  they 
**  O  emulous  of  our  crimes,  here  dooniM  to  reign 
Associate  of  our  woe  ?  Nor  com'st  thou  girt 
With  livery'd  slaves,  or  bands  of  warrior- knights. 
Which  erst  before  thee  stood,  a  flattering  crowd,, 
Observant  of  thy  brow ;  nor  hireling  quires, 
Attempering  te  the  berp  their  warbled  airs,^ 
Thy  panegyric  cluuint ;  bnt,  bush'd  in  death, 
like  us  thou  ly*st  uDD^ept ;  a  corse  obscme 
With  dust,  and  preying  worms,  bare  and  dcspoiPd 
Of  iU-fOt  pomp.  .We^  hail  thee  oar  compeer ! 


"  How  art  thoa  with  dinuni^M  gloty  fkWwi 
From  thy  proud  zenith,  swift  as  metorirs  glid^ 
Aslope  a  summer-eve  !  Of  all  the  stars, 
Titled  the  first  and  fairmt,  thou  didst  hope 
To  share  divinity,  or  haply  more^ 
Elated  as  supreme,  when  o'er  the  North 
Thy  bloody  banners  streamM,  to  rightful  kings 
Portending  ruinous  downfall ;  wondrous  low. 
Opprobrious  and  dete^ed,  art  thow  thrown, 
Disrob'd  of  all  thy  splendours :  round  thee  stand 
'i'he  swarming  populace,  and  with  fixM  regard 
Eying  thee,  pale  and  breathless,  spend  their  rage 
In  tinnting  sjpeech,  and  jovial  ask  their  friends, 
*  Is  this  the  Mighty,  whosa  imperious  yoke 
We  bore  reluctant,  who  to  desert  wilds. 
And  haunts  of  savages,  transfbrm'd  the  marts^ 
And  capital  cities  raz'd,  pronouncing  thrall 
Or  exile  on  the  peerage  ?  How  becalm'd 
The  tyrant  lies,  whose  nostrils  us'd  to  breathe 
Tempests  of  wrath,  and  shook  established  thrones  !' 

"  In  solemn  sute  the  bones  of  pious  kings. 
Gathered  to  their  great  sires,  are  safe  reposM 
Beneath  the  weeping  vault :  but  thou,  a  branch 
Blasted  and  cursM  by  Heaven,  to  dogs  and  fowls 
Art  doomed  a  banquet ;  mingling  some  remains 
With  crimmate  unabsolved ;  on  all  thy  rai-p 
Transmitting  guilt  and  vengeance.  Prom  thy  domes 
Thy  children  skulk,  erroneous  and  forlorn, 
FeariDg  perdition,  and  tor  mercy  sue; 
\Vith  eyes  up«ift,  and  tearful.     From  thy  seed 
The  sctpti-e  Heaven  resumes,  by  thee  usurp'd 
By  guile  and  forc*e,  and  sway'd  with  lawless  iage.» 


VERSES  ON  THE  UNION. 

The  Gaul,  intent  on  univcina]  sway. 
Sees  his  own  subjects  with  constraint  obey  ; 
And  they  who  most  his  rising  beams  adoHd, 
W(«p  in  their  chains,  and  wish  another  lonl. 
But,  if  the  Muse  not  uninspired  presage, 
Justice  shall  triumph  o'er  oppressive  rage : 
His  power  shall  be  reclaimed  to  rightful  laws. 
And  all,  like  Savoy,  shall  desert  his  cause. 
So  when  to  distant  vales  an  Eagle  steers. 
His  fierceness  not  disarmed  by  length  of  years. 
From  his  strctch'd  wing  he  sees  the  feathers  Ay, 
Which  bore  him  to  his  empire  of  the  sky. 

Unlike,  great  queen,  thy  steps  to  deathless  Fanie; 
O  best,  O  greatest,  of  thy  royal  name ! 
Thy  Britons^  fam'd  for  arts,  in  battle  brare. 
Have  m»tbing  now  to  censure,*  or  to  erave : 
Kv'n  Vice  and  factious  Zeal  are  held  in  stwe. 
Thy  court  a  temple,  and  thy  life  a  law. 

When  edg'd  with  torrours,  by  thy  vengeful  hand 
The  sword  is  drawn  to  gore  a  guilty  land  ; 
Thy  mercy  ctires  the  wound  thy  justice  gtTe, 
Fur  'tis  thy  lov'd  prerogative  to  save: 
And  Victory,  to  grace  thy  trimiiph,  brings 
Palms  in  her  hand,  with  healing  in  her  wings. 

But  as  mild  Hoaven  on  Eden's  opening  gems 
BcstowM  the  bafmicst  dows,  and  brightest  beams: 
So,  whilst  remotest  climes  thv  influence  share, 
Britain's  the  darling  object  of  thy  care : 
Py  thy  wise  councils,  and  resistless  might. 
Abroad  wu  conquer,  and  at  h'>me  nnito : 
Before  thou  bid'st,  the  distant  battles  c 
Thy  piety  cements  domestic  peece; 
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Tmpatieni  of  delay  to  fix  the  sUtt; 

Tfay  dove  brings  oUve  ere  the  waves  abate 

.  Hail,  happy  sister-laods !  for  ever  prove 
Rivab  alone  in  loyalty  and  love ; 
Kindled  from  Heaven,  beyouraiwpicious  flame 
M  lastiug,  and  as  bright,  as  Anna's  fame  ! 
And  thou,  foir  uorthera  nymphs,  partake  our  toil, 
1^'icli  lis  divide  the  danger^  and  the  spoil : 
When  thy  brave  sons,  the  friends  of  Mars  avowM, 
In  8t4^1  around  our  Albion  standards  crowd ; 
What  wonders  in  the  war  shall  now  be  shown 
By  her,  who  single  shook  the  Gallic  throne ! 

The  day  draws  nigh,  in  which  the  warrior-queen 
Shall  wave  her  union-crosses  o*cr  the  Seine : 
Rou8*d  with  heroic  warmth  unfelt  before. 
Her  lions  with  redoubled  fury  roar ; 
And  urging  on  to  fame,  with  joy  behold 
The  woody  walks,  in  which  they  rangM  of  old. 
O  Louis,  long  the  terroor  of  thy  arms  ' 
Has  aw*d  the  continent  with  dire  alarms; 
Exulting  in  thy  pride,  with  hope  to  see 
Empires  and  states  derive  their  power  from  thee; 
From  Britatn^s  equal  hand  the  scale  to  wrest. 
And  reign  without  a  rival  o^cr  the  west : 
But  now  the  laurels,  by  thy  rapine  torn 
From  Belgian  groves,  in  eariy  triumphs  borne ; 
WitherM  and  leafless  in  thy -winter  stand, 
Exposed  a  prey  to  every  hostile  hand  : 
By  strange  extremes  of  destiny  decreed 
To  flourish,  and  to  foil  with  equal  speed. 

So  the  young  gourd,  around  the  prophet's  head. 
With  swift  increase,  her  fragrant  honours  spread  j 
Beneath  the  growing  shade  secure  he  sate, 
To  sec  the  tou'ers  of  Ninus  bow  to  Fate  : 
But,  curs'd  by  Heaven,  the  greens  began  to  fade. 
And,  sickening,  sudden  as  they  rose,  decay'd. 


Cupid,  aflUcted  at  the  change, 
To  beg  her  aid  to  Venoa  rnn ; 

She  heard  the  tale,  nor  thought  it  stnuig«^ 
But,  smiling,  thus  advis'd  her  son : 

*'  Pleasure  grows  languid  with  restraint, 
*Tis  Nature's  privilege  to  roam : 

If  you'll  not  have  ^our  linnets  foint. 
Leave  Hymen  with  his  cage  at  home^* 


CUPID  AND  HYMEN. 

Cvptn  resignM  to  Sylvia's  care 

His  bow  and  quiver  stor'd  with  darts; , 

Commissioning  the  matchless  fair 
To  fill  his  shrine  with  bleeding  hearts. 

Ills  empire  thus  secur'd,  he  flies 
.   To  sport  amid  th'  Idalian  grove ; 
Whose  feather'd  choirs  proclaim'd  the  joys, 
And  Uess'd  the  pleasing  power  of  love. 

The  god  their  grateful  songs  engage. 

To  spread  his  nets  which  Venus  wrought; 

Whibt  Hymen  held  the  golden  cage. 
To  keep  secure  the  game  they  caught. 

The  warblers,  brisk  with  genial  flame, 
Swia  from  the  myrf»  j  shades  repair ; 

A  willing  captive  each  became, 
And  sweetlicr  caroi'd  in  the  snare. 

When  Hymen  had  receiv'd  the  prey, 

To  Cytherea's  fane  they  flew  , 
Rrgardlesd,  while  they  wi-i^'d  their  way, 

How  sullen  all  the  songsters  grew. 

Alasl  no  spriirhtly  note  is  heard. 
But  each  with  siknt  eri ^f  lonsuroes ; 

Tltough  to  celestial  fo<Ml  ptv-feiT'd, 

They  pining  droop  thcii*  p:iiutcd  plumes. 


OLIVIA. 


'  Olivia's  lewd,  but  looks  devout. 
And  scripture-proofs  she  throws  about. 

When  first  you  try  to  win  her : 
Pull  your  fob  of  guineas  out; 
Fee  Jenny  first,  and  never  doubt^ 

To  find  the  saint  a  sinner.. 

Baxter  by  day  is  her  delight ; 
No  chocolate  must  come  in  sight 

Before  two  morning  chapters : 
But,  lest  the  spleen  jbould  spoil  her  quite. 
She  takes  a  civil  friend  at  night. 

To  raise  her  holy  raptures. 

Thus  oft  we  see  a  glow-worm  gay. 
At  large  her  fiery  tail  display, 

Encourag'd  by  the  dark : 
And  yet  the  sullen  thing  all  day 
Snug  in  the  lonely  thicl^t  lay. 

And  hid  the  native  spark. 


TO  A  LADY, 

SnTlNO  SBPORI  BBB  GLASS* 

So  smooth  and  clear  the  fountain  was^ 
In  whicb  his  face  Narcissus  spy'd. 

When,  gazing  in  tliat  liquid  glass. 
He  for  himself  despair'd  and  dy'd  t    - 

No/,  Chloris,  can  you  safer  see 

Your  own  perfections  here  than  he. 

The  lark  before  the  mirror  playv, 
Which  some  deceitful  swam  has^et^ 

Pleas'd  with  herself,  she  fondly  stayv 
To  die  deluded  in  the  net. 

Love  may  such  frauds  for  you  prepare. 

Yourself  the  captive,  and  the  snare. 

But,  Chloris,  whilst  you  there  review 
Those  graces.opening  in  their  bloom. 

Think  how  disease  and  age  pursue. 
Your  riper  glories  to  consume. 

Then  sighing  you  a*ould  wish  your  glass 

Could  show  to  Chloris  what  she  was. 

Let  Pride  no  more  give  Nature  law, 
But  free  the  youth  j'our  power  enslaves 

Her  form,  like  yours,  bright  Cynthia  saw. 
Reflected  on  the  crystal  waves ; 

Yet  priz'd  not  all  her  charms  above 

The  pleasure  of  Endymion's  love. 

No  longer  let  your  ^lass  supply 
Too  just  au  cni:>lein  of  yoUr  breast , 

Where  oft  to  my  deluded  eye 

Love*s  imaG:e  has  appi^ar'd  imprest; 

But  play'd  so  light) v  on  your  mind, 

It  left  no  lasting  print  behind. 
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TO  TffC  SAMB, 
'    READING  THE  AET  OF   LOVE. 

Wbilst  Ovid  here  reveals  the  various  arts. 
Both  bow  to  polish  and  direct  their  darts. 
Let  meaner  beauties  by  his  rule  improve, 
.And  read  these  lines  to  gain  success  in  love : 
But  Heaven  alone,  tbat  multiplies  our  race, 
Has  power  t*  increase  the  conquests  of  your  face. 
The  Spring,  before  he  paints  the  rising  flowers. 
Receives  mild  beams,  and  soft  descending  showers ; 
But  love  blooms  ever  fresh  beneath  your  charms, 
Though  neither  pity  weeps,  nor  kindness  warms. 

The  chiefs  who  doubt  success,  assert  their  claim 
By  stratagems,  and  poorly  steal  a  name: 
The  generous  Son  pf  Jove ',  in  open  fight. 
Made  bleeding  Victory  proclaim  his  might  .* 
like  him  feiistless,  when  you  take  the  field, 
have  souQdii  tbe  signal,  and  the  world  must  yield. 


THE  FAIR  NUN", 

A  TALHi 

——Ire  per  ignes,  [uJlis, 

Pergladioa  ausim.  Neque  in  hoc  tamen  igoibas 
Aut  gladiis  opus  est !  opus  est  mihi  crine — 

Ovid.  Met  lib.  viii, 
Wi  sage  Cartesians,  who  profess 
Ourselves  sworn  foes  to  emptiness. 
Assert  that  souls  a  tip-toe  stand 
On  what  we  call  the  pineal  gland ; 
As  weather-cocks  on  spires  are  placed, 
To  turn  the  quicker  with  each  blast 

This  grantc(l,  can  you  think  it  strange, 
We  all  should  be  so  prone  to  change  i 
Ev*n  from  the  go-cart  till  we  wear 
A  sattin  cap  in  th'  elbow  chaii- 1 
The  follies  that  the  child  began, 
Custom  makes  current  in  the  niim  ; 
And,  firm  by  livery  and  seisin, 
Holds  the  fee-sinlkple  of  his  reason. 

But  still  the  gusts  of  love  we  finad 
Blow  stronger  on  a.  woman's  mind  ; 
Nor  need  1  learnedly  pursue 
The  latent  cause,  th'  efiiect  is  true ; 
For  proof  of  which,  in  manner  ample, 
I  mean  to  give  you  one  example. 
Upon  a  time,  (for  so  my  nurse, 
Heaven  rest  her  bones !  began  discourse) 
A  lovely  nymph,  and  just  nineteen. 
Began  to  languish  with  the  spleen  : 
She,  who  had  shone  at  balls  and  play 
In  gold  brocade  extremely  gay, 
AH  on  a  sudden  grew  precise, 
Deolaim'd  against  the  growth  of  vice, 
A  very  pryde  in  half  a  year, 
Atid  most  believed  she  was  sincere : 
Necklace  of  pearl  no  more  she  wears. 
That's  sanctify'd  to  count  her  prayers  s 
Venus,  and  all  her  naked  Loves, 
The  reformado  n3rmph  removes; 
And  Magdalen,  with  saints  and  martyrs. 
Was  pUc'd  in  their  respective  quarters. 
Nor  yet  content,  she  could  not  bear 
The  rankness  of  the  public  air, 

•'  AUxander* 


'Twas  so  infected  with  the  vice 
Of  luscious  songs,  and  lovers'  sighs : 
So  most  devoutly  would  be  gone, 
And  straight  profess  herself  a  nun. 

A  youth  of  breeding  and  address, 
And  call  him  Thyrsis,  if  you  please. 
Who  had  some  wealth  to  recompense 
His  slender  dividend  of  sense ; 
Yet  could,  with  little  thought  and  care. 
Write  tender  things  to  please  the  fi»ir  ; 
And  then  successively  did  grow 
Fit>m  a  half-wit,  a  finished  beau! 
(For  fops  thus  naturally  rise, 
As  mag^ts  turn  to  butterflies.) 
This  spark,  as  story  tells,  before 
Had  held  with  madam  an  amour. 
Which  he  resolving  to  pursue, 
Exactly  took  the  proper  cue. 
And  OB  the  wings  of  love  he  flies 
To  lady  abbess,  in  disguise. 
And  telk  her,  he  had  brought  tb'  advowsot 
Of  soul  and  body  to  dispose  on. 
Old  Sanctity,  who  nothing  fear'd 
In  petticoats,  without  a  beard. 
Fond  of  a  proselyte,  and  fees. 
Admits  the  fox  among  the  geese. 

Here  duty,  wealth,  and  honour  prove^ 
Though  three  to  one,  too  weak  for  love ; 
And  to  describe  the  war  throughout. 
Would  make  a  glorious  piece,  no  doubt. 
Where  moral  virtues  might  be  slain, 
Aqd  rise,  and  fight,  and  fall  again  : 
Love  should  ^  bloodv  myrtle  wear. 
And,  like  Camilla,  fierce  and  fair. 
The  nun  should  charge* — But  I  foibear. 

All  human  joys,  though  sweet  in  tasting. 
Are  seldom  (more's  the  pity)  lasting : 
The  nymph  had  qualms,  her  cheeks  were  pale^ 
Which  others  thought  tb'  efiects  of  zeaU : 
But  she,  poor  she,  began  to  doubt, 
(Best  knowing  what  sh^'d  been  about) 
The  marriage  earnest-penny  lay. 
And  burnt  her  pocket,  as  we  say. 
Shtj  uow  invokes,  to  ease  her  soul. 
The  daggtu-  and  the  poison'd  bowl ; 
And,  self  condemn 'd  for  breach  of  voWj^ 
To  lose  her  life  and  honour  too, 
Talk'd  in  as  tragical  a  strain,  as 
Your  craz'd  Monimias  and  Boxanas.. 

But  as  she  in  her  cell  lay  sighing. 
Distracted,  weeping,  drooping,  djring. 
The  fiend  (who  never  wants  address 
To  succour  damsels  in  distress) 
Appearing,  told  her  he  perceived 
The  fiital  cause  for  which  she  griev'd; 
But  promis'd  her  en  cavalier y 
She  should  be  freed  from  all  her  fear. 
And  with  her  Thyrsis  lead  a  fife- 
Devoid  of  all  domestic  strife, 
Tf  she  would  sign  a  certain  scrawl*-* 
Aye,  that  she  would,  if  that  was  alL 
She  sign'd,  and  he  engag'd  to  do 
Whatever  she  pleas'd  to  set  him  to. 

The  critics  must  excuse  me  now, 
They  both  were  freed,  no  matter  how  s. 
For  when  we  epic  writers  use 
Machines  to  disengage  the  Muse, 
We're  clean  acquit  Sf  all  demands^ 
The  matter's  lefi  in  abler  hands » 
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AnA  if  they  cannoi  loose  the  knot, 
ShoiUd  webeceiisur'd?  I  think  not 

'the  scene  thus  altered,  both  were  gay. 
For  pomp  and  pleasures  who  but  they, 
Who  might  do  every  thing  but  pray  ? 
Madam  in  her  gilt  chariot  flaunted. 
And  Pug  brought  every  thing  she  wanted  j 
A  slave  devoted  to  her  will : 
But  women  will  be  wavering  still. 
Ev*n  vice,  without  variety. 
Their  squeamish  appetites  will  cloy ; 
And  having  stolen  from  lady  abbess 
One  of  our  merry  modern  rabbies. 
She  found  a  trick  she  thought  would  pass, 
And  prove  the  devil  but  an  ass. 

His  next  attendance  happcn'd  right 
Amidst  a  moonless  stormy  night. 
When  madam  and  her  spouse  together 
GuessM  at  his  coming  by  the  weather. 
He  came:  "  To-night."  says  he,  "  1  drudg« 
To  fetch  a  heriotfor  a  judge. 
A  gouty  nine-i'  th'  hundred  knave ; 
But,  madam,  do  you  want  your  slave  I 
I  need  not  presently  be  gone. 
Because  the  doctors  have  not  done« 
A  rosy  vicar  and  a  quack 
RepuIsM  me  in  my  last  attack : 
But  all  in  vain,  for  mine  he  is ; 
A  iig  for  both  the  faculties. 

The  dame  produced  a  single  hair. 
But  whence  it  came  I  cannot  swear  ) 
Yet  this  I  will  a^lrm  is  true; 
It  cnrVA  like  any  bottle  screw. 
"  Sir  Nic,»'  quoth  she,  "  you  know  us  all. 
We  ladies  are  fantastical : 
You  see  this  hair"—"  Yes,  madam"—"  Pray 
In  presence  of  my  husband  stay. 
And  makes  it  straight ;  or  else  you  grant 
Our  solemn  league  and  covenant 
Is  void  in  law.'W'  It  is,  I  own  it:" 
And  so  he  sets  to  work  upon  it. 
He  tries,  not  dreaming  of  a  cheat. 

If  wetting  would  not  do  the  feat : 

And 'twas  intmth,  a  propernotion. 

But  still  it  kept  th»  elastic  motion. 

Well !  more  ways  may  be  found  than  one 

To  kill  a  witch  that  will  not  drown. 

"  If  I,"  quoth  he,  "  conceive  its  nature, 

This  hair  has  flourished  nigh  the  water: 

Tii  ctisp*d  with  cold,  perhaps,  and  then 

Tlie  fire  will  make  it  straight  again.'* 

In  haste  he  to  the  fire  applies  it. 

And  turns  it  round  and  round,  and  eyes  it. 

Heigh  jingo,  worse  than  'twas  before  ! 

The  more  it  warms,  it  twirls  the  more. 

He  stamp'd  his  cloven  foot,  and  chaf  d ; 

The  husband  and  the  laHy  laugh'd. 
Howe'cr  he  fancy'd  sufe  enough 

He  should  not  And  It  hammer-proof. 

No  Cyclops  e'er  at  work  was  warmer. 

At  forging  thunder-bolts  or  armour, 

Than  Satan  was;  but  all  in  vain: 

Again  he  beats.— It  curls  again '. 

At  length  he  bcllow'd  in  a  rage, 

«  This  hair  will  take  me  up  an  age.' 

**  Tliia  take  an  age !"  the  husband  swore, 

"  Z_da!  Betty  has  five  hundred  more." 

•«  Mow  !  take  your  bond,"  quoth  Pug ;  "  adieu, 

nm  Urn  of  time  tq  ply  for  you," 
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Bold  is  the  Muse  to  leave  her  humble  c^ll. 
And  sing  to  the^,  who  know'st  to  sing  so  well : 
Thee !  who  to  Britain  still  prescK'st  the  crown. 
And  mak'st  her  rival  Athens  in  renown. 
Could  Sophocles  behold,  in  mournful  state. 
The  weeping  Graces  on  Imoinda  wait; 
Or  hear  thy  Isabella's  moving  moan, 
Distress'd  and  lost  for  vices  not  her  own ; 
If  envy  could  permit,  he'd  sure  agree. 
To  write  by  nature  were  to  copy  thee  : 
So  full,  so  feir,  thy  images  are  shown. 
He  by  thy  pencil  ni1j:ht  improve  his  own. 

There  was  an  age*  (its  memory  will  last!) 
Before  Italian  airs  dt'bauch'd  our  taste. 
In  which  the  sable  Muso  with  hopes  and  fears 
Fill'd  every  breast,  and  every  eye  with  tears. 
But  Where's  that  art  which  all  our  passions  rais'd^ 
And  mov'd  the  springs  of  Nature  as  it  plcas'd  ? 
Our  poets  only  practise  on  the  pit 
With  florid  lines,  and  trifling  turns  of  wit. 
Howe'cr  'tis  well  the  present  times  can  boast 
The  race  of  Charies's  reign  not  wholly  lost. 
Thy  scenes,  Immortal  in  their  worth,  shall  8tan4 
Among  the  chosen  classics  of  our  land. 
And  whilst  our  sons  are  by  tradition  taught 
How  Barry  spoke  what  thou  and  Otway  wrote. 
They'll  think  it  praise  to  relish  and  repeat. 
And  own  thy  works  inimitably  great 

Shakespeare,  the  genius  of  our  isle,  whoB.9  mind 
(The  universal  mirror  of  mankind) 
tbcpress'd  all  images,  enrich'd  the  stage. 
But  sometimes  stoop- d  to  please  a  barbarous  agei 
When  his  immortal  bays  began  to  grow. 
Rude  was  the  language,  and  the  humour  low : 
He,  like  the  god  of  day,  was  always  bright. 
But  rolling  in  its  course,  his  orb  of  light 
Wassully'd,  andobscur'd,  though  soaring  high. 
With  STwts  contractiMl  from  the  nether  sky. 
But  whither  is  th'  adventurous  Muse  betray'd  ? 
Forgive  her  rashness,  venerable  shade  ! 
May  Spring  with  purple  flowers  perfume  thy  um^ 
And  Avon  with  his  greens  thy  grave  adorn: 
Be  all  thy  faults,  whatever  faults  there  be, 
Imputed  to  the  limes,  and  not  to  thee. 

Some  scions  shot  from  this  immortal  root. 
Their  tops  much  lower,  and  less  fair  the  fruit: 
Jonson  the  tribute  of  my  verse  might  claim. 
Had  he  not  strove  to  blemish  Shakespeare's  name^ 
But,  like  the  radiant  Twins  that  gild  the  sphere, 
Fletcher  and  Beaumont  next  in  pomp  appear: 
The  firet  a  fruitful  vine,  In  blooming  pride. 
Had  been  by  superfluity  destroy'd. 
But  that  his  friend,  judiciously  severe, 
Prun'd  the  luxnriant  boughs  with  artful  care  ; 
On  various  sounding  harps  the  Muses  play'd. 
And  sc^ng,  and  quafTd  their  nectar  in  the  shade. 

Few  moderns  in  the  lists  with  these  may  stand. 
For  in  those  days  were  giants  in  the  land : 
Suffice  it  now  by  lineal  right  to  claim. 
And  bow  with  filial  awe  to  Shakespeare's  fiune  ; 
The  second  honours  are  a  glorious  name. 
Achilles  dead,  they  found  no  equal  lord 
To  wear  his  armour,  and  to  wield  his  sword. 

An  age  most  odious  and  aocurs'd  ensu'd, 
I)iscolo^r'd'with  a  pious  monarch's  blood  J 
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Wboee  fall  when  first  the  tragic  virgin  saw. 
She  fled,  and  left  her  province  to  the  law. 
Her  merry  sister  still  purstt'd  the  game, 
Her  garb  was  aJter'd,  but  her  gifts  the  same. 
She  first  reformed  the  muscles  of  her  face, 
And  learnt  the  solemn  screw  for  signs  of  grace ; 
Then  circumcisM  her  locks,  and  form'd  her  tone, 
By  humming  to  a  tabor  and  a  drone; 
Her  eyes  she  disciplin'd  precisely  right,. 
Both  when  to  wink,  and  how  to  turn  the  white : 
Thus  banish'd  from  the  stage,  she  gravely  next 
AssumM  a  cloke,  and  quibbled  o'er  a  text. 

But  when,  by  miracles  of  mercy  shown. 
Much  -  suffering  pharles  regained  his  fiither's 

throne; 
When  peace  and  plenty  overflowed  the  land, 
She  straight  pulPd  oflfher  satm  cap  and  bend; 
Bade  Wycherly  be  bold  in  her  defence. 
With  pdnted  wit,  and  energy  of  sense ; 
Etherege  and  SedJey  join'd  him  in  her  cause. 
And  all  deserv'd,  and  all  received,  applause. 
'  Restored  with  less  success,  the  Tragic  Muse 
Had  quite  forgot  her  style  by  long  disuse; 
She  taught  her'Maximins  to  rant  in  rhyme. 
Mistaking  rattling  nonsense  for  sublime ; 
Till  witty  Buckingham  reformed  her  taste, 
And  sneering  sham'd  her  into  sense  at  last 
But,  now  relaps'd,  s^te  dwindles  to  a  song, 
And  weakly  warbles  On  an  eunuch's  tongue  ; 
And  with  her  minstrelsy  may  still  remain. 
Till  €outheme  court  her  to  be  great  again. 
Perhaps  the  beauties  of  thy  Spartan  dame, 
Who  (long  defrauded  of  the  public  fame) 
Shall,  with  superior  majesty  avow'd, 
Shine  like  a  goddess  breaking  from  a  cloud ; 
Once  more  may  reinstate  her  on  the  stage, 
iter  action  graceful,  and  divine  her  rage. 

Arts  have  their  empires,  and,  like  other  states^ 
Their  rise  and  fall  are  governed  by  the  Fates  • 
They,  when  their  period's  measured  out  by  Time, 
TVansplant  their  laurels  to  another  clime. 
The  Grecian  Muse  once  fill'd  with  loud  alarms 
The  CQurt  of  Heaven,  and  clad  the  gods  in  arms; 
The  trumpet  silent,  humbly  she  essay'd 
The  Doric  reed,  and  tung  beneath  the  shade ; 
ExtoH'd  a  fmgal  life,  ami  taught  the  Swains 
T*  observe  the  seasons,  and  manure  the  plains ; 
Sometimes  in  warbled  hymns  she  paid  her  vow. 
Or  wove  Olympic  wreaths  for  Theron's  brow ; 
Sometimes  on  flowery  beds  she  lay  supine. 
And  gave  her  thoughts  a  loose  to  love  and  wine; 
Or,  in  her  sable  stole  and  buskins  dressed, 
Shjpw'd  Vice  enthroned,  and  virtuous  kings  op- 
pressed. 

The  n^-roph  still  foir,  however  past  her  bloom, 
From  Greece  at  length  was  led  in  chains  to  Rome : 
Whilst  wars  abroad,  and  civil  discord,  reign 'd. 
Silent  the  beauteous  captive  long  remain'd  ; 
That  interval  employ'd  her  timely  care 
To  study,  and  rvfine  the  language  there. 
She  views  with  anguish,  on  the  Roman  aitage. 
The  Grecian  beauties  weep,  the  warriors  rag«  : 
Bnt  most  those  scenes  delight  th'  iuunortal  maid. 
Which  Scipio  liad  revised,  and  Ii«i8cius  play'd. 
Thence  to  the  pleadings  of  the  ^v^n  she  goes 
(ForTheuiis  then  coukl  speak  in  polish'd  prose) : 
CbaiTuM  at  the  bar,  aniid  th'  attentive  throng, 
Sheblcss'd  the  Syren-powrr  of 'I  uily's  tongue. 
P.ut  when,  Ot;ta\ius,  thy  saccess-ful  swoixl 
Wus  &hea\h'd,  and  uiii7C:r<il  |>cace  rtrsturd, 


Fond  of  a  monarch,  to  the  coart  she  came* 
And  chose  a  numerous  choir  to  chant  bis  fua^ 
First  from  the  green  retreats  and  lowly  plains^ 
Her  Virgil  soar'd  sublime  in  epic  strains; 
His  theme  so  glorious,  and  his  flight  so  tme. 
She  with  Masonian  garlands  grac'd  his  brow; 
Taught  Horace  then  to  touch  the  Lesbian  lyre. 
And  Sappho's  sweetness  join'd  with  Pindkr's  fock 
By  Caesar's  bounty  all  the  tuneful  train 
Enjoy'd,  and  sung  of  Satuim's  golden  reign  ; 
No  genius  then  was  left  to  live  on  praise. 
Or  curs'd  the  barren  ornament  of  h»ys ; 
On  all  her  sons  he  cast  a  kind  regard. 
Nor  could  they  write  so  fast  as  he  reward. 
The  Muse,  mdustrious  to  record  his  name 
In  the  bright  annals  of  eternal  Fame, 
Profuse  of  fiftvours,  lavished  all  her  store. 
And  for  one  reign  made  many  ages  poor. 

Now  firom  the  rugged  North  unnumber'd  iwaiut 
Invade  the  Latian  coasts  with  barbaroos  amiB; 
A  race  unpolish'd,  but  inuHd  to  toil. 
Rough  as  their  heaven,  and  barren  as  ihfiir  soil* 
These  locusts  every  springing  art  destroyed. 
And  soft  Humanity  before  them  dy'd. 
Picture  no  more  maintain'd  the  doubtful  strife 
With  Nature*s  scenes,  nor  gave  the  canvas  life  ; 
Nor  Sculpture  exerois'd  her  skill,  beneath 
Her  forming  hand,  to  make  the  marble  breathe: 
Struck  with  despair,  they  stood  devcMd  of  thought. 
Less  lively  than  the  works  themselves  had  wrooghu 
On  those  twin^sisters  such  disasters  came, 
Though  colours  and  proportions  are  the  same 
In  every  age  and  clime ;  their  beauties  known 
I'o  every  language,  and  confin'd  by  none. 
But  Fate  less  freedom  to  the  Muse  afibids. 
And  checks  her  genius  with  the  choice  of  words : 
To  paint  her  thoughts,  the  diction  must  be  found 
Of  easy  gi^aadeur,  and  harmonious  sound. 
Thus  when  she  rais'd  her  voice  divinely  great 
To  sing  the  founder  of  the  Roman  state ; 
The  hinguage  was  adapted  to  the  song. 
Sweet  and  sublime,  with  native  beauty  strong : 
But  when  the  Goths  insulting  troops  appear'<C 
Such  dissonance  the  trembling  virgin  heard  I 
Chang'd  to  a  swan,  from  Tyber's  troubled  streams 
She  wing'd  her  flight,  and  sought  the  silver  Tbames; 

Long  in  the  melancholy  grove  she  staid. 
And  taught  the  pensive  Druids  in  the  shade  ; 
In  solemn  and  instmotive  notes  they  sung 
From  whence  the. beauteous   finame  of  Natars 

sprung, 
Who  polish'd  all  the  radiant  oibs  above. 
And  in  bright  order  made  the  planets  move ; 
Whence  thunders  roar,  and  firightful  meteors  fly. 
And  comets  roll  unbounded  through  the  sky ; 
Who  wing'd  the  winds,  and  gave  the  streams  to 

ik)w. 
And  raised  the  rocks,  and  spread  the  lawns  below  $> 
Whence,  the  gay  Spring  exults  in  flowery  pride, 
And  Autumn  with  the  bleeding  grape  is  dy'd  ; 
Whence  Summer  suns  embrown  the  labouring 

swains, 
And  shivering  Winter  pines  in  icy  chains: 
And  praisM  the  Power  Supreme,  nor  dar'd  advance 
So  vain  a  theory  as  that  of  Chance. 

But  in  i\ii»  isle  she  found  the  nymphs  so  fair. 
She  chang'd  her  hand,  and  chose  a  soiicr  air, 
And  IjOvc  and  Beauty  next  becnme  h'  r  care. 
Greece,  her  lov'd  country,  only  cculd  afiord 
A  \'enus  and  a  Helen  to  record ; 
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A  thoasand  radiant  nsrnphs  she  here  beheld, 
Who  matched  the  godden,  and  the  queen  excell'd. 
T  immortalize  their  h^ves  she  long  essay'd, 
But  still  the  tongue  her  generous  toil  betray'd* 
Chaucer  had  all  that  beauty  could  inspire, 
And  Surrey^s  numbers  glowM  with  warm  desire: 
Both  now  are  prizM  by  few,  unknown  to  most, 
Because  the  thoughts  are  in  the  language  lost 
Even  Spenser's  pearls  in  mnddy  waters  lie, 
Yet  aooD  their  beams  attract  the  diver's  eye  .* 
Kich  was  their  imagery,  till  Time  defiac'd 
The  curious  works;  but  Waller  came  at  last 
Waller,  the  Muse  with  heavenly  verse  supplies. 
Smooth  as  the  fair,  and  sparkling  as  their  eyes ; 
*'  All  but  the  nymph  that  should  redress  his 

wrong, 
Attend  his  passion,  and  approve  his  song." 
But  when  this  Orpheus  sunk,  and  hoary  age 
Suppressed  the  lover's  and  the  poet*6  rage, 
To  Granville  his  mefodious  lute  she  gave, 
Granville,  whose  faithful  verse  is  beauty's  slave ; 
•*  Accept  this  gift,  my  favourite  youth  !**  she 

cry'd, 
*'  To  sound  a  brighter  theme,  and  sing  of  Hyde ; 
Hyde's  and  thy  lovely  Myra's  praise  proclaim, 
And  match  Carlisle's  and  Sacbarissa's  fame." 
O  !  would  he  now  forsake  the  myrtle  grove. 
And  sing  of  arms,  as  late  he  sung  of  love  ! 
His  colours  and  his  hand  alone  should  paint. 
In  Britain's  queen,  the  warrior  and  the  saint; 
In  whom  conspire,  to  form  her  truly  great, 
Wisdom  with  power,  and  piety  with  state. 
Whilst  from  her  throne  the  streams  of  justice  flow, 
Strong  and  serene,  to  bless  the  land  below ; 
O'er  disunt  realms  her  dreaded  thunders  roll. 
And  the  wild  rage  of  tyranny  control. 
Her  power  to  quell,  and  pity  to  redress. 
The  Maese,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine,  confess; 
Whence  bleeding  Iber  hopes  around  his  head 
To  see  fresh  olive  spring,  and  plenty  spread  : 
And  whilst  they  sound  their  great  deliverer's  fatne. 
The  Seine  retires,  and  sickens  at  her  name. 
O  Granville !  all  these  glorious  scenes  display. 
Instruct  succeeding  monarchs  how  to  sway; 
And  make  her  memory  rever'd  by  all. 
When  triumphs  are  forgot,  and  mouldering  arches 
fidl.  . 

Pardon  me,  friend !  I  own  my  Muse  too  free. 
To  write  so  long  on  such  a  theme  to  thee : 
To  play  the  critic  here^with  equal  right 
Bid  her  pretend  to  teach  Argyle  to  fight ; 
Instruct  th'  unerring  Son  to  guide  the  year. 
And  Harley  by  what  schemes  he  ought  to  steer  ^ 
Give  Harcourt  eloquence  t'  adorn  the  seal, 
Maxims  of  state  to  Leeds,  to  Beaufort  zeal ; 
Try  to  correct  what  Orrery  shall  write, 
And  make  harmonious  St  John  mori^  poIltC  ; 
Teach  4aw  to  Isla  for  llie  crown's  support, 
And  Jersey  how  to  serve  and  jyracK  a  court ; 
Dictate  soft  warbling  airs  to  Sheffield's  hand. 
When  Venus  and  her  Lov*-^  around  him  stand; 
In  aage  debates  to  Roche-NT  impart 
A  searching  head,  and  ever  faithful  heart; 
Make  Talbot's  fmish'd  virtue  more  complete. 
High  without  pride,  and  amiably  great. 
Where  Nuture  all  her  powers  with  Fortune  join'd. 
At  once  to  pie  <.c  and  benefit  mankind. 

When  cares  were  to  my  blooming  youth  un- 
known. 
My  fancy  free,  and  all  m/ boon  my  own } 

VOLX 


I  lov'd  along  the  laureat  grove  to  stray. 

The  paths  were  pleasant,  and  the  prospect  gay  i 

But  now  my  genius  sinks,  and  hardly^kuows 

To  make  a  couplet  tinkle  in  the  close.* 

Yet  when  yon  next  to  Medway  sliall  repair. 

And  quit  the  town  to  breathe  a  purer  air ; 

Retiring  from  the  crowd  to  steal  the  sweets 

Of  easy  life  in  Twysden's  calm,  retreats 

(As  Terence  to  his  LnliuS  lov'd  to  come. 

And  in  Campania  scom'd  the  pomp  of  Rome ;) 

Where  Lambard,  form'd  for  business,  and  to 

please. 
By  sharing,  will  improve  your  happiness ; 
In  both  their  souls  imperial  Reason  sways. 
In  both  the  patriot  and  the  friend  displays; 
Belov'd,  and  prais'd  by  all,  who  merit  love  and 

praise. 
With  bright  ideas  there  insplr'd  anew, 
By  them  excited,  and  inform'd  by  you, 
I  may  with  happier  skill  essay  to  sing 
Sublimer  notes,  and  strike  a  bolder  string. 

Languid  and  dull,  when  absent  from  her  cave. 
No  oracles  of  old  the  Sibyl  gave ; 
But  when  beneath  her  sacred  shrine  she  stood, 
Her  fury  soon  confess'd  the  coming  god  ; 
Her  breast  began  to  heave,  her  eyes  to  roll, 
And  wondrous  visions  fiU'd  her  labouring  souU 
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Mart.  lib.  in 

Sir  Knight,  who  know  with  equal  skill 
To  make  a  poem  and  a  pill, 
'Twas  my  misfortune,  t'other  night. 
To  be  tormented  with  a  spright 
On  either  side  his  head  the  hair  , 
Seem'd  bushing  out,  the  top  wais  bare; 
His  garb  antique,  but  on  his  face 
There  reign'd  a  sweet  majestic  t^mce  ; 
Of  comely  port,  and  in  his  hand 
He  decent  wav'd  a  laurel -wand. 
On  the  left  foot  (by  which  I  found 
His  name  was  on  the  stapre  renown'd) 
A  sock  of  curious  shape  he  wore, 
With  myrtle  foliage  flourish'd  o'er  ; 

A  purple  bufkin  grac'd  the  ri.^ht. 

And  strong  he  stcpp'd,  yet  lovely  light. 
"  Thy  friendly  care,"-  he  cry'd,  **  I  crave 

To  give  me  quiet  in  my  grave : 

Tryphon  constrains  me  from  the  dead, 

A  wizard  whom  I  hate  and  dread ; 

By  him  to  dangle  on  a  post, 

I'm  conjur'd  up — *  Alas,  poor  ghost  I' 

A  pendulum  1  there  am  made, 

To  move  the  leaden  wheels  of  trade. 

And  while  each  little  author  struts 

In  calves-skin  gplt,  adom'd  with  cuts ; 

I,  vouching,  pass  'cm  off  as  dear 

As  any  staple-classic  ware. 

Peers,  parsons,  cits,  a  motley  tribe. 

Flock  there  to  purchase,  and  subscribe; 

While  TYyphon,  as  the  gudgeons  bite. 

Chuckles  to  see  them  grow  polite. 
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**  For  ends  thus  infamously  Icnr, 
It  sure  would  seem  as  a-propos*. 
For  Dennis  at  his  door  to  stand. 
With  a  good  broomstick  in  his  band. 
Then,  should  the  chaps  find  ought  amitt. 
Or  blame  the  price,  the  tragic  Swiss 
Might  have  his  better  parts  employ'dy 
To  c^ticise  them  bad^  and  side. 

*'.Or  is  there  none  of  all  his  race, 
WhoKe  features  would  a  sign  board  grace  ? 
Oft  in  the  wi3Bard*s  cell  Vre  seen 
A  sorrel  man,  of  awkward  mien. 
Prying  with  busy  leer  about, 
As  if  he  were  the  deviPs  scout. 
I  ne'er  was  rers'd  in  modish  vice, 
But  sure  those  whoreson  gloating  eyes 
Have  traveird  much  on  love  affairs, 
Between  the  key-hole  and  the  stain. 

0  cheat  the  gibbet  of  a  sign, 

And  with  his  head  commute  for  mine. 

"  When  first  I  hrard  his  damn'd  intent. 
To  Tryphon's  bed  by  night  1  went ; 
Where  he  lay  blest  with  dreams  of  gain, 
Furs,  scarlet,  and  a  golden  chain. 

1  rousM  the  wretch,  and  weeping  said, 

'  O  !  take  my  wit,  and  spare  my  head. 

Urge  not  the  wags  to  sneer,  and  jape  us. 

Just  as  of  old  they  usM  Priapus.' 

But  as  a  whelp  starts  up  with  fear, 

When  a  bee*s  humming  at  his  ear : 

With  upper  lip  elate,  he  grins. 

Whilst  round  the  little  teazer  sphis ; 

But  when  aloof  in  air  it  soars. 

He  straight  forgets  th*  alarm,  and  snores ; 

60  did  his  fellow-creature  slight 

The  fleeting  vision  of  the  night 

My  prayers  were  lost,  thottgh,  while  I  stay'd, 

I  smelt  they  strong  impressions  made. 

"  There  is  a  knight,  who  takes  the  field     * 
With  Saxon  pen,  md  sable  shield; 
Who  doubtless  can  relieve  my  ghost, 
And  disenchant  me  from  the  post* 
Then  I  could  rest  as  still  as  those 
Whom  he  has  drugged  to  sure  repose  ( 
As  if  he  traded  in  the  whole. 
And  with  the  body  kilPd  the  soul. 
To  him  for  aid  with  speed  repair — 
'  But  soft  !  I  scent  the  morning  air  t^ 
Be  mindful  of  my  piteous  plight. 
And  to  my  cause  engage  the  knighl^" 

Now,  gentle  sir,  give  ear  to  me. 
For  I  prescribe  without  a  fee; 
From  Curll's  remove  the  seat  of  war. 
Encamp  on  t'other  side  the  Bar : 
Level  your  eye  at  Tryphon's  shof^ 
Another  epic  at  him  pop ; 
What  though  without  report  it  move, 
i.ike  the  sure  darts  of  Death  or  Love  t 
I  know  your  powder  b  so  strong, 
ISo  mortal  sign  can  stand  you  long. 

But  if  by  magic  this  oppose 
The  volley  of  your  verse  and  ptoses 
I'll  be  your  'squire,  and  firm  ally, 
Write,  crimp,  and  coax  him  up  to  buy;, 
|9ot  all  the  necromancer's  art 
Will  save  it  then,  beshrew  his  heart  I 
What  can  support  a  shop,  or  sign, 
Kfjtt^  two  «vich  perilous  wits  (Hmibme^ 
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TaANStATBD  PaOM  THB  «!££<• 
IM  miltom's  STTLB. 
-To  th'  Orphean  lyre, 


He  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  night ; 
Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  dova 
Tlie  dark  descent,  and  up  to  re-asoend. 
Though  hard,  and  rare. 

Pwradise  Lost,  B.  iti* 

Whbv  speeding  sea-ward,  to  the  fleet  wc  came 

That  anchored  nigh  the  coast,  we  launch'd  oar  shi|^ 

Into  the  sacred  deep :  the  mast  up-rear'd 

Bore  every  sail  expanded ;  whilst  aboard 

We  stow'd  devoted  victims,  and  ascend 

The  vessel,  inly  griev'd,  and  silent  showers 

Fell  from  our  drooping  eyes.    A  friendly  wind 

Circe  the  fair,  of  human  race  divine. 

Propitious  sent ;  to  ply  the  struggling  oar 

Small  need  remain'd,  the  freshening  gale  suflk'd 

Each  bellying  canvas.     On  with  speed  we  fare 

Prosperous ;  and  when  the  Sun,  careering  prone. 

Sunk  to  the  western  isles,  and  dewy  shade 

Sabled  the  pole,  we,  tilting  o'er  the  waves 

On  Ocean's  utmost  bound,  approach'd  the  realms 

Unbless'd,  where  the  Cimmerians  darkling  dwell » 

(A  lamentable  race  !)  of  heavenly  light 

Unvisited,  and  the  Sun's  gladsome  ray. 

Mooring  Uie  vessel  on  that  dreary  beach,' 

We  take  the  destin'd  sheep,  and  slow'  sojourn 

Along  the  marish,  till  the  foted  place 

We  found,  which  Circe  will'd  we  should  explores 

Eurylochus  and  Perimedes  guard 

The  holy  offerings;  I  meantime  unsheath 

My  folchion,  and  prepare  t>  entrench  the  ground 

A  cubit  square,  and  there  oblations  pour 

To  reconcile  the  shades ;  infusing  milk 

With  honey  temper'd  sweet,  and  bowls  of  mart 

Pure  ^m  the  mellowest  grape,  with  added  store 

Of  water ;  and  witli  flower  of  wheat  bestrow 

The  mix'd  ingredients:  to  the  feeble  ghosts 

Tlien  vow'd,  if  Heaven  to  my  dear  native  land 

Should  favour  my  return,  a  barren  cow 

Of  suteliest  growth ;  and  to  the  oraculous  teer ' 

A  ram  of  sable  fleece,  the  leading  pride 

Of  all  my  flocks.    These  solcinn  rites  perform'd, 

And  vows  prefer*d,  the  destin'd  sheep  I  slew : 

Forth  gosh'd  the  vital  purple,  and  surcharg'd 

The  hollow'd  trench  i  when,  lo!  from  the  doa 

verge 
Of  Erebas,  the  ghosts  promiscuous  troop 
tJnnamber>d,  youths  and  maidens  immature 
Cropt  fai  their  spring,  who,  wandering  pensive^ 

wail'd 
The  shortness  of  their  date  :  trembling,  and  hoar 
With  age,  some  slqwly  pace ;  others,  more  fierc^ 
Arrays  in  arms,  ensanguin'd  o'er  with  wounds 
lleeeiv'd  ui  battle,  damoroos  approach 
To  drink  the  reeking  gore.    Shuddering  and  pale 
Lstood  astounded,  but  with  quick  dispatch 
Bade  bum  the  sacriAoe,  a  grateful  steam 
To  Proaerplne,  who  there  with  Dit  divides 
Theregency  of  night:  sadden  Iwav'd 
My  gUttodDg  fkiohion,  from  the  sanguine  1^ 
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Driviof  tV  onboilyM  boit  that  nmnd  me  swarmM ; 
Nor  ddgn'd  to  let  them  sip,  belbre  I  saw 
Th'  oracttlous  seer.    Foremost  of  all  the  crowd 
Etpenorcame,  whose  unregarded  oocse 
We  left  behind  in  Circe's  sumptuous  dome. 
Unwept,  onbury'd,  eager  to  pursue 
Our  Toyagc :  straight  to  tender  pity  mov'd. 
With  words  dissolve  in  tears,  Icry'd,  **  Relate, 
KIpenor,  how  these  ruefiil  shades  you  reach'd 
Sooner  than  I  full-satl'd.''    He  thus  rcply*d, 
In  accents  of  much  dolour:  '*  Me,  O  king ! 
The  mmister  of  adverse  Fate  malign'd, 
l-nweeting  of  mishap ;  and  wroaght  my  doom. 
Drenched  with  excess  of  wine :  prone  from,  the  top 
Of  Circe*s  tower  I  fell,  and,  the  neck-bones 
Disjointing,  dyM.     But  to  your  pious  care 
Suppliant,  I  beg  by  those  endearing  names 
Of  pan'Ut,  wife,  and  son,  (though  diiitant,  dear 
To  your  remembrance)  when  you  re-ascend 
To  Circe*s  blissful  isle,  to  my  remains 
Discharge  funereal  rites;  nor  let  me  tie 
Unwept,  unbury'd  there,  lest  Heaven  avenge 
The  dR«  neglect     While  the  devouring  flames 
Consume  my  earthy,  on  the  flagrant  pile 
My  armour  cast  complete  $  then  raise  a  tomb 
For  my  memorial  on  the  foamy  strand ; 
And  on  it  place  that  oar  which  erst  I  ply*d 
With  my  associates."    Pensive  I  rejoin, 
"  Poor  shade !  Vi\  pay  the  decent  rites  yon  crAve." 

While  with  the  friendly  phantom  1  maintained 
Such  melaiicholy  parley,  with  brandish'd  steel 
Goarding  the  gory  pool,  I  through  th'  obscure 
My  mother  TiewM  > :  her  lineage  she  dcriVd 
From  Maia*f  wingy  son,  and  ceas'd  to  breathe 
This  vital  air,  since  I  my  legion  led 
To  war  on  Ilium.  .  From  my  pitying  eyes 
Abundant  sorvow  streamed ;  but  though  regret 
Withered  my  resolution,  ftom  the  pool 
1  made  the  dear  maternal  form  recede, 
Till  I  should  leatn  from  the  grave  Thehan  seer 
The  sum  of  fote.     The  sage  at  length  advanc'd, 
Bearing  a  golden  sceptre,  and  began : 

"  Son  cf  Laertes,  what  misfortunes  dire 
Compel  your  progress  from  th'  all-cheering  Sun, 
And  heavenly  azure,  in  this  seat  of  woe 
To  roam  among  the  dead  ?  But  from  the  pool 
Withdraw,  and  sheath  your  folchion,  while  I  taste 
That  bloody  beverage,  then  the  Fates*  decree 
Instant  I'll  uUer."    Sudden  I  withdrew. 
Sheathing  my  fotchion,  whilst  he  drank  the  gore ; 
Then  thus  the  seer  prononnc'd  the  Fates'  decree. 

"  What  means  nay  best  befit  your  wished  return,. 
Illustrious  Greek!  you'd  know.    7'he  sovereign 

power, 
m  hose  strong  earth-thaking  mace  the  floods  revere. 
Insidious  waits  a  time  to  wreak  revenjc:e 
For  Polypheme,  his  son  ;  whose  visual  orb 
Yoii  late  eclips'd  with  ever-during  shade. 
Howe'er  you  safe  may  voyage,  and  avoid 
Disasters  various,  it'  your  mates  rcfnin 
From  sacrilegious  spoil,  when  safe  they  tread 
Trinacria's  faierby  soil:  for  theie  the  flocks 
And  herds  of  Phoebus  o*er  tlie  verdurous  lawn 
Browse  fattening  pasture  (be,  the  world's  great  eye. 
Views  all  below  his  orieut  beam,  nor  aught 
Can  shun  his  wakeful  ear)  with  evil  hand 
If  them  they  seize,  unerring  ifcretel 
An  hidmns  wreck.     Unequal  tu  the  storm, 

^  Antio  ^ 


Your  ship,  deep  in  the  nether  waves  ingulft. 
Shall  perish  with  her  crew :  you  shall  regain 
The  dry,  without  surviving  friend  to  cheer 
Your  pilgrim -steps:  however,  late  and  hard. 
You  shall  revisit  your  lov'd  natal  shore. 
Transported  in  a  venel  not  your  own. 
Much  of  domestic  damage,  and  misrule. 
Will  sadden  your  return ;  for  in  your  court 
Suitors  voluptuous  swarm;  with  amorous  wika 
Studious  to  win  your  consort,  and  seduce 
Her  from  chaste  fealty  to  joys  impure. 
In  bridal  pomp ;  vain  efibrts!  hut  they  toon 
By  stratagem,  or  our  puissant  arm. 
To  ruin  are  fore-doom'd.    Then  to  a  race 
Remote  fVom  ocean,  who  with  savoury  salt 
Ne*er  season  their  repast,  nor  vessel  view'd 
Furrowing  the  foamy  flood  with  painted  prow. 
And  all  her  tackle  trim,  with  speed  repair. 
Carrying  a  taper  oar ;  way-fkring  thus. 
One  journeying  obvious  will  misname  that  oar 
A  com  van ;  fix  it  there,  and  victims  slay 
To  Neptune  reverent ;  from  the  fleecy  fold 
A  ram  select;  and  from  the  beeves  and  swine. 
The  choicest  male  entire,  (Neither  htrd. 
Th«nce  homeward  haste;  and  hecatombs  prepare 
For  the  bright  order  of  the  gods,  who  reign 
Spher'd  in  empyreal  splendours.  White  with  yean, 
llie  balm  of  life  evaporating  slow. 
At  length,  when  Neptune  pomts  the  dart  of  death  >« 
Without  a  pang  jrou'll  dift,  ^nd  leave  your  land 
With  fair  abundance  bless'd.'    In  these  fix'd  laws 
Of  Fate  repose  affiance,  and  beware." 

I  thus  rqply'd :  '<  In  this  authentic  wUl 
Of  Fate,  Oseer^  I  acquiesce;  butlo! 
Pensive  and  silent,  by  the  gory  pool. 
Abides  my  mother's  shade;  nor  me  vouchsafes 
Language  or  look  benign :  Oh  !  tell  me  how 
She  here  may  recognise  me."    He  rejoin'd: 
**  Whatever  ghost,  by  your  permission,  sips 
That  sacred  purple,  will  to  all  your  quest 
Without  deceit  reply :  the  rest  withdraw 
At  your  stem  interdict"    This  said,  the  soar 
To  the  high  capital  of  Dis  retir'd. 
Meantime  I  firm  abode,  till  the  dear  shade 
Had  sip'd  the  sacred  purple ;  then  her  son 
Instant  she  knew,  and,  wailing,  thus  began : 

*'  My  son !  how  reach'd  you  these  Tartareaa 
bounds, 
Corporeal  ?  Many  a  ri^'er  interfus'd. 
And  gulphs  unvoyageable,  from  access 
Debar  each  living  wight;  bedsides  th'  expanse 
Of  ocean  wide  to  sail.    Are  you  from  Th>y, 
With  your  associate  peets,  but  now  retum'd, 
Errom'ous,  from  your  wife  and  kiogdom  still  ?" 

I  thus :  "  By  strong  necessity  constrain'd, 
Down  to  these  nether  realms  1  have  presumed 
An  earthly  guest,  to  hear  my  doom  disclosed 
By  sage  Tirestas ;  for  since  I  led 
Auxiliar  bands,  with  Agamemnon  leagu'd 
Tu  war  oiv  Ilium,  traversing  the  main 
Through  various  perils,  I  have  voyag*d  far 
Estrang'd  from  Greece.     But  say  by  what  difeasa. 
By  slow  consumption,  through  the  gates  of  Deatk 
Prone  did  you  pass ;  or/  by  Diana's  dart 
Tnnsfix^d,  a  sudden  fate  ?  My  hoary  sire  I 
Survives  he  ?  Is  my  bloomy  son  possess'd 
or  my  domain,  or  groans  it  now  beneath 
(Jsurping  powers,  who  lord  it  uncontroU'd, 

>  He  was  killed  with  the  bone  of  a  tm-taitfe.. 
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Thoughtless  of  my  retarn  ?  My  consort  dear  I 
Abides  she  with  my  son,  of  all  his  ri}>:hts 
A  guardian  re«:ent ;  or,  no  lonjcc-rmiKe, 
Hath  sUe  been  von  to  plight  connubial  vows  ?" 

The  venei^^ble  shade  thus  answer'd  mild : 
'*  Still  in  your  regal  dome  jrour  spouse  abides 
Disconsolate,  with  ever-flowing  eyes 
Wailing  your  absence  ;  and  your  son  possessed 
Of  principality,  with  his  compeers. 
Bounteous  of  soul,  free  intercourse  maintains 
Of  social  love.     Beneath  a  sylvan  lodge, 
Far  from  the  cheerful  steps  of  men,  your  sire 
lives  inconsolable ;  on  gorgeous  beds, 
With  rich  embroidery  spread,  and  purple  palls, 
No  more  indulging  sweet  repose;  but  clad 
In  coarse  attire,  couch'd  with  his  village  hinds, 
On  the  warm  hearth  he  sleeps,  when  Winter  reigns 
Inclement,  till  the  circling  Months  return 
New-robM  in  flowering  verdure:  then,  the  vines 
High  interwo>-e  a  green  pavilion  form. 
Where,  pillow'd  on  the  leaves,  he  mourns  for  you 
Nocturnal ;  to  th*  uafriendly  damp  of  ago 
Adding  corrosive  anguish  and  despair. 
80  perishM  t  with  slow- consuming  pile ! 
Me  nor  the  silver-shafted  goddess  slew, 
Nor  racking  malady  >  but  anxious  love 
Of  my  Ulysses  on  my  vitals  preyM, 
And  sunk  my  age  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.'* 

She  ceas'd  :  1  thrice,  with  filial  fondness,  stjrov^ 
T  embrace  the  much<;lov*d  form,  and  thrice  it  fled, 
Delusive  as  a  dream.     Anew  with  grief 
Heart-chillM,  I  spake:  "  Why,  mother,  will  you 
Your  son's  encircling  arms?  O  here  permit       [fly 
My  duteous  love,  and  let  our  sorrows  flow 
Mingling  in  one  full  stream !  Or  has  the  queen. 
Whose  frown  the  shades  revere,  to  work  me  woe, 
A  guileful  image  form'd  ?"  She  thus  replies  : 

"  Of  all  mankind,  O  most  to  grief  hiur'd  I 
Decern  not  that  aught  of  guile  by  phantoms  vain 
Is  here  intended,  but  the  essence  pure 
Of  separate  souls  is  of  all  living  touch 
Impassive :  here  no  gross  material  frame 
We  wear,  with  flesh  encumbered,  nerves,  and  bone ; 
TlieyVe  calcin'd  on  the  pile :  but  when  we  cease 
To  draw  the  breath  of  life,  the  soul  on  wing 
Fleets  like  a  dream,  firom  elemental  dross 
Disparted  and  refin'd.     Now  to  the  realms 
IlluminM  with  the  Sun's  f:uliveuing  beam 
Hence  journeying  upward,  to  your  consort  dear 
Disclose  the  secrets  of  our  state  below." 

Thus  we  alternate,  till  a  beauteous  train 
Of  nobless  near  advance  their  steps,  cnlarg'd 
By  radiant  Proserpine,  daughters  and  wives 
To  kings  and  heroes  old  :  the  gory  pool 
The  fair  assembly  thick  surround,  to  sip 
The  tasteful  liquid :  I  the  fates  of  each 
Desirous  to  hear  storied,  wave  my  sword 
In  airy  circles,  while  they  singly  sate 
Tlieir  appetites ;  then  carious  ask  of  each 
Her  ancestry,  which  all  in  order  told. 

Tyro  first  audience  claimM,  the  daughter  ikir 
Of  great  Salmoneus ;  she  with  Crethens  shar'd 
Connubial  love,  but  long  in  virgin  bloom 
Enamour'd  of  Enipeus,  inly  pin'd : 
Enipeus,  swift  from  whose  reclining  urn 
Rolls  a  delicious  flood.     His  lovely  form 
Neptune  assum'd,  and  the  bright  nymph  bcguil'd, 
Wandering,  love -pensive,  near  his  amber  stream : 
Ihen,  plunging  in  the  slopy  flood,  rcceiv'd 
BedQWitdingt  .aad,  to  fcreen  hig  amorous  thefl. 


On  either  side  the  parted  waves  iip-rar'd 

A  crystal  mound.     Potent  of  rapturous  joy. 

And  sated,  thus  he  spake:  **  Hail,  royal  fair! 

Thy  womb  shall  teem  with  twins,  (a  god's  c 

Is  ever  fruitful)  and  those  pledges  dear 

Of  our  sweet  casual  bliss  nurture  and  tend 

With  a  fond  mothcr^s  care :  hence  homeward  speed. 

And  from  all  human  ken  our  amorous  act 

Conceal :  so  Neptune  bids  thee  now  forevell." 

He  ceas'd,  and,  diving  sudden,  was  ingoiph'd 

Deep  in  the  gurgling  eddy.    Two  fair  sons 

Til'  appointed  months  dischaig'd,  by  supreme  Jove 

Both  scepti-'d.     Peleus  first ;  his  empire  wide 

Stretch'd  oVr  lolcos,  whose  irriguous  vaJes 

His  grazing  folds  o'erfleec'd :  her  younger  birth, 

Neleus,  was  honour'd  through  the  sandy  reaim 

Of  Pylus.     She  by  Cretheus  then  espou^'d, 

A  fair  increase,  JEaaa  and  Pheres,  bore ; 

And  great  Amythaon,  who  with  fiery  steeds 

Oft  disarrayed  the  foes  in  battle  ranged. 

The  daughter  of  Asopus  next  I  view'd, 
Antiope,  boastful  that  she,  by  Jove 
Impregnate,  had  the  fam'd  Amphion  borne. 
And  Zetbus,  founder  of  imperial  Thebes, 
Stately  with  seven  large  gates,  and.bulwdrk'd  stronv 
Against  invading  powers^    Alcmena  fair, 
Amphitryon's  consort,  then  advanced  to  view  ; 
To  Hoaven^s  supreme  who  bore  Alcides,  bold 
And  lion-hearted.    Next  that  lovely  shade 
Stood  Megara,  of  Creon's  royal  race. 
By  great  Alcides  spoiis'd.     To  her  succeeds 
The  sheeny  form  of  Epicaste,  woo'd 
By  Oedipus  her  son,  to  whom  she  deign'd 
Spousal  embraces,  thoughtless  of  misdeed, 
He  having  too  (ill-starr'd  !)  destroy'd  his  sire^ 
His  lineage  with  incestuous  mixture  soii'd. 
Blinded  by  Destiny;  but  the  just  gods 
Disclos'd  th'  unnatural  scene.     In  Tbebes  lie 

sway'd. 
With  various  ills  by  Heaven'^  afllictive  rod 
Discomiited;  but  she,  through  fell  despair. 
Self-strangled,  fix>m  the  stings  of  mortal  lif^ 
Fled  to  the  shades,  and  'her  surviving  son 
With  delegated  furies  fierce  pursued. 
An  amiable  image  oext  appear'd ; 
Bright  Chloris,  of  Amph ion's  lofty  stem 
The  youngest  bud  :  in  sweet  attractive  pomp. 
On  her  the  Graces  ever  waiting  smit 
The  heart  of  Neleus,  whom  the  Pylian  tribes 
Homag'd  with  fealty :  from  their  wedded  k>ve 
Sprung  Nestor,  Chromius,  and  the  boastful  powe 
Of  Periclymenus;  besides  a  nymph, 
Pero,  of  form  divine :  her  virgin  vows 
By  many  a  prince  were  sought,  but  Neleus  deigned 
To  none  her  bed,  but  him  whose  prowess*d  arm 
Should  force  from  Phylace  a  furious  herd 
Of  wild  Thcssalian  beeves,  t'  avenge  the  dower 
Which  Iphiclus  dctain'd.     This  bold  emprise 
A  soer  accepted  ;  but,  in  combat  foiPd, 
In  thrall  for  twelve  revolving  moons  he  lay. 
Deep  in  a  dungeon  close  immorM,  till  found  . 
Divine  of  fate;,  by  solving  problems  qiwint 
Which  Iphiclus  propos'd,  who  straight  dismissed 
The  captive ;  so  was  Jove's  high  will  complete. 

ThcuLeda,  spous'd  byTj'udanis,  I  saw. 
Mother  of  the  fbm*d  twins.  Castor  expert 
To  tame  the  steed,  and  Pollux  fiir  renown'd 
On  listed  fields  fbr  conflict ;  who  firom  Jovn 
Received  a  grateful  boon  like  gods  to  live^ 
Mounting  alternate  lo  this  upper  ork 
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Kext  IfrtiiniGdia  gMes  in  vieir,  the  wife 
Of  greftt  Aloeus,  who,  ia  love  compressed 
By  Neptune,  bore  (so^he  the  fact  avowM) 
Otus  and  Epbialtes,  whom  the  Fates 
Cut  short  in  early  prime :  their  infant- years, 
Nurtttr*d  hy  Earth,  enormous  both  attained 
Oiganticstatare,  and  for  manly  grace 
Were  next  Orion  ranked ;  for  in  the  coarse 
Of  nine  swift  circling  years,  nine  cubits  broad 
Their  sboolders  nieasur*d,and  nine  ells  their  height 
Improvident  of  soul,  they  vainly  dar'd 
The  gods  to  war,  and  on  Olympus  hoar 
Rear*d  Ossa,  and  on  Ossa  Pdion  pil'd, 
I'oru  from  the  base  with  all  its  woods ;  by  scale 
T*  auauH  Heaven's  battlements ;  and  had  their 

date 
To  manhood  been  prolonged,  had  sure  achieved 
Their  ruinons  aim :  but  by  the  silver  dart 
Of  Phoebus  sheer  transfix'd,  ere  springing  down 
Shaded  their  rosy  youth,  they  both  expir'd. 

Ill-fated  Pluedra  then  with  Procris  came, 
And  Ariadne,  who  them  both  surpassed 
In  goddess-like  demeanour;  from  her  sire 
Minos,  the  rigid  arbiter  of  right, 
Theseus  of  old  conveyed  her,  with  intent 
At  Athens,  linked  in  love,  with  her  to  reign : 
But  stem  Diana,  by  the  guileful  plea 
Of  Bacchus  won,  dissevered  soon  their  joys, 
And  caus'd  the  lovely  nymph  to  fell  forlorn    ' 
In  Dia,  with  circumfluous  seas  in-girt. 
Of  nuptial  rights  defrauded.     Next  advance 
Mere  and  Clymen^,  a  beauteous  pair ; 
And  Eriphyle,  whose  once  radiant  charms 
A  cloud  of  sorrow  dimmed  ;  for  she,  devoid 
Of  duteous  love,  ibr  gold  betmy'd  her  lord.^- 

Here  let  me  cease  narration,  nor  relate 
What  other  objects  fair,  daughters  and  wives 
Of  heroes  old,  I  saw ;  for  now  the  night 
In  clouded  majesty  has  journey 'd  far, 
Admonishing  to  rest,  which  with  my  mates, 
Or  here  with  you,  my  wearied  nature  craves ; 
Meantime  afBanc'd  in  the  gods  and  you, 
To  speed  my  voyage  to  my  native  realm. 

He  ceas*d :  a  while  th'  attentive  audience  sate 
In  silent  rapture;  his  persuasive  tongue, 
Mellifluous,  so  with  eloquence  had  charra'd 
Their  still  insatiate  ears ;  at  length  thus  spake 
The  queen  Arete,  graceful  and  humane. 

"  Think  ye,  Phseacians,  that  the  godlike  form, 
The  port,  the  wisdom,  of  this  wanderer,  daim 
Aught  of  regard  ?  Peculiar  him  my  guest 
I  style ;  but  nnce  the  honour  he  vouchsafes^ 
Delighted  ye  partake,  give  not  too  soon 
Him  signal  of  departnre,  but  prepare. 
With  no  penurious  band,  proportiOaM  gifts, 
Vycing  in  bounteous  deeds,  since  Heaven  hath 

thower'd 
Your  peerage  with  abundant  fhvours  boon.'* 

Up  rose  Echeneus  then,  whoee  wavy  locks, 
Silver'd  with  age,  adom'd  his  reverend  brow. 
Fraught  with  maturest  counsd,  and  began 
Addressing  his  compeers :  "  Rightful  and  wise 
The  queen's  proposal  is,  let  none  demur 
Obedience  to  her  will :  Alcnious  best. 
By  fair  ensample,  may  prescribe  the  rule.** 
Alcinousfrom  his  bed  of  state  reply'd. 
With  aspect  Uand :  "  While  here  I  lire  anthitm'd, 
Jove's  delegate  of  empire,  and  this  hand 
Sways  the  Phseacian  sceptre,  will  I  cheer 
Th'  erraneottfaod  afllieted^  with  meet  acti 


Of  regal  bounty ;  but  ovtr  princely  srnpst 
^^^st,  though  impatient,  tor  a  time  defer 
His  voyage,  that  with  due  munificence 
^Our  jrilts  may  be  prepared  :  let  all  actrord. 
Benevolent,  and  free  to  fiiniish  stores, 
Worthy  acceptance ;  me  yon  shall  confer 
The  first  in  bounty,  as  the  first  in  power."' 

He  ended,  and  Tljrsses  answered  blithe : 
"  O  thou,  by  kingly  virtues  justly  rais'd 
To  this  imperial  eminence  !  By  thee 
Were  I  detain'd,  till  the  revolving  Sun 
Completes  his  annual  circle,  in  thy  will 
I  acquiesce  obedient,  till  meet  stores  *• 

For  my  return  be  raised :  then  at  my  realm, 
With  royal  largesses  arriving  graced, 
And  gay  retinue,  straight  the  wondering  Greeks 
Will  dear  rcsi^ect  and  prompter  homage  yield." 

To  whom  Alcinous  t  **  Your  distinguishM  worth 
Too  plain  is  character'd  in  all  5'our  port, 
To  doubt  you  of  those  vagrant  clans,  who  roam 
Fallacious,  and  with  copious  legend  take 
The  credulous  ear ;  you,  with  severest  truth, 
Rob*d  in  rich  eloquence,  instruct  and  please. 
When  (like  some  bard,  versM  in  heroic  theme 
Attemper'd  to  the  lyre)  you  swectlv  tell 
Whatc'er  in  Oreciarf  story  was  of  old 
Recorded  eminent,  or  when  you  speak 
Your  own  disastrous  fate.     But  now  proceed. 
Say,  afEnble,  if  while  you  low  sojourned 
In  gross  Tartarean  gloom,  the  mighty  shades 
Of  those  brave  warring  Greeks  appear'd,  who  felt 
By  doom  of  battle ;  for  the  lingering  night 
Hath  yet  much  space  to  measure,  and  the  hour 
Of  sleep  is  far  to  come :   lean  attend, 
With  ravishment,  to  hear  the  pleasing  tale 
Fruitful  of  wonders,  till  the  roseate  mom 
Purples  the  east."     Ulysses  thus  rcplyM : 

*•  Due  time,  O  king,  for  corivcree  and  repose. 
Is  still  remainins^ ;  nor  will  I  refuse. 
With  coy  denial,  wliat  the  sacred  car 
Of  majesty  witli  audience  deigns  to  grace. 
H<  ar  next  how  my  associate  warriore  fell , 
O'erwhelm'd  with  huge  aflHictions,  and  oppreas'<i^ 
In  their  own  realms,  by  feminine  deceit, 
To  them  more  ftital  than  the  prowess'd  foe.'* 

When,  by  impeiious  Proserpine  recalPd, 
The  lady-train  di.«per8'd,  the  pensive  fonn 
Of  Agamemnon  came,  with  those  begirt, 
^^'hom,  in  one  common  fate  in\'olv'd,  of  life 
.£gysthus  had  bereavM.    Sipping  the  gore. 
He  recogniz'd  me  instant,  and  outstretch'd 
His  unsubstantial  arms,  exhausted  now 
Of  all  their  vital  vigour;  with  shrill  plaints. 
Piercing*  the  doleful  R-gion  far  i  mine  eyes, 
Sore  wounded  with  the  piteous  object  dear, 
Eflfus'd  a  flood  of  tears,  while  thus  I  spake : 

"  O  king  of  hosts  !  O  ever-honottr*d  son 
Of  Atreus  !  say  to  what  severe  decree 
Of  Destiny  yon  bow'd.    By  Nt-ptune's  wnth 
Tempesting  th'  ocean,  did  3^u  there  expire, 
Whelm'd  in  the  watery  abyss  ?"  Or  fell  you  arm'd« 
Making  fierce  inroad  on  some  hostile  coast, 
To  ravage  herds  and  flocks ;  or  in  assault 
Of  some  imperial  fortress,  thence  to  win 
Rich  spoils  and  beauteous  captives,  were  you  slai« 
Defeated  of  your  seizure  ?"  He  replied  j 

"  I  perish'd  not,  my  friend,  by  Neptune's  wratll 
Whelm'd  in  the  ocean  wave;  nor  dyM  m  aims. 
Heroic  deeds  attempting :  but  reoeiv'd 
From  base  ^gysthua,  and  my  baser  queen. 
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Irreparable  doonii  whilft  I  partook 

Refreshment,  and  at  supper  jovial  rate. 

Slain  like  an  ox  that's  butcher'd  at  the  crib, 

A  death  most  lamentable !  Round  me  lay 

An  hideous  carnage  of  my  breathless  friends. 

Like  beasts  new  slaaghter'd  for  the  bridal  board 

Of  some  luxurious  noble,  or  devote 

To  solenm  festival.     On  wcU-fought  fields 

You  various  scenes  of  slaughter  havesun'ey'd, 

>nd  in  fierce  tournament :  yet  had  it  quelPd 

Your  best  of  man  to  view  us  on  the  floor 

Rolling  in  death,  with  viands  round  us  spread, 

And^nderous  vases  bruisM,  while  human  gore 

Flooded  the  pavement  wide.    With  shrilling  cries 

Canandra  pierc'd  my  ear,  whom  at  my  side 

False  Clytemnestra  slew :  t'  avenge  her  wrong, 

1  with  a  dying  grasp  my  sabre  seiz'd. 

But  the  curs*d  assassin  withdrew,  nor  clos*d 

My  lips  and  eyes.    O  woman !  woman !  none 

Of  Nature^s  savage  train  have  les^  remorse 

In  perpetrating  crimes ;  to  Mil  her  mate. 

What  beast  was  e'er  accomplice  ?  I  retiirn'd. 

Hopeful  in  affluence  of  domestic  joy 

To  reign,  encircled  with  my  oft'spriug  dear. 

And  court-retinue ;  but  my  traitress  wife 

On  female  honour  hath  diffused  a  stain 

Indelible ;  and  her  pernicious  arts,    . 

Recorded  for  reproach  on  all  the  sex. 

Shall  wound  soft  innocence  with  touch  of  blame." 

I  answer'd,  "  O  ye  powers !  by  women's  vilcs 
Jove  works  sure  bane  to  all  th'  imperial  race 
Of  Atreus  still :  for  Helen's  vagrant  lust 
Greece  mourns  her  states  dispct>pied ;  and  you  fell 
By  your  adultress !''  Plaintive  he  nply'd : 

*'  By  my  disasters  wam'd,  to  woman's  faith 
Unbosom  nought  momentous ;  though  she  peal 
Your  ear,  (by  nature  importune.*  to  know) 
Unlock  not  all  your  secrets.     But  your  wife^ 
Of  prudent  meek  deport,  no  train  of  ills 
"Will  meditate  for  you  by  force  or  guile : 
Her,  when  we  led  th*  embattletl  Greeks  to  Troy, 
We  left  in  blooming  beauty  fresh  ;  your  son 
Then  hanging  on  her  breast ;  who  now  to  man 
Full  grown,  with  rncn  associates ;  your  approach 
V'ilh  rapture  he  « ill  meet,  and  glad  his  sire 
With  filial  duty  dear!  a  bliss  to  nie 
Not  deign'd  !  my  wn  I  saw  not  ere  I  fell 
A  victim  to  my  wife :  then,  timely  warned. 
Trust  not  to  woman's  ken  the  time  prefixed 
For  your  return  to  Greece.     But  say  sincere. 
Aught  have  you  heard  "where  my  Prestes  bides. 
In  rich  Orchomenus,  or  sandy  Pyle ; 
Or  with  my  brother  lives  hrmore  secure 
In  spacious  Sparta  ?  for  of  this  dark  realm 
He's  not  inhabitant."     I  tlius  rejoin'd  : 

"  Vain  is  your  quest,  Atridcs ;  whether  Fate 
Permits  your  son  to  draw  the  breath  of  Heaven, 
Friendly  to  life;  or  wliether  in  these  shades 
He  roams  a  ghost,  I  know  not ;  nor  with  speech, 
False  or  ambiguous,  will  beguile  your  ear." 

W  hilc  mournful  thus  we  talk  d,  saifus*d  with  tears 
Of  tf-rtder  sympatliy,  yoimg  Peleus  came, 
Willi  his  associates  most  in  life  belov'd,     . 
Faithful  Patroclus,  and  th'  egregious  *  son 
Of  N^tiif,  great  in  arms ;  with  them  (coiyuin'd 
In  amicable  converse,  e'en  by  dcaih 
Vucaucei'd)  walk'd  the  tali  illustriuus  shade 
Of  Ajax,  with  attractive  grace  adoni'd, 

>  Antilochus* 


And  prowess;  paragon'dibr  botbloiMNie 
But  great  Achilles :  me  tbe  goddeas-bom 
Ey'd  curious,  and  at  length  thus  sad  began  : 

'*  What  cause,  Ulyises,  moves  thy  mind,  < 
Of  warlike  machinations;  what  emprise 
Hath  aught  of  such  importance,  as  to  tempt 
This  dire  descent,  where  we  in  dolorous  nigfot. 
Frail  incorporeal  forms,  are  doom'd abode?" 

'*  O  pccriess  chief,"  I  cried, ''  of  aU  tbe  Gieekj 
The  foremost  lume  I  I  hither  am  consCrain'd, 
From  the  wise  Theban  oracle,  to  hear 
Best  means  revcal'd  how  to  revisit  safe 
My  native  realm ;  by  rigid  Fate  repell'd, 
I'm  eul'd  yet,  with  troops  of  various  ills 
Surrounded.     But  the  gods,  to  your  high  wovtb 
Ever  propitious,  crown  their  favourite  chief 
With  choicer  blessings  than  tbe  eye  of  Time 
,  Yet  saw  conferred,  or  future  shall  behold  ; 
On  Earth  you  ^ual  honours  with  the  godft 
From  us  receiv'd ;  nor  by  the  stroke  of  Fate 
Sink  with  diminish'd  lustre,  but  supreme 
Reign  o'er  tbe  shades."    He  solemn  sad  replied : 

"  Keign  here  supreme !  deem  not  thy  eloquence 
Can  aught  console  my  doom :  rather  on  Earth 
A  village  slave  Td  be,  than  titled  here 
Imperial  and  august     But  say  me  true. 
Or  did  my  son  illustrate  his  descent 
First  in  the  files  of  war;  or  fled  he  pale 
A  recreant  from  the  fight }     Do  all  our  tribes 
In  Phtbia  still  revere  my  father's  throng ; 
Or  lives  he  now  of  regal  power  despoil'd, 
A  weak  contemned  old  man,  wanting  my  arm 
To  hold  his -sceptre  firm  }  that  arm  !  which  erst, 
Warring  for  Greece,  bestrew'd  the  Phrygian  platoa 
With  many  a  prowef«'d  knight !  Would  Heaven 
The  same  puissant  form,  I'd  soon  avenge    [iciitore 
His  ii\)ur'd  age,  and  re-assert  his  claim." 

He  ceasing,  I  rcply*dr  *'  Of  Peleus' stale 
Faniehath  to  nic  been  silent;  but  attend, 
^^'hrle  I  ih'  acbitivcmcnts  of  thy  glorious  son 
Blazon,  as  truth  shall  dictate.     Him  to  Troy, 
From  Scyros  o'er  th'  iEgean,  safe  I  bore. 
To  join  th'  embattled  Greeks :  whene'er  we  sate 
In  council,  to  mature  some  high  design. 
Pint  of  the  peerage  with  persuasive  speech 
His  st^ntcncc  he  disclos'd,  by  all  confessed 
The  thiv<i  from  Nestor.     But  whene'er  we  mov'd 
in  battailous  array,  and  the  shrill  clang 
Of  onset  sounded,  he,  with  haughty  strides 
Advancing  in  the  van,  the  foremost  chief, 
Picrc'd  through  the  adverse  legions,  nor  was  doem'd 
Not  equal  to  the  best.     Each  hardy  deed. 
Which  in  his  couatry's  cause  the  youth  achieved. 
Were  long  to  tell ;  but  by  his  javelin  dy'd 
Eurj'pylus,  of  all  tli'  auxiliary  bands 
Fam'd  after  Memnon  first;  with  many  a  peer 
Of  Pergameniau  race,  around  him  strown. 

"  When  in  the  wooden  hone,  by  Epeus  form'd, 
Selected  heroes  lay,  aghast  and  pale 
Th^  rest,  shuddering  with  fear,  let  round  big  drops 
Poll  from  their  drooping  eyes,  he  sole  abode 
I'lidauntcd,  undismay'd  ;  no  chilling  doubt 
Frosted  his  damask  ch(«k,  nor  silent  tear 
Cours'd  from  it&  crystal  sluice,  but,  grasping  fierce 
His  spear  and  falchion,  for  the  combat  grew 
Impatieut,  menacing  decisive  route  , 
I'o  Troy's  opponent  powen ;   and  when  the  height 
Of  Ilion  had  receiv'd  the  final  stroke 
From  Grecian  valour,  with  barbaric  spoil. 
To  his  high  fame  proportioo'd,  be  retum'd^ 
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tTamark'd  with  hostile  wonnd,  though  round  him 

Mars 
With  tenfold  rag«  oft  made  the  battle  burn.** 

I  ended :  joy  ineffiible  poasess'd 
The  iinneat  paternal  shade ;  hts  steps  he  raia'd 
M'ith  more  majestic  portance  o*er  the  meid. 
Verdant  with  asphodel,  elate  to  hear 
His  son's  exploits  emblazon'd  fair  by  Fame. 

The  rest,  a  pensive  circle,  round  await, 
Reciting  various  dooms,  to  mortal  ear 
Calamitous  and  sad !     From  these  apart 
The  Teiamonian  hero,  whom  I  fbiPd 
In  contest  for  Achilles'  arms,  abode 
Sullen  with  treasur'd  wrath ;  the  fiital  strifie 
By  Thetii  was  proposM,  and  every  judge 
Instinct  by  Pallas,  to  my  claim  declared 
The  prize  of  right    O !  why  was  I  constrainM 
B^  honour  to  prevail,  and  cause  to  die 
Ajaz,  the  chief  with  manly  grace  adom'd, 
And  prowess ;  pnragon'd  fbr  both  to  none 
But  the  great  son  of  Peleus !  Him  with  speech. 
Lenient  of  wrath,  I  thus  accosted  mild : 

'*  Ajax,  let  thn  oblivious  gloom  deface 
The  memory  of  those  arms,  which  Heaven  decreed 
Pernicious  to  the  Greeks,  who  lost  in  thee 
Their  power  of  strong  delienoe :  to  mourn  thy  fall 
The  voice  of  Grief  along  the  tented  shore 
Was  heard,  as  loud  as  when  the  flower  of  war. 
Divine  Achilles,  dy'd :  nor  deem  that  aught 
Of  human  inteiposM  to  urge  thy  doom, 
But  ireful  Jove,  to  punish  all  our  host. 
Cut  off  its  darling  hope.    O  royal  shade  ! 
Approach,  and  aflliible  to  me  vouchsafe 
Mild  audicmce,  calming  thy  tempestuous  rage;" 

Vain  was  my  suit !  for  with  th'  unbody'd  troop 
Of  spectres,  fleeting  to  th'  interior  shade 
Of  Erebus,  he  to  my  friendly  speech 
Disdain'd  reply  ;  yet  to  that  dark  recess 
Had  I  pursu'd  bis  fliicht,  he  must  have  borne 
l^n  willing  correspondence,  forcM  by  Fate, 
ImpassionM  as  he  was ;  but  I  refrained. 
For  other  visions  drew  my  curious  eye. 

Intent  I  saw,  with  ^Iden  sceptre  grave, 
Minos,  the  son  of  Jove,  to' the  pale  ghosts 
Dispensing  equity ;  with  fieided  looks 
They  through  the  wide  Plutonian  hall  appeared 
Frequent  and  full,  and  argued  each  his  cause 
At  that  tribunal,  trembling  whilst  he  weigh'd 
Their  pleaded  reason.     Of  portentous  size 
Orion  next  I  view'd ;  a  brazen  mace 
Invincible  he  bore,  in  fierce  pursuit 
Of  those  huge  mountain  savages  he  slew, 
While  habitant  of  Earth,  whose  grisly  forms 
He  urg'd  in  chae  the  flowery  mead  along. 

Nor  unobservM  lay  stretch'd  upon  the  marie 
Tityns,  Earth-bom,  whose  body,  long  and  large, 
Cover*d  nine  acres :  there  two  vultures  sat. 
Of  appetite  insatiate,  an<l  with  benks 
For  ravine  bent,  unintrrmiltlng  roar'd 
His  liver,  powerlfss  hv  to  put  to  flight 
The  fierce  devonrers !  to  this  |K»nance  judg'd 
For  rape  Intended  on'Latona  fair, 
Tlie  paramour  of  Jove,  as  shf^  sojoumM 
To  Pj-tho  oVr  the  Panopeian  lawns; 
Delicious  landscape ! — In  a  limpid  lake 
Next  Tantalus  a  doleful  lot  abides : 
Chin-deep  he  stands,  yet  with  aflflictJve  drought 
TnccRsant  pines,  while  ever  as  he  bows 
To  sip  nfirenhinent,  from  hU  paiThinar  thirst 
The  giiileiiil  water  glides.    Around  the  pool 


Fniit-trees  of  various  kinds  umbrageous  spread 
Their  pamper'd  boughs :  the  racy  olive  green. 
The  ripe  pomegranate,  big  with  vinous  pulp, 
The  luscious  fig  sky-dy'd,  the  tasteful  pear 
Vermilion'd  h«Jf,  and  apples  mellowing  sweet 
In  bumish'd  gold,  luxuriant  o*er  him  wave, 
Excitinff  hunirer,  and  fallacious  hope 
Of  food  ambrosial : — when  he  tries  to  seize 
The  copious  fruitage  fiiir,  a  sudden  gust 
Whirls  it  aloof  amid  th'  incumbent  gloom. 

Then  Sisyphus,  the  nearest  mate  in  woe. 
Drew  my  regard;  he,  with  distended  nerves, 
A  ponderous  stone  rolls  up  a  nigged  rock ; 
Urg'd  up  the  steep  cliff,  slow  with  hand  and  foot 
It  mounts,  but  bordering  on  the  cloudy  peak. 
Precipitous  adown  the  slopy  side 
The  rapid  orb  devolving  bsck,  renews 
Eternal  toil,  which  he,  with  dust  besmear'd. 
And  dew'd  with  smoaking  sweat,  incessant  plic& 

I  last  the  visionary  semblance  view'd 
Of  Hercules,  a  shadowy  form ;  for  he. 
The  real  son  of  Jove,  in  Heaven's  high  court 
Abides,  associate  with  the  gods,  and  shares 
Celestial  banquets ;  where,  with  soft  disport 
Of  love,  bright  Hebe  in  her  radiant  dome 
Treats  him  nocturnal.     With  terrific  clang 
Surrounding  ghosts,  like  fowl,  the  region  wing 
Vexatious,  while  the  threatening  image  stands, 
Gloomy  as  ni^t,  from  his  bent  battle-bow 
In  act  to  let  th'^aerial  arrow  fly. 
Athwart  his  breast  a  military  zone 
Dreadful  he  wore,  where  grinn'd  in  fretted  gold 
GHm  woodland  savages,  with  various  scenes 
Of  war,  fierce-jousting  knighto,  and  havoc  dire. 
With  matchless  art  pourtray'd :  me  straight  he 

knew. 
And,  piteous  of  my  state,  address'd  me  thus : 

"  O  exercis'd  in  grief,  illustrious  son 
Of  good  Laertes,  fam'd  for  warlike  wiles ! 
Fated  thou  art  (like  me,  what  time  I  breath'd 
Ethereal  draught)  beneath  unnumber'd  toils 
To  groan  oppressM :  ev»n  I,  the  seed  of  Jove, 
Combated  various  ills,  and  was  adjudged 
By  an  inferior  wretch  (what  could  he  more?) 
To  drag  to  light  the  triple-<Tested  dog 
That  guards  Hell's  massy  portal :  I  achiev'd 
The  task  injoin'd,  through  the  propitious  aid 
Of  Mercury  and  Pallas,  who  youchsafd 
Their  friendly  guidance."    Then,  without  reply, 
To  Pluto^s  court  majestic  he  retiHd. 

Meantime  fqr  others  of  heroic  note 
I  waited  in  the  lists  of  ancient  Fame 
Enroli'd  illustrious ;  and  had  haply  seen 
Great  Theseus,  and  Pirithoiis  his  compeer. 
The  race  of  gods ;  but  at  the  hideous  screan^ 
Of  spectres  issuing  from  the  dark  profound 
I  wax'd  infirm  of  purpose,  sore  dismay'd, 
Lest  Prosevpine  should  send  Medusa,  curl'd 
With  snaky  locks,  to  fix  me  in  her  realm 
Stiff  with  Gorgonian  horrour :  to  the  shij) 
Retreating  speedy  thence,  I  bade  my  mates 
To  shove  from  shore :  joyous  they  straight  begaq 
To  stem  the  tide,  and  brush *d  the  whitening  scas^ 
Till  the  fresh  gales  relieved  the  labouring  oar. 


WE  ^IDOfPS  WILE, 

A   TAfB. 

H  %VE  you  not  seen  (tii  state  the  case) 
Two  wasps  lie  struggling;  in  a  glass  ? 
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With  tke  rtcU  flsv^cour  of  Tokay 
Allur'd,  about  the  brim  tliey  play ; 
They  light,  they  murmur,  then  b^iii 
To  lick,  and  so  at  length  slip  in; 
Embracing  close  the  couple  lies. 
Together  dip,  together  rise  ; 
YouM  swear  they  love,  and  yet  they  strive 
Which  shall  be  sunk,  and  which  survive. 

Such  feign'd  ampurs,  and  real  hate. 
Attend  the  matrimonial  state ; 
When  sacced  vows  are  bought  and  sold. 
And  hearts  are  tyM  with  threads  of  gold. 
A  nymph  there  was.  who  ('tis  averr'd 
By  Fame)  w£^  bom  without  a  beard : 
A  certain  sign,  the  learnM  declare, 
That  (guarded  with  uncommon  care) 
Her  virtue  might  remain  at  tea 
Impregnable  to  boys  or  men. 
But  from  that  era  we'll  proceed. 
To  find  her  in  a  widow's  weed ; 
Which,  all  Tx>ve's  chronicles  agree, 
She  wore  just  turn'd  of  twenty-three ; 
For  an  old  sot  she  call'd  her  mate. 
For  jewels,  pin-money,  and  plajte. 
The  dame,  possessed  of  wealth  ajid  ease. 
Had  no  more  appetites  to  please; 
That  which  provokes  wild  girls  to  wed. 
Fie  ! — It  ne'er  enter'd  in  her  head. 

Yet  some  prolific  planet  smil'd, 
And  gave  the  pair  a  chopping  child; 
Entitled  by  the  law  to  claim 
Her  husband's  chattels,  and  his  name ; 
But  was  so  like  his  mother !  She 
The  queen  of  love,  her  Cupid  he. 

This  matron  fair,  for  spouse  deceas'd. 
Had  sorirow'd  sore,  a  week  at  least ; 
And  seem'd  to  grudge  the  worms  that  prey, 
Which  had  lain  dead  full  many  a  day. 
From  plays  and  balls  she  now  refrained. 
To  a  dark  room  by  custom  chain'd ; 
And  not  a  male,  for  love  or  gold, 
But  the  dear  hoi^es  of  two  years  old. 
The  maids,  so  long  in  prison  pent. 
Ask  leave  to  air ;  she  gives  consent 
(For  health  is  riches  to  the  poor) : 
But  Tom  must  stay  to  guard  the  door« 

In  reading  Sherlock  she'd  employ 

Her  solitude,  and  tend  the  boy. 

When  madam  sees  the  coast  is  clear. 

Her  spirits  mantle  and  career, 

Diffusing  ardour  through  her  mien; 

pity  they  should  coudense  to  spleen ! 

But  now  by  honour  she's  confiu'd, 

Who  flutter'd  once  as  free  as  wind : 

And  on  a  masquerading  mom 

By  six  securely  could  return ; 

Having,  to  seal  him  safe  till  nine, 

With  opium  dmggM  her  spouse's  wine. 

This  the  gay  world  no  worse  would  hold. 

Than,  had  she  only  chang'd  his  gold : 

The  species  answer'd  all  demands. 

And  only  pass'd  through  other  hands. 

But  Honour  now  prescribes  the  law. 

The  tyrant  keeps  her  will  in  awe  ; 

For  charity  forbid  to  roam, 

And  not  a  chitterling  at  home. 

What !  a  large  stomach,  and  no  meat ! 

In  pity.  Love,  provide  a  treat ; 

Can  widows  feed  on  dreams  and  wishes. 

Like  hags  on  visionary  dishes  ? 


Impossible!  Through w«|ls of stoM 

Hunger  will  break,  to  suck  a  bone. 
Want,  oft  in  times  of  old,  we  read. 
Made  mothers  on  their  ii^nts  feed ; 
And  now  oonstoain'd  this  matron  miM 
To  grow  hardrhearted  to  her  child. 
Her  darling  child  she  pinch'd  ;  he  squaU'd; 
In  baste  the  fitvourite  footman's  call'd. 
To  pacify  the  peevish  chit ; 
For  who  but  he  could  do  the  feat? 
He,  smarting  sofe,  refiis'd  to  play ; 
But  bade  man  Thomas  beat  mamma. 
She,  laughing,  soon  avow'd  her  flame 
By  various  signs  that  want  a  name. 
The  lacquey  saw,  with  trembling  joy, 
Oay  humour  dancing  in  her  eye ; 
And  straight,  with  equal  fury  fir'd. 
Began  th' attack ;  the  dame  retir'd; 
And  haply  (ailing  as  she  fled. 
He  btukt  her  till  she  lay  for  dead ; 
But  (with  new  vigour  for  the  strife) 
Soon  with  a  sigh  retam'd  to  life. 

Think  ye  she  'd  e'er  forgive  her  too. 
For  what  the  naughty  man  had  done  ? 
She  did ;  yet,  spited  with  his  pain. 
He  sounds  th'  alarm  to  charge  again. 
But,  'squire,  consult  your  potent  ally. 
Whether  he's  yet  prepared  to  rally — 
Yes ;  blood  i$  hot  on  either  side ; 
Another  comliat  must  be  try'd. 
She  knew  the  foe  could  do  no  more, 
llian  at  the  first  attack  she  bore  ; 
So  at  his  little  malice  smil'd. 
And  cry'd,  **  Come  on !— to  please  the  child." 


A-LA'MODB. 


"  My  better  self,  my  heaven,  my  joy  ! 
While  thus  imparadis'd  I  lie,    * 
Transported  in  thy  circling  arms 
With  fresh  variety  of  chUrms  ; 
From  Fate  I  scarce  can  think  to  crave 
A  bliss,-  but  what  in  thee  I  have. 
Twelve  months,  my  dear,  have  past,  since 
Didst  plight  to  me  thy  virgin  vow ; 
Twelve  months  in  rapture  spent !  for  they 
Seem  shorter  than  St.  Lucy's  day : 
A  bright  example  we  shall  prove 
Of  lasting  matrimonial  love. 

"  Meanwhile,  I  beg  the  gods  to  gnrnt, 
(llie  only  fisvour  that  I  want) 
Tliat  I  may  not  survive,  to  see 
My  happiness  expire  with  thee. 
O I  should  I  lose  my  dearest  dear. 
By  thee,  and  all  that's  good,  I  swear, 
I'd  give  myself  the  fatal  blow. 
And  wait  thee  to  the. world  below.*' 

When  Wheedle  thus  to  spouse  in  bed 
Spoke  the  best  things  he  e'er  had  read ; 
Madam,  surpris'd,  (you  must  suppose  it^ 
Had  lockM  a  Templar  in  the  closet ; 
A  youth  of  pregnant  parts,  and  worth. 
To  play  at  piquet,  and  so  forth — 
{ This,  wag,  when  he  had  heard  the  wholey 
Demurely  to  the  curtain  stole, 
;  And,  peeping  in,  with  solemn  tone 
Q7'd  ou^  "  O  man !  thy  days  are  doB»r 
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The  godt  u«  feiirAil  of  the  wont, 

And  tend  me.  Death,  to  fetch  thee  fint ; 

To  save  their  favourite  from  self-murder, 

Lo !  thus  I  execute  their  order.*' 

'*  Hold,  sir !  for  second  thoughts  are  hest,'* 

The  husband  cry'd  :  "  Tis  my  request. 

With  pleasure  to  prolon^gr  my  life."— 

••  Your  meaumg  ?"— "  Pray,  sir,  ukc  my  wife.' 


SAPPHO  TO  PHAON, 

A  LOVB  EPISTLE. 
T11ANSL4TED  PKOM  OVID, 

W^BAT,  after  ail  my  art,  will  you  <lemand^ 
Before  the  whole  is  read,  the  writer*8  hand  ? 
And  could  you  guess  from  whom  this  letter  came  ? 
Before  you  saw  it  sign'd  with  Sappho's  name  ? 
Don*t  wonder,  since  I'm  Ibrm'd  fL>r  lyrics,  why 
The  strain  is  tum'd  to  plaintive  elctcy ; 
I  mourn  my  slighted  love  ;  alas  !  my  lute. 
And  sprightly  odes,  would  ill  with  sonx>w  suit. 
I'm  scorched,  I  bam,  like  fields  of  corn  on  fire. 
When  winds  to  fan  the  furious  blaze  conspire. 
To  flaming  ^tna  Phaon's  pleas'd  to  roam. 
But  5)appho  feels  a  fiercer  flame  at  home. 

No  more  my  thoughts  in  even  numbers  flow. 
Verse  best  befits  a  mind  devoid  of  woe. 
No  more  I  court  the  nymphs  I  once  carest, 
But  Phaon  rules  uurivali'd  in  my  breast. 
Fair  is  tby  iace,  thy  youth  is  fit  for  joy ; 
A  fatal  face  to  me,  too  cruel  boy ! 
Eualav'd  to  those  enchanting  looks,  that  wear 
The  blush  of  Bacchus  and  Apollo's  air ; 
Assume  the  garb  of  either  god,  in  thee 
We  every  grace  of  either  god  may  see ; 
Yet  they  confessed  the  power  of  female  charms. 
In  Daphne's  flight  and  Ariadne's  arms ; 
Tho'  neither  nymph  was  iam'd  for  wit,  to  move. 
With  melting  airs,  the  rigid  soul  to  love. 
To  me  the  Muse  vouchsafes  celestial  firo, 
And  my  soft  numbers  glow  with  warm  desire ; 
Alcseus  and  myself  alike  she  crown'd, 
For  softness  I,  apd  he  for  strength,  renown'd. 
Beauty,  'tis  true,  penurious  Fate  denies, 
But  wit  my  want  of  beauty  well  supplies : 
My  shape,  I  own,  is  short,  but  yet  my  name 
b  fisr  difiiw'd,  and  fills  the  voice  of  Fame. 
If  I'm  not  fair,  young  Pereeusdid  adore 
The  swarthy  graces  of  the  royal  Moor  * : 
The  milk-whita  doves  with  mottled  mates  are  join'd. 
And  the  gay  parrot  to  the  turtle's  kind : 
But  if  you'll  fly  fh>m  Love's  connubial  rites, 
Till  one  as  charming  as  yourself  invites. 
None  of  our  sex  can  ever  bleas  your  bed ; 
Ne'er  think  of  wooing,  for  you  ne'er  can  wed. 
Yet,  when  you  read  my  verse,  you  lik'd  each 
line. 
And  swore  no  nnmbers  were  so  sweet  as  mine ; 
1  sang  (that  pleasing  image  still  is  plain, 
9uch  tender  things  we  lovers  long  retain ! ) 
And  ever  when  the  warbling  notes  I  rais'd, 
Yoa  with  fierce  kisses  stifled  what  you  prais'd. 
Some  winning  grace  in  every  act  yon  fbund. 
But  in  full  tides  of  ecstasy  were  drown'd; 

*  Andronudhb 


When  mttnnuring  In  the  melting  joys  of  love. 
Round  yours  my  curling  limbs  began  to  move  i 
But  now  the  bright  Sicilian  maids  adore 
The  youth,  who  seem'd  so  fond  of  me  befbre : 
Send  back,  send  beek  my  fugitive !  for  he 
Will  tow  to  you  the  vows  he  made  to  me  : 
That  smooth  deceiving  tongue  of  his  can  charm 
The  coyest  ear,  the  roughest  pride  disarm. 
O,  aid  thy  poetess,  great  queen  of  lovte. 
Auspicious  to  my  growing  passion  prove  ^ 
Fortune  was  cruel  to  my  tender  age. 
And  still  pttfsnes  with  unrelenting  rage. 
Of  parents,  whilst  a  child,  I  was  bereft. 
To  the  wide  world  an  helpless  orphan  left : 
My  brother,  in  a  strumpet's  rile  embrace, 
Lavish'd  a  large  estate  to  buy  disgrace, 
And,  doom'd  to  traAic,  on  the  main  is  tost. 
Winning,  with  danger,  what  with  shame  he  lost: 
And  vows  revenge  on  me,  who  dar'd  to  blame 
His  conduct,  and  was  careful  of  his  fame  : 
And  then  (as- if  the  woes  I  bore  bcsirie 
Were  yet  too  light)  my  little  daughter  dy'd. 
But  after  all  these  pangs  of  sorrow  past, 
A  worse  came  on,  for  Phaon  came  at  last  \ 
No  gems,  nor  rich  erobroider'd silks,  I  wear; 
No  more  in  artful  curls  I  comb  my  hair; 
No  golden  threads  the  wavy  locks  enwreath. 
Nor  Syrian  oils  diffusive  odours  breathe : 
Why  should  1  put  such  gay  allurements  on, 
Now  he,  the  darling  of  my  soul,  is  gone  ? 
Soft  is  my  breast,  and  keen  the  killing  dart, 
And  he  who  gave  the  wound  deserves  my  heart : 
My  fate  is  fix'd,  for  sure  the  Fates  decreed 
That  he. should  wound,  and  Sappho's  bosom  bleed* 
By  the  smooth  blandishments  of  verse  betray'd^ 
In  vain  I  call  my  reason  to  my  aid  i 
The  Muse  is  faithle^  to  the  fahr  at  best. 
But  fatal  in  a  love-sick  lady's  breast 

Yet  is  it  strange  so  sweet  a  youth  should  dart 
Flames  so  resistless  to  a  woman's  heart? 
Him  had  Aurora  seen,  he  soon  had  set2'd 
Her  soul,  and  Cephalus  no  more  had  pleas'd : 
Chaste  Cynthia,  did  she  once  behold  his  channSi 
For  Phaon's  would  forsake  Endjrmion^s  arms  j; 
Venus  would  bear  him  to  her  bower  above, 
Rut  there  she  dreads  a  rival  in  his  love. 
O  fair  perfection  thou,  nor  youth,  nor  boy^ 
Fix'd  in  the  briglit  meridian  -point  for  joy ! 
Come,  on  my  panting  breast  thy  head  reclinei^ 
Thy  love  I  ask  not,  only  suffer  mine : 
While  this  hash,  (but  ask,  I  fear,  in  vain) 
See  how  my  falling  tears  the  letter  stain. 

At  least,  why  would  you  not  vouchsq;l%»  to  show 
A  kind  regret,  and  say,  *'  My  dear,  adieu  !" 
Nor  paHing  kiss  I  gave,  nor  tender  tear, 
My  ruin  flew  on  swifter  wings  than  fear: 
My  wrongs,  too  safely  treasor'd  in  my  mfand. 
Are  all  the  pledges  Phaon  left  behind ; 
Nor  oould  I  make  my  last  deslrr;  to  thee. 
Sometimes  to  cast  a  pitying  thought  on  me. 
But,  gods !  when  first  the  killing  news  I  beanL 
What  pale  amazement  in  my  looks  appear'd! 
Awhile  o'erwhelm'd  with  unexpected  woe. 
My  tongue  forbore  to  speak,  my  eyes  to  flow* 
But  when  my  sense  waa  waken'd  to  despair, 
I  beat  my  tender  breast,  and  tore  my  hair: 
As  a  distracted  mother  weeps  forlorn, 
Witen  to  the  grave  her  fondling  bab^  is  boniQb 
Meanwhile  my  cruel  brother,  for  relief, 
With  scorn  insnht  oie,  and  deridet  my  grief  t 
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**  Poor  soul !"  be  cries,  **  I  doubt  she  grows  sin* 

cere; 
Her  daughter  is  returnM  to  life,  I  fear." 
Mindless  of  fame,  I  to  the  worid  reveal 
The  love  so  long  I  laboured  to  oonceal. 
Thou,  thou  art  fame,  and  all  the  world,  to  me ; 
All  day  I  dote,  and  dream  all  n^ht  of  thee : 
Though  Phaon  fly  to  regions  far  remote, 
By  sleep  his  image  to  my  bed  is  brought : 
Around  my  neck  thy  fond  embraces  twine, 
Anon  I  think  my  arms  encircle  thine : 
Then  the  warm  wishes  of  my  soui  I  speak. 
Which  from  my  tongue  in  dying  murmurs  break : 
Heavens  I  with  thy  balmy  lips  my  lips  are  prest : 
And  then!  ah  then  !-^I  blush  to  write  the  rest. 
Thus  in  my  dreams  the  bright  ideas  play, 
And  gild  the  glowing  scenes  of  fancy  gay : 
With  life  alone  my  lingering  love  must  end. 
On  thee  my  love,  my  life,  my  all,  depend. 

But  at  the  dawning  day  my  pleasures  fleet. 
And  I  <too  soon !)  perceive  the  dear  deceit : 
In  caves  and  groves  I  seek  to  calm  my  grief} 
llie  caves  and  groves  atibrd  me  no  refiet 
Ttantic  I  rove,  disordered  with  despair. 
And  to  the  winds  unbind  my  scattered  hair. 
I  fiod  the  shades,  which  to  our  joys  were  kind, 
But  my  ftlse  Phaon  there  no  more  1  find : 
With  him  the  caves  were'cool,  the  grove  was  green, 
But  now  his  absence  withers  sill  the  scene  $ 
There  weeping,  I  the  grassy  couch  survey. 
Where  side  by  side  we  once  together  lay : 
I  fall  where  thy  forsaken  print  ai^tears. 
And  the  kind  turf  imbibes  my  flowing  tears. 
The  birds  and  trees  to  grief  assistance  biiog, 
These  drop  their  leaves,  and  they  forbear  to  sing : 
Poor  Philomel,  of  all  ttie  quire,  alone 
For  mangled  Ttys  warbles  out  her  moan ; 
Her  moan  for  him  trills  sweetly  through  the  grove. 
While  Sappho  sings  of  ill-requited  lovfc. 
To  this  dear  solitude  the  Naiads  bring 
Their  fruitful  urns,  to  form  a  silver  spring: 
The  trees,  that  on  the  shady  margin  grow, 
Are  green  above,  the  banks  are  green  below  • 
Here,  while  by  sorrow  luird  asleep  1  lay. 
Thus  said  the  guardian  nymph,  or  seem'd  to  say : 
"  Fly,  Sappho,  fly !  to  cure  this  deep  despair. 
To  the  Lencadjan  rock  in  haste  repair ; 
Hi^h  on  whose  hoary  top  an  awful  fane. 
To  Phcd>us  rear'd,  surveys  the  subject  main. 
This  desperate  core,  of  old,  Deucalion  try'd, 
For  love  to  fury  wrought  by  Pyrrha's  pride  j 
Into  the  waves,  as  holy  rites  require, ' 
Headlong  he  leap'd,  and  quench'd  his  hopeless 

Her  frozen  breut  a  sudd  n  flame  subdued. 
And  she  who  fled  Uie  youth,  the  youth  pursued. 
Xike  him,  to  give  thy  raging  passion  ease, 
Precipitate  thyself  into  the  seas.*' 

This  said,  she  disappeared.     I,  deadly  wan, 
Kose  up,  and  gushing  tears  unboundc-d  ran  : 
**  I  fly,  ye  nymphs,  I  fly !  though  fear  assail 
The  woman,  yet  the  lo\er  must  prevail. 
In  death  what  tt  rrours  can  defccrve  my  care  ? 
The  pangs  of  death  ai;c'  gentler  than  dcspuir. 
Ye  vonds,  and,  Cupid,  thou,  to  in<t»t  my  fall, 
Your  downy  piiiioiu?  sprtud  !  my  weight  is  small." 
Thus  rescued,  to  the  god  of  vt-rse  V\l  bow, 
Hang  up  my  lute^  and  ihus  inscribe  my  vow  : 
•«  To  Phcpbus  grateful  Sappho  gave  thsH  lute  i 
The  gift  did  both  the  god  and  gi\er»uit." 


But,  Phaon,  why  should  I  this  toll  endure, 
When  thy  return  would  soon  complete  the  cme^ 
Thy  beauty,  and  its  bahny  power,  would  be 
A  PKcebus  and  Leucadian  rock  to  me. 
O  harder  than  the  rock  to  which  I  go. 
And  deafer  than  the  waves  that  war  bekm  ! 
Think  yet,  oh  think !  shall  iutur«  ages  tell 
That  I  to  Phaon's  soom  si  vtctfan  fell  T 
Or  hadst  thou  rather  see  this  tender  breast 
BruisM  on  the  cb'ft,  -than  close  to  Phaon*s  prest  ? 
This  breast,  which,  fill'd  with  bright  poetic  fire. 
You  made  me  once  believn  you  did  admire  } 
O  could  it  now  supply  me  with  address 
To  plead  my  cause,  and  court  thee  with  sncoesB  f 
But  mighty  woes  my  genius  quite  control. 
And  damp  the  rning  vigour  of  my  soul : 
Ko  more,  ye  Lesbian  nymphs,  desire  a  song. 
Mute  b  my  voice,  my  lute  is  all  unstrung. 
My  Phaon's  fled,  who  made  my  fancy  shine, 
(Ah  !  yet  I  scarce  forbear  to  call  him — mine.) 
Phaon  is  fled  !  but  bring  the  youth  again. 
Inspiring  aitlours  will  revive  my  vein. 
But  why,  alas!  this  unavailing  prayer? 
Vain  are  my  vows,  and  fleet  with  common  air : 
My  vows  the  winds  disperse,  and  make  their  spoi^ 
But  ne'er  will  waft  him  to  the  Lesbian  port. 

Yet  if  you  purpose  to  return,  tis  wrong 
To  let  your  mistress  languish  here  so  long : 
Venus  ftw  your  fair  voyage  will  compoae 
The  sea,  for  from  the  sea  the  goddess  rose: 
Cupid,  assisted  with  propitious  gales, 
Will  hand  the  rudder,  and  direct  the  sails. 
But,  if  relentless  to  my  prayer  you  prove. 
If  still,  unkind  without  a  cause,  you'll  rovo^ 
And  ne'er  to  Sappho's  longing  eyes  restore 
That  object,  which  her  hourly  vows  implore  ^ 
Twill  be  compassion  now  t^  avow  your  hate  ; 
Write,  and  confirm  the  rigour  of  ray  fate  t 
Then,  steel'd  with  resolution  by  despair, 
For  cure  I'll  to  the  kinder  seas  repair  ? 
That  last  relief  for  love-iiick  minds  I'll  try; 
Phoebus  may  grant  what  Phaon  could  deny. 


PHAON  TO  SAPPHO. 


-ADVEaTtSEMBNT. 

The  ancients  have  left  us  little  fiuther  accoont 
of  Phaon,  than  that  he  was  an  old  mariner,  whom 
Venus  transformed  into  a  very  beautifiil  youth, 
whom  Sappho,  and  several  other  Lesbian  ladies, 
fell  passionately  in  love  with;  and  therefore  I 
thought  it  might  be  pardonable  to  vary  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  story,  and  to  add  what  I  thought 
proper  in  the  folknriug  epistle. 


I  SOON  perceived  from  whence  your  letter  < 
Before  1  saw  it  sign*d  i»ith  Sappho's  luune : 
Such  tender  thoughts,  in  such  a  flowing  verte. 
Did  Phoebus  to  the, flying  nynph  rt'heaise; 
Vet  Fate  was  deaf  to  all  his  powerful  charms. 
And  tore  tbe  beauteous  Daplinefrora  his  arras  I 

With  such  concern  3rour  passion  I  survey. 
As  when  I  view  a  veuel  tufs'd  at  sea ; 
I  beg  r>ach  friendly  power  the  stonn  may  ccnsa^ 
And  every  warring  wave  be  lull'd  in  peace. 
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What  am  I  more  than  wMi  ?  for  who  can  ftve 
The  wretched  from  the  woe  the  gods  decree  ? 
With  generous  pity  Vi\  repay  your  flame; 
Pi^!  *tis  what  desenrtt  a  softer  name : 
Which  yet,  I  fear,  of  equal  use  would  prove 
To  soothe  a  tempest,  as  abate  your  love. 

How  can  my  art  your  fieree  disease  subdue  } 
I  want,  ahM  '  a  greater  core  than  you : 
Benumb'd  in  death  the  cold  physician  lies, 
While  for  his  help  the  feverish  patient  cries : 
Call  me  not  cruel,  but  reproach  my  (Site, 
And,  listening  while  my  woes  I  here  relate. 
Let  ]rour  soft  bosom  heave  with  tender  sighs, 
JjBi  melting  sorrow  iangnnh  in  your  eyes ; 
Piteous  deplore  a  wretch  oonstrain'd  to  rove. 
Whose  crime  and  punishment  is  slighted  love ; 
Fiz'd  for  his  guilt,  to  every  coming  age, 
A  monument  of  Qrtherea's  rage. 

At  Maleabom,.my  race  unknown  to  fome, ' 
With  oars  I  ply'd ;  Colymhus  was  my  name ; 
A  name  that  from  the  diving  birds  I  bore. 
Which  seek  their  fishy  food  along  the  shore. 
One  summer  eve  in  port  1  left  my  sail, 
And  with  my  partners  sought  a  neighbouring  vale; 
What  time  the  rural  nymphs  repaired  to  pay 
Their  floral  honoors  to  the  queen  of  May. 
At  first  their  various  charms  my  choioe  confose, 
Pbr  what  is  chcMce  where  each  is  fit  to  choo&e  ? 
But  Love  or  Fate  at  length  my  bosom  fir'd 
With  a  bright  maid  in  myrtle-green  attir'd ; 
A  shepherdess  she  was,  and  on  the  lawn 
Sate  to  the  setting  Sun  from  dewy  dawn ; 
Yet  fairer  than  the  nymphs  who  guard  the  streams 
In  peariy  caves,  and  shun  the  burning  beams. 
I  whisper  love ;  she  flies;   I  still  pursue. 
To  nreis  her  to  the  joy  she  never  knew ; 
And  while  I  speak  the  virgin  blushes  spread 
Her  damask  beauty  with  a  warmer  red. 
1  vow*d  unshaken  faith >  invoking  loud 
Venus,  t'  attest  the  solemn  faith  I  vow'd ; 
Invoking  all  the  radiant  lights  above, 
(But  most  the  lamp,  that  lights  the  realm  of  lore) 
No  more  to  guide  roe  with  their  friemlly  rays. 
But  leave  my  ship  to  perish  on  the  seas, 
If  the  dear  charmer  ever  chanoM  to  find 
3f  y  heart  disloyal,  or  my  look  unkind. 

A  maid  will  listen  when  her  lover  swears, 
And  think  his  foith  more  real  than  her  fears. 
The  careful  shepherdess  secur'd  her  flocks 
¥wQm  the  devouring  wolf,  and  wily  fox, 
Yet  fell  heiself  an  undefended  pf%y 
To  one  more  cruel  and  more  false  than  they. 
The  nuptial  joys  we  there  consummate  soon, 
Safo  in  the  friendly  silence  of  the  Moon ; 
And  till  the  birds  proclaimed  the  dawning  day, 
Beneath  a  shade  of  flowers,  in  transport  lay : 
I  rose,  and,  softly  sighing,  view'd  her  o'er; 
Hov  chang'd,  1  thought,  from  what  she  was  before ! 
Yet  still  repeated  (eager  to  be  gone) 
My  former  pledged,  with  a  fainter  tone, 
AmJ  promis'd  quick  return :  the  pfmsive  fair 
Went  with  reluctance  to  her  fl*H»cy  eare ; 
While  I  resolv'd  to  quit  my  native  shore, 
Nfiver  to  at  the  late  lov'd  Malri  more. 

Fnwh  on  the  waves  the  morning  breezes  play. 
To  bear  my  vcftscl  and  my  vows  away; 
With  prusptTOUs  speed  I  fly  b«  fore  the  wind. 
And  leave  Die  leii.^thof  TiTsbos  all  betiiud : 
Far  distant  from  my  Ma  lean  lovt^  at  last, 
(Secure  with  twenty  leagues  betaeen  us  cast) 


T  furl  my  sails,  and  on  the  Sigrian  shore. 
Adopting  that  my  seat,  the  vessel  moor. 
Sigrium,  from  whose  aerial  height  I  spy 
The  distant  fields  that  bore  imperial  Troy : 
Which,  still  accurs'd  for  Helen's  broken  vovr. 
Procure  thin  crops,  ungrateful  to  the  plough. 
I  gase,  revolving  in  my  guil^  mind. 
What  future  vengeapce  will  my  falsehood  find. 
When  kings  and  empires  no  forgiveness  gained 
For  violated  rites,  and  faith  prophan'd? 

Sea-foring  on  that  coast  I  led  my  life, 
A  commoner  of  love,  without  a  wife. 
Content  with  casual  jojrs ;  and  vainly  thought 
Venus  forgave  the  peirjur'd,  or  forgot. 
And  now  my  sixtieth  year  began  to  shed 
An  nndistinguish'd  winter  o'er  my  head; 
When,  bent  for  Tenedoa,  a  country  dame 
(I  thought  her  such)  for  speedy  passage  canMs 
A  palsy  shook  her  limbs;  a  shrivel'd  skin 
But  111  conceal'd  the  skeleton  within; 
A  monument  of  time :  with  equal  graee 
Her  garb  had  poverty  to  suit  her  fhoe. 
Extorting  first  my  price,  I  sprend  my  sail. 
And  steer  my  course  before  a  merry  gale  ; 
Which  haply  tum'd  her  tatter'd  veil  aside* 
When  in  her  liq>a  golden  vase  Ispy^ ; 
Around  so  rich  with  orient  gems  eachai'd, 
A  flamy  lustre  o'er  the  gold  they  cast 
With  eager  eyes  I  view  the  tempting  bane^ 
And  sailing  now  secure  amid  the  main. 
With  felon  fbrce  1  seis'd  the  aeemmg  crone. 
To  plunge  her  in,  and  make  the  prize  my  own* 
To  Venuf  straight  she  changed  divine  to  view ! 
The  laughing  Loves  around  their  mother  flew : 
Who,  circled  with  a  pomp  of  Graces,  stood. 
Such  as  she  first  ascended  from  the  flood. 
I  bow'd,  ador'd. — With  tesvour  in  her  voice, 
"  lliy  violence,"  (she  cry'd,) "  shall  wm  the  prlzO  r 
"Renew  thy  wrinkled  form,  be  young  and  fhir ; 
Bat  soon  thy  heart  shall  own  the  purchase  dear. 
Nor  is  revenge  forgot,  though  long  deby'd. 
For  vows  attested  in  the  Malean  shade."— 
Wrapt  in  a  purple  cknid,  she  cut  the  akies. 
And,  looking  down,  still  threatened  with  her  eyes. 

My  fear  at  length  dispelled,  (the  sight  xd  gold 
Can  make  an  avaricious  coward  bold) 
I  seiz'd  the  glittering  spoil,  in  hope  to  find 
A  case  96  rich  with  richer  treasuxas  lin*d. 
The  lid  remov'd,  the  vacant  space  encloa*d 
An  essence,  with  celestial  art  compea'd ; 
Which  cures  old  age,  and  makes  the  shrivel'd  cheek 
Blushy  as  Bacchus,  and  as  Hebe  sleek : 
Strength  to  the  nerves  the  noctarM  sweets  so]»ply. 
And  eagle-radiance  to  the  faded  eye. 
Nor  sharp  disease,  nor  want,  nor  age,  have  power 
T*  invade  that  vigour,  and  that  bloom  deflower. 

Th»  effect  J  found,  for,  when  return'd  to  land. 
Some  drops  I  sprinkled  on  my  sun-humt  hand; 
Where'er  they  fell,  surprising  to  the  sight. 
The  freekled  brouD  tmbib'd  a  milky  white ; 
So  look  the  panther's  varied  sides ;  and  so 
The  pheasant's  wln;r,  bedn>pt  with  flakes  of  snow. 
I  wet  the  whole,  the  vaae  (:elestfal  hue 
Tinctur'd  the  whole  meander'd  o'er  with  Wu**. 
Struck  with  amazement  here,  I  pause  a  spare  ; 
Next  with  the  liquid  sweets  anoint  my  face  : 
My  neck  and  hoary  loeks  1  then  bedew, 
And  in  the  waves  my  changing  visage  vi«^. 
Straight  with  my  charms  the  watry  mirror  gIow& 
Those  fatal  charms  that  roin'd  your  repose  .* 
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Still  doubting,  up  I  start,,  aad  few  to  Aid 
Some  young  Adonis  gazing  o'er  bekind. 
My  waist,  and  aU  my  limbs,  I  last  besmear'd, 
And  soon  a  glossy  youth  all  o^er  appeared. 

Long  wrapt  in  silcot  wonder,  on  the  strand, 
I  Uke  a  statue  of  Apollo  stand : 
Like  his,  with  oval  grace  my  front  is  spread ; 
Like  his,  roy  lips  and  checks  are  rosy  red ; 
Like  his,  my  limbs  are  shap'd;  in  eTery  part 
So  just,  they  mock  the  sculptor's  mimic  ait : 
And  golden  curb  adown  my  shoulders  flow ; 
Kor  wants  there  aag^t,  except  the  lyre  and  bow. 
Restored  to  youth,  triwnphant  I  repair 
To  court;  to  eaptirate  th'  admiring  fair: 
My  faultless  ferm  the  Lesbian  nymphs  adore. 
Avow  their  flames,  weep,  sigh,  protest,  im{dore. 
There  feel  I  first  the  penance  of  my  nn  ; 
All  spving  withovt,  and  winter  all  within  ! 
Tnm  me  the  sense  of  gay  desire  is  fled. 
And  all  their  chamis  are  cordial  to  the  dead. 
Or,  if  within  my  breast  there  chance  to  rise 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  genial  joys ; 
Sudden  it  leares  me,  Kke  a  transient  gleam. 
That  gilds  the  snriaoe  of  a  freezing  stream. 
'  Meantime  with  varioos  psjigs  my  heart  is  torn, 
Hate  strives  with  Pity,  Shame  contends  with  Scorn : 
Confused  with  grief,  I  ^uit  the  toml,  to  ranga 
In  savage  wilds;  and  corse  my  penal  change. 
The  phenix  so  restored  with  rich  perfomes, 
Displays  the  florid  pride  of  ali  his  plumes ; 
Then  flies  to  live  amid  th'  Anbian  grove, 
Jn  barren  wlitude,  a  ib«  to  love. 
But  in  the  cahn  reeess  of  woods  and  plains. 
The  viper  Envy  rcvell'd  in  my  veins ; 
And  ever,  when  the  male  caress'd  his  bride» 
Si^hmg  with  rage,  1  turn'd  my  eyes  aside. 
In  river,  mead^  and  grove,  such  objects  rose, 
T'  avenge  the  goddess,  and  awake  my  woes : 
Fish,'  bast,  and  bird,  in  river,  mead,  and  grove, 
Bless'd  and  rever'd  the  blissful  powers  of  Love. 

**  What  can  I  do  for  ease  >  O,  whither  fly } 
Resume  my  fai^  form,  ye  gods,''  I  cry : 
*'  Wither  this  beauteous  bloom,  so  tempting 

g»y; 

And  let  me  live  transform'd  to  weak,  and  gray !" 
By  change  of  eGme,  my  sorrows  to  beguile, 
I  leave,  for  Sicily,  my  native  isle  j 
Vain  hope !  for  who  can  leave  himself  behind. 
And  live  a  tboughtiess  exile  from  the  mind  ? 
Arriving  there,  amidst  a  flowery  plain 
That  jom'd  the  shore,  I  view'd  a  virgin-train. 
Who  in  soft  ditties  sung  of  Acis'  flame, 
And  strew'd  with  annual  wreaths  his  amber  stream. 
Me  soon  they  saw,  and,  flr'd  with  pious  joy, 
^*  He  comas,  the  godlil^  Acis  comes,"  they  cry ; 
*'  Fair  pride  of  Neptune's  court !   indulge  our 

prayer; 
Approach,  you've  now  no  Polypheme  to  foar. 
Accept  our  rites:  to  bind  thy  brow,  we  bring 
These  earliest  honours  of  the  rosy  Spring: 
So  may  thy  Galatea  still  be  kind, 
M  we  thy  smiling  power  propitious  And ! 
But  ir*--(they  read  their  errour  in  my  blush ; 
For  shame,  and  rage,  and  scorn,  alternate  flush.) 
"  But  if  of  earthy  race,  yet  kinder  prove ; 
Befrise  all  other  rites  but  those  of  love." 
That  hated  word  new-sUbs  my  rankling  wound  ; 
Like  a  stuck  deer  1  startle  at  the  sound :  , 
Thence  to  the  woods  with  furious  speed  repahr, 
And  leave  them  all  abaodon'd  to  dopftir. 


So^  frighted  by  the  swain,  to  r^aeh  the  brake. 
Glides  from  a  smmy  bank  the  glittering  snake  i 
And  whilst,  reviv'd  in  yooth,  hb  wavy  train 
Floats  in  large  q>ires,  and  bums  along  the  plains 
He  darts  malignance  from  his  scomfril  eye. 
And  the  young  flowers  with  livid  hisses  die. 

Let  my  sad  fote  your  soft  oompaision  more, 
Convinc'd  that  Phaon  would,  but  cannot,  love: 
To  torture  and  dietract  my  soul,  are  join'd 
Unfhding  youth,  and  impotence  of  mind. 
The  white  and  red  that  flatter  on  my  skin, 
Hide  hell ;  the  grinning  friries  howl  within ; 
Pride,  Envy,  Rage,  and  Hate,  inhabit  there. 
And  the  black  child  of  Onih,  extreme  Despair : 
Nor  of  less  terrour  to  the  perjur'd  prove 
The  frawns  of  Venus,  than  the  bolts  of  Jove. 

When  Orpheus  in  the  woods  began  to  play, 
Sooth'd  with  his  ain,  the  leopards  round  him  lay  | 
Their  glaring  eyes  with  lessen'd  fury  bnm'd ; 
But  when  the  lyre  was  mnte,  their  rage  retmrn'd: 
So  would  thy  Muse  and  lute  a  while  control 
My  woes,  and  tune  the  discord  of  my  soul : 
In  sweet  suspence  each  savage  thought  restrain'd  ; 
And  then,  the  love  I  never  felt  I  feign'd. 
O  Sappho,  now  that  Mnse  and  lute  eniploy  ; 
Invoke  the  golden  goddess  from  the  sky : 
From  the  Leocadian  rock  ne'er  hope  redress. 
In  love,  Apollo  boasts  no  sure  success : 
Let  him  preside  o'er  oracles  and  arts ; 
Venus  alone  hath  balm  for  bleeding  hearts. 
O,  let  the  warbled  hymn^  delight  her  ear; 
Can  she,  when  Sappho  sings,  refuse  to  hear  ? 
llkrioe  let  the  wwbled  hymn  n-peat  thy  pain. 
While  flowers  and  burning  gums  perfrime  her  flnie* 
And  when,  descending  to  the  plaintive  sound. 
She  comes  confe^'d  with  all  her  Graces  round, 
O,  plead  my  cause!  in  that  auspicious  hour. 
Propitiate  with  thy  vows  the  vengefril  power. 
Nor  cease  thy  suit,  till  tirith  a  smiling  air 
She  cries  "  1  give  my  Phaon  to  thy  prayer; 
And,  from  his  crime  absolv*d,  with  all  his  ch 
He  long  shall  live,  and  die  in  Sappho's  arms." 
Then  swift,  and  gentle  as  her  gentlest  dove, 
I'll  seek  thy  breast,  and  equal  all  thy  love; 
Hymen  shall  clap  his  purple  wings,  and  i 
Incesrant  raptures  o'er  thennptial  bed. 
And  while  in  pomp  at  Cytherea's  shrine. 
With  choral  song  and  dance,  our  vows  we  join; 
Her  flaming  altar  with  religious  fear 
I'll  touch,  and,  prostrate  on  the  marble,  swcai' 
That  zeal  and  love  for  ever  shall  divide 
My  heart,  between  the  goddess  and  the  brides 


A  TALE, 

nSVrSKD  IN  TBS  PCJESAUNT  MANEas  t^f 

GBHTit  MAisrea  jeofprbv  cravcek. 
Whylom  in  Kent  there  dwelt  a  clerke. 
Who  wyth  grete  cheer,  and  litilwerke, 
Upswalen  was  with  venere: 
For  meagre  Lent  ne  recked  he, 
Ne  saincts  dales  had  in  remeinbraunoe. 
Mo  will  had  he  to  daliaunoe. 
To  serchcn  out  a  beliamie. 
He  had  a  sharp  and  licorons  eie  i 
But  it  wold  bett  abide  a  leke. 
Or  onion,  than  the  sight  of  Greke; 
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When^foiY,  God  ym  him  shame,  Boocwm 
Serv*d  bhn^r  Basil  and  Ignaoe, 
His  vervieil  cbeke  that  shon  wyth  mirths 
Spake  him  the.  blithest  fwiest  on  yearth ; 
At  chyrch,  to  show  his  liilied  bond, 
Full  fetously  he  prankM  his  bood ; 
Sleke  weren  bis  flaxen  locks  ykempt, 
And  Isaac  VVever  was  he  nempt 

Thilkeclerke,  echaafed  in  the  groyne, 
For  a  young  damosell  did  pyne, 
Bom  in  East-Cheap;  who,  by  my  fay, 
Ypert'was  as  a  popinjay : 
Ne  wit  newordesdid  she  waunt, 
Wele  cood  sbe  many  a  romaunt; 
Ore  muscadine,  or  spiced  ale, 
Sbe  canrold  soote  as  nightingale : 
And  for  the  nonce  couth  rowle  her  eyne, 
Withouten  speche }  a  speciall  signe 
She  lack'd  somdele  of  what  ech  dame 
Holds  dere  as  life,  yet  dredes  to  name : 
So  was  eftsoons  by  Isaac  won, 
To  blissful  consummation. 

Here  mougbt  I  now  tellen  the  festcs, 
Who  yavethe  bryde,  bow  btbb'd  the  ghestes  | 
But  withouten  such  gawdcs,  I  trow 
Myne  legend  is  prolix  ynow. 
Rygbte  wele  areeds  Dan  Prior^s  song, 
A  tale  sholteever  be  too  long ; 
And  sikerly  in  £ayre  Englond 
Kone  bett  doeth  taling  understond. 

She  now,  algates  full  sad  to  chaunge 
The  citeefor  her  husbond's  graunge. 
To  Kent  mote ;  for  she  wele  did  knowe 
Twas  vainc  ayenst  the  streme  to  rowe. 
Sa  wend  they  on  one  steed  yfere, 
F^ch  clepingtoder  life  andderp; 
Hcven  shilde  hem  firo  myne  Bromley  host. 
Or  many  a  groat  theyrmeel  woll  cost 
Deem  next  ye  maistress  Wever  senc 
Yclad  in  sable  bombasine ; 
The  frankuleins  wy  ves  accost  her  blythc, 
Curteis  to  guilen  hem  of  tythe  i 
And  yeve  honour  parochiall 
In  pew,  and  eke  at  festivall. 
Worschip  and  wealth  her  husbood  hath ; 
Ne  poor  in  aught,  save  werks  and  faith : 
Keeps  bull,  bore,  stallion,  to  dispense 
Large  pennorths  of  benevolence. 
His  bonie  yciammed  was,  and  store 
Of  poultrie  cackled  at  the  dorc ; 
His  wyfe  grete  joie  to  fede  hem  toke. 
And  was  astonied  at  the  cocke ; 
That,  in  his  portance  debonair. 
On  everich  henn  bestowM  a  share 
Of  ploasaunce,  yet  no  genitours 
She  saw,  to  thrill  his  paramours  s 
Oftsithes  she  mokel  mus'd  theron. 
Yet  nist  she  liowgates  it  was  don. 

One  night,  ere  they  to  sleepen  wcnt^ 
Her  Isaac  in  her  arms  shcf  hcnt. 
As  was  her  usage;  anddidsaie, 
«*  Of  charite  I  mote  thee  praie. 
To  teachen  myne  unconnyng  wit 
One  thing  it  comprehendetb  niet : 
And  maie  the  foul  fiend  harrow  thee. 
If  in  myne  quest  thou  fslsen  mc. 

*•  Our  Chaunticlere  loves  everich  hen, 
Ne  fewer  kepes  our  yerd  than  ten ; 
Yet  romps  he  ore  bcth  grete  and  small, 
K«  ken  1  ^hat  he  swioks  wythalL 


But  on  ech  leg  a  wepoA  is, 

Yperseat,  and  full  starke  I  wy«; 

Doth  he  with  hem  at  Pertelole  play  ? 

Jn  sooth  theres  werk  inoueh  for  tway." 
Qd.  Isaac,  "  Certes  by  Sainct  Poule, 

Myne  lief  thon  art  a  simple  soule ; 

Foules  fro  the  egle  to  Abe  wren, 

Bui  harness'd  othergise  than  men : 

For  the  males  engins  of  delite 
Ferre  in  theyr  entrails  are  empight; 
Kls,  par  misrhaunce,  theyr  merriment 
Emong  the  breers  mought  sore  be  shent. 
Thus  woxen  bote,  they  much  avaunoe 
Love  of  venereal  jouisaunce : 
And  in  one  month,  the  trouth  to  sayne, 
Swink  mo  than  manhode  in  yeses  twaine.** 

"  O  Benedicite !"  qd.  she, 
"  If  kepyng  bote  so  kindlych  be. 
Hie  in  tbyne  boweles  truss  thyne  gere. 
And  eke  the  skrippe  that  daungleth  here.*' 

*'  Nedame,"  heanswer'd,  **  mote  that  bene ; 
For  as  I  hope  to  be  a  dene, 
Thilke  Falstafle-bellie  rownd  and  big. 
Was  built  for  corny  ale  and  pig : 
Ne  in  it  is  a  chink  for  these, 
Ne  fi>r  a  wheat-straw,  and  tway  pease." 

''  Pardie,'*  ^d.  sbe,  "  syth  theres  nat  room, 
Swete  Nykin !  chafe  hem  in  myne  woom.'' 


TO  Afff.  POPE. 

IN  IMITATION  OP  A  CaSBK  EPIGRAM  lH  HOMEK. 

IN  WHICH  THE  POST  SUPPOSETH  APOLI.O  TO  HAVB 
GIVEN  THIS  AN&WBB  TO  ONE  WHO  INQVIEED  WHO 
WAS  THE  AUTHOa  OP  THE  ILIAD. 

Hec  inodulabar  ego,  scripsit  divinus  Homems. 

W^HEN  Phccbus,  and  the  nine  harmonious  Maids, 
Of  old  assembled  in  the  Thespian  shades, 
"  What  theme,"  they  cry'd,  "  what  high  im- 
mortal air. 
Befits  these  harp»  to  sound,  and  thee  to  hear?" 
Rcply'd  the  god,  "  Your  loftiest  notes  employ 
To  sing  young  Peleus,  and  the  fall  of  Troy." 
The  wondrous  song  with  rapture  they  rehearse, 
Then  ask  who  wrought  that  miracle  of  verse^ 
He  answer'd  with  a  frown :  "  I  now  reveal 
A  truth  that  Envy  bids  me  not  conceal. 
Retiring  frequent  to  his  laureat  vale, 
I  warbled  to  the  lyre  that  favourite  tale. 
Which,  unobservM,  a  wandering  Greek  and  blind, 
Heord  me  repeat,  and  trcAsur'd  in  his  mind  ; 
And,  fir'd  with  thirst  of  more  than  mortal  praise. 
From  me  the  god  of  wit  usorpM  the  bays. 

<*  But  let  vain  Greece  indulge. her  growing 
fame, 
Proud  with  celestial  spoils  to  grace  her  name; 
Yet  when  my  arts  shall  triumph  in  the  west, 
And  the  White  Isle  with  female  power  is  blest, 
Fame,  I  foresee,  will  make  reprisals  there. 
And  the  translator's  palm  to  me  transfer  i 
With  less  regret  my  claim  I  now  decline, 
[  The  world  will  think  this  English  Iliad  mjne." 
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THE  PLATONIC  SPELL ». 
*'  Whene'er  I  wed,'*  younjr  Strephon  cry'd, 
*'  Ye  powers  that  o^er  the  noose  preside. 
Wit,  beauty,  wealth,  good-humour  give, 
Or  let  me  still  a  rover  live : 
Bat  if  all  these  no  n3miph  can  share. 
Let  mine,  ye  powers  !  bo  doubly  fair.** 

Thus  prayM  the  swain  in  heat  of  bloed, 
Whilst  ni}2:h  celestial  Cupid  stood ; 
And,  tapping  him,  said,  "  Youth,  be  wise, 
And  let  a  child  for  once  advise. 
A  faultless  make,  a  managVl  wit. 
Humour  and  riches,  rarely  meet: 
But  if  a  beauty  you  'd  obtain, 
Court  some  bright  Phillis  of  the  brain ; 
The  dear  idea  long  enjoy, 
Clean  is  the  bliss,  and  ne'er  will  cloy. 

"  But  trust  me,  youth,  for  Fm  sincere. 
And  know  the  ladies  to  a  hair ; 
However  small  poets  whine  upon  it, 
In  madrigal,  in  song,  and  sonnet. 
Their  beauty's  bnt  a  spell,  to  bring 
A  lover  to  th'  enchanted  rii^. 
Ere  the  sack-posset  is  digests]. 
Or  half  of  Hymen's  taper  wasted. 
The  winning  air,  the  wanton  trip. 
The  radiant  eye,  the  velvet  lip, 
Frdm  which  you  fragrant  kisses  stole, 
And  seemM  to  suck  her  springing  soul ; 
These,  and  the  rest  you  doated  on, 
Are  nauseous,  or  insipid  grown ; 
'llie  spell  dissolves,  the  cloud  is  gone. 
And  Sacharissa  turns  to  Joan." 


f  ENTOH^S   POEMS. 


MARULLUS  TO  NEJERA. 

IMITATED. 

Kob'd  like  Diana,  ready  for  the  chmie. 
Her  mind  as  spotless,  and  as  fiur  her  &ce. 
Young  Sylvia  strayM  beneath  the  dewy  dawn, 
To  course  tb*  imperial  stag  o'er  Windsor  lawn. 
There  Cupid  viewed  her  spreading  o'er  the  plain. 
The  first  and  fairest  of  the  rural  train  : 
And,  by  a  small  mistake,  the  power  of  love, 
^bought  her  the  virgin-goddess  of  the  grove : 
Soon  aw'd  wi€h  innocence,  t*  evade  her  sight. 
He  fled,  and  dropp'd  his  quiver  in  the  flight: 
Tho'pleas'd,  sheblush'd,  and,  with  a  glowing  smile, 
Pursu'd  the  god,  and  seiz'd  the  golden  spoil. 
The  nymph,  resistless  in  her  native  charms, 
Now  reigns,  possess'd  of  Cupid's  dreaded  arms; 
And,  wfaig'd  with  lightning  from  her  radiant  eyes. 
Unerring  in  its  speed  each  arrow  flie& 
Ko  more  his  deity  is  held  divine. 
No  more  we  kneel  at  Cytherea's shrine; 
Their  various  powers,  complete  in  Sylvia,  prove 
Her  title  to  command  the  realms  of  Love. 


KISSES. 

TAii5SI.ATJ»0  FaOM  SBCUNBV9. 
lABIUM  t. 

When  Venus,  in  the  sweet  Idalian  shade, 
A  violet  couch  for  young  Ascanius  made, 

*  This  poem,  with  some  variations,  may  be 
foi^nd  In  Stepney,  vuL  viii.  under  the  titk  of 
The  SpcU. 


Their  openmg  gems  th'  obedient  reset  boiv*^,^ 
And  veil'd  his  beauties  with  a  damask  cloud: 
WhUc  the  bright  goddess,  with  a  gentle  shower 
Of  nectaHd  dews,  perfum'd  the  bliviiil  bower. 

Of  sight  insatiate,  she  devours  his  charms. 
Till  her  soft  brea.st  rekindling  aniour  warms; 
New  joys  tumultuous  in  her  boeom  roll, 
And  all  Adonis  rusheth  on  her  soul : 
Transported  with  each  dear  resembling  gmce. 
She  cries,  "  Adonisl  —sure  I  see  thy  htce  !♦' 
Then  stoops  to  clasp  the  beauteous'  fonn,  but  fiteis 
He  d  wake  too  soon,  and  with  a  sigh  forbean  ; 
Yet,  fixd  in  silent  raptnte,  stands  to  gaze. 
Kissing  each  flowering  bod  that  ronnd  her  plays  i 
Swell'd  with  her  touch,  each  animated  rose 
Expands,  and  straight  with  warmer  purple  glows  ; 
Where  infant  kisses  bloom,  a  balmy  store  1 
Hedoubling  all  the  bliss  she  felt  before. 
,  Sudden  her  swans  career  along  the  skies, 
And  o'er  the  globe  the  fair  celestial  flies; 
Then,  as  where  Ceres  past,  the  teeming  plain 
Yellow'd  with  wavy  crops  of  golden  grain. 
So  fruitful  kisses  fell  where  Venus  flew, 
And  by  the  power  of  genial  magic  grew ; 
A  plenteous  harvest!  which  she  deign'd  t'  impnit. 
To  soothe  an  agonizing  love-sick  heart* 

Ail  hail,  ye  roseate  Kisses !  who  moan 
Our  cares,  and  cool  the  calentures  of  l«ve. 
Lo !  I  your  poet,  in  melodious  lays, 
Bless  your  kind  ptmw,  c-naaoar'd  of  yonr  prake; 
Lays !  form'd  to  last,  till  barbarous  Time  invndea 
The  Muses'  hill,  and  withers  all  their  sbadea 
Sprung  from  the  guardian  of  the  Roman  Minn'. 
l\  Roman  numbers  live,  secure  of  fame. 


•AsroM  It. 

As  the  yoimg  enamour'd  Vine 
Round  her  Kim  delights  to  twine. 
As  the  clasping  Ivy  throws 
Round  her  Oak  her  wanton  boughs* 
So  close,  expanding  all  thy  charms. 
Fold  me,  my  Chloris,  in  thy  arms ! 
Closer,  my  Chloris,  could  it  be. 
Would  my  fond  arms  encircle  thee. 

The  jovial  friend  shall  tempt,  in  vain. 
With  humour,  wit,  and  brisk  champaigne; 
In  vain  shall  Nature  call  for  sleep. 
We'll  I/)ve's  eternal  vigils  keep : 
Thus,  thus  fur  ever  let  us  lie. 
Dissolving  in  excess  of  JQy, 
Till  Fate  shall  with  a  sin^e  dart 
Transfix  the  pair  it  cannot  part 

Thus  join'd,  we'll  fleet  like  Venus'  dove% 
And  seek  the  blest  FJysian  grove« ; 
Where  Spring  iu  rosy  triumph  reigns 
Perpetual'o'er  the  joyous  plains; 
There,  lovers  of  heroic  name 
Revive  their  long-extinguish 'd  flame, 
And  o'er  the  fngrant  vale  advance. 
In  shining  pomp,  to  form  the  danccL 
Or  sing  of  love  and  gay  desire. 
Responsive  to  the  warbling  lyre  ; 
Reclining  soft  in  blissful  bowers. 
Purpled  sweet  with  springing  flowers; 
And  oover'd  witli  a  silken  shade. 
Of  laurel  mbc'd  with  myrtle  made  4 
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Where,  flauntinsr  in  immortal  bloom. 
The  mnsk-roee  sceots  the  verdant  gloom ; 
Through  which  the  whispering  Zephyrs  fly. 
Softer  tl^un  a  virgin's  sigh. 

When  we  approach  those  blest  retreats, 
Th'  assembly  straight  will  leave  their  seats. 
Admiring  much  the  matchless  pair. 
So  fond  the  youth,  the  nymph  so  feir ! 
Danghters  and  mistresses  to  Jove, 
By  Homer  iamM  of  old  for  love, 
In  homage  to  the  British  Grace, 
Will  give  pre-eminence  of  place. 
Htlon  herself  will  soon  agree 
To  rise^  and  yield  her  rank  to  thae« 


AM  EPISTLE  TO 


THOMAS  LAMBARD,  ESS. 

Omnia  me  tna  delectant;  sed  mittimd,  maidma 
e^m  fides  in  amicitii,  consilium,  gravitas,  con- 
•tantia ;  turn  lepos,  humanitas,  liters?. 

Cicero,  Ep.  xxvit  lib.  xi. 

Slow  though  I  am  to  wake  the  sleeping  lyre, 
Yet  should  the  Muse  some  happy  song  inspire, 
Fit  for  a  friend  to  give,  and  worthy  thee, 
That  fiivourite  verse  to  Lambard  I  decree : 
Such  may  the  Mu^  inspire,  and  make  it  prove 
A  pledge  and  monument  of  lasthig  love ! 

Meantime  intent  the  fairest  plan  to  find. 
To  form  the  manners,  and  improve  the  mind ; 
Me  the  fiun'd  wits  of  Rome  and  Athens  please. 
By  Orrery's  indulgence  wrapt  in  ease ; 
Whom  all  the  rival  Muses  strive  to  grace 
With  wreaths  femiliar  to  his  lettered  race. 
Now  Truth's  bright  charms  employ  my  serious 

thought, 
In  flowing  eloquence  by  Tully  taught ; 
Then  from  the  shades  of  Tosculum  I  rove. 
And  studious  wander  in  the  Grecian  grove ; 
While  wonder  and  delight  the  soul  engage 
To  sound  the  depths  of  Plato's  sacred  page  ;- 
Where  Science  in  attractive  foble  lies. 
And,  veii'd,  the  more  invites  her  lover's  eyes. 
Transported  thence,  the  flowery  heighto  I  gain 
Of  Kndus,  and  admms  the  warbling  train, 
Whose  wings  the  Muse  in  better  ages  prunM, 
And  their  sweet  harps  to  moral  airs  attun'd. 
As  night  is  tedious  while,  in  love  betrayed. 
The  wakeful  youth  expects  the  Pithless  maid ; 
A«$  weary'd  hinds  accuse  the  lingering  Sun, 
And  heirs  impatient  wish  for  twenty-one : 
So  dull  to  Horace  did  the  momenta  glide  *, 
Till  hi>  fn-e  Muse  her  sprightly  force  emploj'd 
To  combat  vice,  and  follies  to  expose, 
In  easy  numbers  near  ally'd  to  proee : 
Quilt  blush'd  and  trembled  when  she  heard  him 

nng. 
He  smU'd  reproof,  and  tickled  with  his  sting. 
With  such  a  graccfol  negligence  exprest. 
Wit,  thus  apply'd,  will  ever  stand  the  test; 
But  he,  who  blindly  led  by  vhimsy  strays, 
And  from  gross  images  would  merit  praise. 
When  Nature  sets  the  noblest  stores  ia  vieVj 
A^bfCts  to  poUib  copper  Ifk  Peru  : 


JSfisLl, 


Ul»l* 


So  while  the  seas  on  barren  sands  are  cast. 
The  saltness  of  their  waves  oflfend  the  taste ; 
But  when  to  Heaven  exhal'd,  in  fruitful  rain. 
In  fragrant  dews  they  (all,  to  cheer  the  swain. 
Revive  the  fainting  flowers,  and  swell  the  meagre 
grain. 

Be  this  their  care,  who,  studious  of  renown. 
Toil  up  th'  Aonian  steep  to  reach  the  crown; 
Suffice  it  me,  that  (having  spent  my  prime 
In  picking  epithets,  and  yoking  rhyme) 
To  steadier  rule  my  thoughts  I  now  compose^ 
And  prize  ideas  clad  in-honest  prose. 
Old  Dryden,  emulous  of  Caesar's  praise, . 
Cover'd  hie  baldness  with  immortal  bays ; 
And  Death,  perhaps,  to  qx>il  poetic  spor^ 
l^nkindly  cut  an  Aleacandrine  short: 
His  ear  had  a  mote  lasting  itch  than  mine. 
For  the  smooth  cadence  of  a  golden  line : 
Should  lust  of  verse  prevail,  and  urge  the  maa 
To  run  the  trifling  race  the  boy  began, 
Mellow'd  with  sixty  winters,  you  might  see 
My  circle  end  in  second  infoncy. 
I  might  ere  long  an  awkward  humour  have. 
To  wear  my  bells  and  coral  to  the  grave, 
Or  roand  my  room  alternate  take  a  course. 
Now  mount  my  hobby,  then  the  Muse's  horset 
Let  others  wither  gay,  but  I'd  appear 
With  sage  decorum  in  my  easy  chair ; 
Grave  as  Libanius,  slumbering  o'er  the  laws. 
Whilst  gold  and  party  zeal  decide  the  cause. 

A  nobler  task  our  riper  age  aflbids 
Than  scanning  syllables,  and  weighing  words. 
To  make  his  hours  in  even  measures  flow. 
Nor  think  some  fleet  too  fiut,  and  some  too  slow^ 
Still  equal  in  himself,  and  free  to  taste 
The  Now,  without  repiaing  at  the  Past ; . 
Nor  the  vain  prescience  of  the  spleen  t'  employ^ 
To  pall  the  flavour  of  a  premis'd  joy ; 
To  live  tenacious  of  the  golden  mi  an. 
In  all  events  of  various  fete  serene  5 
With  virtue  steel'd,  and  steady  to  survey 
Age,  death,  disease,  or  want,  without  dismay  1 
These  arts,  my  Lambard !  useful  in  their  end« 
Make  man  to  others  and  himself  a  friend* 

Happiest  of  mortals  he,  who,  timely  wise. 
In  the  calm  walks  of  Truth  bis  bloom  ec^oys  | 
With  books  and  patrimonial  plenty  blest, 
Health  in  his  veins,  and  quiet  in  hishreast  1 
Him  no  vain  hopes  attract,  no  fear  appals^ 
Nor  the  gay  servitude  of  courts  enthrals. 
Unknowing  how  to  mask  concerted  guile 
With  a  ftdse  cringe,  or  undermining  smile  ; 
His  manners  pure,  from  affectation  free, 
And  prudence  shines  through  clear  simplicity. 
Though  no  rich  labours  of  the  Persian  loom« 
Nor  the  nice  sculptor's  art,  adorn  his  room. 
Sleep,  unprovoked,  will  softly  seal  his  eyes. 
And  innocence  the  want  of  down  supplies ; 
Health  tempers  all  his  cups,  and  at  his  boar! 
Rtigns  the  cheap  luxury  the  fields  afford  : 
Like  the  great  Trojan,  mantled  in  a  cloud. 
Himself  unseen,  he  sees  the  labouring  crowd. 
Where  all  industrious  to  their  ruin  nm. 
Swift  to  pursue  what  most  they  ought  to  shun. 
Some,  by  the  sordid  thirst  of  gain  controU'd, 
Starve  in  their  stores,  and  cheat  themselves  for 

goM, 
Preserve  the  precious  bane  with  anxious  care^ 
Uk  vagrant  luata  to  £e^  »  htvish  Mr; 
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Others  dennir  Ambition's  glittering  bait. 
To  sweat  in  purple,  and  repine  in  state; 
Devote  their  powers  to  %very  wild  extreme, 
For  t^e  short  pageant  of  a  pompous  dream: 
Nor  can  the  mind  to  full  perfection  bring 
The  fruits  it  early  promised  in  the  spring, 
But  in  a  public  sphere  those  virtnes  £Mie, 
Which  open'd  fair,  and  flourished  in  the  shade : 
So  while  the  Night  her  ebon  sceptre  sways, 
Her  fragrant  blooms  the  Indian  plant  displays  * ; 
But  the  full  day  the  short-Iiv'd  beauties  shon. 
Elude  our  hopes,  and  sicken  at  the  Sun. 
Fantastic  joys  in  distant  views  appear, 
And  tempt  the  man  to  make  the  rash  career. 
Fame,  power,  and  wealth,  which  glitter  at  the  goal. 
Allure  his  eye,  and  fire  his  eager  soul ; 
For  these  are  ease  and  inno<*eace  resigned. 
For  these  h«  strips ;  farewell  the  tranquil  mind ! 
Headstrong  he  urges  on  till  vigour  fails, 
And  gray  experience  (but  too  late !)  prevails: 
But,  in  his  evening,  view  the  hoary  fool. 
When  the  nerves  slacken,  and  the  spirits  cool ; 
When  joy  and  blushy  youth  forsake  his  face. 
Sicklied  with  age,  and  sour  with  self-disgrace; 
Ko  flavour  then  the  sparkling  cups  retain. 
Music  is  harsh,  the  Syren  sings  in  vain ; 
To  him  what  healing  balm  can  art  apply. 
Who  lives  diseased  with  life,  and  dreads  to  die  ? 
In  that  last  scene,  by  Fate  in  sables  drefft, 
Thy  power,  triumphant  Virtue,  is  confest; 
Thy  vestal  flames  diffuse  celestial  light 
Thro*  Death's  dark  vale,  and  vanquish  total  nigbt ; 
Lenieht  of  anguish,  o'er  the  breast  prevail. 
When 'the  gay  toys  of  flattcripg  Fortune  fail. 
Such,  happy  Twisden  !  (ever  be  thy  name 
MoumM  by  the  Muse,  and  fair  in  deathless  Fame  ! ) 
While  th£  bright  effluence  of  her  glory  shone, 
Were  thy  last  hours,  and  such  I  wish  my  own  : 
So  Cassia,  bruisM,  ci(hales  her  rich  perfumes. 
And  incense  in  a  fragrant  cloud  consumes. 

Mostspoil  the  boon  that  Nature's  pleas'd  t'  impart. 
By  too  much  varnish,  or  bv  want  of  art ;  . 
By  solid  science  all  her  gifts  are  grac'd. 
Like  gems  new  polished,  and  with  gold  enchas'd. 
Votes  to  th'  unlettered  'squire  the  laws  allow. 
As  Rome  receiv'd  dictators  from  the  plough : 
But  arts,  address,  and  force  of  genius,  join 
To  make  a  Hanmer  in  the  senate  shine. 
Yet  one  presiding  power  in  every  breast 
Receives  a  stronger  sanction  than  the  rest ; 
And  they  who  study  and  discern  it  well, 
Act  unrestrain'd,  without  design  excel, 
But  court  contempt,  and  err  without  redress. 
Missing  the  master-talent  they  possess. 
Whiston,  perhaps,  in  Euclid  may  succeed. 
But  shall  I  trust  him  to  reform  my  creed  ? 
In  sweet  assemblage  every  blooming  grace 
Fix  Love's  bright  throne  in  Teraminta's  face. 
With  which  her  faultless  shape  and  air  agree. 
But,  wanting  wit,  she  strives  to  repartee ; 
And,  ever  prone  her  matchless  form  to  wrong. 
Lest  Envy  should  be  dumb,  she  lends  her  tongue. 
By  long  experience  D — y  may,  no  doubt, 
Ensnare  a  gudgeon,  or  sometimes  a  trout ; 
Yet  Dryden  once  exclaim'd  (in  partial  spite !) 
"  He  flsh  !" — ^because  the  man  attempts  to  write.  ^ 
Oh,  if  the  water-nymphs  were  kind  to  none 
But  those  the  Muses  bathe  in  Helicon : 

*  The  nure-trc«. 


In  what  far  distant  age  would  Belgia  raist 
One  happy  wit  to  net  the  British  seas  ! 

Nature  permits  her  various  gifts  to  fall 
On  various  climes,  nor  smiles  alike  on  all : 
The  Latian  vales  eternal  verdure  wear, 
And  flovpen  spontaneous  crown  the  smiling  year  ^ 
But  who  manures  a  wild  Norwegian  hill. 
To  raise  the  jasmine,  or  the  coy  jonquil  ? 
Who  finds  the  peach  among  the  savage  sloes. 
Or  in  bleak  Scythia  seeks  the  blushing  rose  ? 
Here  golden  grain  waves  o'er  the  teeming  field^ 
And  there  the  Vine  her  racy  purple  yields. 
High  on  the  cMa  the  British  Oak  ascends, 
Proud  to  survey  the  seas  her  power  defends  ; 
Her  sovereign  title  to  the  flag  she  proves. 
Scornful  of  softer  India's  spicy  groves. 

These  instances,  which  true  in  fact  we  find. 
Apply  we  to  the  culture  of  the  mind. 
This  soil,  in  early  youth  improv'd  with  care. 
The  seeds  of  gentle  science  best  will  bear; 
That  with  more  particles  of  flame  inspired, 
With  glittering  arms  and  thirst  of  fame  is  fir'd  ; 
Nothing  of  greatness  in  a  third  will  grow, 
But,  barren  as  it  is,  'twill  bear  a  bean. 
If  these  from  Nature's  genial  bent  depart. 
In  life's  dull  farce  to  play  a  borrow'd  part ; 
Should  the  sage  dress,  and  flutter  in  the  Mal]» 
Or  leave  his  problems  for  a  birth -night  ball ; 
Should  the  rough  homicide  unsheath  his  pen. 
And  in  heroics  only  murder  men; 
Should  the  soft  fop  forsake  the  Isuiy's  charms. 
To  face  the  foe  with  inoffensive  arms;- 
Each  would  variety  of  acts  afford, 
Fit  for  some  new  Cervantes  to  record. 

"  Whither,"  you  cry, '  *  tends  all  this  dry  disooorse  ? 
To  prove,  like  Hudibras,  a  man's  no  horse. 
I  look'd.  for  sparkling  lines,  and  something  gay 
To  frisk  my  ^cy  with ;  but,  sooth  to  say  ! 
From  her  Apollo  now  the  Muse  elopes. 
And  trades  in  syllogisms  more  than  tropes."— 
"  Faith,  sir,  t  see  you  nod,  but  can't  foriiear  ; 
When  a  friend  reads,  in  honour  you  must  hear: 
For  all  enthusiasts,  when  the  fit  is  strong. 
Indulge  a  volubility  of  tongue : 
Their  fury  triumphs  o'er  the  men  of  phlegm. 
And,  council-proof,  will  never  baulk  a  theme. 
So  Burgess  on  his  tripod  rav'd  the  more. 
When  round  him  half  the  saints  began  to  snore." 
To  lead  us  safe  through  Errour's  thorny  maz^ 
Reason  exerts  her  pure  ethereal  rays  ; 
But  that  bright  daughter  of  eternal  day 
Holds  in  our  mortal  frame  a  dubious  sway. 
Though  no  letliargic  fumes  the  brain  invest. 
And  opiate  all  her  active  powers  to  rest ; 
Though  on  that  magazine  no  fevers  seize. 
To  calcine  all  her  beauteous  images : 
Yet  banish'd  from  the  realms  by  right  her  owii| 
Passion,  a  blind  usurper,  mounts  the  throne: 
Or,  to  known  good  preferring  specious  ill. 
Reason  becomes  a  cully  to  the  Will : 
Thus  man,  perversely  fond  to  roam  astray. 
Hoodwinks  the  guide  assign'd  to  show  the  way; 
And  in  life's  voyage  like  the  pilot  fares. 
Who  breaks  the  compass,  and  contemns  the  ilaf% 
To  steer  by  meteors,  which  at  random  fly. 
Preluding  to  a  tempest  in  the  sky. 
Vain  of  h\%  skill,  and  led  by  various  viewty 
Each  to  his  end  a  different  path  pursues ; 
And  seldom  is  one  vretch  so  humble  known. 
To  think  his  Mend^s  a  bstter  dian  ha  own : 
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Hie  boldesi  they,  who  least  partake  the  light, 
Ab  gmme-oocks  in  th^  dark  are  trainM  to  fight. 
Kor  shame,  nor  ruin»  can  our  pride  ahate. 
But  what  became  our  choice  i^  call  our  fete* 
**  Villain,*'  said  Zeno  to  his  pilfering  slave, 
••  What  frugal  Nature  needs,  I  freely  gavej 
With  thee  my  treasure  I  deposM  intrust. 
What  could  provoke  thee  now  to  prove  unjust?" 
••  Sir,  blame  the  stara,"  felonious  culprit  cry*d : 
"  We  '11  by  the  statute  of  the  sUrs  be  tryU 
If  thdr  strong  influence  all  our  actions  urge. 
Some  are  fbredoom'd  to  steal— and  some  to 

scourge: 
The  beadle  must  obey  the  Pates  decree, 
As  powerful  Destiny  prevailM  with  thee.*' 

This  heathen  logic  seems  to  bear  too  hard 
<^  me,  and  many  a  harmless  modem  bard: 
The  critics  hence  may  think  themselves  decreed 
To  jerk  the  wits,  and  rail  at  all  they  read  ; 
Foes  to  the  tribe  from  which  they  trace  their  claa, 
As  monkeys  draw  their  pedigree  from  man; 
To  which  (tho'  by  the  breed  our  kind's  disgrac'd) 
We  grant  superior  elegance  of  taste : 
But  in  their  own  defence  the  wits  observe. 
That,  by  impulse  from  Heaven,  they  write  and 

starve; 
Their  patron-planet,  with  resistlesi  power. 
Irradiates'  every  poet's  natal  hour; 
Engendering  in  his  head  a  solar  heat, 
For  which  the  college  has  no  sure  receipt, 
BIse  from  their  garrets  would  they  soon  withdraw, 
Aod  leave  the  rats  to  revel  in  the  straw. 

Nothing  so  much  intoxicatea  the  brain 
As  Flattery's  smooth  insinuating  bane : 
She  on  th'  unguarded  ear  employs  her  art, 
While  vain  Self-love  unlocks  the  yieldmg  heait ; 
And  Reason  oft  submits  when  both  invade. 
Without  assaulted,  and  within  betray'd. 
When  Flattery's  magic  mists  suftue  the  sight. 
The  don  is  active,  and  the  boor  polite ; 
Her  nurror  shows  perfection  through  the  whole. 
And  ne'er  reflects  a  wrinkle  or  a  mole ; 
Each  character  in  gay  confusion  lies. 
And  all  alike  are  virtuous,  brave,  and  wise : 
Kor  fiiil  her  fulsome  arts  to  soothe  our  pride. 
Though  praise  to  venom  turns,  if  wrong  apply'd. 
Me  thus  Ae  whispers,  while  I  write  to  you : 
"  Dmw  forth  a  banner'd  host  in  fair  review ! 
Then  every  Muse  invoke  thy  voice  to  raise. 
Arms  and  the  man  to  sing  in  lofty  lajrs : 
Whose  active  bloom  heroic  deeds  employ. 
Such  as  the  son  of  Thetis  sung  at  Troy  > ; 
When  his  high-sounding  lyre  his  valour  rais'd. 
To  emulate  the  demi-gods  he  prais'd 
like  him  the  Briton,,  warm  at  Honour's  call,     * 
At  'amM  Blaragnia  qneli'd  the  bleeding  Oaal ; 
By  France  the  genins  of  the  fight  confest. 
For  which  our  patron  saint  adms  his  breast'* 

b  this  my  friend,  who  siu  in  full  content^ 
Jovial,  and  jokmg  with  his  men  of  Kent, 
And  never  any  scene  of  slaughter  saw, 
Bvt  those  wholbU  by  physic  or  the  law? 
Why  is  be  for  eiqploits  in  war  renown'd, 
I>eck^  with  a  star,  with  bloody  laurels  crOwnM  ? 
O  often  pfor'd,  and  ever  fbmid  sincere ! 
Too  hooeit  is  thy  heart,  thy  sense  too  clear, 
Om  these  caoominms  to  vouchsafe  a  smila. 
Which  «ily  can  b^kmg  to  great  AigylL 
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But  most  among  the  btethren  of  the  bays. 
The  dear  enchantress  all  her  charms  displays. 
In  the  sly  commetce  of  alternate  praise. 
If,  fbr  his  father's  sins  condemn'd  to  write. 
Some  young  half-feather'd  poet  takes  a  flight. 
And  to  my  touchstone  brinm  a  puny  ode. 
Which  Swift,  and  Pope,  and  Prior,  would  explode  | 
Though  evely  Stanza  glhten  thick  iMi  stais. 
And  goddesses  descend  in  ivory  cars: 
Is  it  for  me  to  prove,  in  every  part. 
The  piece  irregular  by  laws  of  art? 
His  genius  looks  but  awkward,  yet  hisfkte 
May  raise  him  to  be  preaoier  bard  of  state; 
J  therefore  bribe  his  suffinage  to  my  fiune. 
Revere  his  judgment,  and  applaud  his  flame; 
llten  cry,  in  seeming  transport,  while  I  speak, 
"  'Tis  well  for  Pindar  that  he  dealt  in  Greek  !*• 
He,  conscious  of  desert,  accepts  the  praise. 
And,  courteous,  with  increase  the  debt  repays  s 
Boileau's  a  mushroom,  if  compared  to  me. 
And,  Horace,  I  dispute  the  palm  with  thee ! 
Both,  ravish'd,  sIngTe  Phoebum  fbr  success ; 
Rise  swift,  ye  laurels ! — ^boy !  bespeak  the  preib 
Thus  on  imaginary  praise  we  feed ; 
Each  writes  till  all  refuse  to  print  or  read : 
From  the  records  of  Fame  condemn'd  to  pais 
To  Brisquet's  calendar  ^  a  rubric  ass. 

Few,  wondrous  few !  are  eagle-ey'd  to  find 
A  plain  disease,  or  blemish  in  the  mind  : 
Few  can,  tho'  wisdom  should  their  health  hwuic^ 
Dispassionate  and  cool  attend  a  cure* 
In  youth  dtsus'd  t'  obey  the  needful  rehl^ 
Well  pleas'd  a  savage  liberty  to  gain. 
We  sate  the  kind  desire  of  every  sense. 
And  lull  our  age  in  thoughtless  indolence  t 
Yet  all  are  Solons  in  their  own  conceit. 
Though,  to  supply  the  vacancy  of  wit. 
Folly  and  Pride,  impatient  of  control. 
The  sister-twins  of  Sloth,  possess  the  souL 
By  Kneller  were  the  gay  Pumilio  drawn. 
Like  great  Alcides,  with  a  back  of  brawn, 
I  scarcely  think  his  picture  would  have  power 
To  make  him  fight  the  champions  of  the  towerj 
Though  lions  there  are  tolerably  tame, 
And  civil  as  the  court  from  which  they  came* 
But  yet,  without  experience,  sense,  or  arts, 
Pumilio  boasts  sufficiency  of  parts  ; 
Imagines  he  alone  is  amply  fit 
To  guide  the  state,  or  give  the  stamp  to  wits 
Pride  paints  the  mind  with  an  heroic  air. 
Nor  finds  he  a  defect  of  vigour  there. 

When  Philomel  of  old  essay'd  to  ring. 
And  in  his  rosy  progress  hail'd  the  Spring, 
Th'  atrial  songsters,  listening  to  the  lays. 
By  silent  ecstasy  confest  her  praise. 
At  length,  to  rival  her  enchsjdting  note. 
The  peacock  strains  the  discord  of  his  throat. 
In  hapehis  hideous  shrieks  would  grateful  prove| 
But  the  nice  audience  hoot  him  through  the  grovei 
Conscious  of  wanted  worth,  and  just  disdain. 
Lowering  his  crest,  he  creeps  to  Juno's  fane  s 
To  his  protectress  there  reveals  the  case ; 
And  fi>r  a  sweeter  voice  devoutly  prays. 

llien  thus  reply'd  the  radiant  goddess,  known 
By  her  fair  rolling  eyes  and  rattling  tone : 

"  My  fisvonrite  bird  !  of  all  the  feather'd  kmd^ 
Each  spedes  had  peculiar  gifts  assign'd  t 

*  Brisquet,  jester  to  Francis  L  of  Ihnoe,  ke^l 
a  calendar  of  foolft 
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The  towerini:''eagiM  to  the  realms  of  liffat 
By  their  strong  pounces  claim  a  regal  right; 
The  swan  contented  with  an  humhler  fiite. 
Low  on  the  fiihy  river  rows  in  state : 
Gay  9Urry  plumes  thy  length  of  train  hedeck. 
And  the  green  emerald  twinkles  on  thy  neck ; 
But  the  poor  nightingale  in  mean  attire, 
U  made  chief  varhler  uf  the  woodland  choir. 
These  yarions  honnties  were  dispos'd  above. 
And  ratify'd  th*  unchanging  will  of  Jove : 
Discom  thy  talent,  and  his  laws  adore  j 
Be  what  thou  wert  designed,  nor  aim  at  more." 


FENTOWS  POEMS. 


TO  THE  StUBEN, 

ON   HBE   MA^SSTT's  BIETn-DAT. 

From  this  auspicious  day  three  kingdoms  date 
.  The  fiurest  ftivours  of  indulgent  Fate ; 
From  this  the  months  in  radiant  circles  run, 
As'stars  receive  their  lustre  from  the  Sun. 

To  you  the  sceptres  of  all  Europe  bend. 
The  victor  those  revere,  and  these  the  friend; 
Your  silken  reins  the  willing  nations  crave. 
For  His  your  lov'd  prerogative  to  save. 
Mild  amidst  triumphs,  victory  bestows 
On  you  renown,  and  freedom  on  your  ibes  ; 
Obs<^rvant  of  your  will,  the  goddess  brmgs 
Palms  in  her  hand,  and  healing  in  her  wings. 

But,  as  the  brightest  beams  and  gentlest  showers 
Were  once  reserved  for  Eden's  opening  flowers ; 
So,  thou|;h  remoter  realms  your  influence  share, 
Britannia  boasts  to  he  your  darling  care. 
By  your  great  wisdom  and  resistless  might. 
Abroad  we  conquer,  and  at  home  unite: 
Nature  had  join'd  the  lands%  but  you  alone 
Make  their  al^tions  and  their  councils  one  ; 
You  speak — the  jarring  principles  remove, 
And,  close  combined,  the  sister-nations  prove 
Rivals  alone  in  loyalty  and  love. 

What  power  would  now  forbid  the  warrior-queen 
To  wave  the  red-cross  banners  o'er  the  Seine  ? 
Others  for  titles  urge  the  soldier's  toil, 
Or  meanly  seek  the  foe,  to  seize  the  spoil : 
But  you  for  right  your  pious  arms  employ, 
And  conquer  to  restore,  and  not  destroy ; 
Vouchsafing  audience  to  your  suppliant  foes. 
Yon  long  to  give  the  labouring  world  repose ; 
Concurring  Justice  waits  from  you  the  word. 
Pleased,  when  yon  ^  the  scales,  to  sheath  the 
'  swonL 

From  this  propitious  omen  we  presage 
Unnumber'd  blessings  to  the  coming  ege ; 
Establish'd  Faith,  the  daughter  of  the  skies, 
S^all  see  new  temples  by  your  bounty  rise ;  , 

Commerce  beneath  the  southern  sUn  shall  thrive^ 
Intestine  feuds  expire,  and  arts  revive ;  , 

Safe  in  their  shades  the  Muses  shall  remain. 
And  sing  the  milder  glories  of  your  reign. 

So,  whilst  effended  Heaven  eyerts  its  power. 
Swift  fly  the  lightnings,  loud  the  thunders  roar. 
But  when  our  incense  reconciles  the  skies. 
Again  the  radiantheams  begin  to  rise; 
Soft  Zeph^  ffcntly  waft  the  clouds  away. 
And  fragrant  flowers  perfume  the  dawning  day  i 
The  groves  around  rejoice  with  echoing  stnuns. 
And  golden  Plenty  covers  all  the  pkins. 
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O'sa  Winter's  long  inclement  sway. 
At  length  the  lusty  Spring  prevails'; 
And  swift  to  meet  the  smiling  May, 
Is  wafted  by  the  western  gales. 
Around  him  dance  the  rosy  Hours, 
And  damasking  the  ground  with  flowers, 
Wth  ambient  sweets  perfume  the  morn : 
With  shadowy  verdure  flourished  high, 
A  sudden  youth  the  groves  enjoy ; 
Where  Philomel  laments  foriom. 

By  her  awakM,  the  woodland  choir 
To  hail  the  coming  god  prepares ; 
And  tempts  me  to  resume  the  lyre. 
Soft  warbling  to  the  vernal  airs. 
Yet  once  more,  O  ye  Muses!  deign, 
IV  «ne,  the  meanest  of  your  train, 
Unblam'd  t'  approach  your  blest  retreat ; 
Where;  Jiorace  wantons  at  your  spring,   ' 
And  Pindar  sweops  a  bolder  string. 
Whose  notes  th'  Aonian  hills  repeat 

Or  if  invok*d,  where  Thames's  fniitfti]  tidet 
Slow  through  the  vale  in  silver  volumes  play  ; 
Now  your  own  Phoebus  o'er  the  month  presides. 
Gives  tovc  the  night,  and  doubly  gilds  the  day  : 
Thither,  indulgent  to  my  prayer, 
Ye  bright  harmonious  nymphs  repair. 
To  swell  the  notes  I  feebly  raise : 
So  with  inspiring  ardours  warm'd^ 
May  Oower's  propitious  ear  be  cnarm'd,  - 
To  listen  to  my  lays.. 

Beneath  the  pole  on  hills  of  snow, 
Like  Thradan  Mars,  th'  undaunted  Swede 
To  dint  of  sword  defie.«i  the  fee ; 
In  fi«cht  unknowing  to  recede : 
From  Volga's  banks,  th'  imperious  Czar 
L^ads  forth  his  furry  troops  to  war ; 
Fond  of  the  soft^  southern  sky : 
The  Soldan  galls  th'  lllyrian  coast ; 
But  soon  the  miscreant  moony  host 
Before  the  victor  cross  shall  fly. 

But  here  no  clarion's  shrilling  nOte 
The  Muse's  green  retreat  caa  pierce ; 
The  grove,  from  noisy  camp6  remote,    , 
Is  only  vocal  with  my  verse : 
Here,  wini^'d  with  innocence  and  joy. 
Let  the  soft  hours  that  o'er  me  fly 
Drop  freedom,  health,  and  gay  desires ; 
While  the  bright  Seine,  t'  exalt  the  soul. 
With  sparklhig  plenty  crowns  the  bowl. 
And  wit  and  social  mirth  inspires. 

Enamour'd  of  the  Seine,  celestial  feir, 

(The  blooming  pride  of  Thetis'  azure  train) 

Bacchus,  to  win  the  nymph  who  caiis'd  his  oare^ 

Lash'd  bis  swift  tigers  to  the  Celtic  plain: 

There  secntt  in  her  sapphire  cell 

He  with  the  Nais  wont  to  dwell  9 
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Wi^b  tynibrels  lU  tbe  vaulted  rooft  were  gi«c*d. 
And  earthen  gods  on  either  side  were  plac'd. 
Sileous,  and  the  Muses*  virgin-tniin. 
Stood  here,  with  Pan,  the  poet  of  the  plain: 
Elsewhere  the  doves  of  Cytheroa^s  team 
Were  seen  to  sip  the  sweet  CasUlian  stream. 
Nine  lovely  nymphs  a  several  task  partu'd, 
jPor  ivy  one  was  sent  to  search  the  wood ; 
This  to  soft  numbers  join'd  harmonious  airs. 
And  fra^ot  ropy  wreaths  a  third  prepares.  ' 
Me  thus  the  bright  Calliope  addrev'd 
( Her  name  the  brightness  of  her  form  confess^)  s 
"  ThesiWer  swans  of  Venus  wait  to  bear 
Thee  safe  in  poinp  alonitthe  liquid  air. 
Pl«as'd  with  thy  peaceful  province,  straight  recall 
Thy  rash  design  to  sing  the  wounded  Qaul. 
Harsh  sounds  the  trumpet  in  the  Muses*  grove. 
But  sweet  the  lute,  the  lute  is  fit  for  love. 
No  more  rehearse  tbe  Danube's  purple  stream. 
Let  love  for  ever  be  the  tender  theme. 
And  in  thy  verse  reveal  the  moving  art. 
To  melt  an  haughty  nymph's  relentless  heart" 

The  goddess  ceasing,  to  coniSrm  me  more. 
My  face  with  hallow'd  drops  she  sprinkled  o'er, 
Fetch'd  from  the  fomitain,  by  whose  ik>wery  sidt 
Soft  Waller  snqg  of  Sacbarissa's  pride. 


I^MTiDg  the  nectar'd  feasts  of  Jove  i 
And  where  her  mazy  waters  flow, 
Ue  gave  the  mantliug  vine,  to  grow 
▲  trophy  to  his  love. 

Shall  man  from  Nature's  sanction  stray^ 
With  blind  Opinion  for  his  guide; 
Anid,  rebel  to  her  rightful  sway, 
Lrave  all  her.  bounties  unenjoy'd  ? 
F(K>i  !  Time  no  change  of  motion  knows  | 
With  equal  speed  the  torrent  flows. 
To  sweep  Fame,  Power,  and  Wealth  away : 
The  past  is  all  by  Death  possessed  ; 
Ami  frugal  Fute  that  guardit  the  rest, 
fiy  firiviug,  bids  him  live  to-day. 

O  Gower !  through  all  that  dcstin'd  space 
What  breath  the  powers  allot  to  me 
Shall  sing  the  virtues  of  thy  race 
Tiiited,  and  complete  in  thoe.  *  * 

O  Hower  of  ancient  En;>:lish  faith. 
Pursue  th*- unbeaten  patriot-path, 
In  whieh  contirm'd  thy  father  shone : 
Tlie  liyht  his  fair  example  grives, 
Already  from  thy  dawn  receives 
A  lustre  equal  to  its  onn. 

Honour's  bright  dome,  on  lasting  columns  rear'd, 
Kor  envy  rusts,  nor  rolling  years  consume  * 
Ix>ud  pseans  echoing  round  the  roof  are  heard, 
And  cloucfe  of  incense  all  the  void  perfume. 
There  Phocton,  Lselius,  Capel  Hyde, 
With  Falkland  seated  near  his  side, 
Fix'd  by  the  Muse  the  temple  grace : 
Prophetic  of  thy  happier  fame, 
She,  to  receive  thy  radiant  name. 
Select!  a  whiter  space. 


THE  DHEAAf.    . 
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To  green  retreats,  that  shade  the  Mnset'  stream. 
My  fancy  lately  bore  me  in  a  dream ; 
Fir'd  with  ambitious  zeal,  my  harp  I  strung, 
'    And  Blenheim's  field,  andfam'd  Hamilliasung: 
Fast  by  that  spring,  where  Spenser  sat  of  old. 
And  great  exploits  in  lofty  numbers  told. 
Phoebus  in  his  Castalian  grotto  laid, 
O'er  which  a  laurel  cast  her  silken  shade, 
Spy'd  me,  and  hastily,  when  first  he  spy'd. 
Thus  leaning  on  his^lden  lyre,  he  cry'd  : 

'*  What  strange  ambition  has  misplac'd  thee 
Forbear  to  sing  of  arms,  alas,  forbear  !       [there  ? 
Porm'd  in  a  gentle  mould,  henceforth  employ 
Thy  pen  to  paint  the  softer  scene*  of  joy. 
Thy  works  may  thus  the  myrtle  garland  wear, 
Pref'.T'd  to  grace  the  toiletb  of  the  fair  : 
When  their  lov'd  youths  at  ni^ht  too  long  delay, 
In  reading  thee  they'll  pass  the  hours  away  : 
And,  when  they'd  make  their  u. el  ting  wishes 
Repeat  thy  passion  to  reveal  their  own.        [kftown 
Then  liaste,  the  safer  shalion^  to  regain, 
Nor  dare  tbe  stormy  dangers  of  the  main." 

Ceasing  frith  this  reproof,  the  friendly  god 
A  mossy  path,  but  lijrhtly  beaten,  sliow'd  : 
A  cave  there  was,  which  Nature's  hand  alone 
Ujui  arcb'd  witb  greens  oC  various  kinds  o'tr^rowoi 
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Lbt  Others  boast  the  nine  Aonian  maidf. 
Inspiring  streams,  and  sweet  resounding  shades; 
Where  Phoebus  heard  the  rival  bards  reheane. 
And  bade  the  laurels  learn  tbe  lofty  verae. 
In  vain !  Nor  Phoebus,  nor  tbe  boasted  Nina^ 
Inflame  the  raptur'd  soul  with  rays  divine: 
None  but  the  fair  infuse  the  sacred  fire. 
And  Love,  with  vocal  art,  informs  tbe  Ijrre.  * 
Wh6n  Waller,  kindling  with  celestial  rage, 
View'd  the  bright  Harley  of  that  wondering  age. 
His  pleasing  pain  he  taught  the  lute  to  breathe; 
The  Graces  sung,  and  wove  his  myrtle  wreath. 
In  ]rMith,  of  patrimonial  wealth  possest, 
The  praise  of  science  fointly  warm'd  his  braaat: 
But,  fir'd  to  fame  by  Sidney's  rosy  smile, 
Swfft  o'er  the  laureat  realms  he  urg*d  hit  toil. 
His  Muse,  by  Nature  form'd  to  please  the  fotr. 
Or  sing  of  heroes  with  majestic  air. 
To  melting  strains  attnn'd  her  voice,  and  fltrove 
To  waken  all  the  tender  powers  of  love : 
More  sweotly  soft  her  awful  beauty  shone/ 
Than  Juno  grac'd  with  Cytherea's  zone. 
As  angels  love,  congenial  souls  unite 
Their  radiance,  and  refine  each  other's  lights 
The  florid  and  sublime,  the  grave  and  gay. 
From  Waller's  beams  imbibe  a  purer  ray : 
Illumin'd  thence  in  eqnsl  lays  to  bound 
Their  copious  sense,  and  harmonize  the  sonnd  ; 
With  varied  notes  the  curious  ear  to  please, 
And  turn  a  nervous  thought  with  artfufeaae* 
Maker,  and  model,  of  melodious  verse  t 
Accept  these  votive  honours  at  thy  heane. 
While  I  with  filial  awe  atteffrflt  thy  praise. 
Infuse  thy  genius,  andjny  fimcy  raise  1 
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So,  warbling  o*er  hb  urn,  tlie  woodland  choirs 
To  Orpheus  pay  the  song  his  shade  inspires. 

In  Wallcr*9  fame,  O  fail  est  Harley  !  view. 
What  verdant  palms  shall  owe  their  birth  to  yofi 
To  you  what  deathless  charms  are  thence  decreed. 
In  Sacharissa's  fate  vouchsafe  to  read. 
Secure  beneath  the  wing  of  withering  Time, 
Her  beauties  flourish  in  ambrosial  prime; 
Still  kindling  rapture,  see !  she  moves  in  state; 
Gods,  nymphs  and  heroes,  on  her  triumph  wait 
Nor  think  the  lover's  praise  of  love's  delight 
In  purest  minds  may  stain  the  virgin-white ; 
How  bright,  and  chaste,  the  poet  and  his  theme  ; 
80  Cynthia  shines  on  Arethus^i's  stream. 
A  sainted  virtue  to  the  spheres  may  sing 
Those  strains,  that  ravish'd  here  the  martyr-king, 
Plenteous  of  native  wit,  in  letter'd  ease 
Politely  fortn'd,  to  profit  and  to  please, 
To  Fame  whate*er  was  due  ho  gave  to  Fame ; 
And,  what  he  could  not  praise,  forgot  to  name : 
Thus  Eden's  rose,  without  a  thorn,  displayed 
Her  bloom,  and  in  a  fragrant  blush  decay'd. 

Such  soul-attracting  ain  were  sung  of  old. 
When  blissful  years  in  golden  circles  rolPd ; 
Pure  from  deceit,  devoid  of  fear  and  strife, 
Wliile  love  was  all  the  pensive  care  of  life, 
The  swains  in  green  retreats,  with  flowrets  crownM, 
Taught  the  young  groves  their  passion  to  resound : 
Fancy  pursuM  the  paths  where  Beauty  led. 
To  please  the  living,  or  deplore  the  dead. 
While  to  their  warbled  woe  the  rocki  reply'd, 
The  rills  remurmar*d,  and  the  Zephyrs  sigh'd ; 
Froto  death  redcemM  by  verse,  the  vanished  fair 
Breath'd  in  a  flower,  or  sparkled  hi  a  star. 
Bright  as  the  stars,  and  fragrant  as  the  flowers 
Where  spring  resides  in  soft  Elysian  bowers ; 
While  these  the  bowers  adorn,  and  they  the  sphere, 
Will  Sacharissa's  charms  in  song  appear. 
Yet,  in  the  present  age,  her  radiant  name 
Must  take  a  dimmer  interval  of  fame ; 
When  you  to  full  meridian  lustre  rise, 
With  Morton's  shape,  and  Gloriana's  eyes ; 
With  Carlisle's  wit,  her  gesture,  and  her  mien  ; 
And,  like  seraphic  Rich,  with  zeal  serene : 
In  sweet  assemblage  all  their  graces  joinM, 
To  language,  mode,  and  mannexs,  more  refin'd  ' 
Tliat  angel-frame,  with  chaste  attraction  gay. 
Mild  as  the  dove-eyM  Mom  awakes  the  May, 
Of  noblest  youths  will  reign  the  public  core. 
Their  joy,  their  wish,  their  wonder,  and  despair. 
Far-beaming  thence  what  bright  ideas  flow ! 
Tlie  sister-arts  with  sadden  rapture  glow : 
Her  Titian  tints  the  painter-nymph  resumes; 
The  canvas  warm  with  roseate  beauty  blooms  i 
Inspired  with  life  by  Sculptitre*s  happy  toil, 
The  marble  breathes,  and  softens  with  your  smile; 
Proud  to  receive  the  form,  by  Fate  designed 
The  laircst  model  of  the  fairer  kind. 
But  hear,'  O  hear,*  the  Muse's  heavenly  voice  ! 
The  waving  woods  and  echoing  vales  rejoice : 
Attend,  ye  gales !  to  Margaretta's  praise, 
And,  all  ye  listening  Loves,  record  the  lays ! 
So  Philomela  charms  th'  Idalian  grove, 
When  Venus,  in  the  glowing  orb  of  love, 
O'er  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  extends  her  reign  ; 
The  fir^t,  the  brightest  of  the  stari^  train. 
^     What  favourite  youth  assign  the  Fates  to  rise. 
In  bridal  (M>mp  to  lead  the  blooming  prize } 
Whether  his  father's  garter'd  shield  sustains 
Trophies,  achieved  00  Gallia's  viny  plains; 


Or  smiling  Peace  a  mingled  breath  diitplayi^ 
The  patriot's  olive,  and  the  poet's  bays : 
Adorn,  ye  Fates !  the  favourite  youth  asngti'4. 
With  each  ennobling  grace  of  form,  snd  mind: 
In  merit  make  him  great,  as  great  in  blood; 
Great  without  pride,  and  amiably  good ; 
His  breast  the  guardian  ark  of  heaven-bom  law. 
To  strike  a  faithless  age  with  conscious  awe. 
In  choice  of  friends  by  manly  reason  sway'd : 
Not  fear'd,  but  honoured,  and  with  love  obey'd. 
In  courts,  and  camps  in  council,  and  letieat. 
Wise,  brave,  and  studious  to  support  the  state. 
With  candour  firm;  witliout  ambition  bold  ; 
No  deed  discolour'd  wreh  the  guilt  of  gold. 
That  Heaven  may  judge  the  choicest  blessinsB  doe. 
And  give  the  various  good  compris'd  in  you. 
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WnFN  realms  are  ravag'd  with  invasive  foc% 

Each  bosom  with  heroic  ardour  glows  ; 

Old  chiefs,  reflecting  on  their  former  deeds. 

Disdain  to  rust  with  batter'd  invalids ; 

But  active  in  the  foremost  ranke  appear. 

And  leave  young  smock-fac'd  beaux  to  guaid  tb* 

So,  to  repel  the  Vandals  of  the  stage,  [reai 

Our  veteran  bard  resumes  his  tragic  rage : 

Ha  throws  the  gauntlet  Otway  us'd  to  wield. 

And  calls  for  Englishmen  to  judge  the  field : 

Thus  arm'd,  to  rescue  Nature  from  disgrace. 

Messieurs !  lay  down  your  minstrels  and  grimaces 

The  brawniest  youths  of  Troy  the  combat  fear'd. 

When  old  Etellus  in  the  lists  appeared. 

yet  what  avails  the  champion's  giant  size. 

When  pigmies  arc  made  umpirw  of  the  prize  ? 

Your  fathers  (men  of  sense,  and  honest  bowler*) 

Disdain'd  the  mummery  of  foreign  strollers: 

By  their  examples  would  yon  fbrfn  your  taste. 

The  present  age  might  emulate  the  past 

We  hop'd  that  art  and  genins  had  secured  yon  ; 

But  soon  fecetious  Haricquin  allur'd  you : 

The  Muses  blush'd,  to  see  their  friends  exaltmr 

Tliose  elegant  delights  of  jig  and  vaulting : 

So  charm 'd  you  were,  you  ccasM  awhile  to  dote 

On  nonsense,  gargled  in  an  eunuch's  throat : 

AH  plcas'd  to  hear  the  chattering  monsters  spea^ 

As  old  wives  wonder  at  the  parson's  Greek. 

Such  light  ragoAts  and  mushrooms  may  be  good. 

To  whet  your  appetites  for  wholesome  food  : 

But  the  bold  Briton  ne'er  in  earnest  dina 

Without  substantial  haunches  and  surioins. 

In  wit,  as  well  as  war,  they  give  us  vigour; 

Cressy  was  lost  by  kickshaws  and  soup  meagre* 

Instead  of  light  desserts  and  luscious  fioth. 

Our  poet  treats  to  night  with  Spartan  broth  j 

To  which,  as  well  as  all  his  former  feasU, 

The  ladies  are  the  chief-invited  guests. 

Oown'd  with  a  kind  of  Glastonbury  bays, 

1  hat  blo6m  amid  the  winter  of  his  days. 

He  comes,  ambitious  in  his  green  decline. 

To  consecrate  his  wreath  at  Beauty's  sliriaew 

His  Oroonoko  never  fail'd  t'  engage 

The  radiant  circles  of  the  former  age : 

Each  bosom  heav'd,  all  eyes  were  seen  to  flov. 

And  sympathize  with  Isabella's  woe : 

But  Fate  reserv'd,  to  crown  bis  elder  fiune. 

The  brightest  audience  for  the  %«rUo 
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ON  THE  FmST  FIT  OF  THE  GOUT. » 

▼V  XLCOMS,  thou  friendly  earnest  of  fourscore, 
PitMniieof  wealth,  that  bast  alone  the  power 
T*  attend  the  rich,  unenvy'd  by  the  poor. 
Tlioa  that  dost  fsculapiut*  deride. 
And  o'er  hit  g^ly-pots  in  triumph  ride ; 
ThoQ  that  arfc  us'd  t'  attend  the  royal  throne, 
And  under-prop  the  head  that  bears  the  crown  ; 
Thou  that  dost  oft  in  privy  council  wait, 
And  gnaid  from  drowsy  sleep  the  eyes  of  State  ; 
Thou  that  upon  the  bench  art  mounted  high, 
And  wam'st  the  judges  how  they  tread  awry ; 
Thon  that  dost  oft  from  pampcrM  prelate's  toe 
Emphatically  urge  the  pains  below ; 
Thou  that  art  ever  half  the  city's  grace, 
And  add'st  to  solemn  noddles  solemn  pace ; 
Thou  that  art  usM  to  sit  on  ladies  knee, 
To  feed  on  jellies,  and  to  drink  cold  tea ; 
Thon  that  art  ne'er  from  velvet  slipper  free ; 
Whence  comes  this  unsought  honour  unto  me  ? 
Whence  does  this  mighty  condescension  flow  } 
To  Tiirit  my  poor  tabernacle,  < ) — ! 

Am  Jove  voucbsaf 'd  on  Ida*s  top,  'tis  said. 
At  poor  Philemon's  cot  to  take  a  bed ; 
Pleas'd  with  the  poor  but  hospitable  feast, 
Jore  bid  him  ask,  and  granted  hib  request; 
So  do  thou  grant  (for  thou  'rt  of  race  divine. 
Begot  on  Venus  by  the  god  of  wine) 
>fly  bumble  suit ! — And  either  give  me  store 
To  entertain  thee,  or  ne'er  see  me 'more. 


HbRACE,  BOOK  L  ODE  IX, 

IMITATBD. 

raoN  THE  ozpoan  and  cambeidgi  vtasis  '. 

Sjpes  the  hills  all  around  us  do  penance  in  snow. 
And  Winter's  cold  blasts  have  benumbed  us  below ; 

'  The  compilers  having  omitted  some  pretty 
▼enet,  I  have  put  them  in  here.         sa.  jomnson. 

*  Which  were  thus  dedicated,  by  Mr.  Fenton, 
to  Uontl  earl  of  Dorset  and  Middlesex : 

"  My  lord,  I  hope,  on  your  return  from  having 
been  admired  in  foreign  courts  to  adorn  our  own, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  with  •%.  privilege  the  poets 
assume,  of  being  troublesome  to  persons  of  your 
rank.  But  they  have  more  particularly  applied 
theoMelves  to  your  kmlship's  family,  in  which  a 
contioned  race  of  genius  hsa  both  advanced  their 
art,  and  encouraged  its  professors.  We  owe  the 
rise  of  our  English  tragedy  to  one  of  your  lord- 
tfaip't  ancestors,  who  6xed  us  second  to  the  Greek 
iUge  before  Shakcs()eare  wrote.  And,  my  lord, 
your  father  came  the  nearest  of  all  the  moderns 
to  Horace,  in  the  sweetness  and  gallantry  of  his 
lyrica,  and  equalled  him  in  satire.  Thus  ihe 
stream  flowf  pure  in  its  descent,  to  receive  a  far- 
ther increase  from  your  lordship.  We  read  of  a 
Scipio  pnd  a  Msseenas,  who  used  to  soften  the 
Iroablesome  honours  of  state  by  conversing  with 
the  Muses ;  and  cherished  those  arts  of  which  they 
tbemselvet  were  masters :  yet,  as  single  instances 
of  this  kind  are  net  frequent,  so  the  vein  is  very 
eeldom  Iboiid  to  have  continued  a  second  genera- 
tion. But,  in  your  lordship's  line,  Nature  seems 
iDdnttrkMs  to  picmte  the  genius  of  poetry,  by 
■ncnenivdy  uniting  deUetej  of  taite,  aadbrlght- 
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Since  the  riven,  chain'd  up,  flow  with  the  same 

speed  [read» 

As  criminals  move  tow'rds  the  psalm  they  caa'^ 
Throw  whole  oaks  at  a  time,  nay,  whole .  groves » 

on  the  fire. 
To  keep  out  the  cold,  and  new  vigour  inspire ; 
Ne'er  waste  the  dull  time  in  impertinent  thinking. 
But  urge  and  pursue  the  grand  business  of  drinking. 
Come,  pierce  3^uc  old  hogsheads,  ne'er  stint  us  in 

sherry, 
For  this  is  the  season  to  drink  and  be  merry ; 
That,  reviv»d  by  good  liquor  and  billets  together. 
We  may  brave  the  loud  storms,  80*1  defy  the  cold 

weather. 
We'll  have  no  more  of  business;  but,  friend,  a< 

you  love  us, 
Leave  it  all  to  the  care  of  the  good  folks  above  us. 
Whilst  your  appetite's  strong,  and  good-humour 

remains, 
And  active  britk  blood  does  enliven  your  veins. 
Improve  the  sweet  minutes  in  scenes  of  delight, 
L«t  your  firiend  have  the  day,  and  your  mistress  the 

night  J 
In  the  dark  you  may  try  whether  Phyllis  is  kind« 
The  night  for  intriguing  was  ever  dcsign'd  ; 
Though  she  runs  from  your  arms,  and  retires  to  a 

shade, 
.Some  friendly  kind  sign  will  betray  the  coy  maid  : 
All  trembling  you'll  find  then  the  poor  bashful 
Such  a  trespass  is  venial  in  any  beginner ;  [sinner. 
But  remember  this  counsel,  when  once  you  have 

met  her,  [better !»» 

"  Get  a  ring  from  the  fair-one,  or  something's  that 


CATULLUS,  EPIG.  V. 

TRAHSLATSXk. 

LtT»8  live,  my  dear,  like  lovers  too. 
Nor  heed  what  old  men  say  or  do. 

ness  of  wit,  with  the  greatest  abilities  for  council 
and  action.  Thus  she  reconciles  the  seasons  in 
her  most  generous  productions,  by  allowing  them 
to  bear  fruit  and  blossoms  together,  and  both  in 
perfection.  These  shining  qualities  made  your 
father  the  delight  and  wonder  of  his  age ;  and 
bad  he  not  survived  himself  in  your  lordship,  he 
had  been  the  envy  of  ours.  The  praises  which  he 
received  from  the  most  refined  wits  of  our  nation 
have  proved  real  prophecies  of  you ;  and  it  is 
with  pleasure  wc  foresee,  that  posterity,  to  deserve 
the  highest  characters,  will  fbrin  themselves  on 
the  mcKlel  of  your  family,  and  copy  from  my 
lords  of  Dorset  as  the  finf>st  originals.  But,  my 
lord,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  forfeit  all  hopes  of  your 
patronage,  by  violating  your  modesty ;  and  there- 
fore I  only  beg  leave  to  add,  that  as  the  cabinet 
and  the  field  have  been  happily  su|>pUed,  to  ren* 
der  her  migesty's  reign,  at  losst,  a  rival  to  her 
virgin  predecessor's ;  so,  to  complete  the  parallel, 
it  was  nece»ury  that  you,  my  lord,  like  anothef 
Sidney,  should  arise,  to  receive  the  softer  arts 
into  your  protection ;  tu  excite  the  young  writers- 
of  this  age  to  attempt  those  actions  in  verse, 
which  will  shine  so  uirly  distinguished  in  our 
British  story.  My  lord,  I  am  your  lordship'a 
mosthnmblfl^  and  most  obedieat  servant, 

&  FENTON." 
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FENTON^  POEMa 


The  hXUng  Sun  will  sardy  tise» 

And  dart  new  glories  through  the  skies* 

But  when  we  fall,  alas !  our  light 

WiU  set  in  everlasting  night. 

Come,  then,  let  mirth  and  amorous  play  . 

Be  all  the  business  of  the  day. 

Gite  me  this  kiss—and  this — and  this ! 

A  hundred  thousand  more. — Let*s  kiss 

Till  we  ourselves  cannot  express. 

Nor  any  lurking  spy  confess. 

The  boundless  measure  of  our  happinqsa. 


CLAUDTATPS  OLD  MAN  OF  f^ERONA. 

H  APPT  the  man,  who  all  his  days  does  pass 
In  the  paternal  cottage  of  his  race ; 
Where  first  his  trembling  infant  steps  he  try*d, 
Which  DOW  supports  his  age,  and  onoe  his  youth 

employed. 
This  was  the  cottage  his  fore&thers  knew^ 
It  saw  his  birth,  shall  see  his  burial  too; 
Unequal,  fortunes  and  ambition^s  fate 
Arc  things  experience  never  taught  him  yeL 
Him  to  strange  lands  no  rambling  humour  bore. 
Nor  breath'd  he  ever  any  air  but  of  his  native  shore. 
Free  from  all  anxious  interests  of  trade, 
No  storms  at  sea  have  e'er  disturb'd  his  head : 
He  never  battle's  wild  confusions  saw, 
Nor  heard  the  worse  confusions  of  the  law. 
A  stranger  to  the  town  and  town-employs. 
Their  dark  and  crowded  streets,  their  stink  and 
He  a  more  calm  and  brighter  sky  enjoys,    [noise ; 
Nor  does  the  year  by  change  of  consuls  know, 
The  year  his  bruit's  returning  seasons  show ; 
Quarters  and  months  in  Nature's  face  he  sees, 
In  flowers  the  Spring,  and  Autumn  on  his  trees. 
The  whole  day's  shadows,  in  his  homestead  drawn, 
Point  out  the  hourly  courses  of  the  Sun. 
Grown  old  with  him,  a  grove  adorns  his  field,  ' 
Whose  tender  setts  his  iniancy  beheld. 
Of  distant  India,  Erythnean  short^s, 
Benacus'  lake,  Verona's  neighbouring  towers, 
(Alike  unseen)  from  common  feme  has  heard, 
Alike  believes  them,  and  with  like  regard. 
Yet,  firm  and  strong,  his  grandchildren  admire 
The  health  and  vigour  of  their  brawny  sire. 
The  spacious  globe  let  those  that  will  survey. 
This  good  old  man,  content  at  home  to  stay. 
More  happy  years  shall  know,  more  leagues  and 

countries  they. 


MARTIAL, 


IIS.  z.    snc.  XLvii. 

Vv!ovtn  you,  my  friend,  in  little  room  express 
The  just  description  of  true  happiness; 
First  set  me  domn  a  competent  estate. 
But  rais'd  and  left  me  by  a  parent's  sweat ; 

'  oris  pleasure  to  improve,  but  toil  to  get:) 
Not  large,  bat  always  large  enough  to  yield 
A  cheerfiil  fire,  and  no  ungrateful  field. 
Avers<^  to  law-suits,  let  me  peace  enjoy, 

.  And  rarely  pester'd  with  a  toT^n-employ. 
Smooth  be  my  thoughts,  my  mind  serene  and  clear, 
A  healthful  body  with  such  limbs  I'd  bear 
As  should  be  grnceful,  well-proportion *d,  just, 
And  neitiier  weak^  nor  boorishly  robust. 


■Nor  fbol^  nor  knave,  bat  innocently  wise ; 

Some  friends  indulge  me,  let  a  few  suffice : 

But  suited  to  my  humour  and  degree. 

Not  nice,  but  easily  pleas'd.  and  fit  for  me; 

So  let  my  board  and  entertainments  be. 

With  wholesome  homely  food,  not  serv'd  in  stat^ 

What  tastes  as  well  in  pewter  as  in  plate. 

Mirth  and  a  glass  my  cheerful  evenings  share^ 

At  equal  distance  fitmi  debauch  and  care. 

1V>  bed  retiring,  let  me  find  it  blest 

With  a  kind  modest  spouse  and  downy  rest : 

Pleas'd  always  with  the  lot  my  Fates  assign. 

Let  me  no  change  desire,  no  change  decline  ; 

With  every  turn  of  Providence  comply. 

Nor  tir'd  with  life,  nor  yet  afraid  to  die. 


HORACE, 

BOOK   XIL      CDS  III. 

Aw  honest  mind,  to  Virtue^s  precepts  true. 
Contemns  the  fiiry  of  a  lawless  crew : 
Firm  as  a  rock  he  to  his  purpose  stands. 
And  thinks  a  tyrant's  frowns  as  weak  as  his  com- 
mands. 
Him  loudest  storms  can't  from  his  centre  move. 
He  braves  th'  almighty  thnnder  ev»n  of  Jove. 
If  all  the  heavenly  orbs,  confiis'dly  hurFd, 
Should  dash  in  pieces,  and  should  crush  the  world; 
Undaunted  he  the  mighty  crush  would  hear. 
Nor  in  his  breast  admit  a' thought  of  fear. 
Pollux  and  wandering  Heroules  of  old 
Were  by  such  acts  among  the  gods  enroll'd. 
Augustus  thus  the  shining  powers  possess'd. 
By  all  th'  immorUl  deities  caress'd ; 
He  shares  with  them  in  their  ethen^al  feasts. 
And  quaffs  bright  w'<:tar  with  the  hearenly  guests; 
This  was  ihe  path  the  firiflcing  tigers  trod. 
Dragging  the  car  that  bore  their  jolly  god, 
Who  fix'd  in  Heaven  his  crown  and  his  abode. 
Komulus  by  Mars  through  this  blest  path  was 
And  'scap'd  the  woes  of  gloomy  Acheron,   rshmrn. 
In  Virtue's  rugged  road  he  took  his  way. 
And  gain'd  the  mansions  of  eternal  day; 
For  him  ev'n  Juno's  self  proooonc'd  a  word, 
GnCteftil  to  all  th'  ethereal  council-boanL 
"  O  Ilion !  llion  \  I  with  transport  view 
The  fell  of  all  thy  wicked  peijur'd  crew ; 
Pallaf  and  I  have  borne  the  rankling  grudg« 
To  that  curst  shepherd,  that  incestuous  judge  ; 
Nay,  ev>n  I^omedon  his  gods  betray'd. 
And  basely  broke  the  solemn  oath  be  made. 
But  now  the  painted  strumpet  and  her  guest 
No  more  are  in  their  pomp  and  jewels  drast ;    . 
No  move  is  Hector  licensed  to  destroy. 
To  slay  the  Greeks,  and  save  his  peijur'd  TVoy, 
Priam  is  now  become  an-  empty  ghost, 
Doom'd  with  bis  bouse  to  tread  the  burning  coasc 
The  god  of  batUe  now  has  ceas'd  to  it)ar. 
And  I,  the  queen  of  Heaven,  pursue  my  hate  no 
I  now  the  Trojan  priestess'  son  will  give        [more. 
Back  to  his  warlike  sire,  and  let  him  live 
In  lucid  bowera,  and  give  him  leave  to  use 
Ambrosia,  and  the  nectar's  heavenly  juice; 
To  be  enroli'd  in  these  serene  abodes. 
And  wear  the  easy  order  of  the  gods. 
In  this  blest  state  I  grant  him  to  remain. 
While  Th>y  from  Rome's  divided  by  the 
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While  laTmge  beatis  ittmit  the  Trqjan  tombs. 

And  in  their  caves  nnlade  their  pregnant  wombs. 

Let  th'  exil'd  IVojans  reign  in  every  land, 

And  let  the  Capitol  triumphant  stand, 

And  all  the  tributary  world  command. 

Let  awful  Rome,  with  seven  refulgent  heads, 

Still  keep  her  conquest  o'er  the  vanquished  Medes. 

With  conquering  terrour  let  her  arms  extend 

Her  mighty  name  to  shores  without  an  end ; 

WheK  mid-land  seas  divide  the  fruitful  soil 

Pram  Europe  to  the  swelling  waves  qf  Nile. 

Let  rhem  be  greater  by  despising  gold, 

Than  digging  it  firom  forth  its  native  mould. 

To  be  the  wicked  instrument  of  ill, 

Let  sword  and  ruin  every  country  fill. 

That  strives  to  stop  the  progress  of  her  arms  j 

Not  only  those  that  sultry  Sirius  warms ; 

But  where  the  fields  in  endless  winter  lie, 

Whose  frosts  and  snows  the  Sun's  bright  rays 

defy. 
But  yet,  on  this  condition,  I  decree 
The  warlike  Romans  happy  destiny : 
lliat,  when  they  universal  rule  enjoy, 
They  not  presume  to  raise  their  ancient  Troy : 
For  then  all  ugly  omens  shall  return, 
And  l>oy  be  built  but  once  again  to  bum ; 
Ev'n  I  myself  a  second  war  will  move, 
Ev'n  I,  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove. 
If  Phcebus'  harp  should  thrice  erect  a  wall, 
And  all  of  biaas,  yet  thrice  the  work  should  fall, 
Sack'd  by  my  fiivourite  Greeks;  and  thrice  again 
The  Trojan  wives  should  drag  a  captive  chain, 
And  mourn  their  children  and  their  husbands 


TO  A  YOUm  LADY, 

wrrH  pbmton's  misckllamibs. 


But  whither  would'st  thou,  soaring  Muse,  aspire. 
To  tell  the  counsels  of  the  heavenly  choir? 
Alas '  thou  canst  not  strain  thy  weakly  strings, 
To  sing,  in  humble  notes,  such  mighty  things  : 
No  more  the  secrets  of  the  go<ls  relate, 
Thy  tongue's  too  feeble  for  a  task  so  great 


THE  ROSE. 


Seb,  Sylvia,  see,  this  new-blown  rose. 
The  image  of  thy  blush, 
Mark  how  it  smiles  upon  the  bush, 

And  triumphs  as  it  grows ! 
•«  Oh,  pluck  it  not !  we'll  come  anon," 
T1k>b  aay'st    Alas !  'twill  then  be  gone. 

Now  its  purple  beauty's  spread. 
Soon  it  will  droop  and  fall. 
And  aoon  it  will  not  be  at  all ; 

No  fine  things  draw  a  length  of  th««ad. 
Then  tell  me,  seems  it  not  to  say, 
"  Come  OB,  and  crop  me  whilst  yon  may  r" 


EPIGRAJif, 

OUT  or  MARTUL 

Miio's  from  home ;  and,  Milo  being  fcn^ 
Ills  lands  bore  nothing,  but  h«  w le  a  srni : 
Why  she  so  fruitful,  and  so  bare  the  field  f 
The  lands  lay  fiOlov,  but  the  wife  was  tillU 


BT  WAlTBa  HARTB^  II.  A. 

Trbsb  various  Strains,  where  every  talent  charms. 
Where  humour  pleases,  or.  where  passion  warms  ; 
(Strains,  where  the  tender  and  sublime  conspire, 
A  Sappho's  sweetness',  and  a  Homer's  fire) 
Attend  their  doom,  and  wait,  with  glad  surprise^ 
Th'  impartial  justice  of  Cleora's  eyes. 

Tis  hard  to  say,  what  mysteries  of  Fate, 
What  turns  of  Fortune,  on  good  writers  wait. 
The  party  slave  will  wound  them  as  he  can. 
And  danms  the  merit,  if  he  hates  the  man* 
Nay,  ev'n  the  bards  with  wit  and  laurals  crown'4, 
Bless'd  in  each  strain,  m  every  art  renown'd ; 
Misled  by  pride,  and  taught  to  sin  by  power. 
Still  search  around  ibr  those  they  may  devour ; 
like  dlvage  monarchs  on  a  guilty  throne, ' 
Who  crush  all  might  that  oan  invade  their  own. 

Others  who  hate,  yet  want  the  soul  to  dare, 
So  ruin  bards — as  beaux  deceive  the  lair : 

I  On  the  pleas'd  ear  their  soft  deceits  employ ; 
Smiling  they  wound  and  praise  but  to  destroy. 
These  are  th'  unhappy  crimes  of  modem  days. 
And  can  the  best  of  poets  hope  for  praise  ? 

How  small  a  part  of  human  blessings  share 
The  wise,  the  good,  the  noble,  and  the  fair ! 
Short  is  the  date  unhappy  Wit  can  boast; 
A  blaze  of  glory  in  a  moment  lost ! 
Fortune,  still  envious  of  the  great  man's  praise, 
Curse?  the  coxcomb  with  a  length  of  days. 
So  (Hector  dead)  amid  the  female  choir. 
Unmanly  Paris  tun'd  the  silver  lyre. 

'  Attend,  ye  Britons,  in  so  just  a  cause. 
Tis  sure  a  scandal  to  withhold  applause ; 
Nor  let  posterity,  reviling,  say, 
**  Thus  unregarded  Fenton  pass'd  away !" 
Yet  if  the  Muse  may  faith  and  merit  claim, 
(A  Muse  too  just  to  bribe  with  venal  fame) 
Soon  shalt  thou  shine  "  in  majf^ty  avow'd. 
As  thy  own  goddess  breaking  through  a  cloud  '." 
Fame,  like  a  nation-debt,  though  long  delay'd. 
With  mighty  interest  must  at  last  be  paid. 

Like  Vinci's'  strokes,  thy  verses  we  behold. 
Correctly  graceful,  and  with  labour  bold. 
At  Sappho's  woes  we  breathe  a  tender  sigh. 
And  the  soft  sorrow  steals  from  every  eye. 
Here  Spenser's  thoughts  in  solemn  numbers  roll» 
Here  lofty  Milton  seems  to  lift  the  souL 
There  sprightly  Chaucer  charms  our  hours  away 
With  stories  quaint,  and  gentle  roundelay. 

Muse !  at  that  name  each  thonght  of  pride  recall. 
Ah,  thmk  how  soon  the  wise  and  glorious  fkll ! 
What  though  the  Sisters  every  grace  impart. 
To  smooth  thy  verse,  and  captivate  the  heart  s 
Whit  though  your  charms,  my  lair  Cleora,  shine 
Bright  as  your  eyes,  and  as  your  sex  divine : 
Yet  shall  the  verses  and  the  charms  decay. 
The  boast  of  youth,  the  blessing  of  a  day ! 
Not  Chaucer's  beauties  could  survive  the  rage 
Of  wasting  Envy,  and  devouring  Age : 
One  mhigled  heap  of  ruin  now  we  see; 
Thus  Chaucer  is  >,  and  Fenton  thus  shall  be  I 

^  Fenton's  epistle  to  Southeme.    H. 

*  Tieonardo  da  Vinci.    A". 

*  Evidently  borrowed  firom  Po)e'i   Essay   oa 
Criticism,  485. 

And  mch  as  Chancer  is,  shall  9r/dca  be. 
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THE 


LIFE    OF   GAY, 

BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


John  Gay,  descended  from  an  old  family  that  had  been  long  in  possession  of  the 
manor  of  Goldworthy'  in  Devonshire^  was  bom  in  1688,  at  or  near  Barnstaple, 
where  he  was  educated  by  Mr.  Luck,  who  taught  the  school  of  that  town  with  good 
reputation,  and,  a  little  before  he  retired  from  it,  published  a  Tolume  of  Latin  and 
English  verses.  Under  such  a  master  he  was  likely  to  form  a  taste  for  poetry. 
Being  bom  without  prospect  of  hereditary  riches,  he  was  sent  to  London  in  his 
youth,  and  placed  apprentice  with  a  silk-mercer. 

How  long  he  continued  behind  the  counter,  or  with  what  degree  of  sofbiess  and 
dexterity  he  received  and  accommodated  the  ladies,  as  he  probably  took  no  ddight 
in  telling  it,  is  not  known.  The  report  is,  that  he  was  soon  weary  of  either  the 
restraint  or  servility  of  his  occupation  and  easily  persuaded  his  master  to  discharge 
him. 

The^  dutchess  of  Monmouth,  remaikable  for  inflexible  perseverance  in  her  demand 
to  be^  treated  as  a  princess,  in  1712  took  Gay  into  her  service  as  secretary.  By 
quitting  a  shop  for  such  service  he  might  gain  leisure,  but  he  certainly  advanced 
little  in  the  boast  of  independence.  Of  his  leisure  he  made  so  good  use,  that  he 
published  next  year  a  poem  on  Rural  Sports,  and  inscribed  it  to  Mr.  Pope,  who 
was  Chen  rising  fast  into  reputation.  Pope  was  pleased  with  the  honour;  and,  when 
he  became  acquainted  with  Gay,  found  such  attractions  in  his  manners  and  conver* 
sation,  that  he  seems  to  have  received  him  into  his  inmost  confidence ;  and  a  friend* 
•hip  was  formed  between  them  which4asted  to  their  separation  by  death,  without 
any  known  abatement  on  either  part.  Gay  was  the  general  favourite  of  the  whole 
association  of  wits;  but  they  regarded  him  as  a  play-fellow^  rather  than  a  partner, 
and  treated  him  v^ih  more  fondness  than  respect 

Next  year  he  published  The  Shepherd's  Week,  six  English  pastorals,  in  w;hich 
the  images  are  drawn  from  real  life,  such  as  it  appears  among  the  rustics  in  parts  of 

I  GoUtfortliy  does  not  a|rpear  in  the  Viilare.    Dr.  J.    Holdtworthy  it  probably  meant    C 
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England  remote  fixxm  London.  Steele,  in  some  papers  of  The  Guardian,  liad 
praised  Ambrose  Philips,  as  the  pastoral  writer  that  yielded  only  to  TheoGritus^ 
Virgil,  and  Spenser.  Pope,  who  had  also  published  pastorals,  not  pleased  to  be 
overlooked,  drew  up  a  comparison  of  his  own  compositions  with  those  of  Philips,  in 
which  he  covertly  gave  himself  the  preference,  while  he  seemed  to  disown  it.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  is  supposed  to  have  incited  Gay  to  write  The  Shepherd's  Wed[, 
to  show,  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  copy  nature  with  minuteness,  rural  life  most  be 
exhibited  such  as  grossness  and  ignorance  have  made  it  So  far  the  plan  was  reason- 
able ;  but  the  pastorals  are  introduced  by  a  Proeme,  written  with  such  imiution  as 
they  could  obtain  of  obsolete  language,  and  by  consequence  in  a  style  that  was  never 
spoken  nor  written  in  any  age  or  in  any  place. 

But  the  effect  of  reality  and  truth  became  conspicuous,  even  when  the  intention 
was  to  show  them  groveling  and  degraded.  These  pastorals  became  popular,  and 
were  read  with  delight,  as  just  tepresentations  of  rural  manners  and  occupations, 
by  those  who  had  no  interest  in  the  rivalry  of  the  poets,  nor  knowledge  of  the  critical 
dispute. 

In  1713  he  brought  a  comedy  called  The  Wife  of  Bath  upon  the  stage,  but  it 
received  no  applause;  he  printed  it,  however,  and  seventeen  years  after,  having 
altered  it,  and,  as  he  thought,  adapted  it  more  to  the  public  taste,  he  offered  it 
again  to  the  town;  but,  though  he  was  flushed  with  the  success  of  the  Beggar^s 
Opera,  had  the  mortification  to  see  it  again  rejected. 

In  the  last  year  of  queen  Anne's  life.  Gay  was  made  secretary  to  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Hanover.  This  was  a  station  that  naturally 
gave  him  hope*  of  kindness  iirom  every  party ;  but  the  queen's  death  put  an  end  to 
her  favours,  and  he  had  dedicated  his  Shepherd's  Week  to  Bolingbroke,  which 
Swift  considered  as  the  crime  that  obstructed  all  kindness  from  the  house  of 
Hanover. 

He  did  not,  however,  omit  to  improve  the  right  which  his  office  had  given  him  t* 
the  notice  of  the  royal  family.  On  the  arrival  of  the  princess  of  Wales*  he  wrote  a 
poem,  and  obtained  so  much  favour,  that  both  the  prince  and  princess  went  to  see 
his  What  d'  ye  call  it,  a  kind  of  mock-tragedy,  in  which  the  images  were  comic» 
and  the  action  grave;  so  that,  as  Pope  relates,  Mr.  Cromwell,  who  could  not  hear 
what  was  said,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  the  laughter  of  the  audience  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene. 

Of  this  performance  the  value  certainly  is  but  little;  but  it  was  one  of  the  lucky 
trifles  that  give  pleasure  by  novelty,  and  was  so  much  favoured  by  the  audience^ 
that  envy  appeared  against  it  in  the  form  of  criticism ;  and  Griffin,  a  player,  iu 
coi^unction  with  Mr.  Theobald,  a  man  afterwards  more  remarkable,  produced  a 
pamphlet  called  The  Key  to  the  What  d'  ye  call  it ;  which,  says  Gay,  "  calls  me 
•  blockhead,  and  Mr.  Pope  a  knave." 

But  Fortune  has  always  been  inconstant  Not  long  afterwards  (1117)  he  en- 
deavoured to  entertain  the  town  with  Three  Hours  after  Marriage;  a  comedy  written, 
as  there  b  sufficient  reason  for  believing,  by  the  joint  assistance  of  Pope  and  Artradi- 
not  One  purpose  of  it  was  to  bring  into  contempt  Dr.  Woodward  the  fossilist,  a 
man  not  really  or  justly  contemptible.  It  had  the  fate  which  such  outrages  deserve: 
die  scene  in  which  Woodward  was  directly  and  apparendy  ridiculed*  by  the  intr»» 
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duction  of  a  mummy  and  a  crocodile^  disgusted  the  audience^  and  the  perfofmanoe 
was  driven  off  the  stage  with  general  condemnation. 

Gay  is  represented  as  a  man  easily  incited  to  hope«  and  deeply  depressed  when 
his  hopes  were  disappointed.  This  is  not  the  character  of  a  hero;  but  it  may 
naturally  imply  something  more  generally  welcomcj  a  soft  and  civil  companion. 
Whoever  is  apt  to  hope  good  from  others  is  diligent  to  please  them;  but  he  that 
believes  his  powers  strong  enough  to  force  their  own  way,  commonly  tries  only  to 
please  himself. 

He  had  been  simple  enough  to  imagine  that  those  who  laughed  at  the  What  d'  ye 
call  it,  would  raise  the  fortune  of  its  author;  and,  finding  nothing  done,  sunk  into 
d^ection.  His  friends  endeavoured 'to  divert  him.  The  earl  of  Burlington  sent 
him  (1716)  into  Devonshire;  the  year  after,  Mr.  Pulteney  took  him  to  Aix;  and  in 
the  following  year  lord  Harcourt  invited  him  to  his  seat,  where,  during  his  visit,  the 
two  rural  lovers  were  killed  with  tightning,  as  is  particularly  told  in  Pope's 
Letters. 

Being  now  generally  known,  he  published  (1720)  his  poems  by  subscription  with 
fluch  success,  that  he  raised  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  called  his  friends  to  a  consul- 
tation, what  use  might  be  best  made  of  it  Lewis,  the  steward  of  lord  Oxford, 
advised  him  to  intrust  it  to  the  funds,  and  hve  upon  the  interest;  Arbuthnot  bade 
him  to  intrust  it  to  Providence,  and  live  upon  the  principal;  Pope  directed  him, 
and  was  seconded  by  Swift,  to  purchase  an  annuity. 

Gay  in  that  disastrous  year*  had  a  present  from  young  Craggs  of  some  South-sea 
atock,  and  once  supposed  himself  to  be  master  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Hit 
friends  persuaded  him  to  sell  his  share ;  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity  and  sfdendour, 
and  could  not  bear  to  obstruct  his  own  fortune.  He  was  then  importuned  to  sell  as 
much  as  would  purchase  an  hundred  a  year  for  life,  "  which,"  says  Fenton,  wiU 
make  you  sure  of  a  clean  shirt  and  a  shoulder  of  mutton  every  day."  This  counsel 
was  rejected:  the  profit  and  principal  were  lost,  and  Gay  sunk  under  the  calamity 
ao  low  that  his  life  became  in  danger. 

By  the  care  of  his  friends,  among  whom  Pope  appear^  to  have  shown  particular 
tendemesi,  his  health  was  restored;  and,  returning  to  his  studies,  he  wrote  a  tragedy, 
called  The  Captives,  which  he  was  invited  to  read  before  the  princess  of  Wales. 
When  the  hour  came,  he  saw  the  princess  and  her  ladies  all  in  expectation;  and 
advancing  with  reverence,  too  great  for  any  other  attention,  stumbled  at  a  stool,  and 
falling  forwards,  threw  down  a  weighty  japan  screen.  The  princess  started,  the 
ladies  screamed,  and  poor  Gay,  after  all  the  disturbance,  was  still  to  read  hia 
play. 

The  fate-  of  The  Captives,  which  was  acted  at  Drury-Lane  in  1723-4,  I  know 
not';  but  he  now  thought  himself  in  favour,  and  undertook  (1726)  to  write  a 
volume  of  Fables  for  the  improvement  of  the  young  duke  of  Cumberland.  For  this 
he  is  said  to  have  been  promised  a  reward,  which  he  had  doubtless  magnified  with 
all  the  wild  expectations  of  indigence  and  vanity. 

Next  year  the  prince  and  princess  became  king  and  queen,  and  Gay  was  to  ba 
great  and  happy;  but,  upon  the  settlement  of  the  household,  he  found  hinuelf  ap« 

*  Spencc. 
*  It  was  acted  seven  nights.  The  authoft  third  night  was  by  command  of  their  royal  highn«MSir  AL 
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pointed  gentleman  usher  to  th^  princess  Louisa.  By  this  offer  he  thought  himself 
insulted,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  queen,  that  he  was  too  old  for  the  place.  There 
seem  to  have,  heen  many  machinations  employed  afterwards  in  his  favour;  and  dili- 
gent court  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards  countess  of  Suffolk,  who  was  much 
beloved  by  the  king  and  queen,  to  engage  bier  interest  for  his  promotion;  but  so- 
licitations, verses,  and  flatteries,  were  'thrown  away;  the  lady  heard  them,  and  did 
nothing. 

All  the  pain  which  he  suffered  from  the  neglect,  or,  as  he  perhaps  termed  it,  the 
ingratitude  of  the  court,  may  be  supposedto  have  been  driven  away  by  the  unexampled 
success  of  the  Beggar's  Opera.  This  play,  written  in  ridicule  of  the  mus\cal  Italian 
drama,  was  first  offered  to  Cibber  and  his  bretfai^en  at  Drury-Lane,  and  rejected; 
it  being  then  carried  to  Rich,  had  the  eflect,  as  was  ludicrously  said,  of  making  Gay 
rich,  and  Rich  ga}/. 

Of  this  lucky  piece,  as  the  r«ader  cannot  but  wish  to  know  the  original  and  pro- 
gress, I  have  inserted  the  relation  which  Spence  has  given  in  Pope's  words. 

"  Dr.  Swift  had  been  observing  once  to  Mr.  Gay,  'vfh^t  an  odd  prrtty  sort  of  a 
thing  a  Newgate  pastoral  might  make.  Gay  was  inclined  to  try  at  such  a  thing  for 
some  time;  but  afterwards  thought  it  would  be  better  to  write  a  comedy  on  lihe  aunc 
plan.  This  was  what  gave  rise  to  the  Beggar's  Opera.  He  began  on  it;  -and  when 
first  he  mentioned  it  to  Swift,  the  doctor  did  not  much  like  the  project  As  he 
carried  it  on,  he  showed  what  he  wrote  to  both  of  us,  and  we  now  and  then  gave 
a  correction,  or  a  word  or  two  of  advice;  but  it  was  wholly  of  his  own  writing. — 
When  it  was  done,  neither  of  us  thought  it  would  succeed.  We  showed  it  to 
Congreve;  who,  after  reading  it  over,  said;  it  would  either  take  greatly,  or  be 
damned  confoundedly. — We  were  all,  at  the  first  night  of  it,  in  great  uncertainty 
of  the  event;  till  we  were  very  much  encouraged  by  overhearing  the  duke  of  Argyle;, 
who  sat  in  the  next  box  to  us,  say, '  It  will  do — it  must  do !  I  see  it  in  the  eyes  of  them/ 
This  was  a  good  while  before  the  first  act  was  over,  and  so  gave  us  ease  soon;  for 
that  duke  (besides  his  own  good  taste)  has  a  particular  knack,  as  any  one  now 
liring,  in  discovering  the  taste  of  the  public.  He  was  quite  right  in  this,  as  usual; 
the  good-natare  of  the  audience  appeared  stronger  and  stronger  every  act,  and  ended 
in  a  clamour  of  applause." 

Its  reception  is  thus  recorded  in  the  notes  to  the  Dunciad : 

"  This  piece  was  received  with  greater  applause  than  was  ever  known.  "  Besides 
being  acted  in  London  sixty-three  days  without  interruption,  and  renewed  the.  next 
season  with  equal  applause,  it  spread  into  all  the  great  towns  of  England;  was 
played  in  many  places  to  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  time;  at  Bath  and  Bristol  fifty, 
-8tc.  It' made  its  progress  into  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  it  was  per- 
formed twenty-four  days  successively.  The  ladies  carried  al)out  with  them  tHe  fa- 
vourite songs  of  it  in  fans,  and  houses  were  furnished  with  it  in  screens.  The  fame 
of  it  was  not  confined  to  the  author  only.  The  person  who  acted  Polly,  till  then 
obscure,  became  all' at  once  the  favourite  of  the  town;  her  pictures  were  engraved, 
and  sold  in  great  numbers ;  her  Ufe  written,  books  of  letters  and  verses  to  her  pub- 
lished,  and  pamphlets  made  even  of  her  sayings  and  jesU,  Furthermore,  it  drove 
out  of  England  (for  that  season)  th^  Italian  opera,  which  had  carried  all  before  it 
for  ten  years," 
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Of  this  perfi)nnaiice«  when  it  wu  priAted^  die  lecepdon  ma  different,  iccording 
to  Uie  different  opinions  of  its  readers.  Swift  cooimended  it  for  the  excellence 
of  its  morality,  as  a  piece  that  *'  placed  all  kinds  of  ?ice.  in  the  strongest  and  most 
odious  light;"  but  others,  and  among  them  Dr.  Herring,  afterwards  archbidiop  of  Can- 
terbury, censured  it  as  giving  encouragement  not  only  to  vice,  but  to  crimes,  by 
making  4  highwayman  the  hero)  and  dismissmg  him  at  last  unpunished.  It  lias  been 
even  said,  that  after  the  exhibition  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  the  gangs  of  robbers  wei« 
evidently  multiplied. 

Both  these  decisions  are  smely  exaggerated.  The  play,  like  many  others,  was 
plainly  written  only  to  divert,  without  any  moral  purpose,  and  is  therefore  not  likely 
to  do  good ;  nor  can  it  be  conceived,  without  more  speculation  than  life  requires  or 
admits,  to  be  productive  of  much  evil.  Highwaymen  and  house-breakers  seldom 
frequent  the  play-house,  or  mingle  in  any  elegant  diversion;  nor  is  it  possible  for 
any  one  to  imagine  that  he  may  rob  with  safety^  because  he  sees  Macheath  reprieved 
upon  the  stage. 

This  olirjection,  however,  or  some  other,  rather  political  than  moral,  obtained 
auch.  prevalence,  that  when  Gay  produced  a  second  part  under  the  name  of  Polly 
It  was  prohibited  by  the  lord  chamberlain;  and  he  was  forced  to  recompense  his 
repulse  by  a  subscription,  which  is  said  to  have  been  so  liberally  bestowed,  that  what 
he  called  oppression  ended  in  profit.  The  publication  was  so  much  fiivoured,  that 
though  the  first  part  gained  him  four  hundred  pounds,  near  thrice  as  moch  was  the 
profit  of  the  second  ^ 

He  received  yet  another  recompense  fi>r  this  supposed  hardship  in  the  affectionate 
attention  of  the  duke  and  Aitchess  of  Queensberry,  into  whose  house  he  was  taken, 
and  with  whom  he  passed  the  remaining  part  of  his  life.  The  duk^  considering  his 
want  of  economy,  undertook  the  management  of  his  money,  and  gave  it  to  him  as 
he  wanted  ii^  But  it  is  supposed,  that  the  discountenance  of  the  court  suidc  deep 
into  his  heart,  and  gave  him  more  discontent  than  the  applauses  or  tenderness  of  his 
fiiends  could  overpower.  He  soon  fell  into  his  old  distemper,  an  habitual  colic,  and 
languidied,  though  with  many  intenals  of  ease  and  cheerfiilness,  till  a  vident  fit  at 
last  seized  him,  and  hurried  him  to  the  grave,  as  Arbutbnot  reported,  with  more 
precipitance  than  he  bad  ever  known.  He  died  on  the  fourth  of  December,  1732, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  letter,  which  brought  an  account  of 
his  death  to  Swift,  was  laid  by  for  some  days  unopened,  because, '  when  he  received 
it,  he  was  imprest  with  the  preconception  of  some  misfortune. 

After  his  deatli,  was  published  a  second  volume  of  Fables,  more  political  than  the 
former.  His  opera  of  Achilles  was  acted,  and  the  profits  were  given  to  two  widow 
sisters,  who  inherited  what  he  left,  as  his  lawfiil  heirs;  for  he  died  without  a  will, 
though  he  had  gathered  three  thousand  pounds  ^  There  have  appeared  likewise, 
under  his  name,  a  comedy,  called  The  Distrest  Wife,  and  The  Rehearsal  at  Got* 
ham,  a  piece  of  humour. 

The  character  given  him  by  Pope  is  this,  that  ''  he  was  a  natural  man,  without 
design,  who  spoke  wliat  he  thought,  and  just  as  he  thought  it;''  and  that  *'  he  was 
of  a-tiihid  temper,  and  fearful  of  giving  oftence  to  the  great^;"  which  caution,  how- 
ever, says  Pope,  was  of  no  avail. 

«  Spence.  »  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 
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As  a  poei^  he  cannot  be  rated  very  high.     He  vma,  as  I  once  beard  a  femak 


critic  remark,  *'  of  a  lower  order/'  He  had  not,  in  any  great  degree,  the  i 
divinior,  the  dignity  of  genius.  Much,  however,  must  be  allowed  to  tbe  author  of 
a  new  species  of  composition,  though  it  be  not  of  the  highest  kind.  We  owe  to  Gay 
the  ballad  opera;  a  mode  of  comedy  which  at  first  was  supposed  to  delight  only  by 
its  novelty,  but  has  now,  by  the  experience  of  half  a  century,  been  found  so  wdl 
accommodated  to  the  disposition  of  a  popular  audience,  that  it  is  likely  to  keep  long 
possession  of  the  stage.  Whether  this  new  drama  was  the  product  of  judgment  or 
of  luck,  the  praise  of  it  must  be  given  to  the  inventor;  and  there  are  many 
writers  read  witli  more  reverence,  to  whom  such  merit  of  originality  cannot  be 
attributed. 

His  first  performance.  The  Rural  Sports,  is  such  as  was  easily  planned  and 
executed;  it  is  never  contemptible,  [nor  ever  excellent  The  Fan  is  one  of  those 
mythological  fictions  which  antiquity  delivers  ready  to  the  band,  but  which,  like 
other  things  that  lie  open  to  every  one^s  use,  are  of  little  value.  The  attention  na^ 
turaliy  retires  from  a  new  tale  of  Venu^  Diana,  and  Minerva. 

His  Fables  seem  to  have  been  a  favourite  work;  for,  having  published  one  volume, 
he  left  another  behind  him.  Of  this  kind  of  fables,  the  authors  do  not  appear  to 
have  formed  any  distinct  or  setded  notion.  Phsedrus  evidently  confounds  them  with 
tales;  and  Gay  both  with  tales  and  allegorical  prosopopoeias.  A  fable,  or  apol<^;ue, 
such  as  is  now  under  consideraticm,  seems  to  be,  in  its  genuine  state,  a  narrative,  in 
which  beings  iirational,  and  sometimes  inanimate,  aiifores  loqumhtr,  non  taninm 
feras,  are,  for  the  purpose  of  moral  instruction,  feigned  to  act  and  speak  with  human 
interests  and  passions.  To  this  description  the  compositions  of  Gay  do  not  always 
conform.  For  a  fable  he  gives  now  and  then  a  tak,  or  an  abstracted  alleg^ny;  and 
firom  some,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  it  will  be  difficult  to  extract 
any  moral  principle.  They  are,  however,  told  with  liveliness;  the  versification  is 
smooth;  and  the  diction,  though  now  and  then  a  little  constrained  by  the  measure 
or  the  rhyme,  is  generally  happy. 

To  Trivia  may  be  allowed  all  that  it  claims;  it  is  sprightly,  various,  and  |4easant 
The  sulgect  is  of  that  kind  which  Gay  was  by  nature  qualified  to  adorn;  yet  some 
of  his  decorations  may  be  jusdy  wished  away.  An  honest  blacksmith  might  have 
done  for  Patty  what  is  performed  by  Vulcan.  The  appearance  of  Cloacina  is  nause- 
ous and  superfluous;  a  shoe-boy  could  have  been  produced  by  the  casual  cohabitatioii 
of  mere  mortals. '  Horace's  rule  is  broken  in  both  cases;  there  is  no  dignus  pindke 
nodus,  no  difficulty  that  required  any  supernatural  interpositicm.  A  patten  may  be 
made  by  the  hammer  of  a  mortal;  and  a  bastard  may  be  dropped  by  a  human 
strumpet  On  great  occasions,  and  on  small,  the  mind  is  repelled  by  usdess  and 
apparent  felsehood. 

Of  his  Htde  poems  the  public  judgment  seems  to  be  right;  ^y  are  neither  mudi 
esteemed,  nor  totally  despised.  The  story  of  the  Apparition  is  bonrowed  from  one 
of  the  tales  of  Poggio.  Those  that  please  least  are  the  pieces  to  which  Gulliver  gave 
occasion;  f<Nr  who  can  much  delight  in  the  echo  of  unnatural  fiction  7 

Dione  is  a  counterpart  to  Amynta,  and  Pastor  Fido,  and  other  trifles  of  the  same 
kind,  easily  imitated,  and  unworthy  of  imitation.  What  the  Italians  call  comedici 
&oax  a  happy  conclusion.  Gay  calls  a  tragedy  from  a  mournful  event;  but  the  sQrit 
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of  die  Italians  and  of  Gay  is  equally  tragical.  There  is  sometliing  in  the  poetical 
Arcadia  so  remote  froin  known  reality  and  speculatiTe  possibility,  that  we  can  never 
support  its  representation  through  a  loni^  work.  A  pastoral  of  an  hundred  lines  may 
be  endured;  but  who  will  hear  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  myrtle  bowers  and  purling 
rivuletsy  through  five  acts'  Such  scenes  please  Barbarians  in  the  dawn  of  literature, 
and  children  in  the  dawn  of  life;  but  will  be  for  the  most  part  thrown  away,  as  men 
gfpw  wise^  and  nations  grow  leaniedt 
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nVltAL  SPORTS. 

lySClIBBPTO  MR.  POPS,    1^13', 

— Securi  pnelia  ruris 
PuMlimuB.  Kemesian. 


You,  who  the  sweets  of  rural  life  have  known, 
D<»5pise  th'  ungrateful  hnrrjr  of  the  tc»wn ; 
In  Wlntlsor  groves  your  easy  hours  employ, 
And,  undhittirbM,  yourself  and  Muse  enjoy. 
Thames  listean  to  thy  strains   and  silent  flows, 
And  no  rude  wind  through  rustlinjr  osiers  blows; 
"NVhilc  all  his  wondfring  nymphs  around  thee 
To-heai  the  Syrens  warble  in  thy  song.        [throng, 

But  1,  who  ne'er  was  blest  by  Fortune's  hand, 
Kur  brightened  plouglishares  in  paternal  land, 
Ix>ng  in  the  noisy  town  have  been  immur'd, 
Hespir'd  its  smok!e,  and  all  its  cares  cndur'd; 
Where  news  and  politics  divide  mankind, 
And  schemes  of  state  involve  th*  uneasy  mind : 
Faction  embroils  the  world ;  and  every  tongue 
Is  Diov'd  by  flattery,  or  with  scandal  hung  : 
Friendship,  for  sylvan  shades,  the  palace  flics, 
"Where  all  must  yield  to  interest's  dearer  ties : 
Each  ri\-al  Machiavel  with  envy  bums. 
And  honesty  forsakes  them  all  by  turns ; 
While  calumny  upon  each  party's  thrown. 
Which  lioth  promote,  and  both  alike  disown. 
Fatig\i*d  at  last,  a  calm  retreat  I  chose, 
And  sooth'd  my  harassed  mind  with  sweet  repose. 
Where  fields  and  shades,  and  the  refreshing  clime, 
Inspire  the  sylvan  song,  and  prompt  my  rhyme. 
My  Muse  shall  rove  thro'  flowery  meads  and  plains, 
Aijd  deck  with  rural  sports  her  native  strains  ; 
And  the  same  road  ambitiously  pursue, 
Frequented  by  the  Mantoan  swain  and  jrou. 

'^s  not  that  rural  sports  alone  invite, 
"But  all  the  grateful  country  breathes  delight ; 
Here  blooming  Health  exerts  her  gentle  reism, 
And  strings  the  sinews  of  th'  indusrrious  swain. 

■  This  poem  received  many  mati^rrial  corrections 
from  the  aathor,  after  it  was  first  publl&bed. 


Soon  as  the  morning  lark  salutes  the  day, 
Through  dewy  fields  I  take  my  frequent  way, 
Where  I  behold  the  farmer's  early  care 
In  tlie  revolvuig  labours  of  the  year. 

When  the  fresh  Spring  in  all  her  state  is  crown'd,^ 
And  high  luxuriant  grass  overspreads  the  ground, 
The  labourer  with  a  bending  scythe  is  seen. 
Shaving  the  sur&cc  of  the  waving  green ; 
Of  all  her  native  pride  disrobes  the  land, 
And  meads  lays  waste  before  his  sweeping  lumd ; 
While  with  the  mounting  Sun  the  meadow  glows, 
The  fading  herbage  round  be  loosely  throws : 
But,  if  some  sign  portend  a  lasting  shower, 
Th'  experienc'd  swain  foresees  the  coming  hour  ; 
His  snn-bunit  hands  the  scattering  fork  forsake. 
And  ruddy  damsels  ply  the  saving  raku ; 
In  rising  hills  the  fragrant  harvest  grows, 
And  spreads  along  the  field  in  equal  rows. 

Now  when  the  height  of  Heaven  bright  Phoebus 
And  level  rays  cleave  wide  the  thirsty  plaius,  [gains. 
When  heifers  seek  the  shade  and  cooling  lake, 
And  in  the  middle  path-way  basks  the  snake; 

0  lead  me,  guard  me,  from  the  sultry  hours. 
Hide  me,  ye  forests,  in  your  closest  bowers. 
Where  the  tall  oak  his  spreading  arms  entwines. 
And  with  the  beach  a  mutual  shade  combines; 
Where  flows  the  murmuring  brook,  inviting  dreamt* 
Where  bordering  hazle  overhangs  the  streams, 
Whose  rolling  current,  winding  round  and  round, 
\^nth  frequent  falls  makes  all  the  woods  resound  ; 
Upon  the  mossy  couch  my  limU  I  cast. 

And  e'en  at  noon  the  sweets  of  evening  taste. 

Here  I  peruse  the  Mantuau*s  Georgic  strains^ 
And  learn  the  labours  of  Italian  swains ; 
In  every  page  I  see  new  landscapes  rise. 
And  all  Hesperia  opens  to  my  eyes; 

1  wander  o'er  the  various  rural  toil, 

And  know  the  nature  of  each  diflcreut  soil ; 
This  waving  field  is  gilded  o'er  with  com, 
That  spreading  trecb  with  blu^^iiog  fruit  adom : 
Here  I  sunvy  the  purple  vintige  grow. 
Climb  round  the  poles,  and  riiio  i'l  .sraocAil  row : 
Now  I  behold  the  steed  curvet  and  Wmd, 
.And  paw  with  restless  hoof  the  smoking  groundf 
I  The  dcwlap'd  bull  now  chafes  along  the  plain^ 
\  While  burning  love  ferments  in  everj-  vein  j 
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His  wdl-armM  front  against  hta  riral  aims, 
And  by  the  dint  of  war  bis  mistresB  ciaims : 
Tbe  careful  insect  *midst  his  works  I  view, 
Now  from  the  flowers  exhaust  the  fragrant  dew ; 
With  golden  treasures  load  his  little  thighs, 
And  steer  his  distant  journey  through  the  ski^  ;  . 
Soma  against  hostile  drones  the  hive  defend. 
Others  with  sweets  the  waxen  cells  distend* 
Each  in  the  toil  his  destin'd  office  bean. 
And  in  the  little  bulk  a  mighty  soul  appears. 

Or  when  the  ploughman  leaves  the  Usk  of  day^ 
And,  trudging  homeward,  whistles  on  the  way ; 
When  the  big-udder'd  cows  with  patience  stand. 
Waiting  the  stroakings  of  the  damsel's  hand; 
No  warblinff  cheers  the  woods ;  tbe  feather*d  choir, 
To  court  kind  slumbers,  to  the  sprays  retire  : 
When  no  rude  gale  disturbs  the  sleeping  trees, 
Nor  aspen  leaves  confess  the  gentlest  breeze ; 
Engaged  in  thought,  to  Neptune's  bounds  I  stray. 
To  take  my  farewell  of  the  parting  day ; 
Par  in  the  deep  the  Sun  bis  glory  hides, 
A  streak  of  gold  the  sea  and  sky  divides : 
The  purple  clouds  their  amber  linings  sliow. 
And,  edg'd  with  fla  i  e,  roll*  every  wave  bdow : 
Here  pensive  I  behold  the  fediog  light, 
And  o'er  the  distant  billow  lose  my  sight 

Now  Night  in  silent  state  begins  to  rise, 
And  twrokling  orbs  bestrow  th'  unoloody  skies ; 
Her  borrowed  lustre  growing  Cynthia  lends, 
.And  on  the  main  a  glittering  path  extends} 
Millions  of  worlds  hang  in  the  spacious  air, 
Which  lound  their  suns  their  annual  circles  steer.; 
Sweet  contemplation  elevates  my  sense. 
While  1  survey  the  works  of  Providence.       ^ 
O  could  the  Muse  in  loftier  straius  rehearse 
The  glorious  Author  of /the  universe, 
Who  reins  the  winds,  gives  the  vast  ocean  bounds. 
And  circumscribes  the  floating  worlds  their  rounds ; 
My  soul  should  overflow  in  songs  of  praise. 
And  my  Creator^s  name  inspire  my  lays  ! 

As  in  successive  course  the  seasons  roll, 
So  ciicUng  pleasures  recreate  the  soul. 
When  genial  Spring  a  living  warmth  bestows. 
And  o'er  the  year  her  verdant  mantle  throws, 
fio  swelling  inundation  hides  the  grounds. 
But  crystal  currents  glide  within  their  bounds ; 
The  finny  brood  their  wonted  haunts  forsake, 
Ploftt  in  the  sun,  and  skim  along  the  lake , 
With  frequent  leap  they  range  the  shallow  streams. 
Their  silver  coats  reflect  the  dazzling  beams. 
Now  let  the  fisherman  his  toils  prepare, 
And  arm  himself  with  every  watery  snare ; 
His  hookM,  his  lines,  peruse  with  careful  eye. 
Increase  his  tackle,  and  his  rod  re-tye. 

When  floating  clouds  their  spongy  fleeces  drain. 
Troubling  the  streams  with  swift-descending  rain ; 
And  waters  tumbling  down  the  mountain's  side. 
Bear  the  loose  soil  into  the  swelling  tide ; 
Then  soon  as  vernal  gales  begin  to  rise. 
And  drive  the  liquid  burthen  through  the  skies, 
The  fisher  to  the  neighbouring  current  speeds, 
Whose  rapid  suHace  purls  unknown  to  weeds : 
Upon  a  rising  border  of  the  brook 
He  sits  him  down,  and  ties  the  treacherous  hook ; 
Now  expectation  chiecrs  his  eager  thought, 
His  bosom  glows  with  treasures  yet  uncaught. 
Before  bis  eyes  a  banquet  seems  to  stand, 
Where  every  guest  applauds  bis  skilftil  hand. 

Far  up  the  stream  the  twisted  hair  he  throws, 
Wkkh  down  the  murmnrjng  current  gently  flows  ; 


When,  if  or  chance  or  hnnger^s  powerftil  sway 
Directs  tbe  rbviog  trout  this  fetal  way. 
He  greedily  sucks  in  the  twining  bait. 
And  tiigs  and  nibbles  the  fellaciotts  meat  j 
Now,  happy  fisherman,  now  twitch  the  line ! 
How  thy  rod  bends  t  behold,  the  prize  is  thine  t 
Cast  on  the  bank,  he  dies  with  gasping  pains. 
And  trickling  blood  his  silver  mail  distains. 

You  must  not  every  worm  promiscuous  a'se. 
Judgment  will  tell  the  proper  bait  to  choose : 
The  worm  that  draws  a  long  immoderate  size. 
The  trout  abhors,  and  the  rank  morsel  flies  ; 
And,  if  too  small,  the  naked  fvaud*s  in  sight. 
And  fear  fbibids,  while  hunger  does  invite. 
Those  baits  will  best  reward  the  fisher's  pains. 
Whose  polish'd  tails  a  shining  yellow  stains : 
Cleanse  them  from  filth,  to  give  a  tempting  gioii* 
Cherish  the  sully*d  reptile  race  with  moss ; 
Amid  the  verdant  bed  they  twine,  they  toil. 
And  from  their  bodies  wipe  their  native  soil. 
But  when  the  Sun  displays  his  glorious  be 
And  shallow  rivers  flow  with  silver  streams, 
Then  the  deceit  the  scaly  breed  survey. 
Bask  iivthe  sun,  and  look  into  the  day : 
You  now  a  more  delusive  art  must  try. 
And  tempt  their  hunger  with  the  curious  fly. 

To  frame  the  little  animal,  provide 
All  the  gay  hues  that  wait  on  female  pride  ; 
I^t  Nature  guide  thee ;  sometimes  golden  wim 
Tbe  shining  bellies  of  the  fly  require ; 
The  peacock's  plumes  thy  tackle  must  not  fisll. 
Nor  the  dear  purchase  of  the  sable's  tail. 
Each  gaudy  bird  some  slender  tribute  brings, 
And  lends  the  growing  insect  proper  wings : 
Silks  of  all  colours  must  their  aid  impart. 
And  every  fur  promote  the  fisher's  art. 
So  the  gay  lady,  with  excessive  care. 
Borrows  the  pride  of  land,  of  sea,  and  air: 
Furs,  pearis,  and  plumes,  the  glittering  thing  dis- 
Dazzles  our  eyes,  and  easy  hearts  betrajrs.     [playv, 

Mark  well  the  various  seasons  of  the  year, 
How  the  succeeding  insect  race  appear ; 
In  this  revolving  Moon  one  colour  reigns, 
Which  in  the  next  the  fickle  trout  tiiaHaJTMi.        * 
Oft  have  I  seen  the  skilful  angler  try 
The  various  colours  of  the  treacherous  fly ; 
When  he  with  fruitless  pain  hath  skimm'd  th^brook. 
And  th«  coy  fish  ngects  the  skipping  hook. 
He  shakes  the  boughs  that  on  the  maYgm  grow. 
Which  o'er  the  stream  a  waving  forest  throw  j 
When,  if  an  insect  fell,  (his  certain  guide) 
He  gently  takes  him  from  the  whirling  tide ; 
Examines  weM  bis  form  with  curious  eyes. 
His  gaudy  vest,  his  wings,  bis  horns,  and  size. 
Then  round  his  hook  the  chosen  fur  he  winds, 
And  on  the  back  a  speckled  feather  binds ; 
So  just  the  colours  shine  through  every  part. 
That  Nature  seems  again  to  live  in  Art 
l«t  not  thy  wary  step  advance  too  near. 
While  ail  thy  hopes  hang  on  a  single  hair ; 
The  new-ibrm'd  insect  on  tbe  water  moves. 
The  speckled  trout  the  curious  snare  approves  $ 
Upon  the  curiing  sarfiu^e  let  it  glide. 
With  natural  motion  from  thy  hand  supply'd,' 
Against  the  stream  now  gently  let  it  play, 
Now  in  the  rapid  eddy  roll  away. 
The  scaly  shoals  float  by,  and,  seizM  with  fbar. 
Behold  their  fellows  tost  in  thinner  air ; 
But  soon  they  leap,  and  cktch  the  swimming  bait^ 
Plunge  00  the  hook,  and  share  an  equal  fetew 
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When  a  brak  gale  againit  the  current  blovi^ 
And  all  the  watery  plain  in  wrinklet  flowt. 
Then  let  tlie  fisherman  bit  art  repeat, 
Where  bnbblmii^  eddies  fiiTour  the  deceit. 
If  an  em^rmoni  salmon  chance  to  spy 
The  wanton  erroun  of  the  floating  fly» 
He  lifts  bia  silver  gills  above  the  flood. 
And  greedily  snclu  in  th*  unfaithful  food ; 
Then  downward  plunges  with  the  fraudAil  prey, 
And  bean  with  joy  the  little  spoil  away: 
Soon  in  sniart  pain  he  feels  the  dire  mistake, 
Lashes  the  wave,  and  beats  the  feamy  lake  j 
With  sudden  rage  he  now  aloft  a|y>ear«. 
And  in  his  eye  convulsive  anguish  bears ; 
And  now  agam,  impatient  of  the  wound. 
He  rolls  and  wreathes  his  shining  body  round; 
Then  headkmg  Ihoots  beneath  the  dashing  tide^ 
The  trembling  fins  the  boiling  wave  divide. 
Now  hope  exalts  the  fisher*s  beating  heart, 
Now  he  turns  pale,  and  fean  his  dubious  ait; 
He  views  the  tumbling  Ibh  with  longing  eyes. 
While  the  line  stretches  with  th*  unwieldy  prise  ; 
£ach  motion  humours  with  hit  stea4y  hands, 
And  one  slight  hair  the  mighty  bulk  oommanda; 
T1U,  tir'd  at  last,  despoil'd  of  all  his  strength, 
The  game  athwart  the  stream  unfolds  his  length. 
He  now,  with  pleasure,  views  the  gasping  prize 
Gnash  his  sharp  teeth,  and  roll  his  blood  -shot  eyeT; 
Hien  draws  him  to  the  shore,  with  artful  care. 
And  lifts  his  nostrils  in  the  sickening  air : 
Upon  the  bnrthen'd  tfxmm  he  floating  lies, 
Stretohes  his  quiveiing  fini,  and  gasping  diec  . 

Would  you  preserve  a  numerous  finny  race  | 
Let  jrour  fierce  dogs  the  ravenous  otter  chase     • 
(Th'  amphibions  monster  ranges  all  the  shores, 
I>arts  through  the  waves,  and  every  haunt  ex- 
Or  let  the  gin  his  lovingateps  betray,      [plores) : 
And  save  from  hostile  jaws  the  scaly  prey. 

1  never  wander  where  the  bordering  reeds 
O'erlook  the  muddy  stream,  whose  tangling  weeds 
Perplex  the  fisher ;  I  nor  choose  to  bear 
The  thievish  nightly  net,  nor  barbed  spear; 
Nor  drain  I  ponds,  the  golden  carp  to  take, 
Vor  troll  for  pikes,  dispeoplers  of  the  lake ; 
Around  the  steel  no  tortur'd  worm  shall  twine^ 
No  blood  of  living  insect  stain  my  line. 
Let  me,  less  cruel,  cast  the  feather'd  hook 
With  pliant  rod  athwart  the  pebbled  brook. 
Silent  along  the  mazy  margin  stray. 
And  with  the  for-wrooght  fly  ddude  the  prey« 
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Now,  sporting  Muse,  draw  in  the  flowing  reins. 
Leave  the  clear  streams  awhile  for  snrniy  plains. 
Should  you  the  various  arms  and  toib  rchieane. 
And  all  the  fisheimtn  adorn  thy  verse'; 
Should  you  the  wide  encircling  net  display. 
And  in  its  spacions  arch  enclose  the  sea ; 
Then  haul  the  plunging  load  upon  the  land. 
And  with  the  toal  and tnrbot  hide  the  sand; 
It  would  CKtend  the  growing  theme  too  long. 
And  tire  the  reader  with  the  watery  song. 

Let  the  keen  hunter  ftom  the  chase  r^f^ah^ 
Kor  render  all  the  ploughman's  labour  vain. 
When  Ceres  pours  out  plenty  from  her  horn. 
And  doChcf  the  Asldf  with  goldMi  oais  Of  oonb 


Now,  now,  ye  reapers,  to  your  task  repair, 
Haste !  save  the  product  of  the  bounteous  year  t 
To  the  wide-gathering  hook  long  furrows  yield. 
And  rising  sheaves  extend  through  all  the  fleldj 

Yet,  if  for  sylvan  sports  thy  bosom  glow, 
I^  thy  fleet  greyhound  uige  his  flying  foe. 
With  what  delight  the  rapid  course  I  view ! 
How  does  my  eye  the  circling  race  pursue ! 
He  snaps  deceitful  air  with  empty  jaws; 
The  subtle  hare  darU  swift  beneath  his  paws; 
She  flie$,  he  stretches,  now  with  nimble  bound 
Eager  he  presses  on,  but  overshoots  his  ground; 
She  turns,  he  winds,  and  soon  regains  the  way. 
Then  tears  with  gory  mouth  the  screaming  prey. 
What  various  qport  does  rural  life  afibrd  1 
A^liatunbought  dainties  heap  the  wholesome  board  1 

Nor  less  the  spaniel,  skilful  to  betray, 
Rewards  the  fowler  with  the  featber'd  prey. 
Souias  the  labouring  horse,  with  swelling  veina^ 
Hath  safely  hous'd  the  farmer's  doubtful  gains. 
To  sweet  repast  th'  unwary  partridge  flies. 
With  joy  amid  the  scattered  harvest  lies; 
Wandering  in  plenty,  danger  he  forgets, 
Nor  dreadii  the  slavery  of  entangling  nets. 
The  subtle  dog  scours  with  sagacious  nose 
Along  the  field,  and  snuflb  each  breeze  that  blows  | 
Agsjnst  the  wind  he  takes  his  prudent  way. 
While  the  strong  gale  directs  him  to  the  prey  ; 
Now  the  warm  scent  assures  the  covey  near. 
He  treads  with  caution,  and  he  points  with  feut 
Then  (lest  some  sentry-fowl  the  firand  descry. 
And  bid  his  fellows  from  the  danger  fly) 
Close  to  the  ground  in  expectation  lies. 
Till  in  the  snare  the  fluttering  covey  rise. 
Soon  as  the  blushing  light  begins  to  spread. 
And  glancing  Phoebus  gilds  the  mountain's  headL 
His  early  flight  th''ill-foted  partridge  Ukes, 
And  quits  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  brakes. 
Or,  when  the  Sun  casts  a  Reclining  ray. 
And  drives  his  chariotdown  the  western  way. 
Let  your  obsequious  ranger  searoh  around, 
l^liere  yellow  stubble  withers  on  the  ground  j 
Nor  will  the  roving  bpy  direct  in  vain, 
But  numerous  coveys  gratify  thy  pain. 
When  the  meridian  Sun  contracts  the  shade. 
And  frisking  heifers  seek  the  cooling  glade  ; 
Or  when  the  country  floats  with  sudden  rains. 
Or  drinng  mists  defiice  the  moisten'd  plains  ; 
In  vain  his  toils  th'  unskilful  fowler  tries. 
While  in  thick  woods  the  feeding  partridge  lies. 

Nor  must  the  sporting  verse  the  gun  fbrb^. 
But  what's  the  fowler's  be  the  Muses'  care. 
See  how  the  well-uught  pointer  leads  the  way: 
The  scent  grows  warm ;  he  stops ;  he  springs  th« 
The  fluttering  covevs  from  the  stubble  rise,  [pray  | 
And  on  swift  wing  divide  the  sounding  skies ; 
The  scattering  lead  pursues  the  certain  sight. 
And  death  in  thunder  overtakes  their  flight 
Cool  breathes  the  morning  air,  and  Winter's  haafi 
Spreads  wide  her  hoary  mantle  o'er  the  land; 
Now  to  the  copse  thy  lesser  qpaniel  take, 
Teach  him  to  ran^  the  ditch,  and  force  the  brake  ; 
Not  closest  coverts  can  protect  the  gamo : 
Haik!  the  dog  opens;  Uke  thy  certain  aim. 
Tlie  woodcock  flutters:  how  he  wavering  flies ! 
Th«  wood  resounds :  he  wheels,  he  drops,  ha  dis^ 

Hie  towering  hawk  let  future  poets  tmg. 
Who  terronr  bears  upon  his  soaring  wing : 
Let  them  on  high  the  frighted  hern  survey. 
And  lofty  luimheiB  point  their  airy  firay. 
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Nor  shall  the  mounting  lark  the  Muse  detain. 
That  greets  the  morning  with  his  early  strain ; 
li^iien,  'midst  his  song,  the  twinkling  glass  betrays, 
While  from  each  angle  flash  the  glancing  rays. 
And  in  the  Sun  the  transient  colours  blaze. 
Pride  lures  the  little  warbler  from  the  skies : 
The  ligfat-cnamour'd  bird  deluded  dies. 

But  still  the  chase,  a  pleasing  task,  remains; 
The  hound  must  open  in  these  rural  strains. 
Soon  as  Aurora  drives  away  the  night. 
And  edges  eastern  clouds  with  rosy  light, 
The  hcaJthy  huutsman,  with  the  cheerful  horn, 
Summons  the  dogs,  and  greets  the  dappled  mom  ; 
llie  jocund  thunder  wakes  th'  enlivcn'd  hounds. 
They  rouze  from  sleep,  and  answer  sounds  for 

sounds; 
Wide  through  the  furzy  iield  their  rout  they  take, 
Their  bleeding  bosoms  force  the  thorny  brake  : 
The  flying  game  their  smoking  no<;tnls  trace,     , 
No  bounding  hedge  obstructs  their  eager  pace ;  • 
The  distant  mountains  echo  from  afar. 
And  hanging  woods  resound  the  flying  war: 
The  tuntful  noise  the  sprightly  courser  hears, 
Paws  the  grern  turf,  and  pricks  his  trembling 

eai-s; 
The  slacken'd  rein  now  gives  him  all  his  speed, 
iBack  flies  the  rapid  ground  beneath  the  steed ; 
Hills,  dnUs,  and  forests,  fisir  behind  remain. 
While  the  warm  sceut  draws  on  the  deep-mouth*d 

train. 
Whore  shall  the  trembllHg  hare  a  shelter  find  ? 
Hark !  death  advancc-s  in  each  gust  of  wind ! 
Now  strataucms  and  doubling  wiles  she  tries. 
Now  circling  turns,  and  now  at  large  she  flics ; 
Till,  spent  at  last,  she  pants,  and  heaves  for  brc^ath, 
Then  lays  her  down,  and  wait^  devouring  death. 

•  But  stay,  adventurous  Muse !  hast  thou  the  force 
To  wind  the  twisted  horn,  to  guide  the  horse  ? 
To  keep  thy  seat  unmov'd,  has*  thou  the  skill, 
0*cT  the  hififh  gate,  and  down  the  headlong  hill  r 
Cansi  thou  the  stag*a  laborious  chase  direct. 
Or  the  strong  fox  through  all  his  arts  detect? 
The  theme  demands  a  more  cxperieneM  lay : 
Ye  mighty  hunters  !  spare  this  weak  ess;ty. 

O  happy  plains,  remote  from  wars  alarms, 
And  nil  the  ravages  of  lio^tile  anns ! 
And  happy  shephciiis,  who,  secure  from  fear, 
On  open  downs  preserve  your  fleecy  care  ! 
Whose  spacious  bams  groan  with  increasing  store. 
And  whirling  flails  disjoint  the  cracking  floor ! 
No  barbarous  soldier,  bent  on  cruel  spoil, 
Spreads  desolation  o'er  your  fertile  soil ; 
No  trampling  steed  lays  waste  the  ripen'd  grain. 
Nor  crackling  fires  devour  the  promised  gain  : 
Ko  flaming  beacons  cast,  their  blaze  afar. 
The  dreadful  signal  of  invasive  war  : 
No  trumpet's  clangour  wounds  the  motlier's  car, 
■    And  calls  the  lover  from  his  swooning  fair. 
What  happiness  the  rural  maid  attends, 
In  cheerful  labour  while  each  day  she  spends  ! 
She  gratefully  receives  what  Heaven  has  sent. 
And,  rich  in  poverty,  enjoys  content. 
(Such  hapjiiness,  and  such  unbfemi.<hM  fame. 
Ne'er  glad  the  Ivjsom  of  the  courtly  dame) : 
She  never  feels  the  spleen's  imagin'd  pains. 
Nor  melancholy  stagnat^'s  in  her  veins; 
She  never  loses  life  in  thoughtless  ease. 
Nor  on  the  velvet  couch  invites  disease ; 
Her  home-spun  dress  in  simple  neatness  lies, 
And  for  no  glaring  equipage  she  sighs  : 


Her  reputation,  which  is  all  her  booft, 

In  a  malicious  visit  ne'er  was  lost ; 

No  midnight  masquerade  her  beauty  wears, 

And  health,  not  paint,  the  fading  bloom  repaifib 

If  love's  so^  passion  in  her  bosom  reign. 

An  equal  passion  warms  her  happy  swain ; 

No  homebred  jars  her  quiet  stete  control, 

Nor  watchful  jealousy  torments  her  soul ; 

With  secret  joy  she  sees  her  little  race 

Hang  on  her  breast,  and  her  small  cottage  grace  2 

The  fleecy  ball  their  busy  fingers  cull, 

Or  from  the  spindle  draw  the  lengthening  wool : 

Thus  flow  her  hours  with  constant  peace  of  mind. 

Till  age  the  latest  thread  of  life  unwind. 

Ye  happy  fields,  unknown  to  noise  and  strife, 
Tlie  kind  rewarders  of  industrious  life  ; 
Ye  shady  woods,  where  once  I  us'd  to  rove, 
Alike  indulgent  to  the  Muse  and  Love ; 
Ye  murmuring  streams  that  in  meanders  roll. 
The  sweet  composers  of  the  pensive  soul ! 
Farewell ! — ^The  city  calls  me  from  your  bowers: 
Farewell,  amusing  thoughts,  and  peaceful  hours  l 


THE  FAN. 
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T«»  fi  it  tfi^Xt  X'f^"' 

Horn.  lUad.  xlt.  315. 


I  SING  that  graceful  toy,  whose  waving  play 
With  gentle  pales  relie\  cs  the  sultry  day : 
Not  the  wide  fan  by  Pei-bian  dames  display'd. 
Which  o'er  their  beauty  casts  a  grateful  shade  j 
Nor  that  long  known  in  China's  artful  land. 
Which,  while  it  cools  tlie  face,  fatigues  the  baod^ 
Nor  shall  the  Muse  in  A&ia|^ climates  rove, 
To  seek  in  Indostan  some  >picy  grove. 
Where,  streteh'd  at  ease,  the  panting  lady  lies. 
To  shun  the  fervour  of  meridian  skies, 
While  sweating  slaves  catch  every  breeze  of  air. 
And  with  wide -spreading  fans  refresh  tliefair; 
No  busy  gnats  her  pleasing  dreams  molest. 
Inflame  her  cheek,  or  ravage  o'er  her  breast  j 
But  artificial  zephyrs  round  her  fly. 
And  mitigate  the  feviT  of  the  sky* 

Nor  shall  Bermudas  long  the  Muse  detain. 
Whose  fragrant  forests  bloom  in  Waller's  strain. 
Where  breathing  sweets  from  every  Add  ascend. 
And  the  wikl  woods  with  golden  apples  bend. 
Yet  let  me  in  some  odorous  shade  repose, 
Whilst  in  my  verse  the  fair  palmetto  grows  : 
TJke  the  till  pine  it  shoots  its  stately  head  ; 
From  the  broad  top  dcpemting  branches  spread^ 
No  knotty  limbs  the  taper  body  wean ; 
Hung  on  each  bou.^;h  a  single  leaf  appears. 
Which,  shrivell'd  in  its  infancy,  remains 
Like  a  clos'd  fan,  nor  stretches  wide  its  Teins, 
But,  as  the  seasons  in  their  circle  run, 
Opes  its  ribb'd  surface  to  the  nearer  Sun : 
B4>ncath  this  shade  the  weary  peasant  lies, 
PluQks  the  broad  leaf,  and  bids  the  brce^set  rise,     j 
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Slay,  wandertiig  Muse!  nor  rove  in  foreign 
ciimet ; 
To  thy  own  native  ^bore  confine  thy  rhymes. 
Assist,  ye  Nine,  your  loftiest  notes  employ; 
Say,  what  celestial  skill  contrivM  the  toy , 
Say,  how  this  instrument  of  Love  began, 
And  in  immortal  strains  display  the  Fan. 

Stn-pbon  had  long  confessed  his  amorous  pain, 
Which  gay  Corinna  rallied  with  disdain  : 
Sometimoft  in  broken  words  he  sighed  his  care, 
lA>ok'0  pale,  and  trembled  when  he  vtcw'd  the  fair; 
With  bolder  freedoms  now  the  youth  advanc'd, 
He  drcas'd,  he  laugh'd,  he  sung,  he  rhym'd,  he 

danc*d ; 
Kow  caird  more  powerful  pfiescnts  to  his  aid, 
And,  to  s^'ouce  the  mistress,  bribM  the  maid ; 
Smooth  flattery  in  her  softer  hours  apply 'd. 
The  surest  charm  to  bend  the  force  of  pride ; 
But  still  unmovM  remains  the  scornful  dame. 
Insults  her  captive,  and  derides  his  flame, 
When  Strephon  saw  his  vows  dispcrs'd  in  air. 
He  sought  in  solitude  to  lose  his  L*are ; 
Relief  in  solitude  he  sought  in  vain, 
It  serv'd,  like  music,  but  to  feed  his  pain. 
To  Venus  now  the  slighted  boy  complains. 
And  calls  the  goddt'ss  in  these  tender  strains  r 

"  O  potent  queen !  from  Neptune V  empire 
sprung. 
Whose  glorious  birth  admiring  Nereids  sung, 
Who  *iniflst  the  fragrant  plains  of  Cyprus  rove, 
Whoee  radiant  presence  gilds  the  Paphian  grove. 
Where  to  thy  name  a  thousand  altars  rise, 
And  curling  clouds  of  incense  hide  the  skies : 
O  beauteous  goddess !  teach  me  how  to  move. 
Inspire  my  tongue  with  eloquence  of  love ! 
If  lost  Adonis  e'er  thy  bosom  warmM, 
If  e'er  his  eyes  or  godlike  fi^re  chami*d, 
Think  on  those  hours  when  first  you  felt  the  dart, 
Think  on  the  restless  fever  of  thy  heart; 
Think  bow  you  pine  in  absence  of  the  swain : 
By  those  uneasy  minutes  know  my  pain 
£v*n  while  Cydippe  to  Diana  bows, 
And  at  her  shrine  renews  her  virgin  vows. 
The  lover,  taught  by  thee,  her  pride  o*ercame; 
She  reads  his  oaths,  and  feels  an  equal  flame. 
Oh,  may  my  flame,  like  thine,  Acontius,  prove  I 
May  Venus  dicUte,  and  reward  my  loVe  • 
Wlien  crowds  of  suitors  Atalanta  try*d. 
She  wealth  and  beauty,  wit  and  fame,  defyM ; 
Each  daring  lover,  with  adventurous  pace. 
Pursued  his  wishes  in  the  dangerous  rare ; 
Like  the  swift  hind,  the  bounding  damsel  flics, 
Strains  to  the  goal,  the  distanced  lover  dies. 
Hippomenes,  O  Venus !  was  thy  care. 
You  taught  the  swain  to  stay  the  flying  fair ; 
Thy  golden  present  caught  the  virgin  eyes ; 
She  stoops  ;  he  rushes  on,  and  gains  the  prize. 
Say,  Csrprian  deiiy,  what  gift,  what  art. 
Shall  bumble  into  love  Corinna^s  hoart } 
If  only  some  bright  toy  can  charm  her  sij^ht. 
Teach  me  what  present  may  suspend  her  flight'* 
1'hus  the  desponding  youth  his  flame  declares : 
The  goddess  with  a  nod  his  passion  hears. 
Far  in  Cythcra  stands  a  spacious  grave. 
Sacred  to  Venus  and  the  god  of  fx>ve : 
Ht're  the  luxuriant  myrtle  rears  her  head, 
like  the  tall  oak  the  fragrant  branches  spread  ; 
Here  Nature  all  her  sweets  profusely  pours, 
And  paints  th'  enameird  grouud  with  various 

flowers;  I 


Deep  in  the  gloomy  glade  a  grotto  bends. 
Wide  through  the  craggy  rock  an  arch  extends, 
The  rugged  stone  is  cloth'd  with  mantling  vines. 
And  round  the  cave  the  creeping  woodbine  twincai 

Here  busy  Cupids,  with  pernicious  art, 
Form  the  stitiT  bow,  and  forge  the  fatal  dart ; 
All  share  the  toil ;  while  some  the  bellows  ply. 
Others  with  feathers  teach  the  shafb  to  fly : 
Some  with  joint  Torcc  whirl  sound  the  stony  wheel, 
Where  streams  the  sparklhig  fire  from  tempered 

.   steel; 
Some  point  their  arrows  with  the  nicest  skill. 
And  with  the  warlike  store  their  quivers  filL 

A  different  toil  another  forge  employs  • 
Here  the  loud  hammer  fashions  female  toys ; 
Mence  is  the  fair  with  ornament  supplyM  j 
Hcace  spring  the  glitterin,';  Implements  of  pride  ; 
FjiCh  triiik€*t  tliat  adorns  tlie  modem  dame 
First  to  these  little  artists  owM  its  frame : 
Here  an  unOnish'd  diamond  crosslet  lay, 
To  which  soft  lovers  adoration  pay ; 
There  was  the  polish'd  crystal  bottle  seen. 
That  with  quick  scents  revives  the  modish  spleen  ; 
Here  the  yet  rude  unjomted  snuff-box  lies. 
Which  serves  the  rallied  fbp  fir  Smart  replies; 
There  pilw  of  paper  rose  in  gilded  reams, 
The  future  records  of  the  lover's  flames  ; 
Flere  clouded  canes  'midst  heaps  of  toys  are  foond^ 
And  inlaid  tweczer-cases  strow  the  ground ; 
There  stands  the  toilette,  nursery  of  charms, 
Completely  fumish'd  with  bright  Beauty's  arms ; 
The  patch,  the  powder-box,  pulville,  perfumes. 
Pins,  paint,  a  flattering  glass,  and  black-lead 
combs. 
The  toilsome  hours  indiflFerent  Ikbour  slide. 
Some  work  the  file,  and  some  the  graver  guide  j 
From  the  loud  anvil  the  quick  blow  rebounds. 
And  their  raisM  arms  descend  in  tuneAd  sounds. 
Thus  when  Scmhramis,  in  ancient  days. 
Bade  Bsbylon  her  mighty  bulwarks  raise, 
A  swarm  of  labouren  diflfercnt  tasks  attend : 
Here  pullies  make  the  ponderous  oak  ascend ; 
With  echoing  strokes  the  crbggy  quarry  groans, 
While  there  the  chissel  forms  the  shapeless  stones; 
The  weighty  mallet  deals  resounding  blows, 
Till  the  proud  battlements  her  towers  enclose. 

Now  Venus  moimts  her  ear,  she  shakes  the  leius. 
And  steers  her  turtles  to  Cythera's  plains  { 
Straight  to  the  grot  with  graceful  step  she  goes, . 
Her  loose  ambrosial  hair  behind  her  flows : 
The  swelling  bellows  heave  for  breath  no  more  ; 
All  drop  their  silent  hammers  on  the  floor ; 
In  deep  suspense  the  mighty  labour  stands ;  . 
While  thus  the  godcV^ss  spoke  her  mild  commands  i 
"  Industrious  Loves !  your  present  toils  forbear , 
A  more  important  task  demands  your  care: 
I/mg  has  the  scheme  employed  my  thoughtful  mind. 
By  judgment  ripen'd,  and  by  time  reiln'd. 
'Iliat  glorious  bird  have  ye  not  often  seen, 
^^'h^  draws  the  car  of  tlie  cek>stial  qu(*en  ? 
Have  ye  not  oft  surveyM  his  Tarj-injf  dyes. 
His  tail  all  gildod  o'er  with  Argus'  eyes  ? 
Have  vc  not  soen  him  in  a  ^mny  liay 
Unfurl  his  plumes,  and  all  his  pride'display ; 
Then  suddtnily  contract  hb  dazKlingtRun, 
And  with  long-trailins:  feathers  sw-».p  the  plain  ? 
T.eam  from  this  hint,  let  this  instrnet  your  art ; 
Tlijn  taper  sticks  must  from  one  ce«itre  part : 
fx't  these  into  the  quadrant's  foi m  divide. 
The  spreading  ribs  with  snowy  paper  bids  ; 
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Here  sball  the  pencil  bid  its  colours  flpw^ 
And  make  a  miniature  creation  grow. 
Let  the  machiDe  ia  equal  foldings  close. 
And  now  its  plaited  surface  wide  dUposCk 
So  shall  the  tiftir  her  idle  hand  employ,     . 
And  grace  each  motion  with  the  restless  toy ; 
With  varioas  play  hid  grateful  zephyrs  rise, 
While  Love  in  every  grateful  zephyr  flies." 

The  master  Cupid  tiQ^es  out  the  lines. 
And  with  judicious  h&nd  the  draught  designs : 
Th*  expecting  Loves  with  joy  the  model  view, 
And  the  joint  labour  eagerly  pursue.    . 
Some  slit  their  arrows  with  the  nicest  art. 
And  into  sticks  convert  the  shiverM  dart; 
The  breathing  bellows  wake  the  sleeping  fire. 
Blow  off  the  cinders,  and  the  sparks  aspire ; 
Their  arrow's  point  they  soften  in  the  flame. 
And  sounding  hammeis  break  iti>  barbed  frame : 
Qf  this- the  little  pin  they  neatly  mold. 
From  whence  their  arms  the  spreading  sticks  un* 

fold ; 
In  equal  plaits  they  now  the  paper  bend. 
And  at  just  distance  the  wide  ribs  extend  j 
Then  on  the  frame  they  mount  the  limber  skreen, 
And  finish  instantly  the  new  machine. 

The  goddess,  pleased,  the  curious  work  receives, 
Kemonnts  her  chariot,  and  the  grotto  leaves ; 
'    With  the  light  Fan  she  moves  the  yielding  air. 
And  gales,  till  then  unknown,  play  round  the  fair. 

Unhappy  lovers,  how  will  yc  withstand. 
When  these  new  arms  shall  grace  your  charmer's 

hand  ? 
Tn  ancient  times,  when  maids  in  thought  were  pure. 
When  eyes  were  artless,  and  the  look  demure ; 
When  the  wide  ruff  the  well-tum'diAeck  eqcloi^d, 
And  heaving  bretists  within  the  stays  repoa'd; 
When  the  close  hood  ooncoard  the  modest  .ear. 
Ere  black-lead  combs  disowned  the  virgin's  hairs 
Then  in  the  muif  unactive  Angers  lay, 
Kur  taught  the  Fan  in  fickle  forms  to  play. 

How  art  the  sex  Improv-d  in  amorous  arts  ! 
What  new-found  snares  they  bait  for  human  hearts ! 

When  kMling  war  the  ravag'd  globe  ran  o'er. 
And  fattened  thirsty  plains  with  human  gore. 
At  first,  the  brandished  arm  the  javelin  threw. 
Or  sent  winged  arrows  from  the  twanging  yew ;  .. 
In  the  bright  air  the  dreadful  falchion  shone. 
Or  whist^g  slings  dismissed  th'  uncertain  stone. 
Now  men  those  lest  destructive  arms  diespisc ; 
Wide-wasteful  death  from  thundering  canuun  flies  : 
One  hour  with  more  battalions  stroxys  the  plain, 
Than  we^e  of  yore  in  weekly  battles  slain. 
So  Love  with  fatal  airs  the  nymph  supplies, 
der  dress  disposes,  and  direct  her  eyes. 
Tlie.  bosom,  now  its  panting  beauties  shows ; 
Th>  exp€rienc*d  eye  reristless  glances  throws ; 
Vow  vary'd  patches  wander  o^er  the  face, 
And  strike  each  gazer  with  a  borrow'd  grace  ; 
The  fickle  head>dresB  sinks,  imd  now  aspired 
A  towery  front  of  lace  on  branching  wires  ; 
The  curling  hair  Ih  tortur'd  ringlets  flows» 
Or  round  the  face  in  laboured  order  growl. 
How  shall  I  soar,  and  on  uqweaty  wing 
Trace  varying  habits  upward  to  their  spring !  , 

What  force  of  thought,  what  numbers,  can  express 
Th'  inconstant  eqnipage  of  female  dress  I 
How  the  strait  stays  the  slender,  waist  constram, 
JHow  to  adjust  the  mantean's  sweeping  Inm !     . 
What  fancy  can  the  petticoat  surround. 
With  the  capacioua  hoop  of  whale-bone  bound  I 


But  stay,  presumptiioiu  M«se !  aor  boldly  d«rt 

The  toilette's  sacred  mysteries  declare.  ^ 

Let  a  j.ust  distance  be  to  beauty  paid ; 
None  here  must  enter  but  the  trusty  maid* 
Should  you  the  wardrobe's  magazihe  reheaise, 
And  glossy  mantean's  rustle  in  thy  verse  ; 
Should  you  the  rich  brocaded  suit  unfold. 
Where  rising  flowcn  grow  stiff  with  frosted  gold  ; 
The  dazzled  Muse  would  from  her  subiect  stimy« 
And  in  a  maze  of  fashions  lose  her  way. 
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Oltmfus^  gates  unfold ;  in  Heaven's  high  tovecs 
Api)ear  in  council  all  th'  immortal  powers. 
Great  Jove  above  the  rest  exalted  sate. 
And  in  his  mind  revolv'd  succeeding  fate ; 
His  awful  eye  with  ray  sdperbr  shone; 
The  thunder-grasping  eagle  guards  his  throne  | 
On  silver  clouds  the  great  assembly  laid. 
The  whole  creation  at  one  viev  survcy'd. 

But  see !  fair  Venus  comes  in  all  ber  state ; 
The  wanton  Loves  and  Graces  round  her  wait| 
With  her  loose  robe  ofiicious  Zephyrs  play. 
And  strew  with  odoriferous  flowers  the  way; 
In  her  bright  hand  she  waves  the  fluttering  Fan  ; 
And  thus,  in  melting  sounds,  her  speech  began : 

**  Assembled  powers !  who  fickle  mortals  guide. 
Who  o'er  the  sea,  the  skies,  and  earth,  preside; 
Ye  foontains  !  whence  all  human  blessings  flow. 
Who  pour  your  bounties  on  the  world  below ; 
Bacchus  fhst  niis'd  and  prun'd  the  climbing  vine. 
And  taught  the  grape  to  stream  with  generous  wine; 
Industrious  Ceres  tam'd  the  savage  ground, 
And  pregnant  fields  with  golden  harvests  cromi'd  ; 
Flora  with  bloomy  sweeU  enrichM  the  year ; 
And  fhiitful  Autumn  is  Pomona's  care.  . 
I  first  taught  woman  to  subdue  mankind. 
And  all  her  native  charms  with  dress  refiiii'd ; 
Celestial  synod !  this  machine  survey. 
That  shades  the  face,  or  hids.oool  Zephyn  play; 
If  conscious  blushes  on  her  cheek  aris^ 
With  this  she  vejls  them  firom  her  lover's  eyes ; 
No  levell'd  glance  betrasrs  her  amorous  heart. 
From  the  Fan's  ambush  she  directs  the  dait. 
The  royal  sceptre  shines  in  Juno's  hand, 
^nd  twisted  thunder  speaks  great  Jove's  command  j 
On  Pallas'  arm  the  Gorgon  shield  appcara. 
And  Neptune's  mighty  grasp  the  trident  bean ; 
Ceres  is  with  the  bending  sickle  seen. 
And  the  strong  bow  points  out  the  Cynthian  queen ; 
Henceforth  thd  wavmg  Fan  my  hands  shall  grace. 
The  waving  Fan  supply  the  sceptie's  place. 
Who  shall,  ye  powers !  the  forming  pencil  hold  ? 
What  story  shall  the  wide  machine  unfold  ? 
I^t  loves  and  Graces  lead  the  dance  arovnd, 
With  myrtle-wreaths  and  flowery  cbaplets  c 
Let  Cupid's  arrow  straw  the  smiling  plaiw 
With  unresisting  nymphs  and  amorous  swai.„ 
May  glowing  pictures  o'er  the  surboe  shine. 
To  naelt  slow  virgins  with  a  warm,  design  !" 

Diana  rose,  with  silver  crescent  crown'd. 
And  fixM  her  UKxiest  eyes  upon  the  grotpind  ; 
Then  with  becoming  mien  she  rais'd  herjhefd. 
And  thus,  with  graceful  voice,  tiie  viigm  md  s 

"  Has  woman  then  forgot  all  former  wilM^ 
Th«  watchful  ogle,  and  deiwiTe  niln  I 
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Don  man  afainit  her  charms  too  powerful  prore  ? 
Or  are  the  sex  groim  noTices  in  love  ? 
Why  then  theie  arms }  or  why  should  artful  eyes. 
From  this  slight  ambush,  conquer  by  surprise  ? 
No  guilty  thought  the  spotless  virgin  knows, 
And  o'er  her  cheek  no  conscious  crimson  glows. 
Smce  blushes  then  firom  shame  aloae  arise. 
Why  should  we  veil  them  from  her  lover's  eyes  } 
Let  Cupid  rather  give  up  his  command. 
And  trust  his  arrows  in  a  female  hand. 
Have  not  the  gods  already  cherished  pride, 
And  woman  with  destructive  arms  supply'd  t 
Neptune  on  her  bestows  his  choicest  stores. 
For  her  the  chambers  of  the  deep  explores ; 
The  gaping  shell  its  pearly  charge  resigns. 
And  round  her  neck  the  lucid  bracelet  twines: 
Flatus  for  her  bids  earth  its  wealth  unfold. 
Where  the  warm  ore  is  ripened  into  gold ; 
Or  where  the  ruby  reddens  in  the  soil. 
Where  the  green  emerald  pays  the  searcher's  toil. 
Does  not  the  diamond  sparkle  m  her  ear, 
Glow  on  her  hand,  and  tremble  in  her  hair  ? 
From  the  gay  nymph  the  glancing  lustre  flies. 
And  imitates  the  lightning  of  her  eye% 
But  yet,  if  Venus*  wishes  must  succeed. 
And  this  fimtastic  engine  be  decreed, 
May  some  chaste  story  from  the  pencil  flow. 
To  speak  the  virgin's  joy,  and  Hymen's  woe ! 

**  Here  let  the  wretched  Ariadne  stand, 
Sednc*d  by  Theseus  to  some  desert  land, 
Her  lochs  dishevelled  waving  in  the  wind, 
The  crystal  tears  confess  her  tortor'd  mind. 
The  perjured  youth  unfurls  his  treacherous  sails. 
And  their  white  bosoms  catch  the  swelling  gales. 
'  Be  still !  ye  winds,'  she  cries;  *  stay,  llieseus, 

sUyP 
But  fiithless  Theseus  hears  no  more  than  they. 
All  desperate,  to  some  craggy  diff  she  flies. 
And  spreads  a  well-known  signal  in  the  skie»; 
His  lessrning  vessel  plows  the  foamy  main; 
She  sighs,  she  calls,  she  waves  the  sign  in  vain. 

"  Paint  Pido  there  amidst  her  last  distress. 
Pale  cheeks  and  blood-shot  eyes  her  grief  express : 
Deep  in  her  breast  the  rec  king  sword  is  drown'd; 
And  gushing  blood  streams  purple  from  the  wound ; 
H<*r  sister  Anna  hovering  o'er  her  stands, 
AccQses  Heaven  with  lifted  eyes  and  hands, 
I'pbraids  the  Trojan  with  repeated  cries. 
And  mixes  cnrses  with  her  broken  sighs. 
Yiew  this,  ye  maids;  and  then  eacl|  swain  believe: 
They're  Trojans  all,  and  vow  but  to  deceive. 

*'  Here  dhraw  CEnone  in  the  Irniely  grove. 
Where  Paris  first  hetray'd  her  into  love : 
Let  withered  garlands  hang  on  every  bough, 
Which  the  false  youth  wove  for  CEnone's  brow ; 
The  garlands  lose  their  sweets,  their  pride  is  shed. 
And,  like  their  odonrs,  all  his  vows  are  fled. 
On  her  fail  arm  her  pensive  head  she  lajrs. 
And  Xanthus'  waves  with  mournful  look  surveys; 
That  flood  which  witness'd  his  inconsUnt  flame. 
When  thus  he  swore,  and  won  the  yielding  dame : 
'  These  streams  shaU  sooner  to  their  fountain  move, 
Than  I  forget  my  dear  CEnone's  love.' 
Roll  back,  ye  streams  !  back  to  your  fountain  run ! 
Paris  is  fisisc ;  (Enone  is  undone. 
Ah,  wretched  maid  !  think  how  the  moments  flew, 
Ere  you  the  pangs  of  this  curst  passion  knew, 
When  groves  could  please,  and  when  you  loy'd  the 

plain,  ^ 

Without  the  presence  of  your  peijur'd  twain. 


*'  Thus  may  the  nymph,  whenever  4ie  spreads 
In  his  true  colours  view  perfidious  man ;  [the  Fan, 
Pleas'd  with  her  virgin  state,  in  forests  rove. 
And  never  trust  the  dangerous  hopes  of  Love.'' 

The  goddess  ended  !  merry  Momus  rose, 
With  smiles  and  grins  he  waggish  glances  throws  | 
Then  with  a  noisy  laugh  forestalls  his  joke. 
Mirth  flashes  from  his  eyes  while  thus  he  spoke  ; 

**  Rather  let  heavenly  deeds  be  painted  there, 
And  by  your  own  examples  teach  the  foir. 
liCt  chaste  Diana  on  the  piece  be  seen. 
And  the  bright  crescent  own  the  C3rnthtan  queen* 
On  Latmos'  top  see  young  Endymton  lies, 
Feign'd  sleep  hasclos'd  the  bloomy  lover's  eyes : 
See,  to  his  soft  embraces  how  she  steals. 
And  on  his  lips  her  warm  caresses  seals; 
No  more  her  hand  the  glittering  javelin  holds. 
But  round  his  neck  her  eager  arms  she  folds. 
Why  are  our  secrets  by  our  blnshes  shown } 
Villus  are  virgms  still— while  tis  unknown. 
Here  let  her  on  some  flowery  bank  be  laid. 
Where  meeting  beeches  weave  a  graceful  shade; 
Her  naked  bosom  wanton  tresses  grace. 
And  glowing  expectation  paints  her  face ; 
O'er  her  fair  limbs  a  thin  loo6e*veil  is  spread, 
(Stand  off!  ye  shepherds ;  fear  ActSBoh's  head !) 
Let  vigorous  Pan  th'  unguarded  minute  seize. 
And  in  a  shaggy  goat  the  virgin  please. 
Why  are  our  secrets  by  our  blushes  shown  ? 
Virgins  are  virgins  still — ^while  'tis  unknown* 

"  There  with  just  warmth  Aurora's  passion  trace. 
Let  spreading  crimson  stain  her  vii^n  face. 
See  Cephalus  her  wantou  airs  despise. 
While  she  provokes  bim  with  desiring  eyes ; 
To  raise  his  passions,  she  displays  her  charms, 
His  modest  hand  upon  her  bosom  warms  : 
Nor  looksb  nor  prayers,  nor  force,  bis  heart  per- 
suade; 
But  with  disdain  he  quits  the  rosy  maid. 

"  Here  let  dissolving  Leda  grace  the  toy. 
Warm  cheeks  and  heaving  breasts  reveal  her  joy| 
Beneath  the  pressing  swan  she  pants  for  air, 
While  with  his  flutt<*ring  wings  he  fiins  the  fair. . 
There  let  all -conquering  itrold  exert  its  power. 
And  soften  Danae  in  a  glittering  shower. 

*•  Would  you  warn  Beauty  not  to  cherish  pride,. 
Nor  vainly  in  the  treacherous  bloom  confide^ 
On  the  machine  the  sage  Minerva  place. 
With  lineaments  of  wisdom  mark  her  face. 
See,  where  she  lies  near  some  transparent  flood, 
And  with  her  pipe  cheers  the  resounding  wood : 
Her  image  in  the  floating  glass  she  spies, 
Her  bloated  cheeks,  worn  lips,  and  shrivelPd  eyes  ; 
She  breaks  the  guiltless  pipe,  and  with  disdain 
Its  shatter'd  ruins  flings  upon  the  plain ; 
With  the  hmd  reed  no  more  her  cheek  shall  swell, 
What\  qpoilherfoce!     No.     Warbling  strains, 

farewell. 
Shall  arts,  shall  sciences,  employ  the  fair  } 
Those  trifles  are  beneath  Minerva's  care. 
From  Venns  let  her  learn  the  married  life. 
And  all  the  virtuous  duties  of  a  wifie. 
Here  on  a  conch  extend  the  Cyprian  dame. 
Let  her  eye  spaitle  with  the  glowing  flame  j 
The  god  of  War  within  her  clinging  arms 
Sinks  on  her  lips,  and  kindles  all  her  channs. 
Paint  limpmg  Vulcan  with  a  husband's  caro. 
And  let  his  brow  the  cuckold's  honours  wear  ^ 
Beneath  the  net  the  captive  lovers  place. 
Their  limbs  entangled  in  a  close  embrace! 
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Let  these  amours  mdom  the  new  machine. 
And  female  Nature  on  the  piece  he  seen  ; 
$o  shall  the  fiiir,  as  long  as  Fans  shall  last, 
Learn  from  your  bright  examples  to  be  chaste." 


GAY'S  POEMS*. 
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Tbus  Momus  spoke.    When  sage  Minerva  rose ; 
From  her  sweet  lips  smooth  elocution  flows; 
Her  skilful  hand  an  ivory  pallet  grac'd, 
Where  shining  colours  were  in  order  plac'd. 
As  gods  arc  blestf'd  with  a  superior  skill, 
And,  swift  as  mortal  thought,  p(Tfomi  their  will ; 
Straight  she  proposes,  by  her  art  divine, 
To  bid  the  paint  express  her  great  design. 
Th'  assembled  powers  consent     She  now  began. 
And  her creatingpeucil stain'd  the  Fan. 
O'er  the  fair  field  trees  spread,  and  rivers  flow, 
Towers  rear  their  heads,  and  distant  mountains 

«^*»  ... 

Life  seems  to  move  withm  the  glowing  veins. 

And  in  each  fece  some  lively  passion  reigns. 

Thus  have  I  seen  woods,  hills,  and  dales  appear. 

Flocks  graze  the  plains,  birds  wing  the  silent  air. 

In  darken'd  rooms,  where  light  can  only  pass 

Through  the  small  circle  of  a  convex  glass ; 

On  the  white  sheet  the  moving  figures  rise. 

The  forest  waves,  clouds  float  along  the  skies. 

She  various  fables  on  the  piece  designed. 

That  spoke  the  follies  of  the  female  kind. 

The  fate  of  pride  in  Niobe  she  drew 

(Be  wise,  ye  nymphs,  that  scornful  vice  subdue). 

In  a  wide  plain  th'  imperious  mother  stood. 

Whose  distant  bounds  rose  in  a  winding  wood; 

Upon  her  shoulder  flows  her  mantling  hair, 

Pride  marks  her  brow,  and  elevates  her  air ; 

A  purple  robe  behind  her  sweeps  the  ground, 

Whose  spacious  border  golden  flowers  surround; 

She  made  Latona's  altars  cease  to  flame, 

And  of  due  honours  robbM  her  sacred  name ; 

To  her  own  charms  she  bade  fresh  incense  rise. 

And  adoration  own  her  brighter  eyes. 

Seven  daughters  from  her  fruitful  loins  were  bom, 

Seven  graceful  sons  her  nuptial  bed  adorn. 

Who,  for  a  mother's  arrogant  disdain, 

Were  by  Latona's  double  olVspring  slain. 

Here  Phoibus  his  unerring  arrow  drew. 

And  from  his  rising  sU.'ed  her  first-boni  threw  ; 

His  opening  fingers  drop  tho  slackened  rein. 

And  the  pale  corse  falls  headlong  to  the  plain. 

3Beneath  her  pencil  here  two  wrestlers  bend, 

See,  to  the  grasp  their  swelling  nerves  distend  ; 

Diana's  arrow  joins  them  face  tu  face. 

And  death  unites  them  in  a  strict  embrace. 

Another  here  flies  trembling  .oVt  the  plain 

(Wlien  Heaven  pursues,  we  shun  the  stroke  in 

This  lifts  his  supplicating  hands  and  eyes,     [vain) 

And  *midst  his  bumble  adoration  dies. 

As  from  his  thigh  this  tears  the  barbed  dart, 

A  surer  weapon  strikes  his  throbbing  heart : 

While  that  to  raise  his  wounded  brother  tries, 

Death  blasts  his  blooui.  and  lucks  his  frozen  eyes. 

The  tendt  r  sisters,  balhM  in  t^rief,  appear 

With  sable  garments  and  disbevell'd  hair. 

And  o^cr  th<>ir  gasping  brothers  weeping  stood ; 

Some  with  their  trckses  siupt  the  gu»liaig  blood ; 


They  strive  to  stay  the  fleeting  life  too  late. 
And  in  the  pious  action  share  their  fate. 
Now  the  proud  dame,  overcome  by  trembling  fear. 
With  her  wide  robe  protects  her  only  care ; 
To  save  her  only  care  in  vain  she  tries. 
Close  at  her  feet  the  latest  victim  dies. 
Down  her  fair  check  the  trickling  sorrow  flows. 
Like  dewy  spangles  on  the  blushing  rose ; 
Fixt  in  astonishment  she  weeping  stood. 
The  plain  all  purple  with  her  childtjen's  blood  ; 
She  stiffens  with  her  woes ;  no  more  her  hair 
In  easy  ringlets  wantons  in  the  air ; 
Motion  forsakes  her  eyes ;  her  veins  are  dry'd. 
And  beat  no  longer  with  the  sanguine  tide : 
All  life  is  fled ;  firm  marble  now  she  grows. 
Which  still  in  tears  the  mother's  anguish  shows. 
Ye  haughty  fair,  your  painted  Fans  display, 
And  the  just  fate  of  lofty  pride  survey. 
Though  lovers  oft  extol  your  beauty's  power. 
And  in  celestial  simili<«  adore ; 
Though  from  your  features  Cupid  borrows  arm^ 
And  goddesses  confess  inferior  charms ;  . 
Do  not,  vain  maid,  the  flattering  tale  believe. 
Alike  thy  lovers  and  thy  glass  deceive. 

Here  lively  colours  Prwris'  passion  tell. 
Who  to  her  jealous  fears  a  victim  fell. 
Here  kneels  the  trembling  hunter  o'er  his  wife. 
Who  rolls  her  sickening  eyes,  and  gasps  for  life ; 
Her  drooping  head  upon  her  shoulder  lies. 
And  purple  gore  her  snowy  boaom  dyr«. 
What  guilt,  what  horrouf,  on  his  face  appears ! 
See,  his  red  eye-lid  seems  to  swell  with  tean  ; 
With  agony  his  wringing  hands  he  strains, 
And  strong  convulsions  strrrtch  his  branching  veins* 
I/arn  hence,  ye  wives !  bid  vain  suspicion  cease, 
Ix)se  not,  in  sullen  discontent,  your  peace  : 
For,  when  fierce  love  to  jealousy  ferments, 
A  thousand  doubts  and  fears  the  soul  invenU ; 
No  more  the  days  in  pleasing  converse  flow. 
And  nights  no  more  their  soft  endearments  know. 
There  on  the  pieee  the  Volscian  queen  expir'd. 
The  love  of  spoils  her  female  bosom  fir»d. 
Gay  Chlorous'  arms  attract  her  longing  eyes. 
And  for  the  painted  plume  and  helm  she  sighs; 
Fearless  she  follows,  bent  on  gaudy  prey. 
Till  an  ill-fated  dart  obstructs  her  way ;  ^ 

Down  drops  the  martial  maid ;  the  bloody  gromd 
Floats  with  a  torrent  from  thr»  purple  wound  ; 
The  mournful  nymphs  her  drooping  head  srstain. 
And  tP|'  to  Hbop  the  gushing  life  in  vain. 

Thus  the  raw  maid  some  ta^-dry  coat  survcj-s. 
Whore  the  fop's  fancy  in  embroidery  plays ; 
His  snowy  fcatlier,  edg'd  w  ith  crimson  dyes. 
And  his  bright  sword-knot,  lure  her  wandering  eyes; 
Fring*d  gloros  and  gold  brocade  conspire  to  move, 
Till  the  nymph  falls  a  sacrifice  to  love. 

Hero  young  5?Hrcissns  o'er  the  fountain  stood. 
And  view'd  his  image  in  the  crystal  flood ; 
The  crystal  flood  reflects  his  lovely  charms. 
And  the  pleas'd  image  strives  to  meet  his  arms. 
No  nymph  Ids  unexjierienc'd  breast  subdued, 
Fxho  in  vain  the  flyin;^  boy  pursued, 
Himself  alone  the  foolish  youth  admires, 
And  witli  fond  look  the  smiling  shade  dcsim : 
O'er  the  stn(X)th  lake  with  fmitleas  tears  he  grieves. 
His  spreadintr  fineeis  shoot  in  verdant  leaves, 
Throiiiih  his  pale  viins  green  sap  now  gently  flows^ 
And  in  a  short-liv'd  flower  his  beauty  blow^ 
Ijet  vain  Narcissus  wjin  each  female brcas!, 
I  Ttiat  beauty's  but  a  transient  good  at  belt. 
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like flowBiB  it  withen  with  th'  advancing  year; 
And  age,  like  Winter,  robs  the  blooming  fair. 
Oh,  Araminta !  cease  thy  woatod  pride^ 
Nor  kmger  in  thy  faithless  channs  confide  ! 
Ev'n  while  the  glass  reflects  thy  sparkling  eyes, 
Their  lustre  and  thy  rosy  colour  flies ! 

Thus  on  the  Fan  the  breathing  figures  shine, 
And  all  the  powers  applaud  the  wise  design. 

The  Cyprian  queen  the  painted  gift  receives. 
And  with  a  grateful  bow  the  synod  leaves. 
To  the  low  world  she  bends  her  steepy  way. 
Where  Strcphon  passed  the  solitary  day. 
She  found  him  in  a  melancholy  grove, 
His  down-cast  eyes  betnyM  desponding  love ; 
llie  wounded  bark  confoss'd  his  slighted  flame, 
And  every  tree  bore  false  Corinna's  name  : 
In  a  cool  shade  he  lay  with  folded  arms. 
Curses  his  fortune,  and  upbraids  her  charms ; 
When  Venus  to  his  wondering  eyes  appears, 
And  with  these  words  relieves  his  amorous  cares : 

*'  Rise !  happy  youth  .  this  bright  machine  snr- 
Whose  rattling  sticks  my  busy  fingeri  sway ;    [vey , 
Thi^  present  shall  thy  cruel  charmer  move, 
And  tu  her  fickle  bosom  kindle  love. 

*'  The  Fan  shall  flutter  in  all  female  hands. 
And  various  fashions  learn  from  various  lands. 
For  this  shall  elephants  their  ivory  shed; 
And  polish 'd  sticks  the  waving  engine  spread : 
His  clouded  mail  the  tortoise  ihall  resign. 
And  round  the  rivet  pearly  circles  shiue. 
On  this  shall  Indians  all  their  art  employ. 
And  with  bright  colours  stain  the  gaudy  toy ; 
Their  paint  shall  here  in  wildest  fancies  flow, 
Their  dress,  their  customs,  their  religion,  show  : 
So  shall  the  British  fair  their  minds  improve. 
And  on  the  Fan  to  distant  climates  rove. 
Here  Cliina's  ladies  shall  their  pride  display. 
And  silver  figures  gild  their  loose  array ; 
This  boasts  her  little  feet  and  winking  eyes ; 
That  tunes  the  fife,  or  tinkling  cymbal  plies : 
Here  cross-legg'd  nobles  in  rich  state  shall  dine ; 
There  in  bright  mail  distorted  heroes  ^hine. 
The  peeping  Fan  in  modern  times  shall  rise. 
Through  which  unseen  the  female  ogle  flies; 
Tliis  shall  in  temples  the  sly  maid  conceal. 
And  shelter  Jjove  beneath  Devotion's  veil. 
Gay  France  shall  make  the  Pan  her  artist's  care, 
And  with  the  costly  trinket  arm  the  fair. 
As  learned  orators,  that  touch  the  heart, 
With  various  action  raise  their  soothing  art. 
Both  head  and  hand  afiect  the  listening  throng. 
And  humour  ea^-h  expression  of  the  tongue; 
So  shall  each  passion  by  the  Fan  be  seen, 
From  noisy  anger  to  the  sullen  spleen." 

While  Venus  spoke,  joy  shone  in  Strephon's  eyes ; 
Proud  of  the  gift,  he  to  Corinna  flics: 
But  Cupid  (who  delights  in  amorous  ill, 
WounrU  hearts,  and  leaves  them  to  a  woman's  will) 
With  certain  aim  a  golden  arrow  drew. 
Which  to  Leandcr's  panting  boHom  flew. 
liCander  lov*d,  and  to  the  uprightly  da  Tie 
In  gentle  sighs  revcal'd  his  gio.i  ing  flame : 
Sweet  smiles  Corinna  to  his  sighs  returns, 
And  for  the  fop  in  equal  passion  burns. 

Lo,  Strephon  comes !  and,  with  a  suppliant  bow, 
OflTers  the  prtseut,  an<(  renews  his  vow. 

When  she  the  fate  of  Niobe  bt:held, 
"  WTiy  has  my  pride  against  my  h«:art  rebeird  ?" 
She  sighing  cry'd.     Disdain  forssutik  her  bivast, 
^nd  Strcphon  n&w  was  thought  a  worthy  guest. 


In  Procris*  bbaom  when  she  saw  tha  dart, 
>She  justly  blames  her  own  suspicious  heart ; 
Imputes  her  discontent  to  jealous  fear. 
And  knows  her  Strephon's  constancy  sincere. 

When  on  Camilla's  fate  her  eye  she  turns. 
No  more  for  show  and  equipage  she  bums : 
She  learnt  Leander's  passion  to  despise. 
And  looks  on  merit  with  discerning  eyes. 

Narcissus'  change  to  the  vain  virgin  shows. 
Who  trusts  to  beauty,  trusts  the  fading  rose. 
Youth  flies  apace,  with  youth  your  beauty  flies; 
Lovu  then,  ye  virgins,  ere  the  blossom  dies. 

Thus  Pallas  taught  her.     Strephon  weds  the 
dame; 
And  Hymen's  torch  diffus'd  the  brightest  flame. 


WE  SHEPHERD'S  JVEEfC, 

IN  SIX  PASTOSALS. 
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WITH  TAB  AOTHOa'S  WOTKS. 

— Libcat  mihi  sordida  rara, 
Atque  humiles  lud>itare  casas.— >         Vii^ 


THB  PltOBMB  TO  THE  COUftTEOUS  KEADEI. 

Great  marvel  hath  it  been  (and  that  not  nn»' 
worthily)  to  diverse  worthy  wits,  that  in  this  our 
island  of  Britain,  in  all  rare  sciences  so  greatly 
abounding,  more  especially  in  all  kinds  of  poesy 
highly  flourishing,  no  poet  (though  otherwise  of 
notable  cunning  in  roundehiys)  hath  hit  on  the 
right  simple  eclogue  after  the  true  ancient  guise  of 
Theocritus,  before  this  mine  attempt. 

Other  poc^travailing  in  this  plain  highway  of 
pastoral  know  I  none.  Yet,  certes,  such  it  be- 
hoved a  pastoral  tu  be,  as  Nature  in  the  country 
afibrdeth;  and  the  manners  also  meetly  copied 
from  the  rustical  folk  therein.  In  this  also  my 
love  tu  my  native  country  Britain  much  pricketh 
mc  forward,  to  describe  aright  the  manners  of  our 
own  honest  and  laborious  ploughmen,  in  no  wisn 
sure  more  unworthy  a  Tiritish  poiA's  imitation, 
than  those  of  Sicily  9t  Arcadic ;  albeit,  not  igno* 
rant  1  am,  what  a  rout  and  rabblement  of  critical 
gallimawfry  hath  been  made  of  late  days  by 
certain  young  men  of  insipid  d-^licacy,  concerning^ 
I  wi)it  not  what,  golden  age,  and  other  outrage- 
ous eoDceits,  to  which  they  would  confine  pas- 
toral. Whereof,  I  avow,  I  account  nought  at  all, 
knowing  no  age  so  justly  to  be  instiled  golden, 
as  this  of  our  sovereign  lady  queen  Anne. 

This  idle  trumpery  (only  fit  for  schools  and 
school-lM)ys)  unto  that  ancient  Doric  shepherd' 
Thiouritus,  or  his  mates,  was  never  known;  he 
rightly,  througliuuc  his  fifth  Idyll,  mnketh  bis 
louts  give  foul  language,  and  behold  their  goatft 
at  rut  in  all  simplicity  : 

Theoc.  Id.  i.  87. 

Verily,  as  little  pleasance  recei»vth  a  true, 
hon»<'ljrc<i  ta«!tc,  from  all  the  fine  fini(*al  new- 
fauglcd  foolcrief  of  this   gay  Gothic  garniture, 
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Wherewith  ihtf  W9  vMf  bedeek  their  court 
downs,  or  clown  courtien,  (for,  which  to  call 
them  rightly,  I  wot  nbt)  as  would  a  prudent 
citizen  joumeymg  to  his  (6ountry  &rms,  should 
be  find  them  occupied  by  people  of  this  motley 
make,  instead  of  plain  downright  hearty  cleanly 
folk,  such  as  be  now  temints  to  the  burgesses  of 
this  realm. 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  purpose,  gentle  reader, 
'  to  set  before  thee,  as  it  were  a  picture,  or  rather 
lively  landschape  of  thy  own  country,  just  as  thoq 
mightest  see  it,  didest  thou  take  a  walk  into  the 
fiekls  at  the  proper  season :  even  as  maister  Milton 
hath  degantly  set  forth  the  same: 

As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent, 
"Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air. 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  mom  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
AdJcinM,  from  each  thmg  met  conceives  delight; 
The  smell  of  gram  or  tedded  grass  or  kme 
Or  dahry,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound. 

Thou  wilt  not  find  my  shepherdesset  idly  piping 
on  oaten  reeds,  but  milking  the  kine,  tying  up 
the  sheaves,  or,  if  the  hogs  are  astray,  driving 
them  to  the  styes.  My  shepherd  gathereth  none 
other  nosegays  but  what  are  the  growth  of  our 
own  fields;  he  sleepeth  not  under  myrtle  shades, 
but  under  a  hedge;  nor  doth  he  vigiUmtly  defend 
his  flocks  firom  wolves,  because  there  are  none,  as 
BMister  Spenser  wdl  observeth: 

Well  is  known  that  since  the  Saxon  king 
Never  was  wolf  seen,  many  or  some 
Kor  in  all  Kent  nor  in  Christendom. 

For  as  much  as  I  have  mentioned  maister 
Spenser,  soothly  I  must  acknowledge  him  a  Urd 
of  sweetest  memoriaL  Yet  hath  his  shepherd's 
boy  at  some  times  raised  his  rustic  reed  to  rhyines 
more  rumbling  than  rural.  Diverse  grave  points 
also  hath  he  bandied  of  churchly  matter,  and 
doubts  in  religion  daily  arising,  to  great  clerks 
only  appertaining.  What  liketh  me  best  are  his 
names,  indeed  right  simple  and  meet  for  the  coun- 
try, such  as  Lbbbin,  Cuddy,  Hobbinol,  Diggon, 
and  others,  aome  of  which  I  have  made  bold  to 
honx>w.  Moreover,  as  he  called  his  eclogues,  the 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  and  divided  the  same  into 
twelve  months,  I  have  chosen  (peradventure  not 
over-rashly)  to  name  mine  by  the  days  of  the 
week,  omitting  Sunday  or  the  Sabbath,  ours  being 
supposed  to  be  Christian  shepherds,  and  to  be  then 
at  church-worship.  Vet  further  of  many  of  mais- 
ter Spenser's  eclogues  it  may  be  observed ;  though 
months  they  be  called,  of  the  said  months  therein 
liothing  is  specified  ;  wherein  I  have  also  esteemed 
liim  worthy  mine  imitation. 

That  principally,  courteous  reader,  whereol'  I 
Mwld  have  thee  to  be  advertised,  (seeing  I  depart 
from  the  vulgar  usage)  is  touching  the  language 
of  my  shepheids ;  which  is,  soothly  to  say,  such 
as  is  neither  spoken  by  the  country  maiden  or  the 
courtly  dame;  nay,  not  only  such  as  in  the  pre- 
sent times  is  not  uttered,  but  was  never  uttered 
in  timet  past;  and,  if  I  judge  aright,  will  never 
be  uttered  in  tMnes  future:  it  having  too  much  of 
the  country  to  be  fit  for  the  court,  too  much  of 
the  court  to  be  fit  for  the  country;  too  much  of 
the  luignage  of  M  timet  to  be  fit  for  the  prescpit. 


too  much  of  the  present  to  have  been  tttkfihi 
old,  and  toa  much  of  both  to  be  fit  Ibr  any  time 
to  come.  Granted  also  it  is,  that  in  this  ray  lan- 
guage I  seem  unto  myself  as  a  London  mason, 
w!.o  calculated  his  work  for  a  term  of  years,  when 
he  buUdeth  with  old  materials  upon  a  ground-rent 
that  is  not  his  own,  which  soon  turns  to  rubbish 
and  ruins.  For  this  point,  no  reason  can  I  all^, 
only  deep-learned  ensamplet  having  led  me  there- 
untOb 

But  here  again  much  comfort  aiiiBth  in  ne, 
from  the  hopes,  in  that  I  conceive,  when  these 
words,  in  tbe  course  of  transitory  things,  shall 
decay,  it  may  so  hap,  in  meet  time,  that  some 
lover  of  simplicity  shall  arise,  who  shall  have  the 
hardiness  to  render  these  mine  eclogues  into  «ach 
modem  dialect  as  shall  be  then  undentood,  to 
which  end,  glostes  and  explications  of  unoirath 
pastoral  terms  are  annexed. 

Gentle  reader,  turn  over  the  leaf,  and  entertsin 
thyself  with  the  prospect  of  thme  own  country, 
limned  by  the  painful  hand  of 

thy  loving  countryman, 

JOHN  GAY. 


raOtOOUB  TO  THE  tlGHT  HON. 

THB  LORD  VISCOUNT  BOUNGBROK& 

Lo,  I  who  erst  beneath  a  tree 
Sung  Bumkinet  and  Bowsybee, 
And  Blousdhid  and  Marian  bright. 
In  apron  blue  or  apron  white. 
Now  write  my  sonnets  in  a  book. 
For  my  good  lord  of  Bolingbroke. 

Ab  lads  and  lasses  stood  around 
To  hear  my  boxen  hautboy  sound. 
Our  clerk  came  posting  o'er  tiie  green 
With  doleful  tidings  of  the  gueen  ; 
'*  That^Mit,"  he  said,  "  to  whom  we  owe 
Sweet  peace,  that  maketh  riches  flow  ; 
That  queen,  who  eas'd  our  tax  of  late. 
Was  dead,  alas  !-^-end  lay  in  state." 

At  this,  in  tears  was-Cicely  seen, 
Buxoma  tore  her  pmners  dean. 
In  doleful  dumps  stood  every  clown. 
The  parson  rent  his  band  and  gown. 

For  me,  when  as  I  heard  that  Death  ' 
Had  snatch'd  queen  Anne  to  Elizabeth,' 
I  broke  my  reed,  and,  sighing,  swore, 
Pd  weep  for  Blouzelind  no  more. 

While  thus  we  stood  as  in  a  stound, 
And  wet  with  tears,  like  dew,  the  ground. 
Full  soon  by  bonfire  and  by  bell 
We  learnt  our  liege  was  passing  well. 
A  skilful  leach  (so  God  him  s]Med) 
They  said,  had  wrought  this  bletsed  deed. 
This  leach  Arbuthnot  wasydept. 
Who  mauy  a  night  not  once  had  slept ; 
But  watch'd  our  gradous  tovereign  still  j 
For  who  conld  rest  when  she  was  ill } 
Oh,  may'st  thou  henceforth  sweetly  sleep  1 
Sheer,  swains;  oh  !  sheer  your  softest  sheep^ 
To  iwell  his  oonch ;  for,  well  I  ween. 
He  tav'd  the  realm,  who  sav*d  the  queen. 

Quoth  I,  '*  Pleate  God,  PU  bye  with  glet 
To  court,  this  Arbuthnot  to  see." 
I  sold  my  sheep,  and  lambkins  too. 
For  silver  loops  and  garment  blot  | 
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Mr  boxen  hantbay ,  sweet  of  lound. 
For  laoe  that  cdg'd  mine  hat  aroand ; 
For  Ughtfoot,  and  my  ficrip,  I  got 
A  gorgeoos  sword,  and  eke  a  knot 

So  fMth  I  fsT'd  to  court  with  speed. 
Of  soldier's  drom  withooten  dreed ; 
For  peace  allays  Uie  shepherd's  fear 
Of  wearing  cap  or  grenadier. 

There  saw  I  l^ies  all  a-row, 
Befbre  their  q^ieen  in  seemly  show. 
No  more  Pll  sing  Bamma  brown, 
like  Goldfinch  in  her  Sunday  gown; 
Nor  ClnmsiHs,  nor  Marian  bright. 
Nor  damsel  that  Hobnelia  bight 
But  Lamdawne,  fresh  as  flower  of  M«y» 
And  Berkeley,  lady  blithe  and  gay  | 
And  Anglesea,  w|io*«  speech  exoeedi  - 
The  voice  of  pipe,  or  oaten  reeds  -, 
And  blooming  Hjrde,  with  eyes  so  rare  j 
And  Montague  beyond  compare  i 
Such  ladies  fair  would  |  depaint. 
In  roundelay  or  sonnet  quaint 

There  many  a  worthy  wight  Vvt  ieeQ» 
In  ribbon  blue  and  ribbon  green  t 
As  Oxford,  who  a  wand  doth  bear, 
like  Moses,  in  our  Bibles  fi|ir; 
Who  for  our  traAc  forms  designs. 
And  gives  to  Britain  Indian  mines. 
Now,  shepherds,  clip  your  fleecy  cart ; 
Ye  maids,  your  spinning-wheels  prepare ; 
Ye  weavers,  all  vour  shuttles  thtow. 
And  bid  broad-cfoths  and  serges  grow ; 
For  trading  free  shall  thrive  again. 
Nor  leasings  lewd  afiright  the  swain. 

There  saw  1  St  John,  sweet  of  mien, 
Fall  stedfhst  both  to  church  and  queen ; 
With  whose  fair  name  Pll  deck  my  strain  ; 
St.  John,  right  courteous  to  the  swain. 

For  thus  he  told  me  on  a  day,    , 
*•  Trim  are  thy  sonnets,  gentle  Oayj 
And,  certes,  mirth  it  were  to  see 
Thy  joyous  madrigals  twice  tliree, 
With  preftce  meet,  and  notes  profound* 
Imprinted  fair,  and  well  ye-bound.'' 
All  suddenly  then  home  I  sped, 
And  did  ev'n  as  my  lord  had  said. 

Lo,  here  thou  hast  mine  eclogOes  fair* 
But  let  not  these  detain  thine  ear. 
Ijgt  not  th'  affiurs  of  states  and  kings 
Wait,  while  our  Bouzybeus  sings. 
Katber  than  verse  of  simple  swain 
Siiould  stay  the  trade  of  France  or  Spain  j 
Or,  for  4he  plaint  of  parson's  maid. 
Yon  emp«ror*s  packets  be  delay'd ; 
In  sooth,  I  swear  by  holy  Paul, 
I'O  bum  book,  pre&ce,  notes,  and  all« 


MONDAY;  OR,  THE  SQUABBLE. 


iNo  chir|»ng  lark  the  welkin  sheen  invoke! , 
No  damsel  yet  the  swelling  udder  strokes  ; 
O'er  yonder  hill  does  scant  the  dawn  appear  t 
Then  why  does  Cuddy  leave  his  cot  so  rear  ? 

cvnor. 
AhLobbinClout!  I  ween,  my  i^ght  is  gueit. 
For  he  that  leaoes,  a  stranger  is  to  rest : 
If  swains  belye  not,  thou  hast  prov'd  the  smart, 
And  BlQuxelinda's  mistress  of  thy  heart  10 

This  rising  rear  beiokeneth  well  thy  muidy 
Those  arms  are  folded  for  thy  Blonzelind. 
And  well«  I  trow,  our  piteous  plighu  agree: 
Thee  BkMueliiida  smites,  Buzoma  me. 

lOBBIK  CLOVT. 

Ah,  Blottielind!  I  love  thee  more  by  half. 
Than  does  their  fowns,  or  cows  the  new-falPncalf  | 
Woe  worth  the  tongue !  may  blisters  sore  it  gall, 
That  names  Buxoma  Blouzelind  withal* 


ItOBini  ClOUT,  CODDT,   CLODDIPOLl.  * 
lOSBm  CLOUT. 

Tut  younglings.  Cuddy,  are  but  just  awake» 
¥o  throstles  ihrill  the  bnunUe-busb  forsake. 


cuDor* 
Hold,  witless  Lobbin  Clout,  I  th^  advise. 
Lest  blisters  sore  on  thy  own  tongue  arise.  90 

Lo,  yonder,  Cloddipole,  the  blithsome  swain, - 
The  wisest  lout  of  all  the  neighb<>uring  plain  1 
From  Clo'ldipole  we  learnt  to  read  the  skies. 
To  know  when  hail  will  fall,  or  winds  arise. 
He  taught  us  erst  the  heifer's  tail  to  view, 
When  stuck  aloft,  that  showers  would  straight 

ensue : 
He  first  that  useful  secret  did  explain. 
That  pricking  corns  foretold  the  gathering  rain. 
When  swallows  fleet  soar  high  and  sport  in  air, 
He  told  us  that  the  weikm  would  be  dear..  30 

L^  Cloddipole  then  hear  us  twain  rehearse. 
And  praise  his  sweetheart  in  alternate  verse. 
I'll  wager  this  same  oaken  stalT  with  thee. 
That  Cloddipole  shall  give  the  prize  to  me. 

LOBBIN  CLOUT. 

See  this  tobacco-pouch,  that's  lin'd  with  hair. 
Made  of  the  skin  of  sleekest  fallow-deer. 
This  pouch,  that's  ty'd  with  tape  of  reddest  hue^ 
Fll  wager,  that  the  prize  shall  be  my  due. 

cunuv.  . 

Begin  thy  carols  then,  thou  vaunting  slouch ! 
Be  thine  the  oaken  staff,  or  mine  the  pouch.     40 

LOBSm  CLOUT, 

My  Blonxelmda  is  the  blithest  lass, 
Than  primrose  sweeter,  or  the  clover-graas. 
Fair  is  the  king-cup  that  in  meadow  blows. 
Fair  is  the  daisie  that  beside  her  grows  ; 

Ver.  3.  fVellcin,  the  same  as  weUken,  an  oM 
Saxon  word,  signifying  a  cloud;  by  poetical  li- 
cence it  is  frequently  taken  for  the  element,  or 
sky,  as  may  appear  by  this  verse  in  the  Dream  of 
Chaucer — 

Ne  in  all  the  welkin  was  no  cloud. 
--S%ee»,  or  shine,  an  old  word  fbr  skvwtg,  0t 
bright, 

Ver.  5.  Scant,  used  m  the  andent  British  m* 
thors  for  scarce. 

Ver.  6.  Hear,  an  repression  in  several  countict 
of  England,  for  early  in  the  wormng, 

Ver.  7.  To  ween,  derived  from  the  SaxoOy  to 
tliink,  or  conceive. 

Ver.  d5^  Erst,  a  contraction  of  ere  thai  it 
signifies  tomtime  ago,  ovfotmerly. 
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Fair  is  the  gillifiover,  of  gardens  sweet. 
Fair  is  the  marygold,  for  pottage  meet : 
But  Blonzelind's  than  gilliflower  more  fair. 
Than  daisie,  marygold,  or  king-cup  rare. 
cui>Dr. 
Hy  brown  Buxoma  is  the  featest  maid, 
That  e'er  at  wake  delightsome  gambol  play'd.    50 
Clean  as  young  lambkins  or  the  goose's  down. 
And  like  the  goldfinch  in  her  Sunday  gown. 
The  witless  lamb  may  sport  upon  the  plain, 
The  frisking  kkl  delight  the  gaping  swain, 
The  wanton  calf  may  skip  with  many  a  bound, 
And  my  cur  Tray  play  deftest  feats  around ; 
.But  neither  lamb,  nor  kid,  nor  calf,  nor  Tray, 
Banco  like  Buxoma  on  the  first  of  May. 

LOBBIH  CLOUT. 

Sweet  is  my  toil  when  Blouzelind  is  near; 
Of  her  bereft,  'tis  winter  all  the  year.  60 

With  her  no  sultry  summer's  heat  I  know ; 
In  winter,  when  she's  nigh,  with  love  I  glow. 
Come,  Bloozelinda,  ease  thy  swain's  desire. 
My  summer's  shadow,  and  my  winter's  fire ! 

CUDDY. 

As  with  Buxoma  once  1  work'd  at  hay, 
Ev'n  noon-tide  labour  seem'd  an  holiday ; 
And  holidays,  if  haply  she  were  gone, 
like  worky-cUys  I  wish'd  would  soon  be  done. 
Xftsoons,  O  sweetheart  kind,  my  love  repay. 
And  all  ibe  year  shall  then  be  holiday.  70 

LOBBIM  CLOUT. 

As  Blousselinda,  in  a  gamesome  mood, 
Sdiind  a  haycock  loudly  laughing  stood, ' 
I  slily  ran,  and  snatch'd  a  hasty  kiss ; 
She  wip'd  her  lips,  nor  took  it  much  amiss. 
Believe  me,  Cuddy,  while  I'm  bold  to  say, 
Her  breath  was  sweeter  than  the  ripen'd  hay. 

CUDDV. 

As  my  Buxoma,  in  a  morning  fair. 
With  gentle  finger  strok'd  her  milky  care, 
Iqueintlystoleakiss,  at  first,  'tis  true, 
Shefrown'd,  yet  after  granted  one  or  two.  80 

Lobbin,  I  swear,  believe  who  will  my  vows. 
Her  breath  by  ^Bur  excell'd  the  breathing  cows. 

LOBBIN  CLOUT. 

Leek  to  the  Welch,  to  Dutchmen  butter's  dear. 
Of  Irish  swains  potatoe  is  the  chear ; 
Oats  for  their  feasts  the  Scottish  shepherds  grind, 
Sweet  turnips  are  the  (bod  of  Bloozeliad. 

Ver.  56.  D^,  an  old  word,  signifying  britkf  or 
nimble. 

Ver.  69.  EfUoons,  from  efi,  an  ancient  British 
word,  signifying  soon.  So  that  eftsoons  is  a  doubling 
ef  the  word  soon :  which  is,  as  it  were,  to  say  twice 
sooHy  or  very  soon, 

Ver.  79.  ^eint  has  various  significations  in  the 
ancient  English  authors.     I  have  used  it  in  this 
place  in  the  same  sense  as  Chaucer  hath  done  in 
his  Miller's  Tale.     "  As  clevkcs  being  full  subtle 
and  queint,"  (by  which  he  means  archy  or  zoaggisk) ; 
and  not  in  that  obscene  sense  wherein  he  useth  it 
in  the  line  immediately  following. 
Ver.  85. 
Populus  Alcidse  gratissima,  vitis  laccho^ 
Formosa  myrtus  Veneri,  sua  laurea  Phoebo, 
Fhillis  amat  curylos.  lllas  dtim  Phillis  amabit, 
Kec  myrtus  vinoet  corylos  nee  laurea  Phoebi.  &c. 

Viiig. 


While  she  loves  turnips,  butter  PIl  despise^ 
Nor  leaks,  nor  oatmeal,  nor  potatoe,  prize. 

CUDDT. 

In  good  roest-beef  my  landlord  sticks  his  knile. 
The  capon  fat  delights  his  dainty  wife,  90 

Pudding  our  (Mirson  cats,  the  squire  loves  han^ 
But  white-pot  thick  is  my  Buxoma's  fare. 
While  she  loves  white-pot,  capon  ne'er  shall  be^ 
Nor  hare,  nor  beef,  nor  pudding,  food  for  me. 

LOBBIN  CLOUT. 

As  once  I  play'd  at  blindman^s  huff^  it  hapt 
About  my  eyes  the  towel  thidt  was  wrapt. 
I  miss'd  the  swains,  and  seiz'd  on  Blouzelind. 
True  speaks  that  ancient  proverb,  "  Love  is  blind.'* 

CUDDT. 

As  at  hot-cockles  once  I  laid  me  down, 
And  felt  the  weighty  hand  of  many  a  clown  ;     ^00 
Buxoma  gave  a  gentle  tap,  and  I 
Quick  rose,  and  read  soft  mischief  in  her  eye. 

LOBBIK  CLOVr. 

On  two  near  elms  the  slackened  cord  I  hmur. 
Now  high,  now  low,  my  Bloozelinda  swung. 
With  the  rude  wind  her  rumpled  garment  rose. 
And  show'd  her  taper  leg,  and  scarlet  hose. 

CUDDV. 

Across  the  fallen  oak  the  plank  I  laid. 
And  myself  pois'd  against  the  tottering  maid. 
High  leap'd  the  plank;  ado\«-A  Buxoma  fell; 
I  spy'd — but  faithful  sweethearts  never  tell.       1 1# 

LOBBIN  CLOUT. 

This  riddle,  Cuddy,  if  thou  canst  explain. 
This  wily  riddle  puzzles  every  swain. 
"  What  flower  is  that  which  bears  the  CFrgm'f  name^ 
"  The  richest  metal  joined  with  the  same  ?" 

CUDDV. 

Answer,  thou  carie,  and  judge  this  riddle  right, 
I'll  frankly  own  thee  for  a  cunning  wight. 
**  What  flower  is  that  which  royal  honour  craves. 
Adjoin  the  virgin,  and  'tis  strownon  graves  ?" 

CLODDIPOLB. 

Forbear,  contending  louts,  give  o'er  your  strams ! 
An  Oaken  staff  each  merits  for  his  pains.  ISO 

But  see  the  sun-beams  bright  to  labour  warn. 
And  gikl  the  thatch  of  goodman  Hodge's  bam. 
Your  herds  for  want  of  water  stand  a-dry. 
They're  weary  of  your  songs — and  so  am  I. 


TUESDAY;  OR,  THE  DITre. 


Young  Colin  Clout,  a  lad  of  peerless  meed, 
Full  well  could  dance,  and  deftly  tune  the  reed  ; 
In  every  wood  hvi  carols  sweet  were  known, 
At  every  wake  his  nimble  feats  were  shown. ' 

Ver.  103-^1 10  were  not  in  the  early  editions.  K 

Ver.  113.  Marj'gulcK 

Ver.  117,  Kosemar}^ 

Die  quibus  in  terris  ins^'ripti  nomina  regum 

NascantuT  flores.  Virg. 

Vec  120te  £t  vituk  tu  dignus  k  hk^  Vkg, 
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^a  in  the  rhif  the  nistic  roats  he  threw, 
The  (teiDMit'  pleasures  with  his  conquests  grew ; 
Or  when  aslant  the  cudgel  threats  his  head. 
Ha  danger  smites  the  breast  of  e^ery  maid. 
Bat  chidT  of  Marian.    Marian  lov'd  the  swain, 
The  parson's  maid,  and  neatest  of  the  plain ;      10 
Marian,  that  soft  could  stroke  the  udder'd  cow. 
Or  lessen  with  her  sieve  the  barley-mow ; 
MsrUed  with  sage  the  hardening  cheese  she  pressM, 
And  yellow  batter  Marian's  skill  confessed ; 
But  Marian  now,  devoid  of  country  cares, 
Norjrellow  butter,  nor  sage-cheese,  prepares, 
For  yeaning  love  the  witless  maid  employs, 
And  "  Love"  say  swahis,  '*  all  busy  heed  destroyB." 
Colin  makes  mock  at  all  her  piteous  smart ; 
A  lass  that  Cicely  hight  had  won  his  heart,  80 

Gcely,  the  western  lass,  that  tends  the  kee. 
The  rival  of  the  parson's  maid  was  she. 
In  dreary  shade  now  Marian  lies  along, 
And,  mixt  with  sighs,  thus  wails  in  plaining  song : 

"  Ah,  woeful  day !  ah,  woeful  noon  and  mom ! 
When  first  by  thee  my  younglings  white  were 
Then  first,  I  ween,  I  cast  a  lover's  eye,       [shorn; 
My  sheep  were  silly,  but  more  silly  I. 
Beneath  the  shears  they  frit  no  lasting  smart. 
They  lost  bat  fleeces,  while  t  lost  a  heart.  30 

"  Ah,  Colin !  canst  thou  leave  thy  sweetheart  - 
trae? 
What  I  have  done  for  thee,  will  Cicely  do  ? 
Will  she  thy  linen  wash,  or  hosen  dam, 
And  knit  thee  gloves  made  of  her  own  spun  yam  ? 
Will  she  with  huswife's  band  provide  thy  meat  ? 
And  every  Sunday  mora  thy  neckcloth  plait, 
^^liich  o'er  thy  kersey  doublet  spreading  wide. 
In  servioe-time  dr«*w  Cicely's  eyes  aside  ? 

"  Where'er  I  gad,  I  cannot  hide  my  care. 
My  new  disasters  in  my  look  appear.  40 

White  as  the  card  my  raddy  c|i(^k  is  grown. 
So  thin  tny  features,  that  I'm  hardly  known. 
Our  neighbours  tell  me  oft,  in  joking  talk, 
Of  ashes,  leather,  oatmeal,  bran,  and  chalk ; 
I'nwittingly  of  Marian  they  divine. 
And  wist  not  that  with  thoughtful  love  I  pine. 
Yet  Colin  Clotit,  untoward  shepherd  swain. 
Walks  whistling  blithe,  while  pitiful  I  plain. 

"  Wliilom  with  thee  'twas  Marian's  dear  delight 
To  moil  all  day,  and  merry-make  at  night.       50 
If  in  the  soil  you  guide  the  crooked  share. 
Your  early  breakfast  is  my  constant  care ; 
And  when  with  even  hand  you  strow  the  grain, 
I  fright  the  thievish  rooks  from  off  the  plain. 
|o  misliog  days,  when  I  my  thresher  heard, 
"With  nappy  beer  I  to  tho  bam  repair'd^ 
liost  in  the  music  of  the  whirling  flail, 
I'o  gaze  <Mi  thee  I  left  the  smoking  pail : 
In  harvest,  when  the  Sun  was  mounted  high. 
My  leathern  bottle  did  thy  draught  supply ;      60 
Whene'er  you  mow'd,  I  follow'd  with  the  rake, 
Aiul  have  full  oft  been  sun-bomt  for  thy  sake : 
When  in  the  welkin  gathering  showers  were  seen, 
I  lagg'd  the  last  with  Colin  on  the  green ; 
Atid  when  at  eve  returning  with  thy  ear, 
Awaitinf?  heard  tlie  jingling  bells  from  far, 
Sitraight  on  the  fire  the  sooty  pot  I  plac'd. 
To  warm  thy  broth  I  burnt  my  hands  fur  haste.    ' 
When  hungry  thou  stood'st  staring,  like  an  oq/*, 
I  she'd  the  luncheon  from  the  barley-loaf;  70 

Vcr.  2U  Kee,  a  w^^country  wprd  fpf  kine»  or 

Aia& 


With  crambled  bread  I  thicken'd  well  thy  messL 
Ah,  love  me  more,  or  love  thy  pottage  less ! 

"  Last  Friday's  eve,  when  as  the  Son  wasset, 
I,  near  yon  stile,  three  sallow  gypsies  met 
Upon  my  hand  they  cast  a  poring  look. 
Bid  me>beware,  and  thrice  their  heads  ttiey  shookf 
They  said,  that  many  crosses  I  must  prove  ; 
Some  m  my  woridly  gain,  but  most  in  love. 
Next  mom  I  mias'd  three  hens  and  our  old  cock. 
And  off  the  hedge  two  pinners  and  a  smock;      t9 
I  bore  these  kases  with  a  Christian  mind. 
And  no  mishaps  could  feel,  while  thou  wert  kind* 
But  since,  alas !  I  grew  my  Golin's  scorn, 
I've  known  no  pleasure,  night,  or  noon,  or  mora. 
Help  me,  ye  gypsies;  bring  him  home  again. 
And  to  a  constant  lass  give  back  her  swain. 

**  Have  I  not  sat  with  thee  full  many  a  night. 
When  dying  embers  were  our  only  light. 
When  every  creature  did  in  slumbers  lie. 
Besides  our  cat,  my  Colin  Clout,  and  I  ?  90 

No  troublous  thoughts  the  cat  or  Colin  move. 
While  I  alone  am  kept  awake  by  love. 

"  Remember,  Cofin^  when  at  last  year's  waka 
I  bought  the  coatly  present  for  thy  sake ; 
Could'st  thou  spell  o'er  the  posy  on  thy  knifb. 
And  with  another  change  thy  state  of  life  ? 
Ifthouibrgett'st,  I  wot,  I  can  repeat. 
My  qiemory  can  tell  the  verse  so  sweet : 
*  As  this  is  grav'd  upon  this  knife  of  thme. 
So  is  thy  image  on  this  heart  of  mine.'  100 

But  woe  is  me !  such  presents  luckless  prove, 
For  hmeSf  they  tell  me,  aitoaift  sever  love,** 

Thus  Marian  wail'd,  her  eyes  with  tean  brimful. 
When  Goody  Dobbins  brought  her  cow  to  bull. 
With  apron  blue  to  dry  her  tears  she  sought. 
Then  saw  the  cow  well  serv'd,  and  took  a  groat 


WEDNESDAY;  OR,  THE  DUMPS'. 


SFAKABBLLA. 


Thk  wailings  of  a  maiden  I  recite, 
A  maklen  fair,  that  Sparabella  hight. 
Such  strains  ne'er  waible  in  the  linnet's  throat. 
Nor  the  gay  goldfinch  chants  so  sweet  a  note. 
No  magpye  chatter'd,  nor  the  painted  jay. 
No  ox  was  heard  to  low,  nor  ass  to  bray ; 
No  rustling  breezes  play'd  the  leaves  among. 
While  thus  her  madrigal  the  damsel  sung. 

'  Dumps,  or  dumbtt  made  use  of  to  express  a 
fit  of  the  suUens.    Some  have  pretended  that  it  Is 
derived  from  Vttmaps,  a  king  of  F^gypt,  that  built 
a  p3rramid,  and  died  of  melancholy.    So  mopett 
after  the  same  manner,  is  thought  to  have  come 
from  Merofu,  another  Egyptian  kmg,  that  died  of 
the  same  distemper.     But  our  English  antiquaries 
have  conjectured  that  dtimfu,  which  is  a  grievous 
heaviness  of  spirits,  comes  frooi  the  wofd  OHSKfUinf 
the  heaviest  kind  of  pudding  that  is  eaten  in  this 
country,  much  used  in  Norfolk,  and  oihe^  oouaties 
of  England. 
Ver.  5. 
Immemor  herbaram  quos  est  mirata  juveaca 
Ccrtantes,  quorum  stupefactae  carmine  lynocs,    ' 
£t  mutata  suos  requieruot  flumina  cursus. 
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A  while,  O  XyUffcy  !  ]eiidaii«ar  or  braooy 
Kor»  tho*  in  homely  guise,  my  vene  disdain ;      10 
Whether  thoy  seek'st  new  kingdoms  in  the  Sua, 
Whether  thy  Muse  does  at  Newmarket  run. 
Or  does  with  gossips  at  a  feast  regale. 
And  heighten  her  conceits  with  sack  and  ale. 
Or  else  at  wakes  with  Joan  and  Hodge  rqjokse^ 
Where  D'Urfey's  lyrics  swell  m  every  voice ; 
Yet  suffer  me,  thou  bard  of  wondrous  meed. 
Amid  thy  bays  to  weave  this  rural  weed*   - 

Now  the  Sun  drove  adown  the  western  road. 
And  osoen,  lakl  at  rest,  forgot  the  goad,  20 

The  clown,  fittigued,  trudged  homewaid  with  hit 

Across  the  meadows  stretched  the  lengthenM  shade; 
When  Sparabella,  pensive  and  forlorn. 
Alike  with  3reaming  love  and  labour  worn, 
LeanM  on  her  rake,  and  straight  with  doleful  guise 
JHd  thb  sad  plaint  in  mournful  notes  devise : 

**  Come  Ntghtas  dark  as  pitch,  surround  my  head, 
From  Sparabella  Bumkinet  is  fled ; 
7*he  titibon  that  his  valorous  cudgel  won. 
Last  Sunday  happier  Clumsilis  put  on.  SO 

Sure  if  he'd  eyes,  (bui  Love^  they  say,  kst  n&me) 
I  whilom  fay  that  ribbon  had  been  known. 
Ah,  well-a-day !  Pm  shent  with  baneful  smart, 
For  with  the  ribbon  he  bestowed  his  heart. 

**  My  plaint,  ye  lasses,  with  this  burthen  aid, 

<  Tis  hani  so  true  a  drawel  diey  a  maid.' 

**  Shall  heavy  Clttmailis  with  ^e  compare  i 
View  this,  ye  knren,  and  like  me  despair.  / 

Her  blubbered  lip  by  smutty  pipes  is  worn. 
And  in  her  breath  tobacco  whiflfs  are  home !        40 
The  cleanly  cheese-press  she  could  never  turn. 
Her  awkward  fist  dkl  ne'er  employ  the  chum ; 
If  e'er  she  brew'd,  the  drink  would  straight  go  soar. 
Before  it  ever  felt  the  thunder's  power ; 
No  huswifery  the  dowdy  creature  knew ; 
To  sum  up  all,  her  tongue  confessed  the  shrew. 

**  My  plamt,  ye  lasses,  with  this  burthen  aid, 

<  Tis  haM  to  true  a  damsel  dies  a  maid.' 

<*  I've  often  seen  my  visage  in  yon  lake. 
Nor  are  my  features  of  the  homeliest  make :  50 
Though  Clomsilb  may  boast  a  whiter  dye. 
Yet  the  black  sloe  turns  in  my  rolling  esre; 
And  fairest  blossoms  drop  with  every  blast. 
But  the  brown  beau^  wUl  like  hoUies  last. 

Ver.  9. 
Tu  mihi,  ten  magni  suiMras  jam  saxaTimavi, 
Sive  Oram  lUyrici  legis  aquoris—  Virg. 

Ver.  11.  An  opera  written  by  this  author,  called 
The  Worfd  in  the  Sun,  or  the  Kingdom  of  Birds  i 
be  is  also  famous  for  his  song  on  the  Newmarket 
horse-raoe,  and  several  others  that  are  sung  by  the 
British  swains. 
.  Ver.  17.   Meed,  an  old  woid  for  fame,  or  re- 


Ver.  18.    — Hanc  sine  tempotm  cnrcmn 

Inter  victrices  hederam  tibi  serpere  lauros. 
Ver.  25.  Virg. 

Ipcumbens  tereti  Damon  sic  cecpit  olivae.  Virg. 

Ver.  33.  Shent,  an  old  word,  signifying  hurt,  or 


Ver.  37. 
Mopso  Nisa  datur,  quid  non  speremus  amaates  ? 

Ver.  49.  Vwg. 

Nee  sum  adeo  informit,  nuper  me  in  littore  vidi. 

Ver.  53.  Virg. 

Alba  ligustracadoBt,  vaccinis  nigra  leguntur.  Virg. 


Her  wancompleadon't  like  the  withered  leek. 
While  Katharine  pears  adora  my  raddy  ebtek. 
Yet  she,  alas !  the  witless  lout  hath  won, 
And  by  her  gain  poor  SpanbelPs  undone ! 
Let  hfures  and  hounds  in  coupling  stsape  unite. 
The  clucking  hen  make  firieMiafaip  with  the  kite ; 
Let  the  fox  simply  wear  the  nuptial  nooae,        61 
And  join  in  wedlock  with  the  waddling  goote ; 
For  love  hath  brought  a  stranger  thmg  to  pats, 
The  fairest  shepherd  weds  the  foulest  lass. 

"  My  plaint,  ye  leases,  with  tiiisbnfthen  aid, 
'  Tis  hard  so  true  a  damsel  dies  a  maid.' 

'*  Sooner  shall  cats  disport  in  waters  dear. 
And  speckled  mackrei  graze  the  mendowe  fiur; 
Sooner  shall  screech-owls  bask  in  sunny  day. 
And  the  slow  ass  on  trees,  like  squirrels,  piay ;   79 
Sooner  shall  snails  on  insect  piniona lOve; 
Than  I  foiget  my  shepherd's  wonted  love. 

*'  My  plaint,  ye  bases,  with  this  bnrthea  aid, 

<  Tis  haid  to  true  a  damsel  dies  a  maid.' 

<*Ah!  didst  thou  know  what  profiini  I  withstood, 
'When  late  I  met  the  squire  in  yonder  wood ! 
To  me  he  qped,  re|prdlett  of  his  game, 
While  all  mv  cheek  was  glowing  red  with  shame  ; 
My  lip  he  kiss'd,  and  prais'd  my  heaJtbfiil  look, 
Then  from  his  purse  of  iiXk  a  guinea  took,  80 

Into  my  hand  he  forc'd  the  tempting  gold, 
While  I  with  modest  struggling  broke  his  hold. 
He  swofe  that  Dick,  in  livery  strip'd  with  lace. 
Should  wed  me  soon,  to  keep  me  fipom  di^race ; 
But  I  nor  footman  pris'd,  nor  golden  fee ; 
For  what  is  lace  or  gold,  oompar'd  to  thee  ? 

**  My  plaint,  ye  lasses,  with  this  burthen  aid, 

<  Tis  hanl'so  true  a  damsel  dies  a  maid.' 

«  Now  plain  I  ken  whence  Love  hit  rise  begun ; 
Sore  he  wat  bom  some  bloody  butcher's  son,      9C 
Bred  up  in  shambles,  where  our  younglings  alain 
Erst  taught  him  mischief,  and  to  sport  with  pain. 
The  father  only  silly  sheep  annoyt. 
The  ton  the  sillier  shepherdess  destroya. 
Does  ton  or  father  greater  mischief  do? 
The  sire  is  cruel,  so  the  son  is  toa 

"  My  plaint,  ye  lasses,  with  this  burthen  aid, 
*  Tis  haid  so  true  a  damsel  dies  a  maid.' 

'<  Farewell,  ye  woods,  ye  meads,  ye  ttreams 
thatffow; 
Afudden  death  shall  rid  me  of  my  woe.  100 


Ver.  59. 
JuDgenturlam  gryphet  eqnis;  sevoqne  seqnenti 
poculad 


idanuew 


Cum.canibQS  timidi  venient  ad  i 

Ver.  67.  Viry. 

Ante  leves  ergo  paacentur  in  ethere  cervi» 
Et  freta  destituent  nndos  in  littore  pisce»— 
Quim  nostro  illius  labatnr  pectore  vultua.      Virj;. 

Ver.  89.  To  ken.  Scire.  Chaucer,  to  ken,  and 
kende  ;  notus  A.  S.  eunnan.  Goth,  htnnan.  Ger- 
fpanis  kennen.  Danis  kiende,  Islandis  Awam. 
Belgi«  kennen.  This  word  is  of  general  use,  hut 
not  very  common,  though  not  unknown  to  the 
vulgar.  Ken,  for  proipkere,  is  well  known,  and 
used  to  diicover  by  the  eye.    JRay,  F.  R.  S. 

Nunc  scio  quid  sit  amor,  fcc. 

Crudelis  mater  magis  an  puer  improbus  91e  } 

Improbus  ille  puer,  crudelis  tn  quoque  mater. 

ViiW. 

Ver.  99.  — ^vivite  sylva : 

Praecepe  aeiii  ^ecuU  de  montis  iu  undat 
Deferar,  Viif. 
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This  penkmfe  keen  my  windpipe  shall  divide. 
What '  9hali  I  fall  as  squeaking  pigs  have  dy»d  ? 
No— To  some  tree  this  carcase  Til  suspend. 
But  worrying  cure  find  such  untimely  end  ! 
ril  speed  me  to  the  pond,  where  the  hisih  stool 
On  the  long  plank  hangs  o'er  the  muddy  pool. 
That  stool,  the  dread  of  every  scolding  quean  } 
Yel,  sure  a  loVer  should  not  die  so  mean ! 
There  placM  aloft,  IMl  rave  and  rail  by  fiU, 
Though  all  the  parish  say  I've  lost  my  wits ;      110 
And  thence,  if  courage  holds,  myself  I'll  throw. 
And  quench  my  passion  in  the  lake  below. 

"  Ye  lasiics,  cease  your  burthen,  cease  to  moafr, 
And,  by  my  case  forewaro'd,  go  mind  your  own." 

The  Sun  was  set ;  the  night  came  on  apaoe. 
And  falling  dews  bewet  around  the  place; 
The  bat  takes  airy  rounds  on  -leathern  wing*» 
And  the  hoarse  owl  his  woeful  dirges  sings; 
Tlie  prudent  maiden  deems  it  now  too  late, 
And  till  to  morrow  comes  defers  her  fete. 


120 


THimSDAY;  OR,  THE  SPEIJL 


BOBMKLIA. 


10 


HoBNBLiA,  seated  in  a  dreary  vale. 
In  pensive  mood  rehears'd  her  piteous  talc; 
Her  piteous  tale  the  winds  in  sighs  bemoan. 
And  pining  Echo  answers  groan  for  groan. 

*«  I  me  the  day,  a  rueful  day  htrow. 
The  woeful  day,  a  day  indeed  of  woe  I 
When  Lubberkin  to  town  his  cattle  drove, 
A  maiden  fine  bedight  he  hapt  to  love ; 
The  maiden  fine  bedight  his  love  retains, 
And  for  the  vUlage  he  forsakes  the  plains. 
Ketum,  my  Lubberkin,  these  ditties  hear; 
Spella  will  1  try,  and  spells  shall  ease  my  care. 

•  WHh  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 

And  tnm'me  thrice  around,  around,  around.' 

*«  When  first  the  year  1  heard  the  cuckow  sing, 
And  call  with  welcome  note  the  budding  spring, 
I  straishtway  set  a-running  with  such  haste, 
J>eborah  that  won  the  smock  scarce  ran  so  fast ; 
TUl  spent  for  lack  of  breath,  quite  weary  g«>wn, 
Vpon  a  rising  bank  I  *at  adown,  20 

Then  doff'd  my  shoe,  and  by  my  troth,  I  swear. 
Therein  1  spv'd  this  yellow  frizzled  hair. 
As  like  to  Lubberkin's  in  curl  and  hue, 
A*  if  upon  his  comely  pate  it  grfw. 

*  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 

And  turn  oie  thrice  around,  around,  around.'  • 
«•  At  eve  last  Midsummer  no  sleep  I  tought. 
But  to  the  field  a  bag  of  hemp-seed  brought ; 
I  acatter'd  round  tl»e  seed  on  every  skle, 
'  And  throe  times  in  a  trembling  accent  cry  d,      30 
«  This  hemp  seed  with  my  virgin  hand  I  sow, 
Who  shall  my  true-love  be,  thecropihaU  mow » 

Ver.  8.  Digkt,  or  bedight,  from  the  Saxon  word 
§Hghtan,  which  signifies  to  set  in  order. 

Ver.  21.  DoffmA  don,  contracted  firtta  th»  words 
^  of  and  do  on» 

yoL.x. 


I  straight  look»d  back,  and,  if  my  eyes  speak  truth. 
With  his  keen  scythe  behind  me  came  the  youth. 
*  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  th« 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.' 

"  Last  Valentine,  the  day  when  birds  of  kind 
Their  paramours  with  mutual  chirpings  find; 
I  rearly  rose,  just  at  the  break  of  day, 
Before  the  Sun  had  chas'd  the  stars  away ;         40 
A-field  I  went,  amid  the  moroing  dew, 
To  milk  my  kine  (for  so  should  huswives  do)  ; 
Thee  first  I  spy'd ;  and  the  first  Bvun  we  see. 
In  spite  of  Fortune,  shall  our  true-love  be. 
See,  Lubberkin,  each  bird  his  partner  take; 
And  canst  thou  then  thy  sweetheart  dear  forsake  ?  ' 
'  With  my  sharp  heel  1  three  times  mark  th« 
ground, 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around*' 

"  Last  May-day  fair  I  searoh'd  to  find  a  snail. 
That  might  my  secret  lover's  name  revcaL  59 

Upon  a  gooseberry -bush  a  snail  1  found, 
(For  always  snails  near  sweetest  fruit  abound). 
I  seia'd  the  vermine,  whom  I  quickly  ^d, 
And  on  the  earth  the  milk-white  embers  spread. 
Slow  crawPd  the  snail,  and,  if  I  right  can  spell. 
In  the  soft  ashes  mark'd  a  curious  L; 
Oh,  may  this  wondrous  omen  luqky  prove  1 
For  L  is  found  in  Lubberkin  and  lx)ve. 

*  With  my  sharp  heel  I  throe  times  mark  th« 
ground, 

And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.'    69 

"  Two  hazel  nuts  I  throw  into  the  flame. 
And  to  each  nut  I  gave  a  sweetheart's  name ; 
This  with  the  loudest  bounce  me  sore  amaz'd. 
That  in  a  flame  of  brightest  colour  blazM. 
As  blaz»d  the  nut,  so  may  thy  passion  grow ; 
For  'twas  thy  nut  that  did  so  brightly  glow. 

*  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  th« 
ground, 

And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.'    6^ 
"  As  peasecods  once  I  pluck'd,  I  chanc'd  to  see 
One  that  was  closely  fiU'd  with  three  times  thre^ 
Which,  when  I  cropp'd,  I  safely  home  convey'd, 
And  o*er  the  door  the  spell  in  secret  laid ; 
My  wheel  I  tum'd,  and  sung  a  ballad  new, 
While  from  the  spindle  I  the  fleeces  drew  ; 
The  latch  mav'd  up,  when,  who  should  first  come  iOt 
But,  in  his  proper  person — Lubberkin. 
I  broke  myyara,  surpris'd  the  sight  to  see ; 
Sure  sign  that  he  would  break  his  word  with  mo. 
Eftsoons  I  join'd  it  with  my  wonted  slight : 
So  may  again  his  love  with  mine  unite  !  8Q 

'  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  th« 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thnoe  around,  around,  around. 

"  This  lady-fly  I  take  from  off  the  grass. 
Whose  spotted  back  might  scarlet  red  surpass, 
«  Fly,  lady-bird.  North,  South,  or  F^t,  or  West, 
Fly  where  the  man  is  found  that  I  love  best.* 
He  leaves  my  hand  ;  see,  to  the  West  he's  flown. 
To  call  my  true-love  ftom  the  faithless  town. 


Ver.  64, l>w  T  Iw)  AJXf  il/  i^^f 

Ver.  66.  ^  ^  Th*^ 

Daphnis  me  mains  urit,  ego  banc  in  Dapbnide. 

VirgJ 
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*  With  my  sharp  heel  I  Uiree  tiines  mark  the 

ground, 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.'    90 

**  1  pare  this,  pippin  round  and  round  again. 
My  shepherd*!  name  to  flourish  on  the  plain, 
I  fling  th'  unbrolcen  paring  o*er  my  head. 
Upon  the  grass  a  perfect  L  b  read ; 
Vet  on  my  heart  a  hirer  L  is  seen 
Than  what  the  paring  makes  npon  the  green. 

'  With  my  sharp  heel  1  three  times  mark  the 
ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  aronnd,  around.' ' 

**  This  pippin  shail  another  trial  make, 
See  from  the  core  two  kernels  brown  I  take ;     100 
This  on  my  cheek  for  Lubberkin  is  worn; 
And  Booby<4od  on  t'  otlier  side  is  borne. 
But  Boobyclodi  sopn  drops  upon  the  ground, 
A  certain  token  that  his  love's  unsound ; 
While  Lubberkin  sticks  firmly  to  the  last ; 
Qh,  were  his  lips  to  mine  but  join'd  so  fast ! 

*  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  maik  the 

ground. 
And  turn  me  tbrioe  around,  around,  around.' 

"  As  Lubberkin  once  slept  beneath  a  tree, 
I  twitch^  his  dangling  garter  from  his  knee.     110 
He  wist  not  when  the  hempen  string  I  drew. 
Now  mine  I  quickly  doff,  of  inkle  blue. 
Together  fast  I  tye  the  garters  twain ; 
And  while  I  knit  the  knot  repeat  this  strain : 
*  Three  times  a  true-love's  knot  I  tye  secure, 
•ftrm  be  the  knot,  firm  may  his  tove  endure  I» 

*  With  my  sharp  heei  I  three  timea  mark  the 

ground, 
I  And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  aiound.' 
*'  As  I  was  wont,  1  trudg'd  last  market^^lay 
To  town,  with  new-l«d  eggs  preserved  in  hay.  120 
I  made  my  market  long  before  twas  night. 
My  purse  grew  heavy,  and  my  basket  light 
Strai^t  to  the  Apothecary's  shop  I  went. 
And  m  k>ve-powder  all  my  money  spent. 
Behap  what  will,  next  Sunday,  afler  prayers. 
When  to  the  ale-house  Lubbeikin  repairs, 
These  gokttnJKe*  Into  his  mug  Til  throw. 
And  soon  the  swain  with  fervent  love  shall  glow. 

*  With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the 

ground, 
^Ad  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.'  130 

*'  Buthok^-our  Lightfbot  baiks,  and  cocks  his 
ean. 
O'er  yonder  stile  see  Lubberkin  appears. 
He  cdmes !  be  comes !  Hobnelia's  not  bewray'd, 
Kor  sliall  she,  crown'd  with  willow,  die  a  maid. 
He  vows,  he  swears,  he'll  ^ive  me  a  green  gown : 
Oh  dear !  I  CeOI  adown,  adown,  adown !" 

Ver.  93.  TVansquecapntJaoe;  ne  reqpeaceris. 

Ver.  109.  Virg. 

Necte  tribns  nodis  ternos,  Amarylli,  colores : 
Kecte,  Amarylli,  modo;  &  Veneris  die  viacula 
necto.  Virg, 

Ver.  123. 
Has  herbas,  atque  hsc  Ponto  mihi  lecta  renena  . 
Ipae  dedit  Mesris.  Viig. 

Ver.  127.— II««i»  Hmmh  mS^n  ttnk       llieoc. 

Ver.  131. 
Keicio  qaid  C6rt«  aat;  I&  Hylas  in  Umjne  latmt 

Viiy. 


FRIDAY;  OR,  TllE  DIROEH 


BVWLatrf,  eMumoL. 

BUMKIKCT. 

Wnr,  Grubbinol,  dost  thou  so  wistful  ^ 
There's  aorrow  in  thy  look,  Ifrig^tldeem. 
TA  true  yon  oaks  with  yellow  tops  appear. 
And  chilly  blasu  begin  to  nip  the  year ; 
From  the  tall  ekn  a  thow«r  of  leaves  is  boraa^ 
And  thair  k»t  beMty  rivee  beeches  moure. 
Yet  ev>n  this  season  pleasanoe  blithe  aflbrds, 
Now  the  squeezed  press  foams  with  our  apple  boards. 
Come,  let  us  hie,  and  quaff  a  cheery  bowl, 
Let  cydv  new  *'  wash  sorrow  from  thy  aouL"      10 

GIUBBTNOL. 

Ah,  Bumkinet !  nnoe  thou  from  hence  wert  gone, 
Rrom  these^said  plains  all  mernment  is  flown; 
Should  I  reveal  my  grief,  'twould  spoil  thy  cheer. 
And  make  thine  eye  o'erflow  with  many  a  tear. 

BimKINST. 

"  Hai^  sorrow !"  Let's  to  yonder  hot  repair. 
And  with  trim  sonnets  **  cast  away  our  care." 
*'  Gillian  of  Croydon"  well  thy  pipe  can  play : 
Thou  sing'st  most  sweet,  «  O'er  hills  and  far  awar.'* 
Of  «*  Patient  Grissel"  1  devise  to  smg. 
And  catches  quaint  shall  make  the  vallies  ring.  20 
Come,  Grubbinol,  beneath  this  shelter,  come; 
From  hence  we  view  our  flocks  secuxely  roanu 

GBUBBUIOI.  , 

Yes,  blithsome  lad,  a  tale  I  mean  to  sing^ 
But  witli  my  woe  shall  distant  valliea  ring. 
The  tale  shall  make  our  kidlings  droop  th^lieadL 
For,  woe  is  me !— our  Biouzelind  is  dead ! 

BVMKIMBT. 

Is  Bfouzelinda  dead  ?  farewell,  my  ^eal 
No  happiness  is  now  reserved  for  me. 
As  the  wood -pigeon  coos  without  his  mat^ 
So  shall  my  doleful  dirge  bewail  bar  fat«.  SO 

Of  Blouzelinda  foir  I  mean  to  tell, 
llie  peerless  maid  that  did  all  maids  exoeL 

Henceforth  the  mom  sliall  dewy  aonow  f^^^ 
And  evening  tears  upon  the  grass  be  spiead  ; 
llie  rolling  streams  with  watery  grief  shall  flow. 
And  wmds  shall  moan  aloud— when  loud  they  bhm. 
Henceforth,  as  of%  as  Autumn  shall  return. 
The  drooping  trees,  whene'er  it  rains,  shall  nionni ; 
The  season  quite  shall  strip  the  country's  pride. 
For  twas  in  Autumn  Blouzelinda  dy*d.  40 

Where'er  I  gad,  I  Blou^ind  shaU  view. 
Woods,  dairy,  bam,  and  mows,  our  passion  kDt% 
When  I  direct  my  eyes  to  yonder  wood, 
Rresh  rising  sorrow  curdles  in  my  blood. 

*  Dirget  or  dyrgt,  a  mournful  ditty,  or  song 
of  luncatatkm,  overthedaad;  not  a  contraction 
of  the  Latin  dingg  in  tba  popirii  hym»,  dirigt 
gretnu  meot^  at  some  pretend ;  but  firom  tiie  T^u- 
tnnici^lv,  isarforr,  topraiaeandeitol.  WKenea 
It  IS  pcMible  thehr  di/ri^  and  our  divga,  was  a 
tandatasy  soQg  to  wmiimmoBnte  and  ^iplimd  the 
^^  Cowall'a  Intcnmler* 

Ver.  15. 
fticipe,  Mopse,  prior,  si  qoot  aut  Phyllidis  ipm 
Ant  AhJonU  babes  laudes,  aut  jurgia  Codii    Vtrp 

Ver.  97.  QUt,  joy;  from  the  Dttteh  ifooren^  t» 
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Thither  Vvn  dhm  been  the  damsers  gaide. 
When  rotten  sticks  our  fuel  have  supply 'd  5 
Then  I  remcml>er  how  her  faggots  large 
Were  frequenUy  these  happy  shouldcw'  charge. 
Sometimes  this  crook  drew  hazel-boughs  adown. 
And  stofTd  her  apron  wide  with  nuts  so  brown ;  50 
Or  when  her  feeding  hogs  had  'miss'd  thetr  way. 
Or  wallowing  *mid  a  feast  of  acorns  lay  5 
Th»  untoward  creatures  to  th6  stye  1  drove. 
And  whistled  all  the  way—or  told  my  love. 

If  by  the  dairy's  hatch  I  chance  to  hie, 
I  shall  her  goodly  countenance  espy  ; 
For  there  her  goo  lly  countenance  I've  seen, 
Set  off  with  kerchief  starchM  and  pinners  clean. 
Son^imes,  like  wax,  she  rolls  the  butter  round,  , 
Or  with  th"  wooden  lily  prints  the  pound.  60 

Whilom  rvese«i  her  skhn  the  clouted  cream. 
And  press  from  spungy  curds  the  milky  stream : 
But  now,  alas !  these  eant  ithall  hnur  no  more 
The  vbining  swine  surround  the  dairy  door; 
No  more  her  care  shall  fill  the  hollow  tray. 
To  fmt  the  guxzUng  hogs  with  floods  of  whey. 
Lament,  yeswiue,  in  gninting  spend  your  grief, 
Fbr  you,  like  me»  hkve  lost  your  sole  relief. 
When  in  the  barn  the  sounding  Bail  I  ply, 
Wh««  from  her  sieve  the  chaiT  was  wont  to  fly ;  70 
The  poultry  there  will  seem  around  to  stand. 
Waiting  upon  her  charitable  hand. 
No  succour  meet  the  poultry  now  can  find. 
For  they,  like  me.  have  lost  their  Blouzelind. 

Whenever  by  yon  barley  mow  I  passi 
Before  my  eyes  will  trip  the  tidy  lass. 
^  pitched  the  sheaves,  <oh,  could  I  do  so  now !) 
Which  she  in  rows  pil'd  on  the  growing  mow. 
There  eVtery  deale  my  heart  by  love  was  gain'd. 
There  the  sweet  kiss  my  courtship  has  explainU  80 
Ah,  Blouzelind!  that  mow  1  ne*er  shall  see. 
But  thy  memorial  will  revive  in  me. 

Lanhent,  ye  fields,  and  rueful  symptoms  show  ; 
Henceforth  let  not  the  smelling  primrose  grow  j 
Let  weeds,  instead  of  butter-flowers,  appear. 
And  mauls,  instead  of  daisies,  hemlock  bear; 
For  cowslips  sweet  let  dandeik>ns  spread ; 
F6r  Blouzelinda,  blithsome  maid,  is  dead  ! 
Lament,  ye  swains,  and  o'er  her  grave  bemoan^ 
And  spell  ye  right  this  verse  upon  her  stone :        90 
•>  Here  Blouzelinda  lies— Alas,  alas! 
Weep,  shepherds— and  remember  flesh  is  grass.^ 

oaVBSVIIOK. 

Albeit  thy  soags  are  sweeter  to  mine  ear, 
Thsm  to  the  thinty  €«ttle  riven  clear  I 
Or  iwintflr  porridge  to  the  Uboorinf  youth. 
Or  trans  and  sugar  to  the  damael's  tooth ; 
Yet  BhMzeliDda's  name  shall  tuae>my  Iny. 
Of  her  ril  sing  for  ever  ml  foraye. 


Viif. 


Ver.  84 
Pro  mollivioU,  proputpureo  nardsto,' 
Canluus  &  spibhrsargitpcdiarus  acutis. 

Ver.  90.  ^  . 

A  tumultinl  faxMf  flt'  tnnmlo  sajMfradOite  carman. 

Vcr.9d.  Virg. 

*I^le  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divlitifr  poefa, 
€»tisdesi)t*»'i^»l«inrrat)^      quale  p^nesCutt' 
JXilcis  aquse  saliente  sitim  restin^ere  rivo. 
>«ost8mentrax;  quocumqinbmodo  tibi  ixbiitfaTicissSm, 
l^cemus,  Daphnhiqae  tdum'  toUettosrad  astra. 

Ve^  96.  ibf  inltattoirof'Theodrttbii 


When  Idouzolhid  expired,  the  wether's  bell 
Before  the  drooping  flock  toll'd  forth  her  knell ;  lOO 
The  solemn  death-watch  click'd  the  hour  she  dyM, 
And  shrilling  criiiiketftin  the  chhnney  cry'd  i 
The  boding  raven  on  her  cottage  sate, 
And«rith  hoarse  croaking  wam'd  ns  of  her  fiitei 
The  lambkin,  which  her  wonted  tendance  bred. 
Dropped  on  the  pUins  that  fatal  instant  dead  ; 
SwarmM  on  a  rotten  stick  the  bees  I  spy'd'. 
Which  erst  I  saw  when  Goody  Dobson  dy'd. 

How  shall  I,  void  ()f  tears,  her  death  rotate 
When  on  her  darling's  bed  her  mother  sate !       1 10 
These  words  the  dying  Blouzelinda  spoke. 
And  of  the  dead  let  none  the  will  revoke : 

"  Mother,"  quoth  she,  *'  let  not  the  poultry  need» 
And  give  the.  goose  wherewith  to  raise  her  breed  1 
Be  these  my  sister's  care — and  every  mom 
Amid  t\ie  ducklings  let  her  scatter  com ; 
Tlie  sickly  calf  that's  hoiu'd  be  sure  to  tend,. 
Feed  him  with  milk,  and  from  bleak  colc^i  defend. 
Yet  ere  I  die— see,  mother,  yonder  shc;lf,  1 

There  secretly  I've  hid  my  worldly  pelt  IM 

Twenty  good  shillings  in  a  rag  I  laid ; 
Be  ten  the  parson's^  ^  my  aermon  paid. , 
The  rest  is  yows— my  spinning-wheel  imd  rake 
Let  Susan  keep  for  her  dear  sister's  sake  ^ 
My  new  straw  hat»  .that'Sr  trimly  lin'd  with  greea» 
Iv^t  Peggy  wear,  for  fh^'s  a  daqas«tl  clean. 
My  leathern  bottle^  long  in  haprests  ti^'d. 
Be  Qrubbinol's— this  sily^  ring  beside ; 
Three  silver  pennies,  and  a  nine-pence  bent, 
A  token  kind  to  Bumkinei  is  sent*'  130 

Thus  spoke  the  maiden,  while  the  mother  cry>d ;  , 
And  peaceful,  like  the  harmless  Iambi,  she  dy'd. 

To  show  their  love,  the  neighbours  for  and  near  *  • 
Follow'd  with  wistful  look  the  damsel's  biec  , 
Sprig'd  rosemary  the  lads  and  lasses  bore. 
While  dismally  the  parson  walk'd  before. 
Upon  her  grave  the  rosemary  they  threw,  .   . 

The  daisie,  buttec^flower,  and  endivjS  blueu 

After  the  good  man  wam'd  us  from  bis.  text,  159 
That  none  oould  tell  whose  turn  would  be  the  next  jr 
He  said,  that  Heaven  would  take  her  soul,  no 

doubt. 
And  spoke  the  hou\r-gla8s  if^  her  praisp    q^^tfto^»{• 

To  her  sweet  memory,  flowery  garland*  strung. 
O'er  her  now  empty  seatailoft  were  |iung.      .      .  1 
With  wicker  rods  ve  feap'4  h«  tomb  aroundt . . 
To  ward  ftom  man  and  bea#t  the  ballow'4  ground  ; 
Lest  her  new  grave  the  parson's  cattle  rase, .  , 
For  both  his  honie.aad  cow  the  churcb-s«u)l.gra9flr 

Now  we  trudg'd  bq^ieward  to  her  mojpiei:^  form»  > 
To  drink  new  cyder  muU'd,  with  ginger  wamv  l^ 
For  Oailer  Trsadwell  told  us,  by  the  by, 
**  Excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  dry."      ; 

While  bulls  bear  horns  ufoa  their  curifd  bniir, 
;Or  lasses  with  soft  stroakings  milk  the  oow.i 
While  paddling  ducks  the  striding  lake  desire^ 
Or  battening  iMgs  roll  u.  the  sinking  pi^ra; ,  , 
While  moles  the  crumbled  earth  in  hilfocks  raiiei 
•So  long  shall  swains  teU  Blouzelinda's  praise.         ' 

Thus  wail'd  the  louts  in  melancholy  strain, 
Till  bonny  Snian  sped  across  the  plain.  16C^ 


Ver.  153. 
Dainjugiimtftto|ipni^,«avl§idiHttlp«i^aaMbit,  ' 
Bumaue  thymo  pascentur  apes,  dum  rore  cicada^ 
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They  seizM  the  lass  in  apron  clean  arrayM, 
And  to  the  alehouse  forced  the  v^illins:  maid; 
In  ale  and  kisses  they  forget  their  caresj 
Jtnd  Susan  Blouzelinda's  loss  repairs. 


SATURDAY;  OR,  THE  FLIGHTS. 


SfTsiiMKit  Strains,  O  rustic  Mnse !  prepare  f 
Forget  awhile  the  ham  and  dairy's  care^ 
Thy  homr-Iy  voice  to  loftier  numbers  raise, 
Th«  drunkard's  flights  require  sonorous  lays; 
With  Bowzybens'  songs  exalt  thy  verse, 
While  rocks  and  woods  the  various  notes  rehearse. 

nVas  in  the  season  when  the  reapers'  toil 
Of  the  ripe  harvest  'gan  to  rid  the  soil ; 
Wide  through  the  field  was  seen  a  goodly  rout, 
Clean  damsels  bound  the  gathered  sheaves  about ;  1 0 
The  lads,  with  sharpened, hook  and  sweating  brow, 
Cut  down  the  labours  of  the  winter  plough. 
To  the  near  hedge  young  Susan  steps  asidc^ 
9he  felgn'd  her  coat  or  garter  was  unty'd ; 
Whatever  she  did,  she  stoop'd  adown  unseen. 
And  merry  leapers  what  they  list  will  ween. 
Soon  she  rose  np,  and  cry'd  with  voice  so  shrill. 
That  Bcbo  answerM  from  the  distant  hill ; 
The  youths  and  damseb  ran  to  Susan's  aid, 
Who  thought  some  adder  had  the  lass  dismay'd.  20 

When  fast  asleep  they  Bowzybeus  spy'd, 
fn«  hat  and  oaken  staff  lay  close  beside ; 
That  Bowzybeus  who  could  sweetly  sing. 
Or  with  the  rosin'd  bow  torment  the  string ; 
That  Bowzybeus  Avho,  with  fingers  speed. 
Could  call  soft  warblings  fW)m  the  breathing  reed ; 
That  Bowzybeus  who,  with  jocund  tongue. 
Ballads  and  roundelajrs  and  cateht*ft  sung  : 
Thty  loudly  laugh  to  see  the  damsePs  fright, 
And  in  (disport  suntmnd  the  drunken  wight.        30 

"  Ah,  Bowzybee,  why, didst  thou  stay  5o  long? 
The  mugs  were  large,  the  drink  was  wondrous 

«  strong ! 

Thon  should*8t  have  left  the  fair  before  twas  ni^ht; 
But  thdw  sat'st  toping  till  the  mommg  light.** 
'  Oee\y,  brisk  maid,  steps  forth  before  the  ront, 
And  kiss*d  with  smacking  tip' the  snoarmg  lout  : 
(96r  oustam  Says,  "  Whoe'er  this  venture  proves. 
For  ^iich-  a  kis*  demands  a  pair  of  gloves.") 
By  herexample  Horcas  bolder  grows. 
And  plays  a  ticklhig straw  within  his  nose.  40 

He  rubs  his  nostril,  and  in  wonted  joke 
The  sncflrrog  swains  with  stammering  speech  be- 
spoke : 
"  To  ytMi,  my  )ads.  III  sing  my  osrols  o'er, 
As  for  the  ma  ds— Pve  something  else  in  store." 

No  ftoner  'gan  he  raise  his  tuneful  song, 
But  lads  and  lasses  round  about  him  throng. 

Ver.2«. 
Berta  procal  tantum  capiti  delapsa  jacebant.  Virg. 

Ver.  40. 
fiUkgvinaislvdDiQn  testis  k.  tempolra  phigit.  Vjrg. 

Ver.  43. 
Cannina,  on*  vultis,  cognOBoito :  ownnwMi  vo^s ; 
]|Bic  aliuii  metotdiB  «rit« 


Virs. 


Not  ballad-singer  plac'd  above  the  crowd 
Sings  with  a  note  so  shrilling  sweet  and  loud  | 
Nor  parish-clerk,  who  calls  the  psalm  so  clear. 
Like  Bowzybeus  soothes  th'  aUcntivc  ear.  5D 

feOf  Nature's  laws  his  carols  first  begun, 
'hy  the  grave  owl  can  never  face  the  Sun. 
.  or  owls,  as  swains  observe,  detest  the  light. 
And  only  sing  and  seek  their  prey  by  night. 
How  turnips  hide  their  swelling  heads  below ; 
And  how  the  closing  coleworts  upwards  grow  ; 
How  Will-a-wisp  misleads  night-faring  clowns 
O'er  hills,  and  sinking  bogs,  and  pathless  dowmk 
Of  stars  he  told,  that  shoot  with  shining  trail. 
And  of  the  glow-worm's  light  that  gilds  his  Uil.  60 
He  sung  where  woodcocks  in  the  Summer  feed. 
And  in  what  climates  they  renew  their  breed 
(Some  think  to  northorn  coasts  their  flight  they 
Or  to  the  Moon  in  midnight  hours  ascend) ;  [tend- 
Where  swallows  in  the  Winter's  season  keep, 
And  how  the  drowsy  bat  and  dormouse  sleep  j 
How  Nature  does  the  puppy's  eyelid  close 
Till  the  bright  Sun  has  nine  times  set  and  rose 
CFor  huntsmen  by  their  long  experience  find, 
fThat  puppies  still  nine  rolling  suns  are  blind).     70 

Now  he  goes  on,  and  sings  of  imirs  and  shows. 
For  still  new  fairs  before  his  eyes  arose. 
How  pedlars'  stalls  with  glitteriug  toys  are  laid. 
The  various  fairings  of  the  country  maid. 
Long  silken  laces  hang  upon  the  twine. 
And  rows  of  pins  and  amber  bracelets  shine; 
How  the  tight  lass  knives,  combs,  and  scissars  spM^ 
And  looks  on  thimbles  witli  desiring  eyes. 
Of  lotteries  next  with  tuneful  note  he  told. 
Where  silver  si)oons  are  won,  and  rings  of  gold.  80 
The  lads  and  lasses  trudge  the  street  along. 
And  all  the  fair  is  crowded  in  his  song. 
'Hie  mountebank  now  treads  the  stage,  and  sella 
His  pill^,  his  balsams,  and  his  ague-spells  ; 
Now  o'er  and  o'er  the  nimble  tumbler  springs. 
And  on  the  rope  the  venturous  maiden  swings; 
Jack  Pudding  in  his  party-colour'd  jacket 
Tosses  the  glove,  and  jokes  at  every  packet. 
Of  raree-shows  he  sung,  and  Punch's  feats. 
Of  pockets  picked  in  crowds,  and  various  cheats.  9Q 

Then  sad  he  sung  the  Children  in  the  Wood : 
(Ah,  barbarous  uncle,  stain'd  with  infont  blood!) 
How  blackberries  they  pluck'd  in  d^^serts  wild. 
And  (earless  at  the  flittering  falchiort  sinii'd;' 
Their  little  corpse  the  robin-red-brcasts  foundi^ 
And  strow'd  with  pious  btU  the  leaves  aromad* 
(Ah,  gentle  bhrds !  if  this  verse  iasU  so  loQg, 
Yonr  names  shall  live  for  ever  in  my  song.) 

For  Buxom  Joan  he  sung  the  doubtfol  stiifo. 
How  the  sly  sailor  made  the  maid  a  wife:  'lOt 

To  louder  strains  be  raai'd  his  voice,  to  tell 
What  woeful  wan  in  Chevy-chaoe  befeU, 

Ver.  47. 
Nee  tantum  Phoebe  gmudet  Pamassia  mpea : 
Nee  tantum  Rhodope  mirantor^  Ismanis  Oipbei^ 

Viiy. 

Vcc  51.    Our  swain  bad  pa«ibly  read  Tkisser, 
from  whence  he  might  have  collected  these  philo^ 
sophical  observations  i 
Na^que  canebat,  uti  m«|;num  per  inane  OQacta,&c» 

Ver.  97. 
Fortunati  ambo,  si  quid  mea  carmma  possunt. 
Nulla  dies  nnquam  memori  vos  eximet  sevo.   Virg. 

Ver.  99.  A  song  m  the  comedy  of  Love  for  Lof^ 
begiimiiiy  *<  Awldier  aadanilgr,*' &o» 
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Wha  Percy  drove  tbe  deer  with  hound  and  hom, 
Wan  to  be  wept  by  cbildren  yet  unborn ! 
Ah,  Witherington !  more  years  thy  life  had  crown*d, 
IF  thoa  hadst  never  beard  the  horn  or  hound ! 
Yet  ■ball  the  squire,  who  fought  on  bloody  stumps, 
By  future  bards  be  waiPd  in  doleful  dumps. 

All  io  the  land  of  Essex  next  he  chants,         109 
How  to  sleek  mares  starch  quakers  turn  gallants : 
How  the  grave  brother  stood  on  bank  so  green- 
Happy  for  him  if  mares  had  never  been ! 

Then  he  was  seized  with  a  religious  qualm, 
And  on  a  sudden  sung  the  hundredth  psalm. 

He  sung  of  Tafiisy  Welch,  and  Sawney  Soot, 
lilly-bullero,  and  the  Irish  Trot 
Why  should  I  tell  of  Bateman,  or  of  Shore, 
Or  Wantley's  Dragon,  slain  by  valiant  Moor, 
The  Bower  of  Rosamond,  or  Robin  Hood, 
And  how  the  grass  now  grows  where  Troy  town 
stood  ?  IdO 

His  carols  cea8*d :  the  listening  maids  and  swains 
Seem  still  to  hear  some  soft  imperfect  strains. 
Sodden  he  rose;  and,  as  be  reels  along, 
SwiaiTi  kisses  sweet  should  well  reward  his  song. 
The  damsels  laughing  fly  :  the  giddy  olown 
Afssam  upon  a  wheat-sh^  drops  adown ; 
The  power  that  guards  the  drunk,  his  sleep  attends. 
Till  ruddy,  like  his  free,  the  Sun  descends. 

Ver.  109.  A  song  of  sir  J.  Denham's.    See  his 
poems. 

Ver.  112. 
Rt  fortonatam,  si  nunquam  amenta  fujssent, 
Fasiphaen.  Virg» 

Ver.  117.  Quid  loquar  ant  Scyllam  Nisi,  &c 

Virg. 

V«r*  117---.120.    Old  English  ballads. 
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Bun 
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ti.  117 

Primrott) 

▼.  84    Swine 

.t.  64 

U  61 

PttieiitOrM 
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ti.  79 
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ill.  40 
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THK  A»  or  WALK  ma  THE  STAKKTS  OP  LOKDOM. 

IK  TUIER  BOOKS. 

Quo  te  M cnri  pedes  ?  an,  quo  via  ducit,  i^ 

urbem? 

Virg. 

TRIYTA. 


4nvirrfijSMENT. 
Tub  world,  I  bdieve,  will  take  so  little  notice 
of  me,  that  I  need  not  take  much  of  it.  The 
cntioa  may  see  by  this  poem,  that  I  walk  on  foot, 
which  probably  may  mte  me  .from  their  envy.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  raise  that  passion  in  men  whom 
I  am  so  much  obliged  to,  since  they^low  me  an 
bonoor  hitherto  only  shown  to  bettef  writem, 
Ibat  of  denymg  me  to  be  the  autiior  of  my  own 


GentlemOi,  if  there  be  any  tbinir  in  this  poem 
good  enough  to  displease  yon,  and  if  it  be  any  ad- 
tantnge  to  yon  to  aseribt)  it  to  some  person  of 
greatar  merit )  i  shiOl  dcqtuint  you,  foe*  ^ur 
«omfcrt,  thaty  among'  msiny  other  obligations,  1 
owe  s^eral  hiato  of  it  to  Dr.  Swift  And,  if  yon 
will  so  fiir  Gontinne  yonr  fiivour  as  to  write  ogniun 
It,  Ibeg  you  to  obligp  taneln  accepting  the  Mlpw- 
fkig  motto ; 

'-Non  tu,  in  ttiviis,  indocte,  solebas         [Vlr|^ 
Stf«Mnti»  misehim,  sUp^ili,  di«p«rdere  cannra  r 


or  THs  mruMBNTs  roa  walsihc  tub  iT»pg»»  ARp 

SJGHS  9r  TAB  WKATHBB. 

TnaonoR  winter  streets' to  steer  your  course  arSg1il» 
How  to  walk  clean  by  day,  and  safe  by  night ; 
How  jostling  crowds  with  prudence  to  decline. 
When  to  Assert  the  wall,  and  when  resign, 
1  sing !  thou.  Trivia,  godd(«8,  aid  my  song. 
Through  spacious  atreets  conduct  thy  bard  aloiif  ; 
By  thee  transported,  I  securely  stray 
Where  winding  alleys  lead  the  donb&nl  way. 
The  ^leot  court  and  opening  sqiuiie  eaplore, 
And  long  perplexing  lanes  nntrod  belbie.  10 

To  pate  thy  realm,  and  smooth  the  broken  waya. 
Earth  from  her  womb  a  flinty  tribute  pajrs ; 
For  thee  the  sturdy  patior  thumps  the  groond. 
Whilst  etery  stroke  his  labouring  lungs  resound  | 
For  thee  the  scavenger  bids  kennels  friide 
Within  th<4r  bounds,  and  heaps  of  dirt  subskle. 
My  youthful  bosom  buruji  with  thirst  of  fame. 
From  the  great  theme  to  build  a  glorious  name. 
To  tread  in  paths  to  ancient  baids  unknown. 
And  bind  my  temples  with  a  civic  crown :  20 

But  more  my  country's  love  demands  my  lays; 
My  country's  be  the  profit,  mine  the  praise ! 

When  thcbladL  youth  at  chosen  stands  r^toe^ 
And  **  clean  your  shoes*'  resounds  from  etery  voice  ; 
When  late  their  miry  sides  stnge-coaches  ^ow. 
And  their  stiff  horses  through  the  town  mote  sknr ; 
When  all  the  Mall  in  leafy  ruin  lies, 
And  damsels  first  renew  their  oyster-cries; 
Then  let  the  prudent  walker  shoes  provide, 
Not  of  the  Spanish  or  Moroccx)  hide ; 
The  woo(ien  heel  may  mise  the  dancer's  bound. 
And  It  ith  the  scaHop'd  top  his  step  be  crowu'd : 
I>ct  fnmt  weli>hammer'cl  soles  protrct  thy  feet 
Thro*  freezing  snows,  and  tains,  and  soaking  ideet 
Should  the  big  last  extern!  the  shoe  too  wide,    ' 
Each  stone  will  wrench  th*  unwary  step  aside  ; 
Tlie  sudden  turn  maty  stretch  the  swelling  vein. 
Thy  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  ankle  sprain; 
And,  when  too  short  the  modish  shoes  are  worn. 
You'll  judge  the  seasons  by  your  shooting  con.  40 

Nor  should  it  prove  thy  less  important  care. 
To  choose  a  proper  coat  ^r  winter's  wear.    ' 
Now  iu  tliy  tnrok  thy  lyOily  balutfoM, 
The  silken  drugget  ill  can  fence  the  cold  ; 
The  frieze's  spongy  nap  is  soakM  jfiXXx  laiA, 
And  showers 'soon  drench  the  camlet's  cockled 

grain ; 
True  Wiuicy '  brond'Cloth,  with  its  shag  naahoni, 
Uhpiere'd  is  in  the  lasting  tempest  woip : 
Be  this  the  horseman's  fence^  for  who  would  wear 
Amid  the  town  the  spoilt  of  Kussta's  bear7  50 

Within  the  roquelnure's  clasp  thy  hands  are  pent, 
HsjkIs,  that,  stretch'd  forth,  invading  harms  pre- 
I^et  the  (oopM  bavaroy  the  fop  embrace,     '   [t«n^ 
Or  his  deep  cloke  bespatter'd  o*^  with  |aoew 
That  garment  best  the  winter's  rage  defifends. 
Whose  ample  form  without  on^  |3jait  depends; 
By  various  n:*mo8*  in  vkrious  ophnties  known. 
Yet  hold  in  air  the  true  surtout  alone ; 
Be  thine  of  keraey  firm;  thboarl|  small  tKe  oosl, 
llu  n  brave  unwet  the  rdin,  undiilrd  ttc  frost    ^ 


SO 


•  A  toXi  ft  fa  Oxfordshire. 
f  A  Joseph,^  Wwp-rascal, 
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IT  tlie  flroMK  OMMFpart  thy  wdkiDs  hMd, 
Chdrmea  no  loofer  ihall  the  wall  oonnnanil ; 
Ev'n  sturdy  cafineo  shall  thy  nod  obey. 
And  rattlmir  coaches  stop  to  make  thee  way: 
This  shall  direct  thy  cauttous  tread  aright,      • 
Though  not  one  glaring  lamp  enliven  night 
Let  beaox  their  canes,  with  amber  tipt,  produce ; 
Be  theirs  for  empty  show,  but  thine  (or  use. 
Jn  gilded  chariots  while  they  loll  at  ease. 
And  lazily  ensure  a  life's  diseaM ;  70 

MHiale  so&er  chairs  the  Uwdry  load  convey 
1V>  oourt,  to  White's  *,  asKmblief,  or  the  play; 
Rosyeomplexion*d  Health  thy  stras  attends. 
And  etercise  thy  lasting  youth  defends. 
iB^nident  men  Heaven's  choicest  gifts  profane: 
Thus  soigie  beneath  their  ann  support  the  cane  -, 
The  cKrty  point  oa  checks  the  careless  pace» 
And  miry  spott  the  clean  cravat  disgrace. 
Oh !  may  I  never  such  misfortnne  meet ! 
A(ay  no  such  vicious  walken  crowd  the  street!  80 
May  Providertce  o'ershade  me  with  her  wings. 
While  tfte  bold  Muse  expcrienc'd  danger  sings ! 

Not  that  I  wander  from  my  native  home,   . 
And  (tempting  perils)  foreign  cities  roam. 
Let  Paris  be  the  theme  of  Gallia's  Muse', 
Where  Slavery  treads  the  strceu  in  wooden  shoes. 
Nor' do  I  rove  m  Belgia's  frozen  clime, 
And  teach  the  clumsy  boor  to  skate  in  rhyme; 
Where,  if  the  warmer  clouds  in  rain  descend, 
No  mhy  ways  industrious  steps  offend ;  90 

The  nuhing  flood  from  slopmg  pavements  po^rs, 
And  blackens  the  canals  with  dirty  showers. 
Let  others  Naples'  smoother  streets  r(»heaise, 
And  with  proud  Roman  structures  urace  their  verse. 
Where  frequent  murders  wake  the  night  with 

groans, 
And  blood  in  purple  torrents  dyes  the  stones. 
>kor  shall  the  Mus6  through  narrow  Venice  stray, 
'UTitTC  gondolas  their  pdinU-d  oars  display. 
O  happy  streets !  to  rumbling  wheels  unknown, 
Ko  carts,  no  coaches,  shake  the  floating  tofrn  1 100 
llins  was  of  old  Britanaia's  city  bles^'d, 
£f«  pride  and  luxury  her  sons  possess'd ; 
Coaches  and  chariots  yet  nnfashion'd  lay, 
Kor  late-invented  chairs  pcrplex'd  the  way : 
Then  the  proud  lady  tripped  along  the  town. 
And  tnck'd-up  petticoats  secured  her  gown; 
Her  rosy'cbeek  with  distant  visits  glow'd, 
And  exercise  unartful  cliarms  bestow'd : 
But  ance  in  braidnd  gold  her  foot  is  bound. 
And  a  long  training  mantua  sweeps  the  ground. 
Her  shoe  disdains  the  sti*eet ;  the  lazy  fair,       111 
With  narrow  step,  affecU  a  limping  air. 
Now  gaudy  pride  corrupts  the  lavish  age. 
And  the  streets  flame  with  glaring  equipage; 
The  tricking  gamester  insolently  rides, 
With  Loves  and  Graces  on  his  chariot  sides  i 
I«.  saucy  state  the  griping  broker  sits. 
And  laughs  at  honesty  and  trudging  wits.     • 
pbr  you,  O  honest  men !  these  useful  lays 
The  Muse  prepares;  I  seek  no  other  praise.     180 

When  steep  is  first  disturb'd  by  nmrning  cries, 
From  sure  prognostics  learn  to  know  the  skies. 
Lest  you  of  rheums  and  coughs  at  night  com- 
plain; 
5arpris'd  in  dreary  fogs,  or  driving  ram. 
When  sufibcadug  mists  obscure  the  mom. 
Lot  thy  woisi  wig,  long  U8*d  to  storms,  be  wor»; 

» A  chocolate  hoise  ia  St  Jamea^  street. 


This  knoa'S  the  powder'd  Ibbtman,  and  with  earn 

Beneath  bis  flapping  hat  secures  his  hair. 

Be  thoa  for  every  season  jtistly  drest. 

Nor  bfave  the  piercing  frost  with  open  bresM ;  ISO 

And,  when  the  bursting  dotids  a  deluge  pour, 

Let  thy  surtout  defend  the  drenchmg  shower. 

Thb  changing  weather  certain  signs  reveaU 
Ere  Winter  sheds  ber  snow,  or  frosts  congeal. 
You'll  see  the  coa[U  in  brighter  flame  aspire. 
And  sulphur  tinge  with  blue  the  ri^ng  Are ; 
Your  tender  shins  the  scorching  h^t  decline. 
And  at  the  dearth  of  coals  the  poor  repine ; 
Before  her  kitchen  hearthj  the  nodding  dame, 
In  flannel  mantle  wrapt,  ftnjoys  tlie  flame;        140 
Hovering,  upon  her  feeble  knees  she  bends, 
And  all  around  the  grateful  warmth  ascends. 

Nor  do  leis  certain  signs  the  town  advise 
Of  milder  weather  and  serener  skies. 
The  ladies,  gaily  dre«'d,  the  Mall  adorn 
With  various  dyes,  and  paint  the  sunny  mora  x 
The  wanton  fawns  with  frisking  pleasure  range, 
And  chirping  sparrows  greet  the  welcome  change  ; 
Not  that  their  minds  with  greater  skill  are  fraught^. 
Endued  by  instinct,  or  by  reason  taught:         150 
The  seasons  operate  on  every  breast; 
'11s  hence  the  fowns  are  brisk,  ^nd  ladies  drest 
When  on  his  box  the  nodding  coachman  snoros, 
And  dreams  of  fancy'd  fiires;  when  tavern  doors 
'llie  chairmen  idly  crowd ;  then  ne'er  refuse 
To. trust  thy  busy  steprf  in  thinner  shoes. 

But  when  the  swinging  sign^  your  ears  offiend 
With  creaking  noise,  then  rainy  floods  impend ; 
Soon  stall  the  kennels  swell  with  mpid  streams, 
And  rush  in  muddy  torrents  to  the  Thames.   1 60 
The  bookseller,  whose  shop's  an  open  square. 
Foresees  the  tempest,  aud  with  eariy  care 
Of  ibamiug  strips  the  rails;  the  rowing  crew. 
To  tempt  a  fore,  clothe  all  their  tilts  in  blue ; 
On  hosier*s  poles  depending  stockings  ty'd. 
Flag  aith  the  slacken'd  gale  from  side  to  side ; 
Ch urch-monuments  fosetel  the  changing  air. 
Then  Niobe  dissolves  into  a  tear,  [  somite 

And  sweats  with  sacred  grief;  you'll  hear  the 
Of  whistling  winds,  ere  kennels  break  their  bounds ; 
Ungrateful  odours  common^shores  diflfuse,         1*71 
And  dropping  vaults  distil  unwholesome  dews. 
Ere  the  tiles  rattle  with  the  smoking  shower, 
And  spouts  on  heedless  men  their  torrentt  poiis» 

All  superstition  tmm  thy  breast  repel : 
Let  credulous  boys  aud  prattUng  nurses  tell. 
How,  if  the  fosti^-al  of  Paul  be  dear, 
Plenty  from  liberal  horn  shall  strew  the  year  ; 
When  the  dark  skies  dissolve  in  snow  or  rain. 
The  labouring  hind  shall  yoke  the  steer  in  vain; 
But,  if  the  threatening  winds  in  tempests  roar,  IM 
Then  War  shall  bathe  her  wasteful  tword  fai  gorew 
How,  if  on  Swithin's  feast  the  walUn  loon. 
And  every  pentnoose  streams  with  hasty  showws« 
Twice  twenty  days  shall  douds  their  fleieecsdndi^ 
And  wash  the  pavement*  with  inceMmt' rafab 
Let  not  such  vulgar  tales  debate  thy  mind; 
Nor  Paul  nor  Swithhi  rule  tte  doods  and  wind; 

If  yon  the  precepts  of  the  Musedaipiw, 
And  sH^t  the  £Uthfiil  warnmg  of  the  skies,      |90 
Others  you'll  see,  when  all  the  town's  afloat. 
Wrapt  in  th'  embtmces  of  a  karKy  ooat,    . 

*  Hand  equidem  credo,  quia  nt  divinitus  illis^ 
Ittgenium,  autreffttiBfiUo  prud'tntiu  major. 

Viiv»  Geoif^  i« 
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•Or  double-bottomM  fncKc;  their  guarded  feet 

Defy  the  muddy  dangers  of  the  stret^t ; 

While  you,  with  hat  nnloopM,-  the  fury  dread 

Of  spouts  high  streaming,  and  with  cautious  tread 

Shun  every  dashing  pool,  or  idly  stop, 

To  seek  the  kind  protection  of  a  shop. 

But  business  summons ;  now  with  hasty  scud 

You  jostle  for  the  wall ;  the  spattered  mud        200 

Hides  all  thy  hose  behind ;  in  vain  you  scower, 

'J*hy  wig,  alas !  uncurl'd,  admits  the  shower. 

So  fierce  Alecto's  snaky  tresses  fell, 

When  Orpheus  chann'd  the  rigorous  powers  of  Hell ; 

Or  thus  hung  Glaucus'  beard,  with  briny  dew 

Clotted  and  straight,  when  first  his  amorous  view 

Surprised  the  bathing  fair;  the  frighted  maid 

Now  stands  a  rock,  transform'd  by  Circe's  aid. 

Good  housewives  all  the  winter's  rage  despise, 
Defended  by  the  riding  hood's  disguise ;  210 

Or,  underneath  th*  umbrellas  oily  shed, 
Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens  tread. 
Let  Persian  dames  th'  umbrella's  ribs  display, 
Toguanl  their  beauties  from  tlic  sunny  ray; 
Or  sweating  slaves  support  the  shady  load, 
When  eastern  monarchs  show  their  state  Abroad : 
Britain  iu  winter  only  knows  its  aid. 
To  guard  fiom  chilly  showers  the  walking  maid. 
But,  O!  forget  not,  Muse,  the  patten's  praise. 
That  feniah-  implement  shall  grace  thy  lays;   220 
Sa5^  from  what  art  divine  th'  invention  came. 
And  from  its  origin  deduce  its  name. 

Where  Lincoln  wide  extcn<ls  her  fenny  soil. 
A  goodly  yeoman  liv'd,  grown  white  vith  toil ; 
One  only  daughter  blcssM  bis  nuptial  bed. 
Who  from  bcr Infant  hand  the  poultry  fed  : 
Maitba-  (her  carpful  mother's  name)  she  bore. 
But  now  her  careful  mother  was  no  more. 
Whilst  on  her  father*6  knee  the  damsel  play'd^ 
Patty  he  fondly  cali'd  the  smiling  maid ;  230 

As  years  increas'd,  her  ruddy  beauty  grew, 
And  Patty's  fame  o'er  all  the  village  flew. 

Soon  as  the  grey-ey'u  morning  streaks  the  skies, 
And  .in  the  doubtful  day  the  woodcock  flies. 
Her  cleanly  pail  the  pretty  housewife  bears. 
And  singing  to  the  distant  field  repairs ; 
And,  when  the  plains  with  evening  dews  are  spread. 
The  milky  burthen  smokes  upon  her  head, 
Deep  through  a  miry  lane  she  pick'd  her  way. 
Above  her  ancle  rose  the  chalky  clay.  240 

.  Vulcan  by  chance  the  bloomy  maiden  spies. 
With  innocence  and  beauty  in  her  eyes : 
He  saw,  he  lov'd;  for  yet  he  ne'er  had  known 
Sweet  innocence  and  beauty  meet  in  one. 
Ah»  Mulciber !  reoal  thy  nuptial  vows, 
Tliink  on  the  graces  of  thy  Paphian  spouse ; 
Think  how  her  eyes  dart  inexhausted  charms, 
And  canst  thou  leave  her  bed  for  Patty's  arms  ? 

The  Lemnian  power  forsakes  the  realms  above. 
His  bosom  glowing  with  terrestrial  love :  250- 

Fa|[  in  the  lane  a  lonely  hut  he  found ; 
No  tenant  ventur'd  on  th'  unwholesome  ground. 
Here  smokes  his  forr e,  he  bares  bis  sinewy  arm. 
And  early  strokes  the  sounding  anvil  warm : 
Around  his  shop  the  steely  sparkles  flew. 
As  fof-  the  steed  he  siiapM  the  bending  shoe. 

Whei>  blue-ey'd  Patty  near  his  window  came. 
His  anvil  rests,-  his  forge  forgets  to  flame. 
To  hear  hiA  soothing  tales,  she  feigns  delays ; 
What  woman  can  resist  the  force  of  praise  ?      860 

At  first  slie  coyly  every  kiss  withstxKkl, 
And  All  her  check  was  flush'd  with  modest  blood  | 


With  headlefls  natis  he  now  sarvoonds  her  ihoei^ 
To  save  her  steps  from  rains  and  piercing  d«wt. 
She  lik'd  his  soothing  tales,  his  presents  wore. 
And  granted  kisses,  but  would  grant  no  more. 
Yet  Winter  chill'd  her  feet,  with  eold  she  pmcs. 
And  on  lier  cheek  the  fading  rose  declines ; 
No  more  her  humid  eyes  their  lustre  boast. 
And  in  hoarse  sounds  her  mellSng  voice  is  lost.  270 
Thus  Vulcqn  saw,  and  in  bis  heavenly  thought 
A  new  machine  meohanic  fancy  wrought. 
Above  the  mire  her  shelter'd  steps  to  raise. 
And  bear  her  safely  through  the  wintery  waya. 
Straight  the  new  engine  on  his  anvil  glows. 
And  the  pale  virgin  on  the  patten  rose. 
No  more  her  lungs  are  shook  with  dropping ritemns. 
And  on  her  cheek  reviving  beauty  blooms. 
The  god  obtained  hb  snit :  though  flattery  fail. 
Presents  with  female  virtue  must  prevail.  2W 

The  patten  now  supports  each  frugal  dame, 
Which  from  the  blue-ey'd  Patty  takes  tlie  name. 


•     TBI  VIA, 

BOOK  II. 
or  WALKING  THE  STRBETS  BY  DAY, 

Thus  far  the  Muse  has  trac'd,  in  useful  layi. 
The  proper  implements  for  wintcry  \my% ; 
Has  taught  the  walker,  with  judicious  eyes. 
To  read  the  various  warnings  of  the  skies : 
Now  venture.  Muse,  from  home  to  range  the  towi^ 
And  for  the  public  safety  risk  thy  own.  • 

For  ease  and  for  dispatch,  the  morning's  best; 
No  tides  of  passengers  the  streets  molest 
You'll  see  a  draggled  damsel  here  and  there. 
From  Billingsgate  her  fishy  trafllic  bear ;  10 

On  doors  the  sallow  milk-maid  chalks  her  gams; 
Ah  !  how  unlike  the  mflk-maid  of  the  plains! 
Before  proud  gates  attending  asses  bray. 
Or  arrogate  with  solemn  pace  the  way  ; 
These  grave  physicians  with  their  milky  cheer 
The  love-sick  maid  and  dwindling  beau  repair; 
Here  rows  of  dnimmers  stand  in  martial  file. 
And  with  their  vellum  thunder  shake  the  pile. 
To  greet  the  new  -made  bride.  Are  sounds  like  these 
The  proper  prelude  to  a  state  of  peace  ?  ^0 

Now  Industry  awakes  her  busy  sons ; 
Full-charg*d  with  news  the  breathless  hawker  nms  j 
Shops  op<'n,  coaches  roll,  carts  shake  the  ground. 
And  all  Ithe  streets  with  passing  cries  resound. 

If  cioth'd  In  black  you  tread  the  busy  town. 
Or  if  distinguish'd  by  the  reverend  grown. 
Three  trades  avoid  :  oft  in  the  mingling  press 
The  barber's  apron  soils  the  sable  dress ; 
Shun  the  perfumer  s  touch  with  cautious  eye. 
Nor  let  the  baker's  step  ad^^ance  too  nigh.  30 

Ye  walkers  too,  that  youthful  coloure  wear. 
Three  sullying  trades  avoid  with  equal  care: 
The  little  chimney-sweeper  skulks  along. 
And  marks  with  sooty  stains  the  heedless  throng; 
When  small-coal  murmurs  in  the  hoarser  throat. 
From  smutty  dangers  guard  thy  t^reatenM  coat; 
The  dustman's  cart  pffonds  thy  clothes  and  eyes^ 
When  through  the  street  a  cloud  of  ashes  flies; 
But,  whether  black  or  lighter  dyes  arc  worn. 
The  chandler's  basket,  on  his  shoulder  borne,     ¥f 
With  tallow  spots  thy  coat ;  resign  the  way. 
To  shun  the  surly  bntefaer*8  greasy  trajr, 
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^utchcri,  whose  hands  ftre  djr'd  with  blood's  fbul 
And  always  tbremost  iirthc  hangman's  train.[stain, 

Let  due  civilities  be  strictly  paid  : 
The  wall  surrender  to  th^  hooded  maid; 
Nor  let  thy  sturdy  elbow's  hasty  rage 
Jostle  the  feeble  steps  of  trembling:  age : 
•  And  when  the  porter  bends  beneath  his  load,     [49 
And  pants  for  breath,  clear  thou  the  crowded  road. 
But,  above  all,  the  groping  Wind  direct ; 
And  from  the  pressing  throng  the  lame  protert. 
You'll  sometimes  meet  a  fop,  of  nicest  tread. 
Whose  mantling  peruke  veils  his  empty  head ; 
At  every  step  he  dreads  the  wall  to  lose, 
And  risks,  to  save  a  coach,  his  red-heel*d  shoes; 
Him,  like  the  miller,  pass  with  caution  by, 
l>st  from  his  shoulder  clouds  of  powder  fly. 
But,  when  the  butty,  with  assuming  pace, 
Cocks  his  broad  hat,  cdg'd  round  with  tamish'd 

Uce,  60 

Yield  not  the  way,  defy  his  strutting  pride, 
And  thrust  him  to  the  muddy  kennel's  side  ; 
He  never  turns  again,  nor  dares  oppose. 
But  mutters  coward  curses  as  he  goes. 

If  drawn  by  business  to  a  street  unknown, 
Let  the  sworn  jiorter  point  thee  through  the  town  ; 
Be  sure  observe  the  signs,  for  signs  remain, 
T/ike  faithful  landmarks,  to  the  walking  tram. 
Seek  not  from  'prentices  to  learn  the  way. 
Those  Sibling  boys  will  turn  thy  steps  astray;      *70 
Ask  the  grave  tradesman  to  direct  thee  right, 
He  ne'er  deceives — but  when  he  profits  by't 

Where  fiam'd  St  Giles's  ancient  limits  spread. 
An  enrail'd  column  rears  its  lofty  head, 
Here  to  seven  streets  Aven  dials  count  the  day, 
And  from  each  other  catch  the  circling  ray. 
Here  oft  the  peasant,  with  inquiring  face, 
Bcwilder'd,  trudgrs  on  from  place  to  place ; 
He  dwells  on  every  sign  with  stnpiJ  gaze, 
Enters  the  narrow  alley's  doubtful  maze,  SO 

IVies  every  winding  court  and  street  in  vain. 
And  doubles  o'er  his  weary  steps  again* 
Thus  hardy  Theseus  with  intrepid  feet 
Travers'd  the  dangerous  labyrinth  of  Crete ; 
But  still  the  wandering  passes  forc'd  his  stay, 
nil  Ariadne's  clue  unwinds  the  way. 
Hut  do  not  tHon,  Kke  that  bold  chief,  conBde 
Thy  venturous  footsteps  to  a  female  guide  : 
She'll  lead  thee  with  delusive  smiles  along. 
Dive  in  thy  fob,  and  drop  thee  In  the  throng.      90 

When  wag«nsh  boys  the  stunted  beesom  ply, 
To  rid  the  slabby  pavement,  pass  not  by 
Kre  thou  liast  hdd  their  hands;  some  heedless 

mrt 
Will  overspread  thy  calves  with  spattering  dirt 
\VT»«»re  porters'  hogsheads  roll  from  carts  aslope. 
Or  brewers  down  steep  cellars  stretch  the  rope, 
AVhere  counted  billets  are  by  carmen  tost. 
Stay  thy  rash  step,  and  walk  without  the  post 
What  though  the  gathering  mire  thy  feet  be- 
smear. 
The  voice  of  Industry  is  always  near.  100 

Hark  !  the  boy  calls  thee  to  his  destinM  stand, 
And  the  shoe  shines  beneath  his  oily  hand. 
Here  let  the  Mose,  fotigned  amid  the  throng. 
Adorn  her  precepts  with  digressive  song ; 
Of  abirtlesB  youths  the  secret  rise  to  trace. 
And  show  the  parent  of  the  sable  race. 

Like  mortal  man,  great  Jove  (grown  fond  of 
chmge) 
Of  old  WW  wont  thia  netlMff  world  to  ruifs^ 


To  seek  amours ;  the  vice  the  monarch  lov*d    109 
Soon' through  the  wide  ethereal  court  improVd : 
And  ev*n  the  prondett  goddess,  now  and-  then. 
Would  lodge  a  night  among  the  sons  of  men ; 
To  vulgar  deities  descends  the  fashwn, 
Each  like  her  betters,  had  her  earthly  passioii* 
Then  Gloacina'  (goddess  of  the  tide, 
Whose  sable  streams  beneath  the  city  glide)  " 
Indulged  the  modish  flame ;  the  town  she  rov'd^ 
A  mortal  scavenger  she  saw,  she  lov'd ; 
The  muddy  spots  that  dry'd  upon  his  face, 
Tjke  female  patches,  heighten'd  every  grace :  120 
She  gaz'd ;  she  sigfa'd ;  (for  love  can  beauties  spy- 
In  what  seem  fknits  to  every  common  eye.) 

Now  had  the  watchman  walk'd  his  seeond  round. 
When  Cloacina  hears  the  rumbling  sound 
Of  her  brown  lover's  cart  (for  "well  she  knows 
That  pleasing  thunder) :  swift  the  goddess  rose, 
And  through  the  streets  pursu'd  the  distant  noite, 
Her  bosom  panting  with  expected  joys. 
With  the  night-wandering  harlot's  airs  she  past, 
Brush'd  near  his  side,  and  wanton  glanoes  cast ;  130 
In  the  black  form  of  cinder-wench  she  came. 
When  love,  the  hour,  the  place,  had  bailish'd  shame  % 
To  the  dark  alley  arm  in  arm  they  move: 
O  may  no  link-hoy  interrupt  their  love  I 
When  the  pale  Moon  had  nine  times  fiU'd  her 
space. 
The  pregnant  goddess  (eautious  of  disgrace)  • 
Descends  to  Earth  ;  but  sought  nomidwife'jaid. 
Nor  'midst  her  anguish  to  Lucina  pray'd; 
No  cheerful  gossip  wish'd  the  mother  joy. 
Alone,  beneath  a  bulk,  she  dropt  the  boy.        140 
The  child,  through  various  risks  in^years  im* 
prov'd,  .   .  . 

At  first  a  beggar's  brat,  compassion  mov'd ; 
His  infant  tongue  soon  learnt  the  canting  art. 
Knew  all  the  prayers  and  whines  to  touch  the 
heart 
Oh  happy  unown'd  youths!  jrour  limbs  can  bear 
Hie  scorching  dog-star,  and  the  winter's  air ; 
While  the  rich  inlant,  nurs'd  with  care  and  pain. 
Thirsts  with  each  heat,  and  coujrhs  with  every  raih  ! 
The  goddess  long  had  mark'd  the  child's  distress. 
And  long  had  sought  his  sufforingsto  redress.    150 
She  prays  the  gixls  to  take  the  fondling's  part. 
To  teach  his  hands  some  beneficial  art 
Practis'd  in  streets  :  the  godfe  her  suit  allow'd,    ' 
And  made  him  usfful  to  the  walking  crowd  ; 
To  cleanse  the  miry  fcet,  and  o'er  the  shoe. 
With  nimble  skill,  the  glossy  black  opnew. 
Fach  power  contributes  to  relieve  the  poor : 
With  the  strons  bristles  of  the  mi.^hty  boar 
Diana  forms  his  brush  ;  the  god  oiE  day 
A  tripod  gives,  amid  the  crowded  way  160 

To  raise  the  dirty  foot,  and  ease  his  toil ; 
Kind  Neptune  fills  his  vase  with  fetid  oil 
Prest  from  th*  enormous  whale ;  the  god  of  fire. 
From  whose  dominions  smoky  clouds 'aspire. 
Among  these  generous  presents  joins  his  part. 
And  aids  with  soot  the  new  japanning  art 
Pleas'd  she  receives  the  gifte ;  she  downward  glides^ 
Lights  in  Fleet-ditch,  and  shoots  beneath  the  tides. 

'  Cloacina  was  a  goddess,  whose  image  Tatini 
(a  king  of  the  Sabines)  found  in  the  common 
shore ;  and,  not  knowing  what  goddess  it  was,  ho 
called  it  Cloacina,  ftt)m  the  place  in  which  it  was 
found,  and  pakl  to  it  divine  honoun.  Laotttit  I, 
30.  Mipuo.  F«l.  Oct.]!.  S^ 
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Vw  4amm  tb«  aom,  tbe  tkudj  lad  awakes, 
LMpi  from  hb  stall,  hit  tangled  hair  he  diakef ; 
Then  leaning  oV  the  rails,  he  musing  stood,    171 
And  view'd  below  the  black  canal  of  mud. 
Where  cooiinon  shores  a  lulling  murmur  keep, 
Whose  torrents  rush  from  Holbom's  fatal  steep: 
Pensive  through  idleness,  tears  flow'd  apace. 
Which  eai*d  his  loaded  heart,  and  wash'd  bis  fhce  ! 
At  length  he  sighing  cry'd,  "  That  boy  was  blest, 
Whose  infant  lips  have  drained  a  mother'^  breast  j 
But  happier  fhr  are  those  (if  such  be  known) 
Whom  both  a  father  and  a  mother  own:  180 

^ut  I,  alas  I  bard  Fortune's  utmost  scom. 
Who  ne'er  knew  parent,  was  an  orphan  bom  1 
3eaie  boys  are  rich  by  birth  beyond  all  wantSj 
Bek>v*d  by  uncles,  and  kind  good  old  aunts  s 
When  time  comes  round,  a  Christmas-boa  they 

'  bcar» 
And  one  day  makes  them  rich  for  all  the  year. 
Had  I  the  preoepts  of  a  fether  leam'd, 
Perhaps  I  then  the  coachman's  hre  had  eam'd. 
For  lesser  boys  can  drive;  I  thirsty  stand, 
And  see  the  double  flaggon  charge  their  hand,  190 
See  them  puff  off  the  froth,  and  gulp  amain. 
While  with  dry  tongue  I  lick  my  lips  in  vain.'* 

While  thus  be  fervent  prays,  the  heaving  tide. 
In  widened  ciicles,  beaU  on  either  side  }\ 
The  goddess  rose  amid  the  inmost  round, 
With  withered  tomip-tops  her  temples  crowned 
low  r^ach'd  her  dripping  tnsses,  lank»  and  hi 
As  the  smooth  jet,  or  glossy  raven's  back  i 
Around  her  waist  a  cirding  eel  was  twin'd. 
Which  boimd  her  robe  that  hung  in  rags  behind. 
Vow  beckoning  to  the  boy,  she  thus  begun :     201 
••  Thy  prayers  are  granted  j  weep  no  more,  my 

sont 
Go  thrive.    At  some  frequented  comer  stand ; 
This  brosh  I  give  thee,  gra^  it  in  thy  band, 
Tenmer  the  soot  within  this  vase  of  oil, 
4jid  let  the  litUe  tripod  aid  thy  toil ; 
On  this  methinks  1  see  the  walking  crew. 
At  thy  request,  support  the  miry  »bpe  j 
The  foot  grows  black  that  was  with  dirt  embrowntd. 
And  in  thy  pocket  gingling  halfpence  sound."  210 
The  godikss  plunges  swift  beneath  the  flood. 
And  dashes  all  around  her  showers  of  mud : 
The  youth  straight  chose  his  post ;  the  labour  ply'd 
Where  branching  streets  from  Charing-cross  divide; 
His  treble  voice  resounds  along  the  Mouse, 
And  Whitehall  echoes—"  Clean  your  honour's 
shoes!" 

like  the  sweet  ballad,  this  amusing  lay 
Too  long  deUins  the  walker  on  his  way  ; 
While  he  attends,  new  dangers  round  him  throng ; 
The  busy  city  asks  iustructive  song.  220 

Where,  elevated  o'er  tbe  gaping  crowd, 
Clani'd  in  the  board  tlie  perjur'd  bead  is  bow'd. 
Berimes  retreat ;  here,  thick  as  hailstones  pour. 
Turnips  and  balf-batch'd  eggs  (a  mingkd  shower) 
Among  the  rabble  tain :  some  random  throw 
May  with  the  trickling  yolk  thy  cheek  o'erfkw. 

Though  expedition  bids,  yet  never  stray 
Where  no  rang'd  posts  defend  the  rugged  way. 
Here  laden  carts  >iith  thundtnring  waggons  meet. 
Wheels  clash  with  wbeds,  and  bar  the  narrow 

street;  ^30 

The  lashing  whip  resounds,  the  horses  strain. 
And  blood  in  anguikh  bur*U  the  »» tiling  vein. 
Q  bartiaKons  m<}n.!  your  cruel  bvea^ts  asbu^ge; 
Why  vent  ye  on  the  go»i<srour  «»*.'ti<l  JMut  rage  ? 


Does  not  bis  service  leam  yoar  daily  bmd  ? 
Your  wives,  your  children,  by  his  tabouis  fed ! 
If,  as  the  Samian  taught,  the  soul  revives^ 
And,  shifting  seats,  in  other  bodies  tires  s 
Sevpre  shall  be  the  bratal  coachman's  change, 
Doom'd  in  a  hackney  horse  the  town  to  range ;  240 
Carmen,  tiansform'«l,  the  groaning  load  shall  diaw. 
Whom  other  tyrants  with  the  lajh  shall  awe. 
Who  would  of  \^  atling  street  the  dangen  share. 
When  the  broad  pavement  of  Cheapnde  is  near  ? 
Or  who  that  ragged  street  *  would  traverse  o'er. 
That  stretches,  O  Fleet-ditch,  from  thy  black  shore 
To  tbe  Tower's  moated  walls?  Here  steaow  asoead 
That,  in  mia'd  fiimes,  the  wrinkled  nose  offend. 
Where  chandlers'  cauldrons  boil;  where  fishy  prey 
Hide  the  wet  stall,  long  absent  from  the  aaa ;  230 
And  where  the  cleaver  chops  the  heifer's  ^poil» 
And  where  huge  hogsheads  sweat  with  trainy  aHi 
Thy  breathing  nostril  hold ;  but  how  shall  I 
Pass,  where  in  piles  Camavian'  cheeses  lie-; 
Cheese,  that  the  table's  closing  rites  denies. 
And  bids  me  with  tb'  onwUling  chaplain  rise  ? 

O  bear  me  to  the  paths  of  fair  Pall-mall ! 
Safe  are  thy  pavemcnu,  grateful  is  thy  snell ! 
At  distance  rolls  along  the  gilded  coach. 
Nor  sturdy  carmen  on  thy  walks  encroach  ;      €60 
No  lets  would  bar  thy  wa3rs  were  chairs  deiq^M, 
Tbe  soft  supports  of  laziness  and  pride : 
Sh<^  breathe  perfumes,  through  sashes  iftbons 
The  mutual  arms  of  ladies  and  the  beau.      [glow. 
Yet  still  ev*n  here,  when  rains  the  pasaaga  hide. 
Oh  the  loose  stone  spirts  up  a  muddy  tide 
Beneath  thy  careless  foot;  and  from  on  lugfa. 
Where  masons  mount  the  ladder,  fragments  fly. 
Mortar  and  crumbled  lime  in  sboweis  descend. 
And  o'er  thy  head  destractive  tiles  impend.      910 

But  sometimes  let  me  leave  the  noisy  roads, 
And  silent  wander  in  the  close  abodes,  [stray. 

Where  wheels  he'er  shake  the  ground;  there  pensive 
In  studious  thought,  the  h>ng  uncrowded  way. 
Here  I  remark  each  walker's  different  fisce. 
And  in  their  look  thcur  various  business  trsoa 
The  broker  here  his  spadoos  beaver  wears, 
Upon  his  brow  sit  jealousies  and  cares ; 
Bent  on  some  mortgage  (to  avoid  reproach)       Ti9 
He  seeks  by-streets,  and  saves  tfa*  expensive  eoack 
Soft,  at  low  doors,  old  letcheis  tap  their  ease. 
For  hit  recluse,  who  travels  Drary -lane ; 
Here  roams  nncomb'd  the  lavish  rake,  to  shun 
His  Fleet-street  draper's  everiasling  ^m. 

Careful  observers,  studious  of  the  town, 
Shun  the  misfortunes  that  disgrace  the  clopv  ; 
Untempted,  they  contemn  the  juggler's  feats. 
Pass  by  tbe  Meuse,  nor  try  tbe  thimble's  chaats'. 
When  drays  bound  high,  they  never  cross  behind. 
Where  bubbling  yest  is  blown  by  gusts  of  wind :  290 
And  when  up  Ludgale-hill  huge  eaits  mova  slow. 
Far  from  the  straining  steeds  securely  go^ 
Whose  dashing  hooft  behind  them  fting  the  mire, 
And  mark  with  muddy  blots  the  gazing  'sqnire. 
The  Parthian  thus  bis  javelin  backward  throws^ 
And  as  he  flies  infests  pursuing  foes. 

The  thoughtless  wito  shall  frequent  forfeits  pay. 
Who  'gainst  the  sentry's  box  discharge  their  tea. 
Do  thou  some  court  or  secret  comer  seek,         2S9 
Nor  flush  with  shame  the  passing  viigin>s  cbaak. 

*  Thames-street.  *  Cbeshice,  anciently  so  called. 
'  A  cheat  commonly  practised  in  the  streets  aitk 
three  thimUe^  and  a  Lttie  baik 
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Vet  lei  PM  not  6mc«4  to  trivial  mmg, 
Kor  ▼aJgar  circumrtance  my  vtsrae  prolonf • 
Why  iboold  I  teach  the  maid,  when  torrents  pour. 
Her  bead  to  shelter  from  the  midden  shower  I 
Nature  wItt  best  her  ready  hand  inform, 
With  her  spread  petticoat  to  fence  the  storm. 
0oes  not  each  walker  know  the  warning  »i|(n. 
When  wisps  of  straw  depend  upon  the  twine 
Cross  the  close  street,  that  then  the  paver's  «rt 
Renews  the  ways,  deny'd  to  coach  and  cart:?    310 
Who  knows  not  thnt  the  coachman  lashing  by 
Oft  with  his  ikourishcntJi  the  heedless  eye ; 
And  when  he  takes  his  stand,  to  wait  a  fisre. 
His  horses  foreheads  shun  the  Winter's  air  ? 
Kor  #H1  I  roam  where  Summer's  sultry  rays, 
jfarch  the  dry  ground,  and  spread  with  dust  the 

wnys; 
With  whining  gusts  the  rapid  atoms  rise, 
Bmoke  o*er  the  pavement,  and  involve  the  skies. 
M^nter  my  theme  confines ;  whose  nitry  wind 
Shall  crast  the  slabby  mire,  and  kennels  bind  i  320 
She  bids  thesnow  descend  in  flaky  sheets, 
And  in  her  hoary  mantle  clothe  the  streets. 
Let  not  the  virgin  tread  th^se  slippery  roads. 
The  gathering  fleece  the  hollow  patten  loads; 
Bat  tf  thy  footstep  slide  with  clotted  frost, 
Strike  off  the  breaking  balls  against  the  posL 
On  silent  wheels  the  passing  coaches  roU  i 
Oft  look  behind,  and  ward  the  threatening  pole. 
In  harden'd  orbs  the  school-boy  moulds  the  snow, 
To  Dkark  the  coachman  with  a  dexterous  throw.  330 
l¥by  do  y^  boys,  the  kcnners  surface  spread. 
To  tempt  with  faithless  pass  the  matron's  tiead  ? 
How  can  yOu  laugh  to  tee  the  damsel  s}Jum, 
Sink  in  your  frauds,  and  her  green  stocking  monm  ? 
At  White's  the  harness^  chairman  idly  stands. 
And  swings  around  his  waii^t  his  tingling  hands  ; 
The  sempstress  speeds  to  Change  with  red-tipt  nose ; 
The  Belgian  stove  beneath  her  fiiotstool  glows ; 
111  balf-whipt  muslin  needles  uspless  He, 
,^nd  shuttle-cocks  across  the  counter  fly.  340 

Tbece  sports  warm  harmless ;  why  then  will  ye 

prove, 
t)e1iided  maids,  the  dangerous  flame  of  love  ? 

Where  Covent-gankn^s  £smous  temple  stands. 
That  boosts  the  work  of  Jones'  immortal  hands^ 
Columns  with  plain  magnificence  appear, 
^imI  graceful  porches  1^  along  the  square : 
Here  oft  my  course  I  bend ;  when,  lo !  from  fsr 
f  spy  the  furies  of  the  foot-haU  war : 
The  'prentice  quits  his  shop,  to  join  the  crew, 
Increaeing  crowds  the  flying  game  pnrsue.        350 
Thus,  as  you  roll  tlie  ball  o'er  snowy  ground. 
The  feathering  globe  augments  with  every  round. 
Bift  whither  shall  I  run }  the  throng  draws  nigh. 
The  ball  now  skims  the  street,  now  soars  on  high; 
The  dext'roos  glazier  strong  returns  the  bound. 
And  jingling  sashes  on  the  pent-honse  sound. 
O,  roving  Muse !  recal  that  wondrous  year, 
VlThea  Winter  reign'd  in  bleak  Rritennia'sair; 
Whesi  hoary  Thames,  with  firasted  oziecs  crown'd, 
IVms  three  long  moons  iu  icy  fettera  boubd.      360 
The  waterman,  furloni,  akHig  the  shore, 
pensive  r^lines  upon  his  useless  oar ; 
See  hamc«(s'd  stef^  desert  the  stony  town, 
An«l  wander  ryads  uas|ab|e,  n»t  their  own ; 
W'beels  oVr  th<9  harden'd  waters  wqoothly  glide, 
Af»d  raee  with  i|rhi^*d trai;!^  the  sUppery  tide; 
Htre  the  tkt  cook  piles  high  th<^  blazing  fire, 
Aji4  •5mr!iMtf»«ft  ^4.^'^  «(««  ^PafiMt^ 
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And  numerous  games  proclaim  the  csi>wded  foir. 
So  when  a  general  bids  the  martial  train 
Spread  their  encampmeat  o'er  the  spacious  plain  | 
Tliick  rising  tents  a  canvas  city  build, 
^nd  the  loud  dice  resound  throogh  all  the  field. 
nVas  here  the  matron  fbnnd  a  doMil  fate : 
Let  elegiac  lay  the  woe  relate, 
Soft  as  the  breath  of  disUnt  flutes,  it  houn 
When  silent  evening  cloees  np  the  flowers  $ 
Lnlfing  as  falling  water's  hollow  noise  ; 
Indulging  grief,  like  Philomela's  VDioesi  $S0 

Doll  every  day  hid  wilk'd  these  traaoheroue 
roads; 
Her  neck  grew  warpt  beneath  antmanal  loa^ 
Of  vi^rious fruit:  she  now  a  basket  bora ; 
That  head,  alas  !  shall  basket  bear  no  mora. 
Each  booth  she  frequent  past,  in  qoest  of  ^in. 
And  boys  with  pleasnra  heard  her  shriHiiig  strain. 
Ah,  Doll !  all  mortals  must  resign  their  braath. 
And  industry  itself  submit  to  Death  !  dgg 

The  cracking  crystal  yields;  she  sinks,  she  dies. 
Her  head,  chopt  off,  firom  her  lost  shoulden  flies  s 
I^itts  she  cry'd ;  but  death  her  voKe  confomids  • 
And  ]»i})-fi^pif»  along  the  ice  resomids.  ' 

So,  when  the  Thracian  Ibries  Orpheus  tora. 
And  left  his  bleeding  trunk  deform'd  with  gora. 
His  severed  head  floats  down  the  silver  tide,      ^ 
His  yet  warm  tongue  for  his  faist  consort  cry'd : 
Eorydice  with  quivering  voice  he  moum'd. 
And  H^r's^  banks  Eutydice  retum'd.       i 

But  now  the  western  gale  the  flood  unbinds. 
And  blackening  cloudsmove  on  with  warmer  whiits  • 
The  wooden  town  its  frail  foundation  leaves,      401 
And  Thames*  fuU  am  rolls  down  his  |rieate6us 

waves; 
From  every  pent-house  streams  the  fleeting  snow. 
And  with  distulving  frost  the  pavements  flow. 

Experienc'd  men,  inur'd  to  city  ways,  ' 
Need  not  the  calendar  to  oonnt  their  daya. 
When  through  the  town  with  slow  and  solemt  air 
Led  by  the  nostril,  walks  the  muzsled  bear ;        * 
Behind  him  moves,  mijestically  dull. 
The  pride  of  Hockley>hole,  the  suriy  ML       41# 
Learn  hence  the  periods  ef  the  week  to  name, 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  are  the  days  of  game» 
When  fishy  sUUs  with  double  store  are  laid  ; 
The  gokJen^belly'd  cup,  the  broad-finn'd  maid. 
Red  speckled  troots,  the  salmon's  silver  jowl, 
llie  jointed  lobster,  and  nnscaly  soal, 
And  luscioiis  'scallops  to  allure  the  tastet 
Of  rigid  zealots  todelieioos  fissts; 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  you'll  observe  frtwi  hence. 
Days  when  our  sires  were  doom'd  to  abstinence.  42l| 

When  dirty  wateia  from  balconies  drop, 
And  deKt'rous  dimeeh  twiri  the  sprinkling  mop. 
And  cleanse  the  spatter'd  sash,  and  scrub  the 

stairs; 
Know  Saturday's  conclussire  mom  appean.     - 
Successive  cries  the  seasons'  change  declare. 
And  mark  the  monthly  progress  of  the  year. 
Hark !  how  the  streets  with  treble  voices  nm^. 
To  sell  the  bounteous  product  of  the  Spring ! 
Sweet-smelling  flowers^  and  elder's  early  bud. 
With  netth^'s  tender  sboou,  to  rieanse  the  Wood ; 
And,  when  June's  thunder  oools  thp  sultry  skies,  4S} 
E'en  Sundays  are  profound  by  mackrel  cries. 

Walnuts  the  fruitentT*s  band  in  Autumn  stain. 
Blue  liUittiba  aqd  juicy  pears' augment  his  gain ; 
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Next  orangM  the  longfof  toys  entiee, 
To  trast  their  copper  fortunes  to  the  dice. 

Whett  rotemary,  and  bayS)  the  poet's  crown, 
Are  bawlM,  in  freqnent  cries,  through  all  the  to«m, 
Then  judge  the  festival  of  Christinas  near, 
Christmas,  the  joyous  period  of  the  year.         440 
Now  with  bright  holly  all  your  temples  strow, 
With  iaovel  green,  and  sacred  misletoe. 
Kow,.heaven-bom  Charity !  thy  blessings  shed ; 
£id  meagre  Want  nprear  her  sickly  head ; 
Bid  shivering  limbs  be  warm ;  let  Plenty's  bowl 
In  humble  roofs  make  glad  the  needy  5ouI ! 
See,  see !  the  heaven-bom  maid  her  blesrtn^  shed ; 
Lo,  m^igre  Want  ^iprears  her  sickly  head ; 
Cloth'd  are  the  naked,  and  the  .needy  glad^ 
WhiU  selfish  Avarice  alone  is  sad.  450 

Proud  coaches  pass,  regardless  of  the  moan 
Of  infant  orphans,  and  the  widow's  «roan ;    * 
'N^'hile  Cl^arity  still  moves  the  walker's  mind, 
His  liberal  pune  relieves  the  lame  and  blind.    * 
Judicknialy  thy  half^ce  are  bestowM, 
Where  the  laborious  beggar  sweeps  the  road. 
Whatever  you  give,  give  ever  at  demand, 
^or  let  old  age  long  stretch  his  palsy'd  hand. 
Those  who  give  late  are  importun'd  each  day, 
And  still  are  teas'd,  because  they  still  delay.    460 
If  e'er  the  miser  durst  his  farthings  spare. 
He  thinly  spreads  them  thro'  the  public  square, 
Where^  all  beside  the  rail,  rang'd  beggars  lie, 
And  from  each  other  catoh  the  doleful  cry ;  [score. 
With  Heaven,  fbr  two-pence,  cheaply  wipes  his 
Lifts  up  his  eyes,  and  hastes  to  beggar  more. 

Wliere  the  brass-knocker,  wrapt  in  flannel  band. 
Forbids  the  thunder  of  the  footman's  hand ; 
iTl.*  upholder,  rueful  harbinger  of  Death, 
Waits  with  impatience  fbr  the  dyihg  breatli ;     470 
As  vultures  o'er  the  camp,  with  hovering  flight, 
SnuflT  up  the  future  carnage  of  the  fight 
Fere  cansc  thou  pass,  unmindful  of  a  prayer,' 
1  hat  Hesven  in  mercy  may  thy  brother  spare  ? 

Come,  Fortescue,  sincere,  experienc'd  friend. 
Thy  bri^,  thy  deeds,  and  ev'n  thy  fees  suspend ; 
Come,  let  us  leave  the  Temple's  silent  walls, 
S/le  business  to  my  distant  loidging  calls  f 
'Ihrough  the  long  Strand  together  let  us  stray; 
li^'ith  thee  conversing,  I  forget  the  way.  480 

Behold  that  narrow  street  which  steep  descends^ 
Whose  building  to  the  slimy  shore  extends; 
Here  Arundel's  fiuo'd  structure  rear'd  its  frame, 
The  street  alone  retains  the  empty  name. 
Where  Titian's  glowing  paint  the  canvas  warm'd. 
And  Raphael's  feir  design,  with  judgment,  charm'd, 
Now  hangs  the  bellman's  song,  and  pasted  here 
The  colour'd  prints  of  Overton  appear. 

rhere  statuea  breath'd  the  works  of  Phidias'  hands, 
wooden.pump,  or  lonely  watch-house,  stands. 
There  Essex'  stately  pile  adom'd  the  shore,      491 
Th^re  Cecil's,  Beilfbrd's,  Viliiers*,  now  no  more. 
Yet  Burlington's  fair  palace  still  remains ; 
Beauty  within,  without  proportion,  reigns. 
Beneath  his  eye  declining  art  revives. 
The  wall  with  animated  picture  lives; 
There  Handel  strikes  the  strings,  the  melting  strain 
Transports  the  soul,  and  thrills  through  every  vein ; 
There  oft  I  enter,  (but  with  okaner  shoes) 
For  Burlington's  belov'd  by  every  Muse.  500 

O  ye  associate  walkers !  O  my  friends ! 
Upon  your  state  what  happiness  attends  1 
What  though  no  coach  to  frequent  visit  rolls, 
Norlbrji»itfj|kiUi«gchaii«tB  sling  iMr  poles  J  - 
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Yet  still  your  nerves  riieamatic  paint  deiy. 
Nor  lazy  jaundice  dulls  your  saflliron  eye  ; 
No  wasting  cough  discharges  sounds  of  doith. 
Nor  wheezing  astbma  heaves  in  vain  for  breath  ; 
Nor  from  your  restless  couch  is  heard  the  groan 
Of  buming^  gout,  or  sedentary  stone.  5l# 

Let  others  in  the  jolting  coach  conftde, 
Or  in  the  leaky  boat  the  Thames  dhidc ; 
Or,  box*d  within  the  chair,  contemn  die  street 
And  trust  tlieir  safety  to  another's  feet : 
Still  let  me  walk ;  fbr  oft  the  sudden  gale 
RufBes  the  tide,  and  shHts  the  dangerous  sail ; 
Then  shall  the  passenger  too  late  deplore 
The  whelming  billow,  and  the  faithless  oar ; 
The  drunken  chairman  in  the  kennel  spurns, 
The  glasses  shatters,  and  his  charge  o'ertums.  540 
Who  can  recount  the  coach's  various  harms. 
The  legs  disjointed,  and  the  broken  arms  ? 

I've  seen  a  beau,  in  some  ill-fated  hour. 
When  o*er  the  stones  choak'd.  kennels  swell  the 

shower. 
In  gilded  chariot  loll ;  he  with  disdain 
Views  spatter'd  passengers  all  dvench'd  in  rain^ 
With  mud  fill'd  high,  the  rumbling  cart  draws  near; 
Now  rule  thy  prancing  steeds,  lac'd  charioteer  : 
The  dustman  lashes  on  with  spiteful  rage,        '529 
His  ponderous  spoked  thy  painted  wheel  engage ; 
Crush'd  is  thy  pride,  down  falls  the  shrieking  tiean. 
The  slabby  pavement  crystal  fragments  strow ; 
Black  floods  of  mire  th'  embroidrr'd  coat  disgrace^ 
And  mud  enwraps  the  honours  of  his  face. 
So,  when  dread  Jove  the  son  of  Phosbus  hori'd, 
Scar»d  with  dark  thunder,  to  the  nether  worid. 
The  hcadstAsng  coursers  tore  the  silver  reins, 
And  the  Sun's  beamy  ruin  gilds  the  plams. 

If  the  pale  walker  pant  with  weakening  ills. 
His  sickly  hand  is  stor'd  with  friendly  bills :       540 
From  hence  he  learns  the  a|;venth-bom  doctor's 

fame. 
From  hence  he  learns  the  cheapest  taylor's  name. 

Shall  the  large  mutton  smoke  upon  3^our  boards  ? 
Such  Newgate's  copious  market  best  affords. 
Would'st  thou  with  mighty  beef  augment  thy  meal  ? 
Seek  Leaden-hall ;  St  James's  sends  thee  %*cal ; 
Thames-street  gives  cheeses ;  Covent-gardcn  fruits  i 
Moor-fields  old  bdoks ;  and  Monmouth-street  old 

suits. 
Hence  mayst  thou  well  supply  the  wants  of  life, 
Support  thy  fomily,  and  clothe  thy  wifb.  550 

Volumes  on  shelter'd  stalls  expanded  lie. 
And  various  science  lures  the  learned  eye ; 
The  bending  shelves  with  ponderous  teholtasti 

groan, 
And  deep  divines,  to  modem  shops  unknown : 
Here,  like  the  bee,  that  on  industrious  wing 
Collects  the  various  odours  of  the  Spring, 
Walkers,  at  leisure,  learning's  flowers  may  spoil. 
Nor  watch  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  oil ; 
May  morals  snatch  from  Plutareh's  tatter'd  page, 
A  mikkw'd  Bacon,  or  Stagyre's  sage :  569 

Here  sauntering  'prentices  o'er  Otway  weep, 
O'er  Congreve  smile,  or  over  IVUifey  sleep ; 
Pleas'd  sempstresses  the  Lock's  fam'd  Hape  vmMi^ 
And  Squirts  *  read  Grarth,  till  apoiems  grow  cold. 

O  Untot  I  let  my  labours  obvious  lie, 
Rang'd  on  thy  stall,  for  every  curions  eye  ? 
So  siiall  the  poor  these  precepts  gratis  kiiow. 
And  to  my  rtne  their  idtore  saflrties  owe. 
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What  walker  tball  lus  mean  amVition  fix 
On  the  false  lustre  of  a  coach  ai^  six  ?  570 

Let  the  vain  virgin,  lur'd  by  glaring  show, 
^gh  for  thu  liverieu  of  th'  embroidered  beau. 

See  yon  bright  chariot  on  its  braces  swing. 
With  Flanders  mares,  and  on  an  arched  spring. 
That  wretch,  to  gain  an  equipage  and  place, 
BetrayM  his  sister  to  a  lewd  embrace. 
This  coach,  that  with  the  blazoned  'scutcheon 

Vain  of  his  unknown  race,  the  coxcomb  shows. 
Here  the  bribM  lawyer,  sunk  in  velvet,  sleeps ; 
The  stan'ing  orphan,  as  he  passes,  weeps  j       580 
There  flames  a  fool,  begirt  with  tinsel  slaves, 
A^lio  wastes  the  wealth'  of  a  whole  race  of  knaves ; 
That  other,  with  a  clustering  train  behind, 
Owes  his  new  honours  to  a  sordid  mind  ! 
This  next  in  court-fidelity  excels, 
7*he  public  rifles,  and  his  country  sells. 
May  the  proud  chariot  never  be  my  fate. 
If  purchas'd  at  so^  mean,  so  dear  a  rate  ! 
Or  rather  give  me  sweet  content  on  foot,  . 
Wrapt  in  my  virtue,  and  a  good  surtout !        590 


TRIVIA. 

BOOK  IIL 
OP  WALKING  THE  STaiSTS  BY  MIOHT. 

O  Tbivia,  goddess  !  leave  these  low  abodes. 
And  traverse  o'er  the  iride  ethereal  roads ; 
Celestial  queen  !  put  on  thy  robes  of  light, 
Now  Cynthia  nam*d,  fair  regent  of  the  night. 
At  sight  of  thee,  the  villain  sheaths  bis  sword, 
Nor  scales  the  wall,  to  steal  the  wealthy  honrd. 
O  may  thy  silver  lamp  from  Heaven's  high  bower 
Direct  my  footsteps  in  the  midnight  hour! 

When  Night  first  bids  the  twinkling  stars  appear. 
Or  with  hcrdoudy  vest  enwraps  the  air,  10 

Then  swarms  the  busy  street ;  wifh  caution  tread, 
Where  the  shop-windows '  falling  threat  thy  head ; 
Now  labourers  home  return  nnd  join  their  strength 
To  bear  the  tottering  plank,  or  ladder's  length ; 
Still  fix  thy  ej-es  intent  upon  the  throng, 
And,  as  the  passes  open,  wind  along. 

Where  the  fair  columns  of  St  Clement  stand. 
Whose  straitcn'd  hounds  encroach  upon  the  Strand ; 
Where  the  low  penthouse  bows  the  walker*s  head. 
And  the  rough  pavement  wounds  the  yielding 

tread;  20 

Where  not  a  post  prt^tects  the  narrow  space. 
And,  strung  in  twines,  combs  dangle  in  thy  face; 
SuiBmon  at  once  thy  courage,  rouxe  thy  care, 
Stand  firm,  look  back,  be  resolute,  be«rare. 
*  Forth  issuing  from  steep  lanes,  the  collier's  steeds 
I>rag  the  black  load ;  another  cart  succeeds ; 
Team  follows  team,  crowds  heap'd  on  crowds  ap- 
pear. 
And  wait  impatient  till  the  road  grow  clear. 
Kow  all  the  pavement  sounds  with  trampling  feet. 
And  the  mix*d  hurry  barricades  the  street  SO 

Sntanglad  here,  the  waggon^s  lengthened  team 
Cracks  the  tough  harness ;  here  a  ponderous  beam 
lies  over-tum'd  athwart ;  for  slaughter  fed, 
Htte  kywing  bollocks  raise  their  horned  head. 


*  A  specks  of  vtndow  now  almost  forgotten. 
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Now  oaths  grow  loud,  with  coaches  coacb^  jar. 
And  the  smart  blow  provokes  the  sturdy  war; 
From  the  high  box  they  whirl  the  thong  aro\ind. 
And  with  the  twining  lash  their  shins  resouml : 
Their  rage  ferments,  more  dangerous  wounds  they 

try, 

And  the  blood  gushes  down  their  painful  eye.      40 
And  now  on  foot  the  frowning  warriors  light, 
And  with  their  ponderous  fists  renew  the  fight ; 
Blow  answers  blow,  their  cheeks  are  smear'd  wit% 

blood. 
Till  down  they  fall,  and  grapplhig  roll  in  mudl 
So  when  two  Inmrs,  in  wild  Ytene '  bred, 
Or  on  Westphalia's  fattening  chesnuts  fed. 
Gnash  their  sharp  tusks,  and,  rouz*d  with  equal  fire^ 
Dispute  the  reign  of  some  luxurious  mire ; 
In  the  black  flood  they  wallow  o'er  and  o'er. 
Till  their  arm'd  jaws  distil  with  foam  and  gore.    30 

Where  the  mob  gathers,  swiftly  shoot  aloug, 
Nor  idly  mingle  in  the  noisy  throng : 
Lur'd  by  the  silver  hilt,  amid  the  swarm^ 
The  subtle  artist  will  thy  side  disarm. 
Nor  is  the  flaxen  wig  with  safety  worn  ; 
High  on  the  shoulder,  in  a  basket  borne, 
Lurks  the  sly  boy,  whose  hand,  to  rapine  bred^ 
Plucks  off  the  curling  honours  of  thy  bead. 
Here  dives  the  skulking  thief,  with  practis'd  sleight,' 
And  unfclt  fmgers  make  thy  pocket  light  6Q 

Where's  now  the  watch,  with  all  its  trinkets^ 

flown? 
And  thy  late  snuff-box  is  no  more  thy  own. 
But,  lo !  his  bolder  thefts  some  tradesman  spirs^ 
SwifjL  from  his  prey  the  scudding  lurcher  flics  ^ 
Dext'rous  he  'scapes  the  coach  with  nimble  bounds^ 
Wliilst  every  hoiiest  tongue  "  stop  thief!"  ro- 
So  speeds  the  wily  fox,  alurm'd  by  fear,     [sounds 
Who  lately  filch'd  the  turkey's  callow  care  j 
Hounds  following  hounds  grow  louder  us  he  flies. 
And  injur'd  tenants  join  the  hunter's  cries.  70 

Breathless,  he  stumbling  falls.     Ill-iated  boy  ! 
Why  did  not  honest  work  thy  youth  employ? 
Seiz'd  by  rough  hands,  he's  dragg'd  amid  the  roali 
And  strctch'd  beneath  the  pump's  incessant  spout  ^ 
Or,  plunged  in  miry  ponds,  he  gasping  lies. 
Mud  chokes  his  mouth,  and  plaisters  o'er  his  eye^ 

Let  not  the  ballad  singer's  shrilling  strain 
Amid  the  swarm  thy  listening  oar  detain : 
Guard  well  thy  pocket ;  for  these  Syrens  stand 
To  aid  the  labours  of  the  diving  hand ;  80* 

Confederate  in  the  cheat,  they  draw  the  throng. 
And  cambric  liandkerchiefk  reward  the  song. 
But  soon  as  coach  or  cart  drives  rattling  on. 
The  rabble  part,  in  shoals  they  backward  run. 
So  Jove's  loud  bolts  the  mingled  war  divide. 
And  Greece  and  Troy  retreat  on  either  side. 

If  the  rude  throng  pour  on  with  furious  pace. 
And  hap  to  break  thee  from  a  friend's  embrace, 
Stop  short  i  nor  struggle  through  the  crowd  in  vain. 
But  watch  with  careful  eye  the  passing  train.     90 
Yet  I,  (perhaps  too  fond)  if  chance  the  tide 
7\imultuous  bear  my  partner  from  my  side. 
Impatient  venture  back;  despising  harm, 
I  force  my  passage  where  the  thickest  swarm. 
Thus  hb  lost  bride  the  Trojan  sought  in  vain 
Through  night,  and  arms,  and  flunes,  and  hills  ot 
slain.  ' 

Thus  Nisus  wanderM  o*er  the  pathless  grove, 
To  find  the  brave  companion  of  his  love. 

!  New  Focefit  in  Hsosfihb««  SQ(4eBtly  a9  call^ 
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TWe  pathless  gnrovc  in  ram  he  wanden  o'er : 
Euryalus,  atas  !  is  now  no  more. 

That  walker  who,  regardless  of  his  pace, 
Tnnu  oft  to  pore  upon  the  damsel's  face, 
From  side  to  side  by  thrusting  elbows  tost. 
Shall  strike  his  aching  breast  against  a  poet ; 
Or  waiter,  dash'd  from  fishy  stalls,  shall  staiu 
His  hapless  coat  with  spirts  of  scaly  rain. 
But,  if  unwarily  he  chance  to  stray 
lii'here  twirling  turnstiles  intercept  the  way, 
The  thwarting  passenger  shall  force  them  round, 
And  beat  the  wretch  half  breathless  to  the  grounfl. 
Let  constant  vigilance  tby  fx)tstcp&  guide,    1 1 1 
And  wary  drcumspuction  guard  thy  side ;    [night, 
Then  shalt  thou  walk,  unharm'd,  the  dangerous 
Nor  need  th'  officious  linkboy^s  smoky  light. 
Thou  never  wilt  attempt  to  cross  the  road. 
Where  ale-house  benches  rest  the  portto-'s  load^ 
Grievous  to  heedless  shins ;  no  barrow's  wheel. 
That  bruises  oft  the  truant  school-boy'ij  heel. 
Behind  thee  rolling,  «ith  tnsidioiis  pace, 
Shall  mark  tliy  stocking  with  a  miry  trace.        130 
X«t  not  thy  venturous  steps  approach  too  nigh. 
Where,  gaping  wide,  low  steepy  cellars  lie. 
Should  thy  shoe  wrench  aside,  down,  down  you  iail, 
'      And  overturn  the  scolding  huckster's  stall ; 
The  sooldiitg  huckster  shall  not  o'er  thee  moan, 
But  pence  exact  for  nuts  and  peara overthrown. 

Though  you  through  cleanlier  allies  wind  by  day, 
To  shun  the  hurries  of  the  public  way, 
Yet  ne'er  to  those  dark  paths  by  night  retire ; 
Hind  only  safety,  and  contemn  the  mire.        130 
Then  no  impervious  courts  thy  haste  detain. 
Nor  sneering  aiewives  bid  thee  turn  again. 

Where  lincoln's-inn,  wide  space,  is  rail'd  around, 
ChM  not  with  venturous  step;  there  oft  is  found 
The  larking  thief,  who,  while  the  dayOight  shone. 
Made  the  walls  echo  with  his  begging  tone : 
that  crutch,  which  late  compassion  mov'd,  shall 

wound 
Thy  bleeding  head,  and  fell  tb^e  to  the  ground. 
Though  thou  arttempteiCby  the  link-man's  call, 
iTet  trust  him  not  along  the  lonely  wall  j  1 40 

In  the  mid-  way  he'll  quench  the  flaming  brand, 
And  share  the  booty  with  the  pilfering  band. 
Still  keep  the  public  streets,  where  oily  rays. 
Shot  from  the  crystal  lamp,  overspread  the  ways. 

Happy  Augusta !  law-defended  tovrn  ! 
Ilere  no  dark  lanterns  shade  the  villain's  frown ; 
No  Spanish  jealodsies  thy  lanes  mfest, 
'Kor  Roman  vengeance  st^  tb'  unwary  breast ; 
Here  lyranny  ne'er  lifts  her  purple  band. 
But  tiberty  and  Jus^e  guard  the  land ;  150 

No  bravos  here  profess  the  bloody  trade, 
Jfor  is  the  church  the  murderer's  refuge  made. 
Let  not  the  chairman,  with  assuming  stride. 
Press  near  the  wall,  and  nidely  thrust  thy  side : 
)1l>e  laws  have  set  him  bounds ;  h]s  servile  feet 
^uld  ne'er  encroach  where  posts  defend  the 

street 
Yet  whb  the  fbotaian't  arrogance  can  quell. 
Whose flaliibeaagtlds  the  sashes  of  Pall-mall, 
'When'Hi  long  rank  » train  of  torches  flame. 
To  Ugttt'  the  midnight  visits  of  the  dame  ?         1 60i 
Oiim,  peiliaps,  by  happier  gind«tnce  led. 
May  where  the  chairmaR  rests  with  safety  tread ; 
/  When^er  I  pass,  their  poles  (unseen  below) 
jifake  my  knee  tremble  with  a  jarring  blow. 

If  wheels  bar  up  the  road,  where  streets  are  croat, 
Wttli^ttO^>tfcsaf'tlte  coachman's  tar  accost 


He  ne'er  the  threat  or  harsh  command  bbeytf^ 
But  with  contempt  the  spatter'd  shoe  sorreys. 
Now  man  with  utmost  fortitude  tby  soul. 
To  cross  the  way  where  carts  and  coaches  roll ;  lit 
Yet  do  not  in  thy  hardy  skill  confide, 
Nor  rashly  risque  the  kennefs  spacious  stridej 
Stay  till  afar  Uie  distant  wheel  ytn  hear. 
Like  dying  thunder  in  the  breaking  air; 
Thy  foot  will  slide  upon  the  miry  stone. 
And  pa.<Q>ing  coaches  crush  thy  tortured  booe. 
Or  whei'ls  enclose  the  road ;  on  either  hand 
Pent  round  wjth  perils,  in  the  midst  you  stand. 
And  call  for  aid  in  vain  ;  the  coachman  swean. 
And  carmen  drive,  unmindful  of  thy  prayers.    180 
Where  wilt  thou  turn  ?  ah  !  whither  wilt  thou  tj} 
On  every  side  the  pressing  spokr^  are  nigh. 
So  sailors,  vihilc  Charybdis'  giilph  they  shmi, 
Amaz'd,  on  Scylla's  crajcgy  dangers  run. 

Be  sure  observe  where  brown  Ustrea  stands^ 
\^'ho  boasts  her  shelly  ware  firom  Walldeet  sstodsj 
There  raay'st  thou  pass  with  safe  nnmiry  feet. 
Where  Che  rais'd  pavement  leads  athwart  the 

street 
If  where  Fleet-ditch  with  muddy  current  ilowi. 
You  chance  to  roam ,  where  oyster-tubs  in  rows  190 
Are  rang'd  beside  the  posts ;  there  stay  thy  haste. 
And  with  the  savour v  fish  indulge  thy  taste: 
The  damsel's  knife  the  gaping  shell  commands. 
While  the  salt  liquor  streams  between  her  hands. 

The  man  had  sure  a  palate  (*orer'd  o'er 
With  brass  or  steel,  that  on  the  rocky  shore 
First  broke  the  oozy  oyster's  pearly  coat. 
And  risqu'd  the  living  morseVdown  his  throat 
What  will  not  Luxury  taste  ?  Earth,  sea,  aod  air. 
Are  daily  ransack'd  for  the  bill  of  £sre !  300  • 

Blood  stulTd  in  skins  is  British  Christian's  Ibod  ? 
And  France  robs  marshes  of  the  croaking  brood ! 
Spungy  morels  in  strong  ragouts  are  found. 
And  in  the  soup  the  slimy  snail  is  drown'd. 

When  from  high  spouts  the  dashing  tonentt  €sll» 
pA'cr  be  watchful  to  maintain  the  wall ; 
For,  should'st  thou  quit  thy  gromid,  the  mduas 

throng 
Will  with  impetuous  fury  drive  along; 
All  press  to  gain  those  Honours  thou  hast  los^ 
And  rudely  shq^e  thee  far  without  the  post.       SI 9 
Then  to  retrieve  the  shed  you  strive  in  vain. 
Draggled  all  o'er,  and  soak'd  in  floods  of  rahu 
Vet  rather  bear  the  shower,  and  toils  of  mod. 
Than  in  the  douhtftil  quarrel  risque  thy  blood. 
O  think  on  Oedipus'  detested  state. 
And  by  his  woe»  be  wam'd  to  shun  thy  fate. 
Where  three  roads  join'd,  he  met  his  sirs  iiii<« 
known; 
(Unhappy  sire,  but  more  unhappy  son  !) 
Kach  claim'd  the  way,  their  swords  the  strife  decide* 
The  hoary  mooareh  fell,  be  groan'd,  and  died !  9^ 
Hence  sprung  the  fatal  plague  thai  tfihni*d  thy 

reign. 
Thy  cursed  incest !  and  thy  children  slain  1 
Hence  wert  thou  doam'd  in  endless  night  to  stray 
Thro'  Theban  streets,  and  cheeriess  grope  thy  way* 
IJ^    Contemplate,  mortal,  on  thy  fleeting  yean; 
See,  with  black  train  the  funeral  pomp  appean ! 
Whether  some  heir  attends  in  sable  state, 
And  mourns,  with  ontward  grief,  a  parent's  firte  ; 
Or  the  fair  vhgin,  nipt  in  beauty's  bloom, 
A  crowd  of  lovers  follow  to  her  tomb ;  J290 

Why  is  the  heane  with  'scutcheons  blazoa'd  imin^ 
And  with  the  nodding  plume  oTostrich  crowaV> 
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Ko:  th«4judkiiowitnot,  nor |irollt gaini 
It  only  serrcs  to  prove  the  living  vtin. 
How  short  18  life!  how  frail  is  humwitruit!      : 
b  mil  this  pomp  for  laying  4u8t  to  dost?  ( 

Where  the  naird  hoop  defends  the  painted  stall, 
Bmsh  not  thy  sweeping  skirt  too  near  the  wall : 
Thy  heedless  sleeve  will  drink  the  coloured  oU, 
iind  spot  indelible  thy  pocket  soil. 
Has  not  wise  Nature  strung  the  legs  and  feet 
With  firmest  ntrves,  designed  to  walk  the  street? 
Has  she  not  given  ns  hands  to  grope  aright, 
Amidst  the  frequent  dangers  of  the  night? 
ibid  think'st  thoa  not  the  double  nostril  m 
To  warn  from  oily  woes  by  pnvions  scent  ? 

Who  can  the  varioos  city  frauds '  redto» 
With  all  the  petty  rapines  of  the  night? 
Who  now  the  guinea-^ropper's  bait  regards,     «49 
TrickM  by  the  sharper's  dice,  or  juggler's  cards  ? 
Why  should  I  warn  thee  ne'er  to  join  the  fray, 
Wheye  the  sham  quarrel  InteHrupti  the  way  ? 
Lives  there  in  these  our  days  so  soft  a  clown, 
Brav'd  by  the  bully's  oaths,  or  threatening  frown? 
I  need  not  strict  enjoin  the  pocket's  care, 
"When  from  the  crowded  play  thou  Icad'st  the  fair  j 
Who  has  not  here  or  watch  or  snuff-box  lost, 
Or  handkerchiefs  that  India's  shuttle  boast  ? 
O !  may  thv  virtue  guard  thee  through  the  roads 
Of  Drury's  mazy  courts,  and  dark  abodes !       260 
The  harloU'  guileful  paths,  who  nightly  sUnd 
Where  Catharine-street  descends  into  the  Strand  I 
Bay,  vagrant  Muse,  their  wiles  and  subtle  arts. 
To  lure  the  strangers'  unsuspecting  hearts : 
So  shall  our  youth  on  healthful  sinews  tread. 
And  city  cheeks  grow  warm  with  rural  red. 

Tb  she  who  nightly  strolls  with  sauntering 
pace, 
Ko  stubborn  stays  her  yielding  shape  embrace ; 
Beneath  the  lamp  her  Uwdry  ribbons  glare, 
The  new-scour'd  manteau,  and  the  slattern  air ; 
High-draggled  petticoats  her  travels  show,        271 
And  hollow  cheeks  with  artful  blushes  glow ; 
With  flattering  sounds  she  soothes  the  credulona 

ear, 
•*  My  noble  capuin !  charmer!  love!  my  dear!" 
In  rkUng-hood  near  tavern-doors  she  plies. 
Or  muffled  pinncrt  hide  her  livid  eyes. 
With  empty  bandbox  she  delighU  to  range, 
And  feigns  a  distant  errand  from  the  'Change ; 
Nay,  she  will  oft  the  quaker's  hood  prophaue. 
And  trudge  demure  the  rounds  of  Drury-lane.  880 
She  darts  from  sarsenet  ambush  wily  leers, 
Tn  Jtcbes  thy  sleeve,  or  with  familiar  airs 
Her  fan  will  pat  thy  cheek ;  these  snares  disdain. 
Nor  gaze  behind  thee,  when  she  turns  again. 

Iknew  a  yeoman,  who,  for  thirst  of  gain, 
To  the  great  city  drove,  from  Devon's  plain, 
His  numerous  lowing  herd^  his  herds  he  sold. 
And  his  deep  leathern  pocket  bagg'd  with  gold. 
Drawn  by  a  fraudful  nympb,  he  gaz'd,  he  sigh'd : 
Unmindful  of  his  home,  and  distent  bride,       290 
She  leads  the  willing  victim  U>  his  doom, 
Tbioagh  windii^  alleys,  to  her  cobweb  room. 
Thenoe  thro'  the  street  he  reels  from  post  to  post, 
Valaaatwith  wine,  nor  knows  his  treasure  lost. 
The  wagrant  wretch  th'  assembled  watchmen  spies, 
Be  waves  his  hanger,  and  their  poles  defies ; 
Deep  ia  the  round-house  pent,  all  night  he  snores, 
A&d  ttt  next  mom  m  vain  bis  fate  deplores. 

fVwiom  chMU  ^imerly  in  practlca. 


468 

Ah,  haple« twain !  vented  to  painf  afid  illt! 
Canst  thou  Ibrcgo  roast-beef  for  nauseous  pills  ?  SCO 
How  wilt  thou  lift  to  Heaven  thy  eyes  and  haiicb. 
When  the  k»g  tcroU  the  amrgaon's  jRees  demands  1. 
Or  else  (ye  godt,  svert  that  worst  disgrace  I) 
Thy  roinM  nose  falls  level  with  thy  fiice ! 
Then  shall  thy  wife  thy  loathsome  kiss  dUain, 
And  wholesome  neighbours  from  thy  mug  refrain. 

Yet  there  are  watchmen,  who  with  friendly  light 
Will  teach  thy  reelhig  steps  to  tread  aright  i 
For  siapenoe  will  sujijport  thy  helplen  arm. 
And  home  conduct  thee,  safe  frtm  nightly  harm. 
But,  if  they  shake  their  lanterns,  from  afiw      31 1 
To  call  their  brethren  to  oonfederate  war. 
When  rakes  nesatt  their  power;  if  hapless  yoa 
Should  chance  to  wander  with  the  scowering  crew$ 
Though  Fortnne  yield  thee  captive,  ne'er  despair. 
But  seek  the  constable's  considerate  ear;  ' 
He  will  revene  the  watchman's  harsh  decree, 
Mov'd  by  the  rhetoric  of  a  silver  fee.  [word» 

Thus,  wouM  yon  gain-  some  frivoorite  courtier's 
Fee  not  the  petty  clerks,  but  bribe  my  loid.      d9t 

Now  is  the  time  that  rakes  their  revels  ke«p  ; 
Kindlers  of  riot,  enemies  of  sleep. 
His  scatter'd  pence  the  flying  nteker '  fiingf« 
And  with  the  copper  shower  the  casement  rings. 
Who  has  not  heard  the  scowerer's  midn&ght  fiune  ? 
Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mohock's  name  ? 
Was  there  a  watchman  took  his  hourly  rounds, 
Safe  fr^om  their  bknrs,  or  new-invented  wounds  ? 
I  past  their  desperate  deeds,  and  miscbieft  done, 
Where  fromSnpw-hill  black  steepytorKOta  ran  ;33f 
How  matvons,  hoop'd  within  the  h<^head'k  womb. 
Were  tumbled  fhrioos thenoe;  the  roHing  tomb 
O'er  the  slonea  thunders,  bounds  from  side  to  side : 
So  Regulua,  to  mm  hisoonntry,  dy'd. 

Where  a  dim  gleam  the  paly  lanthon  throws 
O'er  the  mid  pavement,  heapy  rubbbh  grows; 
Or  arched  vanHs  their  gaping  jaws  eytend. 
Or  the  dark  caves  to  common-shores  descend. 
Oft  by  the  winds  eictinct  the  signal  lies. 
Or  smother'd  in  the  glimmermg  socket  dies,     340 
£re  Night  has  half  roli'd  round  her  ebon  throne ; 
In  the  wide  gulph  the  shatter'd  coach,  o«ertiuown. 
Sinks  with  the  snorting  steeds;  the  reins  are  broke. 
And  from  the  crackling  axle  flies  the  spoke. 
So,  when  ftun'd  Eddystone's  iar-shootmg  ray. 
That  led  the  sailor  through  the  stormy  way. 
Was  from  its  rocky  rooU  by  blilows  torn, 
And  the  hi^  turret  in  the  whiriwind  home; 
Fleets  bulg'd  their  sides  against  the  craggy  land, 
And  pitchy  rufais  blackened  all  the  strand.         354 

Who  then  through  night  would  hiro  the  httnen'd 
steed? 
And  who  would  choose  the  rattling  wheel  for  speed  } 
But  baric!  Distress,  witik  screaming  voice,  dnwt 
Higher, 
And  wakes  the  slumbering  street  with  cries  of  fiie. 
At  first  a  glowmg  red  enwraps  the  skies. 
And,  borne  by  winds,  the  scattering  spaiks  arise  ; 
From  beam  to  beam  the  fierce  contagion  qiroads; 
The  spiry  flames  now  lift  aloft  their  heads ; 
Through  the  hurst  sash  a  blazing  deluge  poava. 
And  splitting  dies  descend  in  rattling  showers.  360 
Now  with  thick  crowds  th'  enlighten'd  paviement 

swarms, 
The  fireman  sweats  beneath  his  crooked  anas; 

'  Gentlemen  who  delighted  to  brsak  wiwiowa  with 
haH^ce. 
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A  leathern  cafique  fais  ventur6ia«  bead  defends, 
BoldljT  he  climbs  where  thickest  smoke  ascends ; 
MovM  by  the  mother's  streaming  eyes  and  prayers. 
The  helpless  infant  through  the  6ame  he  bears. 
With  no  less  virtue,  tlian  through  hostile  fire 
The  Dardon  hero  bore  his  aged  sire. 
See,  fbrcefiui  engines  spout  their  levelt'd  streams, 
Toqu^ch  the  blaze  that  runs  along  the  beams  ;370 
The  grappling  hook  plucks  rafters  from  the  walls, 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  smoky  ruin  falls ; 
Blown  by  strong  winds,  the  fiery  tempest  roars, 
Bears  down  new  walls,  and  pours  along  the  floors^ 
The  Heavens  are  all  a*blaze,  the  face  of  Night 
ts  covered  with  a  sanguine  dreadful  light 
'Twa»Buch  a  light  involved  thy  towers,  O  Rome ! 
The  dire  presage  of  mighty  Caesar's  doom, 
When  the  Sun  veilM  in  rust  his  mourning  head. 
And  iFnghtful  prodigies  the  skies  o'erspread.      380 
Hark !  the  drum  thunders !  far,  ye  crowds,  retire : 
Behold !  the  ready  match  is  tipt  with  fire^ 
The  nitrous  store  is  laid,  the  smutty  train. 
With  running  blaze,  awakes  the  barrelM  grain ; 
Flames  sudden  wrap  the  walls ;  with  sullen  sound 
The  shattered  pile  sinks  on  the  smoky  ground. 
So,  when  the  years  shall  have  revolv'd  the  date, 
Th'  inevitable  hour  of  Naples'  fate. 
Her  sapp'd  foundations  shall  with  thunders  shake. 
And  heaTe  and  toss  upon  the  sulphurous  lake ;  390 
Earth's  womb  at  once  the  fiery  fiood  sliall  rend. 
And  in  th'  abyss  her  plunging  towers  desoend. 

Consider,'  reader,  what  ftitigues  I've  known, 
The  toils,  the  perils,  of  the  wmtery  tanHm; 
What  riots  seen,  what  bustling  crowds  I  bore, 
How  oft  I  cross'd  where  carts  and  coaches  roar  I 
Yet  shall  I  bles^  my  labours,  if  mankind 
Their  future  safety  from  my  dangers  find. 
Thus  the  bdd  traveller  (inur'd  to  toil. 
Whose  sU'ps  have  printed  Asia's  desert  soil,      400 
The  barbarous  Arabs  haunt ;  or  shivering  crost 
Bark  Greenland's  mountains  of  eternal  frost ; 
Whom  Providence,  in  length  of  years,  restores 
To  the  wish'd  harbour  of  his  native  shores) 
Sets  forth  his  ioumab  to  the  public  view. 
To  caution,  by  his  woes,  the  wandering  crew. 

And  now  complete  my  generous  labours  lie, 
Finish'd,  and  ripe  for  immortality. 
Death  shall  en&jmb  in  dust  this  monldring  frame. 
But  never  reach  th'  eternal  part,  my  fame.      410 
When  W —  and  G — ,  mighty  names ' !  aiedead; 
Or  but  at  Cbelsca  under  custards  read  j 
When  critics  crazy  bandboxes  repair. 
And  tragedies,  tum'd  rockets,  bounce  in  air ; 
High  rals'd  on  Fleet-street  posts,  consign'd  to  Fame, 
This  work  shall  shine,  and  walkers  bless  my  name. 

>  Probably  Ward  and  Gildoa*    N. 
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£Pi8TLES  ON  SEVERAL  OCCASIONS. 


to  A  Lady. 

%CCAStOMBS  BY  TBB  ARKltAL  OV  B£A  ftOYAt  HlOHllBSS 

THR  PRINC:eSS  Of  WALES. 

Maoam,  to  all  your  cemunef  I  mibmit, 
itad  fraiikly  own  I  should  Img  siaee  have  writ. 
YoR  told  mo,  sUenee  would  be  thought  a  crime. 
And  kindly  stranre  to  tease  me  into  rhyme : 
No  more  lit  triahig  themes  your  Muse  employ, 
Kor  lavish  rerse,  to  paint  a  female  toy : 
No  moc«  on  plains  with  rural  damsels  spoit ; 
Bat  sing  the  glories  of  the  British  court 
.  By  y«or  commands  and  inclinatioR  sway'd, 
I  caird  th'  unwiirtng  Muses  to  my  aid : 
Ri'solv'd  to  write,  the  noble  theme  1  chose. 
And  to  the  fHrinress  thus  the  poem  rose. 

**  Md  me,  bright  Phmbus  I  aid,  ye  sacied  Nine ! 
Exalt  my  gcaitus,  and  my  tctk  nsfine. 
^y  stiain*  with  GaroKna's  nsxne  I  grace, 
The  lofely  parent  of  onr  loyalrace. 
Bnsthe soft,  ye  winds!  ye  wscvm,  in  silence  sleep ! 
Let  prosperous  breezes  wanton  o'er  the  deep, 
Swett  the  white  safls,  and  wilji  the  streamen  play, 
To  waft  her  gently  o»er  thewatery  way," 

Here  I  to  Neptnn^fonB'd  a  pompons  prayer, 
76  rein  the  winds,  and  guard  the  royal  fair ; 
Bid  the  blue  Triton;  soond  their  twisted  shells, 
Aad  call  the  Nereids  from  their  pearly  cells. 

Thus  my  warm  ze^\  had  dmwn  the  Muse  aloaff, 
Yet  knew  no  method  to  conduct  ber  song  t 
1  then  resolvM  some  model  to  pursue. 
Perused  French  critics,  and  began  anew. 
Long  open  panegyric  drags  at  best. 
And  praise  is  only  praise  when  well  addressed. 

Straight  Horace  for  some  lucky  ode  I  aowfiht : 
And  all  along  I  traced  him  thoughi  by  thought. 
This  new  peiiformance  to  a  friend  I  show'd : 
*  For  shame!"  says  he;  **  what,  imitate  an  ode! 
rd  rather  baUads  write,  and  Grub-street  lays, 
TtenpilbM^  Cesar  for  my  patron's  praise:   . 
One  common  fate  all  imitators  share. 
To  sa^c  mmoe^pies,  and  cap  the  grocer's  wafe.»» 
Vcx'd  at  the  charge,  I  to  the  flames  commit 
Kbyrocs,  similies,  lord's  names,  and  ends  of  wit : . 
In  blotted  stansas  scraps  of  odes  expire. 
And  fustian  mounts  in  pyramids  of  fire* 

Ladies !  to  you  I  next  inscrib'd  my  lay. 
And  writ  a  letter  in  fiimiliar  way : 
For,  still  nnpatient  till  the  princess  came. 
You  fimm  deecription  wish'd  to  know  the  dame. 
Each  day  my  pleasiug  labour  larger  grew. 
For  still  new  graces  open'd  to  my  view. 
Twelve  lines  ran  on  to  introduce  the  theme ; 
And  then  I  thus  pursued  the  growing  scheme: 

"  Beauty  and  wit  were  sure  by  Nature  joinM, 
And  charms  are  emanations  of  the  mind  ; 
The  soul,  transpiercing  through  the  shining  frame, 
7omis  all  the  graces  of  Our  princely  dame  t 
Bt  fterok-ncc  her  conversation  guides. 
Smiles  on  her  cheek,  and  in  her  eye  resides. 
Such  harmony  upon  her  tongue  is  found. 
As  softens  English  to  Italian  sound : 


Yet  in  tbM«  sMItids  Aic*b  sentimecils  tppAr, 

As  charm  the  judgment,  while  they  soothe  the  ea/« 

"  Religion's  cheerftil  flame  her  boBom  uraims, 
Calms  ali  her  hoars,  and  brightens  all  htr  charmi. 
iteucefortb,  yefoir,  at  chapel  mind  ymr  prayers^ 
Nor  catch  your  Icrer's  eyes  with  artftil  airs ; 
RestMin  yoor  looks,  kneel  more,  and  whisper  ksi. 
Nor  most  devoutly  criticise  on  dress. 

**  From  her  ftttn  alt  your  oharactets  of  life, 
The  tender  mother,  and  the  fiuthfnl  wife. 
Oft  have  I  seen  her  little  infimt^ttatn. 
The  lovely  promise  of  a  future  Teign ; 
Observ'd  with  pleasure  every  dawnhig  gtmoe. 
And  all  the  mother  opening  in  then-  fsca 
Tbe  son  shall  add  new  honours  to  the  line, 
And  early  with  paternal  virtue^  shine : 
When  he  the  tale  of  Audetiaid  repeats. 
His  little  heart  with  emnlatioa  beats ; 
With  conquests  yet  to  come  his  bosom  glows, 
He  dreams  of  triumphs,  and  of  vanquish'd  foes  $ 
Bach  year  with  arts  shall  store  his  ripening  brain, 
Ami  fimn  his  gruidsire  he  shall  learn  to  reign.** ' 

Thm  for  I'd  gone :  propitkxis  rising  gales 
Now  bid  the  sailor  hoist  the  swelling  sailSb 
Fair  Candioa  lands ;  the  cannons  roar ; 
White  Albion's  cliffs  rssouad  fnira  shore  to  shores 
Behold  the  bright  origraaK  appear. 
All  praise  is  foint  when  Cavfrlina'a  aear. 
Thus  to  the  nation's  joy;  but  pOetli  c«st. 
The  princess  came,  and  my  new  plan  was  lost 

Since  all  my  schemes  were  baulk'd,  (my  last 
I  left  the  Muses,  to  frequent  the  court :       [resort) 
Pensive  each  night  from  roonr  to  room  I  walk'd. 
To  one  I  bow'd,  and  with  anotbet  talk'd ; 
Inqulr'd  what  news,  or  such  a  lady's  name. 
And  did  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  thesAme* 
Places,  I  founds  were  daily  given  away. 
And  yet  no  friendly  Gazette  mention'd  Gay. 
1  ask'd  a  friend  what  method  to  pursue ; 
He  cry'd,  ".1  want  a  place  aS.well  &s  you.»^ 
Another  ask'd  me,  why  I  had  Yiot  writ ;  ' 

*•  A  poet  owes  his  fortune  to  his  vW* 
Straight  1  reply'd,  "  With  what  a  OoUrtly  gract 
Flows  easy  verse  from  him  that  has  a  place ! 
Had  Virgil  ne'er  at  court  improv'd  his  stiiams. 
He  still  had  sun<r  of  flocks  and  homely  swahn  ^ 
And,  had  not  Horace  sweet  preferment  found, 
llie  Roman  lyre  had  never  learot  to  sound." 

Once  ladies  fair  in  homely  guise  I  song. 
And  with  their  names  wild  woods  and  monntliifl^ 
O  teach  me  now  to  strike  a  softer  strain  ♦      [rung. 
The  court  refines  .the  language  of  the  plam. 

"  You  mtist,"  cries  one,  "  the  ministry  rehearse, 
Apd  with  each  patriot's  name  prolong  your  terse." 
But  sure  this  truth  to  poets  should  be  known,' 
That  praising  all  alike,  is  pniisinir  nond. 

Another  told  me,  if  I  wish'd  Sjgtccess, 
To  some  distinguish'd  lord  I  must  address ; 
One  whose  high  viftncs  speaft^bis  noble  bloody 
One  always  zealoas  for  his  cohntry's  good; 
Where  valour  ^nd  strong  eloquence  unite, 
In  council  cautioui,  resolute  in  fight ; 
WlMJse  generous  temper  prompts  him  to  deftnd. 
And  patronize  the  man  that  wants  a  friend. 
*•  Vou  have,  'tis  true,  the  noble  patron  shown. 
But  I,  alas!  ani  to  Argyll  unknown." 

Still  every  one  I  mt-i  in  this  agreed, 
^ITiali  trritin;?  was  niy  method  to  ^uwecd ; 
But  now  pn.fcriiieuis  !io  pos&t-:^  il  my  brain. 
That  scarce  I  could  pioduce  a  single  strain : 
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Indeed,- 1  Mmetimes  hmrarter^d  bat  a  Koe, 
Without  ooDQectioo,  as  without  design. 
One  morn  upon  the  princess  this  I  writ, 
An  epigram  that  bosists  more  truth  than  wit 

"  The  pomp  of  titles  easy  faith  might  shake, 
Sfaa  scom'd  an  empire  for  religion's  sake : 
F«r  this  on  Earth  the  British  crown  was  given, 
And  an  immortal  crown  decreed  in  Heaven. '' 
Agaip^  while  George's  virtues  cau'd  my  thought. 
The  following  lines  prophetic  Fancy  wrought. 

"  Methinks  I  see  some  bard,  whose  heavenly  rage 
Shall  rise  in  song,  and  warm  a  future  age ; 
Ixmk  (wck  through  time,  and,  wrapt  in  wonder. 
The  glorious  series  of  the  Brunswick  race*      [trace 

**  From  the  first  George  these  godhke  kings  de- 
scend, 
A  line  which  oi^ly  with  the  world  shall  end. 
The  next  a  generous  prince,  renowned  in  arms. 
And  bless'd,  long  blessM,  in  Carolina's  charms; 
From  these  the  rest  'Tis  thus,  secure  in  peace, 
^«  plow  the  fields,  and  reap  the  year's  increase : 
Kow  Commerce,  wealthy  godtless,  rears  her  brad. 
And  bids  Britannia's  iieetsUieir  canvass  spread; 
Unnuniber'd  ships  the  peopled  octan  hide. 
And  wealth  returns  with  each  revolving  tide." 

Here  paiis*d  the  sullen  Muse;  in  baste  I  dress'd, 
And  through  the  crowd  of  needy  courtiers  pressed; 
Though  unsuccessftil,  happy  whilst  I  see 
Those  eyes,  that  glad  a  nation,  sliine  on  mew 


•fO  THK  tIGHT  MOKOURABrB 

THE  EARL  OF  BURLINGTON. 

A  JOOKHBY  TO  EZSTEK. 

1716. 

WitiKB  you,  my  lord,  bid  stately  piles  ascend, 
Or  in  your  Chiswick  bowers  enjoy  your  friend ; 
Where  Pope  unloads  the  boughs  within  his  reach. 
The  purple  vine,  blue  plum,  and  blushing  peach; 
I  journey  far. — You  knew  fat  bards  might  tire, 
And,  mounted,  sent  me  forth  your  trusty  squire. 

''fwas  on  the  day  when  city-dames  repair 
To  take  their  weekly  d(>8e  of  Hyde-park  air ; 
When  forth  we  trot:  no  carts  the  road  infest. 
For  still  on  Sundays  country  horses  rest 
Thy  gardens,  Kensington,  we  leave  unseen ; 
Thro'  Hammersmith  jog  on  to  Turnhain -green. 
That  Tumham>green,  which  dainty  pigeons  fed. 
But  feeds  no  more :  for  Solomon  *  is  dead. 
Three  dusty  miles  reach  Brentford's  tedious  town, 
For  dirty  streets  and  white-lcggVl  chickens  known. 
Thence,  o'er  wide  shrubby  heaths  and  funx>w'd 

lanes,  v      [Staines. 

We  come  where  Thames  divides  the  meads  of 
Wc  ffcrry'd  o'er;  for  late  the  winter's  flood 
Shook'  her  frail  bridge,  and  tore  her  piles  of  wood. 
Prepar'd  for  war,  now  Bagsliot-heath  wc  cross. 
Where  broken  gamesters  oft  repair  their  loss. 
At- Hartley-row  the  foaming  bit  we  prcst. 
While  the  fat  landlord  welcom'd  every  guest. 
Supper /was  ended,  healths  the  glasses  rrown'd, 
^ur  host  extoll'd  his  wine  at  every  round  ; 
Relate*  the  justices  late  meeting  there, 
liow  many  .bottles  drank,  and  what  their  cheer; 

I A  jpnan  once  famoiu  for  breeding  pigeons. 


What  lords  had  been  his  guests  in  days  of  yoi«. 
And  prais'd  their  -wisdom  much,  their  drhikf%g 

Let  travellers  the  morning-vigils  keep:     [mor^ 
The  Morning  rose,  but  we  lay  fast  asleep. 
IVelve  tedious  miles  we  bore  the  sultry  Sun, 
And  Popham-lane.  was  scarce  in  sight  by  one : 
The  straggling  village  harbonr'd  thieves  of  old, 
'Twashere  the  stage^<ioach'd  lass  rcsign'd  her  goM; 
That  gold  which  had  in  liondon  purchas'd  gowns, 
And  sent  her  home  a  belle  to  country  towns. 
But  robbers  haunt  no  more  the  neighbouring  woodt 
Here  unown'd  infants  fmd  their  daily  food ; 
For,  should  thd  maiden-mother  nurse  ber  son, 
'Twottid  spoil  her  match  when  her  good  name  is 
Our  jolly  hostess  nineteen  children  bore,       [gone. 
Nor  fail'd  her  breast  to  suckle  nineteen  more. 
Be  just,  ye  prudes,  wipe  off  the  long  arrear : 
Be  virgins  still  in  town,  but  mother*  here. 

Sutton  we  pass,  and  leave  her  spacionsdown. 
And  with  the  setting  Sun  reach  Stockbridge  town. 
O'er  our  parch'd  tongue  the  rich  metheglin  glides. 
And  the  red  dainty  trout  our  knife  divides. 
Sad  melancholy  every  visage  wears; 
\^niat !  no  election  come  in  seven  long  years  f 
Of  all  our  race  of  mayors,  shall  Snow  alone  '^ 
Be  by  sir  Richard's  dedication  known } 
Our  streets  no  more  with  tides  of  ale  shall  float. 
Nor  coblers  feast  three  years  upon  one  vote. 

Next  mom,  twelve  miles  led  o'er  th'  unbounded 
plain, 
Where  the  cloak'd  shepherd  guides  bis  fleecy  train. 
No  leafy  bowers  a  noon-day  shelter  lend. 
Nor  from  the  chi  1  ly  dews  at  night  defend  : 
With  wondrous  art,  he  counts  the  straggling  flock. 
And  by  the  Sun  informs  you  wbaCa  o'clock. 
Huw  are  our  shepherds  fall'n  from  ancient  days ! 
No  Amaryllis  chants  alternate  lays ! 
From  her  no  listening  Echos  learn  to  sing, 
Nor  with  his  reed  the  jocund  valleys  ring. 

Here  sheep  the  pasture  bide,  there  harvests 
See  Sarum's  steeple  o'er  yon  hill  ascend ;     [bend. 
Our  horses  fehitly  trot  beneath  the  heat. 
And  our  keen  stomachs  know  the  hour  to  eat. 

Who  can  forsake  thy  walls,  and  not  admire 
The  proud  cathedral,  and  the  lofty  spire  > 
What  sempstress  has  not  prov'd  thy  acissaxs  ^ood  ? 
From  hence  first  came  th*  intriguing  riding-hood.  • 
Amid  three  boarding-schools  well  stock'd  with 

misses*. 
Shall  three  knigbt-eiTants  starve  for  want  of  kisses  ? 

O'er  the  green  turf  the  miles  slide  swift  away. 
And  Blandford  ends  the  laboun  of  the  day. 
The  morning  rose;  the  sapper  reckoning  paid. 
And  our  due  fees  discharg'd  to  man  a&d  maid. 
The  ready  ostler  near  the  stirrtip  stamk. 
And,  as  wo  mount,  our  halfpence  load  his  handa. 

Now  the  steep  hill  fair  Dorchester  o'erlooks, 
Border'd  by  meads,  and  wash'd  by  silver  biuokaL 

*  Sir  Richard  Steele,  member  for  Stockbridge, 
wrote  a  treatise,  called  The  Importance  of  Dun- 
kirk  considered,  and   dedicated   it  to  Mr.  John 

Snow,  bailifi'  of  Stockbridge.     Gay. Dr.  Swift 

wrote  a  humorous  treatise  in  answer^  to  it,  callcti 
The  Importance  of  the  Guardian  considered,  in 
a  second  letter  to  the  bailiflfof  Stockbridge,  1713. 
JV. 

'  There  are  three  boardingHRhooIa  in  this  tovik 
Gujf. 
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Here  deqi  my  two  «om|MiiioM  eyes  tnpprest, 
And,  propt  in  eH)ov-<chain,  they  soeringrest: 
I  weary  sit,  and  with  my  pencil  trace 
Their  painful  posturet,  and  their  eyelew  fiice ; 
Then  dedicate  each  giass  to  some  fiir  name, 
And  on  the  aath  the  diamond  scrawls  my  flame. 
Now  o'er  tnie  Roman  way  our  horses  sound, 
GnsWus  would  kneel,  and  kiss  the  sacred  ground. 
On  either  side  low  fertile  valleys  tie, 
The  disUnt  prospects  tire  the  traTelling  eye. 
Throagh  6ridport*s  stony  lanes  oar  route  we  take, 
And  the  proud  steep  descend  to  Moreombe's  lake. 
As  heatws  pass'd,  our  landlord  robb'd  the  pall, 
A|id  with  the  mournful  'scutcheon  hung  his  hail. 
On  nnadolterate  wine  we  here  regale, 
And  strip  the  lobster  of  bis  scarlet  mail. 

We  climbed  tlie  hills,  when  starry  Night  arose, 
And  Aicmiaster  affonis  a  kind  repose. 
The  maid,  subdued  by  fees,  her  trunk  unlocks, 
And  gives  the  cleanly  aid  of  dowlass-smocks. 
Mean  time  our  shirts  her  busy  fingera  mb, 
'Whih  the  soap  lathers  o'er  the  foaming  tub. 
If  women's  geer  such  pleasing  dreams  incite, 
I«nd  us  your  smocks,  ye  damsels,  every  night ! 
We  rise,  our  beards  demand  the  barber's  art; 
A  female  cntert,  and  performs  the  part 
The  weighty  golden  chain  adorns  her  neck, 
And  three  gold  rings  her  skilful  hand  bedeck  t 
5imooth  o'er  our  chin  her  easy  fingers  move. 
Soft  as  when  Venus  stroak'd  the  beard  of  Jove. 
Now  from  the  steep,  midst  scatter'd  farms  and 
groves, 
Our  eye  through  Honiton'sfeir  valley  roves. 
B«'hind  us  soon  the  busy  town  we  leave. 
Where  finest  lace  industrious  lasses  weave. 
Now  swelling  clouds  rolPd  on ;  the  rainy  load 
Stream'd  down  our  hats,  and  smok'd  along  the 

road  • 
When  (<)^ blest  sight!)  a  friendly  sign  we spy'd, 
Oar  »pufs  are  slacken'd  from  the  horses  side ; 
For  sure  a  civil  host  the  house  commands, 
I^poQ  whose  sign  this  courteous  motto  stands : 
**  This  is  the  ancient  hand,  and  eke  the  pen ; 
Here  is  for  horses  bay,  and  meat  for  men.'' 
How  rhyme  would  flourish,  did  each  son  of  fame 
Know  bis  own  genius,  and  direct  his  flame  I 
Then  he,  that  could  not  epic  flights  rehearse, 
>light  sweetly  mourn  in  elegiac  verse. 
19 qt,  were  his  Muse  for  elegy  unfit. 
Perhaps  a  distich  might  not  strain  his  wit ; 
If  epigram  oflfend,  his  harmless  lines 
Might  in  gold  letteis  swing  on  ale-house  signs. 
Then  Hobbinol  might  propagate  his  bays, 
And  l^itUe-fields  record  his  simple  lays ;       f^yes. 
Where  rhymes  like  these  might  lure  the  nurses' 
While  g»ping  inftints  squawl  for  ferthing  pies : 
«'  Treat  hero,  ye  shepherds  blithe,  your  damsels 

sweet. 
For  pies  and  cheesecakes  are  for  damsels  meet" 
Ttien  Mannis  in  his  proper  sphere  might  shine, 
And  thct^  prond  numbers  grace  great  William's 
sign;  " 

"  This  is  the  man.  this  the  Nassovian,  whom 
I  nam'd  the  brave  deliverer  to  come '." 
But  Qow  the  driving  gales  suspend  the  rain. 
We  moont  our  steeds,  and  Devon's  city  gala. 
Hail,  happy  native  Isuid!— but  I  forbear 
What  other  oonnties  most  with  envy  hear* 

*  B]aoknoie*tPi]iioe  Arthur,  book  t. 


ENSTLB  IIL 
TO  TBB  RIGHT  IIOSOVBABIB 

WILLIAM  PULTENEY,  ESQ. 

1717. 

PuLTEMEY,  methinks  you  blame  my  broach  of    • 
What !  canuot  Paris  one  poor  page  afford  ?  [word  ; 
Yes,  I  con  sa^ly,  when  the  times  are  past, 
lAugh  at  those  follies  which  1  strove  to  taste,' 
And  each  amusement,  which  we  shar'd,  re%*iow, 
Pleas'd  with  mere  talking,  since  I  talk  to  yow. 
fiut  how  shall  I  describe,  in  humble  prose, 
Their  balls,  assemblies,  operas,  and  beaux  ?  [aid, 
"  In  prose  ?"  you  cry :  "  oh,  no,  the  Muse  must 
And  leave  Parnassus  for  the  Tuillcries'  shade : 
Shall  he  (who  late  Rritannia's  city  tiod. 
And  led  the  draggled  Muse,  with  pattens  shod. 
Through  dirty  lanes,  and  alleys'  doubtful  ways) 
Refuse  to  write,  when  Paris  asks  his  lays  !" 

Well  then,  I'll  try.  Descend,  ye  beauteous  Nine, 
In  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  shine, 
l£t  sparkling  stars  your  neck  and  ear  adorn, 
Lay  on  the  blushes  of  the  crimson  Mom  ; 
So  may  ye  balls  and  gay  assemblies  grace. 
And  at  the  opera, claim  the  foremost  idaoe. 

Travellers  should  ever  fit  expression  chooae. 
Nor  with  low  phrase  the  lofty  theme  abuse. 
When  they  describe  the  state  of  eastern  lords. 
Pomp  and  magnificence  should  swell  their  words; 
And  when  they  paint  the  serpent's  scaly  pride. 
Their  lines  sliould  hiss,,  their  numbers  smoothly 
But  they,  unmindful  of  poetic  rules,  [slide  ; 

Describe  alike  Mockaws  and  Great  Moguls. 
Dampier  would  thus,  without  ill-meaning  satire, 
Dress  forth  in  simple  style  the  PetU-nmitre  :  ' 

**  in  Paris,  there's  a  race  of  animals 
(I've  seen  them  at  their  operas  and  balls) : 
They  stand  erect,  they  dance  whene'er  they  walk. 
Monkeys  in  action,  perroquets  in  talk ; 
They're  crown'd  with  feathers,  like  the  cockatoo, 
And,  like  camelions,  daily  change  their  hoe ; 
From  patches  justly  plac'd  they  borrow  graces. 
And  with  vermilion  lacquer  o'er  their  fiices. 
This  custom,  as  we  visibly  discern. 
They,  by  fi:equcotiDg  ladies'  toilettes,  learn." 
Thus  might  the  traveller  easy  truUi  impart. 
Into  the  subject  let  me  nobly  start 

How  happy  lives  the  man,  how  sure  to  charm, 
Whose  knot  cmbroider'd  flutters  down  his  arm  I 
On  him  the  ladies  cast  the  yielding  glance, 
Sigh  in  his  songs,  and  languish  in  his  dance  : 
While  wretched  is  the  wit,  contemn'd  forlorn. 
Whose  gummy  hat  no  scarlet  plumes  adorn ; 
No  broider'd  flowers  his  worsted  ankle  grace. 
Nor  cane  cmboss'd  with  gold  directs  his  pace ; 
No  lady's  fov'our  on  his  sword  is  hung  j 
What  though  Apollo  dictate  firom  his  tongue^ 
His  wit  is  spiritless  and  void  of  grace, 
Who  wants  th'  assurance  of  biYXuide  and  lace. 
While  the  gay  fop  genteelly  talks  of  weather. 
The  fair  in  raptures  doat  upon  his  feather ; 
Like  a  Gourt^lady  though  he.  write  and  spell. 
His  minuet-step  was  lashion'd  by  MarcelP ; 
He  dresses,  fences.    What  avails  to  know  ? 
For  women  chooae  their  men,  like  silks,  for  shot 

t  A  Umoiia  daiicing-iDast«r«  / 
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*  Is  this  the  thing,"  yon  cry,  "  that  Puris  boasts  ? 
Is  this  the  thintc  renownM  amon|^  our  toasts  ? 
Tor  such  a  fluttering  sight  wc  need  not  roam ; 
Our  own  assemblies  shine  with  these  at  home,*' 

Let  us  into  the  Aeld  of  beauty  start ; 
Beauty's  a'theme  that  ever  warm*d  my  heart, 
Think  not,  ye  fair,  that  I  the  sex  accuse  • 
How  shall  I  spare  you,  prompted  by  the  Muse  ? 
<The  Muses  aU  arc  pntde$  !)   She  raits,  she  frets, 
Amidst  this  sprightly  nation  of  coquettes : 
Yet  let  «ot  OS  their  loose  coquetry  blame ; 
Women  «f  every  nation  are  the  same. 

Yon  ask  me,  if  Parisian  dames,  like  oun, 
MHth  rattling  dice  pnophane  the  Sunday's  hoars ; 
if  they  the  gamester's  pele-ey'd  vigils  keep, 
.  And  stake  their  honour  while  their  husbands 
sleep  > 
Yes,  sir ;  like  Fncrlish  toasts,  the  dames  of  France 
Will  risque  thtnr  incoiTte  on  a  single  chance. 
Nanpetfce  last  night  a  tricking  pharaon  play'd, 
The  cards  the  Taillier's  sliding  hand  obey'd : 
To-day  her  neck  no  brilliant  circle  wears, 
Nov  the  ray-darting  pendant  loads  her  ears. 
Why  does  old  Chloris  an  assembly  hold  ? 
Chloris  each  night  divides  the  sharper*8  frold. 
Corinna's  cheek  with  frequent  losses  bums. 
And  no  hold  Trenie  fe  do  her  fortune  ttn-ns. 
Ah,  too  rash  virgin !  whcre's  thy  virtue  flown  ? 
She  pawns  her  person  for  the  sharper's  loan. 
Yet  who  with  justice  can  the  fair  upbraid. 
Whose  debts  of  honour  are  so  duly  paid  } 

Bat  let  me  not  forget  the  toilette's  cares. 
Where  art  each  mom  the  languid  cheek  repairs : 
This  red^s  too  pale,  nor  gives  a  distant  grace ; 
Madame  to«day  puts  on  her  opera  face ; 
From  this  we  scarce  extract  the  milk-mnid's  blw>m : 
Bring  the  deep  dye  that  warms  acr'tss  the  room : 
Now  flames  her  cheek,  so  strong  her  charms  pre- 
vail. 
That  on  her  gown  the  silken  rose  looks  pale  ^ 
Not  but  that  France  some  native  beauty  boarts, 
Clermont  and  Charolois  might  grace  our  toasts, 
Wh<«i  the  sweet-bren thing  Spring  unfolds  the- buds, 
Love  ties  the  dn^ity  town  for  shady  woods. 
Then  Tottenham  fields  with  roving  beauty  swarm, 
And  Hampstead  balls  the  city  virgin  warm  ? 
Then  Chelsea^s  meads  overbear  perfldious  vows. 
And  the  prest  grass  defrauds  the  grazing  cows. 
'Tis  here  the  same,  but  in  a  higher  sphere. 
For  ev»n  court-ladies  *in  in  open  air. 
'    What  cit  with  a  gallant  would  trust  his  spouse 
Beneath  the  tempting  shade  of  Greenwich  bouci:hs  ? 
What  peer  of  France  would  "let  his  dutchess  rove, 
Where  Houlogne's  closest  woods  invite  to  love  ? 
But  here  no  wife  can  blast  her  husband's  fame. 
Cuckold  is  grown  an  honourable  name. 
Stretched  on  the  gra?«,  the  shepherd  sighs  his  pain^ 
And  on  the  gra«8  what  shepherd  sighs  in  vain  } 
On  Chloe's  lap  here  Damon,  laid  along, 
Melts  with  the  lanj^iish  of  her  amoro,iis  song ; 
There  Iri<  flics  Pala»mon  through  the  glade, 
Nor  trips  by  chanci— till  in  the  thFckPSt  shade  j 
Here  Celimcne  dcfirnds  her  lips  and  breast. 
For  kisses  are  by  struggling  closer  prest : 
Alexis  there  With  eager  flame  grows  foold, 
Nor  can  the  nymph  his  wanton  fingers  hold : 
Be  wise,  Alexis ;  what,  so  near  the  road  ! 
Hftric,  a  eo«eh  n>lls,  ai|d  husbands  are  abroad .' 
Such  were  our  pleasures  in  the  days  of  yore. 
When  amorous  Charjas  Bsitamua's  saspitre  bore ; 


The  nightly  seene  ^'pj  the  ?aHc  ws  «Mi»» 

And  I^ve  ta  couples  peopled  every  shade. 
But,  since  at  court  the  rural  taste  is  kst. 
What  mighty  sums  have  velvet  oonches  oort  I 
Sometimes  the  TniUeries'  gaudy  walk  L  kve, 
Whei«  I  throQgh  crowds  oi  rustttng  manliMi 

rove. 
As.hare  from  side  to  side  my  eyes  1  cast. 
And  gaz'd  on  all  the  glittering  train  that  paafc^ 
Sadden  a  fop  steps  fdth  beft)fe  tlie  rest ; 
I  knew  the  bold  embroidery  of  his  vest 
He  thus  accosts  me  with  Csmiliar  air, 
'*  PaK>lett  I  OB  a  fait  cet  habit  en  Angleterre ! 
Qutflle  mancbe !  ce  galoo  est  groarieraineBt  raas^  j 
Voila  quelquc  chose  de  fort  b««u  ct  degiigi  !** 
This  said  .*  on  his  red  heel  he  tarns,  aiid  then 
Hums  a  soft  minuet,  and  proceeds  again  s 
**  Well;  now  you've  Paris  seen,  yea'U  faaklj 

own 
Your  boasted  London  seems  a  connliy  town. 
Has  Christianity  yet  reach'd  ynar  nation  i 
Are  churches  built  ?  Are  meaqaerades  in  f 
Do  daily  soups  your  dinners  introduce? 
Are  musk;,  snuff,  and  conches,  yet  in  uSe?** 
**  Pardon  me,  sir ;  we  know  the  Paris  mod^ 
^nd  gather  pslitesM  firom  courts  abroad. 
Like  yon,  our  courtiers  keep  a  numerous  train 
To  load  their  coach,  and  tradesmen  dun  in  ^min« 
Nor  has  religion  left  us  in  the  lurch  ; 
And,  as  in  France,  our  vnlgar  crowd  the  church  i 
Our  ladies  too  support  the  masquerade ; 
The  sex  by  nature  love  th'  intriguing  trade," 
Straight  the  vain  fop  in  ignorant  ruptures  cries, 
*'  Paris  the  barbarous  world  will  civilize !" 
"  Pray,  sir,  point  out  among  the  passing  band 
The  ptesent  beauties  who  the  town  ccmunand  " 
"  See  yonder  dame ;  strict  virtue  diills  her  breaa^ 
Mark  in  her  eye  demure  the  prude  profest  ; 
Thpt  frozen  bosom  native  firr  must  want, 
Which  boasis  of  eon«tancy  to  one  jgallant ! 
This  next  the  spoils  of  fifty  lovers-wears. 
Rich  Dandin*a  brilliant  favonrs  grace  her  < 
The  necklace  Flork>'8  generous  flame  bestowed, 
Clitander's  sparkling  gems  her  finger  load  $ 
Rut  now  her  charms  grow  cheap  by  constant  nse» 
She  sins  for  scaris,  ck>ck'd*stocking8,  knots,  uoA 

«hoes. 
This  next,  with  sober  gait  and  serious  leer. 
Wearies  her  knees  with  mom  and  evening  pray«r| 
She  scorns  th'  ignoble  love  of  feeble  pages. 
Rut  with  three  abbots  in  one  m'ght  engages. 
This  with  the  cardinal  her  nights  employs, 
Where  holy  sinews  consecrate  her  Joys. 
Why  have  I  prorots'd  things  beyond  my  power  ^ 
Five  assignations  wpnt  me  at  this  hour! 
The  sprightly  cou  teas  first  my  visit  claims. 
To-morrow  shall  indulge  raierior  dames. 
Pardon  mc.  sir,  that  thus  I  take  my  leavei 
Gay  Florimella  slxiy  twiteh'd  my  sleeve.** 
* '  Adieu,  Monelenr  i  "—The  opera  hour  draws  annfi. 
Not  sae  tl>e  opc^ra !  all  theworhl  is  there ; 
Where  on  the  stage  th'  embroidcr'd  yeoA  of 

»  Fvanca 
In  bright  array  attract  the  lemele  glance; 
This  languishes,  this  struts,  to  Miow  his  nien, 
And  not  a  gold^clock'd  stocking  moves  aasDtn. 
Rut  hark !  the  fViU  orchestra  strike  the  string^ , 
Tlie  hero  struts,  and  the  whole  audience  sings. 
My  jarring  ear  harsh  grating  murmurs  wound, 
|»  Hoarse  and  oeofus'd,  like  Babsl^nninglBi  souad. 
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tiatd  chance  hiJ'p1«6>d  mis  near  k  noisy  throat. 
That  in  rough  qoaTers  beltow'd  every  nota 
••  Pray,  ait,"  says  1,  •*  iuspend  atvhile  your  aon^ ; 
The  opera's  drownM ;  your  lungs  are  wondroui 

itrottg; 
I  wish  to  hear  your  Roland*8  rantinir  strain. 
While  he  with  rooted  forests  strows  the  plain  .♦» 
Sudden  he  shnigs  sui^risv,  and  answers  qni<ic, 
'*  Monsieur  apparemenc  n'aioie  pas  la  musique!" 
Then  tomuig  round,  he  join'd  th*  ungrateful  noise : 
And  the  loud  chorus  thunder'd  with  his  voioe. 

O  soothr  me  with  some  soft  Italian  air, 
Let  harmony  eompose  my  tortur'd  ear ! 
When  Anastasia's  voice  commands  the  strain, 
The  melting  warble  thrills  through  every  vein; 
Thought  stands  siiapense,  and  Silence  pleased  at- 
tends, 
While  in  lier  notes  the  heavenly  choir  descendi. 

But  you'll  imagine  I*m  a  Frenchman  gronm, 
Pleas'd  and  content  with  nothing  but  my  own, 
So  stroni^y  with  this  prejudice  pMaest, 
He  thiub  French  music  and  French  painting  best 
Mention  the  force  of  leara'd  Corelli^  notes, 
Some  scraping  fiddler  of  their  t»ll  he  quotes ; 
Talk  of  the  spirit  Raphael's  pencil  gives, 
Yet  warm  with  life  whose  speaking  picture  lives  j 
"  Yet,  sir,"  says  lie,  "  In  colour  and  design^ 
Rigaut  and  Raphael  are  extremely  fine  P* 

Tb  true  his  country's  love  transports  his  breast 
With  warmer  Seal  than  your  old  Greeks  pfoieit 
Ulysses  lov'd  his  Ithaca  of  yore. 
Yet  that  sage  traveller  left  his  native  shore. 
What  stronger  virtue  if  the  Frenchman  shines ! 
He  to  dear  Paris  all  his  life  confines. 
'I'm  not  so  fond.    There  are,  I  must  confess, 
lliings  which  might  make  me  love  my  country  less. 
I  should  not  thiiik  my  Britahi  had  such  charms, 
If  lost  to  leaminp,  if  enslav'd  by  arms. 
Fhrancc  has  her  Kichlieus  and  her  Colberts  known; 
And  then,  I  grant  it,  France  in  science  shone. 
We  too,  I  own,  without  such  aids  may  chance 
In  ignorance  and  pride  to  rival  France. 

Bat  let  me  not  forget  Comeille,  Racine» 
Boileau*s  strong  sense,  and  Moliere's  humonms 


EM8TI.B   IV. 


I^t  Catebray's  name  be  snng  above  the  rest, 
Whose  maxims,  PuHeney,  warm  thy  patriot  breast ; 
In  Mentor's  precepts  wisdom  strong  and  clear 
Dictates  sobKme,  and  distant  nations  hear. 
Hear,  all  ye  princes,  who  the  world  control, 
What  cares,  what  terroun,  haunt  the  tyrant's  soul ; 
His  constant  train  are.  Anger,  Fear»  Distrust 
To  be  a  king,  is  to  be  rood  and  just ; 
His  people  he  protects,'  their  rights  he  saves, 
And  scorns  to  rule  a  wretched  race  of  slaves. 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  shall  the  monarch  roign, 
Where  guardian  laws  detpo^c  power  restrain  1 
There  shall  the  ploughshare  break  the  stubborn 

land, 
And  bending  harvest  thrc  the  peasant's  hand : 
There  liberty  her  settled  mansion  buaata. 
There  Commerce  plenty  brings  from  foreign  coasts* 
O  Britaiu  ?  guard  thy  laws,  thy  rights  defend  : 
So  ^hall  those  blt-ssia^s  to  thy  sous  descend  ! 
.  •  You'll  think  'tk  timr  some  other  theme  io  choose, 
And  not  with  beaux  and  fops  fattgu<?  the  Muse : 
SMimild  I  let  satire  loose  on  Rnglish  ground, 
There  Ibols  of  various  character  abound  ; 
Bat  here  my  verso  is  to  one  race  eonfln*d, 
AU  Frenchmen  are  qS  putU^maitre  kind« 


TO  THB  niGHT  BOtt. 

FAUL  METHUEN,  ESQ'. 

That  'tis  encouragement  makes  science  spread^     * 
Is  rarely  practis'd,  though  'tis  often  said. 
When  Leaminpc  droops  and  sickens  in  the  land^ 
What  patron's  found,  to  lend  a  saving  hand  ? 
True  generotis  spirits  prosperous  Vice  detest. 
And  love  to  cherish  Virtue  when  distrest: 
But,  ere  our  mighty  lords  this  scheme  pursue. 
Our  mighty  lordto  must  think  and  act  like  you. 

Why  must  we  climb  the  Alpine  mountain's  sides, 
To  find  the  seat  where  Harmony  resides  ? 
Why  touch  we  not  so  soft  the  silver  lute. 
The  cheerful  hautboy,  and  the  mcUow  flute  ? 
*Tis  not  th'  Italian  clime  improves  the  sound; 
But  there  the  patrons  of  her  sons  are  foimd. 

Why  flourish^  verse  in  great  Augustus'  reign? 
He  ^nd  MsBcenas  lov'd  the  Muse's  strain. 
But  now  that  wight  in  poverty  must  mourn 
Who  was  (O  cruel  stars !)  a  poet  bom. 
Yet  there  are  ways  for  authors  to  be  great ; 
Write  rancorous  libels  to  reform  the  state : 
Or,  if  yon  choose  more  sure  and  ready  ways, 
Spatter'a  minister  with  fulsome  praise : 
launch  out  with  freedom,  flatter  him  enough; 
Fear  not — all  men  are  dedication  proof. 
Be  bolder  yet,  you  must  go  ferther  still, 
IHp  deep  in  gall  thy  mercenary  quilL 
He,  who  his  pen  in  party-quarrels  draws, 
lists  an  hir'd  bravo  to  support  the  cause ; 
He  must  indulge  his  patron's  hate  and  splociiy 
And  stab  the  fame  of  those  he  ne'er  had  seen. 
Why  then  should  authors  mourn  their  desperate 
Be  brave,  do  this,  and  then  denuind  a  place.[pase  ? 
Why  .art  thou  poor  ?  Exert  the  gift*  to  rise. 
And  banish  timorous  virtue  firom  thy  eyes. 

All  this  seems  modem  preface,  where  we're  told 
That  wit  is  prais'd,  but  hungry  lives  and  Oold : 
Against  th'  ungrateful  age  these  authors  roar. 
And  fancy  learning  starves  because  they're  poor* 
Yet  why  should  learning  hope  success  at  court? 
Why  should  onr  patriots  virtue's  cause  support  ? 
Why  to  true  merit  should  they  have  regatd  ? 
They  know  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward!^ 
Yet  let  not  me  of  grievances  complain, 
Who  (though  the  meanest  of  the  Muses'  train) 
Can  boast  subscriptions  to  my  humble  lays, 
And  mingle  profit  with  my  little  praise. 

Ask  Painting,  why  she  loves  Hesperian  air? 
**  Go  view,"  she  cries,  **  my  glorious  labours  there; 
There  in  rich  palaces  I  reign  in  state, 
And  on  the  temples  lofty  domes  create. 
The  nobles  view  my  works  with  knowing  eyes. 
They  lore  the  science,  and  the  painter  prize." 

Why  didst  thou,  Kent,  forego  thy  native  land. 
To  emulate  in  picture  Baphacl's  hand  ? 

lliink'st  thou  for  this  to  raise  thy  name  at  home  ? 

Go  back,  adorn  the  palaces  of  Home ; 

There  on  the  walls  let  thy  jast  labours  sttlne, 

And  Raphael  live  again  in  thy  dexign. 

Yet  stay  awhile  ;  rail  alt  thy  geni\is  forth. 

For  Burlinjfton  unbia^s'd  knows  thy  worth  ; 

His  judgment  in  thy  master-strok-^s  can  trace 

Titian'sc  strong  fire,  a«d  Guido's  softer  grace. 

But,  oh !  consider,  cro  thy  works  Appear, 

Qfkntt  thou  unhurt  the  tongue  of  Fnvy  bear? 

*  Afterwards  sir  Paul|  K.  6. 
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Ceosnre  will  blame ;  .]ier  l}Teath  was  btcf  spent 
To  blast  the  laurels  of  the  eminent. 
While  Burlington's  pToportionM  columns  rise,^ 
Does  not  he  stand  the  gaze  of  envious  vyes  ? 
Booirs/  windows,  are  condemned  by  passing  fools, 
Who  know  not  that  they  damn  Palladia's  rules. 
If  Cbandos  with  a  liberal  hand  bestow, 
Censure  imputes  it  all  to  pqmp  and  show ; 
When,  if  the  motive  right  were  understood. 
His  daily  pleasure  is  in  doing  good. 

Had  Pope  with  groveling  numbers  fiU'd  his  page, 
Dennis  had  never  kindled  into.  rage. 
Tis  the  sublime  that  hurts  tfie  critic's  ease  ; 
Write  nonsense,  and  he  n^ads  and  sleeps  in  peace. 
Were  Prior,  Congreve,  Swift,  and  Pope,  unknowp, 
Poor  slandcr-scl ling  Curll  would  be  undo  c. 
He,  who  would  free  from  malice  pass  his  da^s, 
Must  live  obscure,  and  never  merit  praise. 
5ut  let  this  tale  to  valiant  Virtue  tell 
The  daily  perils  of  deserving  well. 

A  Crow  was  strutting  o*er  the  stubbled  plain. 
Just  as  a  I^fk,  descending.  closM  his  ^rain. 
The  Crow  bespoke  him  tluis,  with  solejnn  grace : 
**  Thou  most  accomrlish'd  of  the  feather'd  race ! 
What  force  qf  lungs !  how  clear  \   how  sweet  you 
And  no  bird  so^u^  upon  a  stronger  wing."      fsing  ! 
The  Lark,  who  scom'd  soft  flattery,  thus  replies : 
"  True  I  sing  sweet,  and  on  strong  pinion  rise^ 
Yet  let  me  pass  my  life  from  envy  free. 
For  what  advantage  are  these  gifts  to  me  ? 
My  song  confines  me  to  the  wiry  cage. 
My  flight  provokes  the  falcon's  fatal  rage. 
But,  as  you  pass,  I  hear  the  fowlers  say, 
*  To  shoot  at  prows  is  powder  flung  away." 


tPlSTLK  V, 

TO  HER  GPACE  HENRIE'ITA,  DITOHESS 
OP  MAFLBOROCGH. 

Excuse  me,  madam,  if,  amidst  your  tear% 
A  Muse  intrudes,  a  Muse  who  feels  your  cares  j 
Numbert:,  like  music,  can  ev'n  gqef  control. 
And  lull  to  peace  the  tumults  of  the  souU 

If  paitners  in  our  woes  the  mind  relieve, 
Consider^or  yonr  loss  ten  thouj»auds  gnevc ; 
Th'  affliction  burthens  not  youf  heart  alone ; 
'U'l)en  Marlborough  died,  a  nation  gave  a  groaOt 
Could  I  recite  the  dangerous  toils  ke  chose, 
To  bless  his  country  with  a  fixt  repose  ; 
Could  I  recount  the  labours  lie  overcame. 
To  raise  his  country  tq  the  pitch  of  fame ; 
His  councils,  sieges,  his  victQrious  fights. 
To  save  his  country's  laws  and  native  rights; 
No  father  (every  generous  heart  must  own) 
Has  stronger  fond ue»  to  his  darlinpr  shonn. 
Brjtf nnia's  sighs  a  double  loss  deplore, 
Her  father  and  her  hero  is  no  more. 

Dpes  Britain  only  pay  her  debt  of  tears  ? 
Yes.     Holland  sigbs,  and  for  her  frceilom  fears. 
When  Gallia's  monarch  poured  his  wasteful  bands, 
Jjke  a  wide  deluge,  o'er  her  level  lands. 
She  saw  her  frontier  towers  in  ruin  lie, 
Kv'n  Liberty  ba^d  pnm'd  her  wings  to  fly: 
Thefi  Marlborough  came,  defeated  Gallia  fled  ; 
And  shattered  Belgia  rais'd  her  languid  bead  j 
1b  him  secure,  as  in  her  sti-ongestmound 
Thai  keeps  the  raging  sea  within  its  bound. 

O  Germany !  remember  Hockstet's  plain, 
WJiere  j^rqstmte  (Sallijii  bled  i|t  eycfy  vein  '* 


Think  on  the  nscuA  of  th'  imperial  throoA, 
Then  think  of  Marlborough's  death  without  a 

ApoUo  kindly  whi&pcrs  me :  *'  Be  wise:  [groan 2 
Hoy  to  his  glory  shall  thy  numbers  rise  ? 
1'he  force  of  verse  another  theme  might  raise. 
But  here  the  merit  mu^t  transcend  the  praise. 
Hast  thou,  presumptuous  bard  !  that  godlike  flame, 
WhiQh  with  the  Spn  shall  last,  and  Marlborongb's 

fame  ? 
Then  sing  the  man.    But  who  can  boast  this  fire  ? 
Resign  the  task,  and  silently  admire" 

Yet  shall  he  not  in  worthy  lays  be  read  ? 
Raise  Homer,  call  up  Virgil  from  the  dead. 
But  he  requires  not  the  strong  glare  of  rene  ; 
Let  punctual  bistpry  his  deeds  rehearse  ^ 
I^t  truth  in  native  purity  appear. 
You'll  find  Achilles  and  .^eas  there. 

Is  this  the  comfort  whicb  the  Muse  bestowi  2 
I  but  indulge  ajpd  aggravate  your  woes^ 
A  prudent  frieiyl,  who  speks  tP  give  relief, 
Kc^er  touches  on  the  spring  that  mov'd  thi&  grief^ 
Is  it  not  barbj^rous,  to  the  sighing  maid 
To  mention  broken  vows  and  nymphs  bettay'd  ? 
Would  you  the  niin'd  merchant's  soul  appease. 
With  talk  of  sands,  and  rocks,  and  stormjr  seas? 
Ev'n  while  I  strive  on  Marlborough's  famsi  to  rise, 
I  call  up  sor;Y>w  in  a  daughter's  eyes. 

Think  on  t^c  laurels  that  his  temples  shade, 
laurels  that  (spite  of  Time)  shall  never  fade? 
Immortal  Honour  has  enroird  his  name ; 
Detraction's  dumb,  and  Envy  put  to  shame, 
Say,  who  can  soar  beyond  liis  eagle  flight ; 
Ha$  he  not  rcaeb'd  to  glory's  utmost  height  ? 
AVliat  could  he  more,  had  Heav'n  prolong^  his 
All  human  powQr  is  limited  by  Fate.  [date } 

Fort)eaf.     'i is  cruel  further  to  commend ; 
I  wake  your  sorrow,  jind  again  oflfcnd. 
Yet  sure  your  goodness  must  forgive  a  crime:. 
Which  «ill  be  spread  tlirough  every  age  and  clime; 
Though  in  your  life  ten  thousand  .summers  roll, 
An4  though  you  compass  Earth  ffom  pole  to  pok. 
Where'er  inen'talk  of  war  and  martial  fame. 
They'll  mention  Marlborough *s  and  CaesaKs  name. 

But  vain  art^  a)l  the  counsels  of  the  ATusc ; 
A  soul  lik<>  yours  could  not  a  tear  refuse : 
Could  you  your  birth  and  filial  love  forego, 
^^ill  sighs  must  rise,  and  generous  sorrow  flow ; 
For,  i»  hen  from  Earth  such  matchless  worth  re- 
A  great  i^int^  suflfers.  Virtue  vjrtuc  love«.   [moves, 


EPISTLE    V|^      . 

TO  MR.  POPE, 

O^   HIS   BATING   FINISH  ED  HIS  TaANSIJkTIOM   OP 
HOMEK'S  I  MAO. 

A  WELCOME  FBOM  CRECCB. 

LoWc  bast  thou,  friend !  been  absent  from  my  soil, 
Lil^e  patient  Ithacus  at  siege  of  IVoy; 

I  have  been  witness  of  thy  six  years  toil, 
Thy  daily  labours,  apd  thy  night's  aiinqy. 

Lost  to  thy  native  land,  with  great  turmoil. 
On  the  wide  sea,  oft  threatening  to^destrqy : 

*  A  close  imitation  of  the  b^iinning  of  the  46th 
canto  of  the  Orlando  Fnrioso.  Mr.  Gay  has  erea 
adopted  the  measure  of  his  onginal,  and  has  oon- 
prised  his  design  in  almost  the  same  number  of  lines, 
viz.  in  twenty-one  octave  stanzas,  uistead  of  i ' 
teen,    ft 
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MeOiioks  with  thee  Ptc  trod  Sigaaa  ground* 
And  heard  the  shores  of  Hellespont  revouod. 

Did  I  not  see  thee  when  thou  fifst  sett'st  sail 
To  seek  adventures  feir  in  Homer's  land  ? 

I>id  I  not  see  tby  sinkinjr  spirits  fail, 

Ajid  wish  thy  bark  had  never  left  the  strand  ? 

Ev'n  in  mid  ocean  often  didst  thou  quaH, 
And  oft  lift  up  thy  holy  eye  and  hand,^ 

Praying  the  Virgin  dear,  and  saintly  choir, 

Back  to  the  port  to  bring  thy  bark  entire. 

Cheer  up,  my  friend  I  thy  dangers  now  are  o'er, 
Methinks — ^nay,  sure  the  rising  coasts  appear; 

Hark !  how  the  guns  salute  from  either  shore. 
As  thy  trim  rewcl  (*uts  the  Thames  so  fair: 

6houts>  answering  shouts  froin  Kent  and  Essex  roar. 
And  bells  break  loud  through  every  gust  of  air; 

Bonfires  do  blaze,  and  bones  and  cleavers  ring, 

As  at  the  coming  of  some  mighty  )iing. 

Now  pass  weGhivcscnd  with  a  friendly  wind, 
AadTilburyli  white  fort,  and  long  Blackwall  ; 

Oreenwich,  where  dweUs  the  frieud  of  human  Hind, 
Mofe  visited  than  Of  her  park  or  hall, 

Withers  the  good,  an:l'  (with  him  ever  join'd) 
Facetious  Disqev,  greet  thet;  first  of  all : 

1  sea  his  chimney  smoke,  and  hear  him  say, 

*'  Duke  ^ !  that's  the  room  for  Pope,  and  that  for 
Gay. 

**  Come  in,  my  friends !  here  shall  ye  dine  and  lie, 
And  here  shall  breakfast,  and  here  dine  again; 

And  Mip  and  breakfiut  on,  (if  ye  comply) 
For  I  have  still  some  dozi-ns  of  champaign/' 

Bis  voice  still  lessena  as  the  ship  sails  by ; 
He  waves  bis  hand  to  bring  us  beck  in  vain ; 

For  now  I  «ee,  I  see  pvoud  l/>ndon's  spires  ; 

Greenwich  is  kst,  aiid  Deptford-dock  retires. 

Oh,  vhat  a  concourse  swarms  on  yonder  quay  I 
The^ky  re  echoes  with  new  ihouis  of  joy : 

By  all  this  show,  I  w(  en,  'tis  Lord-mayor's  day ; 
I  hear  the  voi^e  of  trumpet  and  hautboy. — 

No,  now  I  see  them  uear.-rOh,  these  are  they. 
Who  come  in  crowds,  to  welcome  thee  from  Troy. 

Hail  to  the  bard,  whom  long  as  lost  we  roouru'd  ; 

From  siege,  from  battle,  and  from  storm,  retum'd ! 

Of  goorlly  dames,  and  courteous  knights,  1  view 
The  silken  petticoat,  and  broider'd  vest ; 

Yea,  peers  and  mighty  dukes,  with  ribbands  bine 
(IVue  blue,  fair  emblem  of  unstained  breast). 

OtheiB  I  see,  as  noble,  and  ;nore  true, 

By  no  court-badge  distinguish'd  ftt>m  the  rest : 

Fir»t  see  I  Methuen,  of  sincerest  mind. 

As  Arthur  *  grave,  as  soft  as  woman-kind. 

What  lady's  that,  to  whom  he  gently  bends  ? 

Wbo  knows  not  her?  ah!  those  are  Wortley'« 
eyes: 
How  art  thou  honour'd^  numbered  with  her  friends ! 

For  she  distinguishes  the  good  and  wise. 
The  tweet-tongu'd  Murray  near  her  side  attends; 

Now  to  my  heart  the  glance  of  Howard  flies; 
Now  Harvey,  £gur  of  fece,  I  mark  full  well. 
With  thee,  youth's  youngtst  daughter,  sweet  Lepell. 

'  He  was  usually  called  Duke  Disney.    N. 

'  This  perMn  b  mentioned  in  Pope's  Epistle  to 
Arimthnot,  ver.  23. 

Arthur,  whose  giddy  son  neglects  the  lawt. 
Imputes  to  me,  and  my  damii'd  ijforks,  t)^e  <^|Ke. 


I  see  two  lovely  sisten,  hand  in  hand^ 
The  fair-hair'd  Martha,  and  Teresa  brown ; 

Mad^  Bellenden,  the  tallest  of  the  land ; 
And  smiling  Mary,  soft  and  fair  as  down. 

Yonder  I  see  the  cheerful  dutchess  stand,  [known  r 
For  friendship,  zeal,  and  blitbsome  humouia 

Whence  that  loud  shout  in  such  a  hearty  strain  } 

Why,  all  the  Hamiltons  ar«  in  her  train. 

See  next  the  decent  Scudamore  advance. 
With  Winchelsea,  still  meditating  song ; 

With  her  perhaps  Miss  Howe  came  there  Uy  chance, 
Nov  knows  with  whom,  or  why  she  comes  along*  - 

Tftr  oflf  from  these  see  Santlow,  fam'd  for  dance  * ; 
And  frolic  Bicknell',  and  her  sister  young; 

With  other  names,  by  me  not  to  be  nam'd. 

Much  lov'd  in  private,  not  in  public  fam'd! 

But  now  behold  tbe  female  band  retire, 
And  the  shrill  music  of  their  voice  is  still'd ! 

Methinks  I  sec  fam'd  Buckingham  admire. 
That  in  Troy's  niin  thou  hadst  not  been  kill'd  j 

Sheffield,  who  knows  to  strike  the  Hving  lyre 
With  hand  judicious,  like  thy  Homer  skill 'd, 

Bathurst  impetuous  hastens  to  the  coast. 

Whom  you  and  I  strive  who  shall  love  the  most. 

See  generous  Burlington,  with  goodly  Bruce 
( But  Bruce  comes  «afted  in  a  soft  sedan) ; 

Dan  Prior  next,  bclov'd  by  every  Muse ; 
And  friendly  Cougrcve,  unroproachful  man  ! 

(Oxford  by  Cunningham  hath  sent  excuse;) 
Sec  hearty  VV'atkins  comes  with  cup  and  can| 

And  Lewis,  who  has  never  friend  forsaken ; 

And  lAughtou,  whispering,  ask^-<-"  Is  Troy  town 
taken  ?" 

Earl  Warwick  comes,  of  free  and  honest  mind ; 

Bold,  generous  Craggs,  whose  heart  was  ne'er 
disguis'd : 
Ah,  why,  sweet  St  John,  cannot  I  thee  find? 

St  John,  for  every  social  virtue  priz'd.— • 
Alas  !  to  foreign  climates  he's  confin'd. 

Or  else  to  set'  thee  here  I  well  surmis'd : 
Thou  too,  uiy  Swift,  dost  breathe  Boeotian  air ; 
When  wilt  thou  bring  back  wit  and  humour  here  ? 

Harootirt  I  see,  for  eloquence  renown'd. 
The  mouth  of  justice,  oracle  of  law ! 

Another  Simon  is  be^iide  him  found. 
Another  Simon,  like  as  straw  to  straw. 

How  l^nsdowtt  smiles,  with  lasting  laurel  crown'd ! 
What  mitred  prelate  there  commands  our  awe? 

See  Rochester  approving  nods  his  head  V 

And  ranks  one  modem  with  the  mighty  dead* 

Carleton  and  Chandos  thy  arrival  grace; 

Hnnmer,  whose  eloquence  th'  unbiaas'd  sways; 
Harley,  whose  goodness  opens  in  his  face. 

And  shows  his  heart  the  seat  where  virtue  stays. 
Ned  Blount  advances  next,  with  busy  pace. 

In  haste,  but  sauntering,  hearty  in  bis  ways : 
1  sec  the  friendly  Carylls  come  by  dozens, 
Their  wives,  th^ir  uncles,  daughters,  sons,  and 
cousins. 

*  She  afterwards  married  Booth  the  player.   S. 

'  Mn.  Bicknell,  the  actmis,  i«  mentioned  in 
the  Spectator,  Tatler,  and  OuardiiMi,  with  ifU 
plausa,   5. 

>  So  in  the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Afbuthnot 

Ev'n  mitred  Rocheiter  would  nod  tlMh«ad«  A 
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ArbDthnol  there  1  see,  in  phyric's  art, 
Af  Gnlen  lesni'd,  or  famed  Htppocraite ; 

yniout  comptny  drires  somnr  from  the  hearty 
As  all  disease  his  med'cines dissipate: 

Xadler  amid  the  triomph  bears  his  part  >,      *" 
Who  coald  (were  manVind  lost)  anew  create : 

What  can  th'  extent  of  bis  vast  soul  confine } 

A  painter,  oritic,  engineer,  divine ! 

Tbee  JervM  hails,  T(4>n||  and  debonair, 

*'  Now  hare  [we]  conqiierHl  Homer,  friends !" 
he  cries: 

Dartenettf,  grave  joker,  jojrons  Pord  is  there  *, 
And  wondering  Maine,  so  (at  with  laughing  eyes, 

(Gay,  Maine,  ami  Cheney,  boon  companioris  dear. 
Gay  fiit,  Maine  latter,  Cheney  hnge  of  si2e) 

Yea  Derniis,  Qildon,  (hearing  thou,  hast  riches) 

And  honest,  hatless  CromweU,  with  red  breechea. 

O  Wantey !  whence  cOm'st  thoa  with  shOften*d  hair, 
And  visage  ftixm  thy  shelves  with  dust  besprent ' ; 

"  Forsooth,*'  qnoth  he, "  from  placing  Homer  there. 
For  ancients  to  compyle  is  myne  entente : 

Of  ancients  only  hath  lord  Harley  care ; 
But  hither  m®  hath  my  meeke  lady  sent:-^ 

In  manuscript  of  Greeke  rede  we  tbilke  same. 

But  book  yprint  best  plesy th  myn  gude  dame." 

Yonder  I  see,  among  th*  ezpectmg  crowd, 

Evans  with  laugh  jocose,  and  tragic  Young ; 
High-bnskm'd  Booth,  grave  Mawbert,  wandering 
Frowde, 
And  Titoomb**  belly  waddles  slow  along  1 
See  Digby  feints  at  ftouthern  talking  loud, 
^  Yea,  Steele  and  Tickell  mingle  in  the  throng: 
Tickell,  whose  skiff  (in  partnership,  they  say  ^) 
Set  forth  for  Greece,  hot  foundered  in  the  way. 

Lo,  the  tvo  Doncastlcsvin  Berkshire  known  ! 

Lo,  Bickford,  Forteacue,  of  Devon  land  !         , 
Lo,  Tooker,  Eckershall,  Sj^cs,  Rawlinson ! 

Sec  hearty  Morley  *  takes  thee  by  the  hand  ! 
Ayrs,  Graham,  Buckridgc,  joy  thy  voyage  done  ; 

But  who  can  count  the  leaves,  the  stars,  the 
sand? 
lo,  Stonor,  Fenton,  Caldwell,  Ward^  and  Broome ! 
Lo,  thousands  more;  but  I  want  rhyme  and  rooni  I 

'  This  18  no  more  than  a  compliment  to  the 
Tam'ty  of  sir  Godfrey,  which  Pope  and  other  wits 
were  always  putting  to  the  strongest  trials.   S. 

^  Charies  Ford,  esq.  writer  of  the  Gasettc^   S, 

'  So  in  the  Dunciad,  b.  iii.  185. 
»ntwho  is  he  in  closet  close  ypent, 
Of  sober  faoe,  voith  learned  du*i  besprent. 

Humphrey  Wanley  was  Ubrariaa  to  lord  Ox- 
ford.   .V. 

^Thc  mimes  of  the  majority  of  persons  here 
enumerated  nr<j  in  want  of  no  illustration ;  and 
concerning  a  few  of  them,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
suoply  any.  Titcomb,  however,  is  mentioned  in 
a  ^?lte^  from  Poirre  to  Congrreve.  "  There  is  a  grand 
revolution  at  Will's.  Moirice  has  quitted  for  a 
eoQce-hotisc  in  the  city;  and  Titcomb  is  restcred, 
to  the*  great  joy  of  CromwoH,  w''0  was  at  a  toss 
Ibr  a  person  to  convense  with  on  the  fathers  and 
ehurch  history."    5L  ' 

•  vSte  th«i  first  book  of  the  lliarl  among  the  poems  ^ 
of  Mr.  Tickoll.     N. 

^SecPiiov*sbttllaAofIlo#BHalL    X 


Howlof»d!  ho«rhonour'dtht>ttr  yetbe  not  vaix's 
And  snre  thou  art  not,  for  I  hear  thee  say, 

"  Ail  this,  my  friends,  I  owe  to  Homer's  itrma. 
Oh  whose  strong  pinions  1  exalt  my  lay. 

What  from  contending  cities  did  he  gain  ? 
And  what  rewards  his  grateful  oonntry  pay  ? 

None,  none  were  paid — why  then  all  tbb  fyrwae^ 

These  honoars»  Homer,  had  been  just  to  Umq.** 


tftn'Ci  viL 


MR.  THOMAS  SNOW, 

eOlDSMlTH,  KEAa  T£MPlE-aAa. 

A  rANBBraic, 

OCCASTOKED  BT  «tS  BUVIKC  AND  SELLING  OF  TBE  THTtlS 

south-sba  suBscmmoNt,  TAxnc  m  sr  tbe  m* 
atcToas  AT  A  TiiousAvn  psa  cbht. 

DtSDAiN  not,  Snow,  my  humble  verse  to  hears 
Stick  thy  black  pen  awhile  behind  thy  ear. 
Whether  thy  compter  shine  with  sums  untold. 
And  thy  wide -grasping  hand  grow  black  with  goid^ 
Whether  thy  mien  erect,  and  sable  locks. 
In  crowds  or  brokers  over-awe  the  stocks  ; 
Suspend  the  worldly  business  of  the  day. 
And,  to  enrich  thy  mfaid,  attend  my  lay. 

O  thon,  whose  penetrative  wisdom  found 
The  South-aea  rocks  sod  shelves,  where  thoosaadb 

drown*d ! 
When  credit  sunk,  and  commerce  gasping  lay. 
Thou  stood'st  $  nor  sent*st  one  bill  mipaM  awa  j. 
When  not  a  guinea  chiak'd  on  Martin's  boaido^ 
And  Atwell's  self  was  drahi'd  of  all  his  boards, 
'lliou  stood'st,  (an  Indian  king  in  size  and  boo) 
Thy  unexhausted  shop  was  our  Peru. 
Why  did  *Change-alley  waste  thy  precious  hours 
Among  the  fools,  who  gap'd  for  golden  showers? 
No  wonder  if  we  found  some  poets  there, 
Who  live  on  fancy,  and  can  feed  on  air  j 
No  wonder  they  were  caught  by  South-sea  s__. 
Who  ne'er  enjoyed  a  guinea,  but  in  dreams; 
No  wonder  they  their  third  sub^riptions  sold. 
For  millions  of  imaginary  gold ; 
No  wonder,  that  theit  foocics  wild  can  fniae 
Strange  reasons,  that  a  thing  it  still  the  same. 
Tho*  cbanar*d  throughout  in  substance  and  in  i 
But  you  (whose  judgment  scorns  poetic  flights) 
With  contracts  furnish  boys  with  paper-kites. 

Let  Vulture  Hopkins  stretch  lus  rusty  thmat, 
'V^'hoM  rum  thoasSAds  for  a  single  gioat. 
I  know  thou  spum'st  his  mean,  his  sordid  mind  ; 
Nor  with  ideal  debts  would'st  plague  mankind. 
Why  strive  his  greedy  hands  to  grasp  at  more  ?— • 
The  wretch  was  bom  to  want,  whose  soul  i^  poor* 

Madmen  alone  their  empty  dreams  pursue. 
And  still  believe  the  fleeting  vision  true  ; 
They  sell  the  treasure  which  their  slumbers  get. 
Then  wake,  and  fancy  all  the  world  in  debt- 
If  to  instruct  thee  all  iny  reasons  fail, 
Yet  be  divert^  by  this  moral  tale. 

Thro'  fam'd  Moorfidds  extends  a  qNicioussenl« 
Where  mortals  of  exalted  wit  retreat ; 
i^'here,  wmpp'd  in  contemplation  and  in  sfraw. 
The  wiser  few  from  the  mad  worid  withdraw. 
I'here,  in  full  opulence,  a  hanker  dwelt, 
Wbo  all  the  joys  and  |Midgs  of  rich»  feH  : 
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Bis  MtMwA  rffttei^d  nitfi  immginM  plate ; 
And  bis  pnnid  kitcj  heM  a  vast  estate 

Ai  oo  a  time  he  pass'd  the  vacant  hours. 
In  raising  piles  of  straw  and  twisted  bowers.; 
A  poet  entcr'd,  of  the  neighbouring  cell, 
And  with  flx*d  eyes  observM  tbc  stnicture  well ; 
A  sharpened  skewer  cross  his  bare  shoulders  bound 
A  tatter'd  rag,  which  drag>f»d  upon  the  ground. 

The  banker  cryM,  "  Behold  my  castle-walls, 
Mv  status,  gudens,  fountains,  and  cauals  ; 
With  land  of  twenty  thousand  acres  round  ! 
All  these  I  aell  thee  for  ten  thousand  pound.'* 

The  hard  with  wonder  the  cheap  purchase  saw, 
Sosurn'd  the  contract  (as  ordains  the  law).    

The  banker's  brain  was  cool'd,  the  mist  grew 
The  ▼isi<mar7  scene  was  lost  in  air.  [clear  \ 

He  now  the  vantsh'd  prospect  understood, 
And  fear»d  the  fended  barsrain  was  not  good  : 
Yet,  loath  the  sum  entire  should  be  destroyed, 
•*  Give  me  a  penny,  and  thy  contract's  void." 

The  startled  bard -with  eye  indienant  frown'd. 
«•  Shall  1,  ye  gods,"  he  cries,  "  my  debts 

pq^nd !" 

So  sayinar,  from  his  rug  the  skewer  takes. 
And  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes; 
With  just  resentment  flings  it  on  the  ground  j 
«  There,  take  my  taUy  of  tea  thousand  pound ! 


ansTLi  VIII. 

MARY  GULLIVEE 


CAPTAIN  LEMUEL  GULLIVER. 


AaoirifBMT. 
Tfts  caftaln,  some  time  after  his  return,  being  re- 
tired to  Mr.  Sympson'v  in  the  country ;  Mrs. 
Owlliver,  apprehending  from  his  late  behaviour 
90Vie  estrangement  of  his  affections,  writes  him 
the  following  expostulating,  soothing,  and  ten- 
deriy-complaioiag  epistle. 


WiicoMi,  thrice  welcome,  to  thy  nafSve  place  ! 
•.What,  touch  me  not  ?  What,  shun  a  wife's  em- 
brace? 
Have  I  f>r  this  thy  tedious  absence  borne, 
And  wakM  and  wish'd  whole  nights  for  thy  return  ? 
Ib  6ve  Ion?  years  I  took  no  second  spouse; 
What  Redril^  wife  so  long  hath  kept  her  vows  ? 
Your  ey«,  your  nose,  inconstancy  betray , 
Your  nose  you  stop,  your  eyes  you  turn  away. 
*Tis  said,  that  thoashould'st  cleave  tmto  tky  icife ; 
Once  thou  didst  cleave,  and  I  conid  cleave  for  life. 
Hear,  and  relent !  hark,  how  thy  children  moan ! 
Be  kind  at  Itwst  to  thtse— they  are  thy  own  ! 
]}c  bnid,  and  count  them  all ;  secure  to  find 
Thr  honest  number  that  you  left  behind, 
f^ec  how  tht'y  pat  thee  with  their  pretty  paws ; 
Why  start  yon?   are  they  snakes?  or  have  they 

claM  8  ? 
Tby  Christian  seed,  our  mutual  flesh  and  bone : 
Be  kind  at  Uast  to  those — they  are  thy  own  ! 

Biddal ',  like  thee,  might  farthrst  Tndia  rove ; 
pe  chaifg'd  his  oountry,  but  rctaioi^his  h>ve : 


There's  captain  TamieV,  absent  half  his  life. 
Comes  back,  and  is  the  kinder  to  his  wife^ 
Yet  Paimcrs  wife  is  brown,  compared  to  me. 
And  mistress  Biddel  sure  is  fifty -three  ! 

Not  touch  me  !  never  neighbour  cali'd  me  slit: 
Was  Flimnap's  nama  more  sweet  in  Lilliput } 
Pve  no  red  hair,  to  breathe  an  odious  fnme; 
At  least,  thy  consort*s  cleaner  than  thy  groom. 
Why  then  that  dirty  stable-boy  thy  care  ? 
What  mean  those  visits  to  the  sorrel  mare  ? 
^Vf  1>7  wl^*^  witchcraft,  or  wliat  demon  led, 
Prtfcrr^st  tliou  litter  to  the  marriage-bed  ! 

Some  say  the  Devil  himself  is  in  that  mare : 
If  so,  our  dean  shall  drive  him  forth  by  prayer. 
Some  think  you  mad ;  some  think  you  arc  possest; 
That  Bedlam  and  clean  straw  will  suit  you  best. 
Vain  means,  alas !  this  phrenzy  to  appease ! 
That  straw,  that  straw,  would  heighten  the  disease. 

My  bed  (the  scene  of  all  our  former  joys. 
Witness  two  lovely  girls,  two  lovely  boys) 
Alone  I  press ;  in  dreams  I  call  my  dear. 
i  stretch  my  hand ;  no  Gullivef'is  there  f 
1  wake,  I  rise,  and,  shivering  with  the  frost. 
Search  all  the  house :  my  <9ulliver  is  lost ! 
Forth  in  the  streets  I  rush  with  frantic  cries , 
The  windows  open ;  aM  the  neighbours  rise : 
**  Where  sleeps  my  Gulliver  ?  O  tell  me  where !"' 
The  neighbours  answer,  '*  With  the  sorrel  mare  !*' 

At  early  mom,  I  to  the  market  haste 
(Studious  in  every  thing  to  please  thy  taste)  ; 
A  curious  fowl  and  'sparagusi  chose 
(For  I  remembered  you  were  fond  of  these) : 
Three  shillings  cost  the  first,  the  last  seven  grasli^' 
Sullen  you  turn  from  both,  and  call  for  oats. 

Others  bring  goods  and  treasure  to  their  houses. 
Something  to  deck  their  pretty  babes  and  spouses  | 
.My  only  token  was  a  cup  like  horn, 
Tiuit's  made  of  nothing  but  a  lady's  com. 
' Tis  not  for  that  1  grieve;  no,  'tis  to  see 
The  groom  and  sorrel  mare  preferr'd  to  me ! 

These  for  some  moments  when  you  deign  to  quit. 
And  (at  due  distance)  sweet  discourse  atfanit, 
'Tis  all  my  pleasure  thy  past  toil  to  know. 
For  pleas'd  remembrance  builds  delight  on  woei 
At  every  danger  pants  thy  consort's  breast, 
And  gaping  infants  squall  to  hear  the  resL 
How  did  I  tremble  when,  by  thousands  bound,  ' 

I  saw  thee  stretch'd  on  Lilliputian  ground  ! 
When  scaling  armies  cKmb'd  op  every  part. 
Each  step  they  trod  I  felt  upon  my  heart. 
But,  when  thy  torrent  quencb'd  the  dreadful 

blaze. 
King,  queen,  and  nation,  staring  with  amaze,         • 
Full  in  my  view  how  all  my  husband  came ! 
And  what  extinguish'd  theirs,  mcreasM  my  flame.   ' 
Those  spectacles,  ordain'd  thine  eyes  to  save, 
Were  once  my  present ;  Love  that  armour  gave. 
How  did  I  mourn  at  Boigolam's  decree ! 
For,  when  he  signed  thy  death,  he  sentcnc'd  me. 

When  folks  might  sec  thee  all  the  country  round  - 
For  sixpence,  I'd  have  given  a  thouwind  poimd« 
Lord  !  when  that  giant  babe  that  head  of  thine 
Got  in  his  mouth,  my  heart  was  up  in  mine ! 
Wht'U  in  the  marrow-bone  I  see  thee  rammM, 
Or  on  the  house-top  by  the  monkey  cramm'd. 
The  piteous  images  renew  my  pain. 
And  all  thy  dangers  I  weep  o'er  again. 

>  Na^es  of  the  sea-captains  mentioned  in  tto 
Travels. 
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But  on  tiie  maiden't  nipple  when  you  rid, 
Pray  Heav'n  'twas  all  a  wanton  maiden  did  ! 
Glumdalclitch  too  I-^-rwith  thee  I  moum  her  case  x 
Heaven  g^uard  the  gwitlc  girl  from  all  disgrace ! 
O  may  the  king  that  one  neglect  forgive, 
And  pardon  her  the  fault  by  which  I  live  ! 
Was  there  no  other  way  to  set  him  free? 
My  life,  alas !  I  fear,  prov'd  death  to  thee 

O  teach  me,  dear,  new  words  to  speak  my  flame  I 
Teach  me  to  woo  thee  by  thy  hest-lov'd  name. 
Whether  the  etyle  of  Grildrig  please  thee  most, 
So  callM  on  Brobdingnag*s  stupendous  coast. 
When  on  the  monarch's  ample  hand  you  sate, 
And  hallooM  in  his  ear  intrigues  of  state ; 
^(luinbus  Flcst.^.1  more  endearmcnt.brings, 
When,  like  a  mountain,  you  look'd  down  on  kings ; 
If  ducal  Nardac,  Lilliputian  peer, 
Or  Olamblum's  humbler  title  soothe  thy  ear  5  ' 
Kiay,  would  kind  Jove  my  organs  so  dispose, 
To  hymn  harmonious  Houyhpbnm  thro'  the  nose, 
rd  call  theeHouyhnhnm.that  high-sounding  name, 
Thy  children's  noses  all  should  twang  th^  s^me. 
80  might  I  find  my  loving  spouse,  of  course, 
Jsndued  with  all  the  virtues  of  a  hor^cT" 


GAY'S  POEMS. 


SFISTLE  IX. 

BOUNCE  TO  FOP. 

P»0»l  A  POG  AT  TWICKENHAM,  TO  A  DOC  AT  COURT. 

To  thee,  tweet  Pop,  these  lines  I  send, 
Who,  though  no  spaniel,  am  a  friend.' 
Though  once  my  tail,  in  wanton  play, 
Kow  frisking  this  and  then  that  way, 
Chanc'd,  with  a  touch  of  just  the  tip. 
To  hurt  your  lady-lap-dog  sjiip; 
Yet  thence  to  think  I'd  bile  your  head  off; 
Sure  Boimoe  is  one  you  never  read  of. 

Fop !  you  can  dance,  and  make  a  leg, 
Can  fetch  and  carry,  cringe  and  beg ; 
And  (what's  the  top  of  alfyour  tricks) 
Can  stoop  to  pick  up  strings  and  sticks. 
We  country  dogs  love  nobler  sport. 
And  scorn  the  pranks  of  dogs  at  court. 
Fie,  naughty  fop !  where'er  you  come. 
To  fart  aud  piss  about  the  room, 
To  lay  your  head  in  evt  ry  lap, 
And  when  they  think  not -of  you — snap : 
The  worst  that  Knvy,  or  that  Spite, 
E'er  said  of.  me,  is,  I  can  bite  ; 
That  sturdy  vagraots,  rogues  in  rags. 
Who  poke  at  me,  can  make  no  brags ; 
And  that  U>  touze  such  things  asJfutUr, 
To  honest  Bounce  is  bread  and  butter. 

While  you  and  every  courtly  fop 
Fawn  on  the  7)evil  for  a  chop; 
I've  the  humanity  to  hat<^ 
A  butcher,  though  he  brings  mc  meat : 
And,  let  me  tell  you,  have  a  nose 
( Whaterer  stinking  fops  suppose) 
That,  under  cloth  of  gold  or  tissue, 
Can  smell  a  plaster,  or  an  issue. 
Your  pilfering  lord,  with  simple  pride. 
May  wear  a  piek>lock  at  his  side : 
Hy  master  wants  no  key  of  state, 
For  Bounce  can  keep  his  house  and  gate. 


When  all  such  dog»  hare  had  dieirtoL 
As  knavish  Pams,  and  fawning.Tiuys: 
When  pamper'd  Cupids,  beastly  Veni's, 
And  motley,  squinting  Harlequini's ' ; 
Shall  lick  no  more  their  lady's  broecb. 
But  die  of  looseness,  olaps,  or  itch; 
Fair  Thames,  from  either  echoing  shore^ 
Shall  hear  and  dread  my  manly  roar. 

See  Bounce,  like  Berecynthia,  crown'dj 
With  thundering  ofl&pring  all  around. 
Beneath,  beside  me,  and  at  top, 
A  hundred  sons !  and  not  one  Fop. 
Before  my  children  set  jouj  bcQf, 
Not  one  true  Bounce  will  be  a  thief; 
Not  one  without  permission  feed 
(Though  some  of  J — -'s  hungry  breed)  i 
But  whatsoe'er  the  father's  race. 
From  me  they  suck  a  little  grace : 
^Tide  your  fine  whelps  learn  all  to  steal. 
Bred  up  by  hand  on  chick  and  veaL 

My  eldest-born  resides  not  fer 
Where  shines  great  Strafford's  glittering  ttari 
My  second  (child  of  Fortune »)  waits 
At  Burlington's  Palladian  gates; 
A  third  majestically  stalks 
( Ha^Mert  of  dogs ! )  m  Cobham*^  walks : 
One  ushers  friends  to  Bathunt's  door. 
One  &wns  at  Oxford's  on  Ike  poor. 

Nobles,  whom  arms  or  arts  adorn, 
Wait  for  my  infants  yet  unborn. 
None  hut  a  peer  of  wit  and  giaoa    . 
Can  hope  a  puppy  of  my  race : 
And,  oh  !  would  Fate  the  bliss  decree 
To  mini;,  (a  bliss  too  gtet^  for  me)  ^ 

That  two  my  talK*t  sons  might  grace^ 
Attending  each  with  statedly  pace 
lulus'  side,  as  erst  £vander's^ 
To  keep  oflF flatterers,  spies,  and  paodeia; 
lo  let  no  noble  slave  come  near. 
And  scare  lord  Fannies  from  his  car : 
Then  might  a  royal  youth,  and  true, 
Kujoy  at  least  a  friend—- or  two; 
A  treasure,  which,  of  royal  kind. 
Few  but  himself  deserve  to  fuid ;    • 
Then  Bounce  ('tis  all  that  Bounce  can  crave) 
Shall  wag  her  tail  within  the  grave. 
And  though  no  doctors.  Whig  or  Tory  ones,     ' 
Kxcept  the  sect  of  PjiJiagoreans, 
Have  immortality  assign'd 
To  any  beast  hut  Drydcn's  hind '  j 
Yet  master  Pojie,  whom  Truth  and  Sense 
Shall  call  their  friend  some  ages  hence. 
Though  now  on  loftier  themes  he  sings. 
Than  to  bestow  a  word  on  kings. 
Has  sworn  by  Styx  ^  the  poet's'oath. 
And  dread  of  dogs  and  poets  both, 
Man  and  his  works  he'll  soon  renounce. 
And  roar  in  numbers  worthy  Bounce, 

•  Alii  legunt  Hantquini's, 
'  Virg.  ]Eq,  viii. 

'  A  milk-white  hind,  immortal  and  unrhang'd. 

Hind  and  Panther,  ver.  I. 

..  l^'l^'  ^'^Ji  P«T»9cly  mis^spelt,  U 
'' the  dread  of  ^og&"  ^ 
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TO  tai  tBAKRBD  IKOBNiOVt  ikOTROR  ^ 
OF 

LICllNTIA  POETICA  DISCUSSED; 

kOiA,  TUB  T&UE  TBST  OP  rOBTRY. 
WEITTEH  IK  1709. 

The  vulgar  notion  of  poetic  fire 
Is,  that  labonous  Art  can  ne*er  aspire. 
Nor  constant  studies  the  bright  bays  acquire  | 
And  that  ^igb  flighU  the  unborn  bard  reoeiveay 
And  only  Nature  the  due  laurel  gives ; 
But  you,  with  innate  shining  flaniKS  endowed, 
To  wiftie  Castaliao  springs  point  out  the  god ; 
Through  your  perspective  we  can  plainly  see 
The  new-difiCOver*d  road  of  poetry  ; 
To  steep  Parnassus  you  direct  the  way 
So  smooth,  that  venturous  travellers  cannot  stray, 
But  with  unerring  steps  rough  ways  disdain, 
And,  by  you  led,  the  beauteous  summit  gain, 
Where  p^ish'd  lays  shall  raise  their  growing  fames, 
And  with  their  tuneful  guide  enroll  their  honoured 


BPItTLB  Xf. 
TO  ft^  fMGKNtOUS  AND  WORTHY  BRIXSm 

WILLIAM  LOWNDS,  ESQ. 

AVTHOR  OP  THAT  CKT.eBRATRD  TRBATtSE  IN  POLIO, 
CALLBO  the  lAND-TAX  BILL, 

WuEM  poets  print  their  works,  the  scribbling 
crew 
Slick  the  ban!  o'er  with  bays,  tike  Christmas-pew: 
Can  meagre  Poetry  wch  fume  deserve  ? 
Can  Poetry,  that  only  writes  to  starve  ? 
And  shall  uo  laurel  deck  that  fiunous  head, 
III  which  the  senate's  annual  law  is  bred  ? 
That  hoary  hckd,  which  greater  glory  fires. 
By  nobler  Kaj/s  and  meant  true  hmt  acqnires. 
O  had  1  Virgil's  force,  to  sing  the  man, 
M'hose  learned  lines  can  millions  raise  per  ann. 
Great  I/)wnds*s  praise  shooid  swell  the  trump  of 

Fame, 
And  rapes  and  wa/w«/aA»  resound  hi»namc ! 

If  the  blind  poet  gained  a  long  renown 
By  singing  every  Grecian  chief  and  town  ; 
Sure  Lownds's  prose  much  greater  fame  requires. 
Which  sweetly  counts  five  thousand  knigbta  and 

squires, 
Their  seats,  their  cities,  parishes,  and  shires. 

Thy  copious  preamble  so  sincothly  runs, 
Taxes  no  more  appear  like  legal  duns : 
I^onis,  knights,  and  squires,  the  assessor's  power 

obey  J 
We  read  with  pleasure,  though  with  pain  we  pay. 

Ah !  why  did  Coningsby  thy  works  defame  I 
That  author's  long  harangue  betrays  his  name. 
After  his  speeches,  can  his  pen  succeed  ? 
Though  forc'd  to  hear,  we're  not  oblig'd  to  read. 

^  i>r«  William  Coward,  a  physician  of  some  emi- 
acnce.  He  was  author  of  a  great  variety  of  trca- 
ises  on  various  subjects,  medical,  poetical,  and 
r^Iisrious.  The  latter  having  been  principally  of  a 
sceptical  nature,  he  is  generally  ranked  amongst 
the  lieistical  w^terk    N. 


Under  what  scieiltte  ^hall  thy  irorkB  be  read  ? 
All  know  thou  wert  not  poet  bom  and  bred. 
Or  dost  thou  boost  th'  historian's  lasting  pen. 
Whose  annals  are  the  acts  of  worthy  men } 
No.     Satire  is  Iby  talent  j  and  each  laih 
Makes  the  rich  miser  tremble  o*er  his  cash. 
What  on  the  drunkard  can  be  more  severe, 
Than  direful  taxes  ow  bis  ale  and  beer? 

Ev'n  Button's  wits  are  nought,  compared  to  thee, 
Who  ne'er  were  known  or  prais'd  but  o'er  his  tea ; 
While  thou  thro'  BrHain's  distant- isle  shattspread^ 
In  every  hundred  and  dhmim  read. 
Critics  in  classics  oft  interpolate, 
But  every  word  of  thine  is  flx'd  as  fate. 
Some  works  oome  forth  at  mom,  but  die  at  nighty 
In  blazing  fringes  roimd  a  tal)ow-llght 
Some  may,  perhaps,  to  a  whole  week  extend. 
Like  Steele  (when  unassisted  by  a  friend)  r 
But  thou  shalt  live  a  year,  in  spite  of  Fate ; 
And  Where's  your  author  boasts  a  longer  elate  ? 
Poets  of  old  had  such  a  wondroos  power, 
That  with  their  verses  they  could  raise  a  to#er  J 
But  in  thy  prose  a  greater  force  i8  found ; 
What  poet  ever  rais'd  ten  thousand  poimd  ^ 
Cadmus,  by  sowing  dragons'  teeth,  we  read, 
Rais'd  a  vast  army  Irom  the  poisonous  seed. 
Thy  labours,  Lownds,  can  greater  wonders  do  ; 
'iliou  raisest  armies,  and  canst  pay  them  too. 
Truce  with  thy  dredded  pen;  thy  annals  cease; 
Why  need  we  armies  when  the  land's  in  peace  } 
SoMiers  are  perfect  devils  in  their  way  ;  [lay. 

When  once  they're  raisM,  they're  cursed  hard  to 


BPI9TLB  XI f. 

TO  A  YOUNG  LADY, 
wrrn  somb  lampbbys. 

With  lovers  'twas  of  old  the  fashion 
By  ])rcscnts  to  convey  thtrir  passion ; 
No  matter  what  the  gift  they  sent. 
The  lady  saw  that  love  was  meant. 
Fair  Atalaota,  ati  a  favour. 
Took  the  ^r's  lica<i  l»rr  hero  ^ve  her; 
Nur  could  the  bristly  thing  atlVont  her ; 
'Twas  a  fit  present  from  a  hunter. 
When  squires  send  woodcocks  to  the  dame. 
It  serves  to  show  their  abHeiit  flame. 
Some  b^^  snip  of  woven  hair. 
In  poRicd  loclcet^,  bribe  the  fair. 
How  many  mercenary  matclies 
Have  sprung  from  diamond -rings  and  watches! 
But  hold — ^a  ring,  a  watch,  a  locket. 
Would  drain  at  once  a  poeVs  pocket; 
He  should  send  songs  that  cost  him  nought, 
Nor  ev'n  ber  prodigal  of  thought. 

Why  then  send  lamprcy>i  r  Fie,  for  shame ! 
'Twill  set  a  virgin's  blood  on  flame. 
This  to  fifteen  a  proper  giil ! 
It  might  lend  sixty-five  a  lift 

I  know  your  maiden  aunt  will  scold. 
And  think  my  present  somewhat  bold. 
I  see  her  lift  her  hands  and  eyes  : 
'*  What;  eat  it,  niece;  eat  Spanish  flies! 
Lamprey's  a  most  immodest  diet : 
You'll  neither  wake  nor  sleep  in  quiet. 
Should  I  to-night  eat  sago-cream, 
'Twould  mak4  me  blush  to  tell  xnf  dresm  l 
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That  every  man  I  see  looks  charming. 
Wherefofe  had  not  the  6lthy  felloir 
LaM  Roebe«ler  upon  your  pillow  ? 
I  Tov  and  swear,  I  think  the  preieat 
Had  beeuat  modett  and  at  decent 

'<  Who  has  her  virtue  in  her  power  ? 
Each  day  haa  its  unguarded  hour  , 
Always  in  danger  of  undoing, 
A  prawn,  a  shrimp,  may  prove  wr  Iruta  ! 

**  The  shepherdess,  who  lives  on  sallad^ 
To  cool  her  youth,  controls  her  palate. 
Should  Dianas  maids  turn  Itinorish  livesii 
And  of  huge  lampreys  rob  the  rivers. 
Then,  aH  beside  each  ghide  and  visto, 
YduM  see  nympha  lying  like  Calistpb 

"  The  man,  who  meant  to  heat  your  Ueod» 
Keeds  not  himself  snch  vicious  food—'' 

In  this,  I  own,  jwn  aunt  is  clear, 
I  sent  yon  what  I  well  night  spare : 
For,  when!  sen  yon,  (wilheul  joking) 
Your  eyes^  lips,  breasts,  are  so  provokmg. 
They  set  my  heart  more  cock-a-hoop. 
Than  could  whole  aaas  ef  craw-Oeh  soup. 


CAY*S  POEM& 


BPinxs  XIII. 
TO   A   LADY, 

ON   RES   PASSIOH  FOK   OLD  CHIHA. 

What  ecstasies  her  bosom  fire  ! 
How  her  eyes  languish  with  desire ! 
How  blest,  bow  happy,  should  I  be, 
Were  that  ibnd  glance  bestow'd  on  me ! 
New  doubts  and  fears  within  me  war : 
What  rival's  near  ?  a  china  jar. 

China's  the  passion  of  her  aoul : 
A  cup,  a  plate,  a  dish,  a  bowl. 
Can  kindle  wishes  in  her  breast. 
Inflame  with  joy,  or  break  her  rest. 

Some  gems  collect ;  some  medals  prise, 
And  view  the  rust  with  lovers'  eyes ; 
Some  court  the  stars  at  midnight  hours ; 
Some  doat  on  Nature's  charms  m  flowers : 
But  every  beauty  I  can  trace 
In  Laura's  mind,  in  I^aura's  Ikee ; 
My  stars  are  in  this  brighter  spliere. 
My  lily  and  my  rose  is  here. 

Philosophers,  more  grave  than  wise. 
Hurt  science  down  in  butterflies ; 
Or,  fondly  poring  on  a  spider, 
Stretch  human  contemplation  wider. 
Fossils  give  joy  to  Galen's  soul ; 
He  digs  for  knowledge,  like  a  mole ; 
In  shells  so  ieam'd,  that  all  agree 
No  6sh  that  swims  knows  more  than  be ! 
In  snch  punoits  if  wisdom  lies. 
Who,  Laura,  shall  thy  taste  despise  ? 

When  I  some  antique  jar  behold, 
Or  white,  or  blue,  or  sp«ck'd  with  gold ; 
Veastls  so  pure,  and  so  rcfin'd. 
Appear  the  types  of  woman-kmd  t 
Are  they  not  %'alued  for  their  bcanty. 
Too  fair,  too  fine,  for  bousbotd  dnty  ? 
With  flowtrrs  and  gold  and  azure  dy'd, 
Of  ev^Ty  hoiis<i  the  grace  and  pride  ? 
How  white,  how  poHsh'd  is  their  skin. 
And  valued  most  when  only  seen ! 


She,  who  befeta  was  hi£^i«fit  pr^^. 
Is  for  a  crack  or  flaw.despis'd. 
I  grant  tiaey*re frail;  ynt  thcyVn M nMiV 
The  treasure  cannot  cost  too  dear ! 
But  mau  is  mada  of  coarser  staff. 
And  serves  convenience  well  enough ; 
He's  a  strong  eartheA  vemel,  made 
Fordmdging*  labour,  toil,  and  trade; 
And,  when  wivea  loae  their  other  aelf. 
With  ease  they  bear  the  losa  ofdeK 

Husbands,  more  ooveteus  than  sage. 
Condemn  this  chhia-buying  rage ; 
They  count  that  woman's  prudence  little. 
Who  sets  her  heart  on  things  so  brittle. 
But  aM  those  wise  men^s  inclmations 
Fix'd  on  morw  strong,  more  sure  fenudatinstt? 
If  all  that's  frail  we  must  despise, 
Vo  human  view  or  scheme  is  wise. 
Are  not  Ambition's  hopes  as  weak? 
They  swell  like  bubbles,  shine,  andbreab 
A  courtier's  promise  is  so  slight, 
*Tis  made  at  noon,  and  broke  at  night 
What  pleasure's  sure?  The  mtss  yon  kee^ 
Breaks  both  your  fortune  and  yocrr  sleep. 
The  roan  who  loves  a  country-life 
Breaks  all  the  comforts  of  hirwife  f 
MvA,  if  hc>  qnit  his  farm  and  plough, 
His  wife  in  town  may^  bieak  her  vow. 
I/>ve,  I^iuia,  love,  while  youtk  is  « 
For  each  new  winter  bmiks  a  charm ; 
And  womaa*s  M»t  IHce  china  sold. 
But  cheaper  gmws  in  growing  oU  ^ 
Thm  quickly  choose  the  prnde&t  part. 
Or  else  you  break  a  faithful  heart. 


xir. 

OM 

A  MISCELLANt  OF  POEMS. 

TO  BfiRKARD 

LimxnT* 

Ipsa  varietate  teotamos  eflicere  nt  alia  mtSSf 
qnedam  fortasse  ooinibus  placeant      Plin.  Rpist* 

As  when  some  skilful  cook,  to  please  eneh  gucsC, 
Would  in  one  hiixture  comprehend  a  fhMt, 
With  due  proportion  and  jodfcions  care 
He  fills  hjs  dish  with  different  sorts  of  fhre. 
Fishes  and  fowls  dolidonsly  unite. 
To  feast  at  once  the  taste,  the  smell,  and  m^ht* 

So,  Bernard,  must  a  Miscellany  he 
Compounded  of  all  kmds  of  poetry ; 
The  Muses'  olio,  which  all  tastes  may  fit. 
And  treat  each  reader  with  his  darling  wit 

WoQld'st  thou  for  Miscellnfties  raise  thy  fame. 
And  bravely  rival  Jacob's  mighty  name, 
Ijet  aB  the  Muses  hi  the  piece  conspire ; 
The  lyric  bard  must  strike  th*  harmoniotis  Tyrfr  ^ 
Herdc  strains  must  here  and  then  be  found. 
And  nervous  sense  be  sung  m  lofty  sound ; 
T.et  elegy  in  moving  numbers  (fow. 
And  fill  some  pages  with  melodious  woe; 
T  et  not  your  amorous  »>ttgs  too  numenms  yratc^ 
Nor  glut  thy  resder  with  abundant  love ; 
Satire  must  interfSpre,  whose  pointed  rage 
May  lash  the  mndncn  ofa  vicious  age ;. 
Satire !  the  Mnae  that  never  fails  to  hit. 
For  if  there's  scandid,  to  be  sure  there's  wit 
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T^re  not  oor  paftieMe  wtMi  Kndaiic  lajt, 
Hiote  t^ell  the  piece,  but  yery  rarely  pleaief 
Let  ftiort-breath'd  epigram  its  force  oonfiiie» . 
And  strike  at  follies  in  a  single  line. 
Toanatations  should  throughout  the  work  be  sown, 
And  Homer's  godlike  Muae  be  made  our  ovb^ 
Horace  in  useful  numbers  should  be  sung,    • 
And  Virgirs  thoughts  adorn  the  British  tongue* 
Let  Ovid  tell  Corinna's  bard  disdain, 
And  at  her  door  in  melting  notes  complain; 
His  tender  accents  pitymg  Tirgias  move. 
And  charm  the  listening  ear  with  tales  of  love. 
Let  every  classic  in  the  volume  shine. 
And  each  contribute  to  thy  great  design  ; 
Through  various  subjects  let  the  reader  range. 
And  raise  his  fiuicy  with  a  grateful  change. 
Variety's  the  source  of  joy  below, 
Prom  whence  still  fresh  revolving  pleasures  flow. 
In  books  and  love,  the  mind  one  end  pursues, 
And  only  dkmge  th'  esqpiring  flame  renews. 

Where  Buckingham  will  condescend  to  give. 
That  honoured  piece  todistant  times  must  live ; 
When  noUe  Sheffield  strikes  the  tremUiog  strings. 
The  little  Ldvcs  r^oice,  and  clap  their  wings; 
"  Anacreon  lives,"  they  cry, "  th'  harmonious  wmai 
Betnnes  the-lyre,  and  tries  hia  wonted  stram, 
Tis  he — our  lost  Anacreon  lives  agaiU'*' 
But,  when  th'  ilUutrious  poet  soars  above 
The  sportive  revels  of  the  god  of  love, 
like  Maro^s  Muse,  be  takes  a  loftier  flight. 
And  towers  beyond  the  wonderiog  Cupid's  sight 
If  tbon  wottld'si  have  thy  volume  stand  tha  ten. 
And  of  all  others  be  reputed  beat. 
Let  Congreve  teach  thu  liski-ning  groves  to  mmifti 
As  when  he  wept  o'er  fair  Pastora's  um. 

Let  Prior's  Muse  with  softening  accents  move, 
Soft  as  the  strains  of  coasUnt  Enuna's  love : 
Or  let  his  fancy  choose  some  jovial  theme. 
As  when  be  told  Kans  Carvers  jealous  dream; 
Prior  th'  admirnig  reader  entertains 
With  Chaucer's  humour,  and  with  Spenser's  stramsi 

Waller  m  Granville  lives;  when  Mira  sings. 
With  Waller's  hand  he  strikes  the  sounding  striags, 
With  sprightly  turns  his  noble  genius  shines^ 
And  ananly  sense  adorns  his  easy  lines. 

On  Addiaon*s  sweet  lays  Attention  wait*, 
And  Silence  guards  the  place  while  he  repeals  ; 
His  Muse  alike  on  every  subject  charms. 
Whether  she  paints  the  god  of  love,  or  arms: 
In  hnn  pathetic  Ovid  sings  again. 
And  Homer's  Iliad  shmes  in  his  Campaign. 

Whenever  Garth  shall  mise  his  sprightly  song, 
Sense  flows  in  easy  numbers  from  bis  tongue  ; 
Great  Phcebus  in  his  learned  son  we  see. 
Alike  in  pkysic,  as  in  poetry.  [iDvra 

When  Pope*s  harmonious  Muse  with  pleasure 
Amidst  the  plains,  the  murmuriog  streams,  and 

groves. 
Attentive  Echo,  pleased  to  hear  his  songs. 
Through  the  gUd  shade  eaeh  warbling  note  pro* 

longs; 
His  various  numbers  charm  our  ranFish^d  ears. 
His  steady  judgment  fer  out  shoots  bin  years, 
And  early  in  the  youth  the  god  appears. 

From  th«9ie  successful  bards  collect  thy  strains; 
And  praise  with  profiti^hall  reward  thy  pains : 
Then,  while  calves-leather-binding  bean  the  sway, 
And  sheep-skin  to  its  sleeker  gloss  gives  way ; 
While  neat  old  El^vh*  is  reckoned  better 
Than  Pirate  liiirs.hroim  she«la  and  scurvy  letter ; 


While  print-admirars  careful  Aldoi  ehooie^ 
BdSore  John  Morphew,  or  the  weekfy  newa; 
So  long  shall  live  thy  praise  in  books  of  iisme^ 
And  TonsoD  yield  to  Untott's  loftf  i 


■riSTLB  JBT* 


TO  THE  MOST    HONOURABtB  ^at 

EARL  OF  OXFORD) 

IBB   Loan  HIGH  TKBABtlB8a>. 


The  apigrammatical  petitkm  of  your  kMNhhipl 

1  humble  servant, 

roRir  GAY* 

,  Vu  no  more  to  converse  with  the  swains^ 

But  go  where  fine  people  resort : 
One  can  live  without  money  on  plainly 
But  never  without  it  at  court. 

If  when  with  the  swains  I  did  gambol,' 

I  array'd  me  in  silver  and  blue ; 
When  abroad  and  in  courts  f  shall  rambfe. 

Pray,  my  lord,  how  much  money  will  do? 


ECLOGUE& 


THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  SQUIRB. 

m  IMITATrOU   or  TRB   POILIO   OF  VlRCIt. 

Ye  sylvan  Muses,  loftier  drains  recite: 
Not  all  in  shades  and  humble  cots  ilelight 
Hark !  the  bclU  ring ;  along  the  iliilant  grounds) 
The  driving  gales  convey  the  sweUing  soMiida; 
Th*  aUentive  swain,  forgetilai  of  his  work. 
With  gaping  wondes!,  knas  upon  his  fork. 
What  sudden  news  alarms  the  waking  Mom  } 
To  the  glad  squire  a  hopeful  hdr  it  Iwin. 
Mourn,  mourn,  yestags^  and  all  ye  beasts  of  chase; 
This  hour  destruction  briags  on  all  your  rao^  t 
See  the  pleas'd  tenanta  duteona  offinings  bear, 
Turkeys  and  geese,  sBkl  grocer's  sareetest  ware ; 
With  the  new  health  the  ponderous  tankard  flo.vs. 
And  old  October  reddens  every  nosob 
BfiAg]ea  and  spaniels  round  his  cradle  stand. 
Kiss  his  moist  lip,  and  gently  lick  his  hand. 
He  joys  to  hear  the  shnll  hom*B  echoing  sounds. 
And  learns  to  lisp  the  naanes  of  sU  the  hounds. 
With  frothy  ale  to  make  his  cup  o'efflo#. 
Barley  shall  in  paternal  acres  grow ; 
The  bee  shaU  sip  the  flrs^rant  dew  from  flowers, 
To  give  metheglin  for  his  moming>hours ; 
For  him  the  clustering  hop  shall  climb  the  poles. 
And  his  own  orchard  sparUo  in  bbbowla 

His  sire*8  esiploils  he  now  with  wonder  bean. 
The  monstrous  tales  indulge  his  i^rrecdy  eaie ; 
How,  when  youth  strung  his  ner\'es  and  innrmM  his 
He  rode  the  mighty  Nimrad  of  the  plains,     [veins. 
He  leads  the  staring  infant  through  the  hall, 
Points  out  the  homy  spoils  that  graoe  the  wall ; 

>  See,  in  9wift'<)  works,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gay, 
.dated  Junes,  1114.     A; 
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Tells,  lum  this  MAg  (hro*  tKrce  whole  counties  fled, 
What  riVefg  swam,  where  bay*d,  ami  where  he  bled. 
Now  his  the  wonders  of  the  fox  repeats, 
Describes  the  de8p<*rate  chase,  and  all  his  cheats ; 
How  in  one  day,  beneath  his  furious  speed, 
He  tir'd  seven  coursers  of  the  fleetest  breed ; 
How  high  the  pale  he  leapM,  how  wide<thc  ditch, 
When  the  hound  tore  the  haunches  of  the  witch ' ! 
These  stories,  which  descend  froqn  son  to  son. 
The  forward  boy  shall  one  day  make  his  own. 

Ah,  too  fond  mother !  think  the  time  draws  nigh. 
That  calls  the  darling  from  thy  tender  eye ; 
How  shall  his  spirit  brook  the  rigid  rules, 
And  the  long  tyranny  of  grammar-schools  ? 
Let  younger  brothers  o'er  dull  anthors  plod, 
Lash'd  into  Latin  by  the  tingling  rod ; 
Ko,  let  him  never  feel  that  smart  disgrace : 
Why  should  he  wiser  prove  than  all  his  race  ? 
When  ripening  youth  with  down  o'crshades  his  cbiUj 
And  every  female  eye  incites  to  sin ; 
Tlie  milk-maid  (thoughtless  of  her  future  shame) 
With  smacking  lip  shall  raise  his  guilty  flame ; 
The  dairv,  bam,  the  hay-loft,  and  the  ^ve. 
Shall  oft  be  coBScious  of  tlieu*  stolen  love. 
But  thmk,  PrisciHa,  on  that  dreadful  time. 
When  pangs  and  watery  qiiaims  sliall  own  thy 

,  crime.  '  » 

How  wilt  thou  tremble  when  thy  nipple's  prest, 
1'o.see  the  white  drops  bathe  thy  swelling  breast ! 
Nine  nioons  shall  publicly  divulge  thy  shame. 
And  the  young  squire  forestall  a  father's  name. 
'     When  twice  twelve  times  the  reaper's  sweeping 

*     hand 
With  levelPd  harvests  has  bestrown  the  land ; 
On  fam'^  St  Hubert's  feast,  hts  winding  horn 
Shalt  obeer  the  joyful  hound,  and  waka  the  mom: 
Tlu<i  memorable  day  his  eager  speed 
Shall  urge  with  bloody  heel  the  rising  steed. 

0  check  the  Ibamy  bit,  nor  tempt  thy  fiste> 
Tlisnk  on  the  munlers  of  a  five-bar  gate ! 
Yet,  prodigal  of  life,  the  leap  he  tries, 

1  AW  in  the  dust  his  gAvrling  hononr  lies. 
Headlong  he  fiills,  and  on  the  rugged  stone 
Distoiis  his  neck,  and  cracks  the  collar-bone. 
O  ventnrous  3routh  !  thy  thirst  of  game  allay : 
May'st  thou  survive  the  perils  of  this  da^ ! 

He  shall  survive ,  and  in  late  years  be  sent 
To  snore  away  debates  in  parliament. 

The  time  shall  oome,  when  his  mote  solid  sense, 
With  nod  important,  shall  the  laws  dispense ; 
A  justice  with  grave  jnstiees  shall  sit ; 
He  praise  their  wisdom,  they  admire  his  wit 
No  greyhound  shall  attend  the  tenant's  pace, 
No  nlsiy  gun  the  farmer's  chimney  grace  ; 
Salmons  shall  leave  their  covers  void  of  fmr. 
Nor  dfead  tho  thievuh  net  or  triple  spear; 
Poachers  shall  trembly  at  his  awful  name, 
Wb^m  vengeance  now  o'ertakes  for  mnrder'd  game. 

Assist  me,  Bacchus,  and  ye  drunken  powers. 
To  sing  his  friendslilps  and  his  midnight  hours ! 

Why  dost  thou  glory  in  thy  strength  of  beer, 
Firm-cork'd  and  mt^llow'd  till  the  twentieth  year; 
Brew'd  or  when  Phfsbns  warms  the  fleecy  sign. 
Or  when  his  languid  rays  in  Scofpio  shine } 
Think  on  the  mischiefs  which  from  hence  have 

sprung! 
It  arms  with  curses  diro  the  wrathful  tongue; 

>'The  most  common  accident  to  sportsmen,  to 
hunt  a  witch  in  the  shape  of  a  hafe. 


Foul  scandal  to  the  lying  lip  aAbrJs, 
And  prompts  the  memory  with  injurious  woixls. 
O  where  is  wisdom  when  by  this  o'erpiower'd  ? 
The  state  is  censnr'd,  and  the  maid  dcflower'd  ! 
Arid  wilt  thou  still,  O  squire !  brew  ale  so  strdog? 
Hear  then  the  dictsfcs  of  prophetic  son^. 
Methinks  I  see  him  iff  his  hall  appear, 
Whe*^  the  long  table  floats  ih  dammy  beer, 
'Midst  mugs  and  glasses  shatter'd  o'er  the  floor. 
Dead  drifnk,  his  servile  crew  suitiftety  sn6re ; 
Triumphant,  o'er  the  prostrate  brdtcs  he  stands. 
The  mighty  bumper  trembles  in  his  hands ; 
Boldly  he  drinks,  and,  like  his  glorious  sires^ 
In  copioua  gulps  of  potent  lilc  expires* 


tHB  TOILKTTEi 

A  TOWN  ECtOCUE* 
LTOM. 

Now  twenty  springs  had  doth'd  the  par(  Wth 
Since  Lydia  knew  the  blossom  of  fifteen ;      [gT^cn, 
No  loven  now  her  morning  hours  molest. 
And  catch  her  at  her  toilette  htflf-ondrest ; 
The  thundering  knocker  wakes  the  street  no  morv. 
No  chairs;  no  coaches,  crowd  her  silent  door  ; 
Her  midnights  oiM-e  at  cards  and  hazard  fled. 
Which  now,  alas !  she  dreams  away  in  bed. 
Aroand  her  wait  Shocks,  monkeys,  and  mockmwB, 
To  fill  the  place  of  fop»  and  peijnr'd  beaux; 
In  these  she  views  the  mimickry  of  man. 
And  smiles  when  grinning  Pug  gallants  h6r  fan  ; 
When  Poll  repeats,  the  sounds  deceive  her  ear, 
(For  sonnds  like  his  once  toM  her  Damon's  earc)  ; 
With  these  alone  her  tedious  mornings  pass , 
Or,  at  the  dumb  devotion  of  her  glass. 
She  smooths  her  brow,  and  frizzles  forth  her  halr«y 
And  fancies  youtbftit  dress  gives  youthful  airs; 
With  crimson  wool  she  fixes  every  grace, 
'llmt  not  a  blush  can  discompose  her  fiice< 
Redin'd  upon  her  arm,  she  pensive  sate, 
And  ciurs'd  th'  inconstancy  of  youth  too  late 

"  O  youth  !  O  spring  of  lifb  I  for  ever  lost? 
No  more  my  name  shall  reign  the  favourite  toast  | 
On  glass  no  more  the  diamond  grare  my  name. 
And  rhymes  mis-spelt  record  a  lover's  flame  i 
Nor  shall  ndeAxnn  watch  my  restless  eyes. 
And,  as  they  catch  the  glance,  in  rows  arise 
With  humble  bows^nor  white-gluv*d  beaux  encroach 
In  crowds  behind,  to  guard  me  to  my  coach : 
Ah,  hapless  nymph !  such  tonquefits  are  no  more  ; 
For  Chloe's  "now  what  Lydia  was  before ! 

'*  'Tis  true,  this  Chloe  boasts  the  peach'k  bloom. 
But  does  her  nearer  whisper  breathe  perfume  } 
I  own,  her  taper  shape  is  fbrm'd  to  please: 
Yet,  if  you  saw  her  unconfin'd  by  stays ! 
She  doubly  to  ttteen  may  make  pretence  ^ 
Alike  we  read  it  in  her  fiiice  and^aeoae. 
Her  reputation !  but  that  never  jp«t 
Could  check  the  freedoms  of  a  young  coquette. 
Why  will  ye  then,  vain  fops,  her  tTet  believe  > 
Her  eyes  can,  like  vour  perjuT'd  tongues,  decemu 

<*  What  shall  I  do?  how  spend  the  hateful  day  ? 
At  chapel  shall  I  wear  the  mom  away  } 
Who  there  frequents  at  these  uimiodith  boim^ 
But  ancient  matrons  with  their  Inzzled  towers^ 
And  gray  religious  maids  ?  My  presence  thorSp 
Amid  that  iobor  tnin^  would  owndespoiri 
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Kor  tm  t  yet ioota ;  iMr  « in;  glance 
As  jret  fist  wholly  to  derotioa'a  trtmce. 
'*  Straifbi  tlMD  I'll  drm,  and  takt  my  vonted 

Tlinrngh  every  Indian  shop  through  all  theChange  j 
\l'lMTe  the  tall  jar  erects  his  costly  pride. 
With  antic  shapes  in  China's  asure  dy'd ; 
'There  careless  lies  the  rich  hrocade  unroird  j 
Here  shines  a  cabinHt  with  humisfa'd  gold : 
But  then  rraiembrancc  will  my  grief  renew, 
'Twas  there  the  raiBing  dice  Mae  Damon  threw  $ 
The  rafflfaigdiee  to  him  decide  the  price; 
Twas  there  he  Ikst  conversed  with  Chloe's  eyes. 
Ifcnoe  sprung  th'  ill-&ted  cause  of  all  my  smart; 
To  me  the  toy  he  gave,  to  her  his  heart 
But  soon  thy  perjury  in  the  gift  was  fonnd. 
The  shiver'd  china  dropt  upon  the  ground  ; 
Sure  omen  that  thy  vows  would  faithh-n  prove ; 
Frail  was  thy  present,  frailer  is  thy  love. 
'*  O  happy  Poll !  In  wiry  prison  pent, 
Tbon  ne'er  bast  known  what  love  or  rivals  meant ; 
And  Pug  with  pleasure  can  his  fetters  bear, 
Who  ne'er  believ'd  the  vows  that  lovers  smear ! 
How  am  I  curst  (unhappy  and  foriom) 
With  perjury,  with  love,  and  rival's  scorn  ! 
False  are  the  loose  ooqaette*s  inveigling  airs. 
False  is  the  pompous  grief  of  youUiful  heirs. 
False  is  the  cringing  courtier's  plighted  word. 
False  arc  the  dice  whfn  gamcstcn  utamp  the  board. 
False  is  the  sprightly  widow's  public  tear; 
Yet  these  to  Damon's  oaths  arc*  all  Ancere. 

"  Fly  from  perfidious  man,  the  sex  disdain; 
Let  ser\'ile  Chloe  wear  the  nuptial  chain. 
Damon  is  practised  in  the  modish  life, 
Can  hate,  and  yot  be  civil  to  a  wife. 
He  games;  hcswean;  he  drinks;  he  fights;  he 
Yet  Chloe  can  believe  he  fondly  loves.  [roves ; 

>Iistrcss  and  aifi*  can  well  supply  his  nl^  ; 
A  miss  fior  pleasure,  and  a  wife  ibr  breed. 
But  Chloe's  air  is,unoonfin'd  and  gaf. 
Ami  can,  perhaps,  an  iivjur'd  bed  repay; 
Perhaps  her  patient  temper  can  behold 
The  rival  of  her  love  adom'd  with  gold. 
Powder'd  with  diamonds,  free  from  thought  and 
A  busbnnd^s  sullen  humours  she  can  bear,    fcare, 
*''  Why  are  these  sobs  ?  and  why  these  stream- 
ing eyes? 
In  love  tht'  cause?  No,  I  the  sex  despise ! 
1  hate,  I  loath  his  base  perfidious  name ! 
Yet  if  he  should  but  ftign  a  rival  flame } 
But  Ch*k)e  boasts  and  triumphs  in  my  pains ; 
To  luT  he*s  fiuthlnl,  'tis  to  me  he  feigm." 

Thus  love^iek  I.ydia  rav'd.    Her  maid  appears ; 
A  bnnd-box  in  her  steady  hand  she  bears. 
**  How  wWI  this  ribband's  gloss  becomes  yom-face !" 
She  cries,  in  raptures;  "  then,  fo sweet  a  hice  I 
How  charmingly  you  look !  so  bright !  so  fair ! 
'Tis  to  your  eyes  the  head-dress  owes  its  air." 
Si  might  lA-dia  smil'd ;  the  comb  adjusts  her  locks, 
And  at  the  play-house  Harry  keeps  her  boa. 


THE  TEA-TABLE. 

A  TOWN  SCLOCVB. 
nOftU  ASP  MELANTaS. 

ffxtirr  James's  noon-<Iay  bcU  for  prayers  had 
Aud  conches  to  the  patron's  /crr#Toll'd,       [tull'd, 


Wlien  Doris  rose.    And  now  thrcmgh  all  the 
From  flowery  tea  exhafcs  ai'ragrant  fume. 
Cup  after  cup  they  aipt,  and  f alk'd  by  fits. 
For  Doris  here,  and  there  Melantbe  sits. 
Doris  was  young,  a  laughter-loving  dame, 
Nice  of  her  own  alike  and  others'  fame  .* 
Melanthe's  tongue  could  well  a  talc -fid  vance^ 
And  sooner  gave  th.in  sunk  a  circumstance  ; 
Lock'd  in  her  memory,  s^rcts  never  dy'd. 
Doris  begun :  Mclanthe  thus  reply ^d. 

noRis. 
Sylvia  the  vain  fantastic  fop  admirus ; 
I1ie  rake's  loose  pillantry  her  bosom  finra: 
Sylvia  like  that  is  vain,  like  this  she  roves; 
In  liking  them,  she  bnt  bcrecif  q>proves. 

MELANTH8. 

lAura  rails  on  at  men,  the  sex  reviles. 
Their  vice  condc^mns,  or  at  their  folly  smiles. 
Wlfy  should  her  tnngtip  in  ju5t  resentment  fail, 
Since  men  at  her  with  equal  freedom  rail  ? 

DORIS. 

lAst  masquerade  was  Sylvia  nymph-ltke  seen. 
Her  hand  a  crook  sustain'd,  her  dress  was  green ; 
An  amorous  shephertl  led  her  through  the  crowd, 
rhe  nymph  was  innocent,  the  shepherd  vow'd; 
Dut  nymphs  their  innocence  with  shepherds  trusty 
So  both  withdrew,  as  nymph  and  shepherd  mnst. 

MF.I.ANTiie. 

Name  but  the  licence  of  the  modern  stage, 
laora  takes  fire,  and  kindles  into  rage ; 
The  whining  tragic  love  &he  scarce  can  bear. 
But  nauseous-comedy  ne'er  shocked  her  ear  ; 
Yet,  in  the  gallery  mobb'd,  she  sits  secure, 
And  hiughs  at  jests  that  turn  the  box  demure. 

noais. 
IVost  not,  ye  ladies,  to  your  beauty's  power. 
For  tienuty  withers  like  a  shriTeU'd  flower ; 
Yet  those  fsir  flowers,  that  Sylvia's  temples  biad^ 
Fade  not  with  sudden  Uights  or  wmter's  whid  |    ' 
Like  those,  her  £ice  defies  fbc  rolling  years  ; 
For  art  her  rodcs  and  her  charms  repairs. 

MFLANTIIS.' 

T^nra  despises  every  outward  grace. 
The  wanton  sparkling  eye,  the  blooming  face  ^ 
The  h^'itiitiefC  of  the  soul  are  all  her  pride. 
For  other  beanti(«  Nature  has  deny'd : 
,  If  aflectation  show  a  beauteous  mand. 
Lives  thi*re  a  man  to  Lauia^  merits  blind  ^ 

,  noRis. 

Syh'ia  be  sure  defies  the  town's  rrfntiacb. 
Whose  dishabille  is  soil  d  in  hackney  coach ; 
What  tho'  the  sn«h  was  olos'd,  must  we  ronclode, 
That  she  was  yielding,  whim  her  fop  was  rude  } 

uf  ijiirrna. 
Ijiura  learnt  cfluti'in  at  too  deaf  a  cost 
What  fair  could  e'er  rettietc  her  houijur  lost  ? 
Secret  she  lo^'('S ;  and  who  the  nymph  can  blaaa^ 
Who  durst  not  own  a  fiiotman's  vnlgar  flame  ? 

POSfS. 

Though  Taura'shomcfy  taste  descends  sA  lav  ; 
Her  foounan  well  may  vie  with  .Sylvia's  bcao* 

MFLANTHa. 

Yvt  why  should  Laura  think  H  a  disgrace. 

When  pruud  Miranda's  groom  wean  Flanders  lao«  I 

nnais. 
\^'hat  thoucrh  fur  mnsic  Cynthio  boasts  an  aar  ? 
f^obin,  perhupi^,  can  hum  as  optxa  air. 
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Cynthio'ean  bow^  takes muflF,  and  dances  well ; 
Bobin  talks  common-sense,  can  write  and  spdl. 
Sylvia's  vain  fancy  dress  and  show  admires; 
But  'tis  the  man  alone  whom  Laura  fires. 

MELASTHR. 

P1a^o*8  wise  morals  I^ura's  soul  improve : 
And  this,  n^  doubt,  must  be  Platonic  love  ! 
toer  soul  to  generous  acts  was  still  inclinM. 
What  shows  more  virtue  than  an  hanible  mind  ? 


What  though  young  Sylvia  love  the  park's  cool 
And  wander  in  the  dusk  the  secret  };lade?    [shade, 
Masqti'd  and  alone  (by  chance)  she  met  her  spark; 
7*hat  innocence  is  weak  which  shuns  the  dark. 

MRLANTII8. 

But  Tjinra  for  her  flame  has  no  pretence; 
Herfootman  is  a  footman  too  in  sense. 
AH  prudes  I  hate ;  and  those  are  rightly  curst 
With  scandal's  double  load,  who  censure  first. 

'  DORIS. 

And  what  if  Cjnnthio  Sylvia's  garter  ty*d  > 
Who  such  a  foot  and  such  a  leg  would  hide; 
When  crook-knee'd  PhyHis  can  expose  to  view 
Her  goldclbck'd  stocking,  and  her  tawdry  shoe  ? 

MEIJINTHE. 

If  pure  devotion  centre  in  the  face, 
If  censuring  others  show  intrinsic  grace. 
If  guilt  to  public  freedoms  be  confin'd, 
I'rudes  (all  must  own)  arc  of  the  holy  kind ! 

DORIS. 

Sylvia  disdains  reserve,  and  flies  constraint ; 
She  neither  is,  nor  would  be  thought,  a  Saint. 

MELANTHB. 

'*  Love  is  a  trivial  passion,"  Laura  cries  : 
**  May  I  be  blest  w^h  friendship's  stricter  ties  l*' 
T(^  such  a  breast  all  secrets  we  commend ; 
fiure  the  wfaola  drawing-room  is  Laura's  friend. 

DORIS. 

At  marriage  Sylvia  rails ;  "  who  men  would  trust  ?" 
Yii:  husbands'  jealousies  arc  sonu'tinies  jusL 
Her  favours  Sylvia  shait  s  among  mankind  : 
Such  generous  love  should  never  be  confinMo 

As  thus  allemate  chat  employed  their  tonruc, 
With  thundering  raps  the  brazen  knocker  rung. 
Ifiura  and  Sylvia  came;  the  nymphs  arise ; 
•*  'lliis  unexpected  visit,'*  Doris  cru^, 
"  Is  doubly  kind!"  Melauthc  Laura  led  : 
'*  Since  I  was  last  so  blest,  my  dear,"  .slie  said, 
"  ^ure  'tis  an  age  !"  They  sate ;  the  ho|ir  w^s  set; 
And  all  again  that  night  at  ombre  met. 


THE    FUNERAL 

ATOWJI  EC  LOCUS. 

SAB  IMA.     tx'cr. 
TwicB  had  the  Moon  pcri'urnrd  her  earthly  race, 
Since  first t^«  veil  o'ercast  Subiurs  lace. 
Then  died  the  tender  partnt  r  tf  her  lied. 
And  lives Subina  when  Piddio's  dead? 
PiUtiUo's  dead,  and  yet  Sa(>ina  lives. 
But  see  the  tribute  of  her  tt'nn  she  gives  : 
Their  aLseutlord  her  rooms  in  sable  mourn. 
And  all  xhi:  day  the  glimnieriiig  tapers  burn  i 


Streteh'd  o«  the  conch  of  state  she  pemiVe  Jka, 
While  oft  the  snowy  cambric  wipes  her  eyes. 
Now  enter'd  Lucy:  trusty  Lucy  knew 
To  roll  a  sleeve,  or  bear  a  billet-doux  ; 
Her  ready  tongue,  in  secret  service  .try'd. 
With  equal  fluency  spoke  truth  or  ly'd ; 
She  well  could  flush  or  humble  a  gallant. 
And  serve  at  once  as  maid  and  confidant ! 
A  letter  irom  her  faithful  stays  she  took : 
Sahina  snatch'd  it  with  an  angry  look. 
And  thus  in  hasty  words  her  grief  confcst; 
Wliile  Lucy  strove  to  sootha  her  troubled  breasL 


What,  still  Myrtillo's  hand  !  his  flame  1  i 
Give  back  his  passion  with  the  seal  untom. 
To  break  our  soft  repose  has  man  a  right  ? 
And  are  we  doom'd  to  read  whate'er  they  write! 
Not  all  the  sex  my  firm  resolves  shall  move  ; 
My  life's  a  life  of  sorrow,  not  of  love. 
May  Lydia's  wrinkles  all  my  forehead  trace. 
And  Cclia's paleness  sieken  o'er  my  face; 
May  fops  of  mine,  as  Flavia's  fa\'onrs,  bostft. 
And  coquettes  triumph  in  my  honour  lost ; 
May  cards  employ  my  nights,  and  nc^Ver  more 
May  these  curst  eyes  behold  a  maUdore  ; 
Break  china,  perish  Shock,  die  perroqnet  ;    . 
When  I  Fidelio's  dearer  love  forget! 
Fidclio's  judgment  scOm'd  the  foppish  train; 
His  air  was  easy,  and  his  dress  was  plain  , 
His  words  sincere,  respect  his  presence  drew. 
And  on  his  lips  sweet  conversation  grew. 
Where's  wit,  Where's  beauty,  where  is  virtue  fled  ? 
Alas  !  they're  now  no  more  ;  Fideliu's  dead  ! 


Yet,  when  he.  liv'd,  he  wanted  every  giaee^ 
Tliat  easy  air  wns  then  an  awkward  pace: 
Have  not  your  siglis  in  whispers  often  said. 
His  dress  was  slovenly,  his  speech  ill-bred  } 
Have  not  1  heard  you,  with  a  secret  tear. 
Call  that  sweet  converse  sullen  and  severe  ? 
Think  not  I  come  to  take  Myrtillo's  part  ; 
T4?trhloe,  Daphue,  Doris,  share  his  heart  |> 
Ijt-t  Chh>e's  love  in  every  car  express 
His  graceful  person  and  genfapcl  address. 
All  wi  II  may  judge  what  shaft  has  Daphne  hit. 
\^'ho  sufTrrs  bilence,  to  admire  his  wit. 
His  equipage  and  liveries  Doris  move; 
But  tliloe.  Daphne,  Doris,  fondly  love. 
Sooner  »ha11  eits  in  fashions  gtiide  the  court, 
And  beaux  iip4in  the  busy  Change  resort ; 
Sooner  the  nation  shall  from  snulf  be  frpcd. 
And  tups'  apartments  smoke  with  India's  weed  ; 
Sooner  Pd  \\Uh  and  sigh  through  nunnery  graics| 
Than  recommend  the  flame  Sdbma  hates. 

SABIMA. 

Because  some  widows  arc  in  haste  subdued  ; 
Shall  every  fop  upon  our  tears  intrude? 
Can  I  forget  my  lov'd  Fidclio's  tongue, 
Suft  as  the  warhling  of  Italian  song  ? 
Did  not  bis  rosy  lips  breathe  forth  perfume. 
Fragrant  as  steams  from  tea's  imperial  bloom  ? 


Yet  once  you  thought  that  tongue  a  greater  cuim 
Than  squalls  of  children  for  an  absent  nunc. 
Haw  you  not  fancy'd,  in  his  frequent  kiss. 
Til'  uugrafeefui  leavinfs  of  a  filth/  misB  ? 
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toTC,  I  thy  power  defy ;  no  second  Oame 
!Qt*U  ever  raze  my  dear  Fidel io*s  name. 
Fannia  wttliQot  a  tear  might  lose  her  lord, 
Who  ne'er  mgovM  bis  presence  but  at  boar^. 
And  why  should  sorrow  sit  on  Lt^bia's  face  ? 
An*  there  such  comforts  in  a  sot's  embrace? 
Ko  friend,  no  lover,  i^to  I^esbiadead; 
For  Lesbia  long  bad  known  a  separate  bed. 
Gush  forth,  ye  tears  j  waste,  waste,  ye  sighs,  my 

breast ! 
My  days,  my  nights,  were  by  Fidelio  blest ! 

LUCY. 

Yon  cannot  snre  foTjsrt  bow  oft  yon  said, 
His  teaaing  fondness  jealousy  betray 'd ! 
When  at  the  play  the  neiprhbouring  box  he  took, 
You  thought  you  read  suspicion  in  his  look. 
"When  cards  and  counters  fl^w  around  the  board, 
Have  you  not  wishM  the  absence  of  your  lord  ? 
His  company  was  then  a  poor  pretence. 
To  check  the  freedoms  of  a  wife's  expense. 

•ABtSA. 

Bat  why  should  I  Myrtillo's  p^psion  blame, 
Since  love's  a  licrce,  involunury  flame? 

tUCY. 

Could  he  the  sallies  of  his  heart  withstand, 
Why  should  he  not  to  Chloe  give  his  hand  ? 
For  Chloe's  handsome ;  yet  he  slights  her  flame ; 
Last  night  she  feinted  at  Sabina's  name. 
"Why,  Daphne,  dost  thou  blame  Sabina's  charms  f 
Sabina  keeps  no  lover  from  thy  arms 
At  crimp  Myrtillo  play'd,  in  kind  regards 
J)oris  threw  love,  unmindful  of  the  cards  ; 
lV>ri8  was  touch'd  Vith  spleen ;  her  fan  she  rent. 
Flew  from  the  table,  and  to  tears  gave  vent 
IVhy,  Doris,  dost  thou  corse  Sabina's  eyes  ? 
To  hbr  Myrtillo  is  &  vulgar  prize. 

SABINA. 

Yet  say,  IlovM;  how  loud  would  censure  rail ! 
5o  soon  to  quit  the  duties  of  the  veil ' 
Ko,  8«x)ner  plays  and  operas  I'd  forswear, 
And  change  these  China  jars  for  Tunbridge  ware  j 
Or  trust  my  mother  as  a  confidant, 
Or  fix  a  fri'thdship  with  my  mai  'en-aunt ; 
Tlian  till—to  morrow  throw  my  wecfls  away. 
Yet  let  me  see  him,  if  he  comes  to-day ! 


THE    ESPOUSAL, 

A  lOBEB  ECLOr.UK, 

■VTWBIH  TWO  OF  TUB  ►ROPLE  CAtLBD  aOAKEBS, 

CALEB.    TADITrtA. 

BbNrath  the  shadow  of  a  braver  hat, 
>rcek  Caleb  at  a  silent  mcetn?  sat; 
Hi«  eve-b«il!«  oft  forgot  the  holy  trance, 
While  Tabitha  demure  rctoro'd  the  irlance. 
The  meeting  ended,  Caleb  Bi'.cacc  broke. 
And  Tabitha  her  inwanl  ycaruings  spoke. 

CALF.B. 

Beloved,  sec  how  all  things  follow  love  ; 
Lamb  fondlcth  lamb,  and  dove  disports  «ith  dove  j 
Yet  fondlid  lambs  thvir  innocence  recare, 
/Ljod  none  can  call  th«  turtit's  bill  imptti<^ 


O  fairest  of  our  sisters,  let  me  be 

The  billing  dove  and  fondling  lamb  to  thee. 

Tabitha. 
But,  Caleb,  know  that  birds  of  gentle  mind 
Elect  a  mate  among  the  sober  kind ; 
Not  the  niockaws,  alt  deck'd  in  scarlet  pride, 
Rnticc  their  mild  and  modest  hearts  aside : 
But  thou,  vain  man  I  beguil'd  by  Popish  showi^ 
Dfjatest  on  ribbands,  flounces,  furbelows. 
If  thy  false  heart  be  fond  of  tawdry  dyes, 
Oo,  wed  the  painted  arch  in  summer -skies  ; 
Such  love  will  like  the  rainbow's  hue  decay. 
Strong  at  the  flrst,  but  passeth  soon  away. 

cat.pb. 
Name  not  the  ft^ilties  of  my  youthful  days. 
When  vice  misled  me  through  the  hdrlot's  ways ! 
When  I  with  wanton  look  the  sex  beheld. 
And  Nature  with  each  wanton  look  rebelPd ) 
Then  party-colour'd  pride  my  heart  might  move 
With  lace',  the  net  to  catch  unhaUow'd  love. 
All  such  like  love  is  fading  as  the  flower, 
Springs  in  a  day,  and  withereth  in  an  hour: 
But  now  I  feel  the  spousal  love  within. 
And  spousitl  love  no  sister  holds  a  sin. 

TABITHA. 

I  know  ihou  longest  for  the  flaunting  maid. 
Thy  falsehood  own,  and  say  I  am  betray'd ; 
The  tongue  of  man  is  bllster'd  o'er  witK  lies. 
But  truth  is  ever  read  in  woman's  eyes. 
O  that  my  lip  obey'd  a  toncrue  like  thine ! 
Or  that  thine  eye  bewray'd  a  love  like  mine ! 

Cat.p.b. 
How  bitter  are  thy  words  !  forbear  to  tease, 
T  too  might  blame — but  love  delights  to  please. 
Why  should  I  tell  thee,  that,  when  last  the  Smm 
Painted  the  downy  peach  of  Ncwirtgton, 
Jostiah  led  thee  throngh  the  garden's  walk, 
And  mingled  mdting  kisses  with  his  talk? 
Ah,  Jealousy  !  turn,  turn  thine  eyes  aside: 
How  can  I  sec  that  watch  adorn  tliy  side  } 
For  verily  no  gift  the  sisters  take 
For  Inst  of  gain,  but  for  the  gi%'er*s  sake. 

TABtTffA. 

I  own,  Josiah  gave' the  golden  toy. 
Which  did  the  righteous  hand  of  Qnare  emplop 
When  Caleb  hatb  ossiirn'd  some  happy  day, 
J  look  on  this,  and  Chide  the  hours*  delay  : 
And,  \rhcn  Josiah  would  his  love  pursue, » 
i  )n  this  I  look,  and  shun  his  wanton  view. 
Man  but  iu  vain  with  trinkets  tries  to  move; 
The  only  present  Love  demands  is  love. 

CAI.CB. 

Ah,  Tabitha,  to  hear  tlitsc  words  of  thine. 
My  pulse  U  ats  high,  as  if  iiiHarn'd  with  wino  * 
When  to  the  brethren  fn"Ht  with  fervent  zcai 
llio  spirit  mov^d  the  ytaruiiij^s  to  reveal, 
How  did  I  joy  thy  treinMing  lip  to  see 
Kcfl  as  the  cherry  from  the  Kentish  tree ! 
When  <*c>tasy  had  wamiM  thy  h«ok  so  meek, 
Orjnh^aa  of  roses  blushed  on  Ihy  check !        f  eye.i  I 
With  >Uiat  sweet  traiisp  >rt  didst  thou  roll  thin« 
HuvX-di  I  thy  words  pnnokethehn  thren'ssiijhs  i 
Words  that  with  holy  sighs  miirht  otht-rs  uioyc, 
Dut,  'i'abitiia,  my  sighs  were  sighs  oi  love. 

TABITHA. 

U  Tabitha  l>eyond  her  wishes  }A(*$t  ? 
Does  DO  proud  worldly  dame  divijc  \by  breast  f 
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Thenlmr  «4,  CkTfb^  vltneRS  wtiat  T  speak. 
This  iolemn  promise  death  alone  ran  break: 
Sooner  f  vonld  bedeck  my  brow  with  lace. 
And  with  immodest  fovonrites  sitadc  my  face, 
Sooner  likt;  Babylon^s  lewd  whore  be  drcst 
In  flai-ing  diamonds  and  a  s<rarlet  vest. 
Or  make  a  eurtsie  in  cathedral  pew. 
Than  prov%'iQcoQ«Unt,  while  my  Caleb's  true. 

CALEB. 

When  I  prove  false,  and  Tabitlha  forsake, 
Teachers  <haM  dance  a  jig-  at  country-wake; 
Brctljren  unbcaverM  thrn  shall  bow  their  head. 
And  with  propliane  minoc-pics  our  babes  be  fed. 

TAcrrnA. 
Tf  that  Josiah  were  with  passion  fir*d« 
Warm  as  the  seal  uf  youth  when  first  inspired  ^ 
In  stt^dy  love  though  he  mi^ht  persevere, 
I'licliangin?  as  the  de<'ent  garb.wc  we:ir, 
Ami  thou  wert  fitkle  s»  the  wind  that  blows, 
Litcht  as  the  featlier  oii  the  bead  of  bcanx; 
Yet  I  ibr  thee  would  all  thy  sex  resign : 
Sisters,  take  all  the  restr— be  Caleb  mine 

CALRB. 

Though  I  had  all  that  sinful  love  affords^ 
And  all  the  concubines  of  all  the  lords,    -' 
Whose  conches  creak  with  whoredom's  sinlul  shame, 
Whose  velvet  chairs  are  with  adultery  lame  j 
Kv'n  in  the  harlot's  hall,  I  wonld  not  sip 
The  dew  of  lewdness  from  her  lying  lip ; 
rd  shun  her  paths,  upon  thymoath  to  dwell, 
More  sweet  than  powder  which  the  merchants  sell. 
f>  solmce  nse  with  kisMs  pore  like  thine  ! 
Enjoy,  y<e  loitis,  the  wanton  concubine. 
The  Spring  now  calls  us  forth ;  oome,  Mster,  come. 
To  me  the  primrose  and  thw  daisy  bloom. 
I^et  Ceremony  bind  the  worldly  poir; 
Sisters  esteem  the  brethren'!  woids  siuceie. 

,    TABrniA. 
CspottS9ls  are  bnt  forms.    O  lead  me  hence, . 
For  secret  lovn  can  never  give  oflbnce. 

Then  hand  in  hand  the  loving  mates  withdyasr : 
Tnre  lope  is  nature  unrestrained  by  iaa. 
This  tenet  all  the  holy  sect  allows^ 
So  Tabitba  iMik  earnest  of  a  spouse. 


ELEGIES. 


PANTHEA. 

LoNC  had  Panthea  felt  Trove's  secret  smart, 

And  hope  and  fear  alternate  ruIM  her  heart ; 

Consenting  glances  had  her  flame  oonfest: 

In  Ti-oman**  ej'es  her  very  soul^s  exprest. 

PerjurM  Ale^c•s  saw  the  blushing  maid, 

He  saw,  he  swore,  he  conquered,  and  hctray'd. 

Another  love  now  calls  him  from  her  arms, 

His  fickle  heart  another  beauty  wanns ; 

Those  oaths,  oK  whisper*d  in  Panthea's  ears, 

He  now  again  to  Galatea  swears. 

Beneath  a  beech  th'  abandoned  virgin  laid. 

In  grateful  solitude  enjoys  the  shade ;  fs*raiwi. 

There  with  faint  voice  she  bn»athM  these  nioviug 

^*hile  sighiog  Zephyrs  shaiM  her  amoFOus  pains. 


'*  Pale  settled  sortmr  htngi  upon  my  hrow. 
Dead  aro  my  charms ;  Alexis  breaks  bis  vow ! 
Think,  think,  dear  shepherd,  on  the  days  you  kn 
When  I  was  happy,  when  my  swain  was  tmc  ; 
Thiuk  how  thy  fooks  and  tongue  are  fomM  to 

move; 
And  think  yet  more— 4hat  all  ray  fooH  was  love^ 
Ah  !  could  yon  view  me  in  tliis  wretched  state. 
Von  might  not  love  me,  but  yon  could  not  hate. 
Could  you  behold  mo  in  this'conscious  shade. 
Where  first  thy  vous,  where  first  my  love  waa  pai^ 
Worn  out  with  watching,  sullen  with  drspcir, 
,An(l  sf«  each  eye  swell  with  a  g  shing  tear; 
Could  you  behold  me  on  this  raoasy  bed. 
From  my  pale  chci-k  the' lively  crimson  fled. 
Which  in  my  softer  hours  3*011  oft  have  swora. 
With  rosy  beauty  faroutblushM  the"  Mom . 
Could  yon  untouchVl  this  wretched  object  bcmr, 
And  would  not  lost  Panthea  claim  a  tCAr  ? 
You  could  not,  sure— tears  fnim  your  eyes  wouM 

steal. 
And  unawares  thy  tender  soul  reveal 
Ah,  no!  thy  soni  with  craelfy  is  franght. 
No  tendenu'ss  diNVirbs  thy  savagi*  thought ; 
Sooner  shall  tigers  spare  the  trembling  lambs. 
Ami  wofves  with  pity  hear  their  bleating  damsf 
5?ooneT  shall  vultures  from  their  qnarry  fly ; 
Than  false  .\lexis  for  Panthea  sigh  ! 
Thy  bosom  ne'er  a  tender  thonght  confefit. 
Sure  stuhbom  flint  has  arm'd  thy  cruel  breast  I 
BnA  haxdcst  flints  are  worn  by  frequent  mins. 
And  the  soft  drops  dissolve  their  solid  v^ins  ; 
M'hile  thy  relentless  bcmrt  more  hard  appears. 
And  is  not  soften'd  by  a  flood  of  tears. 

'*  Ah,  what  is  love !  Pauthca*s  joys  arc  gon*;. 
Her  liberty,  he  r  peace,  her  reason,  flown ! 
And  when  I  view  me  in  the  watery  glass, 
I  find  Panthea  now,  not  what  she' was. 
As  northern  winds  the  new-blown  rosos  blast. 
And  on  the  gronml  their  iridmg  ruins  can ; 
As  sudden  blights  corrupt  the  ripen*d  grain. 
And  of  its  verdure  spoil  the  moonifut  plam  ; 
So  haple^  love  on  blooming  fieatures  pre3rs, 
So  hapless  lore  destrojrs  our  pearefnl  days. 

"  Come,  pontic  Sleep,  relieve  these  weary'd  eyc^ 
All  som)w  in  thy  »»jft  embrace^  dies: 
j  There,  spite  of  all  thy  pcrjnrM  vows,  I  find 
Faithless  Alexis  langnishingly  kind : 
Sometimes  he  leads  me  by  the  mazy  stream^ 
And  pleasingly  deludes  me  in  my  dream  ; 
Sometimes  he  guides  me  t<>the  secret  grove. 
Where  all  o\ir  looks,  and  all  our  talk,  is  lore- 
Oh  !  could  I  thus  consume  each  tuilionsday. 
And  in  sweet  slumbers  dream  my  life  away ! 
But  sleep,  which  now  no  moro  rt'lievos  thtso  eyes, 
I'o  my  sad  soul  the  dear  diiceit  denies. 

"  Why  does  the  Sun  dart  forth  its  cheerful  rays'! 
Why  do  the  woods  resound  with  warbling  laj-s  ? 
M'hy  does  the  rose  her  grateful  fragrance  yield, 
And  yell<yv  cowslips  paint  the  smiling  f>el  \  > 
Wljy  do  the  streams  with  munnuring  music  fiow. 
And  why  do  groves  their  firieijdfy  shade  bestow  ? 
Ut  sable  clouds  the  cheerful  Sun  deface, 
I^  mournful  s  lence  seize  the  feathcr'd  race ; 
No  more,  ye  roses,  grateful  fragrance  yield. 
l>roop,  droop,  ye  cowilips,  in  the  blast  d  field ; 
No  more,  ye  «»tpcams,  with  murmuring- music  ilnw. 
And  let  not  groves  a  friendly  shade  bestow : 
With  sympathizing  grief  let  Nature  mourn. 
And  never  know  the  yonthfui  Spring^  fvtiu% 
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Ana  sMl  I  ttevtr  more  Aloni  Mi  ?' 

Then  what  is  s|iraig,  or  grore,  or  atreftm»  to  m^  ? 

"  Why  fport  the  ski|i|Ho$  lamb*  on  yonder  xitoiii  ? 
Why  do  the  birclt  their  tiinefol  roicet  ttmin  f 
Wb^  tekUMK  heifm  in  theeoolittg  fiore? 
Thdir  happier  life  w  igmwent  of  love. 

''Oh!  leadmetoioinemelnicholycavev 
To  lull  my  lorrowt  in  a  liriny  grave; 
From  Che  dark  rock,  where  dasbinfp  watert  fell. 
And  creepinur  ivy  hangs  the  craggy  wajl ; 
Where  I  may  waste  in  tears  my  honr»  away, 
And  never  know  the  urasons  or  the  day  \ 
Die,  die,  Panthea !— dy  this  hateful  grove ! 
For  what  is  life  without  the  swain  1  Iove?>* 


ABAMINTA. 


Now  Fherhns  foce,  and  wiih  h»  early  beams 
«Wak'd  slumbering  Drlia  from  her  pleasing  dreams; 
Her  wishes  by  her  font  y  were  supply'd, 
And  in  her  sleep  the  nuptial  ktiot  was  ty'd. 
With  seciet  joy  she  saw^hi*  moroing  ray 
Chequer  the  floor,  and  thruugh  the  curtains  play  5 
'Jlie  happy  mom  that  shall  her  Miss  complete. 
And  all  her  rivals*  envious  hopes  de£»t. 
lit  baste  she  nise,  forgetful  of  her  prayers, 
Flew  to  the  glass,  atd  practised  oV-r  her  airs: 
Her  new-acrt  jewels  mnnd  her  robe  are  phc*d, 
Some  in  a  brilliant  buckle  bind  her  waist, 
Som.'  round  her  neck  a  circling  light  display, 
tinme  in  her  hair  diffuse'  a  trembling  ray ; 
The  siK'cr  knot  o*crlooks  the  Mechlin  laoe. 
And  adds  becoming  beauties  lu  her  face ; 
Brocaded  fkiwers  o'er  the  gay  niantua  shine. 
And  the  rich  sUys  her  tap  *r  shape  confine ; 
Thus  all  her  .dress  exerts  a  graceful  pride, 
And  sporting  liovcs  surround  th'  expecting  bride  ; 
For  Daphnis  now  attends  the  blushing  maid, 
Bcfoits  the  priest  the  solemn  vows  are  paid ; 
lliii.  day,  which  emU  at  once  all  Delia's  cares. 
Shall  swell  a  thomond  eyes'with  secret  tears. 
**  CeMO,  Araminta,  *tls  hi  vain  to  grieve. 
Canst  thoQ  lrohi*Hymen*s  bonds  the  youth  retrieve  ? 
Disdain  bis  perjuries,  and  no  longer  mouro: 
Kecall  my  love,  an4  find  a  sure  retnnu'' 

But  still  the  wretched  maid  uo  comfort  knows, 
And  with  resentment  cherishes  her  woes; 
Alone  she  pines,  and>  in  these  mournful  stains, 
Ot  Daphnis*  vows,  and  her  own  fate,  complains: 
•    "Was  it  for  this  I  sparkled  at  the  play, 
And  loiter*d  in  the  f  ing  whole  hours  away  ? 
When  if  thy  eharioi  in  the  circle  shone, 
Our  mttioal  pankiD  by  our  looks  was  kuown : 
Tbniogb  the  icny  crowd  my  watrhfnl  glances  tew, 
Where'cir  I  po»,  thy  grateful  eyes  puisne. 

**  Ah,  fiuthless  youth !  too  wcl* yuu  saw  my  pain ; 
f^  eyes  tha  language  of  the  soul  explain. 

'*  Thmk,  Daphnis,  think,  that  scarce  fire  daj'S 
Mwfied,  fyousaid; 

jhir[i  (Ofiite  tongue!)  tboae  trrachrruu>  tMags 
U^  did  yon  praise  my  shape  and  graciful  air ! 
A^dwottOB  thinks  all  compliments  sincere. 
IMit  thou  aot  then  in  rapttire  spi-ak  thy  llanie, 
JlBd hisoft  sif bs  breathe  Arainitita's  name? 
IMil tiMMiiiot  then  with  oaUui  thy  passion  prove, 
Aid,«it^«i»«<uitgRiihImg,pa)-^  llovo?' 


«  Ah,  fiikhlMt  youth !  toowell  ywi  MNT  ay  phto 
For  eyes  the  Itnguage  of  the  tool  cnltm. 

"  How  coald'tt  thou  thus,  nagfatefol  yooth,  do* 
veive? 
How  oouM  I  thus,  trngnerdcd  moid,  bdacn  ^ 
8are  thou  canst  well  recall  that  foul  night. 
When  subtle  kfve  first  entcr'd  at  my  sig^ : 
When  in  the  dance  I  X'as  thy  partner  chose, 
Gods !  what  a  raptnre  in  my  bosom  rose ! 
My  trembling  hand  my  sudden  joy  confess'd. 
My  glowing  checks  a  wotindixl  heart  exprcss'd ; 
My  looks  spoke  love ;  while  yon,  a-ith  answering 
In  killing  glances  made  as  kind  replies.         [cy<^ 
Think,  Daphnis,  think,  whattcndir  thmgsyou said. 
Think  what  confusiu!)  all  my  soul  betray'd. 
You  call'd  my  graceful  presence  Cynthia's  air  j 
And,  when  I  sung,  the  Syrc-ns  charmed  your  ear: 
My  flame,  blown  up  by  flattery,  stronger  grew; 
A  gale  of  love  in  every  whisper  flew. 

'*  Ah,  foithless  youth !  too  well  you  saw  my  pain  | 
For  eyes  tbif  language  of  the  soul  explain^ 

"  Whene'er  X  drcs4*d,  my  moid,  wIm>  knew  my 
flame, 
Chcrish'd  my  passion  with  thy  lovely  name ; 
Thy  picture  in  her  talk  so  lively  grew. 
That  thy  dear  image  rose  before  my  vjew ; 
She  dwelt  whole  hourx  upon  thy  shape  and  mien, 
And  wounded  Delia's fome,  to  soothe  my  spleen: 
When  she  behold  mc  at  the  name  grow  pole. 
Straight  to  thy  charms  she  changed  her  artful  tole^ 
And,  when  thy  matchless  charms  were  quite  run 
I  bkl  her  tell  the  pleasing  tale  once  more.        [o'er. 
Oh,  Daphnis !  from  thy  Aramtnta  fled  ! 
Oh,  to' my  love  for  ever,  ever  dead  t 
like  Death,  his  nuptials  all  my  hope  nemove,  ^ 
And  ever  part  me  from  the  mnn  I  love. 

"  Ah,  faithless  youth  I  to6  well  yo«i  saw  my  imh; 
For  eyes  the  language  of  the  sohI  explain. 

'*  O  might  I  by  my  croel  fote  be  thrown 
In  some  retreat,  for  from  this  hatefdl  town  ! 
Vain  dress  and  ghiriag  eqmpage,  adieu  ! 
l^t  happier  nymphs  those  empty  shows  purftie. 
Me  let  some  neUnchuly  shade  suCTcmad, 
Where  not  the  print  of  hoami  step  isfomid. 
In  the  gay  dance  my  feet  nooioreshall  move. 
But  bear  me  fointly  threogh  the  lonely  grove. 
No  more  these  hands  shall  o'er  the  spinnet  boiurf. 
And  from  Uic  sleeping  strings  call  forth  the  fOiiadt 
Mnsic,  ocUeu  !  forewcll,  Italian  airs ! 
The  croaking  raven  now  shall  soothe  my  caret. 
On  MMne  old  ruin,  lost  in  thought,  I  lest. 
And  thi  jk  how  Araminta  once  was  hlest; 
There  o'er  and  o\t  thy  letters  1  peruse. 
And  all  my  grief  in  one  kind  sentence  loae; 
Some  tender  tine  by  cbiince  my  woe  beguileSi 
And  on  my  cheek  a  short-liv'd  pleasnreL9miles« 
Wliy  is  this  dawn  of  joy  ?  Flow,  tears,  again  ! 
Vain  are  these  oaths,  and  all  these  vows  ore  vaia|( 
Daphnis,  abs !  the  (tordian  knot  has  ty'd; 
Niir  furce  nor  cunuing  can  the  band  divide. 

"Ah,  fHithless  youth !  sin«*e  eyes  the  loul  explaitt. 
Why  knew  I  not  that  artful  tougue  could  feign  V* 


AN 

EU:OV  ON  A  LAP-DOG. 

Shock's  fote  I  mourn !  ooor  Shock  is  now  no  more  I 
Ye  Muses,  moum !  ye  chambermaids^  deplore  I 
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I'nhappy  Shock  !  yet  more  unhappy  fair, 
DoomM  to  siirvite  thy  joy  and  only  rare ! 
Thy  wretched  fingtrs  now  no  more  shall  deck, 
An4  tie  the  favourite  ribband  roimd  his  neck ; 
No  more  thy  hand  shall  smooth  his  glossy  hair, 
And  comb  the  warings  of  his  pendant  ear. 
Yet  cease  thy  flowinp  grief,  forsaken  maid; 
All  mortal  pleasures  in  a  momrnt  fade : 
Our  surest  hope  is  in  an  hour  destroy'd ; 
And  love,  ben  gift  of  Heaven,  not  long  cnjoy'd. 

Mcthinks  1  see  her  frantic  with  despair, 
Her  streaming  cyt-s,  wrung  hands,  and  flowing  hair; 
Her  Mechlin  pinnrrs,  rent,  the  floor  bestrow, 
And  her  torn  fan  gives  real  signs  of  woe. 
Hence  Superstition,  that  tormenting  guest. 
That  haunts  with  fancy*d  fears  the  coward  breast ; 
Ko  dread  events  upon  this  fate  attend, 
Stream,  eyes,  no  more,  no  more  thy  tresses  rend. 
Though  certain  omens  oft  forewarn  a  state, 
And  dying  lions  show  the  monarch's  fate ; 
Why  should  such  fc^rs  bid  Cilia's  sormw  rise  ? 
For,  when  a  lap-do^  falls,  no  lover  dies. 

Cease,  C»lia,  cease;  restrain  thy  flowing  tears, 
Some  warmer  passion  will  dispel  thy  cares. 
In  man  you'll  find  a  more  substantial  bliss, 
More  grateful  toyiii^y,  and  a  »wcrt<.  r  kiss. 

He's  dead.     Oh,  lay  him  gently  in  the  ground  ! 
And  mny  his  toitib  be  by  this  vtrec  rcnowuM  : 
"  Herr  Shock,  the  pride  of  all  his  kind,  is  laid  : 
Who  fawn'd  like  man,  but  nc*cr  like  man  betray'd." 
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SWEET  WILLIAM'S  F.ARRWELL  TO  BLACK- 
EY£D  SUSAN. 

A  Lr.  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  nan  moor'd, 

'f  liA  streamer  waving  in  tiic  wind. 
When  BtarkVy'd  Susan  came  aboard. 

**  Oh !  where  shall  1  my  true-love  find  ? 
Tell  me,  ye  jovml  sailors,  tell  me  true. 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crew."   • 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 

Rock'd  with  the  billow  to  and  fro, 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard. 
He  sigh VI,  and  cast  his  eyes  below : 
The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands, 
^d  (quick  as  lightning)  on  the  deck  be  stands. 

So  the  sweet  lark,  high  pois*d  in  air, 

ShHts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast, 
(If  chanOc  his  mhte's  shrill  call  he  hear) 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest. 
The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 
flight  envy  William's  lip  thoM  kisses  sweet;, 

•*  O  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear, 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain  ; 
Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear  ; 
We  only  part  to  meet  again.  , 

Change,  as  ye  l:s(t,  ye  winds ;  my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithfnl  compass  that  sttll  points  to  thee. 

"  Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say, 
Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  cot. stant  mind. 

They'll  tell  thee,  sailors,  when  away, 
Jh  every  port  a  mistress  find  i 


Yes,  yes,  belici'e  then  when  they  tell  thee  to^ 
For  thou  art  present  whereso'er  I  ga 

"  if  to  lisir  India's  coast  we  sail. 

Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diauioods  bright,' 
Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale. 
Thy  skin  is  ivofy  so  white. 
Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view. 
Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue, 

"  Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arms. 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn ; 
Thougii  cannonii  roar,  yet,  safe  from  harms, 
William  shall  to  his  dear  return. 
Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly. 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Susan^s  eye.* 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadful  won!. 

The  sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread  ; 
No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard : 

1  hey  kiss'd,  she  sif  h'd,  lie  hung  his  head. 
Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land ; 
*•  Adieu !»  she  cries ;  and  wav'd  her  lily  hand. 


A  BALLAD, 

FROM  THK    WHAT- d'ye -CALL*  IT. 

'TwAs  when  the  seas  were  roaring 

With  hollow  blat^ts  of  wind; 
A  damsel  lay  deploring, 

AH  on  a  rock  rcclin'd. 
Wide  o'er  the  foaming  billows 

She  cast  a  wihtful  look ; 
Her  head  was  rrown'd  with  willows. 

That  trembled  o'er  the  brook. 

**  Twelve  months  are  gone  and  over, 

And  nine  long  tedious  days. 
Why  didst  tJiou,  venturous  lover. 

Why  didst  thou  trust  the  seas  } 
Cease,  cease,  thou  cruel  Ocean, 

And  kl  my  lover  rest : 
Ah  !  what's  thy  troubled  motioo 

To  that  within  my  breast  ? 

"  Tbe  merchant,  robb'd  of  pleasure^ 

Sees  tempr-sts  in  despair; 
But  what's  the  loss  of  treasure. 

To  losing  of  my  dear  ? 
Should  you  some  coast  be  laid  on, 

Where  gold  and  diamonds  grow. 
You'd  Hid  a  richer  maiden, 

But  none  that  loves  you  so. 

"  How  can  they  say  that  Nature 

Has  nothing  made  in  vain  ; 
Why  then  beneath  the  water 

Should  hideous  nKks  remain  ? 
No  eyes  the  rocks  discover, 

That  lurk  beneath  the  deep. 
To  wreck  the  wandering  lover, 

And  leave  the  maid  to  weep.'! 

All  melancholy  lying, 

Thus  wail'd  she  for  her  dear ; 
Repay'd  each  blast  wilh  sighing. 

Each  billow  with  a  tear ; 
When  o*er  the  white  wave  stooping^ 

His  floating  corpse  she  spy'd ; 
Then,  like  a  lily  drooping, 

She  b9w'd  her  bead,  and  dyU 
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THE  LADY'S  LAMENTATION. 

A   BALLAD. 

PiiTLLtDA«  that  lovM  to  dream 
In  the  grove,  or  by  the  gtrcaui ; 

Si^h'd  on  velvet  pillow. 
What,  alas  !  should  fill  her  head« 
But  a  fouotain,  or  a  muad, 

Water  and  a  willoir  ? 

**  Love  in  cities  never  dwells. 
He  delii^hts  in  rural  cells 

Which  sweet  woodbine  covers. 
What  are  your  assemblies  then  ? 
There,  'tis  true,  we  see  more  men ; 

But  much  fewer  lovers. 

•*  Oh,  how  changM  the  prospect  grows ! 
Flocks  and  herds  to  fops  and  beaux, 

Coxcombs  without  number ! 
Moon  and  sUn  that  shone  so  bright, 
To  the  torch  and  waxen  light, 

And  whole  nights  at  ombre. 

••  Pleasant  as  it  is,  to  hear 
Scandal  tii^kUng  in  our  ear, 

£v*n  of  our  own  mothers ; 
In  the  chit-chat  of  the  day. 
To  us  is  payM,  when  we*rc  away. 

What  we  lent  to  others. 
"  Though  the  favourite  toast  I  reign  ; 
Wine,  they  say,  that  prompts  the  vain. 

Heightens  defamation. 
Must  I  live  'twixt  spite  and  fear. 
Every  day  grow  handsomer. 

And  lose  my  reputation  ? " 

Thus  the  fair  to  sighs  gave  way, 
Her  empty  pursp  beside  her  lay. 

Nymph,  ah!  cease  thy  sorrowv 
Though  curst  Fortune  frown  to  night. 
This  odious  town  can  give  delight, 

If  you  win  to  morrow* 


DAMON  AND  CUPID. 

A   BONG. 

Thb  Sun  was  now  withdrawn. 

The  shepherds  home  were  sped  $ 
The  Moon  wide  o*cr  the  lawn 

Her  silver  mantle  wpread ; 
When  Damon  stayM  behind. 

Ami  sauntcr'd  in  the  grove. 
«*  Will  ne'er  a  nymph  be  kind. 

And  give  me  love  for  love  ? 

«  «  Oh  !  those  were?  ffolden  hours. 

When  I»ve,  devoid  of  cares, 
In  all  Arcadia's  bowers 

r^ilgM  8wains  and  nymphs  by  pain  j 
But  now  fitnn  woo<l  and  plain 

Flies  every  sprightly  la>s;      . 
No  joys  for  me  lemnin,     , 

In  sbadea,  or  on  the  grass." 

The  winged  boy  draws  near ; 

And  thus  the  swain  i-eprovcs : 
«*  While  Beauty  revcPd  here. 

My  game  lay  in  the  groves  ) 


At  court  I  never  Ihit 

To  scatter  round  my  arrows; 
Men  fall  as  thick  as  hail. 

And  maidens  love  like  sparrows 

"  Then,  swain,  if  me  you  need. 

Straight  lay  your  sheep-hook  downi 
Throw  by  your  oaten  reed, 

And  haste  away  to  town. 
So  well  I'm  known  at  court. 

None  asks  where  Cupid  dwells ; 
But  readily  resort 

To  Belienden'8  or  Lcpell's.'* 


DAPHNIS  AND  CHLOE. 

A  SOMO. 

Daprhis  stood  pensive  in  the  shade, 

With  arms  across,  and  head  reclinM} 
Pale  looks  accus'd  the  cruel  maid. 

And  sighs  reliev'd  his  love-sick  mind : 
His  tuneful  pipe  all  bniken  lay ; 
Looks,  sighs,  and  actions,  seem*d  to  say, 

"  My  Chloe  \^  unkind. 
"  Why  ring  the  woods  with  warbling  throats? 

Ye  larks,  ye  linnets,  cease  your  strains  ; 
I  faintly  hear  in  your  sweet  notes 

My  Chloe's  voice  that  wakes  my  pains: 
Yet  why  should  you  your  song  forbear  ? 
Your  mates  delight  your  soug  to  hear  ', 

But  Chloe  mine  disdains." 
As  thus  he  melancholy  stood. 
Dejected  as  the  lonely  dove, 
,  Sweet  sounds  broke  gently  through  the  wood. 
"  I  feel  the  sound ;  my  heart-strings  move« 
Twafc  not  the  nightingale  that  sung ; 
No.     Tis  my  Chloe's  sweeter  tongue. 
Hark,  hark,  what  says  my  love?'* 
»*  How  foolish  is  the  nymph,"  (she  cries) 

"  Who  triflet  with  her  lovers*s  pain  I 
Nature  still  speaks  in  woman's  eyes. 

Our  artful  lips  were  made  to  feign. 
O  Daphnis,  Daphnis,  'twas  my  pride, 
'Twas  not  my  heart  thy  love  dcny'd  ; 
Come  back,  dear  j'outh,  again. 

"  As  t'other  day  my  hand  he  seiz'd. 

My  blood  with  thrilling  motion  flew  ; 
Sudden  I  pnt  on  looks  displeased. 

And  hasty  from  his  hold  withdrew. 
'Twas  fear  alone,  thou  simple  srvain ; 
Then  hadst  thou  prest  my  hand  again. 

My  heart  had  yielded  too ! 
<*  TiH  true,  thy  tuneful  reed  I  blam'd,  . 

That  swell'd  thy  lip  and  rosy  cheek; 
Think  not  thy  skill  in  song  defam'd, 

'I'hat  lip  should  other  pleasures  seeki 
Much,  much  thy  music  I  approve ; 
Yet  break  thy  pipe,  for  more  1  love, 

Much  more  to  hear  thye  speak. 
*•   My  heart  forbodes  that  Vm  betray'd, 

Daphnis,  I  fear,  is  ever  gone  ; 
Last  night  with  Delia's  dog  he  play*d, 
Loveby  such  trifles  first  comes  on. 
Now,  now,  dear  shepherd,  come  away. 
My  tongue  would  now  my  heart  obey.. 
Ah,  Chloe,  thou  azi  woa  i'^ 
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Tb€  youth  fte|ipM  forth  wHh  hmty  pace. 
And  found  whore  wkhiuK  Chloe  lay  i 

Shame  suilden  IrghtcnM  in  her  foce, 
Confiu'd,  she  Knew  not  wliat  to  say* 

At  last,  in  broken  wortls.  she  cryM; 

•«  To  morrow  you  in  vain  had  try'd» 
ButUmloittoday!" 


COQUETTE  MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 


At  the  cloie  of  the  day,  ^ 

When  the  bean-flower  and  hay 

BreathM  odours  in  every  wind  ; 
Jjave  cnlivcnM  the  veins 
Of  the  damsels  and,  swains ; 

Each  glance  and  each  action  was  kind. 

Molly,  wanton  and  free, 
Ktw'd,  and  sate  on  each  kne6, 

Fond  ecstasy  swam  hi  her  eyes. 
See,  thy  mother  is  near ; 
Hark!  she  calls  thiee  to  hear 

What  ago  and  experience  advise. 

"  Hast  thou  seen  the  blithe  dove 
Stretch  her  neck  to  her  love. 

All  glossy  with  purple  and  gold  ? 
If  a  kiss  he  obtain, 
She  returns  it  again: 

Whft  follows,  you  need  not  he  told.** 

••  Look  ye,  mother,*'  she  cry'd, 
•*  Yon  mstruct  me  in  pride. 

And  men  by  frood-manncrs  are  woo. 
She  who  trifles  with  all 
Is  less  likely  to  fiUI 

Than  she  who  but  trifles  with  one.** 

•*  Pr»ythee,  Mollv,  be  wise, 
Lest  by  sadden  surprt&e 

Love  should  tingle  in  every  vain : 
lUit  a  shepherd  for  life. 
And .  when  once  you're  a  wife. 

You  safely  may  trifle  again.*' 

Molly  smiling  reply'd, 

••  Then  I'll  soon  be  a  bride ; 

Old  Roger  has  gold  in  his  chest 
3ttt  I  thought  all  you  wt%*es  v 
Chose  a  man  for  yotir  lives. 

And  trided  no  more  with  the  rest" 


MOLLY  MO<?  J 
OB,  TBS  FAta  wAin  or  tbb  imw. 

,  A  ballad'. 

Sats  «y  utwle,  •*  I  pray  you  disrover  , 

What  hath  been  the  cause  of  yonr  woes ; 

Why  you  pine  and  you  whine  like  a  lover  ?'• 
— <«  I  have  seen  Molly  Mog  df  the  Rose." 

I  This  ballad  wao  written  on  »n  inn- keeper's 
daughtet  at  Oakingham.  in  Berkshire,  who  in  her 
youth  was  a  celebrated  birauty  and  toast:  she 
livcrl  to  a  very  advonre^  age,  dying  so  lately  as 
the  month  of  March,  nfi6 — Sec  the  New  Fouod- 
liag  Hospital  for  \^t,  vot  y.  p.  43. 


'*  O  nephew!  your  grief  is  but  foHy, 

In  town  yon  may  find  better  prog ; 
Half  a  crown  there  will  get  you  a  Motty» 

A  MoUy  much  better  than  Mog.** 

<*  I  know  that  by  wits  tis  recited 

That  women  are  best  at  a  clog  i 
But  I  am  not  so  easily  frighted 

Frbm  loving  of  sweet  Molly  Mog* 

"  The  scbool'hoy's  desire  is  a  playnlay  ^ 

The  school-master's  joy  is  to  6og ; 
The  mill(-maid*8  delight  is  on  May-day; 

But  mine  b  bn  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

"  Will-a-wisp  leads  the  traveller  gaddag 
Thro'  ditch;  and  thro*  quagmire,  and  bqg  ; 

But  no  light  can  set  me  a-madding 
Like  the  eyes  of  nky  sweet  Molly  Mog* 

'*  For  guineas  in  other  men*s  breeches 
Your  gamesters  will  palm  and  will  cog  } 

But  I  envy  them  none  uftbcir  ri«*bes, 
So  1  may  win  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

'*  The  heart,  when  half  wounded,  is  changing^ 

It  here  and  theru  leaps  like  a  fiog  | 
But  my  heart  can  never  be  ranging, 

'TIS  so  fix*d  upon  sweet  Molly  Mog« 
'*  Who  follows  all  ladies  of  pleasure. 

In  pleasure  is  tbooght  but  a  hog; 
All  the  sex  cannot  give  so  good  mrasufo 

Of  joys,  as  my  sweet  MoUy  Mog. 

"  I  feel  I'm  m  love  to  distraction. 

My  senses  all  lost  in  a  fog; 
And  nothing  can  give  satisfiiction 

But  thinking  of  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

*'  A  letter  when  I  am  inditing, 

Comt^;  Cupid,  and  gives  aw  a  jog. 
And  I  fill  all  the  paper  with  writhig 

Of  nothing  but  tweet  Molly  Mog. 

'*  If  I  would  not  give  up  the  three  GraccSp 

I  wish  I  were  hang'd  like  a  dog, 
And  at  court  all  the  drawing-room  foco^ 

For  a  glance  of  my  sa'eet  Molly  Mog. 
'*  Those  faces  want  nature  and  qMrit»' 

And  seem  aa  cut  out  of  a  log : 
Juno,  Venus,  and  Pailas*s  merit, 

Unite  in  my  sweet  MolJy  Mo«c. 
*'  Those  who  toeBt  all  the  family  royal. 

In  bumpers  oC  hogan  and  nog, 
Have  hearts  not  more  true  or  more  loyal 

Than  mine  to  my  sweet  Molly  Mi^. 
•*  Were  Virgil  alive  with  his  Phyllis,  • 

And  wrttinjf  another  eclogue ; 
Both  his  Phyllis  and  fair  Amaryllis 

He'd  give  up  for  sweet  Molly  Mog. 
"  When  tihe  smiles  on  each  gu'H,  like  her  Uqnor^ 

Then  jealousy  sets  me  agog ; 
To  be  suru  she's  a  bit  for  the  vicar, 

And  so  I  shall  lose  MoUy  Mog." 


BAUJIDl 


Op  all  the  giris  that  e>r  were  j 
There's  none  so  fine  as  Nelly, 

For  chaumtog  fiic*e,  and  f  hapc,  and  mien, 
And  what^s  not  fit  to  tell  ye : 
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Oh!  t1ietimiMiiMk,tiidinootii«biUJkltt, 

Of  lovely,  dfisrettNeUy! 
For  many  a  swmia  it  ureU  bad  been 

Had  ilM  ne'ea  been  at  OiOai. 

For  vhen  at  Hetly  came  to  Fkmace^ 

(Invited  by  ber  couiint) 
jkcrott  tbo  TulU«ries  each  gUnce 

KHIM  Froochinen  by  whole  dmaf. 
The  kiny,  as  be  at  dinoer  sat. 

Did  beckon  to  his  hussar, 
Ind  bid  him  bring  bb  Ubby  cat. 

For  charming  Nell  to  buss  ber. 
The  ladies  were  with  rage  provok'd. 

To  see  her  so  respected ; 
The  men  looked  arch,  as  NeUy  stroked. 

And  pum  her  tail  erected. 
But  not  a  man  did  look  employ, 

Kxoept  on  pret||[  NcUy  j 
Jlicn  said  the  duke  de  Villeroy, 

*'  Ah !  qu'elle  est  bien  jolie  V* 
But  who's  that  greai  phikMopher, 

That  carefully  looks  at  her  ? 
By  bb  oonoem,  H  should  appear 

Tbo  fiaiir-oii&  is  his  daughter. 
««  Mafof!^  (quoth  then  a  courtier  sly) 

<*  He  on  his  child  does  leer  too : 
I  wish  he  has  no  mind  to  try 

What  some  papas  win  here  da" 
The  courtiers  all,  with  one  aocor^ 

Broke  out  in  Nelly*s  praises, 
Admied  her  rose,  and  lift  smufardet 

.( Whkh  are  your  ierme*  FrtiHCMtet). 
Then  might  you  see  a  painted  ibg 

C>f  dames  that  stood  by  Nelly ; 
She  like  the  pride  of  all  the  Spring, 

And  they,  like  fleurs  de  A&it. 
Id  Marii*s  gardens,  and  9t  Clou, 

1  saw  this  charming  Nelly, 
Where  shameless  nymphs,  ezposM  to  vUm, 

Stand  nakc^  in  each  all^e : 
Bat  Venus  had  a  brazen  face 

Both  at|VefSaiUcs  and  Mcndon, 
Or  else  she  bad  resignM  her  plncef 

And  left  the  stone  she  stood  on. 

Were  Nelly*s  iiguie  mounted  thete^ 

'Twould  put  down  all  th*  ItalMi : 
Ixml!  h0w  those  ibrals^ncrs  would  Mm! 

But  I  shouM  turn  Pygmnlite : 
Por,  spite  of  lips,  and  eyes,  and  mien. 

Me  nothing  can  dciigfat  so. 
As  do«>s  that  j>art  that  lies  between 

Her  lcft-4oe  and  her  right-toa* 


A  BALLAD  ON  QUADRILLE.     « 

WHEW  as  corruption  hence  did  g». 

And  left  the  nation  free ; 
When  Ay  said  ay,  and  No  said  no, 

Without  or  place  or  fee ; 
Tot-n  fCatan,  thinking  things  went  ill, 
Sofit  forth  his  spirit,  callM  Quadrille. 

Quadrille,  quadrille,  &c. 

Kings,  queens,  and  knaves,  made  up  hisipack. 

Aim!  foUr  fair  suits  he  wore ; 
His  troop«  thoy  were  with  nsd  and  bUd^ 

AU  blotch'd  and  spotted  o*er  | 


And  every  house,  go  where  yno  wlll» 
I^haonted  by  this  imp  QuadiiUe,  fcCi' 

Sure  cards  be  has  for  every  thing. 

Which  well  court-cards  tbey  name. 
And,  statesman-like,  t»lls  in  the  king. 

To  help  out  a  bad  game  ; 
But,  if  the  parties  manage  ill, 
'lite  king  is  forced  to  lose  codiile,  &e.        ^ 

When  two  and  two  were  met  ef  old, 

Though  they  ne*«r  meant  to  marry. 
They  were  in  Cupid's  books  enroird, 

And  caird  a  partie  quarrte ; 
But  now,  meet  when  and  where  yon  will, 
A  partie  quarree  is  quadfiHe*  &c. 

The  commoner,  and  knight,  and  peer, 

Men  of  all  ranks  aud  ^mc, 
liiavc  to  their  « ives  the  only  care 

Tu  propagate  their  name ; 
And  well  that  duty  they  fulfil, 
When  the  good  husband's  at  quadrille,  &c* 

When  patients  lie  in  piteous  ease. 

In  conies  th*  ^wthecary ; 
And  to  the  doctor  cries,  <*4las! 

Aon  debet  qhadriilare ;" 
The  patient  dies  without  a  pill : 
For  why  ?^The  doctor*s  at  quadrille,  &c. 

Should  France  and  Spain  again  grow  loud. 

The  Muscovite  grow  louder  | 
BriUin,  to  curb  her  neigbboun  proud, 

Wikild  want  both  ball  and  powder; 
Must  want  both  sword  and  gun  to  kill : 
For  why  ? — ^Thc  general's  at  quadrille,  4c0* 

The  khig  of'Ute  drew  forth  his  swofd, 
(Thank  <3od,  twas  not  in  wrath  ! )  * 

And  made,  of  many  a  'souire  and  lord. 
An  unwash'd  knight  of  Bath : 

What  are  their  feaU  of  asms  and  skill  ? 

They're  but  nine  paities  at  quadrille,  &c. 

A  party  late  at  Cambray  met, 

Which  drew  aU  Earope>s  eyes ; 
*Twaa  called  in  Poet-boy  and  Gazette 

The  Quadruple  Alliet; 
But  somebody  took  somethmg  ill, 
So  hsoke  this  party  at  quadrille,  &c 

And  now  God  save  this  noble  realm. 

And  God  sava  eke  Han6ver; 
And  God  save  those  who  hold  the  helm. 

When  as  the  king  goes  over; 
Butlet  the  kmg  go  ifhere  he  will, 
His  sulvectt  must  play  at  quadrille. 

Quadrille,  quadrille^  ^Ct 


A  NEW  SONG 

OF  VeW  SIMILES. 

My  passion  is  as  musUrd  strong; 

I  sit  all  sober  sad ; 
Drunk  as  a  piper  all  day  long. 

Or  like  a  March- hare  mad. 

Round  as  a  hoop  the  bumpers  flow ; 

I  drink,  yet  can't  forget  her ; 
For,  though  as  drunk  as  David's  sow, 

I  love  her  stOl  the  better. 
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Pert  fts  a  pear-monger  IM  be. 

If  Molly  were  but  kind; 
Cool  as  a  cucumber,  could  see 

The  rest  of  womankind. 
Like  a  stuck  pig  I  gaping  stare. 

And  eye  her  o*er  and  o*er ; 
Lean  as  a  rake  with  sighs  and  care. 

Sleek  as  a  mouse  before. 

Plump  as  a  partridge  was  I  known. 

And  soft  as  silk  my  skin. 
My  cheeks  as  fat  as  butter  grown  j 

But  as  a  groat  now  thin ! 
I,  melancholy  as  a  cat, 

Am  kept  awake  to  weep; 
But  she,  insensible  of  that, 

Sound  as  a  tup  can  sleep. 

Hard  is  her  heart  as  flint  or  stone, 

She  laughs  to  see  me  pale; 
And  merry  as  a  grig  is  grown. 

And  brisk  as  bottled -ale. 
The  god  of  Love,  at  her  approach. 

Is  busy  as  a  bee ; 
Hearts,  sound  as  any  bell  or  roach, 

Arc  smit  and  sigh  like  ma. 

Ay  me !  as  thick  as  hops  or  hail, 

The  fine  men  crowd  about  her ; 
B\it  soon  as  dead  as  a  door-nail. 

Shall  I  be,  if  without  her. 
Straight  as  my  leg  her  shape  appcSars ; 

O  were  we  join'd  toge:  her ! 
My  heart  would  be  scot  free  from  cares. 

And  lighter  than  a  feather. 

As  6n«  as  five  pence  is  her  mien, 

Ko  drum  was  ever  tighter ; 
Her  glance  is  as  the  razor  keen. 

And  not  the  Sun  is  brighter. 
As  soft  as  pap  her  kisses  are, 

Mcthinks  I  taste  them  yet ; 
Browu  as  a  berry  is  her  hair, 

Her  eyes  as  black  as  jet :     • 

As  smooth  as  g^Iass,  as  white  as  curds. 

Her  pretty  hand  invites ; 
Sharp  as  a  needle  are  her  words  j 

Her  wit,  like  pepper,  bites  : 

Brisk  as  a  body- louse  she  trips. 

Clean  as  a  penny  drest ; 
Sweet  as  a  rose  her  breath  and  lips^ 

Round  as  a  globe  her  breast. 
Pull  as  an  egg  was  T  witli  glee ; 

And  happy  as  a  king. 
Cood  Lord !  how  all  men  «nvy'd  me ! 

She  lov'd  like  any  thing. 
But,  false  as  Hell  !  she,  like  the  wind, 

Chang'd,  as  her  sex  must  do  ; 
Though  seeming  as  the  turtle  kind, 

And  like  the  gospel  true. 
If  I  and  Molly  could  ag^ree. 

Let  who  would  take  Pi  ru  ! 
Great  as  an  emperor  should  I  be. 

And  richer  than  a  Jew. 

Till  yon  grow  tender  as  a  chick, 

Vm  dtill  as  any  post; 
Let  us,  like  b^irs,  tojccther  stick. 

And  warm  as  any  toast 
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YouMi  know  me  truer  than  a  dye. 

And  wish, me  better  sped ; 
Flat  as  a  flounder  when  1  lie. 

And  as  a  herring  dead. 
Sure  as  a  gun,  she'll  drop  a  tear, 
T.r^**  ««*»»  perhaps,  and  wish. 
When  I  am  rotten  as  a  pear. 
And  mute  as  any  fish. 


NEWGATE'S  OAJRLAND  j 

•tlNC  A  HEW  BALLAD, 
SHEWIKO  UOW  Ma.  JOHATHAH  WILP's  THROAT  WAS  COT 
FROM  BAE  TO  EAE  WITH  A  PBNKMlFB,  BY  MB.  BLABS. 
ALIAS  BLUB  SKIN,   THB   BOLO  HIOaWATMAII,   AS  BS 

trOOD  AT  HIS  TRIAL  IN  TKit  OLfr^lLET,    1725* 

To  the  tune  of— The  Cgt-pursc. 
Yb  gallants  of  Newgate,  whose  fingera  are  niee. 
Ill  diving  in  pockeU,  or  cogging  of  dice  ; 
Ye  sharpers  so  rich,  who  can  buy  oflF  the  nooae : 
Ye  hon«ter  poor  rogues,  who  die  in  your  sImm  r 

Attend  and  draw  near, 

Ooo<^  news  ye  shall  hear, 

How  Jonathan's  throat  was  cut  from  ear  to  ear « 
How  Blueskin'sshaippenknife  hath  set yooatesuL 
And  every  man  round  me  may  rob,  if  he  pleaat 

When  to  the  Old-BaUey  this  Blueskin  was  led 
He  held  up  his  hand,  his  indictment  was  read.' 
Loud  rattled  his  chains,  near  hhn  Jonathan  stood. 
For  full  forty  pounds  was  the  price  of  his  UoodT^ 

Then,  'hopeless  of  life, 

He  drew  his  penknife. 

And  made  a  sad  widow  of  Jonathan's  wife. 
But  forty  pounds  paid  her,  her  grief  sliall  appeaK. 
And  every  man  round  me  may  rob,  if  he  plcMc,     ' 
Some  say  there  are  courtiers  of  highest  renown, 
Who  steal  the  king^s  gold,  ahd  leave  him  but  a 

&)me  say  there  aro  peers,  and  some  pariiament- 
Who  meet  once  a  year,  to  rob  courtiers  again  • 

Let  them  all  take  their  swing. 

To  pillage  the  kmg, 

And  get  a  blue  ribbon  instead  of  a  string. 
Now  BlueAin'ssharp  penknife  hathaet  you  atease- 
And  ever>'  man  round  me  may  rob,  if  he  plcaaeT^ 

Knaves  of  old,  to  hide  guilt  by  their  cunniiuF  in- 

ventions,  ~© 

Caird  briberies  grants,  and  plain  robberies  peosioBs  - 
Physicians  and  lawyers  (who  take  their  degrees  ' 
To  be  leanied  rogues)  callM  their  pUfering,  fees  : 

Since  this  happy  day, 

Now  everj-  omn  may 

Rob  (as  safe  as  in  office)  upon  the  highwar. 
For  Blut^skin's  shaip  penknife  hath  set  you  uttms^. 
And  every  mau  round  me  may  rob,  if  he  please. 
Some  cheat  in  the  customs,  some  rob  the  excise. 
Rut  he  who  robs  both  is  est<«med  most  wise. 
Churclmardetis,  too  prudent  to  hazard  the  halter 
As  yet  only  venture  to  steal  from  the  altar  •  * 

But  nou  to  g€t  gold, 

Tbey  j  aiy  be  more  bold, 

Ami  rob  on  the  highway,  sinre  Jonathan's  cold. 
For  Blueskm's  sharp  penknife  hath  Bet  you  at  ...se 
And  every  man  round  me  may  rob^  if  be  j  ' 
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MISCELLANIES. 


PnOLOGUE, 

BCSIGNED  POft  TBI  PASTORAL  TRAGEDY  OP  SIOHB. 

Thckb  was  a  time  (O  were  those  days  rencw'd !) 
Ere  tyrant-laws  had  woman's  will  subdued ; 
Then  Nature  rul'd ;  and  Love,  devoid  of  art, 
l>poke  the  consentrag  language  of  the  heart, 
love  uncontroll'd  !  insipid,  poor  delij^ht ! 
Tis  the  restraint  that  whets  our  appetite. 
Behold  the  beasts,  who  rangt*  the  forests  free ; 
Behold  the  birds,  who  fly  from  tree  to  tree; 
In  their  amonrs  see  Nature's  pofirer  appear ! 
AtA  do  they  love  ?  Yes — one  month  in  the  year. 
Were  these  the  pleasures  of  the  |;olden  reign  ? 
And  did  free  Nature  thus  instruct  the  swain  ? 
I  envy  not,  ye  nymphs,  your  amorous  bow«T8 : 
Such  harmless  swains ! — Pm  e'en  content  with  ours. 
But  yet  there^s  something  in  these  sylvan  scenes. 
That  tells  our  iaucy  what  tlie  lover  means. 
KaoiK  but  the  mossy  bank,  and  moon-light  grove, 
Js  there  a  heart  that  does  not  beat  with  love  ? 

To  night  we  treat  you  with  such  covntry-fiare : 
Then,  fiair  your  lover's  sake,  our  author  spare. 
He  draws  no  Hemsk;rk  boors,  or  home-bred  clowns, 
But  the  soft  shepherds  of  .Arradia's  downs. 

When  Paris  on  the  three  his  judgment  pass'd ; 
I  hope  you'll  own,  the  shepherd  show'd  his  taste : 
And  Jove,  all  know,  was  a  good  judge  of  beauty^ 
Who  made  the  nymph  Calisto  break  her  duty ; 
Th^  was  the  country >nympb  no  awkward  thing. 
See  what  strange  revolutions  Time  can  bring ! 
Yet  still  methinks  an  author's  fate  I  dread, 
Were  it  not  safer  beaten  paths  to  tread 
Of  Tragedy,  than  o*er  wide  heaths  to  stray, 
And,  seeking  strange  adventures,  Iwehis  way? 
Ko  trumpet's  clBugor  makes  his  heroine  start. 
And  tears  the  soldier  from  her  bleeding  heart 
He,  foolish  bard  ?  nor  pomp  nor  show  regards. 
Without  the  witness  of  a  hundred  guards 
His  lovers  sigh  their  vows. — If  steep  should  tnV  ye, 
He  has  no  Uittle.  no  loud  drtim,  to  wake  ye. 
What,  110  such  shifts? — there's  danger  in't,  'tis  true; 
Tet  sp«re  him,  as  he  gives  you  something  new. 


COyTEMPLATIOyr  OX  XIGBT. 

WfiETHr^i  amid  the  gloom  of  night  I  stray, 
Or  nty  triad  eyes  enjoy  revolving  day, 
Still  Nature's  various  face  inibrmK  my  sense. 
Of  an  all-wise,  all-powerful  Providence.       [night, 
^'hen  the  gay  Sun  first  breaks  the  shades  of 
And  ftlrikes  the  distant  eastern  hills  witli  light, 
CVour  ri'tums,  the  plains  their  livery  wear, 
And  a  bright  ver^ire  clothes  the  smiling  year; 
The  b!<M>ming  iloti-ers  with  opening  beautits  glow, 
An'i  'glazing  flocks  their  milky  flteces  show ; 
Tuv  ;.  \rrrxi  cUtIb  witit  chalky  fronts  arise. 
An  )  a  pure  nziirc  an'hes  o'er  the  skies. 
J{u;.  w  hen  tho  jcioomy  reign  of  Night  returns, 
Stiii>t  uf  her  fidin^;  pride  all  Nature  motims : 
Tin*  trefa  no  mon:  their  wonted  verdure  baast, 
Put  wiH'p  in  dewy  t»i»  their  beauty  lost : 
No  distant  landscapes  draw  our  curious  eycf ; 
Wrapt  in  Night's  robt  the  whoi«  creation  tt^ 


Yet  still,  e'en  now,  while  darknete  clothes  the  laiA* 
We  view  the  traces  of  th'  Almighty  hand ; 
Millions  of  stars  in  Heaven's  wide  vault  appear. 
And  with  new  glories  hangs  the  boundless  sphere: 
The  silver  Moou  hec  wastcsm  couch  forsakes. 
And  o'er  the  skies  her  nightly  circle  makes; 
Her  solid  globe  beats  back  the  sunny  ra3rs. 
And  to  the  world  her  borrowed  light  repays. 

Whether  those  stars,  thut  twinkling  lustre  send^ 
Are  suns,  and  tolling  worlds  those  suns  attend, 
Man  may  conjecture,  ai:il  new  schemes  declare  ^ 
Yet  all  bis  systems  but  conjectures  are. 
But  thb  we  know,  that  Heaven's  eternal  King, 
Who  bade  this  universe  from  nothing  spring. 
Can  at  his  word  bid  numerous  worlds  appear. 
And  rising  worlds  th'  all-powerful  word  shall  hear. 

When  to  the  western  main  the  Sun  descends, 
To  other  lands  arising  day  he  Irpds ; . 
'Yhe  spreading  dawn  another  shepherd  spies, 
'llie  wakeful  flocks  from  their  warm  folds  arise  ; 
Refresh'd,  the  peasant  seeks  iiis  early  toil, 
And  bids  the  plough  correct  the  follow  soiL 
While  we  in  sleep's  embraces  waste  the  night. 
The  climes  oppos'd  enjoy  meridian  light : 
And  when  those  lands  the  busy  Sun  forsakes, 
"U^lth  us  again  the  rosy  morning  wakes ; 
In  lazy  sleep  the  night  roUs  swift  away. 
And  neither  clime  laments  his  absent  ray. 

When  the  pure  soul  is  from  the  body  flown, . 
No  more  shall  Night's  alternate  reign  be  known : 
The  Sun  no  more  shall  rolling  light  bestow, 
But  from  th'  Almighty  streams  of  glory  flow. 
Oh,  may  some  nobler  thought  my  soul  einploy. 
Than  en)pty,  transient,  sublunary  joy  ! 
The  stars  shall  drop,  the  Sun  shall  lose  his  flame} 
But  thou,  O  God,  for  ever  shine  the  same. 


THOUGHT  ON  ETERNITY. 

Ere  the  foundations  of  the  world  Were  laid. 
Ere  kindling  light  th'  Almiglit}' word  obey'd. 
Thou  wert ;  and  when  the  subterraneous  flame 
Shall  burst  its  priton,  and  devour  this  frame. 
From  angry  Heaven  when  the  keen  lightning  fles. 
When  fervent  heat  dissolves  the  melting  skies, 
lliou  still  Shalt  be ;  still  a&  thou  wert  bet'ure, 
And  know  no  change,  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 
O  endless  thought !  divine  Etcniity 
Th'  immortal  soul  shares  but  a  part  of  thee  ; 
For  thou  wert  present  when  our  life  began, 
Wlien  the  warm  dust  »hot  up  in  breathing  man. 

Ah  !  what  is  life  ?  with  ills  encompass'd  rouad^ 
Amidst  our  hopes.  Fate  strikes  the  sudden  wound  i 
To  day  the  statesman  of  new  honour  dreams. 
To  morrow  Death  destroys  his  airy  schemes;        • 
Is  mouldy  treasure  in  thy  chest  confln'd  ?  . 
Tliink,  all  that  treasure  thou  mu.<*t  leave  behind  ; 
Thy  heir  wiUi  smiles  shall  view  thy  blazufiM  hearse. 
And  all  thy  hoards  with  lavish  hand  disperse. 
Should  certain  Fate  th'  impending  blow  delay. 
Thy  mirth  will  si'kuii,  and  thy  bloom  decay; 
Then  feeble  age  will  all  thy  nerves  disarm, 
No  more  thy  blocnl  its  narrow  channels  warm. 
Who  theu  «t)uld  wish  to  stretch  this  narrow  ipaa, 
To  sufl'cr  liff  beyond  the  date  of  man  ? 

The  virttiouH  soul  pursues  a  nobler  aim, 
And  ii£u  nigajcds  but  as  a  fleeting  dreaoi  i 
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t%e  Imigs  to  wake,  anci  tvisto  to  fti  Q«t« 

To  Uuncf)  from  Earth  into  Etprni^. 

For,  while  the  bonndlefli  theme  extends  dur  thonghtf 

Ten  thousand  thousand  rolling  yean  are  nought 


SPIGRAMMATICAL  EXPOSTULATION'. 

FaoM  Mobock  and  from  Hawkubite^ 

Good  Lofd,  delirer  me !. 
Who  wander  through  the  streets  hy  n^ht.. 

Committing  cruelty. 
Hiey  slash  our  sons  with  bloody  km?Ql^ 

And  on  our  daughtets  fid! ; 
Avd  if  they  ravish  not  our  wires. 

We  have  good  luck  withal. 
Coaches  and  ehatrs  they  overturn, 

Nay^  carts  most  easily : 
Therefore  from  Gog,  and  eke  Magog, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  me ! 


EPITAPH  OF  BY'HVnnS. 

Haas  lies  a  round  woman,  who  thought  mighty 

odd 
Et^  word  she  e'er  heard  in  this  church  aboutQod. 
To  convinoe  her  of  God,  the  good  dean  did  endea- 
vour. 
But  still  m  her  hear^  she  held  Nature  more  clever, 
Tho*  he  talked  much  of  lartue  her  bead  always  run 
TTpon  something  or  other,  she  found  better /vn. 
For  the  dame,  by  her  skill  in  affairs  astronomical, 
Imagtn'd,  to  liv«  in  the  clouds  was  but  conaeaL 
Jn  this  world,  she  despis'd  every  soul  khe  met  here, 
And,  BOW  she's  in  t'  other,  she  thinks  it  but  queer. 


MY  Otry  EPITAPH. 
Xirs  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it ; 
I  thought  so  onoe,  but  now  1  know  it. 

A  MOTTO 
Toa  THE  orsaA  op  mut^ivs  scjbvola  K 

Wro  here  blames  words,  or  verses,  songs,  or  singers, 
tike  Matins  Sosvola  will  bum  his  fingers. 

A   rOBM. 

Kulla  ]i1acere  din,  nee  viyere  carmina  poarant. 

Que  scrtbuntur  acjuse  potoribus. 
Qr  happiness  terrestrial,  and  the  source 
Whence  human  pleasures  flow,  siog,  heavenly 

Muse; 
f)f  sparkling  juices,  of  th*  enlivening  gmpe, 
Whose  qnickcniug  taste  adds  vigour  to  the  soul. 
Whose  sovereign  power  revives  decaying  Nature^ 
>nd  thaws  the  frozen  blood  of  hoary  Ajre, ' 
A  kindly  warmth  diffusing 2— youthful  fires 
Gild  his  dim  eyes,  and  paint  with  ruddy  hue 

'  Annexed,  in  l712,toQay»aWonderf«l  Prophecy^ 
Ice.  a  humorous  treatise  on  tb«  Mohocks. 
'    '  An  bpcia  by  Mr.  Kolli,  performed  in  1721. 


His  wrinkled  vinge,  ghastly  wan  before  s 

Cordial  restorative  to  mortal  man, 

With  copious-hand  by  bounteous  |^  beitow'd! 

Bacchus  divine,  aid  my  advanturoos  aoQg, 
That  xsith  no  middle  fif^ht  miendt  to  mm  : 
In^ir'd,  sublime,  oif  Pegasean  wing, 
By  thee  upborne,  I  draw  ^ftltonic  air. 

When  fumy  vapours  clog  oat  loaded  brows 
WithfurTow'dlro#ns,-  when  stupid,  downcast  cyes^ 
Th*  external  symptoms  of  remorse  within. 
Express  our  grief;  or  when  in  sullen  dump^ 
With  head  incumbent  on  expanded  psJm, 
Moping  we  sit,  in  silent  sorrow  drown*d  • 
Whether  inveigling  Hymen  has  trapsiiin'd 
Th'  unwary  youth,  and  tied  the  Gordian  kool 
Of  jangling  wedlock  not  to  be  dissolved  i 
Worry*d  ail  day  by  loud  Xantippe's  dia» 
Who  Ails  not  to  exalt  him  to  the  stars, 
Aad  fix  him  there  among  the  branched  crew 
(Taurus  and  Aries,  and  Capricorn,  ^ 
The  greatest  monsters  of  the  Zodiac) : 
Or  for  the  lo«  of  anxious  woridly  pdf. 
Or  Caelia's  scornful  slights,  and  cold  disdaio. 
Which  check'd  his  amorous  flame  with  coy  repulse; 
The  worst  events  that  mortals  can  bcTfisU : 
By  cares  depressed,  m  pensive  hyppish  tf  ood. 
With  slowest  {jace  the  tedious  minutes  roll. 
Thy  charming  sight,  but  much  more  charming  gut. 
New  lifo  incites,  and  warms  our  chilly  blood. 
Straight  with  pert  looks,we  raise  our  droopfaa^firOBts, 
And  pour  in  crystal  pure,  thy  purer  jnioef— 
With  cheerful  countenance  and  steady  hand 
Raise  it  lip-high,  then  fix  the  spacious  rim 
To  the  expecting  mouth  ;<-nrith  grateful  taste. 
The  ebbing  wine  glides  smifUy  o*cr  the  tQugne; 
The  circling  blood  with  quicker  motiao  flies : 
Such  is  thy  pow^ol  influcnco,  thou  straight 
Dispeirst  those  clouds,  that,  louring  dark,  ecUps'd 
The  whikMn  glories  of  the  gladsome  face  ;-^ 
While  dimpled  checks,  and  sparkling,  rolling  eyei^ 
Thy  cheering  virtufs  and  thy  worth  proclaim. 
So  mists  and  exhalations  that  arise 
From  hil/s  or  steamtf  lake,  dusty  or  grejf, 
^  Pre^l ;  till  Phoebus  sheds  TItanian  rays, 
And^tnts  their  fleecy  sikirts  with  shining  goM: 
Unable  to  resirt,  the  foggy  damps, 
Tliali  veil'd  the  surface  of  the  verdant  fields. 
At  the  god*s  penetrating  beams  disperse ; 
The  Earth  again  ui  former  beauty  smiles; 
In  gaudiest  Kvery  drest,  all  gay  and  clear. 

When  disappointed  Strephon  meets  repulse, 
Scoff'd  at,  despisM,  in  melancholic  mood. 
Joyless  he  wastes  in  sighs  the  lazy  hours ; 
Till,  reinforc'd  by  thy  most  potent  aid, 
He  storms  the  breach,  and  u  ins  the  beanleoos  fort* 

To  pay  thee  homage,  and  receive  thy  blesriag. 
The  British  seaman  quits  his  native  shore. 
And  ventures  through  the  trackless,  deep  abys8| 
Plowing  th(>  ocean,  uhile  the  npbeav'd  oak, 
"  With  lieaked  prow,  rides  tilting  o'er  the  wares;'* 
Shoi'k*d  by  tompestuoiis  jarring  winds,  she  roUs 
In  dangers  imminent,  till  she  arri^'es  fsmee. 

At  those  blest  dimes  thou  fovour'st  with  thy  pre* 
Whether  at  LusiUnia's  sultry  coasts 
Or  lofty  TeneriC  Palma,  Ferfo, 
Provence,  or  at  the  CcJtiberian  shores; 
With  gaxing  pleasure  aad  astonishment 
At  Poradise  (scat  of  our  ancient  sire) 
He  thinks  himself  airir'd ;  the  purple  l^rap^s^ 
In  largest  dusters  pendaaft,  giace  the  vines 
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Inuiiiarmii )  fitfieUsgrtliflqttcuidvHd 
Tbejr  with  implieit  curlt  the  oak  entwine. 
And  load  with  fruit  dmne  his  mreadiof  boaghs; 
Siffat  mogtdelicioas  1  not  an  irinome  thdogbty 
Or  of  left  native  ble,  or  absent  fr^pnds. 
Or  deamt  wi(«(,  or  tender  suehia;  babe, 
His  kiadly-trcacherons  mcfnory  now  pfcaentt; 
The  jovial  god  has  left  nu  room  for  caret. 

GelesU^U  qiior  1  thon  that  didst  raspire 
Maro  and  Flaccas,  mid  the  Orecian  bard. 
With  lofty  aambov,  and  herok  atnint 
Vnparallet*d ;  with  Hoqnenoe  proAmnd; 
And  argnments  convictive,  dim  enforce 
Faai*d  Tally,  and  Demotthanes  renown'd : 
Kimioty  fiist  hm*A  m  Latin  8oog»  in  t^n 
Drew  Heliconian  streams,  ungrateful  whet 
To  jaded  Mule,  and  oft,  with  vain  attempt, 
Heroic  acts,  In  flagging  nnmberB  dull, 
\Vlth  pams  e9ny>d ;  but,  abject  still  aqd  low. 
His  unrecruited  Muse  could  never  reach 
The  mighty  theme,  till,  from  the  purple  fount 
Of  bright  Leiuran  fire,  her  barren  drought 
He  quench'd  and  with  inspiring  nectaroos  juice 
Her  drooping;  spirits  cheered ; — aloft  she  towers, 
Bonie  oil  stiff  pennons,  and  of  war^  alarms. 
And  trophies  won,  in  loftiest  numbers  sings. 
ni<  thou  the  bero*s  breast  to  martial  acts, 
And  resolution  bold,  and  aniour  brave, 
EsGcit'st:  thou  check'st  inglorious,  lolling  ease» 
And  sluggish  minds  with  gencro«is  fires  inflam*st 
C>  thou  Uiat  first  my  quickened  soul  didst  warm, 
Still  with  Iby  aid  assist  me,  that  thy  pnusOi 
Thy  univernl  sway  o*et  all  the  world, 
In  everlasting  numbers,  like  the  theme, 
I  may  record,  and  sing  thy  matchless  worth. 

Had  the  Ojoonian  banl  thy  praise  rehc^n*d» 
His  Muse  had  yet  retained  her  wonted  height ; 
Such  as  of  latco*er  Blenheim's  field  she  soared 
Aerial :  now  in  Aricontnn  bogs 
She  lies  inglorious  floundering,  like  her  theme 
Languid  and  faint,  and  on  damp  wing,  immerg'd 
In  acid  jnire,  in  vain  attempts  to  rise. 

With  what  sablimest  joy  from  noisy  town, 
AtmrUseat,  Lucretflus  retired : 
Flaccns,  nntainted  by  perplexing  earea, 
Where  tbe  white  popUr,  and  the  Iof>y  pine. 
Join  neighbouring  boughs,  sweet  hospitable  shade 
Creating,  from  Phcebean  raj's  secure', 
A  cool  retreat,  with  few  well-chosen  friends. 
On  flovt^  mead  recumbent,  spent  the' hours 
In  mirth  innocuous,  and  alternate  verse  I 
With  iuse«  iutrrwoven.  poplar  wreaths 
Their  temples  bind,  dres  of  sylvestrian  go<ls ! 
Choicest  nectarean  juice  crownM  largest  bowls. 
And  overiook*d  the  brim,  allnring  sight. 
Of  fragrant  soent,  aUractave,  ta«te  divine  I 
Whither  from  Formian  grape  depnss'd,  Falem, 
Or  Setin,  Massic,  Oauran,  or  Sabine, 
Ixsbtan  or  Cmcuban,  the  cheering  howl  fwit 

Mo»*d  briskly  round,  and  spurred  th(*ir  hrightenM 
To  sing  Maecenas'  praise,  their  patron  kiud. 

But  we  not  as  our  pristine  sires  repair 
T*  umbmgeoos  grot  or  vale ;  bat,  when  the  Sun 
Faintly  from  western  skies  his  rays  oblkpie 
Darts  lioping,  and  to  Thetis'  watery  lap 
Hastens  in  prone  career,  with  friends  select 
Swiftly  we  hie  to  Devil  *,  young  or  old, 
iucond  and  boon,  where  at  the  entrance  stands 

*  The  DevU»tavc^^  Teaple-bar,  firequanted  by 
kit  friends. 


A  stripling,  who  With  serii^  and  homQ  cringe 
Greets  os  m  whm^ng  speech,  and  accent  bland  ; . 
With  lightest  bound,  and  safe,  unerring  step, 
Be  skips  before,  and  nimbly  climbs  the  stain  s    . 
Melampus  thus,  panting  with  lolling  tongue. 
And  wagging  tail,  gambols,  and  frisks  before 
His  sequent  lord,  from  pensive  walk  returned* 
Whether  In  shady  wood,  or  pasture  green. 
And  amits  his  coming  at  the  wcll-knowh  gate.-** 
Ni^h  to  the  stairs*  asoent,  in  regal  port. 
Sits  a  majestic  dame,  whose  looks  denounce 
Command  and  sovereignty ;  with  hanghty  air. 
And  studied  mien,  in  semicircular  throne 
Enclosed,  she  deals  around  her  dread  commands;  ' 
Behind  her  (dazxUng  sight !)  in  order  rang*d. 
Pile  above  pile,  crystalline  vessels  shine ; 
.Attendant  slaves  with  eager  strides  advance. 
And,  af^  homage  paid,  bawl  out  aloud 
Words  unmtelligibitt,  noise  confus'd  : 
She  knows  the  jargon  sounds,  and  straight  dfescrlbei^ 
In  characters  mysterious,  words  obscnre. 
More  legible  are  algebraic  signs. 
Or  mystic  figures  by  magicians  drawn. 
When  they  invoke  th'  infernal  spirits  aid, 

Drive  hence  the  rode  an'l  barbarous  dissonance 
Of  savage  'llinicians,  and  Croatian  boors  ^ 
The  loud  Centaurian  broils  with  Lapithse 
Sound  hanh  and  grating  to  I/:nacaii  god ; 
Chase  brutal  feuds  of  Belgbn  skippers  hence 
(Amid  their  cups,  whose  innate  temper's  shown ]^ 
In  clumsy  fist  wielding  scymmetrian  knife. 
Who  slash  each  other's  eyes  and  blubber'd  &ce« 
Profbning  Bacchanalian,  solemn  rites : 
Music's  harmooioiis  numbers  better  suit 
Risf^istjvals,  from  instruments  or  voice. 
Or  Gasperini's  hand  the  trembling  string 
Sho^ikl  touch  ;  or  from  the  dulcet  Tuscan  dames. 
Or  i^rbling  Toft*s  far  more  melodious  tongue. 
Sweet  symphonies  should  flow,  the  Delian  god 
For  airy  Bacchus  is  associate  meet. 

The  stairs  ascent  now  gain'd,  our  guide  unbars 
The  door  of  spack>us  room,  and  creeking  chairs 
(To  ear  off«msive)  round  the  table  sets. 
We  sit,  when  thus  ,his  florid  speech  begins : 
^*  Name,  sirs,  the  wine  that  most  invites  your  taste. 
Champaign,  or  Burgundy,  or  Florence  pure. 
Or  Hock  antique,  or  Lisbon  new  or  old, 
Bounleaux,  or  neat  Frem'b  wine,  or  Alicaat** 
For  Bourd<»ux  we  with  voice  unanimoq^ 
Declare  (such  sympathy's  in  boon  compeers). 
He  quits  the  room  alert,  but  soon  returns ; 
One  hand  capacious  glistering  vtssscls  bears 
Resplendent ;  t'  other,  with  ti  grasp  secure, 
A  bottle  (mighty  charge !)  upsmid,  full-fraught 
With  goodly  wine.     He,  with  extended  hand 
Bai$*d  high,  pours  forth  his  sanguine  frothy  juice, 
O'crsprcad  with  bubbles,  dissipated  soon : 
We  straight  to  arms  repair,  experienc'd  chiefs ; 
Now  glasses  clash  with  daises  (charming  sound  f) 
And  glorious  Annans  health,  the  first,  the  bes^ 
Croti'us  the  full  glass ;— at  her  in^iring  name, 
The  sprightly  wine  results,  and  seems  to  smile ; 
With  hearty  zeal,  and  wish  unanimous. 
Her  health  we  drink,  and  in  her  health  our  own^ 

A  paqse  ensues ;  and  now  with  grateful  chat 
W  improve  the  inter\*al ;  and  .ioyoos  mirth 
Fjiga^cs  our  rais'd  souls,  pat  repartee. 
Or  witty  joke,  our  airy  senses  moves 
To  pleasant  laughter ;  straight  the  echoing  room    < 
With  umv'ersMl  peals  and  shouts  resounds. 
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The  TOjal  Jkae,  t»lM  ooasort  of  the  qneen. 
Next  crowns  the  rubyM  nectar,  all  whose  bliss 
In  Annans  placM : — with  sympathetic  flame, 
And  mutual  endearments,  all  her  joys, 
Like  the  kind  turtle's  pure  untainted  love, 
Centre  in  him,  who  shares  the  grateful  hearts 
Of  loyal  subjects  with  his  sovereign  quern ; 
For,  by  his  prudent  care,  united  shores 
Were  sav*d  from  hostile  fleets  invasion  dire* 

The  hero  Marlborough  next^  whose  vast  exploits 
Fame's  clarion  sounds;  fresh  iHurols,  triumphs  new, 
IVe  wish,  like  those  he  won  at  Uuchstets  field. 

Next  Devonshire  illustrious,  who  from  race 
Of  noblest  patriots  sprang,  whose  worthy  soul 
Is  with  each  fair  and  virtuous  gift  adom'd. 
That  shone  in  his  most  worthy  ancestors : 
For  then  distinct  in  separate  breasts  were  seen 
Virtues  distinct,  hut  all  in  him  unite. 

Prudent  Godolphin,  of  the  nation's  weal 
Frugal,  but  free  and  generous  of  his  ovm^ 
Vext  crowns  the  bowl,  with  faithful  Sunderland, 
And  Halifat,  the  Muses*  darling  son. 
In  whom  conspicuous,  with  full  lustre,  shine 
The  surest  judgment,  and  the  brightest  wit. 
Himself  Msecenas  and  a  Flaccus  too — 
And  all  the  worthies  of  the  British  realm, 
In  order  rangM,  succeed;  such  healths  as  tinge 
The  dulcet  wine  with  a  more  charming  giust 

Now  each  his  mistress  toasts,  by  nhose  bright  eye 
He's  fir'd;  Cosmelia  fair,  or  Dulcibcll', 
Or  Sylvia,  comely  black,  with  jetty  eyes 
Piercing;  or  airy  Caelia,  sprightly  maid  ! — 
Insensibly  thus  flow  unnumbcrM  hours ; 
Glass  succeeds  glass,  till  the  Dircean  god 
Shines  in  our  eyes,  and  with  his  fulgent  rays 
■Knlightcn» our  glad  looks  with  lovely  dye; 
All  blithe  and  jolly,  that,  like  Arthur's  knights, 
Of  rotund  table,  famM  in  old  records. 
Now  most  we  seeni'd — such  is  the  jjower  of  Wink. 

Thus  we  the  winged  hours  in  harmless  mirth 
And  joys  unsully'd  pass,  till  humid  Night 
Has  half  her  race  performed ;  now  alt  abroad 
Is  hush*d  and  silent,  nor  the  nimbling  noise 
Of  coach  or  cart,  or  smoky  linkjboy's  call, 
Is  heard — ^but  uni venal  silencer  reigns: 
When  we  in  merry  plight,  airy  and  gay. 
Surprised  to  find  the  hours  so  swiftly  fly, 
With  hasty  knock,  or  twang  of  pendant  cord. 
Alarm  the  drowsy  3'outh  from  slumbering  nod; 
Startled  he  flies,  and  stumbles  o'er  the  stairs 
F.rron«ou8  and  with  busy  knuckles  plies 
His  yet  chmg  eye-lids,  and  with  staggering  reel 
Kntcrs  confused,  and,  muttering,  a&ks  onr  wills; 
When  we  with  liberal  hat»d  the  score  discharge, 
And  homeward  each  his  course  with  steady  step 
Unerring  steers,  of  cares  and  coin  bcK-ft 


LAMEyTATIOK  OF  GLUMDALCUJCH 

POR  TUB   LOSS   OP  CaILDftlC^ 
A   PASTOR  At.. 

SooM  as  Olumdalcliteh  miss'd  her  pleasing  care. 
She  wept,  she  blubbered,  and  she  tore  her  hair. 

^  In  Paulkner^s  edition  this  poem  is  ascribed  to 
Pope,  and  the  Lilliputian  Ode  to  Arbuthnot 


No  British  mist  sineerfr  grief  has  kndwn,  • 

Her  squirrel  missing,  or  her  sparrow  flown. 

She  furl'd  her  sampler,  and  hauPd  in  her  thread. 

And  stuck  her  needle  into  Grildrig's  bed; 

Then  spread  her  hands,  and  with  a  bounce  let  fall 

Her  baby,  likti  the  giant  in  Cruildhall. 

In  peals  of  thunder  now  she  roars,  and  now 

She  gently  a  himpcrs  like  a  lowing  cow : 

Yet  lovely  in  ber  sorrow  still  app<>ars ; 

Her  locks  dishcvclPd,  and  her  flood  of  tears. 

Seem  like  the  lofty  barn  of  some  rich  swain. 

When  fronvthe  thatch  drips  fast  a  shower  of  lan. 

In  vain  she  searched  each  cranny  of  the  house. 
Each  gaping  chink  impervious  to  a  mouse. 
"  Was  it  for  this,"  (she  cry 'd)  "  with  daily  care 
Within  thy  reach  I  set  tbo  vinegar ; 
And  fiird  the  cruet  with  the  acid  tide. 
While  pepper -water  worms  thy  bait  supply'd. 
Where  twiuM  the  silver  eel  around  thy  hook. 
And  all  the  little  monsters  of  the  brook  ? 
Sure  .in  that  lake  he  dropt !  my  Grilly's  Trown^d  !**-• 
She  draggM  the  cruet,  but  no  Grildrig  found. 

**  Vain  is  thy  courage,  Grilly,  vain  thy  boast  t 
But  little  creatures  enterprize  the  most 
Trembling,  Tve  seen  thee  dare  tlui  kitten's  paw. 
Nay,  mix  with  children  as  they  playM  at  taw. 
Nor  fcar'd  the  marbles,  as  they  boiiudiug  fiuw  ; 
Marbles  to  them,  but  roiling  rtxrks  to  you. 

"  Why  did  I  trust  thee  with  thatgiudy  youth  I 
Who  from  a  page  can  ever  learn  the  trutli? 
VersM  in  court-trieks,  that  money -loving  boy 
To  some  lurd^s  daughter  sold  the  living  toy  j 
Or  rent  him  limb  fi-om  limb  in  a-uel  play. 
As  children  tear  the  wuigs  of  flies  away.    - 
From  place  to  place  o'er  Brob<lingnag  Til  roan^ 
And  ne\er  w ill  return,  or  bring  Uiee  home. 
But  who  hath  eyes  to  trace  the  pa&iing  wind? 
How  then  thy  fairy  footstt  ps  can  I  fmd  ?    . 
Dost  thou  bewilder'd  w  audcr  all  alone. 
In  the  gre.cn  thicket  of  a  mosby  stone; 
Or,  tunibb'd  fiuui  the  toadHtuol's  slijiperj-  round. 
Perhaps  all  maimVl,  lie  grcivt ling  on  the  ground? 
Dost  thou,  cmbosom'd  in  the  lovtly  rose, 
•Or  sunk  within  the  peach's  dow  n,  repose  ? 
Within  tht-  king  cup  if  thy  limbs  are  spread. 
Or  in  the  golden  covvsJip's  velvet  head  : 
O  show  nn\  Flora,  'midst  those  suects,  the  flower 
V\  here  sleeps  my  GriUlriif  in  his  fragrant  bower  I 

**  But  ah  !  I  fear  thy  little  fancy  ruvcs 
On  little  ftinales,  and  on  little  hjves; 
Thy  piumy  chiltinn,  and  tl.y  tiuy  bpouse. 
The  baby  play!  hiu;;s  that  adorn  thy  house, 
Dtiors.  windoMs,  ehinmeys,  and  the  spacious  room? 
Equal  in  size  to  cells  of  honrViombs. 
Uast  thou  for  these  now  ventured  from  the  shore, 
Thy  bark  a  beau -shell,  ami  a  straw  thy  oar  ? 
Cr  in  thy  bos  now  bounding  on  the  main? 
Shull  I  ne'er  bear  thyself  aud  house  again? 
And  shall  I  s<.'t  thee  on  my  hand  no  more. 
To  see  thee  leap  the  lines,  and  traverse  oVr 
3Tv  spacious  palm  ?  of  stature  scarce  a  spa% 
Mimic  the  actions  of  a  real  man  ? 
No  more  behold  thee  turn  my  watch's  key, 
As  Si'aman  at  a  capstan  anchors  weigh  ? 
How  wast  thou  wont  to  walk  with  cautious  "trea*^ 
A  dish  of  tea,  like  milk'pail,  on  thy  head  \ 
How  chase  the  mite  that  bore  thy  checbcaway. 
And  keep  the  rolling  m.iggot  at  a  bay  !" 

t^hc  i-aid ;  but  broken  accents  stopt  her  voice. 
Soft  as  Uie  speaking-trumpet's  ui«Uuw  noise*. 
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She  aobbM  a  Ktonn.  and  wipM  her  ikmmg  eyes. 
Which  seem'd  like  two  broad  fiins  in  misty  skiet  *— 
O!  squander  not  thy  grief;  those  tears  coinmaid 
To  weep  upo«  our  cod  in  Newfoundland: 
The  plenteous  pickle  shall  preserve  the  fish. 
And  Europe  taste  thy  sorrows  in  a  '*'-'' 


TO  flOT2VBl/5  FLESTRiy, 

TBB  MAN-MOUirrAIM. 

A  LILLIPOTUS  OOB. 


Iw  amaze 
Loat,  I  gaze. 
Can  onr  eyes 
Reach  thy  si^te? 
May  my  lays 
Swell  with  praise. 
Worthy  thee !" 
Worthy  me ! 
Muse,  inspire 
All  thy  fire! 
Bards  of  old 
Of  him  told. 
When  they  said 
Atlas'  head 
Propt  the  skies : 
See!    and  believe  your 


eyes 


See  htm  stride 
Valleys  wide : 
Over  woods, 
Over  floo<ls. 
Wh(tn  he  treads, 
Moimtains*  heads 
Groan  and  shake : 
Armies  quake. 


Lest  his  spurn 
Overturn 
Man  and  steed. 
Troops,  take  heed ! 
Left  and  right 
Speed  your  flight ! 
Lest  an  host 
Beneath  his  foot  be  lost 


TumM  aside 
From  his  hide, 
Safe  from  wound 
Darts  rebound. 
From  his  nose 
Clouds i)e  blows; 
When  he  speaks, 
Thunder  breiiks ! 
When  be  eats, 
Famine  threats ! 
When  he  drinks, 
Neptune  shrinks ! 
Nigh  thy  ear, 
In  mid  air, 
On  thy  hand. 
Let  me  stand. 
So  shall  I 


Undid  creation  *  at  a  jirk. 

And  of  ^  redemption  made  damn*d  work. 

Then  took  hts  Muse  at  once,  and  dipt  her 

Full  in  the  middle  of  the  Scripture. 

What  wonders  there  the  man,  grown  old,  did ! 

Stemhold  himself  he  out-Stemholded, 

Made  David  ^^  seem  so  mad  and  freakish, 

All  thought  hi  vi  just  what  thought  king  Achish. 

No  mortal  read  his  Solomon  ^^ 

But  judgM  Ite*boam  his  oWn  son. 

Moses  he  serv'd  as  Moses  Pharaoh, 

And  Deborah  ^*,  as  she  Sise-rah  : 

Made  Jeremy  *?  full  sore  to  cry, 

And  Job  ^*  himself  curse  God  and  die. 

What  punishment  all  this  must  follow  ^ 
Shall  Arthur  use  him  like  king  Tolto? 
Shall  David  as  Uriah  slay  him  ? 
Or  d'ex'trous  Deborah  Sisera-him? 
Or  shall  Eliza  lay  a  plot. 
To  treat  him  like  her  sister  Scot  ? 
Shall  William  dub  his  better  end  *S 
Or  Marlborough  serve  him  like  9.  friend  f 
No ! — none  of  these ! — Heaven  spare  his  life  I 
But  send  him,  honest  Job,  thy  wife ! 

*  Creation,  a  poem,  in  seven  books. 

*  Redemption,  another  heroic  poem,  ia  six 
books. 

^'*  Translation  of  all  the  Psalms* 

"  Canticles  and  Erclcsiastes. 

*'  Paraphrase  of  the  Canticles  of  Moses  and 
Deborah,  &c. 

»•  The  Lamentations 

*♦  Tbe  whole  book  of  Job,  a  poem. 

>^  Kick  him  on  tlie  breech,  not  knight  him  o» 
the  shoulder* 


t«ky. 

(Lody  poet ! )  touch  the 


VERSES 

TO   BB   PLACED  UNDER  THE   PICrUBB   Of 

SIR  RICHARD  BLACKMORE, 
bncland's  abch-post  ; 

«0!rrAINI?(C  A  COMPLXTB  CATALOGUE  OP  MIS  WORKS. 

See  who  ne'er  was,  nor  will  be,  half  read : 
Who  first  sang  Arthur  \  then  sang  Alfred  * ; 
PraisM  Sfreat  Eliza '  in  God»s  angt  r, 
TSII  all  true  Englishmen  cry*d,  "  Hang  her!'* 
Made  William's  virtues  wipe  the  bare  a— 
And  hangVl  up  Marlborough  in  arras  * ; 
Then,  hisi'd  from  Earth,  grew  heavenly  quite  1 
Made  every  reader  cUriic  the  light  • : 
Maurd  human  wit  in  one  thick  satire  *, 
Vext,  in  three  books,  spoil'd  human  nature ' ; 

*  Two  heroic  poems,  in  folio,  twenty  books. 

*  Heroic  poem,  in  twelve  books. 

'  Heroic  poem,  in  folio,  t^n  books.' 

*  Instructions    to   Vanderbank,    a   tapestry- 
weaver. 

*  Hymn  to  the  Light. 

*  Satire  against  Wit. 

'  Of  the  Nature  of  Man. 


A  RECEIPT  FOR  STEWING  VEAL 

WITH  MOTES  Sr  THE  AUTHOR. 

Take  a  knuckle  of  veal ; 

You  may  buy  it,  or  steal. 
In  a  few  pieces  cut  it: 
In  a  stewing  pan  put  it. 
Salt,  pepper,  and  mace, 

Must  season  this  knuckle ; 
Then  what's  join'd  to  a  plat« ' 

With  other  herUs  niuckle ; 
That  which  killed  king  Will  •  ^ 
And  what  never  standst  still  K 
Some  sprigs*  of  that  bed 
Where  children  arc  bred, 
Which  much  you  will  mensi,  if 
Both  spinnage  and  endive. 
And  lettuce,  and  beet. 
With  marygold  meet. 
Put  no  water  at  all ; 
For  it  maketh  things  small. 
Which,  lest  it  should  happen^ 
A  close  cover  clap  on. 
Put  this  pot  of  Wood's  metal  * 
In  a  hot  boiling  kettle, 

'  Vulgo,  salary.  ■  Supposed  sorreL 

*  This  is  by  Dr.  Bentley  thought  to  b^  time,  or 
thyme. 

*  Parsley.     Vide  Chamberbyne. 

*  Of  this  conipo<>ition,  see*  the  works  of  the  Cop- 
,per-farthing  Dean* 
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Aim!  there  let  it  be 

(Mafk  the  doctrine  I  teach) 
AU>ut— let  me  see    ■ 

I'hrii'e  es  long  as  you  preach  *; 
Soskiinming  the  fat  off. 
Say  grace  with  your  hat  off, 
O,  then !  with  what  rapture 
Will  it  fill  dean  and  chapter !  . 


ACIS  AND  G  A  LATE  J. 

A  SERES  ATA. 
TUB  MVSIC  BY  MR.  'BANDXt. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

A  rural  proj^pect,  divcnitfied  with  rocks,  groTcs, 

and  a  river.     Acts  and  Galatea  seated   by  a 

fountain.      Chonw  of  nymplia  and  shepherds, 

diittributed  about  the  landscape ;  and  Polypbe- 

\     moB  discovered  sitting  upon  a  mountain. 

CHORUS. 

O  Tiffc  plrasnre  oC  the  plains ! 
Happy  nymphs  and  happy  sw.iins 
(Hamilt»s,  merry,  free,  am)  gay) 
Dance  and  sport  the  hours  aw4y. 
For  us  the.  zephyr  blows. 
For  us  distils  the  dew, 
For  us  uufulds  the  roM, 

And  flowers  display  their  hue : 
For  us  the  winters  rain ; 
For  us  the  summers  shine  ; 
Spring  swells  ibr  us  the  gmin. 
And  autumn  bleeds  the  vine. 


Da  Capo, 


B»CITATIV£. 


Ye  verdant  plains,  and  woody  mountains, 
Purling  streams,  and  bubi)rmg  ibtiiitains. 
Ye  painted  glories  of  the  field, 
Vain  are  Uie  pleasures  which  you  yield  j 
Too  thin  the  shadow  of  the  grore. 
Too  faint  the  gales,  too  cool  my  love. 

AIR.^ 

Hush,  yon  pretty  warbling  choir. 

Your  thriiUng  strains 

Awake  tny  pnins. 
And  kindle  fierce  desire : 
Cease  your  kong,  and  t'ikc  your  flight; 


Sring  back  my  Acid  to  my  iight. 


Ba  Capo, 


Where  shall  I  seek  the  eharming  fiiir  } 
Direct  the  way,  kind  genius  of  the  mouDtnins  : 

O  tell  me  if  you  sa\v  my  drnr  ( 
Seeks  she  the  grovci,  ur  bathes  in  crystal  fountain^  ? 

IJa  Cupo. 

lEClTATIVE. 
DAMOM. 

Stay,  fhepherd,  stay ! 
See  how  thy  ffecks  in  yonder  vaUey  stray. 
What  means  this  niclancholy  air  ? 
"So  more  thy  tuneful  pipe  wc  hoar. 

*  Which  wa  Qippose  to  be  near  four  hours. 


Att. 


Shepherd,  what  art  thou  poitmf  « 
Heedless  running  to  thy  ruin  ? 

Share  our  joy,  oor  pleasure  sharf: 
Leave  thv  passkm  till  to  morrow  ; 
,  Let  the  day  be  free  from  sorrow, 
Free  from  love,  and  free  froot  caie. 


DkC^^ 


HBCITATIVS. 
ACIS. 

Lo,  here,  my  love! 
Turn,  Galatea,  hither  turn  thine  eyes  ; 
See  at  thy  feet  the  looging  Ads  lies  1 

AIR. 

Love Jn  her  eyes  sits  playing^ 

And  sheds  delicious  death  ; 
Love  in  her  lips  is  straying. 

And  waitlmg  in  her  breath : 
Love  on  her  breast  sits  pantmg. 

And  smelb  with  soft  desire : 
Kor  grace,  nor  charm,  is  wanting 

1*0  set  the  heart  on  fire. 

BBCITATire. 
CALATRA. 

O !  didst  thou  know  the  pains  of  abtaoi  lof«; 
Acis  would  ne*er  from  Galatea  rove. 

Alt. 

As  when  the  dm-e 

I>ameiits  his  love, 
.  All  on  th«  naked  spray  ; 

When  he  returns. 

No  more  she  mourns, 
But  loves  the  livelong  day. 

Billing,  cooing, 

Panting,  wooing. 
Melting  murmurs  fill  the  grove ; 
Melting  murmurs,  lasting  love. 

rUET. 
ACTS  hVt  GALATBA. 

Tfappy  we  ! 
What  joys  I  feel !— What  chams  I  see  f 
Of  all  youths,  thou  dearest  boy ! 

Of  all  nymphs,  thou  brightest  fairl 
Thou  all  my  bliss,  thou  all  my  joy ! 

.  COOBUS. 

Haj^y  we,  &c. 


PART  THE  SKCONIX 

A   C05CEltT0   ON  THS  0*CA!f. 
CIIOBUB. 

WanTciiED  lovers !'  Fate  has  pasiM 
This  !«ad  decree:  "  No  joy  shall  last?* 
Wretched  lovers !  quit  your  dream; 
Behold  the  monster  Polypheme! 
See  M  hat  ample  strides  he  takes; 
The  mountain  nods,  the  forest  shakes; 
The  V  aves  run  frightenM  to  the  sliores  i 
Hark  1  how  the  thundering  giant  roars  t 

BECITATIVB  ACCOMTRNIBSw 

poivmnic. 

I  rage,  I  melt,  I  bum ! 
The  feeble  god  has  stabb*d  me  to  the 

lliou  trusty  pine, 
Prop  of  my  godlike  steps,  I  Ity  thet  ^. 
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Bring  me  a  hundi^  reeds,  of  decent  growth, 
I'o  make  a  pipe  for  my  capacious  mouth  ; 
In.  soft  enchanting  accents  let  me  breathe 
Sweet  Galatea's  beauty,  and  my  love. 


O  ruddier  than  the  cherry ! 

O  sweeter  than  the  berry ! 

O  nymph,  more  bright 

Than  moon-shine  night, 
Like  kidlings  blithe  and  merry ! 
Hipe  as  the  melting  cluster ! 
No  lily  has  such  lustre  ; 

Yet  hard  to  tame 

As  raging  flame, 
And  fierte  as  storms  that  bluster  I 


DaO^ 


aBCITArlVE. 


row. 


POLTPHBMCJS,   GALATEA. 

Whither,  fairest,  art  thou  running. 
Still  my  warm  embraces  shunning  ^ 
The  lion  calls  not  to  his  prey  ; 
Nor  bids  the  wolf  the  lambkin,  stay. 
Thee  Pblyphemus,  great  as  Jovc^ 
Calls  to  empire,  and  to  love : 

To  his  palace  in  the  rock, 

Td  his  dairy,  to  his  flock ; 

To  the  grape  of  purple  hue, 

To  the  plumb  of  fckmj  bine; 
Wildings  which  expecting  stand. 
Proud  to  be  gatherM  by  thy  hand. 
Of  infant  limbs  to  make  my  food, 
And  swill  firll  draughts  of  human  blood ! 
Go,  monster!  bid  some  other  guest: 
I  k>ath  the  host ;  I  loath  the  feast. 


'  PdfYPHfiMUS. 

Cease  to  beauty  to  be  suing : 
Ever  wbiuing  love  disdaining, 

Let  the  bravo,  their  aims  pursuing, 
Still  be  conquering,  not  complaining. 


PAMOK. 

Would  you  gain  the  tender  creature  ? 
Softly,  gently,  kindly  treat  her : 

Suffering  is  the  lover*s  part : 
Beauty  by  constraint  possessing, 
You  enjoy  but  half  the  bles.^'iiig. 

Lifeless  charms  without  the  heart 


AIB* 
DAMOtf. 

Consider,  fond  shepherd, 

-  How  fleeting's  the  pleasure. 
That  flatters  our  hopes 

In  pursuit  of  the  fair : 
The  joys  that  attend  it, 

By  moments  we  measure; 
But  life  is  too  little 

To  measure  our  care. 


VaCapa^ 


arcrfA  rrra. 

ACIS. 

His  hideous  love  provokes  my  rage; 
Weak  as  I  am,  1  mu:>t  engage : 
loapirM  with  thy  victorious  charms 
The  god  of  love  will  lend  his  arms. 

AfR. 

Love  sounds  th*  alarm, 

And  Fear  is  a  flying : 
When  beauty's  the  prize. 

What  mortal  fears  dying  ? 
In  defence  of  my  trcasuie, 

I'd  bleed  at  each  vein  : 
Without  Iier  no  pleasure  j 

For  life  is  a  pain. 

VOL.X. 


I>aC<^, 


J)a  Capo. 


RBCrrATIVB. 
GALATEA. 

Cease,  O  cease,  thou  gentle  youth ! 
Trust  my  constancy  and  truth ; 
Trust  my  truth,  and  powers  above^ 
The  powers  prc^tlous  still  to  love. 

Til  10. 

ACIS,  GALAT'JA,  AND  POLTPRSMI. 

ACIS  and  gal.  The  flocks  shall  leave  the  mountains; 
The  woods  the  turtledove. 
The  nymphs  forsake  the  fouutains. 
Ere  I  forsake  my  love.     ' 
POLT.       Torture!  fury!  rage!  despair  I 
I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot  bear  I 
ACIS  and  gal.  Not  showers  to  larks  so  pleasing. 
Nor  sun<4hine  to  the  bee ; 
Not  sleep  to  toil  so  easing. 
As  these  dear  smiles  to  me. 
POLY.     .  Fly  swift,  thou  massy  ruin,  fly  I 
Die,  presumptuous  Acis,  die ! 

ftBCITATIVB. 
ACIS. 

Help,  Galatea  I  help,  ye  parent  gods ! 
And  take  me  dying  to  your  deep  abodea ! 

CHORUS. 

Mourn,  all  ye  Muses !  weep,  ye  swains ! 
Tunc,  tune  your  reeds  to  doleful  strains ! 
Groans,  cries,  and  bowlings,  fill  the  neighbouring 
Ah ! — the  gentle  Acis  is  no  more  I        [shore, 

SONG  AMD  CHOBUi.    * 

GALATEA. 

Must  I  my  Acis  still  bemoan. 
Inglorious  crushed  beneath  that  stone  ? 
Must  the  lovely  charming  youth 
Die  for  his  constancy  aud  truth  ? 
Say,  what  comfort  can  you  find  ? 
For  dark  despair  o'erclouds  my  mind. 

CH01t(79. 

Cease,  Galatea,  cease  to  grieve ; 
Bewail  not,  when  thou  canst  relieve  ? 
Call  forth  thy  power,  employ  thy  art ; 
The  gwldcsssoon  can  heal  thy  smart: 
To  kindred  gods  the  youth  return, 
Through  verdant  plains  to  roll  his  urn. 

aECITATIVE, 
GALATEA. 

»Tis  done :  thus  T  exert  my  powet  divine ; 
Be  thou  immorul,  though  thou  art  Qotfflio& 

AIR. 

Heart,  thou  seat  of  soft  delight  I 
Be  thou  no^a  fountain  bright; 
Purple  be  no  more  thy  blo^. 
Glide  thou  like  a  crystal  flood  ; 

Kk 
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Rock,  thy  hollow  womb  disclose. 
The  bubbling  foantaiii,  lo !  it  flows. 
Through  the  planis^he  joys  to  rove. 
Murmuring  still  his  gentle  love* 

CHORUS. 

6alatca,  dry  thy  tears: 
Acis  now  a  god  appears. 
See  how  h^  rears  him  from  his  bed  | 
See  th^  wreath  that  binds  his  head. 
Hail  I  thou  gentle  murmuring  strcami 
Shepherds'  pleasure,  Muses*  theme; 
Through  the  plain  still  joy  to  rove, 
Mnimuring  still  thy  gentle  iove« 


TRANSLATIONS. 


arORY  OF  ACHELOU3  AND  HERCULES. 

PROM  0VID*8  MSTAMORPHOBSS,    lOOK  IS. 


A%GVHEVT, 

^HBSiios,  returning  from  a  great  hunting-match  in 
Calydon,  b  stopped  from  proceeding  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  river  Achelous.— The  god  of  the 
Stream  courteously  invites  him  into  his  cave, 
where  they  pass  the  time  in  discoursing  of  va- 
rious  metamorphoses.  At  last,  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  such  changes,  he  asserts,  that  he 
has  himself  the  power  of  varying  his  form  within 
certain  limitations,  among  which  he  mentions 
bis  having  lost  one  of  his  horns  when  in  the 
shape  of  a  bull ;  and  this  jgives  rise  to  the  fol- 
lowing story. 

TmtEVS  request!  the  god  to  tdl  his  woes. 
Whence  his  maim'd  brow,  and  whence  his  groans 
When  thus  the  Calydonian  Stream  reply'd,  [arose; 
With  twining  weeds  his  careless  treues  tied : 
"  Ungrateful  is  the  tale ;  for  who  can  bear. 
When  oonqner'd,  to  rehearse  the  shameful  war  ? 
Yet  I'll  the  melancholy  story  trace ; 
So  great  a  conqneror  softens  the  disgrace : 
Nor  was  it  ttill  so  mean  the  prize  to  yield. 
As  great  and  glorious  to  dispute  the  field. 

**  Perfaapi  you  've  heard  of  Deianira's  name, 
For  all  the  country  spoke  her  beauty's  fome. 
Long  was  the  nymph  by  numerous  suitors  woo'd, 
Each  with  address  his  envy*d  hopes  pursued : 
I  join'd  the  loving  band;  to  gain  the  fair, 
Kevcal'd  my  passion  to  her  &ther*s  ear. 
Their  vain  pretensions  all  the  rest  resign; 
Alddes  only  strove  to  equal  mine : 
He  boasts  his  birth  from  Jove,  recounts  his  spoils. 
His  step-dame's  hate  subdued,  and  finish*d  toils. 

'« Can  mortalsthen"  (said  I)'  with  gods  compare  ? 
:Mioldagod;  mine  is  the  watety  care: 
Through  your  wide  realms  I  Uke  my  mazy  way, 
Blanch  into  streams,  and  o'er  the  region  stray : 
^o  fbieign  guest  your  daughter's  charms  ador«c> 
Bnt  one  who  rites  in  yonr  native  ttiores. 
Let  not  bte  punishment  your  pity  move  ; 
hivw^  hale  an  argument  for  love  ^ 


Though  you  your  lifo  froip  fair  Alcmcoa  dretr^ 
Jove's  a  felgn'd  father,  or  by  fraud  a  true. 
Choose  then ;  confess  thy  mother's  honour  lost. 
Or  thy  descent  from  Jove  no  longer  boasL' 

"  While  thus  I  spoke,  he  look*d  with  stem  dis- 
Nor  coald  the  sallies  of  his  wrath  restrain,      [daiii« 
Which  thus  broke  forth :  '  This  arm  decides  our 

right : 
Vanquuh'd  in  words )  be  mine  the  prize  in  fight !' 

"  Bold  he  nish'd  on.     My  honour  to  maintain^ 
I  fling  my  verdant  garments  on  the  plain, 
My  arms  stretch  forth,  my  pliant  limbs  prepare. 
And  with  bent  hands  expect  the  furioos  war. 
O'er  my  sleek  skin  now  gathered  dust  he  throw^ 
And  yellow  sand  his  mighty  muscles  strowa. 
Oft  he  my  neck  and  nimble  legs  assails. 
He  seems  to  grasp  me,  but  as  often  fails : 
Each  part  he  now  invades  with  eager  hand; 
Safe  in  my  bulk,  immoveable  I  stand. 
So  when  loud  storms  break  high,  and  foam  and  roa^ 
Against  some  mole  that  stretches  from  the  shocv ; 
I1ie  firm  foundation  lasting  tempests  braves. 
Defies  the  warring  winds,  and  driving  waves. 

'*  Awhile  we  breathe,  then  forward  rush  amaii^ 
Renew  the  combat,  and  our  ground  maintain ; 
Foot  strove  with  fbot,  I  prone  extend  my  breast. 
Hands  war  with  hands,  and  forehead  Ibrvhead 

press'd. 
Thus  have  I  seen  two  furious  bulls  engage, 
Inflam'd  with  equal  love,  and  equal  rage  ; 
Each  claims  the  fairest  heifer  of  the  grove, 
_  And  conquest  only  can  decide  their  love : 
The  trembling  herds  survey  the  fight  from  fiuw 
HU  victory  decides  th'  important  war. 
Three  times,  in  vain,  he  strove  my  joints  to  wrest ; 
To  force  my  hold,  and  throw  me  firom  his  breast ; 
The  fourth  he  broke  my  gripe,  that  clasp'd  him 

round. 
Then  with  new  fbrce  he  stretch'd  ine  on  the  groondi 
Close  to  my  hmdk  the  mighty  burthen  clung. 
As  if  a  mountain  o'er  my  limbs  were  flung: 

<«  Believe  my  tale ;  nor  do  I,  boastfol,  aiov 
By  feign'd  narration^  to  extol  my  fome. 
No  sooner  fhmi  his  grasp  I  fineedom  get. 
Unlock  my  arms,  that  flow'd  with  trickling  sweat. 
But  quick  he  seized  me,  and  renew'd  the  strife. 
As  my  exhausted  bosom  pants  for  life: 
My  neck  he  gripes,  my  knee  to  earth  hectrains; 
I  fall,  and  bite  the  sand  with  shame  and  pains. 

**  O'er-match'd  in  strength,  to  wiles  and  arts  t 
take. 
And  slip  his  hold,  in  form  of  speckled  snake  ; 
Who,  when  I  wreathed  m  spires  m^  body  mmd. 
Or  show'd  my  foricy  tongue  with  hissing  sound. 
Smiles  at  my  threats.  *  Such  fbes  my  cradle  knew,*- 
He  cries ;  '  dire  snakes  my  infont  band  d*erthrsw  ; 
A  dragon's  form  might  other  oonqoests  gain  ; 
To  war  with  me  you  take  that  shape  in  vain. 
Art  thou  proportioned  to  the  Hydra's  length. 
Who  by  his  wniunds  receiv'd  augmented  strengCi^ 
He  raisM  a  hundred  hissing  heads  in  air; 
^lien  one  I  lopp'd,  up  mrung  a  dreadful  pair. 
By  his  wounds  fertile,  and  with  slaughter  strong^ 
Singly  I  queird  him,  and  stretch'd  dead  along. 
What  canst  thou  do,  a  form  precarious,  prone. 
To  rouze  my  rage  with  terroun  not  thy  own?* 
He  said ;  and  round  my  neck  his  hands  he  eM^ 
>  And  with  his  straining  fingers  wrung  me  fiat  s 
My  throat  be  tortur'd,  dose  as  pincers  claiy^ 
,  In  vain  I  atrore  to  lo^  the  focoafal  giaiv» 
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"*  tlius  Tttnqotfh'd  too,  a  ihird  form  still  remaini, 
Cbang'd  to  a  bull,  my  lovhig  ftUs  the  plains. 
Straight  on  the  left  his  nervous  arms  were  thrown 
Tpon  my  brindled  neck,  and  tugg'd  it  down  ; 
Tlien  Jeep  he  struck  my  horn  into  the  sand. 
And  fcU'd  mv  bulk  along  the  dusty  land. 
Nor  yet  his  niry  cool'd ;  'twixt  rage  and  scorn, 
From  my  matm*d  front  he  tore  the  stubborn  horn ; 
This,  beap*d  with  flowers  and  fruits,  the  Naiads 

boar. 
Sacred  to  Plenty,  and  the  boontcous  year." 

He  spoke ;  when  lo !  a  beauteous  nymph  appears, 
C,\rU  like  Diana's  train,  with  flowing  hairs; 
Tlie  horn  she  brings,  in  which  all  autumn's  stor'd, 
And  ruddy  apples  for  the  second  board. 

Now  mom  begins  to  dawn,  the  Sun's  bright  fire 
<:tlds  the  high  mountains,  and  the  jrouths  retire  $ 
Nor  stoy'd  they,  till  the  troubled  stream  subsides. 
And  in  its  bounds  with  peaceful  current  glides. 
But  Acheloiis  in  his  oozy  bed 
Deep  hides  his  brow  deform'd,  and  rustic  head : 
No  real  wound  the  victor's  triumph  show'd. 
But  his  lost  honours  griev'd  the  watery  god ; 
Yet  ev*n  that  loss  the  willow's  leaves  o'erspread. 
And  verdant  reeds,  in  garlands,  bind  his  head. 


TOE  DEATH  OP  NESSUS, 

THB  CBVTAUK. 

This  virgin  too,  thy  love,  O  Nessus !  found. 
To  her  alone  you  owe  the  fatal  wound.    * 
As  the  strong  son  of  Jove  his  bride  conveys. 
Where  his  paternal  lands  their  bulwarks  raise; 
Where  from  her  slopy  urn  Evenus  pour* 
Her  rapid  current,  swelPd  by  wmtery  showers. 
He  came.    The  frequent  eddies  whirl'd  the  tide» 
And  the  deep  rolling  waves  all  pass  deny'd. 
As  fbr  himself,  he  stood  unmov'd  by  fiears. 
For  now  his  bridal  charge  employ'd  his  caiei. 
Tb«  strong-limb'd  Nessus  thus  officious  cry'd, 
(For  he  the  shallows  of  the  stream  had  try'd) 
**  Swim  thou,  Alddes,  all  thy  strength  prepare; 
On  yonder  bank  I'll  lodge  thy  nuptial  care." 

Th'  Aonian  chief  to  Nessus  trusts  his  wifo, 
All  pale,  and  trembling  for  her  hero's  life : 
Cloih'd  as  he  stood  in  the  fierce  lion's  hide. 
The  laden  quiver  o'er  his  shoulder  ty'd 
( For  cross  the  stream  his  bow  and  club  were  cast) ; 
Swift  he  plung'd  in:  ''These  billows  shall  be  pass'd." 

He  said,  nor  sought  where  smoother  waters  glkie, 
But  stemm'd  the  rapid  dangers  of  the  tide. 
The  bank  he  reach'd :  again  the  bow  he  bears ; 
When,  hark!  his  bride's  known  voice  alarms  his 
**  Nessus !  to  thee  I  call,"  aloud  he  cries ;    [ears. 
"  Vain  is  thy  trust  in  flight,  be  timely  wise : 
Thou  mooster  double-shap'd,  my  right  sat  free ! 
If  thou  no  reverence  owe  my  ftime  and  nie» 
Yet  kindred  should  thy  lawless  lust  deny. 
Think  not,  perfidious  wretch,  from  me  to  fly. 
Though  wing'd  with  hone's  speed ;  wounds  shall 
Swift  as  his  words  the  fatal  arrow  flew :    [pursue :" 
The  CenUur's  back  admito  the  feathePd  wood. 
And  through  his  breast  the  barbed  weapon  Stood; 
Whioh  when,  in  anguish,  through  the  flesh  be  tore. 
From  both  the  wounds  gush'd  forth  the  spnmy  gore, 
Misfd  with  Lemoan  venom ;  this  he  took. 
Nor  dire  revenge  his  dying  breast  fbrsook. 
His  gannent,  in  the  reeking  purple  dy'd, 
T^  rooza  love's  passion,  ht  prwcots  th*  bridib 


THE  DEATH  OF  HERCULfiS. 


Now  a  long  interval  of  time  succeeds. 
When  the  great  son  of  Jove's  immortal  deeds^ 
And  step-dame's  hate,  had  fill'd  Earth's  utmost 

round; 
He  from  (Echalia,  with  new  laureb  crown'd^ 
In  triumph  was  retum'd.     He  rites  prepares. 
And  to  the  king  of  gods  directs  his  prayers. 
When  Fame  (who  falsehood  clothes  in  truth's  dis- 
guise. 
And  swells  her  little  bulk  with  growing  lies) 
Thy  tender  ear,  O  Deianira,  mov'd; 
That  Hercules  the  folr  lole  lov'd. 

Her  love  believes  the  tale ;  the  truth  she  fears 
Of  his  new  passion,  and  gives  way  to  tears. 
The  flowing  tear*  difius'd  her  trretched  grief, 
'*  Why  seek  I  thus,  from  streaming  eves,  relief  ?'» 
She  cries ;  <*  indulge  not  thus  these  miltless  cares. 
The  harlot  will  but  tAmph  in  thy  tears :  ' 
Let  something  be  resolv'd,  while  yet  there's  time  ; 
My  bed  not  conscknis  of  a  rival's  crime; 
In  silence  shall  I  mourn,  or  loud  complain  } 
Shall  I  seek  Calydon,  or  here  remain } 
What  though,  ally'd  to  Meleager's  fame, 
I  boast  the  honours  of  a  sister's  name  ? 
My  wrongs,  perhaps,  now  urge  me  to  pursuit 
Some  desperate  deed,  by  which  the  world  shdll  View 
How  for  revenge  and  woman's  rage  can  ris^. 
When  weltering  in  her  blood  the  hariot  dies." 

Thus  varipus  passions  rul'd  by  tutns  heir  brsait 
She  now  resolves  to  send  the  fotal  vest, 
Dy'd  with  Lemsean  gore,'  whose  power  ihlght 
His  soul  anew,  and  rouee  decliniog  love.      [mow 
Nor  Imew  she  what  her  sodden  rage  bestows. 
When  she  to  Lichas  trusU  her  future  won; 
With  soft  endearments  slie  the  boy  commanda 
To  bear  the  garment  to  her  husband's  liands. 

Th'  unwitting  hero  takes  the  gift  in  haste. 
And  o'er  his  shoulders  Lema's  poison  cast 
Am  first  the  fire  with  frankincense  he  straws. 
And  utters  to  the  gods  bis  holy  vows ; 
And  on  the  marble  altar's  polish'd  frame 
Pours  forth  the  grapy  stream ;  the  rising  flame 
Sudden  dissolves  the  subtle  poisonous  juice. 
Which  tainU  his  blood,  and  all  his  nerves  bedews* 
With  wonted  fortitude  he  bore  the  smart, 
And  not  a  groan  confess'd  his  burning  heart. 
At  length  his  patience  was  subdued  by  pain. 
He  rends  the  sacred  altar  from  the  plain  ; 
CEte's  wide  forests  echo  with  his  cries ! 
Now  to  rip  off  the  deathful  robe  he  tries. 
Where'er  he  plucks  the  vest,  the  skm  he  tears. 
The  mangled  muscles  and  huge  bones  he  bares, 
(A  ghastly  sight !)  or,  raging  with  his  |inin. 
To  rend  the  sticking  plague  he  tags  in  vain. 

As  the  red  irop  liases  in  the  flood, 
«So  boils  the  venom  in  his  curdKog  blood. 
Now  with  the  greedy  flame  his  entrails  ^tov. 
And  livkl  sweats  down  all  his  body  flow; 
The  cracking  nerves  bunt  up  are  burst  in  twain. 
The  lurking  venom  melta  bis  swimming  brain* 

Then,  lifting  both  his  hands  akift,  he  crifl% 
'*  Glut  my  revenge,  dread  empress  of  the  ikicf} 
Sate  with  my  death  the  rancour  of  thy  heart. 
Look  down  with  pleasure,  and  eigoy  my  wmuU 
Or,  if  e'er  pity  mov'd  a  hoadle  breast* 
(For  here  1  stand  thy  enemy  profest) 
TIdwhenoe  this  hateful  lifo,  with  toitaiw  ton. 
ittur'dtotroable,  andtolaboniftkOfii. 
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Death  is  tbe  gift  most  welcome  to  my  woe. 
And  snch  a  gift  a  step-dame  may  bestow. 
Was  it  for  this  Busiris  was  subdued,  [blood  ? 

Whose  barbarous  temples  reek'd  with  strangers' 
Press'd  in  these  arms,  his  fate  ^^tseus  found. 
Nor  gain'd  recruited  vigour  Trom  th6  ground. 
Did  I  not  triple-fonn'd  Geryon  fell  ? 
Or  did  I  fear  the  triple  dog  of  Hell  ? 
Did  not  these  hands  the  bulPs  ann'd  torehead 
Arc  not  our  mighty  t©ils  in  Elis  told  ?  •  {hold  ? 

Did  not  Stymphalian  lakes  proclaim  my  fame  > 
And  fair  Parthenian  woods  resound  my  name  ? 
Who  seized  the  golden  belt  of  Thormodon  ? 
And  who  the  dragon-guarded  apples  won  ? 
Could  the  fierce  Centaur's  strength  my  force  with- 
stand. 
Or  the  fell  boar  thai  spoilM  th'  Arcadian  land  ? 
Did  not  these  arms  the  Hydra's  rage  subdue, 
Who  from  his  wounds  to  double  fury  grew  ? 
Wliat  if  theThracian  horses^Jpat  with  gore, 
Who  human  bodies  in  tbeir  mangers  tore, 
I  saw,  and  with  their  barbarous  lord  overthrew  ? 
What  if  these  hands  Nemsea's  lion  slew  ? 
Did  not  this  neck  the  heavenly  globe  sustain  ? — 
The  female  partner  of  thetbunderer's  reign, 
Fatigu'd,  at  length  suspends  her  harsh  commands ; 
Yet  no  fatigue  hath  slack'd  these  valiant  hands. 
But  now  new  plagues  pursue  me ;  neither  force. 
Nor  arms,  nor  da^te,  can  stop  their  raging  course. 
Devouring  flame  through  my  rack'd  entrails  strays, 
And  on  my  lungs  and  shrivelPd  muscles  preys  ; 
Yet  still  Eurysthcus  breaths  the  vital  air  ! 
What  mortal  now  shall  seek  the  gods  with  prayer  ?'' 


TRANSFORMATION  OF  LYCHAS  INTO  A 
ROCK. 

The  hero  »id ;  and,  with  the  torture  stung. 
Furious  o'er  CEte's  lofty  hills  be  sprung : 
Stuck  with, the  shaft,  thus  scours  the  tiger  round. 
And  seeks  the  flying  author  of  his  wound. 
Now  might  you  see  him  trembling,  how  he  vents 
His  anguish'd  soul  in  groans  and  loud  laments; 
He  strives  to  tear  the  clinging  vest  in  vain. 
And  with  uprooted  forests  strews  the  plain ; 
Now,  kindling  hito  rage,  his  bands  he  rears. 
And  to  his  kindred  gods  directs  his  prayers. 
When  I^chas,  lo,  he  spies!  who  trembling' flew, 
And,  in  a  hollow  rock  conceaPd  from  view, 
Had  shunn'd  his  wrath.  Now  gripf  rcncw'd  his  pain. 
His  madness  chafd,  and  thus  be  raves  again  : 
*'  Lychas,  to  thee  alone  my  fate  I  owe, 
TlTio  bore  the  gift,  the  cause  of  all  my  woe." 
The  youth  all  pale  with  shivering  fijar  was  stung. 
And  vain  excuses  fe.ulter'd  oh  his  tongue. 
Alcides«oatch'd  him,  as  with  snpphant  face 
He  strove  to  clasp  bis  k^ecs,  and  beg  for  grac«. 
He  toss'd  liim  o'er  his  head  with  airy  course, 
And  Hwl'^l  with  more  than  with  an  »nirinc's  force; 
Far  o'er  th'  Kubeean  main  aloft  he  flies, 
.And  hanlens by  degrees  amid  the  skies. 
So  showery  droi>s,  when  chilly  tempesta  blpw, 
Thiqk**  at  fiist,  then  whiten  into  snow; 
In  bAlls  congeifclM  the  rolling  fleeces  bound, 
In  sohd  hail  result  upon  the  gruuiid.  ' 

Thus,  whkrd  with  nervous  force  through  distant 
Th#  purple  tide  (ovwk  bis  veins  with  fear  ;    [air. 


All  moisture  left  )iis  limbs.   TiraxisformM  to  vtoM, 
In  ancient  days  the  craggy  flint  was  known  : 
Still  in  th'  Eubcean  waves  his  front  he  rears. 
Still  the  small  rock  in  human  form  appears. 
And  still  the  name  of  hapless  Lychas  bean. 


THE 

APOTHEOSIS  OF  HERCULES. 

Rut  now  the  hero  of  immortal  bi^h 
Fells  (Ete's  forests  on  the  groaning  F.arth; 
A  pile  he  builds;  to  Philoctetes'  care 
He  leaves  his  deathful  instruments  of  war ; 
To  him  commits  those  arrows,  which  again 
Must  see  the  bulwarks  of  the  Trojan  reign. 
The  son  of  Pasan  lights  the  lofty  pyre. 
High  round  the  structure  climbs  the  greedy  fire; 
PlacM  on  the  top,  thy  nervous  shoulders  spread 
With  the  Nemsan  spoils  thy  careless  head ; 
Rais'd  on  the  knotty  club,  with  look  divine; 
Here  thou,  dread  hero  of  celestial  line. 
Wast  stretch'd  at  ease ;  as  when,  a  chcerfhl  guest. 
Wine  crown'd  thy  bowls,  and  flowers  thy  temples 
Now  on  all  sides  the  potent  flames  aspire,      [drest. 
And  crackle  round  those  limbs  that  mock  tbe  fire. 
A  sudden  tremor  seizM  th'  immortal  host. 
Who  thought  the  world's  profest  defender  loot 

lliis  when  the  thuodcrer  saw,  with  smiles  he  cries, 
'*  'Tis  from  your  feare,  ye  gods,  my  pleasures  rise; 
Joy  swells  my  breast,  that  my  all-ruling  hand 
O'er  such  a  grateful  people  boasts  command. 
That  you  my  suffcriDg  progeny  would  aid  ; 
Though  to  his  de<^s  this  just  respect  be  paid. 
Me  you've  oblig'd.     Be  all  yonr  fears  forboni, 
Th'  OEltean  fire^  do  thou,,  great  hero,  scorn. 
Who  vanquish'd  all  thin^,  shall  subdue  the  flame. 
That  part  alone  of  gross  maternal  frame 
Fire  slfiill  devour  ;  while  what  from  me  he  drew 
Shall  live  immortal,  and  its  force  suInJuc; 
That,  when  he's  dead,  I'll  raise  to  realms  above; 
May  all  the  powers  the  righteous  act  approve  ! 
If  any  god  dissent,  and  ju<lge  too  great 
The  sacred  honours  of  the  heavenly  seat, 
Ev'n  he  shall  own,  his  deeds  deserve  the  sky, 
Ev'n  he,  reluctant,  shall  at  length  comply'" 
'Hi'  asstmbled  powers  assent     No  frown  till  now 
Had  mark'd  with  passion  vengeful  Juno's  brow. 
Meanwhile  whatc^r  was  in  the  power  of  flame 
Was  all  consum'd,  his  body's  nervous  frame 
No  more  was  known  ;— of  human  form  bereft, 
Th'  eternal  part  of  .love  alone  was  left. 
As  an  0^8*^1)0111  casts  his  scaly  vest, 
Wreathes  in  the  sun,  in  youthful  iHory  drest; 
So  when  Alcidcs  niortal  mould  resign 'd. 
His  better  part  mlarg'd,  and  grew  retiu'd, 
August  hij#  visac:c  shone ;  almighty  Jove 
In  his  swift  car  liis  honour'd  of&pring  drove; 
High  o'er  the  hollow  clouds  the  coursors  fly. 
And  lodge  the  hero  in  the  stany  sky. 


TRANSFORMATION  OF  GALANTHIS. 

Atlas  perceiv'd  the  load  of  Heaven's  new  guest. 
Revenge  still  rancour'd  in  Euiystbeus'  breast 
Against  Alcidcs'  race.     Alcmeua  goes 
To  loUy  tp  vent  maternal  woes; 
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Here  she  pours  forth  her  grief,  recounts  the  spoils 
Her  BOn  bad  bravely  reap'd  in  glorious  toils. 
This  lole,  by  Hercules'  commands, 
Hyllus  had  loVd,  and  join'd  in  nuptial  bands. 
Her  swelling  womb  the  t»iemiiig  birth  confess'd; — 

To  whom  Alcmena  thus  her  speech  addreas'd: 
"  0  may  the  gods  protect  thee,  in  that  hour. 
When,  midst  thy  throes,  thou  call'st  th»  flithyan 
May  no  delays  prolong  thy  racking  pam,    [power  I 
As  when  I  sued  for  Juno's  aid  in  vain  ! 
When  now  Alddes'  mighty  birth  drew  nigh. 
And  the  tenth  sign  roll'd  forward  on  the  sky, 
My  womb  extends  with  such  a  mighty  load. 
As  Jove  the  parent  of  the  burden  show'd. 
I  could  BO  more  th'  increasing  smart  sustam: 
My  honour  kindles  to  recount  the  pain; 
Cold  chilb  my  limbs  while  I  the  tale  pursue, 
And  BOW  methinks  I  feel  my  pangs  anew. 

•  Se%'en  days  and  nights  amidst  incessant  throes, 
Fatigued  with  ills  I  lay,  nor  knew  repose : 
When  lifting  hirh  my  hands,  in  shri  ks  I  pray  d, 
Implor'd  the  gods,  and  call'd  Lucina's  aid. 

"  She  came,  but  prs'iudic'd,  to  give  my  fate 
A  sacrifice  to  v.ngeful  J uno's  hate. 
She  hears  the  croauing  anguish  of  my  fits. 
And  on  the  altar  at  my  door  she  sits ; 
0*er  her  left  knee  hor  crossing  leg  she  cast. 
Then  knits  her  fingers  clase,  and  wrings  them  fast : 
'111  is  stay'd  the  birth ;  in  muttering  verse  she  pray  d. 
The  mnttering  verse  th'  unfinished  birth  delayM. 
Now  with  fierce  struggles,  raging  with  my  pain. 
At  Jove's  ingratitude  1  rave  in  vain. 
How  did  I  wish  for  death!   such  groans  I  sent, 
As  might  have  made  the  flinty  heart  relent. 
Now  the  Cadmeian  matrons  round  mc  press, 
Offer  their  vows,  and  se<^k  to  bring  redress. 
Among  the  Thcban  dames  Galanthis  stands, 
Strong-limb'd,rcd-hair'd,andjusttomy  commands; 
She  first  perceiv'd  that  all  these  racking  woes 
From  the  persisting  hate  of  Juno  rose. 
As  her«  and  there  she  pass'd,  by  chance  she  sees 
The  seated  goddess;  on  her  cJose-press'd  knees 
Her  fast-knit  hands  she  leans :  with  cheerful  voice 
Galanthis  cries,  *  Whoe'er  thou  art,  rejoice  j 
Congratulate  the  dame,  she  lies  at  rest. 
At  length  the  gods  Alcmena's  womb  have  blest. 
Swift  from  her  seat  the  startle<l  goddess  springs. 
No  more  conccal'd,  her  hands  abroad  she  flings; 
The  charm  unloos'd,  the  birth  my  pangs  rcliev'd; 
< ;nlanthis'  laughti-r  vex'd  the  power  deteivM. 
Fame  says,  the  gwldess  drasrg'd  the  laughing  maid 
Fast  bv  the  hair ;  in  vain  hrr  force  essay'd 
Hfr  CTOvdinp:  body  from  the  crronnd  to  rear ; 
Chanjr'd  to  fore-feet  her  shrinking  arms  appear; 
Her  hairy  bark  her  former  hue  retains. 
The  form  alone  is  lost;  her  strength  remains; 
Who,  since  the  lie  did  from  her  mouth  proceed, 
ShaU  from  her  pregnant  mouth  bring  furth  her 

breed; 
Nor  »haU  she  quit  her  long-frequented  home, 
But  haunt  those  bouses  where  slie  lov'd  to  roam. 


blossoms  of  the  plant  Lotis  (onoe  a  nymph); 
while  she  is  discoursing  on  these  matters  with 
Alcmena,  she  finds  new  matter  of  wonder,  in  the 
sudden  change  of  lolaiis  to  a  youth. 


Whilb  Tole  the  fatal  change  declares, 
Alcmena's  pitying  hand  oft  wip'd  her  tears. 
Grief  too  strcam'd  down  her  cheeks ;  soon  sorrow 
And  rising  joy  the  trickling  moisture  dries :    [flies^ 
Lo  lolaiis  stands  before  their  eyes. 
A  youth  he  stood ;  and  the  soft  down  began 
O'er  liis  smooth  chin  to  spread,  and  promise  man. 
Hebe  submitted  to  her  husband's  prayers 
Instill'd  new  vigour,  and  restor'd  his  years.  < 


THE  PROPHECY  OF  THEMIS. 

Now  from  her  lips  a  solemn  oath  had  pass'd. 
That  lolaiis  the  gift  alone  should  taste. 
Had  not  just  Themis  thus  maturely  said     [maid) ; 
(Which  check'd  her  vow,  and  aw'd  the  blooming 
"  Thebes  is  embroii'd  iu  war.     Capaneus  stands 
Invincible;  but  by  the  thunderer's  hands 
Ambition  shall  the  guilty  brothers  ^  fire. 
Both  rush  to  mutual  wounds,  and  both  expire. 
The  reeling  Earth  shall  ope  her  gloomy  womb,  ' 
Whcrt;  the  yet  breathing  bard  *  shall  find  his  tomb.— 
The  son '  shall  bathe  his  hands  in  parent's  blood. 
And  in  one  act  be  both  unjust  and  good. 
Of  home  and  sense depriv'd,  where'er  he  flics. 
The  Furies  and  his  mother's  ghost  he  spies. 
His  wife  the  fatal  bracelet  sbaU  implore, 
And  Phegeus  stain  his  sword  in  kindred  gore. 
Callirhoe  shall  then  with  suppliant  prayer 
Prevail  on  Jupiter's  relenting  ear. 
Jove  shall  with  youth  her  infant  sons  inspire. 
And  bid  their  bosoms  glow  with  manly  fire." 


STORY  OF  lOLArS  tlRSTOUl.:D  TO  YOUTH. 


THE  DEBATE  OF  THE  GODS, 

When  Themis  thus  with  prescient  voice  had  spoke 
Among  the  gods  a  various  murmur  broke ; 
Disseusion  rose  in  each  immortal  breast. 
That  one  should  grant  what  was  deny'd  the  rest.  ^ 
Aurora  for  her  aged  spouse  complains. 
And  Ceres  grieves  for  Jason's  freeziiig  vrinsj 
Vulcan  would  Erichthonius*  years  renew ; 
Her  future  race  the  care  of  Vr.nos  drow, 
.She  would  Anchises'  blooming  age  restore; 
A  different  care  cmploy'd  each  heavenly  power. 
Thus  various  interests  did  their  jars  increase. 
Till  Jove  arose , — he  spoke,  their  tumults  cea«!e- 

*«  — Is  any  reverence  to  our  presence  given  ?       | 
Tlien  why  this  discord  'mong  the  powci-s  of  Heaven  > 
Who  can  the  settled  will  of  Fate  subdue  ? 
»Twas  by  the  Fates  that  lolaiis  knew 
A  second  youth.     The  {"ates'  determined  doom 
Shall  give  Callirhoe's  race  a  youthful  bloom. 
Arms  nor  ambition  can  this  power  obtain: 
Quell  your  desires  ;  even  me  the  Fates  rt>strain. 
Could  I  th<ir  will  control,  no  rollinfi:  years 
Had  i^'iicus  bent  down  with  silver  hairs; 
Then  Rhadamanthus  still  had  youth  ])npsess'd, 
And  ^!inos  wilh  eternal  bloom  been  hl«hs'd." 


loie  having  relaU-d  the  fable  of  her  sister  DryojM? 
«bo  was  chaoge^  into  a  tree  fi>r  violating  the 


*  Etcocles  and  Polyniccs, 

'  Alcmseon. 


Amphiaraus. 
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jQve's  words  the  synod  morM ;  the  powers  give 
And  urge  in  ?em  unjust  complaint  no  more,     [o'er 
Since  Rhadamanthus'  Teins  now  slowly  flowed. 
And  iEacus  and  Mmos  bore  the  load ; 
Minos,  who,  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  fame, 
Made  migh^  nations  tremble  at  his  name, 
Infirm  with  age,  the  proud  Miletus  fears, 
Vain  of  his  birth,  and  in  the  strength  of  years; 
And  now,  regarding  all  his  realms  as  lost, 
He  durst  not  force  him  frqm  his  native  ooa$t. 
But  you  by  choice,  Miletus,  fled  his  reign. 
And  your  swift  vessel  plow'd  th'  .^gean  main ; 
On  Ariatic  shores  a  town  you  frame. 
Which  still  is  honoured  with  the  founder's  name. 
Here  you  Cyanee  knew,  the  heauteous  maid, 
M  on  her  father's  winding  banks  she  stray'd : 
Caunusand  Byblis  hence  their  lineage  trace. 
The  double  oApring  of  your  warm  embrace. 


THE  STORY  OF  ARACHNE, 

PaOM  THB  BSGI2CNING  OP  TUB  SIXTH  BOOK  OF  OVID^S 
METAMORPHOSES. 


Palijvs,  visiting  the  Muses  on  their  hill  to  see  the 
fountain  Hippocrene,  is  by  them  informed  how 
the  Pierides  were  changed  into  chattering  pies 
for  rivaling  the  Nine  Sisters  in  song. — ^This  sti- 
mulating the  goddess  to  take  vengeance  on 
Arachne,  the  daughter  of  Idmon,  who  defied 
her  in  her  own  art,  gives  rise  to  the  following 
story. 

Pallas,  attentive,  heaid  the  Muses*  song, 
Pleas'd  that  so  well  they  had  revengM  their  wrong : 
Reflecting  thus : — "  A  vulmr  soul  can  praise, 
My  lame  let  glorious  emulnlon  raise : 
Swift  vengeance  shall  pursue  th'  audacious  pride 
Tliat  dares  my  sacred  deity  deride." 
Revenge  the  goddess  in  her  breast  revolves ; 
^nd  straight  the  bold  Arachne's  fiste  resolves; 
Her  haughty  mind  to  Heaven  disdainM  to  bend. 
And  durst  with  Pallas  in  her  art  contend. 
No  famous  town  she  boasts,  nor  noble  name; 
But  to  her  skilful  hand  owes  all  her  fiime  : 
Idmon,  her  father,  on  his  trade  rely'd, 
And  thirs^  wool  in  purple  juices  dy'd ; 
Her  mother,  whom  the  shades  of  Death  confine, 
Was,  like  her  husband,  born  of  vulgar  line. 
At  small  Hypcpe  though  she  did  reside. 
Yet  industry  proclaimed  what  birth  deny'd: 
All  Lydia  to  her  name  due  honour  pays. 
And  every  city  speaks  Arachne's  praise. 
'Kymphs  of  Timolus  quit  theur  shady  woods, 
Nymphs  of  Pactolus  leave  their  golden  floods, 
And  oft  with  pleasure  round  her  gazing  stand. 
Admire  her  work,  and  praive  her  artful  hand : 
They  viewed  each  motion,  with  new  wonder  seiz'd ; 
More  than  the  work  her  graceful  manner  pleas'd. 

Whether  raw  wool  in  its  first  orbs  she  wound. 
Or  with  swift  £(ngei8  twirlM  the  spindle  round ; 
Whether  she  pick'd  with  car«  the  knotty  piece, 
Or  comb'd  like  streaky  clouds  the  stsetching  fleece ; 
Whether  her  needje  play*d  the  pencil's  part ; 
HNvas  plain  from  Pallas  she  deriv'd  her  art 
Bu^she,  unable  to  sustain' her  pride, 
^e  very  mistrHi  o|tar  avt  <lt^'d<^ 


Pallas  obscures  her  bright  celestial  graoe^ 
And  takes  an  old  decrepit  beldame's  face. 
Her  head  is  scatter'd  o'er  with  silver  bain», 
Which  seems  to  bend  beneath  a  load  of  years. 
Her  tremblmg  band,  emboss'd  with  livid  veins. 
On  trusty  staff  her  feeble  limbs  sustains. 

She  thus  accosts  the  nymph :  "  Be  tnnely  wise. 
Do  not  the  wholesome  words  of  age  despise. 
For  in  the  hoary  head  experience  lies : 
On  Earth  contend  the  greatest  name  to  gain ; 
To  Pallas  yield ;— with  Heaven  yon  strive  in  rain.'* 
Contempt  contracts  her  brow,  her  passions  rise. 
Wrath  and  disdain  inflame  her  rolling  eyes : 
At  once  the  tangling  thread  away  she  throws. 
And  scarce  can  curb  her  threatening  hands  from 

blows. 
*'  Worn  out  with  age,  and  by  disease  declin|d,'* 
She  cries,  "  thy  carcase  has  surviv'd  thy  mind ; 
These  lectures  might  thy  servile  daughters  move. 
And  wary  doctrines  for  thy  nieces  prove : 
My  counsel's  from  myself,  my  will  commands, 
Aiul  my  first  resolution  always  stands : 
Let  her  contend ;  or  does  her  fear  impart 
That  conquest  waits  .on  my  superior  art  ?" 

The  goddess  straight  throws  off  her  old  di^fnisc-. 
And  heavenly  beanty  sparkles  in  her  eyes, 
A  youthful  bloom  fills  up  each  wrinkled  tnce^ 
And  Pallas  smiles  with  every  wonted  grace. 
The  nymphs,  surpris'd,  the  deity  adore, 
And  Lydian  dames  cohfess  her  matchless  power  ; 
The  rival  maid  alone  unmov'd  remains, 
Yet  a  swift  blush  her  guilty  feature  stains  ; 
In  her  unwilling  cheek  the  crimson  glows. 
And  her  check'd  pride  a  short  confusion  knowst 
So  when  Aurora  first  unveils  her  eyes, 
A  purple  dawn  invests  the  blushing  skies ; 
But  soon  bright  Phccbns  gains  th'  horizon's  height. 
And  gilds  the  hemisphere  with  spreading  light. 

Desire  of  conquest  sways  the  giddy  maid. 
To  certain  ruin  by  vain  hopes  betray'd : 
The  goddess  with  her  stubborn  will  comply'd. 
And  deign'd  by  trial  to  convince  her  pride. 
Both  took  their  stations,  and  the  piece  prepare, 
And  order  every  slender  thread  with  care. 
The  web  enwraps  the  beam ;  the  reed  divides. 
While  thro'  the  widening  space  the  shuttle  glides. 
Which  their  swift  hands  receive;  then,  pois'd  with 

lead, 
The  swinging  weight  strikes  close  th'  inserted  thread. 
They  gird  their  flowing  garments  ronnd  the  waist. 
And  ply  their  feet  and  arms  with  dexf  rous  haste. 
Here  each  inweaves  the  richest  Tynan  dye. 
Their  fahiter  shades  in  soften'd  order  lie; 
Such  various' mixtures  in  the  texture  shine. 
Set  oflf  the  work,  and  brighten  each  design. 
As  when  the  Sun  his  piercmg  rays  esctends. 
When  from  thin  clouds  some  drisling  shower  ^ 

soends. 
We  see  the  spacious  humid  arch  appear. 
Whose  transient  colours  paint  the  splendid  air: 
By  such  dq^rees  the  deepenmg  shadows  tm 
As  pleasingly  deceive  our  dazzkd  eyes; 
And  though  the  same  th*  adjoining  oolomr  aeenB» 
Yet  hues  of  diflferent  natures  dye  th'  extremes. 
Here  heightening  gold  they  'midst  the  wnof  disposs, 
And  in  the  web  this  antique  story  rose.' 

Pallas  the  lofty  mount  of  Man  designs. 
Celestial  judgment  guides  th'  unerring  lines; 
Here,  in  just  view,  th'  Athenian  stnactures  stand. 
And  there  the  gods  ooateod  to  um»  tbe  bu4$ 
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Twehc  deiiiet  the  ftamet  with  stately  tnten, 
Aad  in  the  midst  ^perior  Jove  is  seen ; 
A  glowing  warmth  the  blended  colonn  give. 
Hie  figures  in  the  picture  seem  to  live. 
HeUvca's  thundering  monarch  sits  with  awful  grace, 
And  dread  omnipotence  imprints  hh  face : 
There  Neptune  stood,  diJidainfuUy  be  frownM, 
And  with  his  trident  smote  the  trembling  ground ; 
The  parting  rodis  a  spacious  chasm  disclose. 
From  whence  a  fiery,  prancing  steed  arose ; 
And  on  that  useful  gift  he  founds  his  claim, 
To  grace  the  city  with  his  honour'd  name. 
See  her  own  figure  next  with  martial  air, 
A  shining  helmet  decks  her  flowing  hair ; 
Her  tboughtlul  breast  her  well-pois*d  shield  defends, 
'  And  her  bare  arm  a  glittering  spear  extends, 
VTith  which  she  wounds  the  plain  ^  from  thence 

arose 
A  spreading  tree ;  green  olives  load  the  boughs. 
The  powers  her  gift  behold  with  wondering  eyes, 
And  to  the  goddess  give  the  rightful  prize. 

Suchnftercy  checks  her  wrath,  that,  to  dissuade 
By  others'  fiite  the  too  presumptuous  maid. 
With  miniatures  she  fills  each  comer  space, 
To  curb  her  pride,  and  save  her  from  disgrace.     ^ 

Hemus  and  Rhodope  in  this  she  wrought. 
The  beauteous  colours  spoke  her  lively  thought ', 
With  arrogance  and  fierce  ambition  fir'd, 
They  to  the  sacred  names  of  gods  aspirM ; 
To  mountains  chang'd,  their  lofty  heads  arise, 
And  lose  their  lessening  summits  in  the  skies. 

In  that,  in  all  the  strength  of  art,  was  seen 
The  wretched  £ite  of  the  Pygmaean  queenj 
Jono,  cnrag'd,  resents  th'  audacious  aim. 
And  to  a  crane  transfonns  the  vanquish'd  dame  i 
In  that  voruaous  shape  ^he  still  appears, 
And  plagues  her  people  with  perpetual  wars. 

In  this,  Antigone  ibr  beauty  strove 
With  the  bright  consort  of  imperial  Jove : 
Juno,  incens'd,  her  royal  power  displayed. 
And  to  a  bird  converts  the  haughty  maid. 
laomedon  his  daughter's  fate  bewails, 
Kor  his,  nor  Ilioo^s,  fervent  prayer  prevails. 
But  Qo  her  lovely  skin^white  feathers  rise ; 
^  Changed  to  a  clamorous  stork,  slie  mounts  the 


In  Che  remaining  orb,  the  heavenly  maid 
The  tale  of  childless  Cynaras  display^  ; 
A  settled  angubh  in  his  look  appears. 
And  from  his  bkiodshot  eyes  flow  streams  of  tears ; 
On  the  cold  ground,  no  more  a  £ither,  thrown, 
'  Ue  for  his  daughters  daspM  the  polish'd  stone. 
And,  when  besought  to  hold  their  wonted  charms. 
The  temple's  steps  deceived  his  eager  arms. 
Wreaths  of  green  olive  round  the  border  twine, 
And  her  own  tree  encloees  the  design. 

Araefane  paints  th'  amours  of  mighty  Jove, 
How  in  a  ball  the  god  disgnis'd  bis  love; 
A  real  bull  seems  in  the  piece  to  roar. 
And  real  billows  breaking  on  the  shore : 
In  fair  £uropa's  §ace  appears  surprise. 
To  the  retreating  land  she  turns  her  eyes. 
And  seems  to  call  her  maids,  who  wondering  stood, 
And  with  her  tears  increase  the  briny  flood ; 
Her  trembling  het  she  by  contraction  saves 
From  the  rode  msuH  of  the  rinng  waves. 

Here  amorous  Jove  dissolving  Leda  trod. 
And  in  the  vigorous  swan  conceal'd  the  god. 
Lova  lends  Urn  now  an  eagle's  new  diH^use. 
i  hk  iutliriPg  wings  Asteria  lic^ 


Tb'  enlivening  colours  here  with  force  express'd 

How  Jove  the  fisir  Antjope  caress'd. 

In  a  strong  satyr's  muscled  form  he  came. 

Instilling  love  transports  the  glowing  dame. 

And  lusty  twins  reward  his  nervous  flame. 

Here  how  he  sooth'd  the  bright  Alcmena's  love, 

Who  for  Amphitryon  took  th'  impostor  Jove; 

And  Row  tbe  god  in  golden  sliower  allur'd 

The  guarded  nymph,  in  brazen  walls  immur'd: 

How,  in  a  swain,  Mnemosyne  he  charms  ; 

How  lambent  flame  the  fair  JEgauL  warms : 

And  how,  with  various  glittering  hues  inlaid. 

In  serpent's  form  Deots  he  betray'd. 

Here  you,  great  Neptune,  with  a  shortliv'd  flama. 

In  a  young  bull  eojoy  th'  .£olian  dame. 

Then  in  Enipeus'  shape  intrigues  pursue: 

'Tis  thus  th'  Aloids  boast  descent  from  you. 

Here  to  Bisaltis  was  thy  love  convey'd. 

When  a  rough  ram  deceiv'd  the  yielding  maid. 

Ceres,  kind  mother  of  tbe  bounteous  year. 
Whose  golden  locks  a  sheafy  garland  bear ; 
And  the  dread  dame,  with  hifesing  serpents  hung, 
(From  whom  the  Pegasaean  courser  sprung) 
Thee  in  a  snuffling  stallion's  form  eqjoy, 
Exhaust  thy  strength,  and  every  nerve  employ; 
Mehuitho  as  a  dolphin  you  betray. 
And  sport  in  pleasures  on  the  rolling  sea : 
Such  just  proportion  graces  every  part. 
Nature  herself  appears  improv'd  by  art. 
Here  in  disguise  was  mighty  Phoebus  seen. 
With  clownish  aspect,  and  a  rustic  mien ; 
Again  transform'd,  he's  dress'd  in  falcon's  plumes. 
And  now  the  lion's  noble  shape  assumes ; 
Now,  in  a  shepherd's  form,  with  treacherous  smiles. 
He  Macareian  Isse's  heart  beguiles. 
Here  bis  plump  shape  enamour'd  Bacchus  leaves. 
And  in  the  grape  Erigouf  deceives. 
There  Saturn,  in  a  neighing  horse,  she  wove, 
And  Chiron's  double  form  rewards  his  love. 
Festoons  of  flowers,  enwove  with  ivy,  shine,  [ta'ine. 
Border  Ae  wondrous  piece,  and  round  the  textura 

Not  Pallas,  nor  ev'n  spleen  itself,  could  blame 
The  wondrous  work  of  the  Maeonian  dame ; 
With  grief  her  vast  success  the  goddess  bore. 
And  of  celestial  crimes  the  story  tore. 
Her  boxen  shuttle  now,  enrag'd,  she  took. 
And  thrice  the  proud  Idmonian  artist  struck : 
Th'  unhappy  maid,  to  see  her  labours  vain. 
Grew  resolute  with  pride,  and  shame,  and  pain  i 
Around  her  neck  a  fatal  noose  she  ty*d. 
And  sought  by  sudden  death  her  guilt  to  hide. 
Pallas  with  pity  saw  the  desperate  deed. 
And  thus  the  virgin's  milder  fate  decreed : 
"  live,  impious  rival,  mindful  of  thy  crime. 
Suspended  thus  to  waste  thy  future  time ! 
Thy  punishment  involves  thy  numerous  race. 
Who,  for  thy  fault,  shall  share  hi  thy  disgrace.'* 
Her  incantation  magic  juices  aid, 
With  sprinkling  drops  she  bathed  the  pendent  maid, 
And  thus  the  char^  its  noxious  power  display'd. 
Like  leaves  in  autnnm  drop  her  falling  hairs. 
With  these  her  nose,  and  next  her  rising  earfl» 
Her  bead  to  the  minutest  substance  shrunk, 
The  potent  juice  contracts  her  dianging  trunk ; 
dose  to  her  sides  her  slender  fingers  cluQg, 
There,  ehang'dto  nunble  feet,  in  order  hung; 
Her  bloated  belly  swells  to  larger  size. 
Which  new  with  smallest  threads  her  woA  snppliasi 
The  vfargin  In  the  Spider  still  remains ; 
And  ito  that  shape  her  former  art  iotans» 
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AM  AN8VEK   TO  THB 

SOMPNER'S  PROLOGUE  OF  CHAUCER. 

IN  IMITATION  OP  CBAUCSlt's  STYLB. 

Tbb  Sompner  leudly  hath  his  prologue  told, 
And  iaine  on  the  FieevB  his  tale  japing  and  hold; 
How  that  in  Helithey  smirchen  near  and  wide, 
And  ne  one  freer  in  all  thiike  place  espjrde : 
Bnt  lo  !  the  Devil  tumM  his  erse  about. 
And  twentv  thousand  freers  wend  in  and  oat. 
By  which  in  Jeoffry's  rhyming  it  appears, 
The  DeviPs  belly  is  the  hive  of  freers. 
Now  tistneth  lordings !  forthwith  ye  shall  hear. 
What  happened  at  a  house  in  LancaHhire. 
A  misere  that  had  londs  and  tenement, 
Who  raketh  from  his  villaines  taxes  and  rent. 
Owned  a  house  which  emptye  long  jrstood. 
Full  deeply  sited  in  a  derkning  wood ; 
Murmring  a  shallow  brook  runneth  along, 
MoBg  the  round  stones  it  maken  doleful  song. 

Now  there  spreaden  a  rumour  that  everich  night 
The  rooms  y  ha  anted  been  by  many  a  sppte ; 
The  miller  avoucheth,  and  all  thereabout. 
That  they  full  oft  hearen  the  hellish  rout ; 
Some  saine  they  hear  the  jingling  of  chains. 
And  some  hath  yheard  the  psautries  straincs  ; 
At  midnight  some  the  heedk'ss  horse  ymoct, 
And  some  espien  a  corse  in  a  white  sheet, 
And  oother  things,  faye,  elfin,  and  elfe. 
And  shapes  that  fear  createn  to  itselfe. 

Now  it  so  hapt,  there  was  not  ferre  away. 
Of  grey  freers  a  feir  and  rich  abbaye. 
Where  liven  a  freer  ycleped  Pere  Thomas,     rp««s- 
Who  daren  alone  in  dcrke  through  church-yerds 

This  freer  would  lye  in  thiike  bouse  all  night, 
In  hope  he  might  espyen  a  dreadfuf  sprite. 
He  taketh  candle,  beades,  and  holy  watere. 
And  legends  eke  of  saintes,  and  bookes  of  prayere. 
He  entereth  the  room,  and  looketh  round  about. 
And  haspen  the  door,  to  haspen  the  goblin  out. 
The  candle  hath  he  put  close  by  the  bed. 
And  in  low  tone  his  ave  marye  said. 
With  water  now  besprinkled  hath  the  floore, 
And  maken  cross  on  key  hole  of  the  doore. 
Ke  was  there  not  a  mouse-hole  in  thiike  place, 
But  h^  ycrossed^hath  by  God  his  grace : 
He  crossed  hath  this,  and  eke  he  crossed  that. 
With  benedicite  and  God  knows  what 

Now  he  goeth  to  bed  and  lieth  adown. 
When  the  clock  had  just  stricken  the  twelfth  soun. 
Bethinketh  him  now  what  the  cause  had  ybeen, 
Why  many  sprites  by  mortals  have  been  seen. 
Hem  remembreth  hQW  Dan  Plutarch  hath  ysed 
That  Caesar's  sprite  came  to  Brute  his  bed  j 
Of  chains  that  frighten  erst  Artemirtore, 
The  talcs  of  Pline,  VaJpre,  and  many  more. 

Hem  thinketh  that  some  mnrdere  here  been  done. 
And  he  mought  see  some  bloodyc  ghost  a  none. 
Or  that  some  orphlines  writings  here  be  stor'd. 
Or  pot  of  golde  Iaine  deep  beneath  a  board  : 
Or  thinketh  hem,  if  he  might  sec  no  sprite, 
The  abbaye  mought  buy  this  house  cheap  outright 

As  hem  thus  thinketh,  anone  asleep  he  lies, 
Vp  starteQ  S»tba«as  with  gaucer  eyes. 


He  tamed  the  freer,  upon  bis  fiiced<ywiuig1il. 
Displaying  bis  nether  cheeks  full  broad  and  white. 
Than  quoth  Dan  Sathanasas  be  thwacked  him  sore, 
"  Thou  didst  forget  to  guard  thy  postem-dore. 
There  is  an  hole  which  hath  not  cro9wd>bee&: 
Farewell,  from  whence  I  came,  I  creepenin.'* 

Now  plain  it  is  ytellcn  m  my  verse. 
If  Devils  in  Hell  hear  freers  in  their  erw. 
On  Earth  the  Devil  in  freers  doth  ydwell ;     [Hell 
Were  there  no  freers,  the  Devil  mought  keep  in 


WORK  FOR  A  COOPER. 


A  MA!r  may  lead  a  happy  life. 
Without  that  needful  thing  a  wife: 
This  long  have  lusty  abbots  known, 
Who  ne'er  knew  spouses^-of  their  own. 

What  though  yotir  house  be  clean  and  netl^ 
With  couches,  chairs,  and  beds  complete; 
Though  you  each  day  mvite  a  friend. 
Though  he  should  every  dish  commend  ; 
On  Bagshot-heath  your  mutton  fed, 
Your  fbwls  at  Brentford  bom  and  bred  j 
Though  purest  wine  your  cellars  boast, 
Wine  worthy  of  the  fairest  toast ; 
Yet  there  are  other  things  reqnir*d: 
Ping,  and  let's  see  the  maid  von  hirM.— 
Bless  me !  those  hands  might  hold  a  broom^ 
Tv:\r\  round  a  mop,  and  wash  a  room : 
A  batchelor  his  maid  should  keep. 
Not  for  that  servile  use  to  sweep; 
Txt  her  his  humour  understand, 
And  turn  to  every  thing  her  hand. 
Get  you  a  lass  that  »s  young  and  tight. 
Whose  arms  are,  like  her  apron,  white. 
What  though  her  shift  be  seldom  seen, 
Tjetthat,  though  coarse,  be  always  clea* ; 
She  might  each  mom  your  tea  attend. 
And  on  jrour  wrist  your  ruffle  mend ; 
Then,  if  you  break  a  roguish  jest. 
Or  squeeze  her  hand,  or  pat  her  breast. 
She  cries,  "  Oh,  dear  sir,  dOn*t  be  naught  1^ 
And  blushes  speak  her  last  nighf  s  foult 
To  her  your  household  cares  confide, 
Let  your  keys  jingle  at  her  side. 
A  footman's  blunders  teaze  and  fret  ye; 
Ev*n  while  you  chide,  you  ^mife  on  Betty. 
Discharge  him  then,  if  he's  too  spruce; 
For  Betty  's  for  his  master's  use. 

Will  you  your  amorous  fancy  baulk. 
For  fear  some  pnidish  neighbour  talk  } 
But  you'll  object,  that  you're  afraid 
Of  the  pert  freedoms  of  a  maid. 
Besides,  your  wiser  heads  will  say. 
That  she  who  turns  her  band  this  way. 
From  one  vice  to  another  drawn. 
Will  lodge  your  sifver-spoons  in  pawn. 
Has  not  the  homely  wrinkled  jade 
More  need  to  learn  the  pilferinic  trade  ) 
For  love  all  Betty's  wants  supplies, 
Laces  her  shoes,  her  manteao  dyes. 
All  her  stuff-suits  she  flings  away. 
And  wears  thread-sattin  every  day. 

Who  then  a  dirty  drab  would  hare. 
Brown  as  the  hearth  of  kitchen-fire ; 
When  all  qiust  own,  were  Betty  put 
To  the  black  duties  of  the  slut. 
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As  well  ehe  Aoon  or  serabs  a  floor, 
And  still  is  good  for  Bomethrag  more  } 

Thus,  to  avoid  the  greater  vice, 
I  knew  a  priest,  of  conscience  nice, 
To  qoell  his  lust  for  neighbour's  spouse, 
Keep  fortticatioQ  in  his  house. 

But  you  're  impatient  all  this  time, 
Fret  at  my  counsel,  curse  my  rhyme. 
Be  satisfy'd :  Pll  talk  no  more. 
For  thus  my  tale  begins — Of  yore 
There  dwelt  at  Blois  a  priest  full  fair, 
With  rotling  eye  aftd  crispctd  hair; 
His  chin  hang  low,  his  btow  was  sleek,    . 
Plenty  lay  basking  on  his  cHeek ; 
Whole  days  at  cloyster-grates  he  sate. 
Ogled  and  talkd  of  this  and  that 
Su  feelingly,  the  nuns  lamented 
That  double  bars  were  e'er  invented. 
If  he  the  wanton  wife  confest. 
With  downcast  eye,  and  heaving  breast, 
He  stroak'd  her  cheek  to  still  her  fear. 
And  talk'd  of  sins  en  CQvaiier  ; 
Each  time  enjoinM  her  penance  mild. 
And  fondled  on  her  like  his  child. 
At  every  jovial  gossip's  feast 
Fere  Bernard  was  a  welcome  guest ; 
Mirth  suffered  not  the  least  restraint. 
He  could  at  will  shake  off  the  saint ; 
Nor  frown'd  he  wht-n  they  freely  spoke. 
But  shook  his  sides,  and  took  the  joke  ; 
Nor  failVl  he  to  promote  the  jest. 
And  shared  the  sins  which  they  confest. 
Yet,  that  he  might  not  always  roam, 
He  keptconvenitncies  at  home. 
Hi»  maid  Was  in  the  bloom  of  beauty, 
WelJ-limh'd  for  every  social  duty  ; 
He  meddled  with  no  household  cares. 
To  her  eon«ign'd  his  whole  aflairs : 
She  of  his  study  kept  the  keys, 
For  he  was  studious — of  His  ease : 
She  had  the  power  of  all  his  locks, 
Could  rnrnmage  every  chest  and  box;   . 
H<  r  honesty  such  credit  gain'd, 
Not  ev'n  the  ct^ilar  was  restniiti'd# 
la  troth  it  was  a  goodly  show, 
tiuM  with  ftill  hogsheads  ail  ii-row.     , 
One  vessel,  from  the  rank  removed, 
•     Far  dearer  than  the  rest  he  lov'd ; 
J^ur  la  bonne  honche  *twas  set  asiJc, 
To  all  but  choicest  frit- nHs  deny'd. 
He  now  and  then  would  send  a  quart. 
To  warm  som«  w  ife's  retentive  heart, 
Ai;ui.wt  confesiJJon's  sullen  hour : 
Wine  has  all  secrets  in  its  power. 
At  common  feasts  it  had  been  wasto. 
Nor  was  it  lit  for  layman's  taste. 
If  monk  or  friar  were  his  guest, 
They  drank  it ;  for  thcyknow  the  best 
Nay,  heat  length  so  fond  was  grown. 
He  always  drank  it  when — alone. 

Who  shall  recount  his  civif  labours. 
In  pious  visits  to  his  nei^'ittours? 
"WheneVr  weak  hns.ianils  went  astray, 
He  gueas'd  their  wives  were  in  the  way: 
n'was  then  his  charity  was  shown. 
He  chof*;  to  sv'e  them  whcft  alone. 

Now  was  he  bent  on  cuckoldom  : 
He  knew  friend  Dennis  was  fro:n  )  ome  : 
His  wife  (a  poor  neglected  b  auty,    ^. 
Ddnuided  of  a  husband's  dt)t}'}     .  •' 


Had  often  told  him  at  oonfession, 

How  hard  she  struggled  'gainst  transgression*        *' 

He  now  resolves,  in  heat  of  blood, 

TO  try  how  firm  her  virtue  stood, 

He 'knew  that  wine  (to  love  best  aid) 

Has  oft  made  bold  the  shame-fac'd  maid. 

Taught  her  to  romp,  and  (ake  more  freedoms. 

Than  nymphs  train'd  up  at  Smith's  or  Needhani'it 

A  mighty  bottle  straight  he  chose. 
Such  as  might  give  two  friars  their  dose. 
Nannette  he  caird  :  the  cellar  door 
She  straight  unlocks,  descends  before ; 
He  followed  close.     But  when  he  qsies 
His  favourite  cask ;  with  lifted  eyes . 
And  lifted  hands  aloud  he  cries, 
**  Heigh-day  !  my  darling  wine  astoop! 
It  must,  alas !  have  sprung  a  hoop." 
*'  That  there's  a  leak  is  past  all  doubt," 
(Reply»d  the  maid)—"  I'll  find  it  out." 
She  sets  the  candle  down  in  haste,  '  • 

Tucks  her  white  apixm  round  her  waist. 
The  hogshead's  mouldy  side  ascends; 
She  straddles  wide,  aiid  downward  bends  : 
So  low  she  stoops  to  seek  the  flaw, 
Hercoatsfroseup,  her  master  saw-— 
"  I  see"— he  cries — (then  claspt  her  fast) 
*'  The  leak  through  which  my  wine  has  past.'* 

Then  all  m  haste  the  maid  descended. 
And  in  a  trice  the  leak  was  mended. 
He  found  in  Nannette  all  he  wanted. 
So  I)ennis'  brows  remain'd  unplanted. 
Ere  SJQC9  thi^  time,  all  lusty  friars 
( Warm'd  with  predominant  desires, 
Whene'er  the  flesh  with  spirit  qiiiurrels) 
Look  on  the  sex  as  leaky  barrels 
Beware  of  these,  ye  jealous  spouses ! 
Fnam  8uch>like  coopers  guard  your  houses  | 
For,  if  they  find  not  work  at  home, 
For  jobbs  through  all  the  town  they  roam* 


THE  EQUIVOCATION. 

A  TALI. 

An  abbot  rich  (whose  taste  was  good   ' 
Alike  in  science  and  in  food) 
His  bishop  had  rcsolv'd  to  treat ; 
The  bishop  came,  the  bishop  eat 
'Twas  silence,  till  their  stomachs  faii'd  ) 
And  now  at  heretics  they  rail'd. 
"  What  heresy,"  (the  prelate  said) 
"  Is  in  that  church  where  priests  may  wed  ? 
r>o  not  we  take  the  Church  for  life? 
But  those  divorce  her  for  a  wife ; 
Like  laymen,  keep  her  in  their  houses. 
And  own  the  children  of  their  spouses." 
'*  Vile  practices  !'*  the  abbot  cry'd, 
"  For  pious  nsc  wc  're  set  aside ! 
Shall  we  take  wives  ?  Marriage,  at  best^ 
Is  but  carnality  profest !" 

Now,  as  the  bishop  took  his  glass. 
He  spyVl  our  abbots  buxom  lass, 
Who  cross'd  the  i-oom ;  he  mark'd  her  eye. 
That  glow'd  with  love;  his  pulse  beat  high. 
«*  Fye,  fother,  fye  1"  (the  prelate  cries) 
"A  maid  so  young!  for  shame,  be  wise. 
These  indiscretions  lend  a  handle    . 
To  lewd  lay-tongues,  to  give  us  scandal. 
For  your  vow's  sake,  this  rule  I  give  t'  ye; 
Let  all  your  maids  be  tum'd^of  fifty.'' 
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The  priest  reply'd,  "  1  have  not  swerv'd. 
But  your  chaste  precept  well  observed : 
That  lass  full  twenty -five  has  told; 
I  've  yet  another  who  *s  as  old ; 
Into  one  sum  their  ages  cast ; 
So  both  my  maids  have  fifty  past" 

The  prelate  smiled ,  but  durst  not  blame ; 
For  why  ?  his  lordship  did  the  same. 

Let  those  who  reprimand  their  brothers, 
Pirst  mend  the  faults  they  find  in  others. 


A  TRUE  STORY  OF  AN  APPARITION. 

ScBPTics  (whose  strength  of  argument  makes  out, 
Tliat  Wisdom's  deep  inquiries  end  in  doubt) 
Hold  this  assertion  positive  and  clear, 
That  sprites  are  pure  delusions,  raised  by  fear. 
Not  that  ^m'd  ghost,  which  in  presaging  sound 
Called  BrAtus  to  Philippics  fktal  ground, 
Nor  can  Tiberius  Gracchus,  gory  shade. 
These  ever-doubting  disputants  persuade. 
Straight  they  with  smiles  reply,  "  Those  talcs  of 
By  visionary  priests  were  made  and  told.*'        [old 
Oh,  might  some  ghost,  at  dead  of  night,  appear. 
And  make  you  own  conviction  by  your  fear ! 
I  know  your  sneers  my  easy  faith  accuse. 
Which  with  such  idle  legends  scares  the  Muse : 
But  think  not  that  I  tell  those  vulgar  sprites. 
Which  frighted  boys  relate  on  winter  nights. 
How  cleanly  milk-maids  meet  the  feiry  train, 
How  heedless  horses  drag  the  clinking  cham, 
Kight^roaming  ghosts,  by  saucer  eye-balls  known, 
The  common  spectres  of  each  country-town. 
No,  I  such  imbles  can  like  you  despise. 
And  laugh  to  hear  these  nurse-invented  lies. 
Yet  has  not  oft  the  fraudful  guardian's  fright 
Compelled  him  to  restore  an  orphan's  right  ? 
And  can  we  doubt  that  horrid  ghosts  ascend, 
Which  on  the  conscious  murderer's  steps  attend? 
Hear  then,  and  let  attested  truth  prevail ; 
From  feitliful  lips  I  learnt  the  dreadful  ule. 

Where  Arden's  forest  spreads  its  limits  wide, 
Whose  branching  paths  the  doubtful  road  divide, 
A  traveller  took  his  solitary  way, 
W^hen  low  beneath  the  hills  was  sunk  the  day. 
And  now  the  skies  with  fathering  darkness  lour. 
The  branches  rnstic  with  the  threaten'd  shower ; 
With  sudden  blasts  the  forest  murmurs  loud, 
Indented  lightnings  cleave  the  sable  cloud, 
Thunder  on  thunder  breaks,  the  tempest  roars, 
And  Heaven  discharges  all  its  watery  stores. 
The  wandering  traveller  shelter  seeks  in  vain, 
And  shrinks  and  shivers  with  the  beating  rain : 
On  his  steed's  neck  the  slackened  bridle  lay, 
'Ulio  chose  with  cautious  step  th'  uncertain  way ; 
And  now  he  checks  the  rein,  and  halts  to  hear 
If  any  noise  foretold  a  rillage  near. 
At  length  from  far  a  stream  of  light  he  sees 
Extends  its  level  ray  between  the  trees ; 
Thither  he  qpeeds,  and,  as  he  nearer  came. 
Joyful  he  knew  tlie  lamp's  domestic  flame 
That  trembled  through  the  window;  cross  the  way 
JDarti  forth  the  barking  our,  and  stands  at  bay. 

It  was  an  ancient  lonely  house,  that  stood 
Upon  the  borders  of  the  spacioiui  wood  ; 
Here  towers  and  antique  battlements  arise, 
And  there  in  heaps  the  moulder'd  ruin  lies. 
Some  lori  this  mansion  held  in  days  of  yore. 
To  chase  the  wolf,  and  pierce  the  foaming  hear : 


How  chang'd,  alas !  from  what  it  onoe  had  been  ! 
'Tis  now  degraded  to  a  public  inn.  fmaads: 

Straight  he  dismounts,  repeats  his  food  com- 
Swift  at  the  gate  the  ready  landlord  stands ; 
With  frequent  cringe  he  bows,  and  begs  excuse. 
His  house  was  full,  and  every  bed  in  use. 
"  What  not  a  garret,  and  no  straw,  to  spare? 
Why  then  the  kitchen-fire  and  elbow-chair 
Shall  serve  for  once  to  nod  away  the  night.'* 
"  The  kitchen  ever  is  the  servant's  right," 
Replies  the  host ;  "  there,  all  the  fire  around. 
The  count's  tir'd  footmen  snore  upon  the  groond.'* 
The  maid,  who  listen'd  to  this  whole  debate. 
With  pity  learnt  the  weary  stranger's  &te.  [guest; 
"  Be  brave,"  she  cries,  **  you  still  may  be  our 
Our  haunted  room  was  ever  held  the  best : 
If  then  your  valour  can  the  fright  sustain 
Of  rattling  curtains  and  the  clinking  chain; 
If  your  courageous  tongue  have 'power  to  talk. 
When  round  your  bed  the  horrid  ghost  shall  walk ; 
If  you  dare  ask  it,  why  it  leaves  its  tomb ; 
I'll  see  your  sheets  well  air'd,  and  show  the  room." 
Soon  as  the  frighted  maid  her  tale  had  told, 
The  stranger  entered,  for  bis  heart  was  bold. 

The  damsel  led  him  through  a  spacious  ball. 
Where  ivy  hung  the  half-demolish'd  wall : 
She  frequent  look'd  bi^hind,  and  chang'd  her  hue. 
While  fiincy  tipt  the  candle's  flame  with  blue. 
And  now  they  gain'd  the  winding  stairs'  asceut. 
And  to  the  lonesome  room  of  tenrouri  went. 
When  all  was  ready,  swift  retir'd  the  maid. 
The  watch -lights  bum,  tuck'd  warm  in  bed  was  laid 
The  liardy  stranger,  and  attends  the  Sprite 
Till  his  accustom'd  walk  at  dead  of  night. 

At  first  he  hears  the  wind  with  hollow  roar 
Shake  the  loose  lock,  and  swing  the  creaking  door ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  draws  the  dreadful  sound 
Of  rattling  chains,  that  dragg'd  upon  the  ground  i 
^lien,  lo !  the  spectre  came  with  horrid  stride, 
Approach'd  the  bed,  and  drew  the  curtains  wide ! 
In  human  form  the  ghastful  phantom  stood, 
Expos'd  his  mangled  bosom  dy'il  with  blood. 
Then,  silent  pointing  to  his  wounded  breast. 
Thrice  wav'd  his  hand.  Beneath  the  frighted  guest 
The  bed-oords  trembled,  and  with  shuddering  fear. 
Sweat  chili'd  his  limbs,  high  rose  his  bristled  hair ; 
Then  muttering  hasty  prayers,  he  manol*d  his  heart. 
And  cry'd  aloud, "  Say,  whence,  and  who  thou  art  ?" 
The  stalking  ghost  with  hollow  voice  replies, 
'*  Three  years  are  counted,  since  with  mortal  eyw 
I  saw  the  Sun,  and  vital  air  respir'd. 
Like  thee  benighted,  and  with  travel  tir*d. 
Within  these  walls  I  slept.    O  thirst  of  gain ! 
See,  still  the  planks  the  bloody  mark  retain. 
Stretch'd  on  this  very  bed,  from  sleep  I  start. 
And  see  the  steel  impending  o'er  my  heart ; 
The  barbarous  hostess  held  the  lifted  knife. 
The  floor  lan  purple  with  my  gushing  life. 
My  treasure  now  they  seixe,  the  golden  spoil 
They  bury  deep  beneath  the  grass-grown  soil. 
Far  in  the  common  field.    Be  bold,  arise. 
My  steps  shall  lead  thee  to  the  secret  prize ; 
There  dig  and  find;  let  that  thy  care  rewaid: 
Call  loud  en  Justice,  bid  her  not  retard 
To  punish  murder ;  lay  my  ghost  at  rest : 
So  shall  with  peace  secure  thy  nights  be  blest ; 
And,  when  beneath  these  boaids  my  bones  are  fimnd. 
Decent  inter  them  in  some  sacred  ground." 

Here  ceasM  the  ghost.  The  stranger  qtringsfroni 
And  boldly  follows  #kere  the  phmtoB  ted:    [M. 
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The  half-vorn  stony  stairs  they  now  descend, 
Where  passaf^es  olsctirc  their  arches  bend. 
Silent  they  walk;  and  now  thro*  groves  they  pass, 
Now  thro*  wet  meads  their  steps  imprint  the  grass. 
At  length  amidst  a  spacious  field  they  came  : 
'Ilitre  stops  the  spectre,  and  ascends  in  flame. 
Amaz'd  he  stood,  no  bush  or  brier  was  found, 
To  teach  his  morning  search  to  find  the  ground. 
What  could  he  do }  the  night  was  hideous  dark. 
Fear  shook  his  joints,  and  nature  dropt  the  mark : 
With  that  he  starting  widc'd,  and  rais'd  his  head. 
But  found  the  golden  mark  was  left  in  bed. 

What  is  the  statesman's  vast  ambitious  scheme, 
But  a  short  vision  and  a  golden  dream  ? 
Power,  wealth,  and  title,  elevate  his  hope ; 
He  wakes:  but,  for  a  garter,  finds  a  rope. 


THE  MAD  DOG. 


A  TALE. 


A  ?»VDE,  at  mom  and  evening  prayer, 
Had  worn  her  velyet  cushion  bare; 
rpward  she  taught  her  eyes  to  roll. 
As  if  she  watched  her  soaring  soul ; 
And,  when  devotion  warm'd  the  crowd. 
None  sung,  or  smote  their  breast,  so  loud : 
Pale  penitence  had  markM  her  face 
With  all  the  meagre  signs  of  grare. 
Her  mass-book  was  completely  lin'd 
With  painted  saints  of  various  kind : 
But,  when  in  every  page  she  view*d 
Fine  ladies  who  the  flesh  subduM, 
As  quick  her  beads  slu:  counted  o*er, 
She  cry'd— "  Such  wonders  are  no  more !" 
She  chose  not  to  delay  confession. 
To  bear  at  once  a  year's  transgression ; 
But  every  week  set  all  things  eveu, 
And  balancM  her  accounts  with  Iloaven. 

Behold  her  now,  in  humble  guise, 
Upon  her  knees,  with  downcast  eyes. 
Before  the  priest :  she  thus  begins, 
And,  sobbing,  blubbers  forth  her  sins : 
••  Who  could  that  tempting  man  resist  ? 
My  virtue  languished,  as  he  kissM; 
I  strove — till  I  could  strive  no  longer  .* 
How  can  the  weak  subdue  the  stronger  ?" 

The  father  ask*d  her  where,  and  when  ? 
How  many?  and  what  sort  of  men  ? 
By  what  degrees  her  blood  was  heated  ? 
How  oft  the  frailty  was  repeated  : 
Thus  have  I  tten  a  pregnant  wench. 
All  flushM  with  guilt,  before  the  bench : 
The  judges  (wak*d  by  wanton  thought) 
LH  vc  to  the  bottom  of  her  &ult ; 
They  leer,  they  simper,  at  her  shame, 
And  make  her  call  all  things  by  name. 

Apd  now  to  sentence  he  proceeds. 
Prescribe  how  oft  to  tell  her  beads ; 
Shows  her  what  taints  could  do  her  good, 
BoubiM  her  fints,  to  cool  her  blood. 
Kas'd  of  her  this,  and  light  as  air. 
Away  the  trips,  perhaps  to  prayer. 
'TWAS  no  «ach  thing.  Why  then  this  haste  ? 
The  clock  has  ftmck,  the  hour  is  past ; 
And,  on  the  spar  of  indhifttxm. 
She  sooni'd  to  bilk  her  anignation. 

Whatever  she  did,  next  week  iha  came. 
And  piously  confeft  the  «ane> 


The  priest,  who  female  frailties  pitjr'd, 
First  chid  her,  then  her  sins  remitted. 

"  But  did  she  now  her  crime  bemoan 
In  penitential  sheets  alone  ? 
And  was  no  bold,  no  beastly  fellow 
The  nightly  partner  of  her  pillow  V* 
"  No,  none :  for  next  time  in  the  grove 
A  bank  was  conscious  of  her  love." 

Confession-day  was  come  about. 
And  now  again  it  all  must  out 
She  seems  to  wipe  her  twinkling  eyes : 
"  What  now,  my  child  ?"  the  father  cries. 
"  Again!"  says  she. — With  threatening  looks. 
He  thus  the  prostrate  dame  rebukes : 

"  JMadam,  I  grant  there's  something  in  it. 
That  virtue  has  th'  unguarded  minute ; 
But  pray  now  tell  me  what  are  whores. 
But  women  of  unguarded  hours  ? 
Then  you  must  sure  have  lost  all  shame. 
What !  every  day,  and  still  the  same. 
And  nq  feult  else  !  'tis  strange  to  find 
A  woman  to  one  sin  confin'd  ! 
Pride  is  this  day  her  darling  passion, 
The  next  day  Slander  is  in  fashion ; 
Gaming  succeeds;  if  Fortune  crosses. 
Then  Virtue  »s  mortgaged  for  her  losses; 
By  use  her  favourite  vice  she  loaths. 
And  loves  new  follies  like  new  clothes: 
lUit  you,  beyond  all  thought  unchaste. 
Have  all  sin  centered  near  your  waist ! 
Whence  is  this  appetite  so  strong } 
Say,  madam,  did  your  mother  long  ? 
Or  is  it  luxury  and  high  diet 
That  won't  let  Virtue  sleep  in  qiiiet?" 
She  tells  him  now,  with  meekest  voice. 
That  she  had  never  crr'd  by  choree  ; 
Nor  was  there  known  a  virgin  chaster. 
Till  niin'd  by  a  sad  disaster. 

That  she  a  favourite  lap-dog  had. 
Which  (as  she  stroak'd  and  kiss'd)  grew  mad; 
And  on  her  lip  a  wound  indenting, 
First  set  her  youthful  blood  fermenting. 

The  priest  replyM,  with  zealous  fury, 
"  You  should  have  sought  the  means  to  cure  ye. 
Doctors  by  various  ways,  we  find,     . 
Treat  these  distempers  of  the  mind. 

'*  Let  gaudy  ribbands  be  deny'd 
To  her  who  raves  with  scornful  pride ; 
And,  if  religion  crack  her  notions, 
IjDck  up  her  volumes  of  devotions ; 
But,  if  for  man  her  rage  prevail. 
Bar  her  the  sight  of  creatures  male. 
Or  else,  to  cure  such  venom'd  bites. 
And  set  the  shattered  thoughts  arights ; 
They  send  you  to  the  ocean's  shore. 
And  plunge  the  patient  o*er  and  o'er." 

The  dame  reply'd,  "  Alas !  in  vain 
My  khidred  forc'd  me  to  the  main ; 
Naked,  and  in  the  face  of  day : 
Look  not,  ye  fishermen,  this  way ! 
What  virgm  had  not  done  as  I  did  ? 
My  modest  hand,  by  Natore  guided, 
DdMUT'd  at  once  firom  human  eyes 
Tlie  seat  where  folnale  honour  lies ; 
And,  though  thrice  diptfiom  top  to  toe, 
I  still  secur'd  the  post  below, 
And  f  oarded  it  with  grasp  so  &st, 
Not  one  drop  through  my  fingers  put 
Thus  owe  I  to  my  bashful  care. 
That  all  the  rage  it  settled  there.** 
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Weigh  well  the  projects  of  mankmd; 
Theh  tell  me,  reader,  canst  thou  find 
The  man  from  madnc^  wholly  free  ? 
They  all  are  mad — save  you  and  me. 
Do  not  the  statesman,  ibp,  and  wit. 
By  dwly  follies,  prove  they  *re  bit  ? 
And,  when  the  briny  cure  they  try'd. 
Some  part  still  kept  above  the  tide? 

Some  men  (when  drenched  beneath  the  wave) 
High  o'er  their  heads  their  fingers  save : 
Thotoe  hands  by  mean  extortion  thrive. 
Or  in  the  pocket  lightly  dive : 
Or,  more  expert  in  pilfering  vice, 
They  bum  and  itch  to  cog  the  dice. 

Plunge  in  a  courtier ;  straight  his  fears 
Direct  his  hands  to  stop  hi9>ears. 
And  now  truth  seems  a  grating  noise, 
He  loves  the  slanderer's  whispering  voice  j 
He  hangs  on  flattery  with  delight. 
And  thinks  all  fulsome  praise  is  right. 
All  women  dread  a  watery  death : 
They  shut  their  lips,  to  h(»ld  their  breath ;   ' 
And,  though  you  dock  them  ne'er  so  long, 
Not  one  salt  drop  e'er  wets  their  tongue : 
Tis  hence  they  scandal  have  at  will,   , 
And  that  this  member  ne'er  lies  still. 


Down  the  swift  stream  the  wretch  is  borne; 
Never,  ah  I  never,  to  return! 

/<  'Zounds !  what  a  fell  had  our  dear  brother  V 
'  Morbleu  ! '  cries  one ;  and  '  Damme !'  t'other. 
The  nations  give  a  general  screech ; 
None  cocks  his  tail,  none  claws  his  breech  ; 
Each  trembles  for  the  public  weal. 
And  for  a  while  forgets  to  steal. 

*'  Awhile,  all  eyes,  intent  and  steady. 
Pursue  him,  whirling  down  the  eddy. 
But,  out  of  mind  when  out  of  view. 
Some  other  mounts  the  twig  anew ; 
And  business,  on  eac^  monkey-shore. 
Runs  the  same  track  it  went  before." 


FABLE& 

IK  TWO   PAKTS. 


THE  QUIDNUNKIS : 

A  TALB. 

•CCASIONEO  BY  THE  DEATH  OP  THE  DUKE  REGENT  OP 
PRANCE. 

"  How  vain  are  mortal  man's  endeavours!" 
(Said,  at  dame  Elliot's S  master  Travcrs) 
**  Good  Orleans  dead !  in  truth,  'tis  hard : 
Oh,  may  all  statesmen  die  prepar'd ! 
I  do  foresee"  (and  for  foreseeing 
He  equals  any  roan  in  being) 
«•  The  army  ne'er  can  be  disbanded.— 
I  wish  the  king  were  safely  landed. 
Ah,  friends  !  grrat  changes  threat  the  land  j 
All  France  and  Kngland  at  a  stand ! 
There 's  Meroweis— mark !  strange  work ! 
And  there 's  the  Czar,  and  there 's  the  Turk  ; 
The  Pope—"  An  India  merchant  by. 
Cut  short  the  speech  with  this  reply : 

**  .•///  at  a  stand  r  You  see  great  changes  ? 
Ah,  sir!  you  never  saw  the  Ganges. 
There  dwell  the  nations  of  Quiclnunki's 
(So  Monomotapa  calls  monkeys) : 
On  their  bank,  from  bough  to  bough. 
They  meet  and  chat  (as  we  may  now). 
Whi'sijers  go  round,  they  grin,  they  shrug, 
They  bow,  they  snarl,  they  scratch,  they  hug  j 
And,  just  as  chance  or  whim  provoke  them. 
They  either  bite  their  friends,  or  stroke  them. 

"  There  have  I  seen  some  active  prig. 
To  show  his  parts,  bestride  a  twig : 
Loid  !  how  the  chattering  tribe  a<linire. 
Not  that  he's  wiser,  but  he's  higher : 
AU  long  to  try  the  venturous  thing 
(For  p'lwer  is  but  to  have  one's  swing)  ; 
From  side  to  side  he  springs,  he  spurns, 
And  bangs' his  foos  and  friends  by  turns. 
Thus,  as  in  giddy  freaks  he  bounces. 
Crack  goes  the  twig,  and  in  he  flounces  1 

*  A  ooffoe-house  near  St' James's. 


Shall  not  my  iables  censure  Vice, 

Because  a  knave  is  over  nice  ? — 

If  I  lash  Vice  in  genefat  fiction, 

Is 't  1  apply  or  self-conviction  ? 

Brutes  are  my  theme.     Am  I  to  Uame, 

If  men  in  morals  are  the  same? 

I  no  man  call  or  ape  or  ass; 

'Tis  his  own  conscience  holds  the  glaasw 

Thus  void  of  all  offence  I  write : 

Who  claims  the  foble,  knows  bis  right. 

Prol.  to  Shep.  We^ 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FABLE& 

PART  THE    HRST. 


THE  SHEPHERD  AND  THE  PHILOSOPBBl* 

Remote  from  cities  liv'd  a  swain, 
Unvex'd  with  all  the  cares  of  gain ; 
His  head  was  silver'd  o'er  with,  age. 
And  long  experience  made  him  sage  ; 
In  Summer's  heat,  and  Winter's  cold. 
He  fed  his  flock,  and  penn'd  the  fold  ; 
His  hours  in  cheerful  labour  flew. 
Nor  en\'y  nor  ambition  knew  j 
His  wisdom  and  bis  honest  fame 
Through  all  the  countiy  rais'd  his  name. 

A  deep  Philosopher  (wliose  rules 
Of  moral  life  were  drawn  from  schools) 
The  Sht  pherd's  homely  cottage  sought. 
And  thus  explor'd  his  reach  of  thought 

**  Whence  is  thy  learning  ?  hath  thy  toil 
O'er  books  consumed  the  midnight  oil? 
Hast  thou  old  Greece  and  Rome  snrvey'd. 
And  the  vast  sense  of  Plato  weigh'd  ? 
Hath  Socrates  thy  soul  refined. 
And  hast  thou  fothom'd  TuUy^s  mind  ? 
Or,  like  tlie  wise  Ulysses,  thrown. 
By  various  fates,  on  realms  unknown. 
Hast  thou  through  many  cities  stray'd. 
Their  customs,  laws,  and  manners,  weigh'd?" 

The  Shepherd  modestly  replyM, 
*'  I  ne'er  the  paths  of  learning  try'd; 
Nor  have  T  roam'd  m  foreign  parts. 
To  read  mankind,  their  laws,  and  arts  j 
For  man  is  practis'd  in  disguise. 
He  cheats  the  most  discerning  eyes : 
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Who  bjr  that  learcb  shall  wiser  grow. 
When  we  oundves  can  never  know  ? 

The  little  knowledge  I  have  gain'd. 

Was  all  from  simple  Natare  drained; 

Heoce  my  life's  maxims  tobV  their  rise. 

Hence  grew  my  settled  hate  to  vice. 
"  The  daily  labours  of  the  bee 

Awake  my  soul  to  industry  : 

Who  can  observe  the  caiefnl  ant; 

And  not  provide  for  future  want  ? 

My  dog  (the  trustiest  of  his  kind) 

With  gratitude  inflames  my  mind : 

I  mark  his  true,  his  ftiithfol  way. 

And  in  my  service  copy  Tray. 

In  constancy  and  nuptial  love, 

I  learn  my  duty  from  the  dove. 

The  hen,  who  from  the  chilly  air, 

W'ith  pious  wing,  protects  her  care. 

And  every  fowl  that  flies  at  large. 

Instructs  me  in  a  parent's  charge. 
"  Prum  Nature,  too,  I  take  my  rule, 

To  shun  contempt  and  ridicule. 

I  never,  with  important  air. 

In  conversation  overbear. 

Can  grave  and  formal  pass  for  wise, 

W^hen  men  the  solemn  owl  despise  i 

My  tongue  within  my  lips  1  rein ; 

For  who  talks  much  must  talk  in  yain. 

We  from  the  wordy  torrent  fly  : 

Who  listens  to  the  chattering  pyc? 

Nor  would  I,  with  felonious  slight, 

By  stealth  invade  my  neighbour's  right. 

Rapacious  animals  we  hate : 

Kites^  hawks,  and  wolves,  deserve  their  late. 

l>o  not  we  just  abhorrence  find 
Against  the  toad  and  serp'jnt-kind  ? 
But  Envy,  Calumny,  and  Spite, 
Boar  stronger  venom  in  their  bite. 
Thus  every  object  of  creation 
Can  fiimish  hints  to  contemplation ; 
And  from  the  most  minute  and  mean, 
A  virtuous  mind  can  morals  gloan." 

••  Tliy  fame  is  just,"  the  sage  replies; 
**  Thy  virtue  proves  thee  truly  wise. 
Pride  often  guides  the  author's  pen; 
Books  as  afivfcted  are  as  men : 
But  he  who  studies  Nature's  laws, 
From  certain  truth  his  maxims  draws; 
And  those,  without  our  schools,  sufllice 
To  make  men  moral,  good,  and  wise." 


TO   RIS  HIGHNESS 

WILLIAM  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND. 


FABLE  L 

THE  LIOV,   THETVCER,   AND  THE  TRAVEL LfiJU 

AccE»^,  young  prince  !  the  moral  lay, 
Afu!  in  these  Tales  mankind  survey; 
With  early  virtues  plant  your  brcaj»t. 
The  specious  arts  of  Vice  dcttrst. 

Princes,  like  beauties,  from  their  youth 
Are  strangers  to  the  voice  of  Truth. 
Jx*am  to  contemn  all  prai^  betimes. 
For  Flattery's  the  nurse  of  crimes : 
Fricndstiip  by  sweet  reproof  is  shown 
(A  virtue  never  near  a  throne  j : 


In  courts  such  fieedom  mmt  oflted ; 
There  none  presumes  to  be  a  friend. 
To  those  of  your  exalted  station. 
Each  courtier  is  a  dedication. 
Must  I;  too,  flatter  like  the  rest,  ' 
And  turn  my  morals  to  a  jest? 
The  Muse  disdains  to  steal  from  those 
Who  thrive  in  courts  by  fulsome  profe. 

But  shall  I  hide  your  real  praise. 
Or  tell  you  what  a  nation  says  ? 
They  in  your  infant  bosom  trace 
The  virtues  of  your  royal  race ; 
In  the  fair  dawning  of  your  mind. 
Discern  you  generous,  mild,  and  kind : 
They  see  you  grieve  to  hear  distress. 
And  pant  already  to  redress. 
Go  on,  the  height  of  good  attain. 
Nor  let  a  nation  hope  in  rain : 
For  hence  we  justly  may  presage 
The  virtues  of  a  riper  age. 
True  courage  shall  your  bosom  flre. 
And  future  actions  own  your  sire. 
Cowards  are  cruel ;  but  the  brave 
Love  mercy,  and  delight  to  save. 

A  Tiger,  roaming  for  his  prey. 
Sprung  on  a  Traveller  in  the  way; 
The  prostrate  game  a  Lion  spies. 
And  on  the  greedy  tjrrant  flies : 
With  mingled  roar  resounds  the  w(V)d, 
Their  teeth,  their  dan-s,  distil  with  blood  ; 
Till,  vanquishM  by  the  Lion's  strength, 
The  spotted  foe  exUnds  bis  length. 
The  man  besought  the  shaggy  lort. 
And  on  his  knees  for  life  implored. 
His  life  the  generous  hero  gave. 
Together  walking  to  his  cave. 
The  Lion  thus  bespoke  his  guest : 

"  What  hardy  beast  shall  dare  contest 
My  matchless  strength  ?  You  saw  the  fight. 
And  must  attest  my  power  and  right 
Forc'd  to  forego  their  native  home. 
My  starving  slaves  at  distance  roam. 
Within  these  woods  I  reign  alone; 
The  boundless  forest  is  my  own. 
Bears,  wolves,  and  all  the  savage  brood. 
Have  dy'd  the  regal  den  with  blood. 
I'hese  carcasses  on  either  hand, 
Those  bones  that  whiten  all  the  land. 
My  former  deeds  and  triumphs  tell, 
Beneath  these  jaws  what  numbers  fell.*' 

"  True,''  says  the  man,  "  the  strength  I  saw 
Might  well  the  brutal  nation  awe ; 
But  shall  a  monarch,  brave,  like  you. 
Place  glory  in  so  false  a  view  ? 
Robbers  invade  their  neighbour's  right    • 
Be  lov'd ;  let  justice  bound  your  migbt 
Mean  are  ambitious  heroes'  boasts 
Of  wasted  lands  and  slaughtered  hosts. 
Pirates  their  power  by  murders  gain  ; 
Wise  kings  by  love  and  mercy  reign. 
To  me  your  clemency  hath  shown 
The  virtue  worthy  of  a  throne. 
Heaven  gives  you  power  above  Che  sest. 
Like  Heaven,  to  succour  the  distrest." 

"  The  case  is  plain,"  the  monarch  said  ; 
"  False  glory  hath  my  youth  misled; 
For  beasts  of  prey,  a  servile  train, 
Have  b<'en  the  flatterers  of  my  reign. 
You  reason  well.     Vet  tell  m*\  friend. 
Did  ever  y^>u  in  courts  attend  ? 
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For  all  my  fawning  rognea  agree. 
That  human  heroes  rule  like  me.'' 


GAY\S  POEMS; 


FABLE  II. 

THE  tPANIEL  AMD  TOE  CAMELBON. 

A  SPANIEL,  bred  with  all  the  care 
That  waits  upon  a  favourite  heir, 
Ne*et  felt  Correction's  rigid  handj 
Indulg'd  to  disobey  command. 
In  pamper^  ease  his  hours  were  spent: 
He  never  knew  what  learning  meant. 
Such  forward  airs,  so  peft,  so  smart, 
Were  sure  to  win  his lady^s  heart; 
Fach  little  mischief  gain*d  him  praise  | 
How  pretty  were  his  fawning  ways ! 

The  wind  was  sooth,  the  mommg  fair, 
If  c  ventures  forth  to  take  the  air : 
He  ranges  all  the  meadow  round. 
And  rolls  upon  the  softest  ground ; 
When  near  him  a  Camcleon  seen. 
Was  scarce  distinguish^  from  the  green. 
**  Dear  emblem  of  the  flattering  host, 
What,  'live  with  clowns !  a  genius  lost ! 
To  cities  and  the  court  repair  ; 
A  fortune  cannot  fail  thee  there : 
Proferments  shall  thy  talents  crown ; 
Selieveme,  friend;  I  know  the  town." 

"  Sir,"  says  the  sycophant,  "  like  you. 
Of  old,  politer  life  I  knew  : 
like  you,  a  courtier  bom  and  bred, 
Kings  lean'd  their  ear  to  what  I  said. 
My  whisper  always  met  success; 
I'he  ladies  prais'd  me  for  address. 
I  knew  to  hit  each  courtier's  passion. 
And  flattered  every  vice  in  fashion. 
But  Jove,  who  hates  the  liar's  ways, 
At  oncd  cut  short  my  prosperous  days. 
And,  sentenced  to  retain  my  nature, 
Transformed  me  to  this  crawling  creature. 
Boom'd  to  a  life  obscure  and  mean, 
I  wander  in  the  sylvan  scene : 
For  Jove  the  heart  alone  regards ; 
He  punishes,  what  man  rewards. 
How  different  is  thy  case  and  mine  ! 
With  men  at  least  you  sup  and  dine  ; 
While  I,  condemned  to  thinnest  fare, 
like  those  I  flatter'd,  teed  on  air." 


FABLE  UL 


THB  MOTBU,  TBB  NUBSX,  AND  TBC  PAAT. 

**  GIVB  me  a  son !"    The  blessing  sent. 
Were  ever  parents  more  content  ? 
How  partial  are  their  doting  eyes ! 
No  child  is  half  so  fair  and  wise. 

Wak'd  to  the  morning's  pleasing  care. 
The  mother  rose,  and  sought  her  heir* 
She  saw  the  aufse  like  one  possest. 
With  wringing  hands  and  sobbing  bi^Mt 

"  Sure  tome  disaster  has  befell! 
'<  Speak,  nnrse  ;  I  hope  the  boy  is  well.** 

**  Dear  madam,  think  not  me  to  blame; 
Invisibly  the  Fairy  came : 
Yoor  preciotts  babe  is  hence  oottvey'd. 
And  in  th«  place  a  ohangelmg  InMi 


Where  are  the  father's  mouth  and  mmef 
The  mother's  eyes,  as  black  as  sloes  ? 
See,  here,  a  shocking  awkward  creature^ 
That  speaks  a  fool  in  every  feature  !" 

"  The  woman's  blind,"  the  mother  cries; 
"  I  see  wit  sparkle  in  his  eyes." 

'*  Lord !  madam,  what  a  squinting  leer ! 
No  doubt  the  Fairy  hath  been  here." 

Just  as  she  spoke,  a  pigmy  sprite 
Pops  through  the  key-hole  swift  as  light ; 
Pcrch'd  on  the  cradle's  top  he  stands, 
And  thus  her  folly  reprimands. 

**  Whence  sprung  the  vain  conceited  lyc^ 
That  we  the  worid  with  fools  supply  ? 
What!  give  our  sprightly  race  away 
For  the  dull  helpless  sons  of  clay  1 
Besides,  by  partial  fondness  shown. 
Like  you,  we  doat  upon  our  own. 
Where  yet  was  ever  found  a  Mother 
Who'd  giv<»  her  booby  for  another  ? 
And,  should  we  change  with  human  br««a. 
Well  might  we  pass  for  ibols  indeed." 


FABLE  rv. 


THE  EACLB  AtiD  THE  ASSEMBLY  OP  AKIMALS» 

As  Jupiter's  alUsecing  eye 
SorveyM  the  worida  beneath  the  sky. 
From  this  small  speck  of  Earth  were  sent 
Murmurs  and  sounds  of  discontent; 
For  every  thing  alive  complain'd. 
That  he  the  hardest  life  sustain'd^ 

Jove  calls  his  Eagle.    At  the  woid. 
Before  him  stands  the  royal  bird. 
The  bird,  obedient,  from  Heaven's  height, 
I>ownward  directs  his  rapid  flight; 
Thep  cited  every  living  thing, 
To  hear  the  mandates  of  his  king. 

'*  Ungrateful  creatures  1  whence  arise 
These  murmnrs  which  offend  the  skies  > 
Wh;^  this  disorder?  say  the  cause ; 
For  just  are  Jove's  eternal  laws. 
I^  each  his  discontent  reveal ; 
To  yon'  sour  dog  I  first  appeal." 

**  Hard  is  my  lot,  the  Hound  replies  f 
On  what  fleet  nerves  the  Greyhound  flies ' 
While  I,  with  wearv  step  and  slow, 
O'^er  plains,  and  vales,  and  mountains,  go* 
The  morning  s^es  my  chase  begun. 
Nor  ends  it  till  the  setting  Sun." 

«  When"  (says  the  Gceyhoond)  "  I  poxsue, 
My  game  is  lost,  or  caught  in  view; 
Beyond  my  sight  the  prey's  secure; 
The  Hound  is  slow,  bnt  always  snie  $ 
And,  had  I  his  sagacious  scent, 
Jove  ne'er  had  heard  my  discontent" 

The  Lion  crav'd  the  Fox's  art ; 
The  Fox  the  Lion's  force  and  heart ; 
the  Cock  imploHd  the  Pigeon's  ffight. 
Whose  winp  were  rapid,  strong,  and  lights 
The  Pigeoa  strength  of  wing  despis'd. 
And  the  Coek's  matchlem  valour  priB'd. 
The  Fishes  wish'd  to  graze  tlie  plain  ; 
The  beasts,  to  skim  beneath  the  main. 
Thus,  envious  of  another's  state. 
Each  blam'd  the  partial  band  of  FU«» 
The  bird  of  Heaven  thenciy'd  aloud : 
**  Jove  bids  dispene  the  nnusranDgamd; 
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The  pA  rejects  yoiir  klle  prayen. 
Would  ye,  rebellioiii  oiutiiieera ! 
Entiri'ly  change  your  name  and  nature^ 
And  be  the  very  envy'd  creature  ? 
What!  silent,  all,  and  none  consent? 
Be  happy,  then,  and  learn  content; 
Nor  iniitailc  the  restless  mind. 
And  prond  ambition,  of  mankind." 


FABLE  V. 


THE  VriLD  B0\R  ANA  THE  BAIL 

Against  an  elm  a  sheep  was  ty'd, 
The  butcher's  knife  in  blood  was  dy'd  l 
The  patient  flock,  in  silent  fright, 
From  far  beheld  the  horrid  sight 
A  savage  Boar,  who  near  them  stood. 
Thus  mockM  to  scorn  the  fleecy  hreod. 

"  All  cowards  should  be  serv'd  like  yon. 
See,  see,  yonr  murdem'  is  in  view ! 
With  purple  hands,  and  reeking  knife. 
He  strips  the  skin  yet  warm  with  lift*. 
Yoar  quartered  sires,  your  bleeding  dams, 
llie  dying<  bleat  ef  harmless  lamb«, 
Call  for  revenge.    O  stupid  race  1 
The  heart  that  wanU  revenge  is  base." 

"  I  grant,  an  ancient  Ram  replies, 
We  bear  no  terrour  in  our  eyet  \ 
Yet  think  us  not  of  soul  so  tame. 
Which  no  repeated  wrongs  inflame  | 
Insensible  of  every  ill, 
Beeanse  we  want  thy  tusks  to  kill. 
Know,  those,  who  violence  pursue. 
Give  to  themselves  the  vengeance  dne ; 
For  in  these  massacres  they  find 
The  two  chief  plagues  that  waste  mankind. 
Our  skin  supplies  the  wrangling  bar. 
It  wakes  their  slumbering  sons  to  war ; 
And  well  revenge  may  rest  contented, 
Since  drums  and  parchment  were  invented.'' 


FABLE  VL 

THE  MI8SE  AMD  TUnVK 

The  wind  was  high,  the  window  shakes^ 
With  sudden  start  the  Miser  wakes; 
Along  the  silent  room  he  stalks. 
Looks  back,  and  trembles  as  he  walks. 
Each  lock  and  every  bolt  he  tries. 
In  every  creek  and  comer  pries; 
Then  opes  the  chest  with  treasure  stor'd* 
And  stands  in  rapture  o'er  his  hoard. 
But  BOW,  with  sudden  qualms  posBcst» 
He  wrings  bis  hands,  he  beats  his  breast; 
By  oooscieDce  stung,  he  wildly  stares. 
And  thus  his  guilty  soul  declares : 

"  Had  the  deep  Earth  her  stores  confln'd. 
This  beairt  bad  known  sweet  peace  of  mind. 
But  virtue's  sold.    Good  gods!  what  price 
<2an  reoompense  the  pmgs  of  vice  ! 
O  bane  of  good  I  seducing  cheat ! 
Gbb  man,  weak  man,  thy  power  defeat  ? 
Gold  banishM  honour  from  the  mind. 
And  only  left  the  name  behind ; 
Cold  sow>d  the  worid  with  every  ill ; 
0ol4  tvii^  the  noiderei't  tword  to  kill  : 


nVas  gold  instructed  coward-heartt 
In  treachery's  more  pernicious  arts. 
Who  can  recount  the  miscbiefs  o'er  ? 
Virtae  resides  on  Earth  no  more !'' 
Heipoke,  andsigh'd.     In  angry  mood 
Plutns,  his  god,  before  him  stood. 
The  Miser,  trembling,  lockM  his  chest; 
The  vision  frownM,  and  thus  address'd : 
"  Whence  is  this  vileung rateful  rant* 
Each  sordid  rascal's  daily  cant  ? 
Did  I,  base  wretch !  4Xirrtt|»t4nankind( 
The  ikult  's  in  thy  rapacious  mind. 
Because  my  blessings  are  abus'd, 
*  Must  I  be  censur'd,  curs*d,  aceosM  ? 
Rv'n  virtue's  self  by  knaves  is  made 
A  cloke  to  cairy  on  the  trade ; 
And  power  (when  lodg'd  in  their  possession! 
6  rows  tyranny,  and  rank  oppression. 
Thus,  when  the  villain  crams  his  ches^ 
Gold  is  the  canker  of  the  breast ; 
*Ta  avarice,  insolence,  and  pride. 
And  every  shocking  vice  beside : 
But,  when  to  virtuous  hands  'tis  giveiv 
It  blesses,  like  the  dews  of  Heaven  : 
like  Heaven,  it  hears  the  oq>han'»  crie^ 
And  wipes  the  tears  from  widows'  eyes. 
Their  crimes  on  gold  shall  Misers  lay. 
Who  pawn'd  their  sordid  souls  for  p«iy  i 
Let  bravocs,  then,  when  blood  is  spilt. 
Upbraid  the  passive  sword  with  guilt.** 


FABLE  VII. 

THE  LIOM,  THE  FOZ,  A»D  THE  OESSe; 

A  LION,  tir'd  with  state-ai&irs, 
Quite  sick  of  pomp,  and  worn  with  carei^ 
Resolv'd  (remote  from  noise  and  strife) 
In  peace  to  pas  his  latter  life. 

It  was  proclaim'd ;  the  day  was  set ; 
Behold  the  general  council  met. 
The  Fox  was  viceroy  nam'd.  The  crowd 
To  the  new  regent  humbly  bow'd. 
Wolves,  Bears,  and  mighty  Hgers,  bend^ 
And  strive  who  most  shall  condescend. 
He  straight  assumes  a  solemn  grace. 
Collects  bis  wisdom  in  his  foce. 
The  crowd  admire  his  wit,  his  sense; 
Each  word  hath  weight  and  consequence* 
The  flatterer  all  his  ait  displays : 
He  who  hath  power  is  sure  of  praise. 
A  Fox  stept  forth  before  the  rest, 
'And  thus  the  servile  throng  addrest : 

"  How  vast  his  talents,  bom  to  rule. 
And  train'd  in  Virtue's  honest  school  I 
What  ckmcsicy  his  temper  sways  I 
How  uncormpt  are  all  his  wajrs ! 
Beneath  his  oondnct  and  command. 
Rapine  shall  cease  to  waste  the  land. 
His  brain  hath  stratagem  and  art» 
Prudence  and  mercy  rule  his  heart. 
Whatblesnngs  must  attend  the  nation 
Under  this  good  administration  I" 

He  said.    A  Goose,  who  diiUnt  itood, 
Harangu'd  apart  the  casing  brood : 

"  Whene'er  I  hear  a  knave  commendy 
He  bids  me  shun  his  worthy  friend. 
What  praise !  what  mighty  commendatiOB ! 
But  'twMi  a  Fox  who  spoke  th>  octtioiu 
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Foxes  this  government  may  prize. 
As  gentle,  plentiful,  and  wise; 
If  they  enjoy  the  sweets,  'tis  pl^in 
We  Geese  must  feel  a  tjrrant-reign. 
What  havock  now  shall  thin  our  race. 
When  every  petty  derk  in  place, 
To  prove  his  taste,  and  seem  polite, 
Will  feed  on  Geese  both  noon  and  night !" 


GArs  POEMS. 


FABLE  VIII. 

TB£  LADY  AND  THB  WASP. 

What  whispers  must  the  BeautyJ^ear ! 
What  hourly  nonsense  haunts  her  ear  ! 
Where'er  her  eyes  dispense  their  charms. 
Impertinence  around  her  swarms. 
Bid  not  the  tender  nonsense  strike, 
Contempt  and  scorn  might  look  dislike; 
Forbidding  ai!^  might  thin  the  place. 
The  slightest  flap  a  fly  can  chase : 
But  who  can  drive  the  numerous  breed  ? 
Chase  one,  another  will  succeed. 
Who  knows  a  fool,  must  know  his  brother  ; 
One  fop  will  recommend  another : 
And  with  this  plague  she's  rightly  curst, 
Because  she  listened  to  the  firvt. 

As  Doris,  at  her  toilette's  duty. 
Sat  meditating  on  her  beauty. 
She  now  was  pensive,  now  was^gay. 
And  loird  the  sultry  hours  away. 

As  thus  in  indolence  she  lies, 
A  giddy  Wasp  around  her  flics. 
He  now  advances,  now  retiies. 
Now  to  her  neck  and  cheek  aspires. 
Her  fan  in  vain  defends  her  charms  ; 
Swift  he  returns,  •again  alarms ;  ' 
For  by  repulse  he  bolder  grew, 
Perch'd  on  her  lip,  .and  sipt  the  dew. 

She  frowns  j  slie  frets.    "  Good  pods !"  she  cries, 
**  Protect  me  from  these  teazing  flic  h  ! 
Of  all  the  plagues  that  Heaven  hath  sent, 
A  Wasp  is  most  impertinent**' 

The  hoverint^  insect  thus  complained : 
"  Am  I  then  slighted,  scorn'd,  disdaiu'd? 
Can  such  offence  your  anger  wake  ? 
'Twas  beauty  caus'd  the  bold  mistake. 
Those  cherry  lips  that  breathe  perfume, 
That  cheek  so  ripe  nith  youthful  bloom. 
Made  me  with  strong  desire  pui'sue 
The  fairest  peach  that  ever  grew." 

"  Strike  him  not,  Jenny,"  Doris  cries, 
"•Nor  murder  Wasps  like  vulgar  flies; 
For  though  he 's  free,  (to  do  him  right) 
The  creature's  civil  and  polite." 

In  ecstasies  away  he  posts ; 
Where'er  he  came,  .the  favour  boasts  j 
Brags  how  her  sweetest  tea  he  sips. 
And  siiows  the  sugar  on  his  lips. 

The  hint  alarm'd  the  forward  crew; 
Sure  of  Muccrss,  Jiway  they  flew  : 
They  share  the  cfaintics  of  the  day. 
Round  her  with  airy  music  play  : 
And  now  they  flutter,  now  they  rest, 
Now  soar  again,  and  skim  her  breast. 
Nor  Here  they  banish'd,  till  she  found 
That  Wasps  have  stings,  and  felt  the  wound. 


FABLE  DC 

THB  BULL  AND  TUB  MAVrffF. 

Sbbc  you  \o  train  your  favourite  boy  ? 
Each  caution,  every  care,  employ  j 
And,  ere  you  venture  to  confide, 
Let  his  preceptor's  heart  be  try'd : 
Weigh  well  his  manners,  life,  and  scope; 
On  these  d  pends  thy  future  hope. 
As  on  a  time,  in  peaceful  reign, 
A  Bull  enjoy'd  the  flowery  plain, 
A  Mastifl^pass'd  ;  inflamed  with  ire. 
His  eye-balls  shot  indignant  fire. 
He  foam  d,  he  rag'd  with  thirst  of  bloocL 

Spurning  the  ground,  the  monarch  stood. 
And  roar'd  aloud :  "  Suspend  the  fight  i 
In  a  whole  skin  go  sleep  to-night.* 
Or  tell  me,  ere  the  battle  rage. 
What  wrongs  provoke  thee  to  engage  ? 
Is  it  ambition  fires  thy  breast. 

Or  avarice,  that  ne'er  can  rest  ? 
Prom  these  alone  unjustly  springs 

ITie  world-destroying  wrath  of  kings.'* 

.,  ^.®  !"'^y  MastiflTthus  returns: 

**  Within  my  boeom  glory  bums. 

Like  heroes  of  eternal  name. 

Whom  poets  sing,  I  fight  for  fame. 

The  butcher's  spirit-stirring  mind 

To  daily  war  my  youth  inclin'd  j  • 

He  train'd  me  to  heroic  deed, 

Taught  me  to  conquer,  or  to  bleed." 

"  Curs'd  dog  !"  the  Bull  reply'd^  "  ao  no 

I  wander  at  thy  thirst  of  gore; 

For  thou  (beneath  a  batcher  train'd. 

Whose  hands  with  cruelty  are  stain'd. 

His  daily  murders  in  thy  view) 

Must,  like  thy  tutor,  blood  pursue. 

Take,  then,  thy  fate."  M^ith  goring  woaad 

^t  once  he  iifls  him  from  the  ground : 

Aloft  the  sprawling  hero  flies, 

Mangled  he  fells,  he  howls,  and  dies. 


FABLE  X. 


THB  ELEPBAKT  A9D  THB  BOOKSBLLBK* 

Trb  man  who  with  undaunted  toils 
Sails  unknown  seas  to  unknown  soils, 
With  various  wonders  feasts  his  sight  r 
What  stranger  wonders  docs  he  write ! 
We  read,  and  in  description  view 
Crratures  which  Adam  never  knew  ; 
For,  when  we  risk  no  contradiction. 
It  prompts  the  tongue  to  deal  in  fiction. 
Those  things  that  startle  me  or  you, 
I  grant,  are  strange ;  yet  may  be  true. 
Who  doubts  that  Elephants  are  found 
For  science  and  for  sense  re  own'd  ? 
Borri  records  their  strength  of  parts. 
Extent  of  thought,  and  skill  in  arts  ; 
How  they  perform  the  law's  decrees. 
And  save  the  state  the  hangman's  fees; 
And  how  by  travel  undenUnd 
The  language  of  another  land, 
t-et  those,  who  question  this  report, 
To  Pliny's  ancient  page  resort. 
How  karn'd  was  that  sagacious  bre«d  • 
Who  now  (like  them)  the  Greek  can  wmi  f 
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Ai  one  of  thcte,  tn^ys^yore, 
Ituuinuig'd  a  shop  of  learniii;  o'er, 
Kot,  like  our  nkodeiii  dea|en,  mindinic 
Only  the  ittirgin's  breadth  and  bindingy 
A  book  his  corious  eye  detain^, 
Where,  with  exaetest  care  and  pains, 
IVere  every  beast  and  bird  ponvtray'd. 
That  e'er  the  search  of  man  survey'd ; 
iTheir  natures  and  their  powers  were  writ 
With  all  the  pride  of  human  wit : 
The  page  he  with  attention  spread, 
And  thus  remarked  on  what  he  nad ; 

"  Man  with  strong  reason  is  endow'd  ; 
A  beast  scaroe  instinet  is  allowed : 
But,  let  this  author's  worth  be  try'd, 
Tis  plain  that  neither  was  his  guide. 
Can  he  discern  the  different  natures, 
And  weigh  the  power  of  other  creatures,    • 
Who  by  the  partial  work  hath  shown 
He  knows  so  little  of  his  own  ? 
How  fiJsely  is  the  spaniel  drawn ! 
Did  man  from  him  first  learn  to  fawn  ? 
A  dog  proficient  in  the  trade ! 
He  the  chief  flatterer  Nature  made ! 
Go,  man!  the  ways  of  courts  discern. 
You  Ml  find  a  spaniel  still  might  learn. 
How  can  the  fox's  thea  and  plunder 
Provoke  his  censure  or  his  wonder } 
From  courtiers'  tricks  and  lawyera'  arts. 
The  fox  might  well  improve  his  parts. 
The  lion,  wolf,  and  tiger's  brood. 
He  curses,  for  their  thirst  of  Mood. 
3ut  n  not  man  to  man  a  prey  ? 
Beasts  kill  for  hunger,  men  for  pay." 

The  Bookseller,  who  heard  him  speak. 
And  saw  him  turn  a  pave  of  Greek, 
Thought,  '*  What  a  genhis  have  I  found !" 
Then  thus  addressed  with  bow  profound : 

*'  Leam*d  sir,  if  yon  'd  employ  your  pen 
Against  the  senseless  sons  of  men. 
Or  write  the  history  of  Siam  $ 
No  man  is  better  pay  than  I  am« 
Or,  since  you  're  leam'd  in  f5rc«ek,  let  »s  see 
Something  against  the  Trinity."    ' 

When  wrinkling  with  a  sneer  his  trtmk, 
•*  Friend,"  quoth  the  Elephant,  **  you *i«  drunk: 
£*en  keep  your  money,  ami  be  wise ; 
Leave  man  on  man  to  criticise  : 
For  that  you  ne'er  can  want  a  pen  . 
Among  the  senseless  sons  of  men. 
The>',  unprovok'd,  will  court  the  fray  j 
Knvy  's  a  sharper  spur  than  pay. 
No  author  ever  spar'd  a  brother : 
Wiu  are  gamecocks  to  one  another.'^ 


FABLE  XL 


THB  PEACOCK,  THE  TUSKSY,  AXD  THE  aO0SE< 

In  beauty  faults  conspicuous  grow; 
Tlie  smallest  speck  is  seen  on  snow. 

As  near  a  bam,  by  hunirrr'lcd^ 
A  Peacock  with  the  poultry  fed, 
All  view*d  him  with  an  envious  eye. 
And  mock*d  his  gaudy  pageantry. 
He,  conscious  of  superior  merit. 
Contemns  their  base  reviling  spirit ; 
His  state  and  dignity  assumes. 
And  to  the  Sun  displays  his  plumes^ 

VOL.  X. 


Which,  like  the  Heavens'  o'er-avohing;  skies,  • 

Are  spangled  with  a  thousand  eyes. 

The  circling  rays,  and  varied  light, 

At  once  confound  their  dazzled  sight; 

On  every  tongue  detraction  bums, 

And  malice  prompts  their  spleen  by  turns, 

"  Mark  with  what  insolence  and  pride 
The  creature  takes  his  haughty  stride !" 
The  Turkey  cries.     "  Can  spleen  contain  ? 
Sure  never  bird  was  half  so  vain ! 
But,  were  intrinsic  merit  seen. 
We  Turkeys  have  the  whiter  skin." 

From  tongue  to  tongue  they  caught  abuse  ; 
And  next  was  heard  the  hissing  Goose : 
'*  What  hideous  legs !  what  filthy  daws  ! 
I  scorn  to  censure  little  flaws. 
Then  what  a  horrid  soualling  throat ! 
Ev'n  owls  are  frighteti  at  the  note." 

'*True:  those  are  fiiults,"  the  Peacock  cries; 
"  My  scream,  my  shanks,  you  may  despise; 
But  such  blind  critics  rail  in  vain. 
What  \  overlook  my  radiant  train ! 
Know,  did  my  legs  (your  scorn  and  sport) 
The  Turkey  or  the  Goose  support, 
And  did  ye  scream  with  harsher  soimd. 
Those  faults  in  you  had  ne'er  been  found  t 
To  all  apparent  beauties  blind, 
Each  blemish  strikes  an  envious  mind." 

7!hus  in  assemblies  have  I  seen 
fi  nymph,  of  brightest  charms  and  mieUi 
Wake  envy  in  each  ugly  face, 
And  buzzing  scandal  fills  the  place. 


FABLE  XU. 

,  ei'PID,  HYMEN,   ANOrLVTtMk    - 

As  Cupid  in  Cythera's  grpve 
Rmploy'd  the  lesser  powersi  of  Love,  * 
Some  shape  the  bow,  or  fit  the  stringy 
Some  give  the  taper  shaft  itb  wing. 
Or  turn  the  polished  quiver's  mould. 
Or  head  the  darts  with  temper'd  gold. 

Amidst  their  toil  and  various  care. 
Thus  Hymen,  with  assuming  air. 
Addressed  the  god  :  "  Thou  purblind  chit^ 
Of  awkward  aud  ill-judging  wit. 
If  matches  an;  not  betti^r  made. 
At  once  I  must  forswear  my  trade. 
You  send  me  such  ill-coupled  folks. 
That  'tis  a  shame  to  sell  thorn  yokes* 
They  squabble  for  a  pin,  a  feather. 
And  wonder  how  they  came  together. 
The  husband  's  sullen,  dogged,  shy. 
The  wife  grows  flippant  in  reply : 
He  loves  command  and  due  restriction  ; 
And  she  as  well  likes  contradiction : 
She  never  slavishly  submits ; 
She'll  have  her  will,  or  have  her  fits. 
He  this  way  tugs,  she  th'  other  draws ; 
Tlie  man  grows  jealous,  and  with  cause. 
Nothing  ean  save  him  but  divorce  ; 
And  here  the  wife  complies  of  course." 

"  When,"  says  the  boy,  "  bad  I  to  do 
Ulth  either  your  nflfairs  or  you  ? 
I  never  idly  spend  my  darts; 
Vou  trade  in  mercenary  hearts. 
For  scttlemei  ts  the  lawyer 's  feed ; 
Is  my  hand  witn<iss  to  Ibe  deed  ? 

LI 
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If  they  Kltt  ctt  and  dof  «(i«e. 
Go  rail  at  Phitoi,  not  at  me.** 

Pltttttf  appearM/and  said,  "  His  trae, 
la  marriage,  gold  is  all  their  vkW; 
They  seek  not  beauty,  wit,  or  sense, 
And  love  is  seldom  the  prctenco^ 
All  oSkr  incense  at  my  shrine^ 
And  I  alone  the  bargain  sign. 
How  can  Belinda  blame  her  fate  ? 
She  only  .ask*d  a  great  estate. 
Doris  was  rich  enough,  'tis  tnie ; 
Her  lord  most  give  her  title  too : 
And  every  man,  or  rich  or  poor, 
A  fortune  asks,  and  aiks  no  more.'' 

Avarice,  whaterer  shape  it  bears. 
Must  still  be  coupled  with  its  cares. 


FABLE  XIII. 

THB  TAMB   STAC. 

^,a  young  Stag  the  thicket  past. 
The  branches  held  his  antlers  fast 
A  clown,  who  saw  the  captive  hung^, 
Across  the  horns  his  halter  flong. 

Now  safely  bamper'd  in  the  coidy 
He^ore  the  present  to  his  lord. 
His  lord  was  plcas'd ;  as  was  the  clown. 
When  he  was  tipped  with  half-a-crown. 
The  Stag  was  bnwgbt  before  his  wife  ; 
The  tender  lady  begg'd  his  life. 
How  sleek*s  the  skin!  how  speck'd  like enahM ! 
Sure  never  creature  was  so  charming ! 

At  first  within  theyafd  eonfin'd. 
He  flies  and  hides  from  all  mankind; 
Now  bolder  grown,  with  fix'd  amaze. 
And  distant  awe,  presumes  to  gaze ; 
Munches  the  linen  on  the  lines. 
And  on  a  hood  or  apron  dines : 
He  steals  my  little  master's  bread, 
Follows  the  servants  to  be  fed : 
,  Nearer  and  nearer  now  he  stands, 
Tb  feel  the  praise  of  patting  hands; 
EzamiDes  every  fist  for  meat. 
And,  thonrh  repuls'd,  diadahis  retreat ; 
Attacks  fBin  with  levell'd  homa. 
And  man,  that  was  his  terrour,  sooms. 
Such  is  the  country  iftaiden's  firtght. 
When  first  a  redcoat  is  insight ; 
Behind  the  door  she  hides  her  fiuse. 
Next  thne  at  distance  eyes  the  hu» : 
She  now  caniJl his  tenours stand. 
Nor  from  his  squeeze  withdraws  her  hand. 
She  plays  fomiliarin  his  anns. 
And  every  soldier  hath  his  charms. 
Fhw  tent  to  tent  she  spfoids  her  flame ; 
For  custom  conquers  fear  and  shame. 


FABLE  XIV. 

TCE  MOHKBT  VHO  BAB  SBM  THE  WOUAr 

A  MoimT,  to  reform  the  times, 
Itesolv*d  to  visit  foreign  climes ; 
For  men  in  distant  r^ioas  romn. 
To  bciiy  polttsr  i 


So  forth  he  fiires,  all  toil  deAesi 
Misfortune  serves  to  make  us  wis& 

At  length  the  treacherous  snmre  was  laid 
Poor  Pug  was  caught;  lotowncoavey*d| 
There  sold.   (How  envy^d  was  hit  dooin* 
Made  captive  m  alady^rooml) 
Proud,  asaiover,  of  hiscbaina^ 
He  day  by  day  her  fovour  gaim. 
Whene'er  the  duty  of  the  day 
The  toilette  calls,  with  nhnic  play 
He  twirls  her  knots,  he  cracki  her  fon^ 
Like  any  other  gentlemaa 
In  visila,  too,  hb  parts  and  wit. 
When  jests  grew  dull,  weie  anre  to  nil. 
Pfoud  withapplauas,  he  thought  hii  mioA 
In  every  courUy  art  rsfin'd ; 
Like  Qipheus,  burnt  with  poblie  zeal. 
To  civilize  the  Monkey-weal ; 
So  watch'd  ocosaioa,  brake  his  cham. 
And  sought  his  native  woods  asain. 

The  hairy  Sylvans  round  him  press, 
Astonish'd  at' his  strut  and  drsss. 
Some  praise  hb  sleeve,  and  oIliesB  ^ote 
Upon  his  rich  embsoider'd  ooal, 
Hjs  dapper  penriwig  oooimending. 
With  the  MacktaO  behmd  depewiiBf ; 
His  powder'd  bock,  above,  belov. 
Like  hoary  firosts,  or  fieeey  saow  ; 
But  aU,  with  envy  and  desire, 
*   His  fluttering  sbouldcr-taKit  admirew 

'*  Hear  and  impnrn/^  he  pertly  cries; 
*'  I  oome  to  make  a  natkm  wise. 
Weigh  your  own  woitii;  support  ywnr  piMe, 
The  next  in  rank  to  human  race. 
In  cities  long  I  pass'd  my  days, 
Conveis'd  with  men,  and  leani>d  their  ways. 
,  Their  drem,  their  courtly  manien,  see  ; 
.  Reform  your  state,  and  eopy  me. 
SedL  ye  to  thrive?  In  flattery  deal ; 
Your  scorn,  your  hate,  with  that  oonecal. 
Seem  only  to  regard  your  ftiends, 
But  use  them  Ant  year  private  ends. 
Stint  not  to  truth  the  flow  of  wit ; 
Be  prompt  to  lie  whene'er  'tis  fit 
Bend  all  your  force  to  spatter  merit; 
Scandal  ts  eonvcnatkals  spirit. 
Boldly  to  every  thing  pretoid. 
And  men  your  talents  shall  oommend. 
I  knew  the  great    Observe  me  right; 
So  shaU  you  grow,  like  man,  poUte." 

He  spoke,  and  bov'd.  With  muttering  jasm 
The  wondering  circle  grinn'd  applanse. 

Now,  waim'd  with  malice,  envy,  spile. 
Their  most  obligii^  fHends  they  bile  ; 
And,  fond  to  copy  human  ways, 
Practise  new  misehiefo  all  theur  days. 

Thus  the  duU  lad,  too  tall  for  school. 
With  travel  fiaishes  the  fool; 
Studious  of  every  oommh's  aiii^ 
He  drinks,  games,  dresses,  whores,  and  evnars  ; 
O'erlooks  with  scam  all  virtuous  arti^ 
For  vice  is  fitted  to  his  parts. 


FABLE  Xr« 

m  paiLoeantft  Aim  ns  nsataiRs. 

Tn  Sage,  awak'dateartyday, 
I  Throngh  the  deep  fiMeit  took  his  war  { 
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Onwn  by  the  music  of  the  groves, 
illoog  the  yiAoAing  gloom  he  roves : 
From  tree  to  tree  the  warblinj;  throats 
PraloBS  the  sweet  alternate  notes ; 
But,  where  be  past^  he  tcrrour  threw. 
The  song  broke  short,  the  warblers  fLsw; 
The  thrushes  cbatter'd  with  affiight, 
And  nigbtiufales  abhorrM  his  sight ; 
AU  animab  before  him  ran. 
To  shun  the  hateful  sight  of  man. 

"  Whence  is  this  dread  of  every  creature  ? 
Fly  they  our  figure,  or  our  nature  !** 

As  thus  he  walk'd  in  musing  thought. 
His  ear  imperfect  accents  caught ; 
With  cautious  step  he  nearer  drew. 
By  the  thick  shade  conceal*  J  from  view. 
High  on  the  branch  a  Pheassint  stood. 
Around  her  all  her  listening  brood  ; 
Proud  of  the  blessings  of  her  nest. 
She  thus  a  mother's  care  expressed : 

"  No  dangers  here  shall  circumvent. 
Within  the  woods  eijoy  contenL 
.Sooner  tlie  hkwk  or  vulture  trust 
Than  man,  of  animals  the  worst. 
In  him  mgratitude  yon  find, 
A  vice  peculiar  to  the  kind. 
The  sheep,  whoae  annual  fleece  is  dy'd 
To  guard  his  health,  and  serve  his  pride, 
Forc'd  from  his  fold  and  native  plain, 
la  in  the  ciuel  shambles  slain. 
The  swarma,  who  with  industrious  skill. 
His  hives  with  wax  and  honey  fill. 
In  vain  whole  summer-days  employ'd. 
Then*  stores  are  sold,  the  race  destroyed. 
What  tributeSfrdm  the  goose  is  paid  I 
Does  not  her  wing  all  science  aid  ?. 
Does  it  Hot  lovers^  hearts  explain. 
And  drudge  to  i:pise  the  merchant's  gain  ? 
What  now  rewards  this  general  use  ? 
He  takes  the  4)uills,  and  eats  the  goose. 
^  Man  then  avoid,  detest  his  ways, 
80  safety  shall  prolong  your  days. 
When  services  are  thus  acquitted, 
Be  sure  we  Pheasants  must  be  fpitted.** 


FABLE  XVI. 

THB  PUi  A»D  TBB  IIKIDLB. 

A  pm.  Who  long  hod  serv'd  a  betotj, 
PraAdent  in  the  toilette's  duty. 
Bad  IbitoM  her  sleeve,  oonlln'd  her  hair. 
Or  given  her  knot  a  smarter  air. 
Now  nearest  to  her  heart  waa  plac'd. 
How  in  her  mantean's  tail  dii^grac'd : 
Bvt  oonM  she  paitial  Portone  blame. 
Who  saw  her  lovers  served  the  same  f 

At  length  from  all  her  honoors  cast, 
Thsoa^  various  toraa  of  life  she  past; 
Mow  glitlef'd  on  a  tdlylor's  ann, 
Kow  keptab^ggar's  iqlhnt  warm  | 
Mow,  rang'd  within  a  miser^t  coat, 
OoBtribates  to  hbyeariy  groat; 
Mo«^  rali'd  again  from  low  approach, 
She  viaata  io  the  doctor^  coach ; 
Mere,  thaw,  by  various  fortune  tost. 
At  kit  in  Orciham-hall  was  lost 
Oiim'd  with  tbt  wonders  of  the  tboir, 
Ob  civciy  iU^  uboirti  bilow, 


She  now  of  this  or  ^bat  inquires, , 
What  least  was  understood  admires, 
lis  plain,  each  thing  so  struck  her  mind, 
Her  head's  of  virtuoso  kind. 

'*  And  pray  what's  this,  and  this,  dear  sir  ?'^     * 
"  A  Needle,"  says  th'  interpreter. ' 
She  knew  the  name ;  and  thus  the  fool 
Addressed  her  as  a  tailor's  toot. 

"  A  Needle  with  that  filthy  stone. 
Quite  idle,  all  with  rust  o'ergrown ! 
You  better  might  employ  your  parts. 
And  aid  the  setnpatress  in  her  arts ;  ^ 

But  tell  me  how  the  friendship  grew 
Between  thut  paltry  flint  and  you." 

"  Friend,"  says  the  Needle,  **  cease  to  blarney 
I  ibitow  real  worth  and  fame. 
Know'st  thou  ihe  loadstone's  power  and  art. 
That  virtue  virtues  can  impart  ? 
Of  all  histalents  I  partake : 
Who  then  can  such  a  friend  forsake  ? 
Tis  I  direct  the  pilot's  hand 
To  shun  the  rocks  and  treacherous  sand : 
By  me  the  distant  world  b  known, 
And  either  India  is  our  own. 
Had  I  with  milliners  been  bred. 
What  had  I  been?  the  guide  of  thread, 
And  drudg'd  as  vulgar  Needles  do. 
Of  no  more  consequence  than  you." 


FABLE  XVII. 

THB  SRSratBO'S  SOO  aUD  TU  W0LP« 

A  wotr,  with  hunger  fierce  and  bold, 
Ravag'd  the  plains,  and  thinn'd  the  fold; 
Deep  in  the  wood  secure  he  lay. 
The  thefts  of  night  r^'d  the  day. 
In  vain  the  shepherd's  wakeful  care 
Had  spread  the  toils,  and  watoh'd  the  inaiu ; 
In  vaiu  the  Dog  pursued  his  pace. 
The  fleeter  robber  mock'd  the  chate. 

Aa  Lightfbot  rang'd  the  ibrest  round. 
By  chance  his  foe's  retreat  he  found* 

"  Let  1^  a  while  the  war  suspend. 
And  reason  as  fitim  friend  to  frieod^V 

<*  A  truce?"  replies  the  Wolfl    'Tis  done. . 
The  Dog  the  parley  thus  begun. 

"  How  can  that  strong  intrepid  mind 
Attack  a  weak  defenceless  kind  ? 
Those  jaws  should  prey  on  nobler  fbod. 
And  drink  the  boor's  and  Ikm's  blood. 
Great  souls  with  generous  pity  melt. 
Which  coward  tyranti  never  felt 
Hour  harmless  is  our  fleecy  care  I 
Be  brave,  and  let  thy  mercy  spare. 

**  Friend,"  saystheWolf.  *<  themitNriNiifh) 
Nature  design'd  us  beaM  of  prey  $ 
As  such,  when  hunger  finds  a  treaty 
'TIS  necessary  Wolves  should  est. 
If,  niiodfnlofthebleatmgwea]. 
Thy  bosom  bum  with  real  zeal. 
Hence,  and  thy  tyrant  kwd  beseech; 
To  him  repeat  the  moving  speech : 
A  Wolf  eats  sheep  but  now  and  then, 
Ten  thousands  are  devour'd  by  1 
An  open  fbeminr  prove  a  curse. 
But »  prMaded  fMnsA  is  wttse.** 
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pable  x\:iii. 

TBK  PAIKtBft  WHO  PL&ASEO  NOBODY  AND  EVEXY  SODY. 

Lbit  men  saspect  your  tale  untrue. 
Keep  probability  in  view, 
"f  he  traveller  leaping  o*er  those  bounds. 
The  credit  of  his  book  confounds. 
^Vho  with  his  tongue  hath  armies  routed. 
Makes  even  his  real  courage  doubted* 
But  Battery  never  seems  absurd ; 
The  flatter'd  always  take  your  word : 
Impossibilities  seem  j ust ; 
They  take  the  strongest  praise  on  trust* 
Hyperboles,  though  ne'er  so  great. 
Will  still  come  short  of  self-conceit. 

So  very  like  a  Painter  drew. 
That  every  eye  the  picture  knew  ; 
Ac  hit  complexion,  feature,  air. 
So  just,  the  life  itself  was  there. 
Ko  flattery  with  his  colours  laid, 
lb  bloom  restored  the  faded  maid ; 
He  gave  each  muscle  all  its  strength ; 
The  mouth,  the  chin,  the  nose's  length  ; 
His  honest  pencil  touched  with  truth. 
And  ntark'dtbc  date  of  age  and  youth. 

He  lost  his  friends,  his  practice  fiiil*d: 
Truth  should  not  always  be  rcvealM : 
In  dusty  piles  his  pictures  lay. 
For  no  one  sent  the  second  pay. 
Two  bustos,  fraught  with  every  grac«; 
A  Venus'  and  Apollo's  face, 
He  plac'd  in  view  -y  resolv'd  to  please. 
Whoever  sat  he  drew  from  these. 
From  these  corrected  every  feature, 
And  spirited  each  awkward  creature. 
All  thmgs  were  set ;  the  hour  was  come, 
His  palette  ready  o'er  his  thumb. 
My  lord  appcar'd;  and  seated  right, 
In  proper  attitude  and  light. 
The  Painter  look*d,  he  sketched  the  pieoe^ 
Tlien  dipt  his  pencil,  talk'd  of  Greece, 
Of  Titian's  tints,  of  Guido's  air; 
"  Hiose  eyes,  my  lord,  the  spirit  thera 
Might  well  a  Rapliael's  hand  require, 
To  give  them  all  the  native  fire  ; 
The  features,  fraught  with  sense  and  wit^ 
You'll  grant,  are  very  hard  to  hit ; 
Blit  yet  with  patience  you  shall  view    . 
As  much  as  paint  and  art  can  da" 

Observe  the  work.     My  lord  replied, 
'*  Till  now  I  tliought  my  mouth  was  wide ; 
Besides  my  nose  is  somewhat  long  : 
Bear  sir,  forme,  'tis  far  too  young." 

"  Oil!  pardon  me,"  the  artist  cry'd; 
"  In  this  we  Painters  must  decide. 
The  piccp  ev'n  common  eyes  must  strike, 
1  warrant  it  extremely  like." 

iVf y  lotd  examin'd  it  a-new ; 
Ko  looking-glass  seem'd  half  so  true. 

A  lady  came  «-ith  borrowM  grace. 
He  from  his  Venua  form'd  her  face. 
Her  loviT  prais'd  the  Pftintor's  art; 
So  like  the  picture  in  his  heart!- 
To  every  age  foine  charm  he  lent ; 
Ev'n  beauties  were  almost  content 

Through  ail  the  town  his  art  they  prais'd  ; 
His  custom  grew,  his  price  was  rais'd. 
Had  he  the  real  likeness  shown. 
Would  any  mi^  tSus  picture  own  } 


But,  when  thus  happily  be  wrongtit, 
F^ach  found  the  likeness  in  bis  tboug hW 


FABLE  XEC 

THB   HON  AND  THE   CtTB. 

How  fond  are  men  of  role  and  plaoe. 
Who  court  it  from  the  mean  and  base  !  ^ 
These  cannot  bear  an  equal  nigh. 
But  from  superior  merit  fly. 
They  love  the  cellar's  vulgar  joke. 
And  lose  their  hours  in  ale  and  smoke 
There  o'er  some  petty  club  preside  ; 
So  poor,  so  paltry,  is  their  pride ! 
Nay,  ev'n  with  fools  whole  nigbu  wiU  tit. 
In  hopes  to  be  supreme  in  wit. 
If  these  can  read,  to  these  I  write. 
To  set  their  worth  in  truest  lif^t. 

A  Lion-cub,  of  sonlid  mind. 
Avoided  all  the  Lkm  kind  ; 
Toad  of  applause  he  sought  the  feattt^ 
Of  vulgar  and  igncit>le  beasts; 
With  asses  all  his  time  he  spent, 
llidr  club's  perpetual  president. 
He  caught  their  manners,  looks,  and  tan  ; 
An  ass  in  e%'cry  thing  but  can ! 
If  je'er  his  highness  meant  a  joke, 
They  grinn'd"  applause  before  he  spoke  ; 
But  at  each  word  what  shouts  of  praise  1 
<*  Good  gods  !  bow  natural  he  brays  l** 

Elate  with  flattery  and  conceit. 
He  seeks  his  royal  sire's  retreat; 
Forward  and  fond  to  show  his  parts. 
His  highness  brays ;  the  Lion  starts. 

"  Puppy !  that  cuis'd  vociforatkn 
Betrays  thy  life  and  conversation: 
Coxcombs,  an  ever-noisy  race, 
Are  trumpets  of  their  own  disgrace.'* 

"  Why  so  severe  ?"  the  Cub  replies  ; 
"  Our  senate  always  held  me  wise." 

"  How  weak  is  pride !"  returns  the  sites 
"  All  fools  are  vain  when  fools  admire ! 
But  know,  what  stupid  asses  prise. 
Lions  and  noble  beasts  despise.** 


FABLE  XX. 

THB  OLD   HEN   AND  THE   COClC. 

RerntAiN  your  child  ;  you'll  soon  believe 
The  text  whL^h  says,  we  sprung  from  Kve. 

As  an  old  Hen  led  forth  ber  tiain. 
And  seem'd  to  pei-k  to  show  the  grain, 
She  rak'd  the  chair,  she  scraU4i'd  the  giOQiid« 
And  gleaned  the  spacious  yard  around. 
A  giddy  chirk,  to  try  her  wings. 
On  the  w€>n's  narrow  margin  springs. 
And  prone  she  drops.     The  mother's  breast 
All  day  with  sorrow  was  })0S6rst. 

A  Oock  she  met ;  her  son  she  knew  ; 
And  in  her  heart  affection  grew. 

"  My  son,"  says  ihe, ,'«  I  grant  yowr  yoarsr 
Hare  reach'J  beyond  a  mother's  carrs. 
I  sec  you  vigorous,  strong,  and  Md ; 
I  hear  with  joy  your  triumphs  told. 
*Tis  not  from  Cocks  thy  iate  I  dread  j 
But  la  thy  erer-wary'trcgui 
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AwtA^  yon  well ;  that  fetal  place- 
It  sure  penlition  to  oar  race. 
Print  this  my  couniel  on  thy  breast : 
To  the  just  goils  I  leave  the  rest** 

He  thank*d  her  care ;  yet  day  by  day 
His  bosom  bum*d  to  disobey ; 
And  every  time  the  well  he  saw, 
Scom*d  in  his  heart  the  foolish  law : 
Near  and  more  near  each  day  be  drew, 
And  long 'd  to  try  the  dangerous  view. 

••  Why  was  this  idle  charge  ?»»  he  Cries  j 
"  L«t  courage  female  fears  despise. 
Or  did  she  doubt  my  heart  was  brave. 
And  therefore  this  ii^unction  gave  ? 
Or  does  her  harvest  store  the  place 
A  treasure  for  her  younger  race  ? 
And  would  she  thds  my  search  prevent  ? 
I  sUnd  resolv'd,  and  dare  th'  cvenL" 

Thus  said,  he  mounts  the  margin's  round. 
And  pries  into  the  depth  profound. 
He  stretched  his  neck ;  and  ftom  below. 
With  stretching  neck,  advanced  a  foe: 
VTxih  wrath  his  muffled  plumes  he  rean, 
Tbefoe  with  ruffled  plumes  appears: 
Thceat  answered  threat;  his fnry  grew; 
Headlong  to  meet  the  war  he  flew ; 
But,  wben.the  watery  death  be  found. 
He  thus  lamented  as  he  drown'd ; 

"  I  ne*er  had  been  in  this  condition^ 
Bat  lor  ny  mother's  prohibition.*' 


FABLE  XXI. 
rat  aAT-cATcnaa  ahd  cats. 

Tai  Rats  by  night  such  mischief  did, 
Betty  was  every  morning  chid : 
They  undermined  whole  sides  of  bacon, 
Her  cheicse  was  sappM,  her  tarts  were  taken  ; 
Her  pasties,  fenc'd  with  thickest  paste, 
VTere  all  demolished  and  laid  waste  i 
She  curs'd  the  Cat,  for  want  of  duty. 
Who  left  her  foes  a  constant  booty. 

An  engineer,  of  noted  skill, 
Engng*d  to  stop  the  growing  ill. 

From  room  to  room  he  new  surveys 
Their  haunts,  their  a*orks,  their  secret  ways  ; 
Finds  where  they  *scapc  an  ambuscade. 
And  whence  the  ni.ichtly  sally's  made. 

An  cn\  ious  Cat  from  place  to  place, 
Y'nsecn,  attends  his  silent  pace : 
She  saw  that,  if  his  trade  went  on. 
The  purring  race  must  bo  undone  ; 
So  secretly  riinovos  his  bait% 
And  e%ery  stratagem  defeats. 

Again  he  sets  the  poisoned  toils  ; 
And  Puss  again  the  labour  foils. 

"  What  foe  (to  frustrate  my  designs) 
My  schemes  thus  nitrhtly  countermiiM-s  ?** 
lucensM,  he  cries,  •*  this  very  hour 
The  wretch  shall  bleed  beneath  ray  power.** 

So  said,  a  ponderous  trap  he  brmght. 
And  in  the  fact-poor  Puss  was  caught 

"  Smuggler,"  says  he,  "  thou  shalt  be  made 
A  victim  to  our  loss  of  trade.** 

The  captive  Cat,  with  piteous  mcwf , 
For  pardon,  life,  and  freedom  sues, 
'*  A  sifter  of  the  science  spare  ; 
One  intercit  is  our  comnioo  care,'* 


*«  What  insolence !"  the  man  reply»d  ;  ' 
"  Shall  Cats  with  us  the  game  divide? 
Were  all  your  interloping  band 
Extinguished,  orexpeH'd  the  land. 
We  Rat-catchers  mi^ht  raise  our  fees. 
Sole  guardians  of  a  nation's  cheese  !*' 

A  Cat,  who  saw  the  lifted  knife, 
Thus  spoke,  and  sav*d  her  sister's  life. 

"  In  every  age  and  clime,  we  see. 
Two  of  a  trade  can  nc*er  agree. 
Kach  hates  his  neighbour  for  encroaching: 
'Squire  stiguiatizes  'squire  for  poaching  j 
Beauties  with  beauties  arc  in  arms. 
And  scandal  pelts  each  other's  Charms ;    ' 
Kings,  too,  their  neighbour  kings  dethrone. 
In  hope  to  make  the  world  their  own : 
But  let  us  limit  our  desires. 
Not  war  like  beauties,  kings,  and 'squires; 
For  though  we  both  one  prey  pursue. 
There's  game  enough  for  us  and  you«" 


FABLE  XXIL 

TBI  OOAT   WrmOVT  A   BIABB^ 

Tis  certain  that  the  modish  passions 
Descend  among  the  crowd  like  fashions. 
Excuse  me,  then,  if  pride,  conceit. 
(The  mannen  of  the  feir  and  great) 
I  give  to  monkejrs,  asses,  c^gs. 
Fleas,  owls,  goats,  butterflies,  asid  hogs, 
I  say  that  these  are  proud  t  what  then  1 
1  never  said  they  equal  men. 

A  Goat  (as  vain  as  Goat  can  he) 
Aiiected  singularity : 
Whene'er  a  thymy  bank  he  found. 
He  roll'd  upon  the  fragrant  ground. 
And  then  with  fond  attention  stood, 
Fix'd  o'er  his  image  in  the  flood. 
I      "I  hate  my  frowzy  beard,"  he  cries. 
My  youth  is  lost  in  this  disguise. 
Did  not  the  females  know  my  vigour. 
Well  might  they,  loath  this  reverend  figure." 

Rcaolv'd  to  smooth  his  shaggy  face, 
He  sought  the  barber  of  the  placet. 
A  flippant  monkey,  spruce  imd  smart. 
Hard  by,  profcss'd  the  dapper  art : 
His  pole  with  pewter-basons  hung. 
Black  rottea  teeth  in  older  strung, 
Kang'd  cups,  that  in  the  window  stood, 
Lin'd  with  red  rags  to  look  like  blood ; 
Did  well  bis  threefold  trade  explain, 
Wh<i  shav'd,  drew  teeth,  and  bivath'd  a  vein* 

The  Goat  he  welcomes  with  an  air, 
And  seats  him  in  his  wooden  chair : 
Mouth,  nose,  and  cheek,  the  lather  hides : 
Light,  smooth,  and  swift,  the  raaor  glides. 

"  1  hope  your  custom,  sir,"  says  Pug. 
"  Sure  m  vcr  face  was  half  so  smug !" 

The  Ci'oot,  impatient  fur  applause, 
Swifl  to  the  neighbouring  hill  withdraws, 
'llie  shsggy  people  grinn'd  and  star'd. 
**  Heigh-day!  what's  hera?  without  a  beard! 
Say,  brother,  whence  the  dire  disgrace  ? 
What  envious  hand  hath  rokb'd  your  face  ?'^ 
When  thits  the  fop,  with  smiles  of  soor% 
"  Are  beards  by  civil  nations  worn  ? 
F.v'n  Musecivites  have  mow'd  their  chio9. 
Shall  we,  like  formal  Capuchins, 
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Stabboni  ni  pride,  retahi  tiM  mqiJt, 
And  bear  about  the  hairy  load  ? 
Whene'er  ve  throagh  the  village  stray. 
Are  we  not  mock'd  along  the  way, 
Insulted  with  loud  shouts  of  scorn. 
By  boys  our  beards  disgrac*d  and  torn  V 

*'  Were  you  no  more  with  GoaU  to  dwell. 
Brother,  I  grant  you  reason  well/* 
Replies  a  bearded  chief.    "  Beside, 
If  boys  can  mortify  thy  pride. 
How  wilt  thou  stand  the  ridicule 
Of  our  whole  flock?  Affected  fool  !*' 

CoMsombs,  distinguish'd  from  the  rest, 
To  all  but  coxcombs  are  a  jest 


FABLE  XXin. 

^  "m  0U>  VOMAll  AVD  BBR  CATS. 

Who  friendship  with  a  knave  hath  made. 
Is  judg'd  a  paitner  in  the  trade. 
The  matron,  who  conducts  abroad 
A  willing  nymph,  is  thought  a  bawd  i 
And,  if  a  modest  girl  is  seen 
With  one  who  cures  a  lover's  spleen, 
We  guesi  her  not  extremely  nic^ 
And  only  wish  to  know  her  price. 
'Tis  thus  that  on  the  choioe  of  friends 
Our  good  or  evil  name  depends. 

A  wrinkled  hag,  of  wicked  &me, 
Beside  a  little  smoky  lUae 
Sat  hovering,  pinch'd  witb  age  and  frost ; 
Her  shrivflPd  IttoMls,  with  vehis  emboss'd, 
Upon  her  knees  her  weight  sustains. 
While  palsy  shook  her  crazy  brana : 
She  mumbles  forth  har  backward  prayers, 
An  untamed  scold  of  fourscore  yean. 
About  her  swarmM  a  numerous  brood 
Of  Cats,  who,  lank  with  hanger,  mew'd* 

Teas'd  with  their  cries,  her  choler  grew, 
And  thus  she  sputtePd:  *' Hence,  ye  crew ! 
Fool  that  I. was,  to  entertaih 
Such  imps,  such  fiends,. a  hellidi  train ! 
Had  ye  been  never  bous'd  and  nurs'd, 
I  for  a 'witch  had  ne'er.been  ctirs'd. 
To  you  I  owe  that  crowds  of  boys 
Worry  me  with  eternal  noise ; 
Straws  laid  afirosi  my  pace  retard, 
The  horseshoe's  naii'd  (each  threshold's  guard  ;) 
The  stunted  broom  the  wenches  hide, 
For  foar  that  I  should  up  and  ride ; 
They  stick  with  pins  my  bleeding  seat. 
And  bid  me  show  my  secret  teat" 

«  To  hear  yon  prate,  would  V€xasaint$ 
Who  hath  most  reason  of  complamt  V* 
Replies  a  Cat    '*  Let's  come  to  prooC 
Had  we  ne'er  starv'd  beneath  your  roof. 
We  had,  like  others  of  our  moe, 
In  credit  tiv'd  as  beftsts  of  chase. 
*Tis  infiony  to  serve  ahag. 
Cats  are  thought  impe,  her  broom  a  nag ; 
And  boys  against  our  fives  combine. 
Because 'tis  said  your  Cats  have  mne." 


FABLBJPOV. 

•  TBB  BirmaPLT  Alin  THSIVAtt. 

All  upstarts,  hisolent  in  pUc^, 
Vmfakd  ui  of  their  migar  itce. 


As  in  the  sundiino  of  the  mom 
A  Butteifly  (but  newly  bom) 
Sat  proudly  perkhig  on  a  row, 
With  pert  conceit  his  bosom  glows ; 
His  wings  (all  glorious  to  behold) 
Bedropt  wHh  azure,  jet,  and  goM, 
Wide  he  displays ;  the  spangled  dew 
Reflects  his  eyes  and  various  hue. 

His  now  forgotten  friend,  a  Snail, 
Beneath  his  bouse,  with  slimy  trail, 
Crawls  o'er  the  grass ;  whom,  when  he  spies^ 
In  wrath  he  to  the  gardener  cries : 

"  What  means  yon  peasant's  daily  toil» 
From  choking  weeds  to  rid  the  soil  ? 
Why  wake  you  to  the  mommg's  care  } 
Why  with  new  arts  correct  the  year ) 
Why  grows  the  peach  with  crimson  hue  ? 
And  why  the  plumb's  ii^viting blue? 
Were  they  to  feast  his  taste  design'd. 
That  vermm  of  voracious  kind ! 
Crash  then  the  slow,  the  pilfering  race» 
So  purge  thy  garden  from  disgiace." 

"  What  arrogance!"  4he  Snail  replyM; 
"  How  insolent  is  upstart  pride! 
Hadst  thou  not  thus,  with  insult  vain, 
Provok'd  my  patience  to  complain, 
I  had  conoeal'd  thy  meaner  birth. 
Nor  tr^^d  thee  to  the  scum  of  Earth : 
For  scarce  nine  Suns  have  wak'd  the  Hours, 
To  swell  the  fruit,  and  paint  the  flowers, 
Since  I  thy  humbler  life  survey'd. 
In  base,  in  sordid  guise  array'd; 
A  hideous  insect,  vile,  unclean. 
You  dragg'd  a  slow  and  noisome  train  i 
And  from  your  spider-bowels  drew 
Foul  film,  and  spun  the  dirty  clue. 
I  own  my  humble  lifo,  good  friend ; 
Snail  was  I  bom,  and  Snail  shall  end. 
And  what's  a  Butterfly?  Atbort, 
He's  but  a  caterfriUar  drest ; 
And  all  thy  race  (a  numerous  seed) 
Shall  prove  of  caterpillar  breed." 


FABLB  XXV. 

THS  SCOLn  AND  THB  PASaOT* 

Tnt  husband  thus  reprov'd  his  wife : 
"  Who  deals  in  slander,  lives  in  strife. 
Art  thou  the  herald  of  disgrace. 
Denouncing  ihir  to  all  thy  race  ? 
Can  nothmg  quell  thy  thunder's  rage. 
Which  spares  nor  friend,  nor  sex,  nor  age  ? 
That  vixen  tongue  of  your's,  my  dear. 
Alarms  our  neighbours  far  and  near. 
Good  gods !  'tis  like  a  rolling  river. 
That  murmuring  flows,  and  flows  for  ef«r! 
Ne'er  tir'd,  perpetual  discord  sowing ! 
like  Fame,  it  gathers  strength  by  gdhg.** 

"  Heigh-day !"  the  flippant  tongue  replies, 
''  How  solemn  is  the  fool  t  how  wise! 
Is  Nature'^  choicest  gift  debarr'd  ? 
Nay,  fixywnnoi;  for  I  will  be  heard. 
Women  of  late  are  finely  ridden, 
A  Parrot's  privilege  forbidden ! 
You  praise  his  talk,  his  M|ualling  HQg; 
But  wives  are  always  m  the  wrong." 

Now  repQtations  flew  in  pieces. 
Of  mothers,  daughters,  aoots,  and  niceet : 
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ShemthePumm 
Bftwd,  hm^,  draakanl,  datttn,  tNMNv; 
On  all  the  m  fhe  vonCi  lier  Any , 
TMet  and  oondemat  wiUoot  a  jvry* 

At  Qooe  the  torrent  of  her  ivordt 
Alarm'd  ^t,  mbnkey,  4ogt,  and  Uidi  s 
AH  join  their  ioiives  ia  oonfound  her, 
PuHepitt,  the  monkey  ehattais  voMid  her; 
The  yelping  cnr  her  heeb  aiaanlts ; 
The  magpie  blabe  oat  all  her  fiuUtsj 
Poll,  in  the  nprov,  frpm  hb  Cfge, 
With  thia  rehuke  ontKream'd  her  rage: 

•^  A.  PMrrat  ia  for  talkaiw  pna'd. 
Bat  prattling  wooMn  are  d«pif*d. 
She  who  atlneka  another^  bononr, 
BiWB  ereiT  Ihring  thing  npon  her. 
Think,  mniam,  when  yon  ttrrtch  your  langi^ 
That  air  yonr  neighboan  too  have  tongnee : 
One  dander  most  ten  thooiand  get ; 
The  world  with  interert  payt  the  debt" 


FABLE  XXVL 

TU  CVK  AVD  TBI  KAmm 

A  tmtAuiro  Cur,  the  maHer^  ipy, 
Bewaided  for  hie  daily  lye. 
With  tecretjeakNieies  and  feart 
Set  all  togetlier  by  the  ean. 
Poor  Pom  to-day  waa  in  disgrace. 
Another  cat  anpplyM  her  place ; 
The  hoandinu  beat,  the  Mastiff  chid. 
The  monkey  waa  the  room  forbkl ; 
Each  ta  his  dearest  firiend  gi«w  sby, 
And  none  could  tell  the  reason  why. 

A  plan  to  rob  the  boose  was  laid : 
The  thief  with  lore  sednc'd  the  maid, 
Oyol'd  the  Car,  and  stroked  his  head. 
And  bought  his  secrecy  with  bread; 
He  next  the  Blastiff^  honour  tnr>d. 
Whose  honest  jaws  the  bribe  defy*^ ; 
He  stretcb'd  hb  hand  to  proflbr  more; 
The  surly  dog  hb  fingers  tore. 
Swift  ran  the  Cur;  with  indignatioQ 
The  master  took  hb  information. 
"  Hang  him,  the  villain's  curs'd  \»  he  cries ; 
And  roond  hb  neck  the  halter  tieiL 

The  dog  hb  humble  suit  praforr'd, 
Aad  begg'd  injustice  to  be  heard. 
The  master  sate.    On  either  hand 
The  cited  dogs  ooolionting'ftand ; 
The  Cnr  the  bloody  tale  rebtcs. 
And,  like  a  lawyer,  aggvaTttes, 

^  Judge  not  unhmd,»  the  Mastiff  ay'd, 
'' Bnl  weigh  the  canse  of  either  side. 
Hiink  not  that  treadmrjr  can  be  just; 
Tiake  not  informen*  words  on  trust ; 
They  ope  their  hand  to  every  pay. 
And  yon  and  me,  by  turns,  betray." 

Bespoke;  and  all  the  truth  appeared: 
The  Cur  waahang*d,  the  Mastiff  clear*d. 


PABtBZXVIL 


«  Is  tbet^noKope?"  the  sickiiian 
The  rikia  doctor  shook  hb  h«td. 


And  took  bb  leave  with  aigaa  of  sonroty. 
Despairing  of  bis  fee  UMDorrow. 

When  thus  tiie  Man,  wHh  gasping  brcatb: 
"  I  feel  the  chilling  wotmd  of  Ueatb- 
Since  I  must  bid  the  world  adieu. 
Let  me  my  former  lifo  r^mew. 
I  grant  my  bargainMPell  were  made. 
But  all  men  orer-reach  in  trade ; 
Tb  self-defence  in  each  professioo ; 
Sure  self-defence  b  no  transgression. 
The  little  portion  in  my  hands. 
By  good  security  on  lands, 
Is  well  increased.    If,  nnawaias. 
My  justice  to  myself  and  hdrt 
Hath  let  my  debtor  rot  in  jail. 
For  want  of  good  sufficient  bail; 
If  I,  by  writ,  or  bond,  or  dead, 
Reduc*d  a  femily  toMed: 
My  will  hath  made  the  wOrid  amends. 
My  hope  on  charity  depends. 
When  I  am  nuraber'd  with  the  dead. 
And  all  my  pious  gifts  are  read, 
By  Heaven  and  Earth  'twill  then  be  known, 
My  charities  were  amply  ahown." 

An  Angel  came.   "  Ah !  friend !"  he  cry'd, 
'*  No  more  In  flattering  hope  confide. 
Can  thy  good  deeds  in  forascr  times 
Outweigh  the  balance  of  thy  crimes  ? 
What  widow  or  what  orphan  preys 
Tocrown  thy  life  with  length  of  days? 
A  pious  action  *s  in  thy  power. 
Embrace  with  joy  the  happy  hourf 
Now,  while  you  draw  the-vital  air. 
Prove  your  intention  is  sincere :  ' 

Tbb  instant  give  a  hundred  pound ; 
Your  neighbours  want,  and  you  abound.** 

"  But «  by  such  haste  ?>*  the  sick  Man  whfaws  ; 
"  Who  knows  as  yet  what  Heaven  designs  ? 
Perhaps  I  may  recover  still. 
That  sum  and  more  are  in  my  will." 

"  Fool  !*'  nys  the  Vision,  **  now  tts  plain 
Your  life,  your  soul,  your  Heaven,  was  gain. 
From  every  side,  with  all  your  might. 
You  scrap'd,  and  scrap'd,  beyond  your  right;  • 
And,  after  death,  would  fein  atone. 
By  giving  what  is  not  your  own." 

"  While  there  b  life,  there's  hope."  he  cryM ; 
"  Then  why  such  haste  ?"  so  groan'd,  aiid  dy'd. 


FABLE  XXVIII. 

TBB  rSKSIAN,  THE  SVM,  AMD  THE  CLOUSU 

Is  there  a  haid  whom  genius  fires. 
Whose  every  thought  the  god  inspires  ? 
When  Envy  icada  the  nervous  Imea, 
She  firets,  she  raib,  she  ravea,  she  pmes; 
Her  hissing  snakes  with  venom  awiOl ; 
She  calb  her  venal  train  from  Hell  x 
The  servile  fiends  her  nod  obey. 
And  all  Curll's  anthots  are  in  pay. 
Fame  calls  up  Calumny  and  Spite: 
Thus  shadow  owes  its  birth  to  ligbL 

As,  prostrate  to  the  god  of  day. 
With  heart  devout,  aParsianlay^ 
Hb  invocatkm  thns  began : 

''Paient  of  Light  t  aU-seeiivSnDl* 
Prolifleheam,  whose  rays dbpenso 
Tho  various  ^  of  Psovidcnoa^ 
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GAY'S  POEMS. 


Accept  oar  praise,  oar  daily  pnjrw; 
Smile  on  oar  fields,  «ik1  ble»  the  year.** 

A  Cloud,  who  mock*d  his  grateful  l)ougoe» 
The  day  with  sadden  darkoesshnng ; 
With  ptide  and  envy  swcird,  aloud 
A  voice  thus  thuhder'd  frotn  the  Cloud  t 

**  Weak  is  this  gaudy  god  of  thine, 
Whom*  I  at  will  fbrhid  to  thine. 
Shall  I  nor  vows  nor  intense  know  > 
Whrre  praise  is  due,  the  praise  bestow.** 

With  fenreutseal  the  Persian  roov'd. 
Thus  the  proud  calumny  rpprovM : 
<*  It  was  that  god,  who  clahns  my  prayer, 
Wlio  gave  thee  birth,  and  rais'd  thee  there; 
When  o*er  his  bi;anis  the  veil  is  thrown. 
Thy  substance  is  but  plainer  shown : 
A  poasiug  gale,  a  puff  of  wind. 
Dispels  thy  thickt^st  troops  combin'd.** 

The  gale  arose ;  the  vapour,  tost 
(The  sport  of  winds)  in  air,  was  lost; 
The  glorious  orb  the  day  refiner 
Thus  envy  breaks,  thus  merit  shines* 


FABLE  XXIX^ 

THE  rOX  AT  THE  POINT  OF  DBAT9« 

A  rox,  in  life's  extreme  decay, 
Weak,  sick,  and  faint,  expiring  Uy  2 
All  appetite  had  left  his  maw. 
And  age  disarmed  bis  mumbling  jaw. 
His  numerous  race  around  him  stand, 
To  learn  their  dying  sire's  command : 
Ha  rais'd  his  head  with  whining  moan, 
And  thuswas  heard  the  feeble  tone : 

*'  Ah  !  sons !  from  evil  ways  depart ; 
My  crinles  lie  heavy  on  my  heart. 
See^  sec,  tho  murder'd  geese  appirar  ! 
Why  arc  those  bleeiling  turkeys  there? 
Why  all  around  this  cackling  train. 
Who  haunt  my  ears  for  chicken  slain  ?*' 

The  hungry  Foxes  round  them  star'd, 
And  for  the  promisM  feast  prepared. 

"  Where,  sir,  is  all  this  dainty  eheer  ? 
Nor  turkey,  goose,  nor  hen,  is  here ! 
Those  are  the  phantoms  of  your  brain ; 
And  your  sons  lick  their  lips  in  vain.'* 

**  O  gluttons!"  says  the  drooping  sifC, 
•*  Restrain  inordinate  desire, 
Yonr  liquorish  taste  you  shall  drplore. 
When  peace*  of  conscience  is  no  more. 
Does  not  the  hound  betray  our  pace. 
And  giia  and  guns  destroy  our  race  ? 
Thieves  dread  the  searching  eye  of  Power  | 
And  never  fool  the  quiet  honr. 
Old  age  (which  fbw  of  us  shall  know) 
Now  puts  n  period  to  my  woe. 
Would  you  true  happiness  attain, 
Ix't  bont-sty  your  pa:isioh8  rein ; 
?$o  live  in  credit  and  esteem, 
And  the  gowl  name  yon  lost  redeem." 

"  The  oounser«^ good,'*  a  Foxn»pli«-8, 
'*  Couh!  ^c  perform  what  you  advice. 
Think  what  our  ancestors  have  done; 
A  line  of  thio%'es  t'pnm  s«>n  to  son. 
To  us  drscrnds  the  loner  distrra*"©, 
AihI  infamy  Hath  mark'd  our  race. 
Though  *'e,  like  hannlesA  sheep,  should  foed^ 
Uoii«-5t  in  thought,  in  word^  and  deed, 


Whatever  ben-rooit  isdecfCMM, 
We  shalibe  tbooght to  share  the lieait 
The  change  shall  never  be  believ'd. 
A  lost  good  name  b  ne'er  retrieved." 

'*  Nay,  then,"  leplics  the  ieeUa  Fox, 
**  (But,  baric !  I  hear  a  hen  that  ducks) 
Go;  but  be  moderate  in  your  food; 
A  chicken,  too,  might  do  me  good*" 


FABLE  XXX 

THE  SETTING  DOG  AND  THE  rAttVXDOE, 

The  ranging  Dog  the  stubble  tries. 
And  searches  every  breeze  that  flies ; 
The  soent  grows  warm ;  with  cautknis  feaf 
He  creeps,  and  points  the  covey  near^ 
The  men  in  silence,  £ir  behind. 
Conscious  of.  game,  the  net  unbind, 

A  Partridge,  with  experience  wise, 
l*he  fraudful  preparation  spies ; 
She  mocks  their  toils,  alarms  her  brood, 
lite  covey  springs,  and  seeks  tbe  wood  i 
But,  ere  her  certain  wings  she  tries ; 
Thus  to  the  Creeping  Spaniel  eric's : 
"  Thou  fawning  slave  to  man's  decnt. 
Thou  pimp  of  luxury,  sneaking,  cheat. 
Of  thy  whole  species  thou  disgrace ) 
Bogs  should  disown  thee,  of  their  race  ! 
For,  if  I  judge  their  native  parts, 
They're  bom  with  honest  open  beaits; 
And,  ere  they  serv'd  man's  wicked  ends. 
Were  generous  foes,  or  real  friends." 

When  thus  the  Dog,  with  sconiful  smiles 
"  Secure  of  wing,  thou  dar'st  revile. 
Clowns  are  to  poli»h'd  manner»  blmd  « 
How  ignorant  is  the  rustic  mind  * 
My  worth  sagacious  courtiers  see. 
And  to  preferment  rise,  like  me. 
The  thriving  pimp,  who  beauty  sets, 
Hath  oft  enhanc'd  a  Utition^s  d^ts : 
Friend  sets  his  friend,  without  re|;ard, 
And  ministers  his  skill  reward: 
Thus  train'd  by  man,  L  learnt  his  ways ; 
And  growing  favour  feasts  my  days." 

"  I  might  have  gucts^d,"  the  Partridge  said, 
"  The  place  where  you  were  train'd  and  ted ; 
Servants  are  apt,  and  in  a  trice 
Ape  to  a  hair  their  inastiT's  vice. 
You  canie  from  court,  you  >»ay.    Adieu  T' 
She  said,  and  to  tiie  covey  Ucw. 


FABLE  XXXI. 

THE  UNnKK»AL  APPAEtTIOX. 

A  KAKF.,  by  every  p:i.<>ion  rul'd, 
Wjth  every  viee  his  ynuth  had  coord  j 
Disease  his  tahittxl.  blo«>d  as^ils  ; 
His  spirits  dntop,  his  vitjour  fails; 
With  siTiet  ills  at  hmne  he  pin<>s. 
And,  like  inHrm  old  age,  declines. 

As,  tuing'd  with  pain,  he  pensive  wts. 
And  raves,  and  pTttJ's,  and  swears,  by  fits, 
A  irliastly  Phantom,  lean  and  wan, 
Hvfore  liim  rose,  and  thus  bi^n : 

**  My  ^iue,  i>erba)»s,  hath  reached  your  car^ 
Attend,  and  be  advis'U  by  Care 
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Kor  foT«,  nor  bonoor,  w«i|tb,  nor  power. 
Can  give  the  heart  a  cheerful  hour. 
When  health  is  lost.     Be  timely  wise : 
With  health  all  taste  of  pleasure  flies." 

Thus  8aid»  the  Phaatom  disappeaiit 
The  wary  counsel  wak'd  hb  lean. . 
He  now  from  all  excess  abstains^ 
IVitb  physic  purifies  bis  veins  ^ 
And,  to  procure  a  sober  life. 
Resolves  to  venture  on  a  wifei 

But  now  again  the  Sprite  ascends. 
Where'er  be  walks,  his  ear  attends, 
Insinuates  that  beauty's  frail, 
lliat  perseverance  must  prevail ; 
With  jealouses  his  brain  inflames. 
And  whispers  all  her  loverft'  names. 
Ih  other  hours  she  represents 
His  household  charge,  his  annual  rents, 
Increa^ng  debts,  perplexing  duns. 
And  nothing  for  his  younger  sons. 

Straight  ail  his  thought  to  gain  he  turns. 
And  with  the  thirst  of  lucre  bumSr 
But,  when  possessM  of  Fortune's  store, . 
The  Spectre  haunts  him  more  and  more  ; 
Sets  want  and  misery  in  view. 
Bold  thieves,  and  all  the  muidesing  crew  i 
Alarms  him  with  eternal  frights. 
Infests  Jbis  dreams,  or  wakns  his  nights. 
How  shall  he  chase  this  hideous  guest  ? 
Power  may,  perhaps,  protect  his  rest 
To  power  he  rose*    Again  the  Sprite 
Besets  him  morning,  noon,  and  night ; 
Talks  of  Ambition's.tottering  seat. 
How  Envy  persecutes  the  great; 
Of  rival  hate,  of  treacherous  friends. 
And  what  disgrace  hii  fall  attends. 

The  court  be  quits,  to  fly  from  Care, 
And  seeks  the  peace  of  rural  air; 
His  groves,  his  fields,  amus'd  his  hours; 
He  prunM  his  trees,  he  mis*d  his  flowers. 
But  Care  again  his  steps  pursues. 
Warns  him  of  blasts,  of  blighting  dews. 
Of  plundering  insects,  snails,  and  rains. 
And  droughts  that  starved  the  laboured  plains* 
Abroad,  at  home,  the  Spectre's  there ; 
to  vain  we  seek  to  fly  from  Care. 

At  length  he  thus  the  Ghost  addrest : 
**  Since  thou  must  be  my  constant  guest. 
Be  kind,  and  follow  mc  no  more ; 
^or  Care,  by  right,  should  go  before." 


FABLE  XXXII. 

THE  TWO  OWLS  AND  TUB  SfAEtOW* 

Two  formal  Owls  together  sat. 
Conferring  thus  in  solemn  chat : 

"  How  is  the  modem  taste  decayed ! 
Where's  the  respect  to  wisdom  paid  } 
Our  worth  the  (irecian  sages  knew ; 
They  ga\e  our  sires  the  honour  due  ; 
ITiey  wiighM  the  dignity  of  fowls. 
And  pry*d  into  th»  depth  of  Owls. 
Athcufi,  the  seat  of  learned  fttme. 
With  jjrneral  voice  re>-eT*d  our  name  ; 
On  merit  title  was  eonflMrr*d, 
And  aii  adorM  th' Athenian  bird." 

"  Brother,  yon  reason  well,"  replir« 
Jhc  solemn  mate,  with  half-shut  eyos. 


'*  Riglit    Athent  was  the  seat  of  leamiog. 

And  truly  wisdom  is  disceraing. 

Besides,  oa  Pallas'  helm  we  sit. 

The  type  and  ornament  of  wit : 

But  now,  alas!  we're  quite  neglected. 

And  a  pert  Sparhnr's  more  respected." 

A  Sparrow,  who  was  lodg'd  beside, 
O'erheara  them  soothe  each  other's  pride  ; 
And  thus  he  nimbly  vents  bis  heat : 

"  Who  meets  a  fool  must  find  conceit. 
I  grant  yon  were  at  Athens  grac'd. 
And  on  ^fioerva's  helm  were  plac'd ; 
But  every  bird  that  wings  the  sky. 
Except  an  Owl,  can  tell  you  why : 
From  hence  they  taught  their  schools  to  know 
How  false  we  judge  1^  outward  show ; 
That  we  should  never  looks  esteem. 
Since  fools  as  wise  as  you  might  seem. 
Would  ye  contempt  and  scorn  avoid. 
Let  your  vain-glory  bedestroy'd : 
Humble  your  aitogance  of  thought, 
Punue  the  ways  by  Nature  taught : 
So  shall  you  find  delicious  fore. 
And  gratefol  farmers  praise  your  cue  ; 
So  shall  sleek  mice  your  chase  reward. 
And  no  keen  cat  find  more  regard." 


FABLE  XXXIIL 

TBS  COVaTlER  AND  nOIW. 

WHBHiVBa  a  Courtier's  out  of -pjkce. 
The  country  shelters  his  disgrace  ; 
Where,  doom'd  to  exercise  and  health 
Hu  house  and  gardens  own  his  wealth. 
He  builds  newjicbemes,  in  hope  to  gain 
The  plunder  of  another  reign ; 
Like  Philip's  son,  would  fain  be  doing. 
And  sighs  for  other  realms  to  ruin. 

As  one  of  these,  (without  his  wand) 
Pensive  along  the  winding  strand, 
Emplo^'d  the  solitary  hour. 
In  projects  to  regain  his  power. 
The  wares  in  spreading  circles  ran, 
Proteus  arose,  and  thus  began : 

**  Came  you  from  court }  for  in  your  mien 
A  self-important  air  is  seen." 

He  frankly  ownM  his  friends  had  trick'd  him. 
And  how  he  fell  his  party's  victim. 

"  Know,"  says  the  god,  **  by  matchless  skill, 
I  change  to  every  shape  at  will ; 
But  yet,  I'm  told,  at  court  you  see 
Those  who  presume  to  rival  mc." 

Thus  said :  a  Snake,  with  hideous  trail, 
Proteus  extends  his  scaly  mail. 

**  Know,"  says  the  man,  **  though  proud  in'place. 
Air  Courtiers  are  of  reptile  race. 
Like  you,  they  take  that  dreadful  form. 
Bask  in  the  sun,  and  fly  'the  stonu; 
With  malice  hiss,  with  em'y  glote; 
And  for  comxnience  change  their  coat ; 
With  new-got  lustre  rear  their  head. 
Though  on  aduughi^ll  born  and  bred.*' 

Sudden  the  god  a  IJon  stands ; 
He  shakes  his  mane,  he  .4pums  the  sands. 
Now  a  fierce  Lynx,  with  fiery  glare  ; 
A  Wolf,  ^n  Ass,  a  Fox,  a  Bear." 

"  Had  I  ne'er  liv'd  at  court,"  he  cries, 
'*  Such  transformation  might  surprise ; 
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Bot  there,  m  4|ttCBt  ci  ddly  fame, 
£ach  able  Courtier  acts  the  tame ; 
Wolves,  Lkms,  L^ncet^  vUie  in  place. 
Their  friends  and  feUows  are  their  chase. 
Hiey  play  the  Bear's  and  Fox*s  part, 
Now  rob  by  force,  now  steal  with  art 
They  sometimes  ia  the  senate  bray, 
Or,  chang'd  again  to  beasts  of  prey, 
Down  from  the  lion  to  the  Ape, 
Practise  the  frauds  («f  ereiy  sb^pe,'* 
So  said :  upon  the  god  he  flies. 
In  cords  the  struggling  captive  ties. 

"  Now,  Protras !  now  (to  truth  oompellM) 
Speak,  and  confess  thy  art  ciGcdPd. 
Vse  strength,  surprise,  or  what  yo«  will. 
The  Courtier  finds  evasiaas  still ; 
Not  to  be  bound  by  any  ties. 
And  never  fore*d  to  leave  his  lyes." 


FABtE  XXXIV. 

TRB  MASTIFF. 

TMosB  who  in  quarrels  interpose, 
Must  often  wipe  a  bloody  nose. 

A  Mastifi;  of  tme  English  blood, 
LoT'd  fighting  better  than  his  food. 
When  dogs  were  snariing  for  a  bone. 
He  long'd  to  make  the  war  his  own. 
And  often  found  <when  two  contend) 
To  interpose  obtain^  his  end. 
He  glory'd  ks  his  limping  pace ; 
The  scars  of  honour  seam'd  his  face; 
In  every  limb  a  gash  appears. 
And  frequent  fights  retrenched  his  ears. 

As  on  a  time  he  heard  from  far 
Two  dogs  engag'd  in  noisy  war. 
Away  he  scours,  and  lays  about  hini, 
Resolv'd  no  fray  should  be  without  him. 

Forth  from  his  yard  a  tanner  flies, 
*  And  to  the  bold  intruder  cries : 

"  A  cudgel  shall  correct  your  manners : 
Whence  sprung  thb  cursed  hate  to  tannep? 
While  on  my  dog  you  vent  your  spite, 
Sirrah  1  'tis  me  you  dare  not  bite.'' 

To  see  the  battle  thus  perplez'd, 
With  equal  rage  a  butcher,  vexed, 
Hoaiie>screaming  from  the  circled  crow4. 
To  the  cnrs'd  Mastiff  cries  aloud : . 

**  Both  Hodcleyhole  and  Maiybone 
The  combats  of  my  dog  have  known : 
H«  ne'er,  like  bullite,  coward-hearted. 
Attacks  in  public,  to  be  parted. 
Think  not,  rash  fool,  to  share  his  fame ; 
Be  his  the  honour,  or  the  shame." 

Thus  said,  they  swore,  and  rav'd  like  thunder. 
Then  dragg'd  their  fasten'd  dogs  asunder  | 
While  clubs  and  kicks  from  every  side 
Rebounded  from  the  Mastiff's  hide. 

All  reeking  now  with  sweat  and  blood, 
A  while  the  paired  warriors  stood ; 
Then  pomM  upon  the  meddling  foie, 
Who,  worried,  howl'd  and  sprawl'd  below. 
He  rose ;  and  limping  fiom  the  fray, 
1^  both  sides  mangled,  sneak'daway. 


FABLE  XXXV. 

TSB  lAELIT-MOW  AHD  THB  DUXGHItl* 

How  many  saucy  airs  we  meet 
fkom  Tenple-bar  to  AMgate^fftreet ! 


Proud  rogncs,  who  ibared  fb€l  Soofh-sei  prey, 

And  sprung  like  noshrooms  in  a  day ! 

They  think  ft  mean  to  condeseend 

To  know  a  brother  or  a  friend ; 

They  blush  fto  hear  their  mother^  name. 

And  by  their  pride  expose  their  sbameb 

Am  cross  his  yand,  at  early  day, 
A  careful  farmer  took  bis  way, 
He  stopped ;  and,  leaning  on  his  fork, 
Obsenr'd  the  flafl's  incessant  work. 
In  thought  he  neasur'd  all  bis  store. 
His  geese,  his  begs,  he  numbei'd  o'er; 
In  fuacy  weigh'd  the  ftoeces  shorn, 
And  mulUply'd  the  next  year's  corn. 

A  Barley-mow,  wirieh  stood  beside. 
Thus  to  its  mMinr  easier  ciyM : 

**  Say,  good  sir,  k  k  €t  or  rigfat 
To  treat  me  with  neglect  and  slight  ? 
Me,  who  contribute  to  yoor  cheer. 
And  raise  your  mirth  with  ak  and  beer? 
Why  thus  insulted,  thus  disgrac'd. 
And  that  vile  Dnngbill  near  me  plae'd  } 
Are  those  poor  swee|Mngs  or  a  croom« 
That  filthy  sig^t,  that  nauseous  fteme. 
Meet  objects  here  ?  Command  it  hence; 
A  thing  so  mean  must  give  offisnee." 

The  humble  Dunghill  thus  reply'd ; 
"  Thy  master  hears,  and  mocks  thy  pride: 
Insult  not  thus  the  meek  and  low  ; 
In  me  thy  benefoclor  know ; 
My  warm  assistance  gave  thee  bhrth. 
Or  thou  hadrt  perish'd  low  in  earth ; 
But  upstarts,  to  support  their  statlott. 
Cancel  at  once  all  obligation." 


FABLE  XXXVL 

PTTBACOBAS  AVO  TUB  COUMTBYMAII. 

Pythaoobas  rose  at  eariy  dawn, 
By  soaring  meditation  drawn ; 
To  breathe  the  fVagrance  of  the  day. 
Through  flowery  fields  he  took  his  way; 
In  musing  contemplatk>n  warm. 
His  steps  misled  him  to  a  farm, 
Where  on  a  laddei^s  topmost  round 
A  Peasant  stood ;  the  hammer's  sound 
Shook  the  weak  bam.    **  Say,  friend,,  whalcarc 
Calls  for  thy  honest  labour  there  ?" 

The  Clown,  with  surij  voice  replies, 
^  Vengeance  aloud  for  justice  cries. 
This  kite,  by  daily  rapine  fed. 
My  hens'  annoy,  my  turkeys'  dread. 
At  length  his  forfeit  life  bath  paid ; 
See  on  the  wall  his  wings  displayed  i 
Herenail'd,  a  terrourtohiskind, 
My  fowls  shall  fiitore  safety  find  ; 
My  yard  the  thriving  poultry  feed. 
And  my  barns'  refuse  fat  the  breed.'* 

'<  Friend,"  says  the  Sage,  "  the  doom  is  wise; 
For  public  good  the  murderer  dies  : 
But,  if  these  tyrants  of  the  air 
Demand  a  sentence  so  severe. 
Think  how  the  glutton,  man,  devours; 
What  bloody  finsts  regale  his  hours  1 
O  impudence  of  power  and  might. 
Thus  to  cnndwn  a  hawk  or  kite. 
When  thou,  perhaps,  camivorons  nmier, 
Hadst  pullets  yestflidayfi^  dwner  1" 
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••  HoM,"  Cry'd  the  Clmra,  with  panioii  beated, 
"  Shall  Utes  and  men  alike  be  treated  ? 
When  Heaven  the  world  with  creaUires  stoed, 
Man  was  ordain*d  their  soTereign  lord." 

••  Thuf  tyrants  boast,"  the  Sage  reply'd, 
««  Whdbe  mnrdert  spring  from  pfjwer  and  pride. 
Own  then  this  manlike  kite  is  slain, 
Thy  greater  luxury  to  sustain ; 
For  *  petty  rogues  submit  to  Fate, 
That  great  ones  may  eiyoy  their  sUte  .*" 


FABLE  XXXVII. 
THS  riaiiEa's  wipb  amd  tub  kate*. 

'<  Wet  are  those  tears?  why  droops  )^our  head  ? 
Is  then  your  other  husband  dead  ? 
Or  does  a  woise  disgrace  betide  ? 
Hath  DO  out  since  bis  death  appIyM  ?" 

'*  Alas !  you  know  the  caiise  too  well; 
The  salt  is  spilt,  to  me  it  fell ; 
Then,  to  conVibute  to  my  loss. 
My  knife  and  fork  were  laid  across; 
On  Friday  too !  the  day  I.dread  ! 
Would  I  wei«  safe  at  home  in  bed  I 
Last  night  (I  TOW  to  HeaTen 'tis  true) 
Bounce  fiom  the  fire  a  coffin  flew. 
Kext  post  some  fetal  news  shall  tell : 
God  send  my  Cornish  friends  be  well ! 

<*  Unhappy  Widow,  cease  thy  tears. 
Nor  feel  affliction  in  thy  fears ; 
Let  not  thy  stomach  be  suspended  ; 
Eat  now,  and  weep  when  dinner's  ended ; 
And,  when  the  butler  clean  the  table, 
For  thy  desert  Pll  read  my  Fable." 

Betwixt  her  swaggiug  panniers'  load 
A  Farmer's  Wife  to  market  rode. 
And,  jogging  on,  with  thoughtful  care, 
Summ'd  up  the  profiu  of  her  ware ; 
When,  starting  from  her  silver  dream. 
Thus  far  and  wide  was  heard  her  scream. 

"  That  Raven  on  yon  left-hand  oak 
(Corse  on  bis  ill-betiding  croak ! ) 
Bodes  me  iM>  good."    No  more  she  said. 
When  poor  blind  Ball,  with  stumbling  tread. 
Fell  prone;  o'ertumed  the  pannier  lay. 
And  her  mash'd  eggs  bestruw'd  the  way. 

She,  sprawling  in  the  yellow  road, 
lUul'd,  twote,  and  curs'd :  "  Thou  croaking  toad, 
A  murrain  take  thy  whoreson  throat ! 
I  knew  misfortune  in  the  note." 

'•  Dame,"  quoth  the  Raven,  "  spare  your  oaths, 
Unclench  your  fist,  and  wipe  yonr  clothes. 
But  why  on  me  those  curses  thrown  ? 
Goody,  thefiinlt  was  all  your  own ; 
For,  had  you  laid  this  brittle  ware 
On  Dun,  the  old  sure  footed  mare. 
Though  all  the  Ravens  of  the  hundred 
With  croaking  had  your  tongue  onttbondered, 
8an-fcoted  Dun  had  kept  her  legs, 
And  you,  gvod  wonaa,  saT'd  your  ^gf^** 


Each  little  speck  and  blemish  find  ;• . 
To  our  own  stronger  errours  blind. 

A  Tiirkey,  tir'd  of  common  food. 
Forsook  the  bam,  and  sou^t  the  wood ; 
Behuid  her  ran  an  infant  train. 
Collecting  here  and  there  a  grain. 
**  Draw  near,  my  birds !  the  mother  crie% 
This  hill  delicious  fare  supplies ; 
Behold  the  busy  negroe  race. 
See  millions  blacken  all  the  place ! 
Fear  not ;  like  me,  with  freedom  eat; 
Ad  Ant  is  most  delightful  meat 
How  bless'd,  how  envy'd,  were  our  life. 
Could  we  but  '8c4po  the  poulterer's  knifo  i  ' 
But  man,  curs'd  man,  on  Turkeys  preys. 
And  Christmas  shortens  all  our  days. 
Sometimes  with  03r8ter8  we  combine. 
Sometimes  assist  thesavouiy  ckine ; 
From  the  low  peasant  to  the  lord, 
The  Turkey  smokes  on  every  board,    . 
Sure  men  for  gluttony  are  curs'd, 
Of  the  seven  deadly  sins  the  worst" 

An  Ant,  who  climbed  beyond  his  reach, 
Thus  answer'd  from  the  neigfabofiring  beech: 
'*  Ere  you  remark  another's  sin. 
Bid  thy  own  conscience  look  within ; 
Control  thy  more  voracious  bill, 
Nor  for  a  breakfost  nations  kill." 


Iir 


FABLE  XXXVIII. 
iMM  Tvasir  Aim  rtn  Mru 
mtti  we  Ihnlts  can  spy, 
the  mole  thai  dhM  thikr  ty^ 

I  Garth's : 


FABLE  XXXIX. 

THE  FATSBa   AMS  JVPtTfll. 

The  Man  to  Jove  his  salt  preferred ; 
He  begg'd  a  wife:  his  prayer  was  heard* 
Jove  wonder'd  at  his  bold  addressing ; 
For  how  precarious  is  the  blessing ! 

A  wife  he  takes :  and  now  for  hein 
Again  he  worries  Heaven  with  prayers. 
Jove  nods  assent:  two  hopeful  boys 
And  a  fine  girl  reward  his  joys. 

Now  more  solicitous  he  grew, 
And  set  their  future  lives  in  view ; 
He  saw  that  all  respect  and  duty 
Were  paid  to  wealth,  to  power,  and'beauty. 

**  Once  more,^  he  cries,  •*  accept  my  prayer^ 
Make  my  lov'd  progeny  thy  care : 
Let  my  first  hope,  my  favourite  boy, 
All  Fortune's  richest  gifjts  eigoy.. 
My  nesct  with  strong  ambition  fire  ; 
May  fovour  teach  him  to  aspire. 
Till  he  the  step  of  power  ascend. 
And  oourders  to  their  idol  bend ! 
With  every  grace,  with  every  charm. 
My  daughter's  perfect  fieatures  arm. 
If  Heaven  approve,  a  Father 's  bless'd.'^ 
Jove  smiles,  and  grants  hb  foil  reqnest 

The  fii^  a  miser  at  the  heart. 
Studious  of  every  griping  art. 
Heaps  hoards  on  hoards  with  annous  palBy 
And  all  his  life  devotes  to  gain. 
He  feels  no  joy,  his  cares  iaereaae. 
He  neither  wake^nor  sleeps  in  peaeas 
In  fhncy'd  want  (a  wretch  complete) 
Hestorves,  and  yet  be  dares  not  eat 
llie  neit  to  sudden  honours  grew  ; 
The  thriving  art  of  oonitt  ha  knar ;' 
He  reach'd  the  height  of  p<ywar  and  pItoiW 
I  Then  feU  the  iMm  «f  di«gmo«» 
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Beauty  with  6ariy  bloom  supplies 
His  daughter's  cheeks,  and  points  her  eyes. 
The  vain  coquette  each  suit  disdains, 
And  glories  m  her  lovers*  pains. 
With  age  she  fades,  each  lover  flies; 
Contemn'd,  forlorn,  she  pines  and  dies. 

Whan  Jove  the  Father's  grief  surveyed. 
And  heard  him  Heaven  and  Fate  uphraid, 
Thus  spoke  the  god :  **  By  outward  show 
Men  judge  of  happiness  and  woe. 
Shall  ignorance  of  good  and  ill 
Dare  to  direct  th' eternal  will  ? 
Seek  virtue;  and,  ofthatpossest. 
To  Provideiice  resign  the  rest," 


FABLE  XL, 

THB  TWO  MONKEYS. 

Thb  learned,  ftill  of  inward  pride. 
The  fops  of  outward  show  deride ; 
The  fbp,  with  leamhig  at  defiance, 
Sco&at  the  pedant  and  the  science : 
The  Don,  a  formal  solemn  strutter. 
Despises  Monsienr's  airs  aiid  flutter ; 
While  Monsieur  mocks  the  formal  fool, 
Who  looks,  and  speaks,  and  walks,  by  rule. 
Britain,  a  medley  of  the  twain. 
As  pert  as  France,  as  grave  as  Spain, 
In  fancy  wiser  than  the  test. 
Laughs  at  them  both,  of  both  the  jest 
Is  not  the  poet's  chiming  close 
Censur»d  by  all  the  sons  of  prose  ? 
While  bards  of  quick  imagination 
Despise  the  sleepy  prose  narration. 
Men  laugh  at  apes :  they  men  contemn ; 
For  what  are  we  but  apes  to  them  ? 

Two  Monkies  went  to  Soathwark  fair; 
No  critics  had  a  sourer  air: 
They  forc'd  their  way  through  draggled  folks. 
Who  gap'd  to  catch  Jack  Pudding's  jokes  s 
Then  took  their  tickets  for  the  show. 
And  got  by  chance  the  foremost  rom 
To  see  their  grave  observing  face. 
Provoked  a  laugh  through,all  the  place. 

.*'  Brother,"  says  Pug,  and  tum'd  his  head, 
*'  The  rabble's  monstrously  ill-bred." 

Now  through  the  booth  loud  hisses  ran. 
Nor  ended  till  the  show  began. 
The  tumbler  whirls  the  flip-flap  round. 
With  somersets  he  shakes  the  ground  ; 
The  cord  beneath  the  dancer  springs} 
Aloft  in  air  the>vaulter  swings; 
Distorted  now,  now  prone  depends, 
Now  through  his  twisted  arms  ascends ; 
The  crowd,  in  wonder  and  delight. 
With  clapping  hands  applaud  the  sight 

With  smiles,  quoth  Pug.  "  If  pranks  like  these 
The  giant  apes  of  reason  please, 
ITow  would  they  wonder  at  our  arts ! 
They  must  adore  us  for  our  parts. 
High  on  the  twig  I've  seen /you  cling. 
Play,  twist,  and  turn  in  airy  rinp : 
J  low  can  those  clumsy  things,  likr  me, 
Fly  with  a  bound  from  tree  to  tree? 
But  yet,  by  this  applause,  we  find 
Thrsc  emulators  of  our  kind 
pi«crm  oifr  worth,  our  parts  regard, 
Whaour  mean  mimKn-thus  re«^r4«" 


"  Brother,"  thf  grinning  mate  replies 
In  this  I  grant  that  man  is  wibC : 
While  good  example  they-  pursue. 
We  must  allow  some  praise  is  due ; 
But,  when  they  strain  be3rond  their  grnde, 
I  laugh  to  scorn  the  mimic  pride ; 
For  how  fantastic  is  the  sight. 
To  meet  men  always  bolt  upright. 
Because  we  sometimes  walk  on  two  I 
1  hate  the  imitating  crew." 


FABLE  XLL 

TBS  OWL  AMD  THE  WJMOJU 

An  Owl  of  grave  deport  and  mien. 
Who  (like  the  Turk)  was  seldom  seen. 
Within  a  barn  had  chose  his  station. 
As  fit  for  prey  and  contemplation : 
Upon  a  beam  aloft  he  sits, 
And  nods,  and  seems  to  think  by  fits.  * 
So  have  I  seen  a  man  of  news 
Or  Post-1)oy  or  Gazette  peruse, 
Smoke,  nod,  and  talk  with  voice  prdfirand. 
And  fix  the  fate  of  Europe  round. 
Sheaves  pil'd  on  sheaves  "hid  all  the  fk>or : 
At  dawn  of  mom  to  view  his  store 
The  Farmer  came.    Theiiooting  guest 
His  self-importance  thus  cxprest : 

"  Reason  in  man  is  mere  pretence; 
How  weak,  how  shallow,  is  bis  sense ! 
To  treat  with  scorn  the  bird  of  night. 
Declares  his  folly  or  his  spite. 
Then,  too,  how  partial  is  his  praise ! 
The  brk's,  the  linnet's,  chirping  lays. 
To  his  ill-judging  ears,  are  fine 
And  nightingales  arc  all  divine: 
But  the  more  knowing  feather'd  race 
See  wisdom  stamp'd  upon  my  face. 
Whene'er  to  visit  light  I  deign, 
^liat  flocks  of  fowl  compose  my  train ! 
like  slaves,  they  crowd  my  flight  bdiind. 
And  own  me  of  superior  kind." 

The  Farmer  laugh'd,  and  thus  reply'd: 
*'  Thou  dull  important  lump  of  pride, 
Dar'st  thou  with  that  harsh  grating  tongue 
Depreciate  birds  of  warbling  song  } 
Indulge  thy  spleen :  know  men  and  fowl 
Regard  thee,  as  thou  art,  an  Owl. 
Besides,  proud  blockhead !  benotvam 
Of  what  thou  call'st  thy  slaves  and  train  i 
Few  follow  Wisdom  or  her  rules  j 
Fools  in  derision  follow  fools." 


FABLE  XLIL 


THE   JVCCLESS. 


A  JUGGLsa  long  through  all  tbertown 
Had  reis'd  his  fortune  and  renown; 
You*d  think  (so  far  his  art  transcends) 
The  devil  at  bis  fingers'  ends. 

Vice  heard  his  fame,  she  read  bis  bill ; 
Convinc'd  of -his  inferior  skill. 
She  soui^ht  his  booth,  and  from  the  cro^-d 
Defy'd  the  man  of  art  aloud. 

**  Is  this  then  he  so  fam'd  for  sleight  > 
I  Can  tiiis  slow  bungler  cheat.yovr  sight  > 
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Satci  he  with  me  diipuie  the  piise  ? 
I  leave  it  to  impartial  eyes." 

Piovok:>d,  theJagglCTcry'd,  "  Trtdone; 
In  acience  I  tabmit  to  none." 
Thui  said,  the  cups  and  balls  be  play*d ; 
By  tarns  this  here,  that  there,  commf6» 
The  cards,  obedient  tD  his  words, 
Are  by  a  fillip  tam*d  to  birds. 
His  little  boxes  change  the  grain : 
Trick  after  trickdeludes  the  train. 
He  shakes  h'ls  bag,  he  shows  all  fair ; 
His  fingers  spread,  and  nothing  there; 
Then  bids  it  lain  with  showers  of  gold; 
And  now  his  ivory  eggs  are  told ; 
But,  when  from  thence  the  hen  he  draws» 
AmazM  spectators  hum  applause. 

Vice  now  stept  forth,  and  took  the  place. 
With  all  the  forms  of  his  grimace. 

"  This  magic  looking-glass;"  she  cfics, 
*«  (There,  hand  it  round)  will  charm  your  eyes." 
Each  eager  eye  tbe  sight  dcsir'd, 
And  every  man  Jiimself  admir'd* 
Next,  to  a  senator  addressing, 
««  See  this  bank-note ;  olwervc  the  blessing, 
Breathe  on  the  bill.     Heigh,  pass !  Tis  gone." 
Upon  bis  lips  a  padlock  shown. 
A  second  puiT  tiie  magic  broke ; 
Tbe  padlock  vanished,  and  he  spoke. 

Twelve  bottles  rang'd  upon  the  board, 
All  foil,  with  heady  liquor  stor'd. 
By  cle«i  convcjrance  disappear, 
And  now  two  bloody  swords  arc  there. ' 

A  purse  she  to  a  thief.  expos*d  ; 
At  once  his  ready  .fingers  clos'd. 
He  opes  his  fist,  the  treasure's  fled  ; 
He  soes  a  halter  in  its  stead. 

She  bids  Ambition  hold  a  wand ; 
He  grasps  a  hatchet  in  his  hand. 

A  box  of  charity  she  shows. 
««  Blow  here ;"  and  a  church-warden  blows. 
Tis  vanihh*d  with  conveyance  neat. 
And  on  the  table  smokes  a  treat 

She  shakes  the  dice,  the  board  she  knocks, 
And  from  all  pockoU  fills  ber  box. 
She  next  a  meagre  rake  addrest 
*'  This  picture  see;  her  shape,  her  breast  I 
What  youth,  and  what  inviting  eyes ! 
Hold  her,  and  have  her."    With  surprise, 
His  hand  exposed  a  box  of  pills. 
Ami  a  loud  laugh  proclaimed  his  ills. 

A  counter,  in  a  miser's  hand, 
<3rew  ttventy  guioi'-as  at  command. 
She  bifls  his  heir  tiic  sum  retain. 
And  'tis  a  counter  now  again . 

A  guinea  with  her  touch  you  sec 
Take  every  shape  but  Charity ; 
And  not  one  thing  you  saw,  or  drew, 
But  cbang'd  from  what  was  first  in  view. 

The  Juggler  now,  in  grief  of  heart. 
With  this  submissbn  ownM  her  aft.     , 

"  Can  I  such  matchless  sleight  withstand  h 
How  practice  hath  improv'd  your  hand  ! 
But  now  and  then  I  cheat  tbe  throng ; 
You  every  day,  and  all  day  long." 


FABLi:  XUII. 
.  i1f£  couKctL  OF  noasBS« 
rpoK  a  time  a  nci;:hmR  Steed, 
Who  grazM  among' a  numerous  breed, ' 


WHh mutiny  had  fir'd thetraUf, 
And  spread  dissension  through  tbe  plam« 
On  niattcrs  that  ooncem*d  the  state 
The  Council  met  in  grand  debate. 
A  Colt,  whose  eye-balls  flam'd  with  ire, 
EUte  with  strength  and  youthful  fire. 
In  haste  stept  forth  before  the  rest. 
And  thus  the  listening  throng  addrest 

**  Good  gods  I  how  abject  is  our  race. 
Condemned  to  slavery  and  disgrace  ! 
Shall  we  our  servitude  retain. 
Because  our  sires  have  borne  thd  cflain? 
Consider,  friends  I  your  strength  and  might; 
Tis  conquest  to  assert  your  right 
How  cumbrous  is  tbe  gUded  coach ! 
The  pride  of  man  is  our  reproach. 
Were  we  design^  for  daily  toil. 
To  drag  the  plough  share  tbronghthe  soi]. 
To  sweat  in  harness  through  the  road. 
To  groan  beneath  the  carrier's  load  ? 
How  feeble  are  the  two-legg*d  kind  ? 
What  force  is  in  our  nerves  combined  I 
Shall  then  our  nobler  jaws  submit 
To  foam  and  champ  the  galling  bit? 
Shall  haughty  man  my  back  bestride  ? 
Shall  the  sharp  spur  provoke  my  side  ? 
Forbid  it.  Heavens !  Rgect  the  rein  ; 
Your  shame,  your  infomy,  disdain. 
Let  him  the  lion  first  control. 
And  still  the  tiger's  fomish'd  growl. 
Let  us,  like  them,  our  freedom  chum. 
And  make  him  tremble  at  our  name." 
A  general  nod  approved  the  cause, 
And  all  the  circle  neigh'd  applause. 
When,  lo !  with  grave  and  solemn  pace, 
A  Steed  advanc'd  before  the  race. 
With  age  and  long  experience  wise ; 
Around  be  cast  his  thoughtful  eyes. 
And,  -to  the  murmurs  of  the  train, 
llius  spoke  the  Nestor  of  the  plain. 

**  When  I  had  health  and  strength,  like  jrbtt. 
The  toils  of  servitude  I  knew ; 
Now  grateful  man  rewards  my  pains. 
And  gives  me  all  these  wide  domains. 
At  will  I  crop  the  year's^  increase ; 
My  latter  life  is  rest  and  peace. 
I  grant,  to  man  we  lend  our  pains,i 
And  aid  him  to  correct  the  plains  ; 
But  doth  not  be  divide  the  care, 
ThA>ugh  all.the  labours  of  the  year  } 
How  many  thousand  structures  rise. 
To  fence  us  from  inclement  skies  I 
For  us  he  bears  the  sultry  day, 
And  stores  up  all  our  winter's  hay. 
He  sows,  he  reaps,  the  harvest's  gain; 
We  share  the  toil,  and  share  tbe  grain* 
Since  every  crcatnre  was  decreed 
To  aid  each  other's  mutual  need. 
Appease  ypur  discontented  mind. 
And  act  the  part  by  Heaven  assigned." 

The  tumult  ceas'd.  .  The  Colt  submtttedj| 
And,  like  his  ancestors,  was  bitted. 


FABLE  XLIV. 

Tlte   ROD  MS  AND  TRS  HUNTSMAN* 

rMPEftTiiiBfiCE  at  first  is  borne 
With  heedless  slight,  or  smiles  of  scora  ; 
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Teas'd  into  'wratb,  whit  patkHoe  Vttrt 
The  noisy  fool  who  penereres } 

The  morning  walus,  tbe  Hnotsman  flOiind$, 
At  onc«  rush  forth  the  joyful  Hoands ; 
They  seek  the  wood  with  eager  pace. 
Through  bush,  through  brier,  explore  the.  ehatet 
Now  ticatter'd  wide,  they  try  the  plain. 
And  tnuflf  the  dewy  turf  in  vain. 
What  care,  what  induttry,  what  pains! 
What  universal  silence  reigns  ! 

Ringwood,  a  dog  of  little  fame. 
Young,  pert,  and  ignorant  of  game, 
At  onee  displays  his  babbling  throat ; 
Tbe  pack,  regardless  of  the  note, 
PufBue  the  scent ;  with  louder  strain 
He  still  persists  to  rex  the  train. 

The  Huntsman  to  the  clamour  flies. 
The  smacking  lash  he  smartly  plies. 
His  ribs  all  welk'd,  with  howling  tone 
The  puppy  thus  escpreas'd  his  moan : 

**  1  know  tbe  musk  of  my  tongue 
Long  since  the  pack  with  envy  stnng, 
What  will  not  spite?  These  bitter  smaitft 
I  owe  to  my  superior  parts.*' 

*'  When  puppies  prate,'*  the  Huntsman  cry'd. 
They  show  both  ignorance  and  pride : 
Fools  may  our  sconi,  not  envy,  raise; 
For  envy  is  a  kind  of  praise, 
Had  not  thy  forward  noisy  tongue 
Proclaimed  tbee  always  m  tbe  wrong. 
Thou  might's^  hate  mingled  with  the  rest, 
And  ne'er  thy  foolish  nose  confest; 
But  fools,  to  talking  ever  pnme, 
Are  sure  to  make  theur  follies  known." 


FABLE  XLV. 

TBI  POST  AKD  THX  KOtS. 

I^iUTE  the  man  who  builds  his  name 
On  ruins  of  another's  fame. 
Thus  prudes,  by  characters  o'ertfarown. 
Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own. 
Thus  scribblers,  covetous  of  praise, 
Think  slander  can  transplant  tbe  bays. 
Beauties  and  bards  have  equal  pride. 
With  both  all  rivals  aredecry'd. 
Who  praises  Lesbia's  eyes  and  feature, 
Bf  iMt  call  her  sister  awkward  creature ; 
For  the  kfaid  flattery's  sure  to  charm. 
When  we  some  other  nymph  disarm. 

As  in  the  cool  of  early  day 
A  Poetsought  the  sweets  of  May, 
the  (pirdenV  fragrant  breath  ascends. 
And  every  ttslk  with  odour  bends ; 
A  Rose  he  plnck'd,  begas'd,  admhr'd. 
Thus  singing,  as  the  Muse  inspir'd  : 

•*  Go,  Row,  my  01106*6 bosom  grace; 
How  happy  shall  I  prove. 
Might  I  tfnpply  that  envy'd  place 
With  ne^-fodittg  hyve ! 
*•  There,  pbenix-like,  beneath  her  cyc^ 
Involv'd  fai  fragrance,,  bun)  and  die. 
Know,  hapless  flower  1  that  thou  shalt  find 
Men  flhigrant  Ros«  there; 
t  see  thy  withering  head  reclin'd 
With  eqvy^and  dopair ! 
One  oommoB  fete  we  both  must  prove ; 
Voad|s«ithc»vy»  Iwithtove.*' 


**  Spare  your  ooiiipMiBQas,"R|4y^' 
An  angry  Rose,  who  grew  beside. 
**  Of  all  mankind  yon  should  not  flout  as; 
What  can  a  Poet  do  without  us? 
In  every  love-song  Roses  bloom ; 
We  lend  you  colour  and  perfume : 
Does  it  to  Chloe's  charms  conduce. 
To  fouqd  her  praise  on  our  abuse  ? 
Must  we,  to  flatter  her,  be  made 
To  wither,  envy,  pine,  and  fode  V* 


FABLE  XLVL 

THB  cue,  TBI  BOftSS,  AND  TBH  SBXFBEin's  SOC, 

Tbe  lad  of  all-sufficient  merit 
With  modesty  ne'er  damps  his  spirit; 
Presumhig  on  his  own  deserts. 
On  all  alike  bis  tongue  exerts ; 
His  noisy  jokes  at  random  throws. 
And  peitly  spatters  friend  and  foes. 
In  wit  and  war  the  bully  race 
Contribute  to  their  own  disgrace : 
Too  late  the  forward  youth  shall  find 
That  jokes  are  sometimes  paid  in  kind  ; 
Or,  if  they  canker  in  tbe  breast. 
He  makes  a  foe  who  makes  a  jest. 

A  village  Cur,  of  snappish  race. 
The  pertest  puppy  of  the  place. 
Imagined  that  his  treble  throat 
Was  blest  with  music's  sweetest  note  ; 
In  the  mid  road  he  basking  lay. 
The  yelping  nuisance  of  the  way; 
For  not  a  creature  pasa'd  aloQg, 
But  had  a  sample  of  his  song. 
Soon  as  the  trotting  steed  he  hears, 
Hestarts,  be  cocks  his  darter  ean  ; 
Away  bescowers,  assaults  his  hoof; 
Now  near  him.snarb,  now  barks  afoof ; 
With  shrill  impertinence  attends, 
Nof  leaves  him  till  the  village  ends. 
It  chanc'd,  upon  his  evil  day, 
A  pad  came  pacing  down  the  way; 
The  Cur,  with  never-ceasiAg  toogue. 
Upon  the  passing  traveller  sprung. 
The  Horse,  from  scorn  provok'd  to  ire. 
Flung  backward ;  rolling  in  the  mire. 
The  poppy  hoard,  and  bleeding  lay ; 
The  pad  m  peace  pnnn'd  his  way. 

A  Shepherd's  Dog,  who  saw  the  deed, 
Deteitittg  the  vexelions  bteed. 
Bespoke  him  thus  ?  "  When  coxcombs  piwie. 
They  kindle  wrath,  contempt,  or  hate ; 
*Thy  teasing  tongue  had  judgment  try'd. 
Thou  hadst  not  like  a  puppy  dy'd.** 


FABLE  XLVIL 

TBB  COVKT  OF  MMTB. 

DtAtv,  on  a  solemn  night  of  state. 
In  all  his  pomp  of  terrour  sate : 
Th'  attendants  of  his  gloomy  re«gn, 
Diseases  dire,  a  ghastly  train  I 
Qiowd  the  vast  court    With  hoHow  tone, 
A  voice  thus  thundered  from  the  thrane : 
**  This  night  our  minister  we  name. 
Let  every  servant  speak  his  daim  ; 
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Merit  iliaU<  bear  this  ebon  wind.'' 

All,  at  the  word,  ttretch'd  forth  their  hand. 

Fefer,  with  baming  heat  posKst^ 
Advanc'd,  and  for  the  wand  addrest : 

*'  I  to  the  weekly  bills  appeal, 
Let  those  ezpreas  my  fervent  zeal ; 
On  every  slight  occasion  near. 
With  Tioience  I  persevere.'' 

Next  Qont  appean,  with  limpmg  pace. 
Pleads  how  he  shifts  from  place  to  place; 
From  head  to  foot  how  swift  he  flies. 
And  every  joint  and  sinew  plies ; 
Still  worfciog  when  be  seenut  supprest, 
A  most  tenacious  stubborn  guest. 

A  hanard  spectre  iropi  the  crew 
Crawb  forth,  and  thus  asserts  his  due  s 
'*  Tis  I  who  taint  the  sweetest  joy. 
And  m  the  shape  of  Love  destroy : 
My  shanks,  sunk  ey«s,  and  oosricss  hot. 
Prove  my  pretension  to  the  place.'' 

Stone  ni^d  his  erer-ginwing  force  ; 
And,  next,  Consumption's  meagre  com. 
With  feeble  voice-,  that  scarce  was  heard, 
Broke  wHh  short  cooghs,  his  suit  preferr'd : 
**  Let  none  object  my  lingering  way, 
I  gain,  likeFabius,  by  delay; 
Fatigue  and  weaken  every  foe 
Hy  long  attack,  secure,  though  slow.** 

Plague  represents  his  rapid  power, 
"Who  thinn'd  a  nation  in  an  hour. 

All  spoke  their  claim,  and  hop'd  the  wand. 
Now  expectation  hush'd  the  band ; 
When  thus  the  monarch  from  the  throne : 

"  Merit  was  ever  modest  known. 
What,  no  physician  speak  his  right ! 
None  here!  bat  fees  their  toils  requite. 
Let  then  Intemperance  take  the  wand. 
Who  fills  with  gold  their  zealous  hand. 
You,  Fever,  Goat,  and  all  the  rest, 
(Whom  wary  men,  as  foes,  detest) 
Forego  your  daim ;  no  more  pretend; 
Intemperance  is  esteetn'd  a  friend ; 
He  shares  their  mirth^  their  social  joys> 
And  aa  a  courted  gnest  destroys. 
The  charge  on  him  must  justly  foil. 
Who  finds  employment  for  yon  alL" 


FABLB  XLVIIL 

Tn  OAHttXia  MMD  TBI  BOO* 

A  GAtmitsa,  of  pecnliar  tute, 
On  a  young  Hog  his  fovoor  plac'd. 
Who  fod  not  with  the  common  herd ; 
His  timy  was  to  the  hall  preferr>d. 
He  wallow'd  undemcntb  the  board, 
Or  m  his  master's  chamber  snor*d. 
Who  fondly  strok'd  him  every  day. 
And  taught  him  all  the  popi^s  play; 
Where'er  he  went,  the  grunting  friend 
Ne'er  foil'd  his  pleasare  to  attend. 

As  on  a  time  the  kyvittg  pair 
Walk'dfbrth  to  tend  the  garden's  cam^ 
The  master  thnsaddress'd  the  swine : 

**  My  boose,  my  garden,  all  is  thine. 
On  tnmips  feast  whenever  yon  please^ 
And  riot  in  my  beans  and  lyase; 
if  the  potaton'S  taste  delighto. 
Or  the  red  cawoi'siwaat  umtei» 


Indulge  thy  mom  and  evening  linuis ; 
Bdt  let  due  care  regard  my  flowers : 
My  tulips  are  my  ^rden's  pride : 
What  vast  expense  those  beds  supply'd !" 

The  Hog  by  chance  one  morning  roam'df 
Where  with  new  ale  the  ressels  fbam'd : . 
He  munches  now  the  steaming  grains. 
Now  with  full  swill  the  liquor  drains^ 
Intoxicating  fumes  arise ; 
He  reels,  he  rolls  his  winking  eyes ; 
Then  staggering  through  the  garden  scours^ 
And  treads  down  painted  ranks  of  flowers. 
With  delring  snout  he  turns  the  soil. 
And  coob  his  palate  with  the  spoil. 

The  matter  came,  the  nan  spy'd ; 
"Villain!  suspend  thy  nge,"  hec^ 
"  Hast  thou,  thou  most  ungrateful  sot. 
My  charge,  my  only  charge,  forgot  ? 
What,  all  my  flowen  {>*  No  more  he  said. 
But  gaz'd,  and  sigh'd,  and  hung  his  head. 

The  Hog  with  stuttering  speech  returns : 
"  Explain,  sir,  why  your  anger  bums. 
See  there,  nntonch'd,  yoar  tulips  strown^ 
For  I  devour'd  the  rooUalon&" 

At  this  the  Gardener's  passion  grows ; 
IVom  oaths  and  threata  he  fell  to  Mows. 
The  stnbbora  bmta  the  blows  sustains, 
AssanlU  his  legs,  and  tears  the  veins. 

"Ah!  foolish  swain !  too  late  you  find  ' 
Tha(  sties  were  for  such  finends  design'd  I" 

Homeward  he  Kmps  with  painful  pace. 
Reflecting  thus  on  past  disgrace:  / 

"  Who  cherishes  a  brutal  male. 
Shall  moora  the  folly  soon  or  late.'* 


FABLE  XLIX. 

mz  UAH  AND  TRS  VLBA. 

Wiima  on  earth,  in  air,  or  main. 
Sure  every  thing  alive  is  Tain  I 

Does  not  the  hawk  all  fowls  survey. 
Am  destm'd  only  for  his  prey } 
And  do  not  tyrants,  prouder  things. 
Think  men  were  bom  for  slaves  to  khigs  f 
When  the  crab  views  the  peariy  strands* 
OrTagus,  bright  with  golden  sands. 
Or  crawb  beside  the  cond  grove, 
And  hears  the  ocean  roll  above, 
"  Nature  is  too  profuse,"  says  he, 
'*  Who  gave  all  these  to  pleasure  me  I" 

When  bordering  pinks  and  rosea  blooin. 
And  every  garden  breathes  perfome ; 
When  peaches  glow  with  sunny  dyes, 
like  Laura's  cheek  when  blushes  rise ; 
When  with  huge  figs  the  btanchet  boid. 
When  clusters  from  the  ^e  depend  ; 
The  snail  looks  round  on  flower  and  traa^ 
Andcriea,  '*  All  these  were  made  Ibr  met** 

*'  What  di^sity's  in  homan  natura  !** 
Says  Man,  the  moat  conceited  oraaturi^ 
As  fWxn  a  cliff  he  cast  his  eye. 
And  view'd  the  sea  and  arched  sky. 
The  Sun  was  sank  beneath  the  main  s 
The  Moon,  and  all  the  starry  train. 
Hung  the  vast  vault  of  Heaven.   Thalfaa 
His< 


•«  When  1  behold  this  fibriow  I 
And  Iha  wide  wategr  woiU  balov« 
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The  scaly  peoj^le  of  the  imitt, 

The  beasts  that  range  the  wood  or  plaltij 

The  vringM  inhabitants  of  air, 

The  day,  the  night,  the  varioas  year; 

And  kiuur  all  these  by  Heaven  designM 

As  gifts  to  pleasure  homan-kuid  i 

I  cannot  raise  my  worth  too  high ; 

Of  what  Tast  coDseqaence  am  1 !" 

"  Not  of  th'  importance  yon  suppose," 
RepUes  a  Flea  upon  his  nose. 
'*  Be  humble,  leani  thyself  to  scan; 
Know,  pride  was  never  made  for  man. 
Tis  vanity  that  swells  thy  mmd. 
What !  Heaven  and  Earth  for  thee  designed ! 
For  thee,  made  only  for  our  need, 
That  more  important  Fleas  might  feed*" 


FABLE  L. 


me  HARE  AVU  MAMT  FBUNDS. 

Fribicdsrip,  like  love,  is  but  a  name, 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  many  fathers  share. 
Hath  seldom  known  a  fother*s  care. 
Tis  thus  in  friendships;  who  depend 
On  many,  rarely  find  a  friend. 

A  Hare  who,  in  a  civil  way, 
0)mply'd  with  every  thini?,  like  Gay, 
Was  known  by  all  the  bestial  train 
Who  haunt  the  wood,  or  graze  the  plain  ; 
Her  care  was  never  to  offend ; 
And  every  creatare  was  her  friend. 

As  forth  she  went  at  early  dawn, 
To  taste  the  dew-besprinkled  lawn, 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunter's  erics. 
And  from  the  dccp-mouth'd  thunder  flies. 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  breath  ; 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death  ; 
She  doubles,  to  mislead  the  hound. 
And  measures  back  her  mazy  round ; 
Till,  fainting  in  the  public  way, 
Half-dead  with  fear  she  gaspinj?  lay. 

What  transport  in  her  bosom  grew, 
Wheii  first  the  Horse  appeared  in  view ! 

"  Letma,"  says  she,  "  your  back  ascend, 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  friend. 
You  know  my  feet  betray  my  flight : 
To  friendship  every  burthen's  light." 

The  Horse  reply'd,  **  Poor  honest  Puss, 
it  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus : 
Be  comforted,  relief  is  near, 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  ri»ar." 

She  next  the  stately  Bull  inipior'd ; 
And  thus  reply'd  the  mighty  lord : 
**  Since  every  beast  alive  can  tell 
That  I  sincerely  wish  you  well, 
I  may,  without  offence,  pretend 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  friend. 
Ijove  calls  me  henee;  a  favourite  cow      , 
Expects  me  near  yon  barley  mow; 
And,  when  a  lady's  in  the  case, 
Vou  know,  all  other  thtnscs  jrive  plae«. 
To  leave  you  thu«mi?ht  !Jex>m  unkind; 
But  see,  the  Ooat  Ih  just  behind.** 

The  CJofct  remarks,  her  pii!fii'  Was  high, 
Her  languid  head,  her  heavy  eye : 
**  My  back,"  .says  he,  "  may  do  you  harm ; 
Tha  Sheep's  at  hiind,  and  ^ool  is  waiffl«'* 


The  Sheep  was  fccble,  and  complaiaM^ 
His  sides  a  load  of  wool  sustained ; 
Said,  he  was  slow,  coofrss'd  his  fears  ; 
For  Hounds  eat  Sheep  as  well  as  Haret. 

She  now  the  trotting  Calf  address^. 
To  save  from  death  a  friend  distressM. 

"  Shall  I,"  says  he,  "  of  tender  age, 
In  this  important  care  engage  ? 
Older  and  abler  passed  3rod  by ; 
How  strong  atie  those !  how  weak  am  1 1 
.Should  I  presume  to  bear  you  hence, 
Those  friends  of  mine  may  take  offence. 
Fjccusc  me,  then ;  you  know  my  heart ; 
But  dearest  friends,  alas !  must  part. 
How  shall  we  all  lament !    Adieu ; 
For  see,  the  Hounds  are  just  in  view.*' 


FABLE& 

PAtT  THE  SECOMS. 


ADVEITISBMENT. 

These  Fables  were  finished  by  Mr.  Gay,  and  in- 
tended for  the  press  a  short  time  before  hia 
deaths  when  they  were  left,  with  his  other 
papers,  to  the  care  of  his  noble  friend  and  pa- 
tron the  duke  of  Queensberry.  His  grace  has 
accordingly  permitted  them  to  the  press;  and 
they  are  here  printed  frt>m  the  originals  in  the 
author's  own  hand-writing.  We  hope  they  will 
please  equally  with  his  former  Fables,  though 
mostly  on  subjects  of  a  graver  and  more  po- 
litical turn.  Tliey  will  certainly  show  him  t* 
have  been  (what  he  esteeraitl  the  best  cha- 
racter) a  man  of  a  truly  honest  heart,  and  ■ 
sincere  lover  of  his  country. 


FABLE  I. 

THE  DOG  AND  THE  FOX. 
TO  A  LAWYSE. 

I  KNOW  you  lawyers  can,  with  ease. 

Twist  words  and  meanings  as  yon  please; 

That  language,  by  your  skill  made  pliant, 

\\111  bend  to  favour  every  client; 

That  'tis  the  fee  directs  the  sense, 

To  make  out  either  side's  pretence. 

When  you  peruse  the  clearest  case. 

You  see  it  with  a  double  face  : 

For  scepticism's,  your  profession  ; 

You  bold  there's  doubt  in  all  expression. 

Hence  is  the  bar  with  fees  supply'd ; 
Hence  Eloquence  takes  either  side. 
Your  hand  would  have  but  paltry  gleaning. 
Could  every  man  express  his  meaning. 
Who  dares  presume  to  pen  a  deed. 
Unless  you  previously  arc  feed  ? 
'Tis drawn;  and,  to  aagmcnt  the  cost, 
Jn  dull  prolixity  engrost. 
And  itow  we're  well  secur'd  by  law. 
Till  the  next  brother  find  a  flaw. 

Read  o'er  a  will.     Was 't  ever  known 
But  you  could  make  the  will  youpowa? 
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fitt  vImii  ytn  rtoA,  '»{«  with  intent 

To  find  out  meanings  never  meant 

flinoe  things  are  thus,  se  de/eadendOf 

I  liar  lallaicioas  inuendn. 
Safacions  Porta's  skill  could  trace 

Some  beaat  or  bird  in  every  hce* 

The  head,  the  eye»  the  nose's  shape, 

Prov'd  this  an  owl,  and  that  an  ape. 

When,  in  the  skeinhes  thus  di^siyrnM, 

Reaembfauice  brings  some  friend  to  mind, 

Yon  sbair  the  piece,  and  give  the  hint, 

And  6miA  each  feature  in  the  print; 

Ro  monstrous  like  the  portrait *s  found, 

All  know  it,  and  the  laugh  goes  round, 

like  him  I  draw  from  general  nature ; 

Is  *t  I  or  you  then  fix  the  sntin:  ? 
So,  sir,  I  beg  you,  spare  j-our  pains  ' 

In  making  comments  on  my  strains. 

All  private  slander  I  detest, 

I  judge  not  of  my  neighbour's  breast: 

Party  and  prejudice  1  hate, 

And  write  no  libeb  on  the  state. 
Shall  not  my  fable  cewure  vice, 

Because  a  knave  is  over-nice  ?. 

And,  lest  the  gniHy  hear  and  dread. 

Shall  not  the  decalfigue  be  read  } 

If  I  lash  Vice  in  general  fiction. 

Is  't  I  apply,  or  self-conviction  ? 

Brutes  are  my  theme.    Am  I  to  blame, 

If  men  in  morals  are  the  same« 

I  no  man  call  or  ape  or  ass; 
'Tia  his  own  conscience  holds  the  glass. 
Thus  void  of  all  oAeoce  I  write : 
Who  claims  the  fisble,  knows  his  right. 
A  shepbeid's  Dog  unskiUM  in  sporty 
Picked  up  acquaintance  of  all  sorts ; 
Among  tlie  rest  a  Fox  he  knea- ; 
By  fimquent  chat  their  friendship  grew. 

Says  lle}'nardi  ■*  'T{s  a  cruel  case. 
That  man  should  stigtnatisc  our  race. 
Ko  doabt,  among  us  rogues  you  find, 
M  aaBong  dogs  and  human  kind  ; 
And  yet  (unknown  to  me  and  you) 
There  may  be  honest  men  ud  true. 
Thus  slander  tries  whate*er  it  cad 
To  put  us  on  the  loot  with  man. 

^'  liCt  my  own  aclions  recommend; 
No  pnjndirc  can  bliml  a  friend : 
You  know  me  fn>e  from  all  disguise  ; 
df  y  -honour  as  my  life  I  prise.'' 

By  talk  like  this,  from  all  mistrust 
The  Dog  was  curM,  and  thought  him  just. 

As  on  a  time  the  Fox  held  forth 
<^  oopsdence,  lioncsty,  and  worth. 
Sudden  be  stopp'd ;  he  oock'd  his  car ; 
^w  dropt  his  brushy  tail  with  fear. 

"  Bleasus!  the  hunters  are  abroad  t  , 

WhaVs  all  that  clatter  oo  the  road  !>* 

**  HoU,*'  iavs  the  Dog,  <*  we*ie  sale  from  harm, 
Twasnothmg  hut  a  false  alarm. 
At  yonder  town  'tis  market-day  ; 
Some  fiurmer's  wife  is  on  the  way ; 
*Tii  so  (I  know  her  pyebald  marc), 
Aune  Dobbins  with  her  poultry  ware." 

Reynard  grew  huff.    Says  he^  *'  Thia  iueer 
From  yon  I  liule  thought  to  hear< 
'Vour  meaning  in  your  looks  I  see. 
Pray,  what's  Dame  Dobbins,  friend,  to  0ie  ? 
Did  I  e'er  make  her  pooltry  thinner ! 
Prove  that  I  owe  the  dame  a  dimKc;" 
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**  Friend,"  quoth  the  Cur,  **  1  t^ennt  no  hamt ; 
Tiicn  why  so  captious  ?  why  su  warm  ? 
My  words,  in  common  acceptation. 
Could  never  give  thii  provocation. 
No  lamb  (for  aught  1  e^*er  knew) 
May  be  more  innocent  than  you." 
At  thb,  gaird  Roynard  wbc*d,  and  swote 
Such  language  nc'tT  was  given  before*. 

'*  What*s  lamb  to  me  ?  this  saucy  hint 
Shows  me,  base  knave,  which  way  yon  tqnint 
If  th*  other  night  your  nisstcr  lost 
Three  lambs,  am  I  to  pay  the  cost } 
Vour  vile  reflections  would  imply 
That  Vm  the  thief.     You  dog,  you  lye." 

'*  Thou  kna%'c,  thou  fool  !*'  (the  Dog  rcply'd) 
"  The  name  is  just,  take  cither  side; 
lliy  guiJt  th«^se  applications  speak  : 
Sirrah,  'tis  conscience  make>  }'ou  squeak." 

So  saying,  on  the  Fox  he  flics  : 
The  self-convicted  fclou  dies. 


FA&LE  II. 


TUS  VULTVai,  TUB  SMRROW,   ANU  OTHXa  BlBPA^ 
TO  A  FSIEXO  JN  THE  COUMTar« 

Eai  I  begm,  J  roust  premise, 
Onrministeni  are  good  and  wiiiej 
So,  though  malicious  tongu<-s  apply. 
Pray  what  care  they,  or  what  caro  I  ? 

If  1  am  free  with  courts,  be  >t  known, 
I  ne'er  presume  to  moan  our  own. 
If  general  morals  seem  to  joke 
On  ministers,  aiKl  such-like  folk, 
A  captious  fool  may  take  ofiimce ; 
What  then  ?   He  knows  his  own  pfx:tcnce, 
i  meddle  with  no  state-afibirs, 
But  spare  my  jest  to  save  my  cars. 
Our  present  schemes  are  too  profound 
For  Mnchiavel  hims'rlf  to  sound  : 
To  censure  thei9  Pve  no  pretension ; 
1  own  they  're  paM  my  comprehension. 

You  say  your  brother  wants  w  place, 
(lis  many  a  younger  brother's  case) 
And  that  he  very  soon  intends 
To  ply  the  court,  and  tease  liis  frieodt. 
If  thm  hii  merits  chance  to  find 
A  patriot  of  an  open  mind, 
Whoae  constant  actions  prove  him  just 
To  both  a  kmg's  and  people^s  trust. 
May  he,  with  gratitude,  attend, 
Ami  owe  his  rise  to  such  a  friend ! 

You  praise  his  parts,  for  businem  fit. 
His  learning,  pnd>ity,  and  wit; 
But  those  aime  will  never  do. 
Unless  his  patron  have  them  too. 

I've  heard  of  times  (pray  Ood  defend  uB^ 
We're  not  so  good  but  he  can  mend  us) 
When  wicked  rainistef*  have  trod  ,    '■ 

On  kings  and  people,  law  and  God; 
With  arrogance  they  girt  the  throne. 
And  knew  noiaterest  bi|t  ttieir  own. 
Then  virtue,  fWrni  prefermeBt  barr'd 
Gets  nothmg  but  Its  own  rewaid. 
A  gang  of  petty  knaves  attend  'em. 
With  proper  parts  to  reeommead  'ca^ 
Then,  ifhls  patron  bora  with  lust. 
The  fin*  ia  wmnr  'ipinp  the  lint. 
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His  doors  arc  ne^t  closed  to  s{iipg, 
AVlio  ihccr  his  heart  with  double  lies ; 
They  flatter  him,  his  foes  defame,      "^ 
So  lull  the  pangs  of  guilt  and  shame. 
If  schemes  of  lucre  haunt  hi$  brain, 
Projectors  swell  bis  greedy  train  j 
Vile  brokers  ply  his  private  wir  • 
With  jobs  of  plunder  ft»r  the  yftar ; 
All  consciottees  must  bend  and  ply: 
Ybu  must  vote  on,  and  not  know  why; 
Through  thick  and  thin  you  must  go  on  ; 
One  scruple,  and  your  place  is  gone. 

Since  plagues  like  these  have  curs'd  a  land, 
And  favourites  cannot  always  stand. 
Good  courtiers  t>hould  for  change  be  ready. 
And  not  have  principles  too  sti-ady ;    , 
For,  should  a  knare  engross  the  power, 
(G<n1  shield  the  realm  from  that  sad  hour!) 
He  must  have  rogues  or  j$lavish  fools ; 
For  what's  a  knare  without  his  tools  * 

Wherever  those  •  people  drain. 
And  strut  with  infamy  and  gain, 
I  envy  not  their  guilt  and  state. 
And  scorn  to  share  the  pubJic  hate. 
Ijet  their  own  servile  creatures  rise. 
By  screening  fraud,  and  venting  lyes ; 
(live  me,  kind  Heaven,  a  private  station*, 
A  mind  serene  for  contemplation : 
'1  itie  and  profit  I  resign ; 
The  post  of  honour  shall  be  mine* 
My  Fable  read,  their  merits  view. 
Then  herd  who  will  with  such  a  crew. 

In  days  of  yore  (my  cautious  rhymes 
Always  except  the  present  times)  ' 
A  greedy  Vulture,  skill'd  in  game, 
Inur'd  to  guilt,  unaw'd  bv  fliame, 
Approached  tl>c  throne  in  evil  hour, 
And  step  by  step  intrudes  to  power : 
When  at  the  royal  Eaglets  car, 
He  longs  to  ease  the  monarch*s  care, 
'i'he  monarch  grants.    With  pride  elate. 
Behold  him  minister  of  state ! 
Arornid  him  throng  the  featherM  rout  $ 
Friends  mast  be  serv'd,  and  some  must  out : 
F^ch  thinks  his  own  the  best  prctei\sion ; 
This  asks  a  place,  and  tliata  pension  j 

The  Nightingale  was  set  aside. 
A  forward  Daw  his  room  supply'd. 

"  This  bird,"  (says  he)  **  for  business  fit, 
Hath  both  sagacity  and  wit : 
With  all  His  turns,  and  shifts,  and  tricks. 
He  's  docile,  and  at  nothing  xticks. : 
llien  with  his  neighbours  one  so  free 
At  all  times  will  connive  at  me." 

The  Hawk  bad  due  distinction  shown,  . 
For  parts  and  talents  like  his  own. 
Thousands  of  hireling  Cocks  attend  him. 
At  blustering  bullies,  to  defend  ium. 
At  once  the  Ravens  were,^iscarded , 
And  Magpies  with  their  posts  rewarded. 

**  Those  fowls  of  omen  I  detest, 
That  pry  into  another's  nest 
,  '*  Stmte-ltei  must  lose  all  good  intent,    . 
For  they  foresee  and  croak  th*  event 
Myftfondsne^thmk,  but  Udk  hy  rote, 
i§lfeA  what  they're  tiM^t,  and  «>  to  vote.*' 

*  --^MlientaipiontaMii  bear  sway. 
The  post  of  honour  ai  •  ^riwaii  ^tationi 


"  When  rogues  like  these,"  a  Spaerow  Cfin, 
**  To4ionours  and  employments  rise, 
I  court  no  favour,  ask  no  place ; 
'From  such,  preferment  is  disgrace. 
Within  my  thatch'd  retreat  1  find 
(  What  these  ne'er  feel)  true  peace  of  mnd.'* 


FABLE  lU. 

THE  BABOON  AND  THE  POCLTtT- 
TO  A  LBVCR-BUNTBa. 

We  frequently  misplace  estfom. 
By  judging  men  by  what  they  seem. 
To  birth,  wealth,  power,  wc  should  allow 
Precedence,  and  our  lowest  bow : 
In  that  is  due  distinction  shown ; 
Esteem  is  Virtue's  right  abne. 

With  partial  eye  we're  apt  to  see 
The  man  of  noble  pedigree  : 
We're  prepossest  my  lord  inherits, 
In  some  degree,  his  grandsire's  merits  ; 
For  those  we  find  upon  record. 
But  find  him  nothing  but  my  lord. 

When  we,  with  superficial  view, 
Ga2e  on  the  rich,  we're  dazzled  toou 
We  know  that  wealthy  well  understood^ 
Hath  frequent  power  of  doing  good  j 
Then  fancy  that  the  thing  is  donej 
As  if  the  power  and  will  were  one. 
Thus  oft  the  cheated  crowd  adore 
The  thriving  knaves  that  keq»  them  poor. 

The  cringing  train  of  power  survey  j 
What  creatures  are  so  low  as  they! 
VTith  what  obsequiousness  they  bend  I 
To  wha.t  vile  actions  condescend ! 
Their  rise  is  on  their  meanness  buflt,     » 
And  flattery  is  their  smallest  guilt  . 
What  homage,  reverence,  adoration. 
In  every  age,  in  every  nation. 
Have  sycophants  to  power  address'd  ! 
No  matter  who  the  power  possessed. 
I^t  ministers  be  whatthey  will, 
Vou  find  their  levees  always  fill : 
Ev»n  those  who  have  perplex'd  a  state,. 
Whose  actions  claim  contempt  and  hate. 
Had  wretches  to  applaud  their  schemes. 
Though  more  absurd  than  madmen's  dreams^ 
When  barbarous  Moloch  was  invok'd. 
The  blood  of  infants  only  smok'd ! 
But  here  (unless  all  history  lyes) 
Whole  realms  have  been  a  sacrifice. 

Ix)Ok  through  all  courts :  tis  power  we  ^fiad 
The  general  idol  of  mankind ; 
Tliere  worshipp'd  under  every  shape : 
Alike  the  lion,  fox,  and  ape. 
Are  foUow'd  by  time-serving  slaves, 
Bich  prostitutes  and  needy  knaves. 
Who  then  shall  glory  in  his  post  ? 
How  firail  his  pride,  how  vain  his  boast ! 
The  followers  of  his  prosperous  hour 
Are  as  unsUble  as  his  power. 
Power,  by  the  breath  of  Flattery  nurrt. 
The  more  it  swells  is  nearer  burst ; 
The  bubble  breaks,  the  genrgaw  ends. 
And  in  a  diii^y  tear  descends. 

Once  on  a  time  an  ancient  i|iaid« 
By  wishes  «ud>y  time  decayM,    . 
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To  cure  the  pangs  gin^teis  tboughl. 
In  birds  and  beasts  amusciucnt  sought : 
Hogs,  parrots,  apes,  her  houcscmfSoy'dy 
With  these  alone  she  taJk'd  and  tuy'd. 

A  bilge  BabMo  her  fancy  took,  ^ 

(Almost  a  ouw  in  size  aoU  look) 
He  fingerM  every  thing  be  found, 
And  miniok'd  all  thi)  serrants  round ; 
Then,  too,  bis  parts  and  ready  wit 
Showed  him  for  every  business  lit. 
With  all  tliese  talepts  'twas  but  just 
That  Pug  should  bold  a  place  of  trust ; 
So  to  her  fisvouritc  was  assignM 
The  charge  of  all  ber  feiMbcr'd  kind. 
'Twas  his  to  tend  them  eve  and  mom, . 
And  portion  out  their  daily  com. 

Behold  him  now,  with  haughty  stride, 
Assume  a  ministeiiai  pride. 
The  morning  rosew    In  hope  of  picking. 
Swans,  turkeys,  peaoocks,  ducks,  and  chicken. 
Fowls  of  all  ranlui surround  his  but, 
To  wordiip  his  important  strut. 
The  minister  appears.    The  crowd,     . 
Now  here,  now  there,  obsequious  bow'd. 
This  prais'd  bis  parts,  and  that  his  fi^oe, 
Th'  other  bis  dignity  in  place. 
From  IHUJabiU  the  flattery  ran: 
He  hears  and  benia  it -like  a  man ; 
For,  when  wp  Jattcr  Self-conoeit, 
We  but  his  sentiment^repeat.  ^ 

If  we're  too  scrupulously  just. 
What  profit's  in  a  plju^  of  trust?  . 
The  oonunon  practice  of  the  great 
Is  to  secure  a  snug  retreat.. 
So  Pvg  began  to  turn  his  brain 
(Like  other  folks  in  place)  on  gain* 
An  apple- woman's  stall  was  near. 
Well  stock'd  with  fruits  through  all  the  year  i 
Here  every  day<lie6niBim*d  his  guts^ 
Hence  were  Us  boaids  of  pears  siad.nata  ; 
For  'twas  agreed  (in  way  of  trade)     • 
His  payments  shoold-in  gprn  be  made. 

The  stock  of  gAin  was  quickly  spent, . 
And  no  account  whicfa  way  it  went. , 
Then,  too,  the  Poultiy*s  starved  oonditaoit 
Caus'd  speculations  of  snspicioii. 
The  hieU  were  pro^d  beyond  dispnte  i 
Pug  must  refund  bis  hoards  of  fruit ; 
And,  though  tMen  minister  in  pbief, 
M'as  branded  as  a  public  thief. 
Disgrac'd,  despis'd,  contord  to  chains. 
He  nothing  iMit  his  pride  retains. 

A  Goose  passM  by ;  he  knew  the  lace» 
Seen  every  levee  while  in  plaee. 

**  What,  no  rsq^'t !  no  revemoe  shown ! 
How  saucy  are  these  creaturss  grown ! 
Not  two  days  anee,"  says  he,  «<yonbo«'d 
The  lowest  of  my  Owning  crowd*" 

•<  Proud  fool !»  repUts  the  Goose,  '''tis  trae 
Thy  com  a  fluttering  leece  drew; 
For  that  I  join'd  the  faongry  train. 
And  sold  theeilattsry  for  thy  fraitti 
Bu«  thqp,,  as  now,  conceited  ape, 
Wesaw  thee  in  thy  proper  shs^*' 


^      FABIJE  IV.   .. 

THE  ANT  2N  OFFICE. 
TO  A  FRIEND. 

You  tell  me,  that  you  apprehend 
My  verse  may  touchy  folks  oflcud. 
In  prudence,  too,  you  think  my  rhymes 
"Should  never  squint  at  couiticr's  crimes  ; 
For  though  nor  this  nor  tliat  is  meant. 
Can  we  another's  thoughts  prevent  ? 

You  ask  me,  if  I  ever  knew 
Cotirt  chaplains  thus  the  lawn  pursue  ? 
1  meddle  not  with  gown  or  lawn  ; 
Poets,  1  grant,  to  rise,  must  fawn  ; 
They  know  great  ears  arc  over-nice. 
And  never  shock  their  patron^s  vice. 
But  I  this  hackney-path  despise; 
'Tis  my  ambition  not  to  rise. 
If  I  must  prostitute  the  Muse, 
The  base  conditions  I  refuse. 

I  neither  flatter  nor  defame, 
Yet  own  I  would  bring  Guilt  to  shame.- 
If  I  Corruption's  hand  expose, 
I  make  corrupted  men  my  foes ; 
What  then  ?  I  hate  the  paltry  tribe : 
Be  virtue  mine ;  be  tbcirs  the  bribe. 
I  no  man's  property  invade ; 
Corruption's  yet  no  lawful  trade. 
Nor  would  it  mighty  ills  produce, 
Copld  I  shame  bribery  out  of  use. 
I  know  'twould  cramp  most  politicians. 
Were  they  ty'd  down  to  these  conditions. 
*Twould  stiht  their  power,  their  riches  l»ound. 
And  make  their  parts  seem  less  profouqd. 
Were  they  dcny'd  their  proper  tools. 
How  conkl  they  lead  tht^ir  knaves  and  fools  } 
Were  this  the  case,  let's  take  a  view 
What  dreadful  mischicff  would  ensue. ' 
Though  it  might  aggrandize  the  state, 
Could  private  Luxury  dine  on  plate  ? 
Kings  might,  indeed,  their  friends  reward. 
But  ministers  find  less  regard. 
Informers,  sycophants,  and  spies, 
Would  not  a'Ugment  the  year's  supplies. 
Perhaps,  too^  take  away  this  prop. 
An  annual  jobb  or  two  might  drop. 
Besides,  if  peosbns  were  deny'd. 
Could  Avarice  support  its  pride  ? 
It  might  ev'n  ministers  oonSfound, 
And  y^'the  state  be  sa^  and  sound. 
I  care  not  thoMgb  'tis  understopd  ; 
I  only  mean  my  country'^  good : 
And  (let  who  will  piy  freedom  blame) 
I  wish  aU.conrtiecs  did  the  sa<ne.. 
Nay,  though  some  fo)ks  the  Ifn  iaigbt  fei^ 
I  wish  the  nation  oiit  of  debt 
I  pnt  no  private  sun's  ambitioa 
With  public  good  in  competition: 
Rather  than  have  our  ^ws  defac'd> 
I'd  vote  ja  aimister  disgrac'd. 

I  strike  »t  vice,  be  ;t  where  it  will ; 
And  what  if  great  folk«  i^  it  ill  ? 
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I  ho|iecom]ptioii,  bribery,  penrion, 
Oiie  may  with  detestation  Acntioo ; 
Think  yon  the  law  (let  who  will  take  it) 
Can  acandalum  maf^natum  make  it  ? 
T  vent  no  slander,  owe  nO  gnid^. 
Nor  of  another's  conscience  judge : 
M  htm  or  him  I  take  no  aim. 
Yet  dare  against  all  vice  dedaim. 
Shall  I  not  ccAiiure  breach  of  trust. 
Because  knaves  know  themselres  ui^ust } 
That  steward,  whose  account  is  clear, 
Demands  his  honour  may  anpear : 
.  His  actions  never  shun  the  light ; 
He  is,  and  would  be  pror'd,  upright. 

But  then  you  think  my  Fable  bean 
AUosUm,  too,  to  ftate-^irs. 

I  grant  it  does:  and  who's  so  great. 
That  has  the  privilege  to  cheat } 
If  then  in  any  future  reign 
f  For  miniyters  may  thint  for  gtm) 
^  tbrmpted  babds  defmud  the  mition, 
I  bar  no  reader^s  application. 

An  Anttben^was,  whose  forward  prate 
ControllM  all  matters  m  debate ; 
Whether  he  knew  tbe  thing  or  no, 
His  tongue  eternally  would  go  ;  \ 

For  be  had  impudence  at  will. 
And  boasted  universal  skill. 
Ambition  was  bis  point  in  view ; 
Thus,  by  degrees,  to  power  he  grew. 
Behold  him  now  his  drift  attain  : 
He  's  made  chief  treasurer  of  the  grain. 

But  as  their  ancient  laws  are  ju&ty 
And  punish  breach  of  publk:  trust, 
*l\s  order'd  (lest  wrong  application 
ShouM  starve  that  wise  industrious  nation) 
That  all  accounts  be  stated  dear, 
Their  stock,  and  what  defiray*d  the  year  ; 
That  auditors  shall  these  inspect, 
And  public  rapnM  thus  be  check'd. 
For  this  the  solemn  day  was  set) 
The  auditors  in  council  met 
The  granary-keeper  must  explain, 
And  balance  hb  aeeount  of  grain. 
He  brought  (since  he  could  not  refase  them) 
8ome  scraps  of  paper  to  amuse  them. 

An  honest  Pismire,  warm  with  seal. 
Ill  justice  to  the  puUie  we*l. 
Thus  spoke:  *<  The  nation's  honrd  is  tow ; 
From  whence  does  this  profiisioa  floir  ^ 
I  know  our  anaufll  fimds'  amoont ; 
Why  such  cacpense?  and  where*s  th'  Aoeount  }^ 

With  wonted  arrogance  mid  pride, 
The  Ant  in  oAee  thuf  reply*d : 

•*  Consider,  tin,  were  secrete  told. 
How  oouM  tbebesl-sehemM  pngecH  hold  ? 
Should  we  stttto-mysterisf  disQkise» 
*Twoukl  lay  ns  open  to  our  foes. 
My  duty  and  my  well-known  Bflal 
Bid  me  our  present  sehemei  eonoeal : 
But,  on  my  honour,  aO  th'  etfeam 
(Though  vast)  was  for  the  swarmV  defence.** 

They  past  th*  toeount  as  foir  and  just. 
And  fotod  him  implidt  trust 

Next  year  again,  the  granai^  drained. 
He  thus  hit  h^**F*'-**^  maintahi'd  x 

**  Think  how  our  ffesentinatten  stand. 
What  daageM  thratt  fiom  «Tefy  band  { 
What  hoetiortuiteys  ilrotl  for  food, 
H^  for»er<)i  wifo  but  byth  bet  hraA 


Consider,  whmi  invniiea  Vn#tr, 
Intelligence  must  cost  us  deaf*: 
And,  m  this  ticlOish  situation, 
A  se^Mt  toM  betrays  the  natfoui 
But,  on  my  honour,  aU  fh'  expenpe 
(Though  vast)  was  for  the  swarm*8  defend** 

Again,  without  examination. 
They  thankM  his  sage  admbitcration. 

Thevearrevohes.    Thc^ir  troasure,  qpaot. 
Again  in  seeret  service  went 
His  honour,  too,^  again  was  pledg'd. 
To  satisfy  the  chat^  alledg'd. 

When  thus,  with  panie  shame  posstWd* 
An  auditor  his  friends  addresM. 

*'  What  are  we>  mitaisterkirtoob » 
We  little  knaves  are  greater  fools. 
At  last  this  secretis  explor'd, 
nts  our  corruption  thn»  the  heard. 
Forev^  grain  wu  teueVd,  at  least 
A  thousand  his  own  heaps  inereatfd. 
Then  for  his  Un  and  fovontite  spies, 
A  hundred  hardly  conhl  suffice. 
Thus,  for  a  paltiy  Meaking  bribe. 
We  cbeat  ottfselyet  W  all  the  tribn; 
For  all  thesMgasind  contains  • 
Grows  Mim  our  ammal  toil  and  paint.** 

They  vote  th'  aeoount  shall  be  ioB^eefa^s 
The  cunning  plunderer  is  deteetod ; 
The  fraud  is  sentcnc'df  aQdhishoi«l^ 
As  due,  to  public  use  seilM^ 


FABLE  V. 
TNI  axAX  lit  A  may; 

TO  A  COXCOMB. 

TaAT  man  must  daily  wiser  grav^  - 
Whose  setreh  is  bent  himself  to  know  ; 
Impartially  he  weighs  his  scofe. 
And  on  firm  reason  founds  his  hope; 
He  tries  his  sbeogth  before  the  snee. 
And  never  seeks  his  own  diigraee; 
He  kpowf  the  eempass,  sail,  and  otr. 
Or  never  launches  from  the  shpra; 
Before  lie  builds,  cempMtes  the  cetft. 
And  in  no  proud  pursuit  is  lost ; 
He  learns  the  bounds  of  human  scnset 
And  safely  walks  within  the  fence. 
Thus,  oooseloos  of  his  own  defect. 
Are  pride  and  self«importanoe  ohecVd. 

If  then,  selfo  knowledge  to  porsue* 
Direct  our  Gfc  in  every  view. 
Of  all  the  Ibols  that  prkie  ca«  boartp 
A  Coxcomb  dahns  distinction  moat 
•   CoKOombaanof  aUiaiiksandkindr 
They 're  not  to  sex  or  age  contend. 
Or  rich,  or  poor,  er  great,  or«Mdlt 
And  vanity  besots  them  nlll 
By  Ignoranoe  is  prUe  incieaiM : 
Thosemostassume,  vhoknow^e least; 
llieir  own  false  balance  givet  thorn  wmgb^ 
But  every  otber  fioida  theps  light 
>     Kotthatall  Coxedmbs' follies  strike^ 
And  drav  our  ridicule  alike ; 
To  different  merits  each  pretends: 
This  hi  love-vanity  transcends. 
That,  smitten  with  his  face  ami  shapes 
By  drs9sdist)a|«i|haft  the  apei 
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Th*  othrr  trItU  leanunjp  tnmi  faU  ihc4f. 
Knows  bgokt,  «iid  all  things  but  himtcif. 

All  thrae  are  fiiols  of  low  <,<oiiditiaii, 
Cump&r*d  with  Coxcombs  of  ambitioD: 
For  those,  polTd  op  with  flattery »'das« 
Afttunie  a  nation's  various  carei 
Thcf  ne*cr  the  grossest  praise  niistrttity 
Thoir  sycophanti  asf  m  hardly  just; 
Fortbcap,  io  part  alone,  att^t 
The  flattery  their  own  thpofhts  >ii«g«tt 
In  th'rt  wide  sphere  a  Coxoooib's  shovft 
In  other  realns  beside^  his  own: 
The  sclf-deem*d  Mafibiarel  at  iafft 
By  turns  controls  m  erery  eharfe* 
Docs  Commerce  sufier  in  her  rights  } 
n^  he  dirocts  the  naval  lll|thts. 
Mliat  sailor  dam  dispnte  his  shin  ? 
He  '11  be  an  admind  when  he  wia 

Now,  meddling  in  tl^  soldier's  tr#d«, 
Tk^ps  must  be  hir'd,  and  lerics  nadek 
11«  gives  ambassadors  their  cnt. 
His  cobbled  treaties  to  renew  j 
And  annual  taxes  most  suflice 
The  current  bluadnrs  to  disguise. 
When  his  crude  tchemes  in  air  art  kit, 
And  millioas  scarce  defray  thn  cost. 
His  arrogance  (nought  undismay'd) 
Trusting  in  self«nfll^cnt  aid, 
On  other  rocks  raisgnidcB  the  rehim. 
And  thinks  a  pilot  at  the  helm. 
He  ne'er  Mspects  his  want  of  AiUy 
Bat  bluodtfrs  on  from  ill  to  ill ; 
And,  when  he  fsib  of  all  hitent^ 
Blames  only  unforeseen  event. 
Lest  you  miitake  the  appHcatkn, 
The  Fable  calls  na  to  relation. 

A  Benr  of  sing  and  manners  rovgh,  - 
At  climbing  trees  expert  enough ; 
For  dextrousiy ,  and  mfie  ttom  haim. 
Year  after  year  be  robb'd  the  swarm. 
Thus  thriving  on  industrious  toil. 
He  glory'd  i«  his  pilfer'd  spoil. 

This  trick  so  swelled  him  with  conceit. 
He  thougfatno  enterprise  too  grent 
Alike  m  sciences  and  arts. 
He  boasted  universal  parts : 
pragmatic,  busy,  bostlingf  bold. 
His  arrogance  was  oncontroU'd  t 
And  tikui  he  made  his  party  good, 
And  grew  dictator  of  the  wood. 

The  beaets,  with  admimtion,  ttare^ 
And  think  him  a  prbdigions  Bear. 
Were  any  oommott.  booty  got, 
n'was  bis  each  portion  to  aUot : 
Forwhy^  he  found  there  might  be  fkki^g, 
£v*n  in  the  carving  of  a  chicken. 
Intruding  thus,  he  by  degrees 
aaim'd,  too,  the  butcher's  larger  foot. 
And  nosr'his  over«weeoing  pride 
In  every  province  will  preside 
No  task  too  dificolt  wet  found  1 
His  blttnderii«  «mt  nritleads  the  houal. 
In  stratagem  and  MMe  arts 
Be  over-rales  the  fos*!  parts. 

It  chaac'd  as,  oo  a  ceitnin  day, 
Alm«  the  bank  he  took  Us  war, 
▲  bont,  vithruddsr,  eail,  andeev, 
At  aaehor  floated  nsnv  the  shore. 
Heilopt,  aaiy  taminf  to  bif  traitt, 
Tk^t  psrtlf  tcfttiLhto  vmatSiig  ititii^ 


"  What  blundering  puppies  nremankM, 
In  every  science  always  bUnd  ! 
1  mock  tlie  pedantry  of  schools : 
What  are  their  compasses  and  rules  ? 
From  me  that  helm  shall  conduct  learn. 
And  man  hit  ignorance  discern." 

So  mying,  with  audacious  pride. 
He  gains  the  Boat,  and  climbs  the  ride. 
The  beasts,  artunisVd,  Ime  the  strand: 
The  anchor's  Wirigh'd;  he  drives  iromlapdi 
The  sUck.sail  shifts  from  side  to  side ; 
The  Boat  untrimm'd  admits  the  tide. 
Bomedown,  adiift,  at  random  tost, 
Hb  oar  breaks  short,  the  rudder's  tort. 
The  Bear,  presuming  In  his  skill, 
b  here  and  there  officious  still ; 
Till,  striking  on  the  dangerous  sands. 
Aground  th^  shattOT'd  vessel  stands. 

To  see  the  )mngler  thus  dbtrest. 
The  very  fishes  sneer  and  jest ; 
Kv^  gudgeons  join  In  ridicule. 
To  mortify  the  meddlutg  fooU 
The  clamourous  watermen  appear ; 
ThrcaU,  curses,  oaths,  insult  hb  ear: 
Seiz'd,  thrash'd,  and  chained,  he's  dragg'aulMiii 
Derision  sbOttU  along  the  strand. 


FABLB  VL 

TUl  SOVltB  Aim  Hit  CVft. 

TO  A  ooomtt  onrrtAtaK. 

Taa  man  of  pure  and  simple  heart 
Through  lifo  disdains  a  double  part: 
He  never  needs  the  screen  of  lies^ 
Hb  htwaid  bosom  to  disguise. 
In  vain  malicious  tongues  assail ; 
Ut  Envy  snari,  let  Slander  «U, 
Fcom  Viiti^'8  shield  (secure  firom  wMmd) 
Their  blunted  venom'd  shafts  rebound.    , 
So  shmet  hb  light  before  mankbd, 
Hb  actions  prove  hb  honest  mind. 
If  in  hb  country's  cause  he  rise, 
Debiting  senates  to  advbe, 
Uttbrlh'd,  uuaw'd,  he  dares  unpatt 
The  honest  dwtfties  of  hb  heart 
Ko  mimsurial  frown  be  fears, 
But  in  hb  virtue  perseveres.        ^ 

Bui  would  you  play  the  politioaa, 
•Whose.heaft's  averse  to  intuiiioiK, 
Your  lips  at  all  times,  nay,  y«Hirreai«i, 
Must  be  ocmttoIlM  by  place  and  season. 
What  station  coidd  hb  power  suppoct, 
Weie  lying  tongues  fortMd  the  court? 
IKd  pr&cely  ears  to  truth  attend, 
Wh«t  minister  could  gain  hb  en^  r 
How  could  he  ruse  hb  tools  to  place, 
Aftd  bow  Ids  honest  foes  dbgrace? 

Thflt  politidsin  tops  hb  part, 
Who  leadUy  can  Ue  with  art: 
The  man^s  preflrient  in  hb  trade; 
ffis  power  b  strong,  hb  fortune's  ond^ 
By  that  the  itttoest  of  the  throne 
Is  made  subservient  to  hb  own* 
By  that  hnvp  kings  of  old,  deludftl, 
AU  their  own  friends  for  hb  excluded : 
By  that,  hb  selfish  schemes  pursuinTf 
fUih&m  upoatbe  pubttc  ruit^ 
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AntioctfusS  witli  iiardy  pace, 
1!ro>x>k'd  the  dan^r^rs-  of  the  chase ; 
And,  lost  from  all  his  mental  train, 
Traversed  the  wood  and  pathless  plain*. 
A  cottage  lod^'d  the  royal  guest ; 
The  Parthian  clown  brought  forth  his  best. 
The  king  unknowh  his  fi-ast  enjoy'd, 
And  various  chat  the  hours  employed. 
From  wiqc  what  sudden  friendship  springs ! 
Frankly' thc^  talk*d  of  courts  and  kings. 

**  We  country-fblfcs»»  (the  clown  replies) 
"  Could  ope  our  gracious  monarches  e^es. 
The  king,  (as  ail  our  neighbonra  say) 
Might  he  (God  blete  him1)  have  his  way. 
Is  sound  at  heart,  and  means  our  g6od^ 
And  he  would  do  it  if  he  could. 
If  truth  in  courts  were  not  Ibrbid, 
Nor  kings  nor  subjects  would  be  rid* 
I  Were  he  in  power,  we  need  not  doubt  him; 

But  that  transferrM  to  those  about  him, 
On  them  he  throws  the  regal  Carc^ ; 
And  what  mind  they  ?  Their  own  afla^ra 
If  such  rapacioui!  hinds  be  trust, 
'ilu?  best  of  men  may  seem  unjust 
FVom  kitf gS  to  robtcrs  'tis  ^bc  same ; 
Bad  servants  wound  their  master's  £ame. 
In  this  our  neighbours  all  agree  : 
Woald  the  kuig  knewsr  nracfa-as  we !" 
Here  he  stopt  short.     Repose  they  sought. 
The  peasant  slept,  the  nionarch  thought, 
'llie  courtiers  learn'd,  at  early  dawn, 
Where  their  lost' sovereign  was  withdrawn. 
The  guanls^  afipMiftCb  elir  taottBhirias; 
Mlth  gaudy  coats  the  cottage  swarms. 
The  crown  and  purple'robet  they  bribg, 
And  prostrate iAtl  before  the  king. 
The  clown  was  call'd ;  the  royal  guest 
By  due  reward  his  thanks  exprest. 
The  king  then,  turning  to  the  crowd, 
tVho  fawningly  before  him  bow'd. 
Thus  spoke :  *'  Since,  bcut  on  private  gtio. 
Your  counsels  ih^t  misled  m^  reign, 
Taught  and  inlbrm'd  by  yon  alone, 
No  truth  the  royal  ear  hath  known,    ' 
Till  here  conversing:  hence,  ye  crew ; 
Fo^  now  I  know  myself  and  yon.*' 

Whene'er  the  royal  ear'*  engrost, 
State^Hes  but  little  genius  cost 
The  favoniite  then  securely  robe. 
And  gleans  a  nation  by  his  jobbs. 
Franker  and  bolder  grown  iu  ill. 
He  daily  pcoi^ns  dares  instil ; 
And,  as  h\^  present  views  suggest, 
Inflames  uid  soothes  the  royal  breast*      . 
Thus  wicked  nfinisters  oppress. 
When  oft  the  monarch  means  redrcits. 

Would  kings  their  private  subjects  hear, 
A  minister  must  tsllk  with  fear ; 
If  honesty  op{>08'd  his  views, 
He  dar'd  not  innocence  accuse ; 
'Twould  keep  him  in  such  narrow  boimd. 
He  could  not  right  and  wrong  confbnnd. 
Happy  were  Uw,  could  they  disclose 
Their  real  frien£  and  real  foes ! 
Were  both  themselves  and  subjects  known, 
A  monarch's  will  might  be  bis  own. 
Had  he  the  u^  of  ears  and  eyes,  • 
*       Knaves  would*  no  more  be  counted  wisti 

^  PluUicb. 


But  then  a  minister  mij^bt  lose  ■       . 
( Hard  case  ! )  his  own  ambitimis  viewib 
When  siich  as  these  have  vex'd-astate, 
PursuM  by  uniTersal' h.ite. 
Their  false  support  at  oace  hath  fafl'd. 
And  persevering  truth  prevaiPd. 
Fxpos'd,  th<ur  train  of  fraud  is  seen; 
1  rath  will  at  last  remove  the  screi^n. 

A  Country  'Squire,-  by  whim  directed. 
The  true  stanch  dogaof  chase  neglected.        •  - 
Beneath  his  board  no  bound,  was  fed : 
His  hand  ne'er  strok'd  the  spaniel's  hetA, 
A  snappish  Cur,  'alone  careirt. 
By  lyes  had  banishM  all  tho  rest.   . 
Yap  bad  his  ear;  and  defamation 
Oave  him  full  scope  of  cOBversBtioo. 
His  sycophants  must  be  praifeiT'd; 
Room  must  be  made  for  al^  bis  herd : 
Wherefore,  to  bring  his  schemes  aboot^ 
Old  fiiithfttl  florvanti  all  must  out. 

The  Cur  on  every  creature  flew, 
(As  other  great  men's  puppies  do) 
Unless  due  court  to  htm  were  shown, 
And^  both  their  face  aod  business  known  * 
No  honest  ton^ae  an  audience  found  ; 
He  worried  all  the*tenants round ; 
For  why  ?  he  liv'd  in  constant  foar, . 
liest  Truth  by  chance  shooM  interfese. 
If  any  stranger  daT*d  intrude. 
The  noisy  Cur  his  beck  panned. 
Now  fierce  with  lafe,  now  strask  witti  dfenrl^ 
.At  once  be  snari'd,  and  bit,  and  flod»  ^ 
Aloof  be  bays,  with.bristlmg  haor. 
And  thus  in  secret  growls  his  fear; 
"  Who  knows  but  IVnth,  in  this  disguise^ 
May  frustrate  my  best-guarded  lies } 
S)M>uld  she  (thos  masfc'd)  admittaoce  find, « 
'ITia^  very  hour  my  ruin's  sign'd.** 

Now,  in  his  hbwFs  continued  soand. 
Their  words  were  lost,  the -voice  was  dtowi^ 
Kver  in  awe  of  honest  tongves,  ^ 
Thus  every  day  he  straift'd  his  lungs* 

It  happened;  m  ill-omen'd  hour, 
That  Yap,  unmindfol  of,  his  power. 
Forsook  his  post,  to  love  incliuM) 
A  favourite  bitch  uas  in  the  wind* 
By  her  seduc'd,  in.  amorous  play. 
They  frisk'd  the  joyous  hours  away. 
Thus  by  untimely  fove  pursuing, 
Like  Antony  he  sought- his  ruin. 

For  now  the  'Squire,  unrex'd  witbnoiae,  > 
An  honest  neighbour's  chat  enjoys. 
"  Be  free,"  says  he ;  "  your  mind  tumults 
I  love  a  friendly  open  heart 
Methinks  my  tenants  shun  my  gats  ; 
Why  such  a  stranger  grown  of  lute  ? 
Pray,  tell  me  what  oifimoe  theyufiod : 
'Tis  plain  they're  not  so  wdl  inclin'd." 

"  Turn  offyour  Cbr»'  (theformer  cricsf 
W'ho  feeds  your  ear  with  daily  ties. 
His  knarling  insolence  offi«ds :  -    • 

'Tis  he  that- IbMps  yon  from  yonr  6feiids» 
Were  but  that  saucy  puppy  eheekt, 
You'd  find  again  the  same  respect. 
Hear  only  him,  he'll  swear  it  flDO« 
Tliat  all  our  hatred  is  to  you. 
But  learn  from  u»  your  true  estate ;    - 
'Tis  that  curs'd  Cur  nkme  we  knte.'' 
,     The  'Squire  heard  Trotlu  Kopr  Yky^wmiM  bM 
The  wide  iuUl«0li0MwiCk  ]fit4i»| 
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Vet  Truth  pferail'd ;  and,  withflmrrace, 
The  dog  was  oodgi^I'd  out  of  ptacr,  " 


FABLE  Vir. 

THE  COU>'TllTMA!l    AWD  JUPITBII. 
TO  MYSEf>. 

Hate  you  a  friend  (lookroaad  and  ipy) 
So  food,  SO  prcposaew'd  as  H 
Your  faults,  so  obvioas  to  mankind. 
My  partial  eyes  ooold  never  find. 
Wlicn  by  thu  breath  of  Fortune  blowOt 
Vuur  airy  castles  were  o'erthrown. 
Have  I  been  ever  prone  to  blame. 
Or  mortify'd  your  hours  with  shame  ? 
Was  I  e'er  known  to  damp  your  spirit, 
Or  twit  you  with  tlie  want  oif  merit  > 

n*is  nut  so  strange  that  Fortuned  frowD 
Still  perscvcrci  to  ke^  you  doim. 
Jjhjk  round,  and  see  wtot  others  dow 
Would  you  be  rich  and  honest  too  ? 
Have  you  (like  those  she  rais'd  to  pitoe} 
Been  opportunely  mean  and  base  r 
Have  you  (as  times  required)  lesignM 
Truth,  honour,  virtue,  peace  of  mind  ^ 
If  these  are  scniph-s,  give  her.o*er ; 
Write,  practise  morais,  and  be  poor. 

The  gifts  of  Fortune  truly  rate. 
Then  tell  me  whab  would  mend  your  sCKtew 
If  happiness  oa  wealth  were  built,.  .  • 
Kich  rogues  might  comfort  find  iirg«i)t« 
As  gmws  the  miser's  hoarded  store, 
His  fears,  his  wants,  increase  the  more. 

Think,  Gay,  (^at  ne'er  may  be  the  cnse) 
Should  Fortune  take  you  into  grace, 
Would  that  your  htpplncss  augment  ? 
What  can  she  give  bisyond  content? 

Suppose  yourself  a  wealthy  heir. 
With  a  vast  anmsal  income  clear! 
In  all  the  afilnence  you  possess. 
You  might  not  feel  one  care  the  less. 
Might  you  not  Chen  (Pike  others)  find 
With  change  of  fertatte  ehaoge  of  miild  ? 
Perhaps,  profuse  beyond  all  rule, 
You  might  start  out  a  glaring  fool ; 
Your  luxury  lAight  breaKell  bounds} 
Plate,  table,  horses,  stewards,  hmmds. 
Might  swell  your  debts :  then;  lust  ef  play 
No  regal  income- can  defrejiv 
Sunk  is  all  credit,  writs  «mI, 
And  doom  your  future  life  to  gaol'. 

Or,  were  you  dtgnifyd  «Mt  power, 
Would  that  anreft  one  pensive  hour  l 
You  might  give  avarice  its  tiring. 
Defraud  a  nation,  blind  asking: 
Then,  from  thehirelinciin  yoor  ceuse, 
Though  daily  fed  with  hibe  applaiuse, 
Could  it  a  real  joy  iasprnt? 
Great  guilt  knew  never  joy  et  heart. 

Is  happlnesa  yourpeint  hi  view } 
(I  mean  th'  intrinsic  hnd  thetrae) 
She  nor  in  campsor  courti  resMeiSf 
Nor  in  the  humble  cottage  hideki 
Yet  found  alike  in  every  spbetw; 
Who  finds  content,  wUl  foMi  her  ttam 

Cenpent  with  toil,  ben^rth  the  dMii^     . 
A  FiMaat  rested  e»  bit  iptder  * 


*'  Good  gods !"  he  cries,  «  *tM  hai^  to  bear 
This  load  of  life  fropa  year  to  year' ! 
J^Joott  a5  the  morning  stit^aks  the  skies, 
IndostriouM  Labour  bids  me  rise ;  *  ' 

With  swtat  I  -wim  my  homely  fare. 
And  cvcTy  day  renews  my  care." 

Jove  heard  the  discontented  strain, 
And  thus  rebukM  the  murmuring  swain : 

"  Speak  out  your  want^,  then,  honest  friend: 
Unjust  complaints  the  gods  ofiend.  ' 
If  you  repine  at  partial  Fate, 
Instsuct  me  what  could  mend  yow  state 
Mankind  in  every  station  see. 
What  wish  you  ?  tell  me  what  youM  be*' 

So  said,  upborne  upon  a  cloud. 
The  Clown  survey'd  the  anxious  crowd. 

"  Yon  face  of  care,"  say*  Jove,  "  behold, 
His  bulky  begs  are  fiU'd  with  gold. 
See  with  what  joy  he  counts  it  o'er ! 
That  sum  to  day  hath  swelFd  his  store.'* 
"  Were  I  that  man,"  (the  Peasant  cry M) 
**  What  blessings  could  I  ask  beekle>" 

"  Hold,"  says  the  god  j  "  first  Icam  to  know 
True  happiness  from  outward  show. 
This  optic  glass  of  intuition- 
Here,  take  it,  view  his  true  condition." 

He  look'd/  and  saw  the  miser's  breast 
A  troubled  ocean,  ne'er  at  rest ; 
Want  ever  stares  him  In  the  face. 
And  fear  anticipates  disgrace: 
W^ith  conscious  guilt  he  saw  him  start ; 
Extortion  gnaws  his  throbbing  heart ; 
And  never,  or  in  thought  or  dream. 
His  breast  admits  one  happy  gleam. 

**  May  Jove,"  he  cries,  *•  reject  my  prayer, 
'  And  guard  my  life  ftom  guilt  and'  care ! 
My  soul  abhors  that  wretch's  fete. 

0  keep  me  in  my  huoible  stale  \ 
But  see,  amidst  a  ga#dy  crowd. 
Yon  minister  so  gay  and  proud  ; 
On  him  what  happiness  attends. 

Who  thus  rewards  his  grateful  friendf  t" 
"  First  take  the  glass,"  the  god  replies ; 

"  Man  views  the  worid  with  partial  eyes." 
"  Good  gods !"  exclaims  the  startled  wight,  . 

'*  Defend  me  from  this  hideous  sight  I 

Corruption,  with  corrosive  smart. 

Lies  cankering  on  hb  guOty  heart  i 

1  ste  him  with  polluted  hand 
Spread  the  contagtoit  o'er  the  land. 
Now  Avarice  with  insatiate  jaws. 
Now  Kapine  with  her  harpy  claws, 
His  bosom  tears.    His  conscious  breest 
Groans  with  a  load  of  crimes  oppreat 
See  him,  mad  and  drunk  with  power. 
Stand  tottering  on  AmbitionH  tower. 
Sometimes,  in  speeches  vain  tmd  proud, 
His  boasts  insult  the  nether  crowd  > 
Now,  sdz'dwithgiddittess  and  fear. 

He  trembles  lest  his  feH  is  near." 

'*  Was  ever  wretch  like  this  \^  he  cries ; 
'*  Such  misery  in  such  disguise! 
The  change,  OJove!  Idtsavofw;  ^ 

Still  be  my  lot  the  spade  and  plough.'^ 
He  next,  couflnn'd  by  specolatfoa^ 
R^ects  the  lawyer's  occupation  i 
For  he  the  statesman  teerilM  in  part, 
And  bore  timifitude  of  heart; 
Nor  did  the  soldier's  trade  inflame 
Hit  hopes  wkb^thlnt  uf  sppil  and  feni^ 
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Tbe  miwTies  of  war  fie  mminl*!! ; 
Whole  nationt  into  deaertu  turn*d. 

"  By  iUefe.  have  law*  ami  rifcbts  been  bnv'd ; 
By  those  was  frrtf-bom  m^n  emlav'd: 
When  battles  and  iiiva»ioii  cya^e. 
Why  twarm  they  in  the  lanids  of  peace  } 
Such  change'*  (says  be)  "  may  1  decline  i 
The  scythe  and  civil  arms  be  mine!** 

Thuf;  weighing  life  in  each  ooodition^ 
The  Clown  withdrew  his  rash  petition* 

When'thustbegod:  **  Howmortalacrr! 
If  you  true  happiness  prefer, 
Tia  to  no  rank  of  life  ronlin'd* 
But  dwells  in  every  honest  mind* 
De  justice  then  your  sole  pursntt : 
Plant  Ttrtue,  and  content's  the  fruit.'* 

5V>Jove,  to  gratify  the  Clown, 
Where  first  be  found  him,  set  him  down. 


GAY'S  POEMS. 


PABLR  VIIU 

TftB  MAff,  TBS  CAT,   TUK  DOG,   AND  Ttlt  FLY. 
TO  MY  NATIVE  COtHTHT. 

Hail,  happy  land !  whose  fertile  groondt 
Tlic  liquid  fence  of  Keptune  bounds^ 
By  bounteous  Nature  set  apart. 
The  seat  of  Industry  and  Art ! 
O  Britain !  chosen  port  of  trade. 
May  luxury  ne'er  tliy  sous  invade! 
May  never  minister  (intent 
His  private  treasures  to  augment) 
CornipC  Ihy  state ! ,  If  jealous  foes 
Thy  rights  of  commerce  dane.  oppose. 
Shall  not  thy  BeeU  their  rapine  awe  ? 
Who  ia  »t  preacribesthe  ocean  lav  ? 

Whenever  neii^bouring  sUtes  oonUnd, 
*Tis  thine  to  be  1  he  general  friend. 
Wlut  is 't  who  rules  in  other  laodiT? 
On  trade  alone  thy  gkry  stands ; 
That  benefit  ii  uneonfinVl, 
Difiuslng  good  among  mankind : 
That  first  gave  lustre  to  thy  reigns, 
And  scattered  plenty  o*er  thy  plains : 
Tit  that  alone  thy  wealUi  supplies, 
JknA  draws  all  £urope*s  envious  cyea.     ^ 
Be  commerce,  then,  thy  sole  design ; 
Keep  that,  and  all  the  world  it  thina 

When  naval  traffic  plows  the  main^ 
Who  share*  not  in  the  merchant's  gain  ? 
nhtb&t  supports  the  regal  state. 
And  makes  the  fiirmer*s  heart  elate: 
The  mtmerous  fidcks  that  clothe  the  land 
Can  scarce  supply  the  loom's  demand  -, 
Prolific  culUfs  glads  the  fields. 
And  the  bare  heath  #  harvest  yields. 

Nature  expects  mankind  should  share 
The  duties  of  the  public  care. 
Who's  bonk  for  sloth  > }    To  some  wc  find 
T^  ploughshare's  annual  toil  assigned : 
Some  at  the  ioundhig  anvU  glow ; 
gome  the  swift>f  liding  shuttla  throw  ; 
ft»me,  studious  of  the  wmd  and  tide. 
Prom  pole  to  pole  our  commerce  guide  t 
fk>me  ruught  by  industry)  impart 
With  hands  and  feet  the  works  of  art  ^ 

,  •  Barrow. 


While  some,  of  gtnim  more  refioM, 
With  head  and  toUigue  assist  mankind. 
Ra(*h,  aiming  at  one  coninion  riid, 
Proves  to  the  whol«  a  needful  friend, 
'llius,  l)om  each  other*s  useful  aid, 
By  turns  are  obligations  paid. 

The  monarch,  when  his  table's  spread 
Is  to  the  clown  ohiig'd  for  bread  | 
And,  when  in  all  his  glory  dcest. 
Owes  to  the  loom  his  royal  vest. 
Do  not  the  maaon's  toil  and  care 
Protect  him  from  th'  niclement  air  ^ 
Does  not  the  cutter's  art  sujiply 
The  onianumt  that  guards  his  thigh  ^ 
All  theae,  in  duty  to  the  throne, 
Their  common  obligations  own. 
'Tis  he  (hii  own  and  people't  cause) 
Protects  their  |>wipefUes  and  laws. 
Thus  they  their  honest  toil  employ. 
And  with  contents  the  fruits  fDJ(*y. 
Tn  every  rank,  or  girat  or  small, 
'Tis  industry  supports  us  all. .' 

The  animals,  by  want  opprpss'd. 
To  man  their  services  addms8*d : 
While  eai-h  punra'd  their  selfish  good^ 
They  honger'd  for  prerarious  food : 
Their  hours  with  anxious  carGS«were  vextf 
One  day  they  fed,  and  starv'd  the  next  i 
They  saw  that  plenty,  sore  and  rife. 
Was  found  alone  m  social  life ; 
That  mutual  industry  profess'd^ 
The  various  wants  of  man  redress'd. 

The  Cat,  half  fiunish'd,  lean  and  wealr. 
Demands  the  privilege  to  q»eak. 

^  Well,  Puss,"  (says  Man)  "  and  whet  can  yw 
To  benefit  the  public  do  }** 

The  Cat  replies,  "  These  treth»  these  cUw^ 
With  vigilance  shall  serve  the  cause. 
The  mouse,  tleatroy'd  by  my  punui^ 
No  longer  shall  your  feasts  pollute; 
Nor  rats,  from  nightly  ambuNcade, 
With  wasteful  teeth  your  stores  invade.*' 

*'  I  grant,"  says  Man,  <*  to  general  nan 
Your  parts  and  talents  may  conduce ; 
For  rats  and  miee^rloin  our  grain, 
•f  And  threahets  whirl  the  fiail  in  vain  : 
Thus  shall  the  C«t»  a  foe  to  spoil, 
IVotect  the  fanner*8  honest  toil. 

Hien  turning  to  the  Dc^,  be  Cfy'tf, 
"  Welf,  sir,  be  next  your  merits  try'd.** 

"  Sir,*'  says  the  Doir,  *•  bysetf-applause 
We  seem  to  own  a  f  rieiwlless  cause; 
Ask  those  who  know  me,  if  distrust 
E'er  found  me  treacherous  or  unjnst  f 
Did  I  e'er  faith  or  friendship  biwak) 
A&k  all  those  creaturts }  let  them  ^peak.. 
My  vigihince  and  trusty  seal 
Perhaps  might  serve  the  public  wenl. 
Might  not  your  flocks  in  safety  fieed, 
;  Were  I  tofruard  the  fleecy  breed  ? 
Did  I  the  nightly  watches  keep, 
CofuM  thieves  Invade  you  while  yon  sleep  P^ 

The  Man  replies:  '*  Tis  just  and  cght; 
Rewards  saeh  serving  should  requite. 
So  rare,  in  ptoperty^  we  find 
Trust  wiooiTupt  nmong  mankind. 
That,  taken  in  a  pvblic  new, 
T^e  first  distinction  is  your  dae. 
Such  jperits  all  reward  transcend : 
Be  then  my  CMBrMln  and  Bijr  friend." 
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Addrft^nic  now  the  Fly  t  **  Fimd  yott 
Wbat  public  ten' ice  can  Bccroe  ?*' 

'*  Prom  me  V*  (the  ihitterinir  iotect  nud) 
"  I  thought  you  knew  me  better  bt«l 
Sir,  Vm  a  KerttlemaD.     b  *t  (It 
That  I  to  indmtry  fubmit  > 
Let  mean  mechanics,  to'  be  led, 
By  bnsiAefi  earn  igndble  bread ; 
t/Mt  in  excess  of  daily  joys, 
I9o  thought,  no  care,  my  life  annpyt. 
At  noon  (the  lady*s  matin  hour). 
1  lip  tint  tea%  dciiciotis  flower. 
On  cales  luxuriously  1  dinf. 
And  dfink  the  firagrtBoe  of  the  viBft 
Studious  of  elegance  and  ease. 
Myself  aJgne  Iseck  to pJcaae." 

*'  The  Man  bis  pest  conceit  derideSt 
And  thus  the  useless  cusoomb  chides : 

•*  Henoe,  ftoM  tlmt  peach,  that  downy  M*t; 
No  idle  loot  desetvse  to  eat. 
Could  you  hawe  sapp'd  the  blushing  tied. 
And  on  that  pulp  ambfoaial  dtn'd. 
Had  not  some  hand,  with  skill  and  toil. 
To  raise  the  tTM,  preparM  the  soil  ? 
Consider,  tSsC,  what  would  ensue, 
Were  aU  such  worthfcss  things  as  you. 
You'd  soon  be  IbicM  (by  hunger  stung) 
To  make  your  dirty  meals  on  dung. 
On  which  such  despicable  need, 
Unpitiod,  is  reduc*d  to  feed. 
Besides,  vain  selfish  insect,  learn, 
(If  yoo  can  right  and  wrong  diseetn) 
That  he  who,  with  industrious  zeal. 
Contributes  to  the  pablk  weal. 
By  adding  to  the  common  good, 
His  own  hath  rightly  undentood.'* 

So  saying,  with  a  sodden  blow 
He  laid  the  noxkms  vagrant  kiw. 
Crosh'd  in  his  hncury  and  pride, 
llie  spuager  oo  the  pvblic  dy'd. 


FABLE  DC, 

TVI  iACKALt,  LtOPAa»,  A!fO  othik  siasts. 

TO  A-MODtaV  HXtnCIAN. 

I  oKAWt  corruption  sways  mankind ; 
That  interest,  too,  penrwts  tho  mmd ; 
That  bribes  have  hlinded  i 
Foil'd  reason,  troth,  aad  eloqueace: 
1  grant  you,  too,  our  pressnt  crhoM 
Can  equal  those  of  former  timet. 
Against  plain  foets  shall  I  engage. 
To  vindicate  our  righteous  agw  r 
I  know  that  in  a  modern  fiii 
Bribes  in  full  energy  subsist 
linoe  then  thase  aiffumeatspKvail, 
And  itching  pahns  are  still  so  ftaily 
Hence  polHicians,  yon  suggest, 
Bboold  drive  the  nail  that  goaf  the  hMl ; 
That  it  shews  parts  and  peustration. 
To  ply  men  with  the  tight  temptiOion. 

To  this  I  humbly  must  disMBt, 
Piemisiny,  no  roAectioii'i  i 

Does  justice  or  the  disafS  i 
Teach  lawjrers  either  side's  delkaca  } 
The  fee  gives  ek)qQeoe«  Its  ^pMt ; 
That^oly  is  the  cU«Bt*f  SMrit 


Does  art,  wit,  wisdom,  oraddre^ 

CMMain  the  prustitiitc't  caress  ? 

The  guinea  (as  in  tjther  trad<^) 

Ffom  every  hand  alikr  peniuades: 

Man,  Scripture  says,  b  prune  to  evil; 

But  docs  that  vindicate  the  De%'ii } 

Besidt'S,  the  more  mankind  are  pit»ne. 

The  less  the  DcvU*s  parts  are  shown. 

Com4>tion*s  not  of  modem  date ; 

It  hath  been  try'd  in  every  state ; 

Great  knaves  of  old  their  power  have  fenc*d  | 

By  places,  pensions,  briba,  dlspensM ; 

By  these  tbejf  glory*d  in  success,* 

And  impudently  dar*d  oppiess ; 

By  these  despoticW  they  sway'd. 

And  slaves  extoll'd  the  hand  that  pay'd  ; 

Nor  parts  nor  genius  were  employ'd. 

By  these  alone  were  realms  destroy'd. 

Now  see  these  wretches  in  disgrace, 
^tript  of  their  tressores,  power^  and  plaoi  $ 
View  them  ^bandon'd  aim)  forlorn, 
Exposed  to  siicb  reproach  and  soon. 
What  now  is  all  your  pride^  your  boast  ? 
Where  are  your  slaves,  your  Ibtterinc  host  ( 
What  tongues  now  feed  you  with  applanse ! 
Wheie  ar9  the  champkms  of  yonr  cause  ? 
Now  ev*n  that  very  fewnrng  train, 
Whieh  shar'd  the  gleanings  of  yonr  gaicL 
Pren  foremost  who  shall  first  accuse 
Your  selfish  jobbs,  your  paltry  viewl, 
Your  narrow  schemes,  your  brsach  of  trust. 
And  want  of  talents  to  be  just 

What  fools  were  these  amidst  their  power  t 
How  thoughtless  of  their  adverse  hour ! 
What  friends  were  made  >     A  btreliug  herd. 
For  temporafy  votes  preferred. 
Was  it  these  sycophants  to  get. 
Your  bounty  sweU'd  a  nation's  debt? 
You*re  bit:  for  these,  like  Swiss,  attend ; 
No  longer  pay,  no  longer  friend. 

The  lion  is  (beyOad  dispute) 
'  AllewM  the  roost  miyestic  tirute; 
His  valour  and  his  ^eoerous  mind 
Prove  him  superior  of  bis  kind : 
Yetto  jnckalls  (as  'tisaverr'd) 
Some  liont  have  their  power  tnmsforr'd; 
As  if  the  parts  of  pimps  and  spie| 
To  govern  forests  eonld  sufflce. 

Onoe,  studious  qf  his  private  good, 
A  proud  JndtaU  oppressed  the  wood; 
To  cram  his  own  insatiate  jaws. 
Invaded  property  and  lawsi 
Hie  forest  groans  with  discontent, 
Fresh  wrongi  the  general  hate  foment 
The  spreading  murmurs  reached  hiaeuF} 
His  secret  hours  were  vexM  with  fear. 
Nightafter  night  he  wdcfas  thecaae, 
•And  feels  the  terrenrs  or  <Bsgrace. 

•<  By  friends"  (says  he)  *«  Pll  goud  By  s«ft, 
Bv  thos«  malicioas  ton|aes  defeat; 
I'll  strengthen  power  hy  new  allies. 
And  all  my  damorom  foes  dsspfee.** 

To  make  the  generous  beasts  Us  feieodi^ 
He  cringes,  fewns,  and  condescends; 
But  those  repuis'd  his  al^Ject  oonit» 
And  sootnM  cppresskm  to  tnpport 
Friends  muitKhad.    HeeMrtmhaiit 
Bribes  thai!  new  proselytes  Inlist  s 
Bnft  these  nought  weith^d  fai  hoocflt  ftm} 
*Pot  brihw  cQBfBii  *  wMMd  cnft  t 
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Vet  think  not  over}'  paw  wiiUsUmds        ^ 
'^^'hat  hath  preraird  m  human  hands. 

A  tempting,  tuniip*s  silver  skin  ^ 

Brew  a  base  Hog  through  thick  and.tliin ; 
Bought  with  a  Stain's  delicious  haunch. 
The  mercenary  Wolf  was  stanch : 
The  convert  Fox  grew  warm'and  hearty, 
A  Puilct  gained  iii^n  to  the  party  : 
The  golden  pippin  in  his  fi>>t, 
A  chattering  Monkey  juin'd  the  \\st> 

But  900Qy  exposed  to  public  hate, 
The  fii^oarite's>ialI  redrcss'd  the  state. 
The  Leopard,  vindicating  right, 
Had  brought  his  secret  frauds  to  light. 
As  rats,  before  the  mansion  £ei11p, 
Desert  late  hospitable  walls. 
In  shoals  the  sertile  creatures  run. 
To  bow  before  the  rising  Sua. 

The  Hog  with  warmth  expressed  his  zeal. 
And  was  for  banging  those  that  steal ; 
But  hop'd,-  though  low,  the  public  hoaard 
Might  half  a  tunilp  still  atlbcxi. 
Since  saving  measures  were  prOfest,    ■ 
A  lamb*s  head  was  the  Wolfs  request 
The  Fox  submitted,  if  to  touch 
A  gosling  would  be  deemed  too  much. 
'J'hf  Modkey  thought  his  grin  a&d  chatter  . 
Might  ask  a  nut,  or  some  such  matter* 

"  Yehi/blings!  hence!"  (the  Leopard  cries} 
"  Your  Tcnal  conscience  I  despise. 
He,  who  the  public  good  intends, 
By  bribes  needs  never  purchase  friends.' 
Who  aats  this  just,  this  open  part, 
)8  propt  by  every  honest  heart    ■ 
Corruptieo  now  too  late  has  showed, ' 
That  bribes  are  alwayf  itl-bestowM  ; 
By  yott  your  bubbled  mastt^r's  taught, 
'  Time-serving  tools,  not  friends,  are  bought.'' ' 


FABLE  X. 

TUB  fiCGfiXBRATt   S^CS. 

TO  TBB  a«T.  vkl  swir?,  DU^  or  sr.  paihickV. 

Troooh  dourti  th«  practise  disallow^ 
A  friend  at  all  times  TU  avow. 
In  politics  I  ki^ow  'tis  wrong  i 
A  friendship  niMy  be  kept  too  long ; 
And  what  they  call  the  prudent  part. 
Is  to  wear  interest  ucxt  the  heart 
As  the  times  take  a  different  faoa, 
OUi  friendships  should  to  new  give  plac^ 

I  know,  yi>,  yoiu  have  many  foes. 
That  owning  you.ia  sharing  those ;. 
That  every  knave  in  every-  statioi^ 
Of  high  and  lon^denomioatwnt 
Fox;  wbatyoiL  qpeak,  -  and  what  you  ]vrite,- 
J>ift&d  you  at  once,  and  beaf  you  spite. 
Such  freedoms  in  your  works  arc  shown. 
They  can't  enjoy  what^s  not  their  own. 
AU  dunoeii  too^  in-church  and  state. 
In  froth v^nonsme  ahow  their  hate  ^ 
With  all  the  petty  toribbling  crew, 
(And  thoM  pert  sots  are  not  a.  few) 
'Gainst  you  and  Pope  their  envy  q»urt« 
The  booklelfers  alorve  ace  hurt 

flood  gods^l  by  what  ftfowesiul  race 
(For  blodheadl  wm^  )Mve  powej;  and  plac^ 


Are  scandajs  raisM,  and  libels  writ ! 

To  prove  your,hone8ty  and  wit ! 

Think  with  yourself:  those  worthy  metf. 

You  \sfiOw,  hav^iufier'd  by  your  pen.  * 

From  them  yo«*Tc  notliing  but  yonc  due. 

From  hence,  His  plain,  your  friendi  Aiefewu 

Except  myself,  I  know  of  none, 

Besides  the  wise  and  good  alone* 

To  set  the  case  in  fairer  light. 

My  Fable  shall  the  rest  recite. 

Which  (though  unlike  our  present  «tate) 

I  for  the  moral's  sake  relate. 

A  Bee  of  cunning,  noi  of  parts,  '    < 
Luxurious,  negligent  of  arts,    •,   . 
Rapacious,  arrogant,  and  vain, 
Greedy  of  powor,  but  more  of  gain. 
Corruption  sow'd  tlirooghout  the  bivei 
By  petty  rogws  the  great  ones  thrive. 

As  power  and  wealth  hi»  views  •uppijr'd, 
'Twas  seen  in  overbearing  pride.  ^  .  '  i 

With  him  loud  impudence  had  merit; 
Tlic'Bee  of  ronstienoe  wanted  spirit;         %     ^ 
And  those  wlio  follow'd  honour's  rules    .  • 
Were  laugh 'd  tn  scorn  for  squeamish  fools* 
Wealth  claim'd  distinction,  favour,  giafie. 
And  poverty  alone  was  baae. 
He  treated  industry  with  slight. 
Unless  he  found  his  prolit  by  't 
Bights ,  law:;,  and  libtsrtics,  give  way,  . 
To  bring  his  selfish  $chcmea  in  play. 
'i*he  sivarm  forgot  the  common  toil. 
To  share  the  glcsnings  of  his  !>poil» 

"  While  vulgar  souls,  of  narrow  partly 
Waste  life  in  low  mechanic  artS)< 
Let  us,"  (says  he)  'f  to  genius  boroy 
The  drudgery  of  oar  fathers  aoom.    -  *• 

The  Wasp  and  brone,  you.  must  agrot, 
live  ,with  more  elegance  than  we. 
like  gentlemen  they  tp^xt  and  play  i 
No  business  interrupts  the  da^ : 
Their  hours  to  luxnry  they  give. 
And  nobly  on  their  neighb<Mirs  live." 
A  stubborn  Bee,  among  the  sirarm. 
With  honest  indignation  warm, 
llius  from  his  cell  with  zeal  replyM : 

**  I  alight  thy  frowni,  and  hate  thy  pridew 
The  Ishvs  our  native  rights  protect ;  ^ 

Offending  thee;  I  those  respect 
Shall  luxury  eorrapt  the  hive, 
And  none  against  tint  torrent  sttive  I 
F.xert  the  honour  of  yoiir  race ; 
He  builds  his  rise  on  yoor-disgrace. 
'Til  industry  our  state  maintaias-; 
Tiratf  honest  toil  and  honest  gaand 
That  rais'd  our  sires  to  power  and  fisme. 
Be  virtuous;  save  yourselves  from  sbama  ; 
Know  that,  in  selluh  ends  pntsuing. 
You  scramble  for' the  public 'niin.*' 

He  spoke;  and*.  froAi  hboell  disanss'cly 
Was  insolently  scofPd  and  hiss*d. 
With  him  a  friend  or  two  reaiga'd, 
-Disdaining  the  deg^ntcste  lomL 
:     "  These  Drones,"  (says  he)  '*  these  uMCti  vas, 
.  (I  treat  them  in  thei^ proper  sl^le) 
'May  for  a  time  oppras  the  state: 
They  own  our  virtue  by  their  hate  ; 
I  By  that  ouc  merits  they  reveal, 
I  And  recommenfl  our  public  staI  ; 
tDisgrac'd  by  this'^ormpted  crew, 
|i  We^rc  honour'd  by  tha-viitnoosffw." 
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JABLE  XI. . 

fat   rACK-BOftSB  AND  THE  CAKKIIB. 
*  TO  A  TOUHO  JIOlLllfAV. 

Bictii,  my  lofdy  in  early  youth, 
Tb  niffer,  nay,  eneoaiage  truth; 
And  blame  me  not  for  durem>ect. 
If  I  tho  flattefer'sntyle  reject ; 
With  that,  by  menial  tobgucs  fupply'd, 
Yofi*re  daily  coi'ker'd  up  in  pride. 

The  tree^  distinguished  by  tlie  fruit 
Be  virtue  then  your  first  pursuit ; 
9et  your  great  ancestors  io ,  view, 
like  them  deserve  the  title  too; 
Tike  them  ignoble  actions  scorn ; 
Let  Thtoe  prove  you  greatly  bom. 

Though  with  less  plate  their  sadc-board  ahone. 
Their  conscience  aU-ajrs  was  their  own; 
T)iey  ne'er  at  leve^  meanfy  Ciwo*d, 
Nor  was  their^honour  yearly  pawn'd ; 
Their  hnndi,  by  no  coiruptioastaia'd. 
The  ministerial  bribe  dtsdain'd  ; 
They  serv'd  the  crown  with  loyal  2eal, 
Yet,  jeadous  jDf  the  public  weal, 
They  stood  the  bulwark  of  our  laws. 
And  wore  at  heart  their  country's  cause; 
By  neither  place  or  pension  bought, 
They  spoke  and  voted  as  they  thought 
Thos  did  your  sires  adorn  their  seat ; 
And  such  alone  are  tnu^  great 

If  you  the  paths  of  learning  slight. 
You're  biit  a  dunce.m'tfKnger  light 
In  foremcst  rank  the  coward  plac'd, 
Is  more  conspicuously  disgtac'd. 
If  you,  to  serve  a  paltry  end. 
To  knavish  jobba  can  condescend. 
We  pay  you  the  contempt  that's  due ; 
In  that  you  have  psecedence  too. 

tl'hence  had  you  this  illustrious  name  ^ 
From  virtue  and  unhlemish'd  &n}e.   . 
By  birth  the  name  alone  descends ; . 
Your  honour  on  yourself  depends : 
Think  not  your,coronet  eaa  hide 
Assuming  ignorance  and  pri4o» 
Lrarning  by  study  must  ba  won ; 
^Twas  ne'er  entaU'd  from  son  to  ion. 
Superior  worth  your  rank  requiiea ; 
For  thtt  mankaod  reveres  your  siree : 
If  yon  degpnerate  irom  your  race, 
Their.ioerils  heighten  your  disgrace. 

At^urrier,  every  ni^t  and  mom, 
Would  see  his  hones  eat  tbesr  ooin: 
This  sunk  the  hostler's  vails,  tls  tf«e; 
But  then  his  horses  had  their  due. 
Were  we  so  cautious  inall  cases» 
Small  gain  would  rise  from  grsatar  plaoss. 
-     Themangeriiowhadallitfmciiaie; 
Heheafd.theirgfhid'ragtecthwithpkaRifnj     > 
When  all  ft  once  confu^on  raac; 
They  snorted,  joftled,  bit,  and  teng. 
A  Pack-horse  tum'd  his  head 


JPARXII. 

See  8<iurvy  Roan,  that  brute  ill-bred, 
Dares  from  the  manger  tJinist  my  liead ! 
Shall  I,  who  boost  a  noble  fine, 
On  ofdals  of  these  creatqrf>s  dine  ? 
Ktcl(^d  by  old  Ball !  to  mean  a  foe  ? 
My  honour  suffers  by  the  hlow. 
Nc«  market  speaks  my  grandsire's  fame ; 
All  jockeys  still  revere  his  name: 
There,  yearly,  are  his  tiiumphs  told, 
There  all  his  massy  plates  enrol  I'd. 
Whene'er  led  forth  upon  the  ptoin. 
You  saw  hiip  mith  a  livery  train ;  ' 
Returning,  too,  with  laurels  cvown'd. 
You  heard  the  ()rum(»and  trumpets  sound.- 
I^t  it  then,  sir,  be  understood. 
Respect 's  my  ^ue,  for  I  have  blood." 

'*  Vain  glorious  fool !"  (the  Carrier  cry'd) 
"  Respect  was  nefer  pai4  to  pride. 
Know  'twas  thy  giddy  wilful  heart 
Rixluc'd  thee  to  this  slavish  part. 
Did  not  thy  liead^troog.youth  disidain 
To  learn  the  conduct  <^  the  rein  ? 
Thus  cujioombsv  blind  to  real  merit. 
In  vicious  frolics  fancy  spirit. 
What  is  't  to  mr*  .by  whom  begot, 
Tbou-restive,  pert,  conceited  sot? 
Your  ^res  I  reverenc<' ;  'tis  their  due. 
But,  worthless  fool,  «hai^Ssthattoyou> 
A&k  all  tlie  Carriers  on  the  road,    . 
Ihey'II  say,  thy  keeping  's  ill  besiow'd ; 
Ihen  vaunt  no  more  thy  noble  race. 
That  neither  men4»  thy  strength  or  pace. 
What  profits  me  thy.  boast  of  blood } 
An  ass  has  more  intrinsic  good. 
By  outward  show  let's  not  be  cheated ; 
An  ass  sboiiU  like  anrsss  he  treated." 
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Poammg,  bis eyvi4iaUssweU'd with. 

"  Oood  gods!"  (says  h#)"  how  hud's  my  V)i! 
Is  then  my  high  descent  forgot  ? 
Reduc'd  ^  drwigtry  and  dligvaecb 
(A  life  unworthy ^my  race) 
Must  I,  loo,  hear  the  vile  attaehs 
Of  csgftd  sombt  aad  rulgiff  ,hafihi  I 


FABl^E  XIL 

PAN  AND  FdRTUNS. 


TO  A  rovNo  nnsk 


Soon  di  your  fiitber^  death  was  known^ 
(As  if  th'  estate  bad  been  their  own) 
The  gamesters  outwardly  exprcst 
The  decent' joy  within  your  breast 
So  lavish  in  your  praise  they  grew,    ^ 
As  spoke  their  ceruin  hopes  in  you. 

One  counts  your  income  of  the  year. 
How  much  in  ready  money  clear. 

"  No  house,"  says  be,  "  is  more  completo| 
The  garden  's  elegant  and  great 
How  fine  the  park  around  It  lies! 
"The  timber  ^'s  of  a  noble  site. 
Then  count  his  j^vels  and  his  plate* 
Besides,  'tis  no  entall'd  estate. 
If  cashrun  low,  his  lands  in  fee 
Ara,  or  for  sale  or  mortgage,  free." 

llmsthey,  before  you  thruw  the  main^ 
Seem  to  antioipate  their  gain. 

Would  you,  when  thieves  are  known  abroad^ 
'Bring  forth  jrour  treasures  in  the  road  }  • 
Would  not  the  fool  abet  the  stealth, 
MHio  rashly  thiis  expos'd  hil  wealth  > ' 
Yet  this  you  do,  whene'er  you  play 
Among  the  gentlemen  off  prey.  ' 

Could  foob  to  keep  their  «wn  centriv^. 
On  what,  oq  whon^ .conM^wfttei*  thrived 
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Is  it  in  charity  you  pivete^ 
To  save  your  wortliy  {rang  from  shame  ? 
Valess  you  furnish'd  daily  bread, 
M' hich  way  could  idlioHm  be  fed  ? 
Could  thcM*  professors  of  deceit 
Within  the  law  no  longer  clit'at, 
Thoy  must  run  bolder  rislis  for  prey, 
^nd  strip  the  traveller  on  the  a  ay. 
Thus  in  your  annual  mnU  they  share, 
^  jLjnd  'scape  iTic  noose  from  year  to  year. 

Consider,  era  you  make  the  bfet, 
That  sum  mi^rht  citiss  yottr  taylor*s  debt 
When  you  the  pilfering  rattle  shake, 
Ik  not  your  honour,  too,  at  stake  ^ 
Must  you  not  by  memi  lies  evade 
Tomorrow's  duns  from  every  trade } 
By  promises  so  often  paid, 
b  ytt  your  taylor's  bill  dclTBy*d  ? 
Must  you  not  pitifully  fiiwn 
To  have  yoor  botcbePs  writ  withdrawn } 
This  must  be  doae.    la  debts  of  play, 
Your  honour  suffers  no  delay  ) 
And  not  this  year's  and  nest  year^a  rent 
The  sons  of  rapine  can  content. 

Look  round,  the  wrecks  of  play  behold, 
Estates dismember'd,  mortgaged.  Sold! 
Their  owners  now,  to  gaols  confln'd, 
Show  equal  poverty  of  mmdi. 
Some,  wh»  the  spoil  of  knaves  irerr  made, 
Too  late  attempt  to  learn  their  trade. 
Some,  for  the  folly  of  one  hoar, 
Become  the  dirty  tools  of  pQwer  | 
And,  with  the  merocnarv  list. 
Upon  court  charity  iubeiit. 

Vou'Il  find  at  last  this  maxim  true, 
Fools  are  the  game  which  knaves  pursoe. 

Tbe  forest  (a  whole  century's  shade) 
Must  be  one  wasteful  ruin  made  x 
Ko  mercy's  shown  te  age  or  kind; 
The  general  massacre  if  sign'd. 
The  park,  too,  shares  tbe  dreadfultbte. 
For  duns  grow  louder  at  the  gate. 
Stem  clowns,  obedient  lo  the  ^uire, 
(What  will  not  barbarous  hands  for  hire  0 
With  brawny  anns  tcpeat  the  stroke  i 
FalPn  an  the  elm  and  reverend  oalt 
Through  the  kmg  wood  loud  axes  sound. 
And  Echo  groans  with  every  wound. 

To  see  the  desolation  spread, 
Pin  drops  a  tear,  and  hangs  bis  head ; 
His  bosooi  now  with  fury  bums ; 
Beneath  his  hoof  the  dice  he  sj^rns. 
Cards,  too,  in  peevish  pasnon  torn. 
The  spoft  of  whirling  wmds  are  home. 

'*  To  snaili  inveterate  hate  J  hear. 
Who  spoil  the  verdure  of  the  year  i 
The  caterpillar  I  detest. 
The  bk)oming  8pring*s  voracious  pest; 
The  locust,  too,  whose  fftvenons  band 
Spreads  sodden  fomfaie  o*er  the  land. 
But  what  are  these  ^  the  Oice's  throw 
At  once  halh  laid  a  forest  low. 
The  cards  are  dealt,  the  bet  is  made. 
And  tbe  wide  park  hath  lost  its  shade. 
Thus  is  my  kingdom's  pride  defoc'd, 
And  all  its  andent  gk>riea  waste. 
Allthii»  Hiecrisa)  «*  is  Fortune's  domg ; 
*Tis  thus  Mie  meditates  my.  ruhk 
By  Foftnne,  thatfolse,  fteklejade. 
More  hsv9ok  an  onelionr  » ina4ey 


Than  all  the  hnngrf  insect  rafr, 
Combin'd,  can  in  an  age  defooe." 

Fortune,  by  chance,  who  near  him  pa^, 
O'erheafd  the  rile  aspersion  cast. 

**  Why,  Pan«"  (says  site)  **  what 's  all  this  rsnt  f 
'iTs  evtfry  country-bubble's  caut. 
Am  I  tbe  patroness  of  vice? 
Is  't  I  who  cog  or  pahn  the  dice? 
'  Did  I  the  shttfHiing.art  reveal. 
To  mark  the  cards,  or  rau^  the  deaU 
In  all  th'  employmentf  men  pursue, 
I  mind  the  least  what  gamcsten  do,    . 
There  may  (if  computation's  jost) 
One  now  and  then  my  conduct  trust 
I  blame  the  fool,  for  what  can  I, 
When  ninety-nine  my  power  dei^'  ? 
Those  trust  akme  thuir  fingers'  cnds» 
And  not  one  stake  on  me  depends. 
Whene'er  the  gaminff-board  is  set 
Two  classes  of  mankind. arc  met ; 
But,  if  we  count  the  greedy  race. 
The  knaves  fill  np  the  greater  spacer 
Tis  a  ^roas  crrour  held  in  schoob. 
That  Fortune  always  fovoors  foolsi 
In  play  it  never  bears  dispute ; 
That  doctrine  these  foU'd  oaks  confute. 
Then  why  to  me  such  rancour  ^how  ? 
'Tis  Folly,  Fan,  that  is  thy  foe. 
By  me  hi^  late  estate  he  won. 
But  he  by  Folly  was  undone." 


FABLE  XIII. 
ptvTvs,  cvrm,  aan  TiMm 

Or  all  the  burthens  man  mnst  bear. 
Time  seems  most  galling  and  aever^ : 
Beneath  this  griev^  load  opprass'd. 
We  daily  meet  some  friend  distfvss'd. 

«•  Whatctnonedo?  Iroseatntn#» 
TiS  full  sixhonrs  beforeire  dine ; 
Six  hours!  no  earthly  thing  to  do? 
Would  I  had  doa'd  in  bed  tBI  twt^t" 

A  pamphlet  is  before  him  i 
And  ahnost  half  a  page  b  i 
Tir'd  with  tbe  study  of  the  day,' 
The  fiotleriag  sheets  are  tessM  awny. 
He  opes  his  snuff-box,  hums  an  air. 
Then  ]rawns,  and  stretches  in  his  chair. 

«<  Not  twenty,  by>'the  minute  hand ! 
Good  gods."  says  he,  •'my  watch  mnst  standi 
Howmuddlfaig'ttsQn  books  to  porel 
I  thought  rd  read  an  hour  or  menu ' 
The  morning,  of  all  hours,  1  hate. 
One  cant  oootfive  to  rise  too  lat^^' 

To  make  the  minntes  foster  run. 
Then,  top,  his  tnesome  self  to  shun, 
To  the  next  oalfee*lMWse  he  speeds. 
Takes  tp  the  news,  some  scraps  he  readSb 
Saontenng,  irom  chair  to  chair  he  traib  8 
Now  drinks  his  tea,  now  bites  hi^  naila 
He  spies  a  partner  of  his  woe; 
aflietfonsl 


By  chat  i 


I  lighter  frow| 


Each  other's  grievances  tkey  share. 
And  thus  their  dsendAil  hours  compare. 

Says  Tom,  '*  Since  alt  men  nrasircnfai^ 
That  tioM  lies  heavy,  mOre  or  le% 
Why  should  it  be  so  hard  to  get» 
Tin  two^  a  party  at  pi^nel ! 
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^hy  might  rdicTe  Che  )«|rgrog  mora: 
By  csrdi  long  wintfy  aighu  are  bone* 
Does  not  qoiulriUe  mmiise  the  &ir,  - 
Night  after  night,  throughout  the  year? 
Vaponrt  aad  iplccu  lolgot,  at  |ilay 
They  cheat  nnooanted  houn  mway.'* 

**  My  eate,*'  says  WiU,  '•  then  miist  be  hafd. 
By  want  of  skill  fifoin  pUy  debarred. 
Courtiers  kill  tiine  by  varioiis  ways  | 
nependeDce  wean  out  half  their  days. 
How  happy  these,  whose  time  neVr  stands ! 
Attendance  takes  it  off  their  hands. 
Were  it  not  (or  this  cursed  shower, 
The  Park  had  wil'd  away  an  hour. 
At  eourt,  without  or  place  o^  view» 
I  daily  lose  an  boor  or  two : 
ft  fully  answers  my  design. 
When  I  have  picked  up  friends  to  dine ;. 
The  tavern  mekes^our  burthen  lights 
Wine  puts  our  time  and  care  to  flight. 
At  six  (hnd  case !  y  they  call  to  pay. 
Where  can  one  go  r  I  hate  the  play. 
From  six  till  ten !  unlets  in  sleep, 
One  cannot  Siicnd  the  hours  so  cheap. 
The  comedy*s  no  sooner  done» 
But  some  assembly  is  begun; 
Utfrtng  from  room  lo  room  I  stray, 
Cbttvecse,  but  nothing  hear  cpifsay : 
Quite  tir*d,  from  fur  to  fair  I  roam. 
Amon!  I  dread  the  thoughts  of  home. 
From  thence,  to  quicken  slow-pacM  night. 
Again  my  tuvctn-ffiend^iovite  ^ 
^hr%  too,  our  eariy  mocniogt  pass. 
Tin  droysy  sleep  retard  the  glass." 

Thns  they  their  wretched  life  bemoan, 
Aad  make  each  other's  case  their  own. 

Oonaider,  friends,  no  hour  rolls  on 
But  somalhmg  of  your  grief  is  gone. 
Were  yon  to  schemes  of  business  bred, 
0idyoii  the  paths  of  loiming  tread. 
Your  houfi,  3foardays,  would  fly  loo  fimt; 
You'd  then  regret  the  mmule  past 
Time's  Ibgttive  and  light  as  wind : 
Tis  indolenoe  that  clog*  your  mind  t 
That  load  from  off  your  spirits  shake, 
Youll  own,  and  grieve  for,  your  mistake. 
A  while  your  thonghtlcm  spleen  suspend. 
Then  read,  and  (if  you  can)  attend. 

As  Phitus,  to  divert  |pis  care, 
Walk'd  forth  one  mom  to  lake  the  air, 
Cupid  oVrtook  his  struttiag  pace. 
Each  stas'd  upon  ihestfanger's  fooe, 
Tdl  recoUaetioa  set  them  r^t. 
For  each  knew  th' other  but  by  sight 
After  some  eomplimental  talk. 
Time  mat  them,  bowM,  and  join*d  their  walk. 
Their  chat  on  various  tntgeets  ran. 
But  most,  what«ach  had  done  for  man. 
Flutos  assumes  a  hnnglfty  air. 
Just  like  our  pone-frood  fellows  here^ 

"  Let  kings,"  says  he,  '*  let  eobUecs  tell, 
Whose  gifts  among  mankind  cnccU 
Considefcouits;  what  draws  their  train  ? 
Think  yott  'tis  loyalty  or  gain  ? 
That  statesman  hath  the  strongest  hold. 
Whose  tool  of  polities  is  goM  i 
By  that,  in  former  reigns, 'tis  sahl. 
The  knave  in  powav  bath  senatst  kdi 


By  that  ahme  ho  sway'd  debates, 
Enrich'd  himself,  and  beggar'd  stotes. 
Forego  your  boast    You  must  conclude, 
That's  most  esteem'd  that's  most  pursued, 
'lliink,  too,  in  what  a  woeful  plight 
That  wrrtch  roust  live  iriiose  pockeCs  light 
Are  not  his  hours  by<  want  dcprest  ? 
Penurious  care  corrodes  his  breast. 
Without  respect,  or  love,  or  friends. 
His  solitary  day  descends." 

*'  You  might,"  says  Cupid,  '*  doubt  my  parts^ 
My  knowledge;  too,  in  buown  hearts. 
Should  1  the  power  of  gold  dispute. 
Which  great  examples  might,  confute. 
I  know,  whcu  ooUiifig«lse  prevails. 
Persuasive  money  seldom  foils ; 
That  beau^,  too,  (like  other  wares) 
Its  price,  as  well  as  conscience,  bears. 
Then  marriage  (as  of  late  profest) 
Is  but  a  money  jobb  at  best. 
Content,  compliance,  may  be  sold  i 
But  love's  be3rond  the  price  of  gold. 
Smugglers  there  are,  wfao^  by  retail. 
Expose  what  they  call  love  to  salei 
Such  bargams  are  an  arrant  cheat  t 
You  purchase  flattery  and  deceit 
Those  who  true  love  have  ever  try'd, 
(The  common  cares  of  life  siqpply'd) 
No  wants  endure,  no  wishes  make. 
But  every  real  joy  partake. 
All  comfoit  on  themselves  depends; 
They  want  nor  power,  fior  wealth,  nor  fTiett4lii 
I^ove,  then«  hath  everybliss  in  store ; 
'Tb  friendship,  aad  'tis  aomething  more. 
Vach  other  every  wish  thoy  give; 
Not  to  know  love,  is  not  to  live." 

"  Or  love,  or  money,"  Time  reply'd, 
"  Were  men  the  question  to  decide. 
Would  bear  the  price  i  on  both  intent, 
My  boon's  neglected,  or  rois*spent 
Tis  I  who  measure  vital  space, 
And  deal  out  years  to  human  nee. 
Though  little  priz'd,  and  leldom  sought. 
Without  me  love  and  gold  are  nought. 
How  does  the  miser  time  employ  r 
Did  I  e'er  see  him  life  e^Joy  i 
By  me  forMwk,  the  boards  he  won 
Are  acatter'd  by  hb  Itnrish  son. 
By  me  all  usefol  arts  are  gained : 
>Vealth,  learning,  wisdom,  is  attaia'd. 
Who  then  would  thmk  (since  such  my  fmra) 
That  e'er  I  knew  an  idle  hour? 
So  subtle  and  so  swift  I  fly , 
Love's  not  more  fugitive  than  I. 
Who  hath  not  heard  coquettes  complain 
Of  days,  months,  years,  mis-spent  in  vain  } 
For  time  misns'd  they  phie  and  waste. 
And  tove's  sweet  plauures  never  tmtib 
Those  who  direet  their  time  aright, 
If  love  or  wealth  their  hopes  eadte. 
In  each  pursuit  fo,  hours  employ'd. 
And  both  by  time  have  been  enjoy'd. 
How  heedless  then  are  mortals  grown! 
How  little  is  their  interest  kna^! 
In  every  view  they  ought  to  mind  me. 
For,  when  once  lost,  they  never  fond  me.^' 
''He spoke.    Thegodsndmor^oontelt, 
And  his  iaperior  gift  coofelt, 
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That  Time  (when  truly  underitood)  , 
Is  the  most  precioas  earthly  good. 


GAY'S  POEM&w^ 


FABLE  XrV. 

TBB ,  OWL,   TUB  SwAN,   THE  COCK,    fFIB.  SPIDEB,    TBE 
ASS,   AND  THE   PAltMBII. 

TO  A  MOTUERi 

CoifTEMiKc.  with  your  sprightly  boys. 

Your  cyo«  have  spoke  the  mother's  joys. 

With  what  delight  Pre  hoard  you  quote  ' 

Their  sayings  in  tmperiect  note  f 
I  grant,  in  body  and  in  mind 

Nature  appears  profusely  kind. 

Trust  not  to  that.    Act  yon  your  part ; ' 

Imprint  just  morals  on  their  beart ; 

Impartially  their  talents  scan : 

Just  education  forms  the  man. 

Perhaps  (their  genius  yet  unktiown) 

Each  lot  of  life's  already  thrown ; 

That  this  shall  plead,  the  next  diaU  fight, 

The  last  assert  the  chnrdh's  right 

I  censure  not  the  fond  intent ; 

But  how  precarious  Is  th*  event ! 

By  talents  misapply'd  and  crost. 

Consider,  all  y6ur  sou  are  lost 
One  day  (the  tale*s  by  Martial  penn'd) 
'    A  father  thus  addrcssM  his  fnend :  , 

**  To  train  my  boy,  and  call  forth  sense. 

You  know  I've  stuck  at  no  expense  ; 

I've  try'd  him  in  the  several  arts  j 

(The  lad,  no  doubt,  hath  latent  parts) 

Yet,  trying  all,  he  nothing  krtows, 

But,  crab-like,  rather  backward  goes. 

Teach  me  %  hat  yet  remains  undone ; 

Tis  your  advice  shall  fix  my  sopi."" 

*'  Sir,"  sayF  the  friend, "  Ite  weighM  themattcr  j 

Excuse  me,  fat  I  scorn  to  flatter : 

Make  him  (nor  think  his  genius  cfaeckt) 

A'herald^r  an  ardhitect.'* 

Perhaps  (as  commonly  His  known) 

He  heard  th'  advice,  and  took  his  owfL 
The  boy  wants  wit ;  he's  sent  toechool. 

Where  learning  but  improves  the  fool. 

The  college  next  must  give  him  parts. 

And  ^ram  him  with  the  liberal  arts. 
Whether  he  blunders  at  the  bar, 

Or  ow^  his  infamy  to  war ; 
.Or  if  by  licence  or  degree 
.  The  sexton  share  the  doctor's  fee ; 
Or  fi-om  the  pulpit  by  the  hour 
He  weekly  floods  of  nonsense  pour ; 
We  find  (th»  intent  of  Nature  foil'd) 
A  taylor  or  a  butcher  spoiled. 

Thus  ministers  have  royal  boons 
Conferr'd  on  blockheads  and  bufibons : 
In  spite  of  nature,  merit, ,  wit. 
Their  friends  for  every  post  were  fit 
But  now  let  every  Muse  confess 
That  merit  fluids  its  due  success. 
Th'  examples  of  our  days  regard ; 
Where's  virtue  seen  Without  rewanl  ? 
DistinguishM  and  in  place  you  find 
Desert  and  worth  of  every  kind. 
Surrey  the  reverend  beneh,  and  see 
iCeligion,  learning,  pi.ety: 
The  patron,  ere  he  rQconuneods, 
Sees  bis  own  image  in  hii  friend's. 


Is  honesty  disgsaeM  «adi>6or>    -  ' 
What  is  't  to  us  what  was  before  f 

We  all  of  tii]^<orrttpt  have  tieard,  * 
When  paltry  "viiiioas  were  meferr'd  f 
When  all  great  olBces,  by  voeens. 
Were  fili'd  by  brothers,  sons,  and  coosiui^ 
What  matter  ignorance  and  pride  } 
The  man  Has  happily  ally'd. 
Provided  that  his  clerk  was  good, 
trbat  though  be  nothing  understood  ? 
In  church*  and  state  the  sony  race 
Grew  more  conspiCQOos  fools  in  place. 
Such  heads,  as  then  a  tveaty  made, 
Hfkd  bungled  in  the  cobbler's  trade. 

Consider,  patrons,  that  such  ehrea 
Expose  your  folly  with  themselves, 
'Tis  yours,  m  His  the  pareDet  care. 
To  fix  each  gottins  in'itft  sphere. 
Your  partial  hand  can  wealth  diBpeiiie« 
But  never  give  a  blockhead  senwi 

An  Owl  of  magisferial  air. 
Of  solemn  votoe,  of  brow  austere, 
Asstttt'd^e  pride  of  human  race^ 
And  bore  his  wiiHlom  in  his  fooe; 
Not  to  depreciate  leaned  eyes, 
I've  seen  a  pedant  look  as  wise. 

Withni  a  bam,  Irom  noise  ictir'df 
He  soom*d  tbe  wOrU^  himself  admiral' 
And,  like  an  ancie&t  sago,  ooncadl'd 
The  foUies  pnblio  life  roveai'd. 
Philosophers  of  old,  he  road. 
Their  country's  yo«thto  scianee  bied, 
Their  nunmcrs  foiui'd  for  every'  ct8tio% 
And  destined  each  his  eccupatiott. 
When  Xenoi^hOo,  by  mashers  bravM^ 
Retreated,  and  a  people  saVd^ 
That  laqrd  was  Mt^all  his  own; 
The  plant  by  Socrates  was  sown. 
To  Aristotle's  Krteler  name 
The  Macedonian  ow'd  his  fome. 

Th'  Athenian  bird,  with  pride  re^eta^ 
Their  talents  equall'd  hi  oonosit 
And,  copying  the  Socratic  role. 
Set  up  for  master  of  a  schooL 
Dogmatic  jargon  learnt  by  heart, 
IVite  sentences,  hard  terms  of  art. 
To  vulgar  ears'aeem'd  sq  profound, 
They  foncy'd  leammg  in  the  sound. 

The  school  had  fame ;  t^  crowded  place 
With  pupils  swarmM  ef  every  race. 
With  these  the  Swan's  maternal  caro 
Had  sent  her  scarce-fledg'd  cygnet  lieir : 
The  Hen  (though  fond  and  loath  to  part) 
Here  lodg'd  the  darling  of  her  heart : 
The  Spider,  of  mechanic  kind, 
Aspir'd  to  science  more  rofln'd : 
The  Ass  learnt  met^^phors  and  tropes. 
But  most  on  mnsie  fix'd  his  hopes. 
Tbe  pupils  now,  advanced  in  age. 
Were  call'd  to  tread  lifers  bni^  stage; 
And  to  the  master  twas  submitted, ' 
That  each  might  to  bis  part  be  fitted. 

'.'  The  swart;"  gays  he,  «"in  arms  shall  shitae; 
The  soldier's  glorious  toil  be  thine. 

'*  Th*:  Cock  shall  mighty  wealth  attain : 
Go,  seek  it  on  the  stormy  main. 

"  1  he  court  shall  be  the  Spider's  ipherc  2 
Power«  forturte,  shall  reward  hiai  theie 

*'  In  music's  art,  the  Ass*s  fame 
Shall  emulate  Corelli's  nvme." 
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Each  iobk  the  p«rt  th»t  he  advised. 
And  ail  vere  equally  dcspisM. 
A  Farmer,  at  his  folly  mov'd, 
The  dull  preceptor  thus  reproved : 

"  Blockhead/'  says  he,  **  by  wliat  you've^ooc. 
One  would  have  thought  tliem  each  your  son; 
For  parents,  to  their  ofispring  blind. 
Consult  nor  parts  nor  turn,  of  uiind, 
But  ev'n  in  infancy  decree 
What  this,  what  th*  other  son,  shall  be. 
Had  you  with  judgmeut  «-ei);h*d  the  case. 
Their  genius  thus  had  fix'd  their  place :    . 
Tlic  S»an  had  learnt  the  sailor's  art ; 
The  Cock  had  play*d  the  soldier's  part ;    . 
The  Spider  »a  the  weaver's  trade    . 
With  cri'dit  had  a  fortune  made  ^ 
But  for  the  foal,  in  every  class,  v 

The  blockhead  bad  appcarM  an  AfiS.^ 


FABIX  XV, 

TBB  COOK-MAW,  THE  Ttf  RMSPrr,   AND  THE  OX. 
TO  A  root  1MII« 

CoKsmm  mm.  iivivery  sphere. 
Then  tell  me,  isyowr  lotwvere? 
Tis  murmur,  discontent,  distrust,  - 
Th:U  makes  you  wretched.    God  is  just. 

I  gr^nt,  the  hungry  mutt  he  fed. 
That  toil,  too,  earns  thy  daily  bread. 
What  then  ?  Thy  wants  are  seen  and  known ; 
But  every  mortal  feels  bis  own. 
We're  bom  a  vcstless,  needy  cre*r  • 
Show  me  the  happief  man  than  you. 

Adam,  though  blest  above  his  kind; . 
For  want  of  social  woman  pin'd. 
£ve*s  wants  the  subtle  Serpent  saw. 
Her  fickle  taste  transgressM  the  law : 
Thus  fell  our  sire ;  and  their  disgrace 
The<curse  entailM  on  human  race. 

When  Philip's  son,  by  ^ry  led, 
Had  o*er  the  globe  his  empire  spread  ; 
When  altars  to  his  name  were  dress*d ; 
That  he  was  mun>  his  tears  confessM. 

The  hopes  of  avarice  are  check'd : 
Tlie  pioud  man  always  wants  respect 
'What  various  wants  on  power  attend  !     ~ 
Ambition  never  gains  its  end. 
Who  hath  not  heard  the  rich  complain 
Of  surfeits  and  corporeal  pain  ? 
He,  barr'd  from  every  use  of  wraith, 
Ivnvies  the  ploaghman's  sti^ength  and  health. 
Another,  in  a  beauteous  wife. 
Finds  all  themisenes  of  life : 
Domestic  jars  and  jealous  fear 
Kmbitter  all  his  days  with  cave. 
This  wants  an  heir;  the  Ihie  is  lostt 
Why  was  that  vain  entail  engrost? 
Cinst  thou  discern  another's  mind  ? 
What  is  *t  you  envy  ?  Envy's  blind. 
Tell  Envy,  when  she  would  annoy. 
That  thousands  want  what  yon  enjoy. 

**  The  dinner  must  bedish'd  at  one. 
Whereas  this  veaatioos  TUn^spit  gone  ? 
I^nless  the  skulking  cur  is  caught. 
The  suiiom*f  spoilt,  and  I'm  in  fault.'' 

Thus  said,  (for  sure  yooMl  think  it  fit 
That  I  the  Cook-maid's  oaths  omit) 
With  all  the  ftiry  of  a  eook. 
Her  cooler  kitobcn  Nas  fcnodk  x 


The  broom-stick  o'er  heir  head  she  waves ; 
i>be  sweats,  she  stamps,  she  puiis,  shc«vc»  i 
The  sneaking  Cur  before  her  flies  ; 
She  whisUes,  calb';  fair  speech  she  tricj,      | 
These  nought  avaiL     Hex  choler  burns ; 
The  &t  and  cudgel  threat  by  turns. 
With  hasty  stride  she  prcases  near ; 
He  slinks  aloof,  and  howls  with  fear.    • 

"  Was  ever  Cur  so  curs'd  I"  (he  cry'd) 
"  What  star  did  at  my  birth  preside  ! 
Am  I  for  life  by  coiupact  bound 
To  tread  the  wheel's  eternal  round  } 
Inglorious  task !  of  all  our  race 
No  slave  is  half  so  mean  and  base. 
Had  Fate  a  kinder  lot  assigned. 
And  formed  me  of  the  lap-dog  kind, 
I  then,  in  higher  life  employ'd, 
Had  indolence  and  case  cqjoy'd  j 
And,  like  a  gcniUeman,  carest. 
Had  been  the  lady's  favourite  guest : 
Or  were  1  sprung  from  qianiel  line. 
Was  his  sagacious  nostril  mine. 
By  me,  their  never-erring  guide* 
Fr<Hn  wood  and  plain  their  feasts  snpply'd. 
Knights,  'squires,  attendant  on  my  paMa 
Had  shar'd  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
Kndued  with  native  strength  and  fire. 
Why  caird  1  not  the  lion  sire  ? 
A  liou !  such  mean  views  1  scorn : 
Why  was  I  not  of  woman  bom  i    . 
Who  dares  with  Reason's  power  contend  I 
On  man  we  brutal  slaves  depend : 
To  him  all  creatures  tribute  pay, 
And  luxury  employs  his  day." 

An  Ox  by  chance  o'erhcard  his  moan. 
And  thus  rcbuk'd  the  lazy  drone : 

"  Dare  you  nt  partial  Fate  repine  ? 
How  kind's  your  lot.coropar'd  with  mine ! 
Decried  to  .toil,  the  barbarous  knife 
Hath  sever 'd  me  from  social  lite  i 
T^rg'd  by  the  stimulating  goad, 
I  drag  the  cumbrous  waggon^s  load  : 
Tis  mine  to  tame  the  stubborn  plain, 
Break  the  stiff  soil,  and  house  the  graiat 
Yet  I,  without  a  murmur,  bear. 
The  various  labours  of  the  year. 
But  then,  consider,  that  one  day 
(Perhaps  the  boar's  not  far  away) 
You,  by  the  duties  of  your  post, 
Shall  turn  the  spit  when  I'm  the  roastj 
And  for  reward  shall  share  the  feast, 
I  mean,  shall  pick  my  bones  at  least" 

"  Till  now,"  th'  astouish'd  Cu^repUes 
«  I  look'd  on  all  with  envious  eyes. 
Hoir  false  we  judge  by  what  appears ! 
All  creatures  feel  their  several  cares. 
If  thus  yon  mighty  beast  complains  i 
Perhaps  man  knows  superior  pains.  . 
TiCt  envy  then  no  more  torment : 
Think  on  the  Ox,  and  learn  content" 

Thus  said,  close  following  at  her  hocl. 
With  cheerful  heart  he  monnta  the  wheeL 


FABLE  XV.I. 

THE  RAVBN,  THE  SIXTOM,  AH©  TWS  »AaTtt-WO»>^ 
TO  LAVSA. 

IjiVtA,  methinks  you're  over-nice. 
True  5  flattery  is  a  shocking  vice  f 
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Vet  rare,  ipheneVr  the  pratw  ie  5uctt 
'  One  may  commciKl  without  di»f  oftti 
Am  f  a  privil^i^  denyM, 
Indulg'd  by  every  tongtie  beside  ? 
How  tinguiar  are  all  your  ways  J 
A  woman,  and  ayerseto  praise  ! 
If  *tis  oftiice  f  uch  truths  to  tcH, 
Whv  do  your  merits  thus  excel } 

Siqce  then  I  dare  not  speak  my  mind, 
A  truth  conspicQOOS  to  mankind ; 
Though  in  fiill  lustre  orery  grace 
Distinguish  your  celestial  face ; 
Though  beauties  of  inferior  ray 
<  like  stars  before  the  orb  of  day) 
Turn  pale  and  (hdej  I  check  my  lays, 
Adminng  what  I  dare  not  praise. 

If  you  the  tribute  due  disdain^ 
The  Muse's  mortifying  strain 
Shall»  like  a  woman  in  mere  spite. 
Set  beauty  in  a  moral  light. 

Though  such  revenge  mightshock  the  ear 
Of  many  ^  celebrated  fiir," 
I  mean  that  superficial  race 
Whose  thoughts  ne'er  reach  beyond  their  free  ; 
What's  that  to  yoQ?  I  but  displease 
Sudi  ever-girlish  can  as  these. 
Virtue  can  brook  the  t|ioaght8  of  age. 
That  lasts  the  same  through  every  stage. 
Though  you  by  thne  must  sollbr  more 
Than  ever  woman  lost  before. 
To  age  is  such  indiffisrenoe  shown, 
As  if  your  foce  were  not  yonr  own. 
Were  you  ^y  Antoninus  taught  ? 
Or  is  it  native  strei^gth  of  thought, 
Thatthps,  without  concern  or  fright, 
You  view  yourself  by  Reason's  light } 

Those  eyrs,  of  so  divine  a  ray, 
What  are  they  ?  Mouldering,  mortal  clay. 
Those  featufts,  cast  in  heavenly  mould. 
Shall,  like  my  coarser  earth,  grow  old  ^ 
like  common  grass,  the  fairest  ftower 
Mvst  ioiA  the  hoary  season's  power. 

How  weak,  how  vain,  is  human  pridt ! 
thwes  mall  npon  himsetf  confide  ? 
The  wretch,  who  glories  in  his  gain, 
AAasies  heaps  on  heaps  in  vain. 
.  Why  lose  we  life  in  anxious  cares. 
To  lay  in  hoards  for  future  3rear8  ? 
Can  those  (when  tortur'd  {^disease) 
Cheer  our  sick  heart,  or  purchase  ease  f 
Can  those  prolong  one  gasp  of  breath. 
Or  calm  the  troubled  hour  of  death  ? 

What's  beauty  }  Call  ye  that  your  gwa  } 
A  fiower  that  fiides  as  soon  ail  blown. 
What's  man  in  all  hhi  boast  of  sway  ? 
Terhaps  the  tyrant  of  a  day. 

Alike  the  laws  of  life  take  place 
Through  every  branch  of  human  rsee.^ 
The  monarch  of  kog  regal  line 
Was  rais'd  lirom  dust  as  frail  as  mine. 
Can  be  pour  health  mto  bis  veins. 
Or  oooi  the  lever's  restless  pains? 
C  1.1  he  (worn  dpim  in  Nature's  course) 
Kcw-braca  his  feeble  nerves' with  fbrac? 
Cui  he  (how  vain  is  mortal  power  ?} 
^tietcb  life  beyond  the  destin'd  hour? 

Consider,  man;  weigh  'well  thy  firaoie ; 
The  king,  the  beggar,  is  the  same. 
Sustfbrm'duflali.    Each  bieathai  hb  daf » 
then  sinks  iirto  hki  wrttve  clay. 


Beneath  a  venerable  yew. 
That  in  the  lonely  church-yard  grew. 
Two  Kavens  sate.     In  solemn  croak 
Thus  one  his  hungry  friend  bespoke. 

"  Methhiks  I  scent  some  rich  repast} 
The  savour  strengthens  with  the  blast ; 
SnuflTtben,  the  promisM  feast  inhalft ; 
I  taste  the  carcase  In  the  gale. 
Near  yonder  trees,  tfie  fiirmer*s  steed. 
From  toil  and  fevcry  drudgery  freed. 
Hath  groan'd  his  last;    A  dainty  treat  ^ 
To  birds  of  taste,  delicious  meat!" 

A  Sexton,  busy  at  his  trade,  , 

To  hear  their  chat  suspends  his  spade. 
Death  struck  hhn  with  no  &rtlier  thongbt» 
Than  merely  as  the  fees  he  .brought. 
'*  Was  ever  two  ttcfa  blundering  fowls. 
In  brains  and  mannerB  less  than  owls ! 
Bkickhcads,"  says  he,  '*  learn  more  respect: 
Know  ye  on  whom  ye  thus  reflect? 
In  this  same  grave  (who  4oes  me  right. 
Most  own  the  work  is  atrong  and  tight) 
The  'squire,  that  yon  fetr  hall  possest. 
To-night  shall  lay  his  bones  at  rest 
Whence  couM  the  grass  mistaike  proceed^ 
The  'squire  was  somewhat  £it  indeed. 
Whatthen?  the  meanest  bird  of  prey         \ 
Such  want  of  senaa  could  ne'er  betray  | 
For  suns  some  difference  must  be  fauud 
(Suppose  the  smelling  organ  sound) 
In  carcasses,  (say  what  we  can) 
Or  where*s  the  digmty  of  man?" 

With  due  inspect  to  human  raoej 
The  Ravens  undertook  the  case. 
In  such  similitude  of  scent, 
Man  ne'er  could  think  reflections  mcanL 
As  epicures  extol  a  treat. 
And  saem  their  savoury  words  to  eat. 
They  prais'd  dead  horse,  luxurious  food  I 
The  venison  of  the  piesdent  brood. 

The  Sexton's  mdigoation,  mov'd. 
The  mean  comparison  repiov'd ; 
Their  undiscemirtg  palate  bhun'd^ 
Which  two4egg'd  carrion  thos  defamVL 

Reproachftil  speech  from  either  side 
The  want  of  argument  supply 'd  t 
They  rail,  revile  |  as  often  ends 
The  contest  of  disputing  friends. 

"  Hold,"  says  the  fowl;  "  since  hnmaa  ptide 
With  confutation  ne^cr  comply'd. 
Let's  state  the  cas^  and  then  refer 
The  knotty  point,  wr  taste  may  eir." 

As  thus  be  spoke,  from  out  the  mould 
An  Earth-worm,  huge  of  size,  itwoU'd 
His  monstrous  length :  they  straight  ngi^ 
To  chuse  him  as  their  referee : 
So  to  th'  ejqierienee  of  his  jaws 
ISa^h  states  the  merits  of  the  cause. 

He  paus'd ;  and,  with  a  solemn  tone, 
Thu*  made  his  sage  qpmion  Icbown : 

<^  On  carcasses  of  avery  kind 
This  maw  hath  elegantly  din'd ; 
Provoked  by  luxury  or  need. 
On  beast,  or  fowl,  or  man,  I  fted : 
Such  small  distmctioo  's  in  th«  savour* 
By  turns  I  chuse  the  fcncy'd  ftavour : 
Yet  I  must  own  (that  human  beast !) 
A  glutton  is  the  rankest  feast. 
Man,  ceasa  this  boast  i  fer  human  pridfe 
Hath  yatfimit  tnrts  t»  nuige  be^dew 
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The  prince  who  keptilw  worM  in  awo, 

The  judge  whose  dictate  fix'd  the  law, 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  great,  the  small. 

Arc  IcvellM ;  Death  confounds  them  all. 

Then  think  not  th'»t  we  reptiles  share 

Such  catcs,  such  elegance  of  fare  i 

The  only  true  and  rcul  $ood 

Of  man  was  never  vermin's  food : 

'Tis  seated  in  th*  immortal  mind ; 

Virtue  distinguishes  mankind, 

And  that  (as  yet  ne*er  harbourM  here) 

Mounts  with  the  soul  we  know  not  where. 

So,  Good-man  Sexton,  since  the  case 

Appears  with  such  a  dubious  face. 

To  neither  I  the  rause  determine, 

For  diflertettaates  pleaae  different  vennin." 


AYE  AND  NO. 

A   PABII^. 

In  Fable  all  things  hold  diaooane. 

Then  words,  nodioubt,  must  talk  of  course. 

Once  on  a  time,  near  Caimon-row, 
Two  hostile  adveita.  Aye  and  No, 
Were  hastening  to  the  6eld  of  fight. 
And  front  to  front  stood  opposite ; 
Before  each  general  join'd  the  van. 
Aye,  the  more  conrteous  knight,  began. 

'*  Stop,  peevish  particle  1  beware ! 
I'm  told  you  are  not  such  a  bear,  ' 

But  sometimes  yield  when  ofier'd  fair. 
Suffer  yon  folks  awhile  t6  tattle ; 
'Tis  we  who  must  decide  the  battle. 
Whene'er  we  war  on  yonder  stage. 
With  various  fate  and  equal  rage. 
The  nation  tremblef  at  each  blow 
That  No  gives  Ay<»,  and  Aye  gives  Noj 
Yet,  in  expensive  long  contention. 
We  gain  nor  office,  grant,  or  pension. 
Why  then  should  kinsfolks  Quarrel  thus  ? 
(For  two  of  you  make  one  of  us.) 
To  some  wise  statesman  let  us  g9, 
Where  each  his  proper  use  may  know : 
He  may  admit  two  such  commanders. 
And  make  those  wait  who  serv'd  in  Flanders. 
Let's  quarter' on  a  great  man's  tongoe, 
A  treasury  lord,  not  maister  Yonng. 
Obsequious  at  his  high  command. 
Aye  shall  march  forth  to  tax  the  land  ; 
Impeachments  No  can  best  resist. 
And  Aye  support  the  civil  list : 
Aye,  quick  as  Caosar,  wins  the  flay, 
And  No,  like  Fabins,  by  delay. 
Sometimei  in  mutual  sly  disguise. 
Let  Ayes  seem  Not,  and  Nos  seem  Ayes) 
Ayes  be  in  courts  denials  nMant, 
And  Nol  in  buhops  give  consent" 

Thus  Aye  propos'd — and,  for  reply, 
]9o,  for  the  first  tiroe»  aaswer'd  Aye. 
They  parted  with  a  thousand  kisses. 
And  fiiglil  e'traiiice  for  pay,  like  Swinei. 

>  Taken  from  the  Hiacellaaiet  published  by  Dr. 
fiwift  and  Mr.  P«ipc^ 
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DUKE  UPON  DUKE' I 

.      AN   BXCattSWT  »SW   RAr.tAD. 
TQ  THB   TUMI   OV,   CHBVY>C1IACS. 

To  lordlings  proud  I  tune  my  lay. 

Who  feast  in  howeror  hall :  ' 

Though  dukes  they  be,  to  dukes  I  saj. 

That  pride  will  have  a  falL 

Now  that  this  same  it  is  right  sooth. 

Full  plaiuly  doth  appear. 
From  what  befel  John  duke  of  Qaise', 

And  Nic  of  Lancastere  '. 

When  Richard  Cceur -de-Lion  rdgn'd, 

(Which  means  a  lion^s  heart) 
Like  him  his  barons  rag^d  and  roaPd ; 

Each  play'd  a  lion^s  part. 

A  word  and  blow  was  then  enough : 

Such  honour  did  them  prick. 
If  you  but  tum*d  your  cheek,  a  cuff; 

And,  if  your  a — se,  a  kick. 

Look  in  their  face,  they  tweak'd  your  nose. 

At  every  turn  foil  to  t ; 
Come  near,  they  trod  upon  your  toes  ; 

They  fought  from  head  to  foot. 

Of  these  the  duke  of  Lancastere 

Stood  paramount  in  pride ; 
He  kicked  and  cufPd,  and  twoak*d  and  trod 

His  foes,  and  friends  beside. 

Firm  on  his  front  his  beaver  sate ; 

So  bro^d,  it  hid  his  cbiu  ; 
For  why  ?  he  deem'd  no  man  his  mate. 

And  fear'd  to  tan  his  skin. 

With  Spanish  wool  hedy'd  his  cheek. 

With  essence oil'd  his  hair; 
No  vixen  civet-cat  so  sweet. 

Nor  could  so  scratch  and  tear. 

Bight  tall  he  made  himself  to  show. 

Though  made  full  short  by  God : 
And,  when  all  other  dukes  did  bow. 

This  dake  did  only  nod. 

Yet  courteous,  blithe,  and  debonnair. 

To  Guise*s  duke  was  he : 
Was  ever  such  a  loving  pair  ? 

How  could  ^ey  disagree  ? 

Oh,  thus  it  was :  he  lov*d  him  dear. 

And  cast  how  to  requite  him ; 
And  having  no  friend  left  but  this,  ' 

He  deemed  it  meet  to  fight  him. 

Forthwith  he  drench'd  his  desperate  quH), . '  ' ' 

And  thus  he  did  indite : 
"  This  eve  at  whist  ourself  will  play, 

"  SirBvke!  be  here  to-mght" 

^  This  humomtous  Ballad  b  ascribed  to  Mr.  Gay 
on  c6i^ecture,onIy.  It  ia  among  the  Miscellaniea 
published  by'  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope ;  is  there 
marked  as  not  the  Dean's^  and  has  never  been 
considered  as  Mr.  Fepe'8.    N, 

<  Sir  Johi^Gaife;    N, 

*  Nicholas  lord  Ledimere^  chancellor  of  the 
dntchy  of  Un«Mter.    X 

N  a 
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<<  Ah  no !  aS)  «o !"  the  gmltlta  Qtnt»    . 

Demurely  did  reply ; 
I  caonot  go,  nor  yet  can  ataad. 

So  sore  the  gont  have  I.  .  • 

The  duke  in  wrath  call'd  for  hit  steeds. 

And  fic»rcrly  dro^  them  on  j 
Lord  '  lord !  how  rattled  then  thy  atones, 

O  kingly  Ken«ngton  * ! 
All  in  a  trice  be  msh'd  on  Ghiise, 

Thrust  out  bis  lady  dear; 
He  tweaked  his  nosa,  trod  on  bis  toes, 

And  smote  him  on  the  ear. 
Bot  merit,  how  midst  of  victory 

Fate  plays  her  old  dog«trick ! 
Up  leapM  duke  John,  and  knocked  him  down, 

And  so  down  feu  duke  Nic 
Alas,  oh  Nic!  oh  Nic,  alas! 

•Right  did  thy  gossip  call  thee : 
Ai  who  should  say,  alas  the  day 

When  John  of  Guise  shall  maul  thiM ! 
For  on  thee  did  he  ckp  his  chair. 

And  on  that  chair  did  sit ; ' 
And  lo9k*d  as  if  h6  meant  therein 

To  do what  was  not  fit* 

t>  didst  thou  look,  oh,  woefol  dtike ! 

Thy  mouth  yet  durst  not  ope, 
Certes  for  foar  of  finding  there 

A  t-^  instead  of  trope. 
"  Lie  there,  thoci  eattiff  vik  !**  quoth  Grnse, 

No  sheet  is  here  to  save  thee: 
The  casement  it  is  shut  likewise; 

Beneath  my  feet  T  haVe  thee. 
••  If  thoH  bast  aught  to  speak,  speak  out," 

Then  Lancastere  did  ciy, 
*'  Knows't  thou  not  me,  nor  yet  thyself? 

Who  thou,  and  w^  am  I } 
«'  Know'st  thon  not  mc,  who  (God  be  prabM) 

Have  bimwrd  and  quarrelM  more. 
Than  all  the  line  df  Lancastere, 

That  battled  heretofore  ? 
<'  In  senates  fiim>d  for  many  •  speedy 

And  (what  som6  awe  must  ^ve  ye, 
Though  laid  thus  low  beneath  thy  bnmdk) 

Still  of  the  eooncil  privy ; 
•'  Still  of  the  dutefttf  cbjanceUor : 

Dttroitelifelhaveiti 
And  turn,  as  now  thon  dost  on  me. 

Mine  a— e  on  them  that  gave  it.*' 
Bat  now  the  servants'they  rushM  in  j 

And  duke  Nic,  up  leaped  he : 
'</  I  will  not  cope  against  such  odds. 

But,  Guise  1  ril  fight  with  thee: 
««  To  mbrrov  with  thee  urill  1  fight 

Under  the  grosn-wood  tree.*' 
"  No,  not  to  morrow,  but  tonight,** 

(Qnotb  Guise)  -  V\\  fight  with  thfa.« 

Aad  wm  the  Son  decltniiv  km 

Bestreak'd  witb  blood  the  skiet ;  ' 

When,  witb  bit  sword  at  eaddle-bew. 

Rode  forth  the  valiant  Qnite. 
^ttll  gently  prancM  he  o*er  the  lawn* 

Oft  roird  bis  eyes  around, 
Sad  from  the  stirrup  itretcVd  to  fM 

Wh»  was  not  to  be  fomid. 

«  Loid  LechiMrt  Ured  ai  Camden-hotue,  near 
lUMiostM.    K 


Vmg  hvaadishMhethebMem  «tr» 

Long  look'd  the  field  all  o'er.- 
At  length  he  spy'd  the  merry  men  bfovii. 

And  eke  the  ooacb  and  four. 
Fitxn  out  the  boot  bold  Nicholas 

Did  wave  bis  wand  so  white. 
As  pointing^out  the  gloomy  glade 

Wherein  he  nseant  to  fight 
All  in  that  dreadful  hour  so  calm 

Was  lAncastere  to  see. 
As  if  he  n>eant  to  Uke  the  air. 

Or  only  take  a  fee : 
And  so  he  did— for  to  New  Court 

His  rolling  wheels  did  nin} 
Not  that  he  shunn'd  the  donbtftil  strife ; 

But  butintu  must  be  done. 
Back  in  the  dark,  by  Brompton-park, 

He  tum'd  op  through  the  Gore ! 
So  slunk  to  Camden-house  so  high. 

All  in  his  coach  and  four> 
Mean-while  duke  Gjuise  did  fret  and  fume; 

A  sight  it  was  to  See, 
Benumbed  beneath  the  evening' dew 

Under  the  green-wood  t«e. 
iTien,  wet  and  weary, .  home  be  for^,  . 

Sore  muttering  all  the  way, 
"  The  day  I  meet  him,  Nic  shall  me 

The  cudgel  of  that  day. 
"  Mean  time  on  every  pissing-post 

Paste  we  this  recreant*s  name. 
So  that  each  pisscr-by  shall  read. 

And  piss  against  the  same.'* 
Now  God  preserve  ou^  gracious  king, 

And  grant  his  nobles  ail 
May  learn  this  lesson  from  duke  Nje, 

Thtt  pridg  will  kav€  a/ail  J 


DIOKE. 

A  rASTOSAL  TRAGfST. 

Sunt  I 


S^it  et  imustA  lege  reiicu  Venus. 

TibulL  £leg.  t.  libi  t 


DRAMATIC  PERSONS 

MEN. 

£irander  under  the  name  of  hfddtu 

Clean  theg. 

Shepherds. 

WOMEN.  ' 

Dhne  underthe  name  of  Alexk^ 
Parihenuu 

SCBHS,  AllCADU* 


ACTL    SCENE  L 

A  pliUB,  et  the  foot  of  a  steep  craggy 

]>IONI.      LAOXA. 
tdlVftA* 

Why  dost  thon  fly  me  ?  Stay,  uthappy  firir. 
Seek  not  these  horrid  caverns  of  deapeir ; 
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To  trace  thyltcps^llwiiMaiiigbtair  I  bore, 
Tirad  the  brown  desert,,  and  uoihelter'd.moor : 
1  brce  times  the  Urk  has  ming  his  matin  lay. 
And  rose  on  dewy  wing  to  meet  the  day. 
Since  first  I  found  thee,  strrtch'd  in  {Mrnsive  mood. 
Where  laurels  border  Ladon*s  «lver  flood. 

DIOKI. 

O,  let  my  soul  with  grateful  thanks  o'erilow ! 
'Tis  to  thy  hand  my  daily  life  I  owe. 
Like  the  weak  lamb,  you  raisM  me  from  the  plain, 
Too  faint  to  bear  bleak  winds  and  beating  rain; 
Each  day  I  share  thy  bowl  and  clean  repast, 
Each  night  thy  roof  defiends  the  chilly  blast. 
But  Tab  is  all  thy  friendship,  Yaia  thy  care ; 
Forget  a  wretch  abandon'd  to  detpur. 

LAVRA. 

Despair  will  fly  thee,  when  thott  shalt  impart 
Th«  fatal  secret  that  tormunts  thy  heart; 
Disclose 'thy  sorrows  to  my  faithful  car. 
Instruct  tbeie  eyes  to  give  thee  tear  for  tear. 
Love,  lore's  the  cause ;  our  foresU  spaak  thy  flame. 
The  rocks  have  learot  to  sigh  Evander's  name. 
If  fauitering  sbama  thy  bashful  tongue  restram. 
If  thou  hast  lookM,  and  blush'd^  aad  sigh'd  in  rain; 
Say,  in  what  grove  thy  lovely  shepherd  strays, 
Tell  me  what  mountains  warble  with  his  lays; 
Thither  I'll  speed  me,  and  with  movinv  art 
Draw  fofi  conftssions  from  his  melting  heart, 

moHt. 
Thy  generous  care  has  touch*d  my  lecret  woe. 
Love  bids  these  scalding  tears  incessant  flow. 
Ill-fated  lore!  O  say,  ye  sylvan  maids. 
Who  range  wide  forests  and  sequester'd  shades, 
Say  where  Evander  bkd,  point  out  the  ground 
That  ytt  is  purple  with  the  savage  wound. 
Yonder  he  lies;  I  hear  the  bird  of  pwy ; 
High  o'er  those  cUffii  the  raven  whags  hk  way ; 
Hark  how  he  cioaks  1  he  scents  the  murder  near. 

0  Diay  no  greedy  beak  his  visage  teer! 

Shield  him,  ye  Cupidsi  strip  the  Paphian  giove. 
And  strow  un&diog  myrtle  o^er  my  Wve  ! 
Down,  heaving  heart.    . 

LaUSA. 

— The  moansAil  tale  disclose. 

niOMK. 

Let  not  my  tears  intrude  on  thy  repose. 
Yet  if  thy  friendship  still  the  oanse  request ; 
ril  speak,  though  sorrow  rend  my  labouring  breast 
Know  then,  fiur  shepherdess,  no  honest  swain 
Taught  me  the  duties  of  the  peaoef^l  plain ; 
Unas*d  to  sweet  content,  no  flocks  1  keep, 
Kor  browmng  goaU  that  overhang  the  steep. 
Born  where  Orch<»kenos'  proud  turrets  shine, 

1  trace  my  birth  from  long  illustrious  Ime, 
Why  *as  I  trained  amidst  Arcadia's  court? 
liDve  ever  revels  m  that  gay  resort 
Whene'er  Evander  p^  my  smitten  heart 
Heav*d  frequent  sight,  and  Mt  unusual  smart 
AM  badst  tlHW  eeen  with  what  sweet  grace  he 

mov*d! 
Yet  why  that  wish?  for  Uwm  tiw  had  lev U 

KAUSA. 

Distrust  me  not  I  thy  secret  wrongs  impart 

nioNi. 
Forgive  the  sallies  of  a  breilRng  heart 
EvawWfe  sighs  Us  oratnal  flame  conft^ 
The  growing  pasiioo  labooed  hi  tail  hmit  i 


To  me  he  came  \  my  heart  with  rapture  sprung, 
To  see  the  blushes,  when  his  fauitering  tongue 
First  said,  "  I  love."     My  eyes  conbcui  rweal. 
And  plighted  vows  o«r  fiiithful  passion  seal :  ^ 
Where's  now  the  lovely  you^ ;  he's  lo^t,  he's  slain, 
Andthe^e  corse  lies  breathless  on  the  plain ! 

Tj^unA. 
Ar«  thus  the  hopes  of  constant  lovers  paid  ? 
If  thu»— ye  powers,  from  love  defend  the  maid  I 

nioM&i 
Now  have  twelve  mornings  warm'd  the  purple  east, 
Sincemydear  hunter  rouz*d  the  tusky  beast;  , 
Swift  flew  the  foaming  monster  through  the  wood. 
Swift  as  the  wfaad,  his  eager  steps  pursued  : 
TVas  then  the  savage  tum'd ;  then  fell  the  youth» 
And  his  dear  blood  distainM  the  barbarous  tooth. 

LAUSA. 

Was  there  none  near?  na  ready  snccpur  found  ? 
Nor  healing  herb  to  stanch  the  spoutmg  wound  ? 

nioMi. 
In  vain  tlnongh  pathless  woods  the  hunters  crost. 
And  sought  wi^  anuoas  e)re  their  master  lost;     - 
In  vain  their  frequent  hollows  echo'd  shrill. 
And  his  lov'd  name  was  sent  from  hill  to  hill ; 
Evander  hears  you  not     He's  lost,  he's  slain. 
And  the  pale  corse  lies  breathless  on  the  plain. 

lausa.  • ' 

Has  yet  no  ck>wn  (who,  wandering  from  the  way. 
Beats  every  bush  to  raise  the  lamb  astray) 
Observ'd  the  fatal  spot? 

nioNs. 

O,  if  ye  pass 

Where  purple  mnrderxlyes  the  withered  grass. 

With  pious  finger  gently  close  his  eyes. 

And  let  bis  grartf  with  decent  verdure  rise.  \W€^ 

LAURA. 

Behold  the  turtle,  who  has  lost  her  mate ; 
Awhile  with  drooping  wing  she  mourns  his  fate  j 
Sullen,  awhile  she  seeks  the  darkest  grovq^ 
And  cooing  meditates  the  murder*d  dove  ; 
But  time  tiie  rueful  image  wears  away, 
Again  she's  cheer'd,  again  she  seeks  the  day. ' 
Spare  then  thy  beauty,  and  no  longer  pine. 

«  DIONS. 

Yet  sure  some  turtle's  love  has  equal'd  mine. 
Who,  whcatiie  hawk  hath  snatch'd  her  mate  away^' 
Hath  never  known  the  glad  return  of  day.  ' 

When  my  fond  fother  saw  my  faded  <g^, 
And  on  my  livid  cheek  the  roses  die ; 
When  catching  sighs  my  wasted  bosom  mcMd, 
lMy  looks,  my  sighs,  confirmM  hhn  that  I  lov'd. 
He  knew  not  that  Evander  was  ihy  flame, 
Evander  dead!  my  passkm  still  the  same  I 
He  came,  lie  threaten'd ;  with  paternal  tway,, 
Cleanthes  nam'd,  a»(  flx'd  the  nuptial  day : 
O  cruel  kindness !  too  severely  piest ! 
1'  scorn  h&s  honours,  and  his  wealth  detest 

LAmtA. 

How  rain  If  foree  1  Juwe  ne'er  can  be  comqMU'd.    . 

OtOHX. 

Tbengh  boud  my  duty,  yet  my  heart  rebelled. 
One  night,  when-sleep  had  husb'd  all  busy  spies^ 
And  the  pale  Moon  had  jouroey'd  half  the  skies,    ■ 
Softly  I  rase  aad  dress*d ;  with  silept  tread* 
Unbarr'd  thegatsi,  cad  tn  these  iMnnitaiBifled. 
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Here  let  me  soothf  the 'melancholy  hours ! 
Close  me,  ye  woods,  within  your  twilight  bowers ! 
Where  my  calm  soul  may  settled  sorrow  know. 
And  no  Clean thc«  interrupt  my  woe 
With  importuning  love — 

IMclanc/toly  music  is  heard  at  a  disianee. 

On  yonder  plain 
A<lvancc8  slow  «  melancholy  train ; 
Black  cypress  boughs  their  drooping  heads  adorm 

Alas !  Menalcas  to  his  grave  is  borne. 

Behold  the  victim  of  Parthenia's  pride  t     > 

He  saw,  he  sigh'd,  be  iovM,  was  soom*d,  and  dyM. 

DIOKE. 

Where  dwells  this  beauteous  tyrant  of  the  plains  ? 
Where  may  1 6ee  her  > 

•      ^   TAPS  A. 

Ask  the  siehing  swaint. 

They  best  can  speak  the  conquests  of  her  eyes; 
Whoever  sees  her,  loves;  who  loves  her,  dies. 

DfOWS. 

Perhaps  untimely  fate  her  flame  hath  cross'd, 
And  she,  like  me»  hath  her  Evander  lotL 
How  my  soul  pities  her! 

LAURA. 

If  pity  move 

Your  generous  bosoin,  pity  those  who  love. 
There  late  arriv'd-among  onr  sylvan  race 
A  stranger  shepherd,  who  with  lonely  pace 
Visits  those  mountain-pines  at  dawn  of  day. 
Where  oft  Partheaia  takes  her  early  way 
To  ronze  the  chase ;  mad  with  his  amorous  pain, 
He  stops  anil  raves ;  then  sullen  walks  again. 
Parthenia'sname  is  borne  by  passing  gales. 
And  talking  bills  repeat  it  to  Uie  dales. 
Come,  let  us  from  this  vale  of  sorrow  go, 
Kor  let  the  mournful  scene  prolong  thy  woe. 

[Extunt. 
SCENE  IP. 


Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses  (cfowned  with  gar- 
lands of  cypress  and  yew)  bearing  the  body  of 
Menaloas. 

1  sninisRD. 
Here  gently  rest  the  cone— With  fisultering  breath 
Thus  spake  Menalcas  on  the  verge  of  death : 
"  Belov'd  Palemon,  hear  a  dying  fnend; 
See,  where  yon  hillk  with  craggy  brows  ascend, 
Low  in  the  valley  where  the  mountain  grows. 
There  first  I  saw  her,  there  began  my  woes. 
When  I  am  cold,  may  there  this  clay  be  laid ! 
There  olUai  strays  the  dear,  the  cruel  maid  $ 
There,  as  she  walks,  perhaps  yonMl  hear  her  say, 
(While  a  kind  gushing  tear  shall  force  its  way) 
*  How  oould  my  stubborn  heart  relentless  prove  } 
Ah,  poor  Menalcas— all  thy  fault  was  love  !*' 

8  SBSPBBaBb 

When  pitying  lions  o'er  a  carcase  groan, 
And  hungry  tigers  bleeding  kids  bemoan; 
When  the  lean  wolf  laments  the  mangled  sheep  ; 
Then  shall  Pwrtbenia  o^er  Manalcas  v^ep. 

1  sHBrasan. 
When  fainish'd  panthers  seek  ^Mtr  morning  ted. 
And  monsters  roar  alongf  the  desert  wood; 

'  This  and  the  following  scene  are  ibnaed  vpdD 
the  ttOTtl  of  MarecJU'iD  DonQiuote* 


When  hissing  vipehi  rustle  through  the  brake. 
Or  in  the  path-way  rears  the  sp<»ckled  snake ; 
The  wary  swain  th'  j^pproaching  peril  spies, 
And  through  some  distant  road  securely  flies. 
Fly  then,  ye  swains,  from  beauty's  surer^woond. 
Such  was  the  fate  our  poor  Menalcas  found  1 

2  SflSPHERD. 

What  shepherd  does  notnioura  Menalcas  sUin! 
KilPd  by  a  barbarous  woman's  proud  disdaiu ! 
Whoe'er  attempts  to  bend  her  scornful  mind. 
Cries  to  the  deserts,  and  pursues  the  wind. 

1  sVEHican. 
With  every  grace  Menalcas  was  eodow'd. 
His  merits  da«zlc^  all  the  syhan  crowd. 
If  yon  would  know  his  pipe's  melodious  sound. 
Ask  all  the  Echoes  of  these  hills  around, 
Por  they  have  learnt  his  strains ;  who  shall  rehearse 
The  strength,  the  cadence  of  his  tuneful  verse  ? 
Go,  read  those  lofty  poplars ;  there  you'll  find 
Some  tender  sonnet  grow  on  every  rind. 

3  SHZFHBRD. 

Yet  what  avaib  his  skill?  Parthenia  flies. 
Can  merit  hope  success  in  woman's  eyes  ? 

1  sirzpniao. 

Why  was  Parthenia  form'd  of  softest  mould  ? 
Why  does  her  heart  such  savage  nature  hold  ? 
O  ye  kind  gods !  or  all  her  charms  ef&ce. 
Or  tame  her  heart— so  spare  the  shepherd  i^ace. 

2  sBspHsan. 

As  fade  the  flowers  whic^  on  the  grave  1  cast; 
So  may  Parthenia's  transient  beauty  waste  I 

1  SRSpasan. 
What  woman  ever  counts  the  fleeting  yeare. 
Or  sees  the  wrinkle  which  her  forehead  wsus  > 
Thinkmg  her  features  never  shall  decay. 
This  swiin  she  scorns,  from  that  she  turas  away. 
But  know,  as  when  the  rose  her  bud  unfolds. 
Awhile  each  breast  the  short-nv'd  fragrance  hdds  ; 
Wheii  the  dry  sUlk  lets  drop  her  shrivel'd  pride. 
The  lovely  ruin's  ever  thrown  aside. 
So  shaU  Parthenia  be. 

12  SHBPBzan. 
—See,  she  appears. 
To  boast  her  spoils,  and  triumph  in  our  teats, 

SCENE  nr. 

Parthenia  appears  from  the  mountain. 
PART8BMA,  saBPflBans. 
1  srieraERn. 
Why  this  way  dost  thou  turn  thy  baneful  eyes^ 
Peroreious  baiiiUsk>  Lo !  there  he  lies: 
There  lies  the  youth  thy  cursed  beauty  slew; 
See,  at  thy  presence,  how  he  bleeds  anew  I 
Look  down,  enjoy  thy  murder. 

PARTBBKra. 

— Spare  my  fome; 
I  come  to  clear  a  viipn's  injur'd  name. 
If  Pm  abnailisk,  thednngerfly. 
Shun  the  swift  glances  of  my  venom*d  eye  e 
If  I'm  a  muideter,  why  approach  ye  near, 
And  to  the  dagger  lay  your  bosom  bare .' 


What  heart  is.proof  aganist  that  foce  divine  f 
Love  lil  not  jn  our  power. 
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<— 1«  love  in  inii\6  ? 
If  e'er  1  trified  with  a  tbepherd's  pain, 
<>r  with  false  hope  hii  paMk»n  strove  to  gain ; 
Then  might  you  justly  curse  my  savage  mmd, 
Then  might  you  rank  me  with  the  serpent  kind : 
Bnt  I  ne»er  tri6ed  with  a  shepherd's  pain. 
Nor  with  ialse  hope  his  passion  strove  to  gam : 
*Tu  to  his  rash  pursuit  he  owes  his  £ste  j 
I  was  bot  cruel  ^  he  was  ohstinate.  . 

1   SHEraRRD. 

Hear  this,  ye  sighing  shepherds,  and  defpair, 
Unhajipy  Lycidas,  thy  hour  is  near !  [doom. 

Since  the  same  barbarous  hand  hath  sign'd  ihy 
We'll  lay  tttea  ia  our  lovM  Menalcas'  tomb. 

rAaTIlBHlA. 

Why  will  intruding  man  my  peace  destroy  ? 
Let  me  content  and  solitude  enjoy ; 
Freewatlboni;  my  freedom  to  maintain. 
Early  I  sought  the  unambitious  plain. 
Most  women's  weak  resolves,  like  ireeds,  will  ply, 
{Shake  with  each  breath,  and  bend  with  every  sigh ; 
Mine,  lik«  an  oak,  whose  firm  rooto  deep  descend, 
Kor  breath  of  love  can  shake,  nor  sigh  can  bend. 
If  y«  unhappy  Lycidas  would  save ; 
€lo  seek  him,  lead  him  to  Menalcas'  grave; 
Forbid  his  eyes  with  flowing  grief  to  rain, 
like  him  Menalcas  wept,  but  wept  in  vain : 
Bid  him  his  heartrOooMmlng  groans  give  o'er : 
Tell  him,  I  heard  such  piercing  gromis  before, 
And  heard  unmov'd.    O  Lycidas,  be  wise, 
Prevent  thy  late.— Lo !  there  Menalcas  Ucs. 

1  sDEPnaftD. 
Kow  an  the  melancholy  rites  ore  paid,    ' 
And  o'er  his  grave  the  weeping  marble  laid ;    ' 
Let's  seek  our  charge;  the  ik>cks,  di^-per8ing  wide, 
WhiUn  with  moving  fleece  the  mountain's  side. 
Trust  not,  ye  swains,  the  lightning  of  her  eye. 
Lest  ye,  like  him,  should  love,  despair,  and  die. 
[Freunt  shcpherdty  Sfc,    Parlhenia  remains  in  a  me- 
laneholy  posture,  looking  on  the  grave  of  Menalcas. 

ENTER   LYCIPAS. 

SCENE  IV. 

LYCIDAS,   PABTIIEMIA. 
tVClDAS. 

^ei|  shall  Ihy  steps  have  rest  ?  thro'  all  the  wood. 
And  by  the  winding  banks  of  Ladon's  fiood, 
I  sought  my  love.    O  say,  ye  skipping  fawns, 
(Who  range  entangled  shades  and  daisy'd  lawns) 
If  yeliave  seen  heir  I  say,  ye  warbling  race, 
(Who  mewsofe  on  swyft  wiug  th'  aerial  space. 
And  view  below  hills,  dales,  and  distant  shores) 
Wheic  shall  1  find  h^  whom  my  soul- adores ! 

SCENE  "V. 

LTClDAf,  JPASTBE^IIA,  filOKE,   LAVftA. 

iDione  antf  loMra  «<  a  cfislaffce. 

LTCmAS. 

What  do  I  see?  No.    Phncy  mocta  my  eyei, 
And  bids  the  dear  delndmg  vision  rise. 
'Tissbe.    My  spffaginj?  heart  her  presence  «Belf. 
See,  vnMtnte  LyoidM  hofora  the«  kMels. 

{Kneeling  to  ParOenuu 
Why  wiU  Partbeoia  torn  her  fiue  away  ? 


rARTHSMlA. 

Who  calls  Parthenia  ?  hah! 

[She  itarts  from  her  melancholy  ;  and,  seeing  UjcuJas^ 
fixes  into  the  tcootU 

LYCIDAS. 

Slay,  virgin,  stay. 

0  wing  my  feet,  kind  Love !  See,  see,  she  bounds. 
Fleet  as  the  mountain  roe,  when  prest  by  hounds. 

[He  pursues  her,  JJione  faints  in  the  arms  of  lanra, 

LAtlRA. 

What  means  this  trembling?   All  her  colour  flics. 
And  lifu  lit  quite  unstrung.     Ah !  lift  thy  eyes,     i 
And  answer  me;  speak,  speak,  'tis  T-aura  calls. 
Speech  ha9  forsook  her  lips.— She  faints,  she  falls ! 
Fan  her,  ye  Zephyrs,  with  your  balmy  breath, 
And  bi^g  her  quickly  from  the  shades  of  Deatli . 
Blow,  ye  cool  gales.     Sec,  see,  the  forest  shakes  . 
With  coming  whids !  she  breathes,  sh6  moves,  slie 
wakes! 

niONE. 
Ah,  false  Evander ! 

LAirSA. 

—Calm  thy  sobbing  breast. 
Say,  what  new  sorrow  has  thy  heart  opprest  ? 

piOMB. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  hi^  sighs  and  suppliant  tone  ? 
Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pitying  mountain  groan  ? 
Didst  thou'ttot  see  him  bend  his  suppliant  knee  } 
llios  in  my  happy  days  he  knelt  to  me. 
And  ponr'd  forth  all  his  soul !  See  how  he  strains. 
And  lessens  to  the  sight  o'er  yonder  plains,  i 

To  keep  the'fanr  in  view !  Run,  virgin,  nm. 
Hear  not  his  vows;  1  heard,  and  was  undone  t 

^  iJkURA. 

Jjct  not  imaginary  terrours  fright 
Some  dark  delusion  swims  before  thy  sight 
I  saw  Parthcuia  from  tlie  mountaia's  brow. 
And  Lycidas  with  prostrate  duty  bow ; 
Swift,  as  the  falcon's  wing,  I  saw  her  fly, 
And  heard  the  cavern  to  his  groans  reply. 
Why  stream  thy  tears  for  sorrows  not  thy  own  ? 

niOHB. 

Oh !  where  are  honour,  faith,  and  justice,  flown  ? 
Peijur'd  Evander ! 

LAURA. 

-^^-Death  has  laid  him  low. 
Touch  not  tlie  mournful  string  that  wakes  thy  woe. 

BtOKl. 

1  That  amorous  swain,  whom  Lycidas  you  name, 
(Whose  faithless  bosom  feels  another  flame) 
Is  mv  once  kind  Evander— yes — 'twa^  he. 
He  lives^-bnt  lives,  aias !  no  more  for  me. 

LAURA. 

Let  not  thy  frantic  wqrds  confess  despair. 

niOHB. 

What,  know  I  not  his  voice,  his  mien,  his  air  ? 
Yes,  1  that  treacherous  voice  with  joy  believ'i^ 
That  voice,  that  mien,  that  air,  my  soul  deceiv'd. 
If  my  dear  shepherd  love  the  lawns,  and  glades, 
With  him  I'll  range  the  lawns,  and  seek  the  shad^ 
With  him  through  solitary  deserts  rove. 
But  could  he  kave  me  for  another  love  } 
O  base  ingratitude ! 

LAURA.  ^ 

——Suspend  thy  grief. 
And  let  my  fnendly  counsel  brin^  relief 
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To  thy  desponding  soul.    Parthenia's  ear 
Is  barr'd  for  ever  to  the  lover's  prayer ; 
Evander  couvts  disdain,  he  follows  scorn, 
And  in  the  passing  winds  his  vows  are  borne. 
Soon  will  he  find  that  all  in  vain  he  strove 
To  tame  hpr  bosom  j  then  bis  former  lore 
Shall  wake  his  soul ;  thm  will  he  sighing  blame 
His  heart  inconstant,  and  his  perjur*d  flame; 
Then  shall  he  at  Dione's  feet  implore, 
lament  his  broken  faith,  and  change  no  more. 

DIONB. 

Perhaps  this  cruel  nsrmph  well  knows  to  feign 
Forbidding  speech,  coy  looks,  and  cold  disdain, 
To  raise  his  passion.     Snch  are  female  arts, 
To  hold  in  safer  snifes  inconstant  hearU  1 

LAURA.  ' 

Parthenia^s  breast  is  steel'd  with  real  scorn. 

moNR. 
And  dost  thou  think  Evander  will  rctorh? 

LAUBA. 

Forego  thysc3^,  lay  all  thy  robes  aside. 
Strip  off  thcbc  ornaments  of  female  pride ; 
llie  shephel-d^s  vest  must  hide  thy  graceful  air, 
WitH  the  bold  manly  sCep  a  swain  appear ; 
Tlten  with  Rvander  may'st  thou  rpi.^  tniUbown^ 
Then  let  thy  tender  elegance  be  sbowtt-; 
Then  the  now  fury  of  his  heart  cxmtrd!, 
And  with  Diotte's  sufferings  toucb  hiifr  souL 

DIOHB.      . 

Sv^et  as  refreshing  dews,  or  summfr  ^bowers, 
To  the  lonl  parching  thirst  of  drooping  (towers  ; 
Grateful  as  fanning  gales  to  fainting  swains. 
And  soft  as  trickling  balm  to  bleeding  paiQS ; 
Snch  are  thy  words.    The  sex  sball  be  t^ifgn'd, 
No  more  shall  braided  gold  these  treses  bind ; 
The  shepherd's  garb  the  woman  shall  t'isgnise.' 
If  he  has  lost  all  love,  nay  firfendship's  tyes 
Unite  me  to  his  heart ! 

LAHRA 

Go,  prosperons  maid, 

May  smiling  Love  thy  faithful  wbbi-s  aid  1 
Be  BOW  AJexis  callU    Wit>  thee  rU  rove. 
And  watch  thy  wanderer  thro'  the  maay  grove : 
Let  me  be  honoured  with  a  stster^s  name ; 
For  thee,  I  feel  a  more  than  sister's  flame. 

DTUNS. 

Perliaps  my  shepherd  has  o«tstript  her  haste. 
Think'st  than,  when  out  of  sight,  she  flew  so  fiiit  ? 
One  sudden  glance  might  turn  her  savafe  mind ; 
May  she  like  Daphne  fly,  nor  look  behind^ 
MainUio  her  scorn,  his  eager  flame  ^espise» 
Nor  view  Evander  with  Dione's  eyes ! 


ACT  a    SCENE  h 

t^ycidas  lying  on  the  grave  of  Menalcas. 

LYCIDAS. 

Waiw  Shalt  these  seajding  fooatains  cease  to  0<Mr  ? 

How  long  will  life  aoitain  this  load  of  woe  > 

Why  glows  the  mom  ?  Roll  back,  thou  source  of 

light, 
And  feed  my  sorrows  with  eternal  night 
Come,  sable  Death  1  give,  giveibe  welcome  stroke; 
The  rav«m  calls  tlwe  fropB  yen  blasted  oak* 


What  pious  rare  ny  ilhistfol  fid  shall  dosel 
What  decent  hand  my  Iroeen  limbs  compote  I 
O  l|appy  shepherd,  free  from  anxious  pains, 
Who  now  art  wandering  in  the  sif^faiag  plaiBt 
Of  Uest  Elysium;  where  in  myrtle  groves 
Enaswrar'd  ghosts  bemoan  their  former  lorei. 
Open,  then  silent  grave;  fnr  lo !  I  come 
To  meet  Menalcas  in  the  fragrant  gloom ; 
There  shall  my  bosom  bom  with  fHendship^  fkme» 
The  same  our  passion,  and  our  ftte  the  same; 
There,  like  two  nightingaleson  neighbouriiigboaghs. 
Alternate  strains  shall  mourn  our  frustrate  wowa. 
But  if  cold  Death  should  close  Paitheiiia'a  eye. 
And  should  her  beauteous  form  coma  gUding  by  } 
Friendship  would  soon  in  jealous  iear  be  U>rt, 
And  kindling  hate  pursue  Thy  rival  ghost 

SCENE"  tr. 
Lycidas,  Dione  in  a  shepi^rd*s  habit* 

!. ire  IDAS 

Hah !  who  comes  here }  Turn  hence,  be  timely  wise ; 
Trust  not  thy  ^afetj'  to  Parthcnla's  eyes. 
As  from  the  bearing  falcon  flie^  the  dove. 
So,  wing*d  with  fear,  Parthenia  flies  from  krve. 

DIOKB. 

If  in  these  rales  the  fatal  beauty  stmy , 
From  the  eold 'marble  rise ;  )et*ehsete  iftray. 
Why  lie  yon  panting,  like  the  amtllen  deer  ? 
Trust  net  thedangtsrs  which  yon  bid  me  feer. 

I.YCIDAf. 

Bid  the  lur*d  larV,  whom  tangling  net«  surprise. 
On  soaring  pinion  rove  the  spacious  skies ; 
Bid  the  eag*d  linoet  range  the  leafy  grove ; 
Then  bid  fl»y  captive  heart  get  loose  Ikmn  knre. 
The  snares  of  I^Mh  arp  oVr  me.  Heaoe !  beware  \ 
Lest  you  should  see  her,  and)  like  nut,  deqiair. 

DIONS. 

No.     Let  her  conrie;  and  seek  this  vale*8  recess^ 
In  all  the  beauteous  neglitrence  of  dress  j*" 
Though  Cupid  send  a  shaft  in  every  glance. 
Though  all  the  Graces  in  her  step  advance. 
My  heart  can  stand  it  all.    Be  firm,  my  breast ; 
Th'  ensnaring  oath,  the  broken  vow  detest : 
That  flame,  which  other  charms  hare  power  to  move, 
O  give  it  not  the  larred  name  of  Idre! 
Tis  petjory,  frauds  a|id  mediuted  lies. 
Love's  seat»l  in  the  soul,  atwl  never  dies. 
What  then  avail  her  charms  ?  My  constant  heart 
Shall  gaze  secure,  and  mock  a  second  dart. 

trctnAs. 
Bat  you,  perhaps,  a  happier  ftte  havelbmid, 
And  the  tame  hand  that  gave,  now  beale  the  wound. 
Or  i^rt  thou  left  abandon'd  tmd  Ibrioni, 
A  wretah,  Uke  me,  the  ^port  Of  piide'  and  seom  ? 

nioifB.  •. 
O  tell  me,  shepherd,'  hath  thy  faithless  maid. 
False  to  her ir(w,  thyflatter'd  ho^ betrayed? 
BU  her  amaeth  speech  engage  Uiee  to  believe  ? 
Did  she  protest  mid  swear,  amd  then  deceive  ? 
Such  are  tt^  pangi  I  feel  i 

£TCm4S« 

— — Tl*  iBMRh^y  fair 
Contemns  mymiiMifi,  aaddkidima  to  hear. 
Let  meaner-heafitiee,  leamM  in  female  snares. 
Entice  the  svate  wHh  helf*eonsentis«  aisi^; 
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SqcIi  Tulpr  •Tt^ne^er  aid  h«r  eonqncriag  €]nM» 
AihI  yat,  wbttc'er  sb«  turns,  m  loyer  sighs. 
Vain  M  tlie  steady  constancy  you  boast  ^ 
Al]  othec  love  at  sight  df  hrr  it  lost 

DIONS. 

True  cortstaney  no  time,  no  power,  can  mo-re. 
He  that  hath  known  to  qbange,  neVr  knew  to  1ot*< 
Though  the  dear  autlior  of  my  hapless  flame 
Pursue  another ;  still  my  hearths  the  tame. 
Am  I  for  ewr  left  ?  (excuse  these  tears) 
llay  your  kind  friendship  soften  all  my  cares ! 

tTCIDAS. 

What  comfort' can  a  wretch,  lilR  me,  bestow? 

DIOME.  .    . 

He  best  can  pity  who  hath  felt  the  woew 

IVetDAS. 

Since  different  ob)ecU  have  o\tT  souls  possest, 
^o  rival  fears  our  friendship  shall  molest. 

DIOKR. 

Come,  let  ns  leare  the  shade  of  these  brown  hills, 
And  drive  our  Bocks  beside  the  streaming  riiU. 
Should  the  fair  tyrant  to  these  vales  return, 
How  would  thy  brbast  with  double  fury  bum  ! 
Go  hence,  and  seek  thy  p«:ac«. 

SCENE  liL 

LYCIDAS,   DIONE,  LAURA. 


^Fly,  fly  this  place; 

Beware  of  love ;  the  proudvst  of  her  race 
This  way  approaches :  fi  om  among  the  pines, 
'U'here  from  the  steep  the  winding  path  declines, 
I  saw  the  nymph  descend. 

LYCIDAS. 

——She  comes,  she  comes; 
Fmm  her  the  passing  Zephyrs  steal  perfumes. 
As  from  the  violet's  bank  with  odours  sweet 
Breathes  every  gale;  spring  blooms  beneath  her 

fet^ 
Yes,  'tis  my  fairest ;  here  she's  wont  to  rove. 

tAURA. 

Say,  by  wbai signs  I  might  have  known  thy  love? 

.      ITCIDAS. 

My  love  is  fairer  than  the  snowy  breast 
Of  the  tall  swan,  whose  proudly  swelling  chest 
Divides  the' wave;  her. tresses,  loose  behind, 
Flay  on  her  neck,  and  wanton  in  the  wind; 
The  rising  binshes,  which  her  cheek  o*ers|nttad. 
Are  opening  roses  in  tbe  lily's  bed. 
Know*gt  thott  Paitlwnia  ? 


^Wretched  «i  tha  tbTe 

Who  serves  such  pride  I  Behold  Menalcas'  grave  1 
Yet  if  Alexis  and  this  sighing  swain 
'Wish  to  behold  the  tyrant  of  the  plain, 
Itt  nt  behind  Ihcie  myrtles*  twining  arms 
Retiia  unseen ;  from  thence  survey  her  chamil. 
Wild  as  the  chanting  thmsh  upon  the  spray, 
M  «na's  approach,  sha  swiftly  flics  awav, 
ISka  the  yoong  hare,  Pve  seen  the  paatn 
Slsp>  lislni,  r«B|  «f  evwy  wiml  afiaiil. 


And  wilt  thou  never  from  thy  vows  depart  ? 
Shcpherdy  beware— now  foctiCy  thy  heart. 

[To  Dhne, 
[Lycidaif  Diane,  and  Laura,  Tetire  hehbtd  tkt  bought* 

'     SCENE  IV. 

rARTHlNIA,    ircinAS,  DlONt,   LA17aA. 
fAaTBlMlA. 

This  melancholy  scene  demands  a  groan. 
Hah  1  what  inscription  maiks'the  weeping  stone  ? 
"  O  power  of  beauty !  here  Menatcas  lieS^ 
Gaze  not,  ye  shephenis,  on  Parthenia's  eyes  !'* 
Why  did  Heaven  form  me  with  sucl^polish'd  cart  J 
Why  past  ray  features  in  a  mould  so  fair  ? 
If  blooming  beauty  was  a  blessing  meant, 
Why  are  my  sighing  hours  deny'd  content  ? 
The<lowny  peach,  that  glows  with  sunny  dyts. 
Feeds  the  black  snail,  and  lures  voracious  ffies; 
The  juicy  pear  invites  the  feather'd  kind. 
And  pecking  finches  scoop  the  golden  rind ; 
'But  beauty  suffers  more  pernicious  wronn. 
Blasted  by  envy,  and  censorious  tongudL 
How  happy  lives  the  nymph,  whose  oomely  &ce 
And  pleasing  glances  boast  suifictent  grace 
To  wound  the  swain  she  loves !  No  Jealous  Cears 
Shan  v^  her  nuptial  state  with  nightly  Hears; 
Kor  amorous  youths,  to  push  their  foul  pretence^ 
Infest  her  days  with  dull  impertinence. 
But  why  talk  I  of  Love  ?  My  guarded  heart 
Disowns  his  power,  and  turns  aside  the  dart. 
Hark  V  from  his'hMlow  tomb  Mcnalcas  orias,    • 
*'*  Gaze  not,  ye  shepherds,  on  Parthetiia's  cj^es." 
Come,  Lycidas,  X\ic  mournful  lay  peruse, 
ljs%i  thou,  like  him,  Parthenia's  eyes  accuse. 
[She  atdndp  in  a  melancholy  posture,  looking  on  tko 
tomb. 

^  LYCIDAS. 

CalPd  she  not  T.yctdas? — I  come,  my  fair ; 
See  generous  pity  melts  into  a  tear. 
And  her  heart  softens.    Now's  the  tender  hour^ 
Assist  me,  I^ove !  exert  thy  sovereign  powei" 
To  tame  the  scornful  maid. 

nioyt. 
—Rash  swain,  be  wise : 
Tts  not  from  thee  er  bim ;  from  love  she  fliesL 
Leave  her,  forget  her.  iTkejf  hold  LyatUu, 

LAVRA. 

——Why  ^bis  foriont  haste? 

LTCIAAS. 

Unhand  me!  loose  met 

nioMB. 
—Sister,  hold  him  fost 
To  follow  her,  is  to  prolong  despair. 
Shepherd,  yon  must  not  ga 

tVCWAS. 

—-Bold  youth,  fotbear* 
Hear  me,  ParU^^nia. 

aAETHINIA. 

—From  behind  the  shade 
Metbooght  a  voice  some  listening  spy  betray'd. 
Yes,  rmebservU  [She  runs  quU 

iTCIBAS. 

—Stay,  nymph ;  thy  flight  suspend. 
She  bean  ma  ao^-Hibtti  Willi  my  mrrowi  end  J 
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As  OTer'f{>ent  with  to9,  m^*  heaving  breait 
Scats  quick.   'Tis  death  alone  can  gite  me  mt 

{He  remahu  in  mjist  melwicMy* 

SCENE  V. 
r.rciSAs,  sioMS,  laura* 

TJinRA. 

Hecal]  thy  scatter'd  sense,  bid  reason  wake. 
Subdue  thy  passion. 

LYCIOAS. 

Shall  I  never  speak  * 

She's  gone,  she's  gone — Kind  »hepberd»  let  me  real 
My  troubled  head  upon  thy  friendly  breast. 
The  forest  seems  to  move---0  cursed  state ! 
I  doomM  to  love,  and  she  condemned  to  hate ! 
Tell  me,  Alexis,  artthou  still  the  same  ? 
Did  not  her  brighter  eyes  put  out  the  fiame 
Of  thy  first  love  >  did  not  thy  fluttering  heart. 
Whene'er  she  raia'd  her  look,  confett  the  dart  ? 

DIONB. 

I  own,  the  nymph  is  fabnest  of  her  race, 
Yet  I  linmov'd  can  on  this  beauty  gaze. 
Mindful  of  former  promise ;  all  that's  dear. 
My  thoughts,  my  dreams,  my  every  wish  is  there. 
Since  then  oar  hopes  are  lost,  let  ftieftdship's  tye 
Calm  bar  distress,  and  slighted  love  supply; 
Let  us  together  drive  our  fleecy  store,- 
And  of  un^Tateful  woman  thmk  no  more. 

LYCIOAS. 

Tis  death  alone  can  imae  her  from  my  breaat 

LAURA. 

Why  shmes  thy  love  so  far  above  the  rest  ? 
Nature,  Wf>  true,  in  every  outward  grace, 
Her  nicest  hand  employed ;  her  lovely  face 
With  beauteous  feature  staropt ;  with  rosy  dyes 
Warm'd.her  fair  cheek}  with  lightning  arm 'd  her 
But.  if  thou  search  the  secrets  oiP  her  mind,  [eyes; 
Where  shall  thy  cheated  soul  a  virtue  find  ? 
Sure  Hell  with  cruelty  her  breast  supply'd: 
How  did  she  glory  when  Mcnalcas  dyM  ! 
iPride  in  her  bosom  reips  j  8ho*i.  falfe,  she's  vain  ; 
She  first  entices,  then  insults  the  swain. 
Shall  female  coooing  lead  tlty  Iteart  astray  ? 
Shepherd,  be  free  j  and  spom  foi  soom  repay. 

-    LYCIDAS.' 

How  woman  talks  of  wopaa  \ 

©lOKK. 

,r:*«— Hence  depart^ 
Let  a  long  absence  cure  thy  lovesick  heart- 
To  some  far  grove  retire,  her  sight  disclaim. 
Nor  with  her  charms  awake  Die  dying  flame. 
Let  n<*  an  hour  thy  happy  flight  suspend ;  ^ 

But  go  not,  Lyrid^,  without  thy  fV-iend, 
Together  let  us  seek  the  cheerful  plains. 
And  lead  the  dance  amaag  the  sportive  swains, 
Devoid  of  4}are. 

LAURA. 

■     Or  else  the  groves  disdain, 
Nor  with  the  sylvan  walk  indhlge  thy  pain. 
Hast^  to  the  town ;  there  (I  have  oft  been  told) 
ijhe  courtly  nymph  her  tresses  binds  with  gold. 
To  captivate  the  youths;  the  youths  appear ' 
In  fine  array ;  in.ringlcts  waves  their  hair 
Rich  with  ambrosial  scents,  the  fair  to  move. 
And  an  the  business  of  the  day  te  love. 


There  fKmi'the  gandy  traifi  select  •  dame« 
Her  willing  glance  thai!  catch  an  equal  ~ 

LYCtDAS. 

Name  not  the  court — ^The  thought  my  sonl  con- 
founds, 
And  with  Dione's  wrongs  myboaom  womidf. 
Heaven  justly  vindicates  the  faithfbi  maid  ; 
And  now  are  all  my  broken  vowa  repaid. 
Perhaps  she  now  laments  my  &ncy'd  death 
With  tears  unfeignM ;  and  thinks  my  gapping  breath 
Sigh'd  forth  her  name.  O  guilt,  no  nnore  nphraid! 
Yes,  I  fond  innocence  and  truth  betrayed.    [Atidt. 

SIONX  AKD  LAURA  ArART* 
DIOKr^ 

Hark  !  bow  reflection  wakes  hiis  conscious  heart 
From  my  pale  lids  the  trickling  sonrowa  sUrt. 
How  shall  my  breast  the  sveUing  sighs  confine ! 

LAURA. 

O  smooth  thy  brow,  conceal  our  jmt  design  t 
Be  yet  awhile  unknown.    If  grief  arise, 
And  force  a  passage  through  thy  gushing  eyes. 
Quickly  retire,  thy  sorrows  to  compose ; 
Or  with  a  look  serene  disguise  thy  woes 

[tHone  is  going  out,    I  aura  waUa  ai  a  dUtanee. 

LYCr]>AS. 

Canst  thou,  Alexis,  leave  me  thusdistreat? 
Where's  now  the  boaated  friendship  of  thy  breast? 
Hast  thou  not  oft  surveyM  the  dappled  deer 
In  social  herds  Overspread  the  pastures  £ur  ? 
When  opening  hounds  the  warmer  scent  pome. 
And  force  the  destin'd  victim  from  the  crew. 
Oft  he  returns,  and  fam  would  join  the  band. 
While  all  their  horns  the  panting  wretch  withstand. 
Such  is  thy  friendship;  thus  might  I  dtmfide. 

Bfoas. 
Why  wilt  thou  censure  what  thou  ne'er  hast  try'd  ? 
Sooner  shall  swallows  leave  their  callow  brood,' 
Who  with  their  plaintive  chirpings  cry  (or  food ; 
Sooner  fthall  hens  expose  their  in^nt  care. 
When  the  spread  kite  sails'  wheeling  in  the  air ; 
Than  T  forsake  thee  when  by  danger  prest. 
Wrong  not  by  jealous  fciurs  a  faithful  breast. 

LVriDAf. 
If  thy  fair-?poken  tongue  thy  bosom  shows. 
There  let  the  secrets  of  my  soul  impose. 

nioNe. 
Far  be  suspicion;  in  my  truth  confide^ 
O  let  my  heart  thy  load  of  cares  diviJe  \ 

LYCIDAf. 

}  Knovr  then,  Alexis,  that  in  vain  I  strove 
To  hrenk  her  chain,  and  free  my  soul  from  lonre: 
On  the  lim'd  twig  thus  finches  beat  their  wings. 
Still  more  entangled  in  their  clammy  strings. 
The  slow-pac'd  days  hare  wttaesa'd  my  despair, 
Upon  my  weary  couch  sits  wakeful  care.; 
Down  my  flush'd  cheek  the  flowing  sorrows  ran, 
As  dews  descend  to  weep  the  absent  son. 
O  lost  Parthcnia ! 

DTOVR. 

^These  wild  thoughts  suspend ; 

And  In  thy  kind  commands  iastmctthy  frieod. 

LTCtAAS.  [oaose, 

Whene'er  my  ianltering  tongue  would  oifeiaiy 
Deaf  is  her- ear,  and  auUea  aha  witUrasrs. 
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Qotben,  Alncit;  fMktfaeiooiiifolflMM, 
In  tender  nloqoeno*  my  tu0iBrinKS  pleid  | 
Of  8lig:ht«d  piuaion  you  tbe  pnngi  haye  known ; 
Q  judj^  my  secret  Auguisb  by  your  own  I 

DIONC. 

Had  I  the  ikill  ineonstant  heaiU  to  move, 
My  longing  wul  had  never  lort  my  love. 
My  feeble  tongne,  in  these  aoCt  arU  nntry*d, 
Can  ill  support  the  thunder  of  her  pride ; 
When  he  shall  bid  me  to  thy  bower  repair, 
Now  shall  my  trembUug  Ups  her  threats  declare ! 
How  shall  I  toll  thee  that  she  oould  behold, 
With  brow  serene,  thy  corse  all  pale  and  cold 
Beat  on  the  dashing  billows?  Should'st  tbon  go 
Whore  the  UU  hill  o*erhangs  the  rocks  below. 
Near  thee  the  tyrant  could  unpitying  stand. 
Nor  call  thee  back,  nor  stretch  a  saving  hand. 
Wilt  thou  then  still  periiM  to  tempt  thy  fote. 
To  feed  her  pride,  and  gratify  her  hate  ? 

LYCIOAS. 

Know,  unexperieoc'd  youth,  that  woman's  mhid 
Oft  shifts  her  passions,  like  th*  incoostant  wind  ; 
Sudden  she  rages,  like  the  troubled  main. 
Now  sinks  the  storm,  and  all  is  calm  again. 
Watch  the  kind  moment,  then  my  wrongs  impart» 
And  the  soft  tale  shall  glide  into  her  heart. 

niONB 

No.    Let  her  wander  in  the  lonely  grove. 
And  never  hear  the  tended  voice  of  love. 
Let  her  awhile,  neglected  by  the  swain. 
Pass  by,  nor  sighs  molest  the  cheerful  plain : 
Tbns  shall  the  fury  of  her  pride  be  laid ; 
Thus  humble  into  love  the  haughty  maid. 

irciDAs. 
Vnm  are  attempts  my  passion  to  cootro]. 
Is  this  the  balm  to  cure  my  funting  soul  ? 

nioNi. 
Deep  then  among  the  green-wood  shades  TU  rove. 
And  seek  with  weary'd  pace  thy  wander'd  lov« ; 
Prastrate  I'll  fell,  and  with  incessant  prayers 
Hang  on  her  knees,  and  bathe  her  feet  with  tears. 
If  sighs  of  pit^  can  her  car  incline, 
(O  Lycidas,  my  life  is  wrapt  in  thine !)       iJttden 
I'll  charge  her  from  thy  voice  to  hear  the  tole  j 
Thf  voice  more  sweet  than  notes  along  the  vale 
Brenth'a  from  the  warbling  pipe :  the  moaiug  strain 
Shall  stoy  her  flight,  and  conquer  her  disdain. 
Yet  if  she  hear,  should  Love  the  message  speed, 
Then  dies  all  hope ;— then  must  I>ione  bleed. 

LTCIUAS. 

Haste  then,  dear  faithful  swain.  Beneath  those  yews, 
"WlMse  sable  arms  the  brownest  shade  diffuse, 
Inhere  all  around,  to  shun  the  fervent  sky. 
The  panting  flocks  in  ferny  thickets  lie; 
There  with  impatience  shall  1  wait  my  friend , 
O'er  the  wide  prospect  frequent  glances  send 
T^  spy  thy  wisb'd  ntnm.    As  thoa  shalt  find 
A  tender  welcome,  may  thy  love  he  kind ! 

[£xi/  Lycktot. 
SCENE  VL  ^ 

niOVV,   tAOBA. 

niONB. 
Methmks  I'm  now  surrounded  by  despair,  - 
jmd  all  my  withering  hopes  are  lost  in  air. 
Thus  the  young  linnet  on  the  rocking  bough 
Hears  through  long  woods  autumnal  tempest  blow. 


With  hollow  blast«t  tbe  clashing  branches  bend ; 
And  mellow  showers  of  rustlmg  leaves  descend  ; 
She  sees  the  friendly  shelter  from  her  fly, 
Nor  dare  her  little  pinions  trust  the  sky ; 
But  on  the  naked  spray  in  wlntery  air, 
All  shivering,  hopeless,  mourns  the  dying  year. 
What  have  I  promis'd  ?  rash,  unthinking  maid  f 
By  thy  own  tongue  thy  wishes  are  betray'd ! 

lAUSA. 

Why  walk'st  thou  thus  disturb'd  with  frantic  air?  • 
Why  roll  thy  eyes  with  madness  and  despair  ? 

niOMB.  iMiuing, 

How  wilt  thou  bear  to  see  her  pride  give  way  ? 
^When  thus  the  yielding  nymph  shall  bid  thee  say» 
'*  Let  na  the  shepherd  seek  the  silent  grave. 
Say,  that  I  bid  him  live-rif  hope  can  save  I" 

LAtrHA. 

Hath  he  disoem'd  thee  through  the  swain's  dtsgnise. 
And  now  alOce  thy  love  and  friendship  Aies  } 

DIOVB. 

Yes,  firm  and  faithful  to  the  promise  made, 
ril  range  each  sunny  hill,  each  lawn  and  glade. 

,  ^  LAURA. 

Tis  Laura  qpeaka.    O  calm  your  troubled  mind.  • 

niONB. 

Where  shall  my  search  this  envy'd  beauty  find  } 
I'll  go,  my  fiiithless  shepherd's  cause  to  plead. 
And  with  my  tears  accuse  the  rival  maid. 
Yet,  should  her  soften'd  heart  to  love  incline ! 

LAUBA. 

If  those  are  all  thy  fears,  Evander's  thine.  « 

DIONS. 

Why  should  we  both  in  sorrow  waste  our  days  ? 
If  love  unfeign'd  my  constant  bosom  sways,j 
His  happiness  alone  is  all  I  prize,  / 

And  that  is  centcr'd  in  Parthenia's  eyes. 
Haste  then,  with  earnest  zeal  her  love  implore. 
To  bless  his  hours — ^when  thou  shalt  breathe  no 
more. 


ACT  lU.    SCENE  L 
Diooe  lying  on  the  ground  by  tho  side  of  a  fsootaSii. 

DIOVK. 

HfiRK  let  me  rest ;  and  in  the  liquid  glass 
View  with  impartial  look  my  fading  face. 
Why  are  Parthenia's  striking  beauties  pris'd  f 
And  why  Dione's  weaker  glance  despis'd  ? 
Nature  in  various  moulds  has  beauty  cast. 
And  fbnn'd  thefMtore  for  each  different  taste : 
This  sighs  for  golden  locks  and  axure  eyes ; 
That,  for  the  gloss  of  sable  tresses,  dies. 
IM  all  mankind  these  looks,  these  eyes  detest. 
So  I  were  lovely  in  Evander's  breast ! 
When  o'er  the  garden's  knot  we  cast  oar  tiev. 
While  Summer  paints  the  ground  with  various  hue; 
Some  praise  the  gaudy  tulip's  streaky  red, 
And  some  the  silver  lily's  bending  head  ; 
Some  the  jonquil  in  shining  yelkm  drest. 
And  some  the  fring'd  carnation's  varied  vesti 
Some  love  the  sober  violet's  purple  dyes, 
Thus  beauty  fares  in  ^iflTcrent  lovers'  eyes. 
But  bright  Parthenia  like  the  rose  appears^ 
She  in  all  eyes  superior  lustre  beatSi 
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LAUJIA.  « 

Why  thus  beoet^  the  silver  wilbw  laid. 
WeqM  fair  Dio9e  io  the  peD«iv6  shade  } 
Hast  thou  yet  foard  the  over-arching  bower, 
Wfakh  guardf  Partheaia  from  the  sultry  hour  I 

moNB. 
With  weary  step  in  paths  unknown  I  s(r«y*d, 
And  sought  in  Tain  the  solitary  maid. 

ZAVtUL 

Seest  thou  the  waving  tops  of  yonder  woods. 
Whose  aged  amis  embrown  the  cooling  Aoods? 
The  oooUng  floods  o'er  breaking  pebbles  flow. 
And  wash  the  soil  iroin  the  big  roots  betow  ; 
From  the  tall  rock  the  dashing  waters  bound* 
Hark,  o'er  the  fields  the  rushing  btUows  sound  I 
There,  h)St  in  tbooght,  and  leaning  on  ber  csook, 
Stood  the  sad  nymph ,  nor  rais'd  her  pensive  look  ; 
With  settled  eye  the  bubbling  waves  survey'd, 
And  watoh'd  the  whirling  eddies  as  they  play'd. 

DIONS. 

Thither  to  know  my  certain  doom  I  speed, 

Tn  by  this  sentence  life  or  death*s  decreed.  lExiL 

SCENB  in. 

lAURA,   CLSAVrrVlBS. 
,  LAUSA. 

"But  see,  seme  hasty  stranger  bends  this  way; 
^is  broider'd  vest  reflects  the  sunny  ray : 
TJow  through  the  thinner  boughs  1  mark  his  mien, 
Kow  Teil'd,  in  thicker  shades  he  moves  unseen. 
Hither  be  turns ;  I  hear  a  muttering  soimd  ; 
Behind  this  reverend  oak  with  ivy  bound 
Quick  I'll  retire;  with  busy  thought  possest. 
His  tongue  betrays  the  secrets  of  his  breast 

lSk4  hida  ktrseif. 

CISAMTBBS.      , 

The  skilful  hunter  with  experienc'd  cire 
Traces  the  doubles  of  the  circling  bare ; 
The  subtle  fbx  (who  breathes  the  weary  bound 
O'er  hills  and. plains)  in  distant  brakes  is  found ; 
With  ease  we  track  swift  hinds  and  skipping  roest 
Bnt  who  th'  inconstant  ways  of  woman  knows  ? 
They  say,  she  wanders  with  the  sylvan  train. 
And  courts  the  native  fireedons  of  the  pl^ia  ; 
Shepherds  explaintbeir  wish  without  offenee, 
Kor  blush  the  nymphs;— for  h>ve  is  imipceiice. 
O  lead  me  where  the  rural  yOnth  retraat. 
Where  the  slope  hills  the  warbling  loice  repeat 
Ptorhaps<mdateyM  toif  reciiiics  the  maid. 
And  near  her  side  sease  rival  eJown  is  laid. 
Yft,  yet  I  Jove  her.---0  lost  nymph,  return, 
Let.not  thy  shre  with  tsars  hioessant  mourn ; 
Jtetum,  lost  nymph ;  bid  sorrow  cease  to  flow. 
And  iet  Bione  gkd  the  house  of  woe. 

LAVSA. 

Call'd  he  not  lost  Dk>ne  ?  Hence  111  start. 
Cross  his  slow  steps,  and  nft  his  opening  heart. 

CX.EAKTB8S. 

Tell  me,  fiiir  nympl^,  direct  my  wandering  way; 
Where,  in  clqso  bowers,  to  shun  the  sultry  ray. 
ftepose  the  swains;  whose  flocks  with  bleating  fill 
The  bordering  forest  and  the  thymy  bill 


But  if  tiioy  linqotttt  joiB  Itnmwglrm  bmds. 
Thyself  can  MWMr«h«t  my  sonl  I      ^^ 


tAOnA. 

Seven  yean  I  trsd  these  fields,  these  bowers,  and 

gisdes. 
And  by  the  IsaseniM  »nd  the  lenfthtnh^r  shades 
Have  mark'd  the  hours;  what  time  my  flock  Io  lead 
To  sKiuiy  moutttaia^  or  the  watery  mead: 
Train'd  m  the  labours  of  the  sylvan  ciew. 
Their  sports,  retreats,  their  omres  and  lov«,  Ilnev. 

cisAimus. 
Instruct  me  then,  if  late,  among  your  mesi 
A  strai^r  nymph  is  found,  of  noble  grace. 
In  nifal  arts  onskill'd,  no  efaaige  she  tends  ; 
Wor,  when  the  mom  and  evenhig  dew  descends. 
Milks  Uiebig.addcr'd  ewe.     Her  mien  and  dre« 
The  polish'd  manners  of  the  court  coofeis. 

tAURA. 

Each  day  arriye  the  neighbouring  nymphs  and 

swains. 
To  share  the  pastime  of  our  jovial  plains; 
^w  can  I  there^thy  rp^ing  beauty  tiacc. 
Where  not  one  nymph  is  bred  of  vulgar  race' 

CLEANTUBS. 

If  yet  she  breathe,  what  tortures  must  she  find  f 
The  curse  of  disobedience  tears  her  mhid. 
If  e'er  your  breast  with  filial  duty  bum'd,      ' 
If  c^er  you  sorrow'd  wheq  a  parent  moum'd  ; 
Tell  her,  I  chargie  you,  with  incessant  groans 
Her  drooping  sire  his  absent  chihi  bemoans. 


Unhappy 

clbaktu^. 

wu     li     ^   . With  storms  of  pnssion  tost, 

wnen  first  he  learnt  his  vagrant  child  was  lost,     , 

On  the  cold  floor  his  trembling  limbs  he  flung. 

And  with  thick  blows  his  hoBow  bosom  rung; 

TT«n  up  he  started,  and,  with  fixt  surprise. 

Upon  her  picture  threw  his  frantic  eyes, 

While  thus  he  cry'd :  "  In  her  my4ife  was  booad. 

Warm  m  each  feature  is  ber  mother  found  I 

Perhaps  despair  has  been  ber  lata!  guide. 

And  now  she  floats  upon  the  weeping  tide ; 

Or  on  the  willow  hung,  with  head  ledin'd. 

All  pale  and  cold  she  wavers  in  the  wind. 

Bid  I  not  force  her  hence  by  haisb  commands  f 

Did  not  her  soul  abhor  the  nuptial  bands  H^ 

Tench  not,  ye  sires,  your  daughters  to  r^d. 
By  counsel  rein  their  wlUs,  but  ne'er  compeL 

CtEAirrHES. 

Ye  duteous  daughters,  trust  these  tender  guides; 
Nor  think  a  parent's  breast  the  tyrant  hides* 

lAVSA. 

JVom  either  Jid  the  scalding  sbnws  roU  ; 
The  moving  talenms  thriUing  to  my  souL 

CLBAN'rjfES.     ^ 

Perhaps  she  wanders  in  the  lonely  woods, 
Or  on  the  sedgy  borders  of  the  floods; 
Thou  kttow'steach  cottnge,  forest,  hiU,  and  vale. 
And  pebbled  brook  that  winds  along  the  dale. 
Search  each  sequeste^d  deil  to  find  the  fair; 
And  jostneward  shall  gratify  thy  €«e. 

I^OSA. 

O  ye  kind  boughs,  protect  the  vngiA  filgh^ 
And  i^rdDiotteftnm  bis  pryhig  sight  i     [JtUe, 
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MeanwWk,  FllM^th€she]iherd*BeMlabode8» 
Point  me,  fidr  nymph,  aloofp  these  doabtf al  rcMds. 

.     LAURA. 

Seeit  thou  yon  moantain  rear  his  shaggy  brOw  ? 
In  the  |reen  valley  graze  the  6ocks  below ; 
There  eteiy  gale  with  warbling  music  floats, 
Shade  answers  shade,  and  breathes  alternate  notes. 

[ExiiCUmiikM. 
H^'s  gone ;  and  to  the  distant  vale  is  sent. 
Nor  shall  his  force  Dione*s  love  prevent. 
JBot  see,  she  comes  again  with,  hasty  pace, 
)kmA  coDSCioiis  pleasure  dimples  on  her  faeOi 

V 

SCENE  IV. 

lAURA,    DIOKE. 

•  ninxt. 
i  fenndlMr  laid  be^e  the  cr^tal  brook »   * 
Kor  rais'd  she  ft>Kn  the  stream  her  settled  look. 
Till  near  her  side  T  stood ;  her  head  she  rears, 
Starts  sadden,  and  her  shrieks  contets  her  fears. 

LAVRA.< 

Did  not  thy  words  her  thoughtful. soul  surprise, 
^Bd  kindle  spavklinf  anger  in-  her  eyes } 

BfOHE.     •         - 
Thus  she  i«pTy*d,  wrft  rage  and  scorn  possest : 
•*  Will  Importuning  love  ne'er  give  me  rest  ? 
Why  am  I  t^ius  in  deserts  wild  pursu'd, 
Like  guilty  conscirnces  when  statn'^d  with  blood? 
Sure  boding  ravens,  from  the  blasted  oak. 
Shall  learn  the  name  of  Lycidas  to  crook. 
To  soond  it  in  my  ears !  As  swains  pass  by. 
With  look  askance,  they  shake  their  heads,  and  ciy* 
'  Lo '.  this  is  she  Ibr  whom  the  shepherd  dy'd ! 
Soon  Lycidas,  a  victim  to  her  pride, 
Sh«lt  aaek  the  giava ;  and  m  the  glimmering  glade. 
With  look  til  pele,  shall  f^ide  the  restless  shade 
Of  the  poor  ewain  ;  while  we,  with  haggard  eye 
And  bristled  heir»  the  testing  phantom  fly.> 
Still  let  their  cwrsce  imiooeiiQe  upbraid : 
Heaven  never  will  fbnake  the  virlnoue  maid." 

tAUaA. 

JKdst  thoa  perrist  te  timch  her  hanghty  breest  ? 

niONB. 

Shetlitl  the  more  diadain'd,  the  more  I  prest 

LAVRA. 

When  yon  were  gone,  these  walks  a  stranger  cr«fC, 
He  tarnM  throng  every  path,  and  wander'd  lost ; 
7b  me  he  ceme ;  with  courteous  speech  demands 
Beneath  what  bowers  repos'd  the  shepherd  bands ; 
Hiea  fttrther  asks  me,  if  among  that  race 
A  shepherdem  was  found  of  courtly  grace , 
With  pioffer'd  bribes  my  faithful  tongue  essays  ; 
^  But  for  no  bribe  the  faiUifol  tongue  betraya. 
In  me  Oione*s  safe.     Far  hence  he  speeds. 
Where  other  hills  retoeod  wHh  other  reeds. 

DIOMB. 

Should  he  come  back ;  Suspicion's  jeakms  eyes 
Might  tmce  my  feature  through.the  swain's  disguise. 
Now  every  noise  and  whistling  wind  I  dread. 
And  in  each  sound  approaches  human  tread* 

LAoaa. 
Re  said,  he  left  yonr  house  involVd  in  caief. 
Sighs  sweird  each  breast,  each  eye  o'erflow'd  ¥rith 
For  hia  lest  ehtld  thy  pensive' fother  mourns^  [tears  i 
AM,  smk  in  sorrow,  to  the  dost  retufM. 


Go  badi,  oMQenk  daoghler;  Imkm  depart. 
And  still  the  flighs  that  tear  his  anxious  heart. 
Soon,  shall  £vander,  wearied,  with  disdain, 
Forego  these  fields,  and  seek  the  town  again* 

DI6NB. 

Think,  Laura,  what  thy  hasty  thoughts  pennade.  . 
If  I  return,  to  Love  a  victim  made. 
My  wrathful  sire  will  force  hirf'harsh  command. 
And  with  Cleanthes  join  my  trembling  hand« 

lAVRA. 

Trust  a  fond  father ;  raise  him  from  despair* 

ntOMB. 

I  fly  not  him  $  I  fly  a  fife  of  care. 
On  the  high  nuptials  of  the  cpurt  look  round ; 
Where  shall,  alas !  one  happy  pair  be  found  1 
There,  marriage  is  for  servile  interest  sought : 
Is  love  for  wealth  or  powr*  or  title  bought  ? 
'Tis  hence  domestic  jars  tbeir  peace  destroy. 
And  loose  adultery  steals  the  shameful  joy. 
But  search  we  wide  overall  the  blissful  pUins, 
Where  love  alone,  devoid  of  interest,  reigns. 
What  concord  in  each  happy  pair  appears ! 
How  fondness  strengthens  with  the  tolling  years  t 
Superior  power  ne'er  thwarts  their  soft  delightfy 
Nor  jealous  accusations  wake  tbeir  nights, 

LAVtA. 

May  all  those  blessings  on  Diono  fall 

]>L02IB. 

Orant  me  Evander,  and  I  share  them  alL 
Sliall  a  fond  parent  give  perpetual  strife, 
And  doom  hiii  child  to  be  a  wretch  for  life  ?  . 
Tho'  he  be<|ueath'd  me  all  these  woods  and  plai8% 
And  aH  the  flocks  the  russet  down  contains^ 
With  .all  the  golden  harvests  of  the  year, 
Far  as  where  yonder  purple  mountains  rear  ; 
Can  these  the  broils  of  nuptial  life  prevent  ? 
Can  these,  without  Evander,  give  content }  ' 
But  see,  he  comes. 

LAURA. 

I'll  to  the  vales  repair. 

Where  wanders  by  the  stream  my  fleecy  care. 
Mayst  thou  the  rage  of  this  new  flame  control, 
And  wake  Dione  in  his  tender  soul !     [J5x^^  Lour* 

SCENE  V. 

niOVE,   LTCIPAS*      . 
LYCmAt. 

Say,  ny  Alexis,  can  thy  words  impart 
Kind  rays  of  hope  to  cheer  a  doubtful  heai^ 
How  didst  thou  fint  my  pangs  of  love  disclose  ^ 
Did  her  disdainfil  brow  confirm  my  woes  } 
Or  did  soft  pity  in  her  bosom  rise* 
Heave  on  her  breast,  end  languish  m  her  eyce^ 

J«IONB. 

How  shall  my  tongue  the  faulieiing  tale  explain! 
My  heart  drops  blood  to  give  t^ie  shepherd  i^aiOi 

LTCIAAS. 

Pronounoe her utoQBt scorn;  leomeprepaiM 
Toaeet  mydeom.    Say,  itmydaalkdeolaiMI  •' 

I>TOHB.« 

Why  should  thy  fete  depend  on  women's  win  f 
Forget  this  tyrant,  and  be  happy  stiU. 

iveiBAi. 
Didst  thon  beseech  her  not  to  speed  hnHfi/U 
Nor  shim,  with  wnthfol  glnoe,«qrlwMflgliM 
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Will  tlitf  coDwiit  mf  Si^lu^i^lidtit  to  hear. 
Nor  l«t  my  piercing  cries  be  lost  in  tar } 

DIOMB. 

Can  mariners  appease  the  tossing  storm. 
When  foaming  wares  the  yawning  deep  deform  ? 
When  oW  the  sable  cloud  the  thunder  flies, 
Say,  who  shall  calm  the  terronr  of  the  akies  ? 
Who  shall  the  lion's  famish'd  roar  assuage  ? 
And  can  we  stiU  proud  woman's  stronger  rage  ? 
Smm  as  iny  foithfal  tongue  pranounc'd  thy  name. 
Sudden  her  glances  shot  resentful  flame : 
*'  Be  dumb,"  she  cries, "  this  whining  love  give  o'er. 
And  vex  me  with  the  teasing  theme  no  more." 

LTCIOAS. 

Tis  pride  alone  that  keeps  alive  her  scorn. 
Can  the  mean  swain,  in  humble  cottage  bom. 
Can  Poverty  that  hauginy  heart  obtain. 
Where  avarice  and  strong  ambition  reign  ?    ' 
If  Poverty  pass  by  in  tatter'd  coat. 
Cars  vex  his  heels,  and  stretch  their  barlcing  throat ; 
If  chance  he  mingle  in  the  female  crowd. 
Pride  teases  high  her  head.  Scorn  laughs  aloud ; 
Each  nymph  turns  from  him  to  her  gay  gallant. 
And  wonders  at  the  impudence  of  Want. 
Tb  vanity  that  rules  alt  woman-khid, 
l4>ve  is  the  weakest  paaion  of  their  mind. 

niONB. 

Though  one  is  by  those  servile  views  potsest, 
O  Lyctdas !  condemn  not  all  the  rest. 

LTCmAS. 

Tl¥Hi|^  I  were  bent  beneath  a  load  of  years. 
And  seventy  wintent  thinn'd  my  hoary  hairs  ; 
Yet,  if  my  oUve  branches  dropt  with  oil, 
And  crooked. shares  were  brighten'd  in  my  loil. 
If  lowing  herds  my  fottening  meads  posscst. 
And  my  white  fleece  the  tawny  mountain  drcst ; 
Then  yroald  she  lure  me  with  love-darting  glance. 
Then  with  fond  mercenary  smiles  advance. 
Tho'  Hell  with  every  vice  my  sonl  had  stain'd. 
And  froward  anger  in  my  bosom  reign'd, 
Hkough  avarice  my  o^ers  cloth'd  iu  rust. 
And  ftiy  joints  trembled  with  enfeebled  lust ; 
Yet,  were  my  ancient  name  with  titles  great. 
How  woukl  she  languish  for  the  gaudy  bait ! 
If  to  her  love  all-tempting  wealth  pretend, 
What  virtuous  woman  can  her  heart  defend  ? 

DIONB. 

(^onq(u«fltSt  thus  meanly  bought,  men  soon  despise, 
Andjustiy  slight  the  mercenary  prize. 

«  LYCIVAS. 

,  I  know  theae  frailties  in  her  breast  reside. 
Direct  her  glance,  and  every  action  guide* 
Still  let  Alexis'  fiuthfnl  friendsbip  aid. 
Once  more  attempt  to  bend  the  stubborn  maid. 
Tell  her,  no  base-bom  swain  provokes  her  soora, 
Ko  clown,  beneath  the  sedgy  cottage  bora; 
Ten  her,  for  her  this  sylvan  dress  I  took, 
For  her  my  name  and  pomp  of  courts  fonook  ; 
Hy  lofty  foo6  with  golden  sculpture  shine. 
And  my  high  birth  descends  from  ancient  lisA 

niOME. 

Xove  is  a  sacred  voluntary  fire, 
Oold  never  hougbt  that  pure,  that  chaste  desire. 
Who  thinks  true  love  for  lucre  to  possess, 
Shall  grasp  frilse  flaUetry  and  the  feigned  caress; 
Can  we  helieve  that  mean,  that  sorvile  wife. 
Who  vilely  tells  her  dear-bought  love  for  life, 


Would  not  her  virtue  for  an  benr  fesign, 
U  in  her  s^t  the  proffered  treasure  «hhMi 

LVCIDAS. 

Can  reason  (when  by  winds  swift  fires  are  bornt 
Cer  waving  harvests  of  autumnal  com) 
The  driving  fury  of  th«  flame  reprove  ? 
Who  then  shall  reason  with  a  heut  in  lore ! 

DtONI. 

Yet  let  me  speak :  O  may  my  words  persuade 
The  noble  youth  to  quit  this  sylvan  nudd  I 
Resign  thy  crook,  no  more  to  plaint  retort. 
Look  round  on  all  the  beauties  of  the  oomrt ; 
Inhere  shall  thy  merit  find  a  worthy  flame. 
Some  nymph  of  equal  wealth  and  equal  name. 
Think,  if  thete  offers  Shook!  thy  wish  obtain. 
And  should  the  rastic  beauty  stoop  to  gain ; 
Thy  heart  couM  ne'er  prokmg  th'  unequal  fire. 
The  sudden  blaze  would  m  oae  year  expire ; 
Then  thy  raah  folly  thou  too  late  shalt  chide. 
To  poverty  and  hate-bom  bkx>d  ally*d ; 
Her  vulgar  tongue  shall  animate  the  ttrifo^ 
An4  hourly  discord  vex  thy  fotore  life. 

Lvctnas. 
Such  it  the  force  thy  frdtbfril  words  impart. 
That,  like  the  gaUing  goad,  they  pievoe  my  huaU 
Yon  think  foir  yirtoe  in  my  breast  resadea. 
That  honest  trath  my  lipt  and  actkmt  goidei. 
Deluded  shepherd,  oonld  yon  view  my  tout, 
Von'd  tee  it  with  deceit  and  treachery  foul ; 
Pm  h««e,  perfidioot.    Ere  from  court  I  came, 
lovt  singled  from  the  train  a.beauteotts  dame  | 
The  tender  maid  my  fervent  vows  belieVd, 
My  fervent  vows  the  tender  maid  4eceiv'd. 
Whydott  thon  tremble  ?*-why  thus  heave  thy  sigh^ 
Why  steal  thy  silent  sorrows  from  thy  eyes  ? 

dionb; 
Sme  the  toft  lamb  hidet  rage  wftUn  hit  breast. 
And  cooiog  turtles  are  with  hate  potseac; 
When  from  to  tweet  a  tongue  flow  fraud  and  lies, 
And  those  meek  looks  a  peijurM  heart  diifsnise. 
Ah!  who  shall  now  OB  foitblettnum  depend? 
The  treacherous  lover  proveaat  felte  a  friend. 

LVCIBAS. 

\^nien  with  Dione's  love  my  botmn  glow'd. 
Firm  conttancy  and  tmth  .sincere  1  vow'd ; 
But  since  Parthenia's  brighter  channs  were  known. 
My  love,  my  constiuicy,  an(|  truth,  are  flown. 

PIOMB. 

Are  not  thy  hours  with  conscious  anguish  atnsg  ? 
Swift  vengeance  must  o'ertakc  the  pegur'd  tongoOi 
The  gods  the  cause  of  iojur'd  love  assert. 
And  arm  with  stubborn  pride  PaHbenia't  heart. 

LVCIDAS. 

Go,  try  her;  tempt  her  with  my  hirth  and  stftte. 
Stronger  ambition  will  subdue  her  hate. 

niowB. 
O  rather  turn  thy  thoughts  on  that  lost  mnid. 
Whose  hourly  sighs  thy  faithless  oath  npbrmid ! 
Think  you  behold  her  at  the  dead  of  n^ht, 
Plac'd  by  the  glimmering  taper's  paly  light; 
With  all  your  letteiB  spread  before  her  vicv» 
While  trickling  toars  the  tender  Ihiet  bedew  | 
Sobbing  she  reads  the  peijuries  o*er  and  o'er. 
And  her  kmg  nights  know  peaceftil  sleep  no  aMrSi 


Let  mt  foigct  her* 
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9wn* 
O  fiiltt  yoath»  relent ! 
Think  fKoutd  Partbeoia  to  thy  hopet  content ; 
When  Hymen  joins  your  bands,  and  Music's  Tolce 
Makci  the  glad  ecboes  of  thy  domes  njoice. 
Then  shall  Dkme  force  the  crowded  hall, 
Kneel  at  thy  feet,  and  loud  for  justice  call : 
Cbuld  you  behold  her  vcltering  on  the  {ground. 
The  purple  dagger  reeking  from  the  wound ; 
CottUl  yon,  unmov'd,  this  dreadftil  sight  survey  ? 
$ucb  fatal  scenes  shall  stain  the  bridal  day. 

LYCinAS. 

The  horrid  thought  sinks  deep  into  my  soul, 
JUid  down  my  cheek -unwilling  sorrows  roll. 

DtOME. 

From  this  new  flame  you  may  as  yet  recede, 

Or  haye  yon  doom'd  that  gnihless  maid  shell  Meed  ? 

1  LVCIDAS. 

Name  her  no  more.-<*Haste,  seek  the  sylTia  fSsir* 

DIONS.  ' 

Should  the  rich  proflfer  tempt  her  listening  ear. 
Bid  all  your  peace  adieii.    O  barbarous  youth. 
Can  you  forego  yofot  honour,  lore,  and  tmth  ? 
Yet  should  Partbenia  wealth  and  title  slight. 
Would  justice  then  restore  01000*8  right  ? 
Wnuld  yon  tbea[  dry  her  ever-faUing  teaiB^ 
ikad  bltts  with  honest  love  your  future  years? 

LYCfDAS. 

I'll  in  yon  slmde  thy  wish'd  return  attend ; 
Come,  quickly  come,  and  cheer  thy  sighing  IrieBd. 

lExU  lAfodas. 
moin. 
Should  her  prond  son!  resist  the  tempting  bait, 
ShouM  8h4  contemn  his  profler'd  wealth  and  state^ 
Then  I  once  more  his  peijur'd  heart  may  move. 
And  in  his  boeom  wake  the  dying  love. 
As  the  pale  wretch,  iovolv'd  in  doubts  and  fears, 
All  trembling  in  the  judgment-hall  appears ; 
60  shall  I  stand  befbre  Partl)enia*s  eyes,    ' 
For  as  she  dooms,  Dione  Uvea  or  diet.  • 


ACT  nr.    SCENE  L 

lyddsa,  Pnrthenia,  aslaq^  in  a  bower. . 

LvcmAs. 
Mat  no  rode  wind  the  rustling  bimnehes  move  | 
Breathe  soft,  ye  silent  gales,  nor  wake  my  love. 
Ye  shepherds,  piping  homeward  on  the  way, 
Lst  not  the  distant  Echoes  learn  yonr  lay ; 
Strain  not,  ye  nightingales,  yonr  warbling  throat. 
May  no  loud  shake  prokmg  the  shriller  note, 
Ltst  she  awake !  OSI«ep,  secure  her  eyes. 
That  I  may  gaaee;  for,  if  she  wake,  she  flies. 
While  easy  dreams  compose  her  peaceful  soul. 
What  anxious  cares  within  my  boMwi  roll ! 
If  tied  with  sighs  beneath  the  beech  I  lie. 
And  languid  slumber  close  my  weeping  eye. 
Her  k»vMy  vision  rises  to  my  view. 
Swift  flies  the  nymph,  and  swift  would  I  pursnt  i 
I  strive  to  call,  my  tongue  has  lost  its  sound  i 
like  rooted  osJ»,  my  feet  beanmb'd  are  bound; 
Struggling  I  wake.    Again  my  sorrows  flow. 
And  not  one  flattering  dream  deludes  my  woe. 
What  innocence !  how  meet  is  every  grace ! 
How  nrcel  thoMMle  that  dimples  on  her  ikoe, 


Calm  as  the  sleepbg  seas '  but  should  my  aighs 
Too  rudely  breathe,  what  angry  storms  would  rise ! 
Tho'  the  fair  rose  with  beauteous  blush  is  cmwn'd, 
Beneath  her  fragrant  leaves  the  thorn  is  founds  . 

The  peach,  that  with  inviting  crimson  blooms. 
Deep  at  the  heart  the  cankering  worm  consumes^ 
Tis  thus,  alas !  those  la>ely  features  hide 
Disdain  and  anger,  and  resentftd  pride. 

SCENE  IL 

lYCIDAS,  DIOMS,   rAlTHBHIA. 
CYCIDAS, 

Hath  proffbr'd  greatness  yet  o'ercome  her  hate  ) 
And  does  she  languish  for  Uie  glittering  bait  \ 
Against  the  swain  she  might  her  pride  support. 
Can  she  subdue  her  sex,  and  scorn  a  court  ? 
Perhaps  in  dreams  the  shining  vision  charms, 
And  the  rich  bracelet  sparkles  on  her  anno ;  . 
In  fanoyVl  heaps  tiie  golden  treasure  glows ; 
Parthenia,  wake;  all  this  thy  swain  bestow^ 

DIONS. 

Sleeps  she  in  these  close  bowers  ? 

LVCrOAS. 

^  ^  r-~-Lo !  there  she  lies. 

ntoMB. 

0  may  no  startling  sound  unseal  her  eyes, 
And  drive  her  hence  away.  'Till  now,  in  vain 

1  trod  the  winding  wood  and  weary  plain. 
Hanee,  Lyeidas ;  beyond  those  shades  repOiOp 
While  I  thy  fortune  and  thy  birth  disclose. 

lYCIDAS. 

May  I  Parthenia  to  thy  friendship  owe? 

DIOHB. 

O  rather  think  on  lost  Dione's  woe  f 
Must  she  thy  broken  faith  for  ever  monrn. 
And  will  that  juster  passion  ne'er  return  ? 

LTCinAS. 

Upbraid  me  not ;  bnt  go.     Her  slumbers  chase  ; 
And  in  her  view  the  bright  temptatiM  p1aoe» 

SCENE  ni. 
ntoMs,  PArraiHta. 

DIOHB. 

Now  flames  the  western  sky  with  golden  beams. 
And  the  ray  kindles  on  the  quivering  streams  i 
Long  flights  of  crows,  high-croaking  from  their  food* 
Now  seek  the  nightly  covert  of  the  wood ; 
The  tender  gram  with  dewy  crystal  bends. 
And  gathering  vi^ur  from  the  heath  ascends. 
Shake  off  this  downy  test;  wake,  gentle  maid, 
Trust  not  thy  charms  beneath  the  noxious  shade. 
Parthenia,  rise. 

rAaTHBMlA. 

— ^What  voice  alarms  my  ear  ? 
Away.    Approach  not     Hah !  Alexis  there ! 
Let  us  together  to  the  vales  descend. 
And  to  the  folds  our  bleating  charge  attend  ; 
But  let  me  hear  no  more  that  shepherd's  name. 
Vex  not  my  quiet  with  his  hatefnl  flame. 

niONi. 
Can  I  behold  him  gaspmg  on  the  ground. 
And  seek  no  healing  herb  to  stanch  the  wound  ? 
For  thee  continual  sighs  oonsnme  his  heart, 
Tis  you  aloM  cao  emn  the  hleedhig  smart* 
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Once  more  I  come  tbt  moving  canse  to  plead, 
If  #tiU  his  mfieringB  cannot  intercede, 
,  Yet  iet  tny  frieodship  do  his  pasion  right, 
Aiid  tbow  thy  lover  in  hia  native  light. 

rABTHENlA. 

Wliy  in  dark  mystery  are  thy  words  invoWM  ? 
If  Lycidas  you  mean;  koow,  I'm  resolv'd. 

DIONB. 

Let  not  thy  kindling  rage  my  words  restrain. 
Know,  then»  Parthenia  slights  no  vulgar  swain. 
For  thee  he  bears  the  scrip  and  sylvan  crook. 
For  thee  the  glories  of  a  court  fursook.    * 
May  not  thy  heart  the  wealthy  flame  decline ! 
His  honours,  his  possessions,  all  are  thine. 

PAaTHXNIA. 

If  he's  a  ooortier,  O  ye  nymphs,  beware ! 
Those  who  most  promise  are  the  least  sincere. 
The  quick-ey'd  hawk  shoots  headlong  from  above, 
And  in  his  fMOnoes  bears  the  tremblhig  dove  ; 
The  pilfering  wolf  o'erleaps  the  fold's  defence. 
But  the  fidse  courtier  preys  on  innocence. 
If  he's  a  courtier,  O  ye  nymphs,  beware ; 
Those  who  most  promise  are  the  least  sincere. 

ntOKB. 

Alas !.  thou  ne'er  hast  prov'd  the  sweets  of  state, 
Kor  iuM>wn  that  female  pleasure,  to  be  great. 
Tvi  for  the  town  ripe  cJusten  load  the  poles. 
And  all  our  Autumn  crowos  the  courtier's  bowls  j 
For  him  our  woods  the  red-ey'd  pheasant  breed. 
And  annual  coveys  in  our  harvest  feed ; 
For^him  with  fruit  the  bending  branch  is  stored. 
Plenty  pours  all  her  blessingk  on  his  board. 
If  (when  the  market  to  the  city  calis) 
We  chance  to  pass  beside  his  palace-walls^ 
Does  not  his  hall  with  Music's  voice  resoiuid. 
And  the  floor  tremble  with  the  dancer's  bound  ? 
Such  are  the  pleasures  Lycidas  shall  give^ 
When  thy  relenting  bosom  bids  him  Uve. 

l^ARTHSNU. 

See  yon  gay  foldfinch  hop  ftom  ipcay  to  ^ny» 
Who  sings  a  farewel  to  the  parting  day ; 
At  large  he  flies  o'er  hill  and  dale  and  down ; 
Is  not  each  bush,  each  spreading  tree  his  own) 
And  canst  thou  think  he'll  quit  his  native  brier. 
For  the  bright  cage  o'er-areh'd  with  golden  wire? 
What  then  are  honours,  ponp  and  |fold  t»  ne? 
Are  those  a  price  to  purchase  liberty  ? 

niOKi. 
Think,  when  the  Hymeneal  toreh  shall  Uaie^ 
And  on  the  solemn  rites  the  virgins  gase ; 
When  thy  lair  locks  with  glittering  gems  ara  grac'd, 
Aad  the  bright  sone  shall  sparkle  nmnd  thy  waist ; 
How  will  their  hearts  with  enyous  amow  pino^ 
When  Lycidas  shall  join  his  hand  to  thine  1 

PARTliniU. 

And  yet,  Alexis,  all  that  pomp  And  show 

Are  oft  the  varnish  of  internal  woe. 

When  th$  chaste  lamb  is  from  her  sisters  led. 

And  interwoven  garlands  paint  her  head ; 

The  gaxing  flock,  all  envious  df  her  pride. 

Behold  her  skipping  by  the  priestess*  side; 

Each  hopeft  the  Howery  wreath  with  lotfginr  eyea  i 

Whale  the,  alasl  is  led  to  sacrifice ! 

Thus  walks  the  bride  in  all  her  state  anay'd, 

ThegaaeaaaenvyeCcachtinughllaMi      ' 


stout. 
As  yet  Her  tongue  resists  the  tempting  snartf. 
And  goerde  my  panting  bosom  from  despair. 

Can  thy  strong  soul  this  noble  flame  forego  ? 
Must  such  a  lover  waste  his  life  in  woe  ? 

FAaTHEHXA. 

Tell  him,  bis  gifb  I  sooni ;  net  aU  his  ut. 
Not  all  ^is  flattery  shall  seduce  my  hcwL 
Courtiers,  I  know,  are  diaciplm'd  to  cheat. 
Their  infant  Ups  are  taught  to  lisp  deceit ; 
To  prey  on  easy  nymphs  they  range  the  shade, 
And  vainly  boast  of  innocence  betray'd ; 
TChastc  hearts,  onleam'd  hi  lalsefaood,  tbeyasnu}. 
And  think  our  ear  will  dcmk  the^teful  tale. ' 
No.    I^cidasahaU  ne'er  my  peaoddertitiy, 
HI  gumrd  my  virtue,  and  content  eiyoy. 

nioae. 
So  Strang  a  passtoo  in  my  boaom  bums, 
.Whene'er  his  soul  is  grior'd,  Alexis  mourns  t 
Canst  thou  this  importuning  ardour  blame  ? 
Would  not  thy  tongue  for  friendship  ur^c  thesame  ? 

FAVnUWlA. 

Yes,  Uoooing  swain.    You  show  an  honesi  mind : 

I  see  it,  with  the  purest  flame  refin'd. 

Who  shall  tompare  love's  mean  and  gxtw  desiit 

To  the  chaste  zeal  of  friendship's  sacred  flie  ? 

By  whining  love  our  weakness  is  <x)nfest; 

But  stroQger  friendship  shows  a  Tirtooiis  bieast 

In  Fody's  heart  theshort-Uv'd  blase  asay  glow. 

Wisdom  alooe  can  purer  friendship  know. 

Love  isa  sudden  blase  which  soon  decays. 

Fneiidiiiip  is  IUeo  the  Sun's  elernl  imyai 

Not  daily  benefits  exhaust  the  flame^ 

''^  wfwng,  andstiU  bumathesame} 

Andoonld  Alexis  fimm  his  soul  leaMive 

AU  the  low  imageaof  graser  love ; 

Sochmild,  such  gentle  looks  thy  heart  dedaie, 

Fam  would  my  bieastthy  &itfaful  friradshipstemi. 

SIOIIB. 

How  dare  you  in  the  different  sex  confide  ? 

And  seek  a  friendshipirfaidi  yon  ne'er  have  tiy'd  ? 

PAansMu. 
Yes,  I  to  thee  could  give  up  all  my  beart 
From  thy  chastScye  no  wanton  glances  datt; 
TJy  modest  Ijps  convey  po  thought  impure. 
With  thee  may  strictest  virtue  —Ik  i 


M0irfi.«» 
Yet  can  Isafelyon  tte  nymph  depead. 
Whose  unrelenting  soom  can  kill  my  friend! 

'    PAinaMia.* 
Accusemenot,  whoactagenennispaTt: 
Had  I,  like  city  maids,  a  fraoditM  heart. 
Then  had  his  profihrs  tangfat  my  sonl  tolcjgD. 
Then  had  I  vilely  stoopt  to  sordid  gain. 
Then  had  I  sigk'd  Ibrhonoars,  pomp  and  goM, 
And  for  whappy  chains  my  freedom  wML 
If  you  would  save  him,  bid  him  leave  the  plain. 
And  to  his  natbe  city  turn  again ; 
There,  shall  his  passion  find  a  ready  eme. 
There  not  one  dane  rerists  thegliuicrhig !««. 

OJOMB. 

AllthlsIfraqMBturg'd,  but  uig'd  in  vnhk 
Alaa.i  Ihou  only  canst  asBus«eh|ipsaB  I 
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SCtCKE  IV, 


mONi,   k'AaTHKSlA,   LYCtDAS. 

LTCiDAi.  '     [Uttenmg. 

Why  stays  Afexis  ?  cwi  my  bocom  bear 
Thus  loog  alternate  stormt  of  hope  and  fear  ? 
Yonder  they  walk;  no  frowns  her  brow  disguise. 
Bat  lore  consenting  sparUet  in  her  eyes  |    . 
Here  will  I  listen,  here,  inpatient  wait 
Spit  me,  Parthenia,  and  rteign  thy  hate.  [And*. 

PARTHEVIA. 

When  Lycidas  shall  to  the  court  repair. 
Still  let  Alexis  lore  his  fleecy  care ; 
Still  let  him  chuse  cool  grots  and  sylvan  bowers, 
And  let  Partbenia  shaie  his  peaoefnl  hours. 

urcrMs. 
What  do  I  hetr  ?  my  friendship  is  betrayM : 
Tlie  treMhenms  rival  has  s«lnc*d  the  m«id.  lAM, 

PAITHBMIA. 

With  thee,  where  bearded  goats  descend  the  steep, 
Or  where,  like  winter's  snow,  the  nibbling  sheep 
Clothe  the  slope  hills ;  Pll  pass  the  cheerful  day. 
And  from  thy  reed  my  Toic«  shall  catch  the  lay. 
But  see»  still  fimring  sprecds  her  dadcy  wiogs» 
The  flock,  stowwmoving  finon  the  misty  springs, 
Now  seek  their  fold.    Gome,  shepherd,  let^i  away, 
Jo  close  the  latest  labours  of  the  day. 

{^Exeunt  hand  ik  hand. 

SCENE  V. 

j^  LTCISAS. 

My  troubledheait  what  dire  disasters  rend  ? 
A  soomlul  mistress,  and  a  treacherous  friend ! 
Would  ye  be  coasen'd,  more  than  woman  can. 
Unlock  vour  bosom  to  perildious  man. 
One  fiiithful  woman  have  these  eyes  beheld. 
And  against  her  this  peijur'd  heart  rebelled : 
But  search  as  far  as  Earth's  wide  bounds  extend. 
Where  shaU  the  wretched  find  one  faithful  friend? 

SCENE  VL 

LTC»AS,  mOHI. 
trciDAS. 

Why  starts  the  swthi  ?  why  turn  his  eyes  awty, 
Am  V  amidst  his  path  the  vrper  lay } 
Did  1  not  to  thy  charge  my  heart  oonAde  ? 
Did  1  uot  trust  thee  near  Fsitbenta's  side, 
At  here  she  slept } 

moKg. 

She  straight  my  call  obey'd. 

And  downy  slumber  left  the  lovely  maid ; 
As  in  the  mom  awakes  the  folded  rose, 
And  all  around  her  breathing  odour  throws; 
So  wak'd  Partbenia. 

LYCIUAS. 

Could  thy  guarded  heart, 

Whffi  her  ftill  biwity  glow*d,  put  by  the  dart  ? 
Yet  OS  Alexis  let  my  .soul  depend ; 
*Tm  most  uogenerous  to  suspect  a  friend. 
And  thou,  I  hopa^  hast  well  thai  name  profctt 

mom. 
O  could  thy  piercing  eye  discern  my  breast  I 
OduM^  thou  the  secreU  of  my  bosom  see^ 
There  every  thoi^^ht  is  flll'd  with  cares  for  thee. 

ITCIOAS. 

Is  there,  against  hypocrisy,  defence, 
Who  itehcs  fanr  words  and  loofcB  iri^  linoeencc  ? 

iAikk. 


Say,  shepherd,  when  you  proffin'M  wealth  and  state. 
Did  not  her  soom  and  suppled  pride  abate  ? 

PIONB. 

As  sparkling  diamonds  to  the  featherM  train, 
Who  scrape  the  winnow*d  chalf  in  search  of  grainy 
Such  to  the  shepherdess  the  court  app<ars : 
Content  she  seeks,  and  spurus  those  glittering  caraSp 

I.TC1PAS. 

*Tis  not  in  womaa  grandeur  to  despise, 
n^s  not  from  courts,  from  me  alone  she  flies. 
Did  not  my  passion  suffer  like  disgrace, 
White  she  believ'd  me  born  of  sylvan  race  ? 
Dost  thou  not  think,  this  proudest  of  h&r  kind 
Has  to  soD^e  rival  swain  her  heart  resign'd  i 

DIONE. 

No  rival  shepherd  her  disdain  can  move; 
Her  frozen  bosom  is  averse  to  love. 

tVCIVAS. 

Say,  art  thou  sure,  that  this  ungrateAil  Mr 
Scorns  sll  alike,  bids  all  alike  despair  ? 

DIOVt. 

How  can  Iknow  the  secrets  of  her  heart! 

LYCtPAS. 

Answer  anoere,  por  from  the  question  starts 
Say  in  her  glance  was  never  love  confest. 
And  is  no  swain  distinguish'd  from  the  rest } 

DIOICI. 

O  LycUbs,  bid  all  thy  troubles  cease ; 
Let  not  a  thought  on  her  disturb  thy  pcao* 
May  jostioe  bid  Uiy fsrmet  passion  wake; 
Think  hov  Dfeae  suffers' for  thy  sake ! 
Lrt  not  a  broken  oath  thy  honour  stain, 
Recall  thy  vows,  and  Aek  the  town  again* 

trcrpAS. 
What  means  Alexis  ?  wEere's  thy  friendship  flown  f. 
Why  am  I  banish*d  to  the  hateful  town  ? 
Hath  some  new  shepherd  warm*d  Parthema's 

breast? 
And  does  my  love  his  amorous  hours  molest  f 
Is  it  for  this  thou  bidd'st  me  quit  the  plain  ? 
Yfs,  yes,  thou  fondly  lov'st  this  rival  swain. 
When  first  my  cheated  soul  thy  friendship  woo'd^ 
To  my  warm  heart  I  took  the  vipenMS  brood* 
O  folse  Alexis ! 

MOMS.      . 

—Why  am  I  accused? 
Thy  jealous  mind  is  by  weak  fears  abu^d* 

LYCIDAS. 

Was  not  thy  bosom  fraught  with  false  design } 
Didst  thou  not  plead  his  cause,  and  give  up  minal* 
Let  not  thy  tongue  evasive  answer  seek ; 
The  conscious  crimson  rises  on  thy  cheek  i 
Thy  cowaid  conscience,  by  thy  guilt  dismay'd. 
Shakes  in  each  joint,  and  owns  that  Pm  betray  *d. 

DioHs. 
How  my  poor  heart  is  wxymg'd  |  O  spare  thy  friend  \ 

LYCISAS. 

Stdc  sKit  detected  folsehood  to  defead.. 


Beware,  lest  blind  suspicion  sashly  blame. 

LVCIOtAS. 

Owm  thyself  thiA  tfaa  livil  «f  my  «»»• 
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If  thi<  brt  fhe  for  whom  Alexis  pinM, 
She  now  oo  more  is  to  thy  vows  unkind. 
Behind  the  thtcket^s  twisted  verdure  laid, 
I  witnenM  every  tender  thing  she  said ; 
I  saw  bright  pleasure  kindle  in  hi^r  eyes, 
Love  warra'd  each  feature  at  thy  soft  replies. 


Tet  hear  me  speak. 

LYCIDAS. 

In  vain  is  all  defence. 

IMd  not  thy  treacherous  hand  conduct  her  hence  ! 
'Haste,  from  my  sight    Rage  burns  in  every  vein; 
Never  approach  my  just  revenge  again. 

X)IO!tB. 

O  search  my  heart ;  there  injur'd  truth  thou'lt  fmd . 

LYCA)AS. 

Talk  not  of  truth  ;  long  since  she  left  nu&nkind. 
So  smooth  a  tongue !  and  yet  so  false  a  heart ! 
Sure  courts  first  taught  thee  lawnin^  friendship's 
No.    Thou  ar|t  fake  by  nature.  [art ! 

SIOKB. 

Let  me  clear 

This  heavy  charge,  and  prove  my  trust  sincere. 

^  LYCIDAS. 

Boast  then  her  favours ;  say  what  happy  hour 
Next  calls  to  meet  her  in  the. appointed  bower; 
Say,  when  and  where  yon  met 

DIOlfB. 

—Be  i»ge  supprcst 
In  stabbing  mlae,  yon  wound  Parthenia's  breast 
She  said,  the  still  defy'd  Love's  keenest  dart; 
Yet  purer  friendship  might  divide  her  heart. 
Friendship's  sincerer  bands  she  wisVd  to  prove.  . 

LYCIDAS. 

A  woman*s  friendship  ever  ends  in  love. 

Think  not  these  foolish  tales  my  faith  connmand; 

Did  not  I  see  thee  press  her  snowy  hand  ? 

0  may  her  passion  like  thy  friendship  last! 

May  she  betray  thee  ere  a  day  be  past ! 

Hence  then.  Away.   ThoQ*rt  hateful  to  my  sight. 

And  thus  1  spurn  the  ftiwning  hypocrite. 

[Exit  Lj/cidat. 
SCENB  VIL 

DtOVB. 

'  Was  ever  grief  like  mine !  O  wretched  maid  ! 
My  friendship  wrong*d !  my  constant  love  befrayM ! 
Misfortune  haunts  my  steps  where'er  I  go. 
And  all  my  days  are  overcast  with  woe. 
Long  have  I  strove  th'  inoreasiDg  load  to  bear, 
Now  fiunts  my  soul,  and  sinks  into  despair. 
O  lead  me  to  the  hanging  mountain's  cell, 
In  whose  brown  clilEs  the  fowls  of  darkness  dwell; 
Where  waters,  trickling  down  the  rifted  wall, 
Shall  lull  jmy  sorrows  «ith  the  tinkling  fall. 
There  seek  thy  grave.     How  canst  thou  bear  the 
When  banish'd  ever  from  Bvander's  sight !    [light, 

SCENE  VIU. 

DIONB,   LAUKA* 
LAURA. 

MThy  hangs  a  cloud  of  grief  upoh  thy  brows  > 
Does  the  pnmd  ojrmph  accept  Evander's  vows } 

DIOKl. 

Can  I  hear  life  with  these  new  pangs  opptesit 
Agaiiv  be  tears  me  ftom  his  fiutlUess  brsasi : 


A  peijur'd  lover  fiist  he  sought  these  plains. 
And  now  my  friendship  like  my  love  disdains. 
An  I  new  offers  to  Partlicnia  made, 
Concealed  he  stood  behind  the  woodbine  shade. 
He  says,  my  treacherous  tongue  his  heart  betray'd, 
Tliat  my  fabe  speeches  have  misled  the  maid  i 
With  groundless  fear  he  thus  his  soul  deceives  ; 
What  frenay  dictates,  jealousy  believes. 

LA  VRA. 

Resign  thy  crook,  put  off  this  manly  vest. 
And  let  the  wrong*d  Dionc  stand  v:onfi'St{ 
When  he  shall  learn  nhat  sorrows  thou  hast  borne, 
And  find  that  nought  relents  Parthenia's  scorn. 
Sure  he  will  pity  thcc. 

MOKB. 

——No,  Xaara,  no. 
SfMwld  I>  alas !  the  sylvan  dress  forego. 
Then  might  he  think  that  I  her  pride  fSoMneot^ 
That  ii^ur'd  love  instructs  me  to  resent ; 
fhn  secret  enterprise  might  fatal  prove  i 
Man  flies  the  plague  of  persecuting  love. 

LAOSA. 

Avoid  Psrtheaia ;  lest  his  rage  grow  warm. 
And  jealousy  resolve  some  fiuial  harm. 

DIONS. 

O  Laura,  if  thou  chance  the  youth  to  find. 
Tell  him  what  torments  vex  my  anxious  mind; 
Should  I  once  more  his  awful  presence  seek. 
The  silent  tears  would  bathe  my  glowing  cheek ; 
By  rising  sighs  my  fanltering  voice  b^suyM, 
And  trembling  fear  too  soon  confess  tiie  maid. 
Haste,  Laura,  then ;  his  vengcAd  soul  assuage, 
Tell  him,,  Pm  guiltless;  cool  his  blinded  rsge; 
Tell  him  that  truth  sincere  my  friendship  brought. 
Let  him  not  cherish  one  suspicious  thought 
Then,  to  convince  him  his  distrust  was  vain, 
ril  never,  never  see  that  nymph  ag^n. 
Hits  way  he  went 

LAURA. 

See,  at  the  call  of  Night, 

The  star  of  evenmg  sheds  his  silver  light 
High  o'er  yon  western  bill :  the  cooling  gales 
Fresh  odoun  bieathe along  the  wiadiag  dales; 
Far  from  their  home  as  yet  our  shephords  stray,  . 
To  close  witii  cheerful  walk  the  sultry  day. 
Methinks  from  far  I  hear  the  piping  swain ; 
Hark  m  the  breese  now  swells,  now  sinks  the 


Thither  I'll  seek  hhn. 


[strain! 


DtOVI. 

^While  this  length  of  gfade 

Shall  lead  me  pensive  through  the  sable  shade; 
Where  on  the  branches  murmur  rushing  winds, 
Grateful  as  falling  fioods  to  love-sick  minds ; 
O  may  this  path  to  Death's  dark  vale  dtiscendl 
There  only  can  the  wretched  hope  a  friend. 

lEx  snenHf. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 
A  wood. 
Dione,  Cleanthes  (who  lies  wounded  in 'a 
part  of  the  stage). 

moNB. 
Ta«  Moon  serene  now  climbs  th'  aerial  way; 
See,  at  her  sight  ten  thousand  stan  decay : 
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With  trembling  ^ienm  she  tips  the  silent  jpn>ve, 
Whilfe  atl  beneath  the  chequerM  shadows  more. 
Turn  back  thy  silver  axles,  downward  roll, 
Darkness  best  fits  the  horrours  of  my  soul 
Rise,  rise,  ye  clouds  ;  the  face  of  Heaven  deform. 
Veil  the  bright  goddess  in  a  sable  storm : 
O  look  not  down  upon  a  wretched  maid ! 
Let  thy  bright  torch  the  happy  lover  aid. 
And  fight  his  wandering  footsteps  to  the  bower 
Where  the  kind  nymph  attends  th>  appointed  hour.- 
Yet  thou  best  seen  unhappy  love,  like  mine ; 
Did  not  thy  lamp  in  Hearen's  blue  forehead  shine, 
When  Thisbe  sought  her  love  along  the  glade? 
Didst  thou  not  then  behold  the  gleaming  blade. 
And  gild  the  faUl  point  that  stabbM  her  breast  ? 
Soon  I,  like  her,  shall  seek  the  realms  of  rest 
Let  groves  of  mournful  yew  a  wretch  surround  ! 
O  aooth  my  ear  with  melancholy  sound  ! 
The  village-curs  now  stretch  their  yelling  throat, 
And  dogs  from  distant  cots  return  the  note ; 
The  ravenous  wolf  along  the  valley  prowls, 
And  with  hitf  famishM  cries  the  mountain  howls. 
But  hark!  what  sudden  noise  advances  near  } 
Repeated  groans  alarm  my  frighted  ear ! 

CLBAWTHES.  [gladc. 

ShepheH,  approach;  ah!  fly  not  through  the 
A  wretch  all  dyM  with  wounds  invokes  thy  aid. 

DtOHE. 

Say  then,  unhayfjpy  stranger,  how  you  bled ; 
Collect  tky  spirits,  raise  thy  drooping  head. 

[CUanthet  raises  himself  on  his  arm, 

0  horrid  sight*.  Clcanthes  gasping  lies ; 

And  Death's  black  shadows  float  before  his  eyes. 
Unknown  in  this  disguise,  Pll  check  my  woe, 
And  learn  what  bloody  hand  has  struck  the  blow. 

[Aside, 
Say,  youth,  ere  Fate  thy  feeble  voice  confounds, 
What  led  thee  hither?  whence  these  purple 
wounds  ? 

CLEANIUKS. 

Stay,  fleeting  life;  may  strength  a-while  prevail. 
Lest  my  clos'd  lips  conflne  th'  imperfect  tale. 
Ere  the  streak'd  east  grew  warm  with  amber  ray, 

1  from  the  city  took  my  doubtful  way ; 

Far  o'er  the  plains  I  sought  a  beauteous  maid. 
Who,  lirom  the  court,  in  these  wide  forests  stray'd, 
Wanden  unknown ;  as  I,  with  weary  pain, 
Try*d  every  path,  and  opening  glade,  in  vain, 
A  band  of  thieves,  forth-rushing  from  the  wood, 
UnsheathM  their  daggers  warm  with  daily  blood; 
]>ecp  in  my  breast  the  barbarous  steel  is  dyM, 
•^.pd  purple  hands  the  golden  prey  divide. 
{):\ice  are  these  mangling  wounds.  Say,  gentle 
Tf  thou  hast  known  among  the  sylvan  train  [swain. 
The  vagrant  nymph  I  seek  ? 

D10NB. 

^What  mov'd  thy  care, 

Thus,  in  tbesc  pathless  wilds,  to  search  the  fair  ? 

CLSAKTOKB. 

1  charge  you,  O  ye  daughters  of  the  grove, 
Ye  Naiads,  who  the  mossy  fountains  love. 
Ye  happy  swains,  who  range  the  pastures  wide. 
Ye  tender  nymphs,  who  feed  your  flocks  beside; 
If  my  last  gasping  breath  can  pity  move. 
If  e'er  ye  knew  the  pangs  of  slighteti  love, 
Show  her,  1  charge  you,  where  Cleanthes  dy*d  ; 
The  grass  yet  reeking  with  the  sanguine  tide. 

VOL.  X. 


A  father's  power  to  me  the  virgin  gjRve, 
But  she  disdain'd  to  live  a  nuptial  slave ; 
So  fled  her  native  home. 

DtONB. 

'Tis  then  from  the^ 

Sprinp  the  foul  source  of  all  her  misery. 
Could'st  thou,  thy  selfish  appetite  to  please, . 
Condemn  to  endless  woes  another's  peace  ? 

CLEAKTHES. 

O  spare  me ;  nor  my  hapless  love  upbraid, 
While  on  my  heart  Death's  frozen  hand  is  laid  ! 
Go,  seek  her,  guide  her  where  Cleanthes  bM; 
When  she  surveys  her  lover  pale  and  dead. 
Tell  her,  that  since  she  fled  my  hateful  sight, 
Without  remorse  1  sought  the  realms  of  night 
Methinks  I  see  her  view  these  poor  remains, 
And  on  her  cheek  indecent  gladness  reigns ! 
Full  in  her  presence  cold  Cleanthes  lies. 
And  not  one  tear  stands  trembling  in  her  eyes  I 
O  let  a  sigh  my  hapless  flite  deplore ! 
Cleanthes  now  controls  thy  love  no  more. 

DIOMB. 

How  shall  my  lids  confine  these  rising  woes  ?  [Aside, 

CLEAKTHES. 

O  might  I  see  her,  ere  Death's  finger  close 
These  eyes  for  ever  I  might  her  soften'd  breast 
Forgive  my  love  with  too  much  ardour  prest ! 
Then  I  with  peace  could  yield  my  latest  breath. 

DIONB. 

Shall  I  not  calm  the  sable  hour  of  death, 

And  show  myself  before  him  ^— Ha  !  he  dies. 

See  from  his  trembling  lip  the  spirit  flies !     [/tside. 

Stay  yet  awhile.     Dione  stands  confcst 

He  knows  me  not.     He  faints,  he  sinks  to  rest. 

CLEANTHES. 

Tell  her,  since  all  my  hopes  in  her  were  lost, 
That  death  was  welcome [Dies. 

DIOKE. 

What  sudden  gusts  of  grief  my  bosom  rend  ! 
A  parent's  curses  o'er  my  head  impend,     , 
For  disobedient  vows ;  O  wretched  maid. 
Those  very  vows  Evander  hath  betray'd. 
See,  at  thy  feet  Cleanthes  bath'din  blood ! 
For  love  of  thee  he  trod  this  lonely  wood ; 
Thou  art  the  cruel  authoress  of  his  fate ; 
He  falls  by  thine ;  thou,  by  Evander's  hate. 
When  shall  my  soul  know  rest?  Cleanthes  slain 
No  longer  sighs  and  weeps  for  thy  disdain. 
Thon  still  art  curst  with  love.  Bleed,  virgin,  bleed. 
How  shall  a  wretch  from  anxious  life  be  freed ! 
My  troubled  brain  with  sudden  frenzy  bums, 
And  shatter'd  thought  now  this,  now  that  way  turns. 
What  do  I  see  thus  glittering  on  the  plains  ? 
Ha  1  the  dread  sword  yet  warm  with  crimson  stains ! 
[Takes  up  the  dagger, 

SCENE  II. 

DIOMB,  PAHTHBKIA* 
PAITBBKIA. 

Sweet  is  the  walk  when  night  has  cooVd  the  hour. 
This  path  directe  me  to  my  sylvan  bower.    [Aside, 

DIOMB. 

Why  is  my  soul  with  sudden  fear  dismay'd? 
Why  drops  my  trembling  hand  the  pointed  blade? 
O  string  my  arm  with  force  !  [Aside 
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PARTSENIA. 

Methought  a  noise 

Broke  through  the  silent  air,  like  human  voice. 

OIOMB. 

One  well-aim'd  blow  shall  all  my  pangs  remove, 
Grasp  firm  the  fetal  steel,  and  cease  to  love.  {^Attde. 

PARTHENIA. 

Sure  'tiras  Alexis.     Ha  !  a  sword  displayed  ! 

The  streaming  lustre  darts  across  the  shade.  ^Aside. 

DIONE. 

May  Heaven  new  vigour  to  my  soul  impart, 
And  guide  tlie  desperate  weapon  to  my  heart ! 

[Aside, 

PARTHENIA. 

May  I  the  meditated  death  arrest! 

[Holds  Dione*s  hand. 
Strike  not,  rasli  shepherd ;  spare  thy  guiltless  breast 
O  give  me  strength  to  stay  the  threaten  d  harm, 
And  wrench  the  dagger  from  his  lifted  arm ! 

DIONE. 

What  cruel  hand  with-holds  the  welcome  blow  ? 
In  giving  life,  you  but  prolong  my  woe. 
O  may  not  thus  th*  expected  stroke  impend  ! 
ITuloose  thy  grasp,  and  let  swift  death  descend. 
But  if  yon'  murder  thy  red  hands  hath  dy'd ; 
Here — ^pierce  me  deep  j  let  forth  the  vital  tide. 

{Uione  quits  the  dagger, 

TARTHENfA. 

Vait  not  thy  fate ;  but  this  way  turn  thy  eyes : 
My  virgin  hand  no  purple  murder  dyes. 
Ttrn  in.  u   Alexis;  and  Parthenia  know, 
»'ri.s  si»e  protects  thee  from  the  fetol  blow. 

DIONS. 

Must  the  night-watches  by  my  sighs  be  told  ? 
And  must  these  eyes  another  morn  behold 
Through  dazzling  floods  of  tears  ?  Ungenerous  maid, 
The  friendly  stroke  is  by  thy  hand  delayed  j 
Call  it  not  mercy  to  prolong  my  breath ; 
'Tis  but  to  torture  me  with  lingering  death. 

PARTHENIA. 

What  moves  thy  hand  to  act  this  bloody  part  > 
Whence  are  these  gnawing  pangs  that  tear  thy  heart  ? 
Is  that  thy  friend  who  lies  before  thee  slain  } 
Is  it  his  wound  that  reeks  upon  tlie  plain? 
Is  't  Lycidas  ? 

DIOKE. 

:Ko.     I  the  stranger  found, 

Ere  chilly  death  his  frozen  tongue  had  bound. 
He  said  :  As  at  the  rosj^  dawn  of  day. 
He  from  the  city  took  his  vagrant  way, 
A  murdering  band  pour'd  on  him  from  thf;  wood, 
First  seiz'd  his  gold,  then  bath'd  their  swords  in 
blood. 

PARTUBN1A. 

You,  whose  ambition  labours  to  be  great. 
Think  on  the  perils  which  on  riches  wait 
Safe  are  the  shepherd's  paths;  when  sober  Even 
Streaks  with  pale  light  the  bending  arch  of  Heaven, 
From  danger  free,  through  deserts  wild  he  hies. 
The  rising  smoke  far  o'tr  the  mountain  spies. 
Which  marks  his  distant  cottage  ;  on  he  feres, 
For  him  no  murderers  lay  their  nightly  snares ; 
They  pass  him  by,  they  turn  their  steps  away: 
Safe  Poverty  was  ne'er  the  villain's  prey. 
At  home  he  lies  secure  in  easy  sleep. 
Wo  hai«  his  ivy-mantled  cottage  keep; 


No  thieves  in  dreams  tlie  feDC3r'd  dagger  hold. 
And  drag  him  to  detect  the  buried  gold  ; 
Nor  starts  he  from  his  oouch  aghast  and  pale. 
When  the  door  murmurs  with  the  hollow  gale. 
While  he,  whose  iron  cofiers  rust  with  wealth. 
Harbours  beneath  his  roof  Deceit  and  Stealth  ; 
Treachery  with  lurking  pace  frequents  his  walks. 
And  close  behind  him  horrid  Mulder  stalks. 
'Tis  tempting  lucre  makes  the  villain  bold : 
There  lies  a  bleeding  sacrifice  to  gokL 

DIONS. 

To  live,  19  but  to  wake  to  daily  cares. 
And  journey  through  a  tedious  vale  of  tears. 
Had  you  not  rush'd  between,  my  life  had  flow«  ; 
And  I,  like  him,  no  more  had  sorrow  known. 

PARTHENIA. 

When  anguish  in  the  gloomy  bosom  dwells. 
The  counsel  of  a  friend  the  cloud  diapels. 
Give  thy  breast  vent,  the  secret  grief  impart^ 
And  say  what  woe  lies  heavy  at  thy  heart 
To  save  thy  life,  kind  Heaven  has  succour  sent. 
The  gods  by  me  thy  threaten'd  fate  prevent 

DIOKE. 

No.     To  prevent  it,  is  beyond  thy  power  ; 

TTiou  only  canst  defer  the  welcome  hour. 

When  you  the  lifted  dagger  turn'd  aside. 

Only  one  road  to  death  thy  force  deny'd. 

Still  fete  is  in  my  reach.     From  mountains  hieb. 

Deep  in  whose  shadow  craggy  ruins  He, 

Can  I  not  headlong  fling  this  weight  of  woe. 

And  dash  out  life  against  the  flinte  below  ? 

Are  there  not  streams,  and  lakes,  and  rivers  wide. 

Where  my  last  breath  may  bubble  on  the  tide  ' 

No.     Life  shall  never  flatter  me  again. 

Nor  shall- to  morrow  bring  new  sighs  and  paiOr 

PARTHENIA. 

Can  I  this  burthen  of  thy  soul  relieve. 
And  calm  thy  grief? 

DIONE. 

If  thou  wilt  comfort  give. 

Plight  me  thy  word,  and  to  that  woid  be  just. 
When  poor  Alexis  shall  be  laid  in  dust. 
That  pride  no  longer  shall  command  thy  mind. 
That  thou  wilt  spare  the  friend  I  leave  behind. 
I  know  his  virtue  worthy  of  thy  bit;ast. 
Long  in  thy  love  may  Lycidas  be  blest ! 

PARTHENIA. 

That  swain  (who  would  my  liberty  control. 
To  please  some  short-liv'd  transport  of  his  soqI) 
Shows,  while  his  importuning  flame  he  moves» 
That  'tis  not  me,  himself  alone  he  loves. 
O  live,  nor  leave  him  by  misfortune  prest : 
'Tis  shameful  to  desert  a  friend  distrest 

DIONE. 

Alas  !  a  wretch  like  me  no  loss  would  prove. 
Would  kind  Parthenia  listen  to  his  love. 

i>ARTRENIA. 

Why  hides  thy  bosom  this  mysterious  grief? 
Ease  thy  o'erburtben'd  heart,  and  hope  relief: 

DIONB. 

What  profits  it  to  touch  thy  tender  breast. 
With  wrongs,  like  mine,.wbich  ne'er  can  be'redrest  > 
Let  in  my  heart  the  fatal  secret  lie, 
Kor  call  up  sorrow  in  anoth«r*6  eye  ! 
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SCENE  III. 

DIOMB,    PARTBEVIA,    LYCIOAf. 
LYCIDAS. 

If  Laura  right  direct  the  darksome  ways, 
Along*  these  paths  the  pensiye  shepherd  strays. 

DIOKB. 

liet  not  a  tear  for  me  roll  down  thy  cheek. 
O  would  my  throbbing  sighs  my  heart-strings  break ! 
Why  was  my  breast  the  lifted  stroke  denyM  ? 
Must  then  again  the  deathful  deed  be  try'd  ? 
Yefc    'Tn  resolv'd. 

[Snatches  the  dagger  from  Parihetua. 

SARTHEKIA. 

Ah,  bold!  forbear,  forbear! 

LYCIDAS. 

Rethought  Distress  with  shrieks  alarmed  my  ear. 

PARTMBNIA. 

strike  not  Ye  gods,  defend  him  from  the  wound ! 

LYCIDAS. 

Yes.  'Tis  Parthenia's  Toioe,  1  know  the  sound. 
Some  sylvan  ravisher  would  force  the  maid, 
And  Laura  sent  me  to  her  virtue's  aid. 
Die,  villain,  die !  and  seek  the  shades  below. 
lljfddas  snatchet  the  dagger  from  Dione,  and  stabs 
her. 

DIONB. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  I  bless  thee  for  the  blow. 

LYCIDAS. 

Since  Heaven  ordain'd  this  arm  thy  lifeshould  guard, 

0  hear  my  vows !  be  love  the  just  reward. 

PARTHEVIA. 

Rather  let  Vengeance,  with  her  swiftest  speed, 
0*ertake  thy  flight,  and  recompense  the  deed  ! 
Why  stays  the  thunder  in  the  upper  sky  ? 
Gather,  ye  clouds ;  ye  forky  lightnings,  fly : 
On  thee  may  all  the  wrath  of  Heaven  descend. 
Whose  barbarous  hand  hath  slain  a  fiaiithful  friend* 
Behold  Alexis ! 

LYCIDAS. 

Would  that  treacherous  boy 

Have  forcM  thy  virtue  to  his  brutal  joy  ? 
What  rousM  his  passion  to  this  bold  advance  ? 
Did  e'er  thy  eyes  confess  one  willing  glance  ? 

1  know,  the  faithless  youth  his  trust  betrayM  ; 
And  well  the  dagger  hath  my  wrongs  repaid. 

DIONS.  [Raising  herte(fon  her  arm. 
Breaks  not  Evander^s  voice  along  the  glade  ? 
Ha !  is  it  he  who  holds  the  reeking  blade ! 
There  needed  not  or  poison,  sword,  or  dart ; 
Thy  faithless  vows,  alas !  had  broke  my  heart 

[Aside, 

PARTHCNIA. 

O  tremble,  shepherd,  for  thy  rash  offence. 
The  sword  is  dy'd  with  murder'd  innocence  ! 
His  gentle  soul  no  brutal  passion  seiz'd, 
Nor  at  my  bosom  was  the  dagger  rais'd ; 
Self-murder  was  his  aim  ;  the  youth  I  found 
Whelm'd  in  despair,  and  stay'd  the  felling  wound. 

DIOMR. 

Into  what  mischiefs  is  the  lover  led, 

Wbo  calls  down  vengeance  on  his  peijur'd  head ! 

O  may  he  ne'er  bewail  this  desperate  deed. 

And  may,  unknown,  unwept,  Dione  bleed !  [Aside, 


XTCIDAS. 

What  honours  on  the  guilty  mmd  attend ! 
His  conscience  had  reveng'd  an  injur'd  friend, 
Hadst  thou  not  held  the  stroke.   In  death  he  sought 
To  lose  the  heart-consuming  pain  of  thought 
Did  not  the  smooth-tongu'd  boy  perfidious  prove, 
Plead  his  own  passion,  and  betray  my  love  r 

DlONB. 

O  let  him  ue^er  this  bleeding  victim  know ; 
Lest  his  rash  transport,  to  revenge  the  blow. 
Should  in  bis  dearer  heart  the  dagger  stain  ! 
That  wound  would  pieree  my  soul  with  double 
pain.  [Aside* 

PARTHBMIA. 

How  did  his  faithful  lips  (now  pale  and  cold) 
With  moving  eloquence  thy  griefs  unfold ! 

LYCIDAS. 

Was  he  thus  faithful  >  thus,  to  friendship  true  ? 
Then  I'm  a  wretch !  All  peace  of  mind,  adieu ! 
If  ebbing  life  yet  beat  within  thy  vein, 
Alexis,  speak;  unclose  those  lids  again. 

[Flings  himself  on  the  ground  near  Dione. 
See  at  thy  feet  the  barbarous  villain  kneel ! 
'Tis  Lycidas  who  grasps  the  bloody  steel. 
Thy  once-lov'd  friend. — Yet,  ere  I  cease  to  live, 
Canst  thou  a  wretched  penitent  foigive  ? 

DIONB. 

When  low  beneath  the  sable  mould  I  rest. 
May  a  sincerer  friendship  share  thy  breast  I 
Why  are  those  heaving  groans  ?  (ah !  cease  to  weep !) 
May  my  lost  name  in  dark  oblivion  sleep ; 
Let  this  sad  tale  no  speaking  stone  decUure, 
From  future  eyes  to  draw  a  pitying  tear. 
Let  o'er  my  grave  the  leveling  plough-share  pass, 
Marie  not  the  spot ;  forget  that  e'er  I  was. 
Then  may'st  thou  with  Parthenia's  love  be  blest. 
And  not  one  thought  on  me  thy  joys  molest ! 
My  swimming  eyes  are  overpower'd  with  light, 
And  darkening  shadows  fleet  before  my  sight: 
May'st  thou  be  happy  !  ah  !  my  soul  is  free. 

[Dies. 

LYCIDAS. 

O  cruel  shepherdess !  fbr  love  of  thee  [7b  Parthenia, 
This  fatal  deed  was  done. 

SCENE  THE  LAST. 

LYCIDAS,   PARTRBKIA,    LAURA. 
LAURA. 

. Alexis  slain ! 

LYCIDAS. 

Yes.  Twas  I  did  it     See  this  crimson  staiu ! 
My  hands  with  blood  of  innocence  are  dy'd. 
O  may  the  Moon  her  silver  beauty  hide 
In  rolling  clouds !  my  soul  abhon  the  light; 
Shade,  shade  the  murderer  in  eternal  night ! 

LAURA. 

No  rival  shepherd  is  before  thee  laid ; 
There  bled  the  chastest,  the  sincerest  niaid 
That  ever  sigh'd  fbr  love.    On  her  pale  face. 
Cannot  thy  weeping  eyes  the  feature  trace 
Of  thy  once  dear  Dione.     With  wan  care 
Sunk  are  those  eyes,  and  livid  with  despair ! 

LYCIDAS. 

Dione! 

LAURA. 

—There  pure  Constancy  lies  dead  I 
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May  Heayenshower  vvageatice  on  thif  peijnr'd  head ! 
As  the  dry  branch  that  withers  on  the  ground, 
8o>  blast^  be  the  band  that  gave  the  wound  ! 
Off!  hold  me  not  Tbit  heart  deserves  the  stroke ; 
'Th  black  with  treachery.  Yea :  the  vows  are  broke 

[Skib*  khnself. 
Which  I  so  often  swore.    Vain  world,  adieu  ! 
Tfioagh  I  was  false  in  life,  in  death  Vm  true.  [Dies. 

LAOHA. 

To  morrow  shall  the  ftineral  rites  be  paid, 
And  these  love-vietima  in  one  grave  be  laid. 

MTUBVIA. 

Tlierc  shall  the  yew  her  sable  branches  spread,  ■' 
And  moifroful  cypress  rear  her  fringed  head. 


LAURA. 

From  thence  shall  thyme  and  myrtle  send  perfume. 
And  laurel  ever-green  o'er9hade  thf  tomb. 

PARTHINIA.        ^ 

Come,  Laura,  let  us  leave  this  horrid  wood, 
Wh^re  streams  the  purple  grass  with  lovers*  blood  ; 
Come  to  my  bower.    And,  as  we  sorrowing  go. 
Let  poor  Dione's  story  feed  my  woe 
With  heart-relieving  tears.— ^ 

LAVRA.      [Planting  io  Diont, 

Unhappy  maid ! 

Hadst  thoo  a  parent's  jutt  command  obey*d. 
Thou  yet  hadst  llvM. — But  who  shall  Love  advise) 
Love  scorns  command,  and  breaks  all  other  ties. 
Henceforth,  ye  swains,  be  true  to  vows  profest ; 
For  certaict  vengeance  strikes  the  peijur*d  breast. 
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